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PROLOGUE. 

It was spring; the long dreary winter 
whose clutch had held the budding trees 
in leash, retired gracefully at the touch 
of the April sun ; the meadows amidst 
myriad tints of springing green, showed 
the golden bell of cowslip, the richer 
gold of buttercup; while the marsh¬ 
lands, so lately dreary wastes, cast 
their treasures at the feet of spring, 
gorgeous gold in setting of brilliant 
green ; superb marsh marigold. These 
marshes, banned as waste lands, touched 
the village confines, and sometimes 
tempted stray cows to unwonted joys, or 
bold boys who sought a harvest of 
plovers’ eggs. No fence was required 
to separate this boggy district from the 
more favoured lands which lay to right 
and left of it; cow and boy soon reached 
the limit of their daring, and turned 
their backs regretfully on this treasure- 
land of gold and green. 

The intrusive presence of this golden 
treasury as a foreground to the village 
was a thorn in the flesh to the authorities. 
Every year as the great men of the 
parish set forth to ‘ ‘ beat the boundaries ’ ’ 
did they express anew their disgust of 
such a useless piece of land in their 
neighbourhood. 

“ ’Tain’t as if ’twere common land,” 
remarked a rough-looking farmer. * ‘ As 
well pound your donkeys as let ’em stick 
in the mud here. And it’s worse instead 
of better. I remember when I was a 
little lad I got as fur as that alder over 
there after a plover’s nest.” 

There was a laugh from his con¬ 
temporaries, as a boy who had heard 
the boast sprang over the intervening 
mud, and with light foot-hold on the 
tufts of grass reached the old alder in 
safety. 

“Fifteen stun you be, I suppose?” 
grinned his neighbour to the speaker. 
“When you and me was slips of boys 
we was as light as that feather-weight 
over there.” 

“Curious, ain’t it,” said a shrill¬ 
voiced man, “ the way them Marphells 
hold on to their bit of land. I suppose 
if you offered them as much gold as 
would cover an acre of them yaller blows 
out there, they’d jest say, as the old 
man done last week, ‘ the land is not for 
sale, gentlemen.’ ” 

“And what they live on, or starve on, 
beats me,” said another, grimly. 

“Who, under the sun, would want to 
buy such rubbidge as the Marphell farm, 
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I’d like to know ? ” blurted out the stout 
farmer. 

“Who but a stranger! ” giggled the 
shrill-voiced man. “An artist fellow, 

1 heerd say, set under a white umbreller 
and painted the ‘ Old Moss Farm ’ like 
a crazy chap ; put in the thatched roof 
all yaller, and the moss growing all 
over it. I jest laughed when 1 see 
him.” 

“You might have told him about 
‘The Birches,’ not forty year old till 
next Christmas. There’s a house for 
you, good brick and stone. Fie needn’t 
go for to paint an old tumble-down 
place like yonder and say it come from 
our village.” 

“Wall, I told him, and you might 
as well speak to the wind. "He tuk no 
kind of notice, but on he goes at the 
Marphell House, till Miss Ruth she 
comes grand as you please down the 
meddar. Up he gets then and makes 
some kind of excuse; and Miss Ruth 
she jest turned him off, polite enough, 
but—he’d got to go.” 

“ Well, 1 don’t wonder as they hold 
on to what they’ve got,” said the farmer. 
“Their people was at one time the 
largest landowners in the country.” 

“ Oh, that was hundreds of years ago ; 
and they wasn’t Marphells, they was 
St. Clairs, only distant relations,” 
answered the shrill-voiced man. 

“Well, ’twas a bad day for the St. 
Clairs when they got into the hands of 
old Treherne.” 

“Oh, I don’t know; they was a 
squandering set, and was jest choked 
with debts,” said another man. “ They 
say as Treherne never paid himself what 
was owed him when he got the estate 
into his own hands.” 

“They say, who says? Who knows 
the rights or wrongs of it? Treherne, 
he kept his own counsel; and what he 
did not tell went out of the world with 
him, for he died too sudden to put it on 
paper, even so be as he’d wished to a 
done it.” 

“ Wasn’t there no will ? Seems to me 
there was something queer about his 
death. Fliggins, he’s a close man ; but 
you say a word about them dealin’s of 
Treherne with the St. Clairs, and 
Higgins he looks as though he know’d 
sommut as didn’t sit too easy on his 
mind.” 

“Oh, the will was all right,” said the 
farmer; “ but of course, there was talk. 
When a man is well to-day, and found 
dead in his chair to-morrow, there may 
well be talk. But what seems queer to 
me is that young Frank Treherne. They 
say as he’ve never set foot in that house 
since the day his father was found dead 
in his chair. The Marphells, they took 
him in, and whenever he comes back to 
the village, it’s their place and not his 
own as he goes to.” 

“I don’t see nothing onnatural in 
that neither,” said the shrill-voiced man. 

“ They’ve bin father and mother to him, 
as had none of his own. Molly, she 
gave me the rights of that story. He 
were a sickly little lad, and he got a 
shock that day, for he run into his 
father’s room and found him dead in his 
chair. Molly, she says he run over the 
fields to the farm, white as a ghost he 


were, and he says to Mr. Marphell, ‘ I 
want to stay here, I can’t never go back 
no more.’ Well, Molly do say as the 
boy had guardians in London, and they 
come down and settled as the boy should 
stay where he was. Glad enough they 
was, J dare say, for he was a spoilt, 
wilful lad as no one had ever tried to 
curb.” 

“Well, he’s a credit to the village, 
anyhow,” growled the farmer, “a nice 
free-spoken fellow, and the cleverest 
doctor I ever seen. Pity but he’d got 
his way to make instead of always being 
on the go. He’s in the Injies now.” 

“Ay, andCMolly she says she don’t 
know if ever* he’s coming back. Miss 
Ruth she jest smiles and says, ‘ Never 
you mind, Molly, he’ll come back when 
lie’s ready.’ Them was her very words 
as Molly she told me a week ago come 
Friday.” 

“But why he should turn off old 
I-Iiggins and put a new man in as 
steward, that’s what beats me. Higgins, 
he never done no harm as I could see. 
Pore old man, he takes it hard.” 

“Take it hard, or take it easy,” said 
the blunt farmer, “I don’t see what 
business it be of ourn. Mister Frank 
he’ve the right to his own way, not but 
what ’twas done high-handed, and the 
very day he’d done with guardians and 
was his own master. Down comes the 
order, Higgins has to leave, and that 
upsetting fellow Roberts comes in.” 

“Upsetting! I’ll upset him if he 
comes nosing round my farm,” growled 
the surly man at the back. “I was 
ploughing land before he was born, and 
there ain’t nothing a whipper-snapper 
like he can teach the likes of me.” 

To tell the truth, this statement needed 
no verification, and the shrill-voiced 
man intended no disparagement of his 
friend when he said— 

“Ay, ay, ye can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks ! ” 

But the adage gave offence to more 
than one in the group, and there was a 
general movement onwards. Crops and 
live stock became the topics of burning 
interest, in the discussion of which the 
peculiarities of the heir to the Treherne 
property, and the hopeless condition of 
the Marphell farm became secondary 
considerations, revived later on when the 
business of the day touched the question 
of disputed boundaries. 

A small stream pervaded the meadows, 
winding with many an adroit turn 
through bush and briar, hindered at 
length from further wandering by the 
low hills which made the grounds of the 
old St. Clair property incomparable in 
this picturesque neighbourhood. Here 
the streamlet widened into a tiny lake 
which was well-stocked with fish. This 
lake was fully in sight of the windows of 
the mansion, and in the memory of these 
stalwart farmers, gay companies from 
the Park House had spent many an hour 
rowing over the clear water in fairy-like 
boats. The farmers were not sentimen¬ 
tal, but still they looked back on those 
days of splendour with regret, and as 
they stood on the hill-side to pant out 
their disgust of the changed condition 
of things, they glanced as usual at the 
old deserted mansion. To say that they 










were struck dumb would be far from the 
actual truth, for the grunts of astonish¬ 
ment were language easily translated by 
the bystander. 

“So he have done it!” cried the 
shrill-voiced man, the first to become 
coherent. 

“Just like ’un never to say a word 
about it. Who be they, I wonder ? ” 

One looked at another; the village 
gossip, chopfallen, knew no more than 
the rest of the party. That upsetting 
new steward had taken no one into con¬ 
fidence. Frank Treherne’s property was 
at last in the hands of strangers. The 
shutters were open, the windows were 
being cleaned, gardeners were at work 
on the terrace, and a groom was lead¬ 
ing a fine saddle-horse up to the front 
door. 

The surly man voiced the wishes of 
the rest. “Let’s we get home,” said 
he. It meant, “ To the alehouse for 
elucidation of this deep mystery! ” and 
seldom had the good men made such 
quick transit over rough ground as they 
managed to do to-day. 

The alehouse-keeper watched them 
coming with superior mien. He waited 
until one and all were seated, with their 
mugs of ale at hand, before he exploded 
his bomb. It was a moment of keen 
enjoyment for him. 

“ Yes,” he said; “ Roberts, he passed 
the time of day to me soon after you 
was gone up to the Marshes. He’ve let 
the Park House sure enough for the 
summer.”* 

Here he paused. The best or worst 
was to come. 

“ Who be they ? ” came as chorus. 

“Americans,” was the reply. 

“Americans! Well, I never did! 
Whatever be the world coming to.” 

“It’s the upsettingest thing I ever 
heerd of!” cried the surly man with 
wrath. “ Be they Americans to have 
the best of everything ? driving our 
bacon and cheese out of the market, 
and then taking our best houses. There 
ain’t a place to compare with the old 
St. Clair mansion for forty mile here¬ 
abouts.” 

“Well,” said the alehouse-keeper, 
“I have heerd as how they’re free with 
their money, them Americans; and the 
place ain’t sold, it’s only let for the 
summer, and I don’t see,” he continued, 
with a fat complacent smile on his 
countenance, “ but what we’ve got to 
make the best of it.” 

“ How do old Higgins take it ? ” 

“ Higgins, he takes it hard. He’ve 
been that long accustomed to wander 
round the grounds that he’s about crazy. 
Roberts, he catches sight of him with 
his rod and line, and he says, * don’t 
you be for to trespass no more on the 
St. Clair property, it’s let,’ says he ; ‘ and 
to folks as won’t have no trespassers 
round their place.’ ” 

“ Pore old man ! Well, it comes hard 
on him, it do. It weren’t like Mr. Frank 
to hit a man as hard as he’ve hit the old 
steward, I must say that!” cried the 
shrill-voiced man. 

The others rose in indignant silence; 
they took this matter very closely to 
heart, disposed to look upon the advent 
of the Americans as a personal affront. 
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“It’s enough to set the old St. Clairs 
a walking,” muttered one of the group, 
as they loitered through the village 
street. 


CHAPTER I. 

AT THE OLD MOSS FARM. 

Despite the very frankly expressed 
opinions of the farmers as to the ap¬ 
pearance of the Marphell homestead, 
there was no doubt but that this same 
yellow-thatched old place was the most 
picturesque spot in the whole neighbour¬ 
hood. The owners loved it as their own 
flesh and blood, and, as before said, 
could not be induced to part with an 
acre of the impoverished land on which 
their one treasure, saved from general 
shipwreck of the family fortunes, stood. 
This was not wise, but worldly wisdom 
does not always walk hand in hand with 
happiness. These cosy rooms, which 
had opened hospitably to Mr. Marphell 
when fate decided that his eminent 
talents were not such as meant worldly 
success in life, were full of lovely asso¬ 
ciations, happy memories. Until the 
pressure of the last few years, poverty 
had concealed its sting from the happy 
family, who lived in an enviable con¬ 
dition of absolute contentment with the 
portion of good things allotted to them. 

The pecuniary situation of the Mar¬ 
phell family had become one of most 
painful consideration since Mr. Mar¬ 
phell’s failing eyesight shut him out 
from the possibility of earning money as 
he had heretofore done outside of the 
farm interests. It is true that the 
churchwardens consented to allow his 
daughter Ritchie to take his place as 
organist, but they only rewarded her 
services with a nominal fee because of 
her youth and inexperience. The loss 
of the organist’s income, small though 
it had been, was severely felt in the 
family economies. Ingenious though 
she might be, Mrs. Marphell’s heart 
failed her before the tasks which con¬ 
fronted her of “ making bricks without 
straw.” It was impossible to continue 
such efforts, to engineer her household 
entirely without money, and the pinch of 
poverty was felt most keenly, not in the 
present need, but in the future hopeless 
prospective. 

Mr. Marphell’s eyes grew worse in¬ 
stead of better, because there was no 
money wherewith to obtain the many 
alleviations which his suffering con¬ 
dition required. The education of the 
younger children, which depended upon 
their father’s powers, necessarily came 
to a standstill, and Lionel was now at an 
age when every idle moment was 
damaging to his future. In fact, the 
iron hand of poverty had clutched at 
the very heart-strings of the Marphell 
family, and was holding its victims in 
intolerable bondage. 

But though much was surmised about 
the serious outlook at “The old Moss 
Farm,” village curiosity was expended 
in vain in any efforts made to pry into 
the internal economies of the family life. 
The Marphells were reticent and in¬ 
tensely proud, accepting misfortune with 
the courage of a dominant race, never 
dreaming of advertising its painful side 
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to their immediate world. Their farm, 
recognised as very poor land in an 
otherwise fertile district, did not repay 
the effort made to cultivate it, but 
whether the owners lived or starved upon 
it, not the most curious neighbour could 
determine. Still, when it became known 
that the “artist feller” had offered a 
good round sum for the old tumble- 
down place, which had been refused, a 
kind of indignant stir was felt in the 
village circle (of which, however, the 
Marphells were quite unconscious), pub¬ 
lic opinion seeing a “flying in the face 
of Providence ” in this clinging to the 
worthless old place. The old servant 
Molly, otherwise a pleasantly garrulous 
soul, was unapproachable on the subject 
of her master’s affairs, identifying her¬ 
self so thoroughly with the family that 
she seemed to have absorbed their in¬ 
dividuality, their peculiar pride, and the 
reticent humour in all that touched upon 
personal interests. 

So the stout old farmers could only 
speculate upon the condition of the 
Marphells without any definite ground 
for their special views, and perhaps felt 
not a little injured that it was quite 
impossible to make up a comfortable 
dish of gossip on the subject of their 
neighbour’s affairs. 

But, these worthy men apart, let us 
enter the Marphell stronghold by the 
meadow-path that skirts the golden 
marshlands. A row of bee-hives stands 
on a little hillock well in the sunshine, and 
the April sun has brought the bustling 
busy creatures humming in and out. The 
garden is laid out in stiff old-fashioned 
flower-beds, upon which a well-kept 
vegetable garden has made evident 
encroachments. There is a small arbour 
near the house, a mere trellis covered 
with the luxurious growth of the Banksia 
rose, and in front of the arbour a sun¬ 
dial, over which is written the usual 
inscription, “Time flies.” The house 
itself, a low rambling building only two 
storeys high, makes no pretence to any 
particular style of architecture, and its 
weather-stained walls are so softened and 
hidden by clematis and jessamine, and 
climbing roses, that their outline is 
entirely lost, and the upper windows seem 
partly buried under the overhanging 
thatch of the pointed roof. No wonder the 
soul of the artist was awakened to rapture 
over the picturesque exterior of “The 
old Moss Farm ” ; but his regret in 
leaving the spot would have been re¬ 
doubled could he but for one moment 
have peeped into the exquisite old kit¬ 
chen with its dark oak settle, or into the 
parlours where every piece of furniture 
had its history, making it part and par¬ 
cel of the last refuge of this family, once 
the largest landowners in the county. 

Sell this home ! No money could 
represent the half of its charm to the 
owners ! And still how could they con¬ 
tinue to live there entirely without money ? 

This was the burning question which 
devoured the heart of the patient in¬ 
dustrious mother, and made the father 
feel his uselessness most cruelly, while 
to the lips of the vigorous eldest daughter 
came the words— 

“ I will, I must make money ! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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her own mind ; some might even say, one 
who has no mind of her own to know. Per¬ 
haps, neither one nor the other of these de¬ 
finitions is strictly correct. Suppose we say a 
flirt is a pretty girl, who turns things into toys 
which ought never to be played with. Wal¬ 
pole tells in his letters of a man of title who 
“flirted away his whole fortune at hazard; ” 
and even in a more disastrous sense this has 
often been done by a maiden, who has too 
readily listened to the syren charmer— 

“ To kiss your hand, or flirt your fan.” 

The dictionary will tell us that to flirt is to 
act with giddiness or levity. A politician 
is said to flirt with those w T ho are not of his 
own party when he makes advances to them 
for sinister purposes. 

“Ye belles, and ye flirts, and ye pert little 
things 

Who flit in this frolicsome round.” 

In his Emblems , Quarles gives another turn 
to the meaning of flirt when he says :— 

“Must these smiling roses entertain 

The blows of scorn, and flirts of base 
disdain.” 

To flirt about may mean to move nimbly ; in 
some parts of England it may even signify to 
derisively snap the fingers at a person; but 
from our stand-point the meaning corresponds 
with that given in a great dictionary:—“To 
play at courtship; ” “to practise coquettish 
diversions ; ” to “ engage in amatory pastime ; 
in general, to make insincere advances of any 
kind.” . It has been truly said of flirtation, 
that it is a propensity which belongs to no age 
or country, but in all lands, and in all times, 
it must alike prove disastrous. 

One who plays at courtship, then, is the true 
definition of a flirt, and the paths she treads 
are the more slippery because such an adven¬ 
turer will never want for playmates of the 
opposite sex when her disposition is known. 
In some instances the flirt will deceive those 
who on their part are sincere when she wounds 
as well as wrongs. This is no less mean than 
foolish; the game is more than hazardous, 
and the character of one who engages in it 
will soon be generally known. Apart from 
this, however, the flirt will continue to attract 
those who are worthy of such preferences as 
fi ers —men who make a recreation of her 
company, and can deal in the worthless flattery, 
which though sweet at first, may turn to 
bitterness.. If there is error committed on 
the one side, there is therefore selfishness 
on the other, and each will have its penalty. 
We need not suppose that the flirt’s companions 
are a whit better than herself; oftentimes they 
are assuredly more to blame, having no valid 
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excuse to offer for their conduct. That 
concession does not make the case any the 
better, however. By indiscretion a girl may 
injure herself, while she loses the opportunity 
of being a teaching example to those who 
would keenly feel her power. 

Thus the flirt may become her own victim, 
as it were ; she may be the victim of associates ; 
or she may victimise those who deserve better 
treatment at her hands. While the ill conse¬ 
quences will be far-reaching, the flirt will 
herself be the chief sufferer. The sins of the 
day will come home to roost at night. Ill seeds 
of whatever kind sown in youth will inevitably 
bring a harvest after their own kind in future 
years. 

We might, then, further define the flirt as 
one who sacrifices the substance for the 
shadow, throwing opportunities away which 
are regretted without avail when it is too late 
to save them. This is more especially true of 
those who seem to trifle with suitors without 
apparently knowing whether they care for 
them or not. Once yield to the temptation 
of over-rating your own attractions, or 
individual importance, and you will make 
a pitfall for yourself which may darken all the 
rest of your earthly pathway. This has often 
been done, and it is so easy to do it, that it 
will probably be done as often in the future 
as in the past. Perhaps there are no middle- 
class people of mature age whose life-experience 
has not made them familiar with cases of this 
kind—girls, who, in their day, were for the 
time carried away with the attentions and 
flattery of the unthinking. They had their 
day, and a short and inglorious day it was. 
As time would not wait for them, they were 
hurried forward to be lost sight of, or forgotten 
amid the great crowd of the rising generation. 
Such often have their minds soured in the race 
of life, while mere confirmed spinsters, whose 
supposed misfortunes are made a butt for 
wit and banter, show in their features that 
autumnal grace to which a well-known poet 
has made fitting reference. 

Among the more celebrated flirts of history, 

I suppose we should have to give a prominent 
place to Queen Elizabeth. This shows that 
acquirements, which, according to Dr. Johnson 
would have given dignity to a bishop, are 
no sure safeguard against a weakness to which 
the feminine nature is too often prone. What 
the great queen’s sentiments in regard to 
marriage really were, it would be impossible 
for any one to say; but history reveals enough 
of her private life to prove that regrets and 
disappointments came as in the case of more 
humble persons. In her youth Elizabeth 
Tudor was sprightly and good-looking; and 
as was perhaps inevitable, she more than 
sipped of the nectar of flattery, which was 
offered to her by interested persons. The 
habit of appropriating adulation as her own 
and believing it to be the truth, was strength¬ 
ened, instead of being cured by time. Thus 
a woman of this temperament turns against 
herself what was intended to work for her 
benefit. Though the suitors with whom she 
toyed in earlier years may subsequently have 
fallen off', the Queen’s vanity in regard to her 
own personal charms appears never to have 
waned. When they appealed on the scenes, 
she does not appear to have seriously intended 
to favour any of her suitors; she seems never 
to have wearied of protesting that she preferred 
a single life, but nevertheless, in her last days, 
Elizabeth’s conscience was not at ease. If 
youth could have been given back to her she 
would have done differently. Even a queen 
is human, she makes mistakes, and has her 
regrets like more humble people. 

It is with our own every-day life and more 
commonplace surroundings that we have 
chiefly to do, however; and the social life of 


many eminent persons would supply us with 
illustrations for our purpose. Take the not 
very widely known case of Philip Doddridge 
and Catherine Freeman, a little piece of 
English village history, which belongs to the 
days of George I. The future commentator 
was then a minister at Kibworth, and after 
living in lodgings he became one in the 
household of a farmer named Freeman. There 
happened to be a daughter—Catherine or 
Miss Kitty, as the young preacher called her, 
and with this maiden he fell deeply in love. 
Being as “blind” as lovers of an ardent 
temperament usually are, young Doddridge 
harboured a very exalted opinion of Catherine, 
but apart from her undoubted good looks, the 
farmer’s daughter does not appear to have 
merited such admiration as she called forth. 
For that age, her lover was one of the ten 
thousand ; but of course it may not have been 
possible to detect all of his good qualities, nor 
to possess the eminence to which he would 
attain. At the same time, a man of genuine 
worth commonly proclaims his character, and 
a woman whose own sterling merit helps her 
to detect the ring of true metal should be a 
judge in such matters. Miss Kitty saw in 
young Philip Doddridge nothing more than 
a devoted lover, however; and she encouraged 
his advances only in a flirting way, so that 
her devoted admirer never knew what her 
mind towards him really was. How she 
seemed to favour him, and then to repel him, 
just as a girl would do who was merely playing 
at courtship, instead of acting conscientiously. 
The opinion formed of Miss Catherine was no 
doubt too high ; and her subsequent conduct 
showed that she was too unstable to merit the 
confidence that was placed in her. Though 
she married at last, she appears to have 
united herself with one of the poorest creatures 
the country could have supplied. The case 
of Miss Kitty is typical of manj r others who 
have played with life opportunities, and with 
things too serious to be trifled with, until it 
has been too late to rectify their errors. 

Who is there with any great experience of 
the world that has not known such cases— 
girls who through mere giddiness, or lack 
of decision of character, have hewn out for 
themselves a hard lot when they might have 
commanded a position and an influence of very 
different character. Hence, we may take note 
of the fact, that from the standpoint of the 
world, the day may come when it is actually 
too late to mend; you may flirt with oppor¬ 
tunities, as well as with individuals, until the 
error cannot ever be repaired. The girl who 
degenerates into a genuine flirt becomes blind 
to the signs of the times and of her little 
world. Others may read her characteristics, 
but carried away by trifles of the hour, she 
builds on no sure basis. A syren voice may 
lead her to think she is the queen of the 
situation; but the disillusion soon comes ; 
and instead of being born to command, and 
to have a choice of any position she might 
be disposed to accept, the young adventurer 
finds that she is the subject of a hard 
taskmaster, whose service she cannot escape. 

The moral to be remembered then, is, 
Beware of little foxes which spoil the vines. 
The “little foxes ” in your case are defects 
in character which may seem to be small, or 
^ven insignificant, but which will, in the end, 
be sure to react disastrously upon yourself. 
Any kind of behaviour which leads people to 
think that you are fickle, vain, or inconstant, 
will surely tell against you. There is a prize 
to win in the world, if you will but strive for 
it; but in the race that you have to run, you 
must beware of flirtations of all kinds. Youth 
is in a sense a time of glorious liberty; but its 
fatal mistakes may lead to life-long bondage. 

G. H. P. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 



THOUGH FAR FROM CHURCH, YET NEAR TO 
[From the painting by Florence E. Saltmer.) 
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GOING TO REST. 


[See Frontispiece.) 

The sun is setting, but the moon ariseth, 

The full-moon pale, but with beauty bedight, 
The rest that we long for, the hope that inspireth 
Will bring us at last to the fullness of light; 

O joy when the dawn with its glories surpriseth, 
And weariness flies with the darkness of night! 


0 daughters still happy in mothers’ possession, 

Be yours the sweet care to return their past love, 
For others are weeping in constant depression, 
Lamenting that none such affection can prove ; 

So ease the dear steps, give a loving expression 
To aid the sweet mother to mansions above! 


And then may the recompense come when ’tis needed, 
And may your old age be attended with care, 

May the fullness of peace and each want be full heeded, 
And angels to minister comforts repair; 

Ah ! then you may find your devotion exceeded 

And prove what Parental completeness is there! C. P. 



THE MASTER OF RIVERSWOOD. 

By CHRISTIAN BURKE, Author of “ Roses and Lilies of Christendom,” “ Jim : a Story of Child-Life,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ Fulk, I do wish you would listen ! ” 

“ My dear, I am listening! ” and the 
Master of Riverswood lifted his head from 
his book, and fixed a pair of dreamy brown 
eyes upon his sister’s face. 

“Listening with your ears shut, perhaps,” 
retorted that aggrieved and energetic per¬ 
sonage sharply. “Do you know what I was 
talking about ? ” 

Fulk Maxwell stroked his beard medita¬ 
tively, as he replied, “About some child, 
wasn’t it ? ” 

“But what child?” persisted his com¬ 
panion, bent on proving his inattention. 

“ I’m sure I haven’t the least idea. One of 
those little imps in your Sunday school, pro¬ 
bably ”—then at her expression of despair he 
added with a laugh, half of amusement, half 
of apology, “ Really you know, Prue, if you 
will come and * interview ’ me when all my 
thoughts are stuck fast in a classical bog, 
what can you expect ? However, I am all 
attention now.” 


“ I’m sure if I knew when I should not 
find you ‘ stuck fast ’ in something or other, 
I’d gladly come at that time ! But that’s not 
the point now, what I want to know is what 
is to be done about Cicely Fairfax ? The 
child cannot stay on in that desolate old 
house, now that her father’s funeral is over. 
Do you wish her to come here ? ” 

“ My ward ! save the mark ! I had for¬ 
gotten all about her for the moment, poor 
child. Of course she must come here, where 
else could she go ? ” 

“ I’m sure I don’t know. She is too old 
for school, even if you wished it; she must be 
seventeen, I fancy.” 

“ School ! certainly not. She will be 
miserable enough without her father and her 
home ; it would be absolute cruelty to send 
her quite among strangers. One girl more 
or less won’t be too much for you, will 
it ? And the house is big enough, in all 
conscience.” 

“ Very well. Indeed it is what I wished 
myself, but it was for you to decide. I will 
write and make arrangements, and send 


Bennett to town to meet her. You would 
not care to go yourself, would you ? ” 

Her brother held up his hands with a 
gesture of honor. “Not I, for pity sake 
spare me that. What do I know about 
girls ? ” and he pulled his book towards him. 

“Oh, wait a moment, Fulk. The architect 
is coming with the plans for the new school¬ 
rooms this morning, won’t you see him ? The 
vicar is going to look in.” 

“ Can’t you settle it without me ? You and 
the vicar know far more about it than I do, 
whatever pleases you will please me. I’ll do 
the paying part—isn’t that fair ? ” 

“ Well, if you won’t,”—with a stifled sigh ; 
“ and that reminds me, I want some more 
money for the boys’ school-fees.” 

“ All right,” and after pulling out some half 
dozen drawers in search of his cheque-book, 
Mr. Maxwell finally unearthed it, and hastily 
scribbling a cheque tossed it into his sister’s 
lap, inquiring, “ is that enough ? ” 

“Too much. I’ll bring you back the 
balance,” with a mischievous smile. 

“Now, Prue, don’t. I cannot imagine why 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


you won’t draw cheques yourself, without 
coming to me.” 

“ Because I think it is right you should 
know what is spent beyond the mere house¬ 
keeping.” 

“ I’m sure I don’t want to know. Now, is 
that all ? ” 

“ i believe so. Oh, one thing more ; that 
agent of yours says the Leacroft Farm lease 
is out this summer. He seems set against 
your renewing it, and says he has a good offer 
for it already.” 

“I won’t have the old people turned out 
though, if they want to stay. There’s been 
a Thorpe at Leacroft for generations, hasn’t 
there ? ” 

“Yes, and they are your best tenants as 
regards themselves, but you might get a 
higher rent for the farm. However, I should 
be much grieved for them to go, only you had 
better speak to Norris. He seems to think 
you gave him leave to do as he thought 
best.” 

“I did no such thing. Yes, I must speak 
to him, bother him !—or you might ? ” per¬ 
suasively. 

“ No, Fulk, you really must do it yourself. 
I can manage the house and the servants, but 
not your agent. He will not brook any con¬ 
trol but yours, and you let him have his own 
way far too much. I do sometimes wish you 
would remember you are really the respon¬ 
sible head of affairs. It’s all very well shelv¬ 
ing things on to me, but we shall have a 
catastrophe some day.” 

“ My poor Prue. I really will reform some 
time or other. But you know in this ad¬ 
vanced age even royalty is only expected to 
be ornamental. It’s the Prime Minister that 
rules, and where could there be a better 
Premier than mine—Prudence itself! ” 

He smiled as he spoke, a swift bright smile 
that lighted up his handsome face, the only 
fault to be brought against which was the 
“lost” expression it habitually wore. Then 
as his sister rose, smiling too in spite of her¬ 
self, yet looking vexed the while, he got up 
and opened the door for her, and when she 
had fairly departed stood looking out of the 
window with a somewhat gloomy expression. 

Yet the prospect was a pleasant one. From 
where he stood his eye took in a stretch of 
lawn and meadow-land sloping down to the 
river. On the further bank the rising ground 
was richly wooded, the great trees in their 
early spring-green lifting their branches 
against the clear blue sky. To the left, a 
thin column of smoke marked the where¬ 
abouts of Leacroft Farm, and to the right 
rose the chimney-stacks, and the tall church 
spire of the little village half a mile away. A 
sufficiently satisfactory out-look, but the owner 
thereof did not appear to find it admirable. 
“Hang the estate!” he muttered, with un¬ 
usual energy; “ I’m sure I would give these 
precious broad acres to anyone who would 
take the bother of them, if I could.” He 
seated himself again in his great oak-chair, 
the while his eyes wanderc 1 lovingly round 
the room, with its well-filled shelves, its rare 
engravings, and priceless folios. “ But I 
would keep the library,” he added, by way of 
an after-thought, and then he opened his 
Aristophanes, and was once more lost to 
sight and sense. 

Fulk Maxwell’s position was in some re¬ 
spects an unusual one. His father had mar¬ 
ried in early life the daughter of a noted 
scholar, who had settled in a tiny foreign 
town, and whose acquaintance Mr. Maxwell 
made when travelling abroad. The young 
wife, bom under brighter suns, faded and 
languished in the keener air of her northern 
home, and when Fulk was barely a year old 
and Prudence only three she died, whilst on a 
visit to her own people, and her sorrowful 
husband returned to England alone, leaving 


the children in the care of their grandparents. 
His second marriage, some years later, enabled 
him to have them back, the one permanently, 
the other at intervals, for Fulk never took 
kindly to his native country. His father was 
the more willing to leave him with his 
mother’s relatives, inasmuch as he found him¬ 
self at a loss to understand the dreamy, book- 
loving lad, who seemed to have inherited all 
his grandfather’s scholarly proclivities. Pru¬ 
dence, who was the essence of practicality, 
and the five sturdy boys and girls that were 
born of his second marriage, were much more 
after his own heart. 

Thus, educated abroad, and more in his 
element among his grandfather’s dusty old 
tomes than at Riverswood,—where he was 
expected to hunt and fish and to take an 
interest in the price of corn, or the state of 
the crops, things which he held in whimsical 
abhorrence,—Fulk troubled himself but little 
about the inheritance that was one day to 
be his. It was therefore an overwhelming 
shock when he was suddenly recalled to 
England by the intelligence that his father, 
a strong healthy man, likely in the ordinary 
course of things to live for many years, had 
been killed by a fall from his horse. Mrs. 
Maxwell, then a confirmed invalid, never 
recovered her husband’s death, and in a few 
months followed him to the grave. So that 
at seven-and-twenty the young, half foreign 
student found himself owner of Riverswood, 
at the head of a large household, and the 
guardian and protector of his half-brothers 
and sisters. 

Fortunately for him and for them, Prudence 
Maxwell took up the reins of government as 
far as possible. Trained under her father’s 
eye, and with much practical capacity, she 
was in all respects a better “ man of business ” 
than her brother, while owing to her step¬ 
mother’s ill-health she had long been in all but 
name at the head of the domestic affairs, 
which she managed both wisely and well. 

Sincerely anxious to do all that was right, 
yet looking upon his property as far more 
bother than it was worth, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that Fulk soon fell into the way 
of devolving all the management as far as he 
possibly could upon his sister. She, how¬ 
ever, a sensible far-sighted woman, did her 
utmost to resist a state of things which she 
knew to be neither natural nor wise, yet 
insensibly she found herself driven to take 
the lead in the very way she objected to, by 
the fact that unless she did so, important 
matters were set aside or utterly forgotten. 
Still it was entirely contrary to her own 
wishes, and she endeavoured on all occasions 
to uphold and set prominently forward her 
brother’s authority, her efforts being not 
infrequently rendered ineffectual by his own 
careless avowals of ignorance and indifference. 
“ I know nothing about it, go to my sister,” 
or “ Miss Maxwell will settle that, I have 
nothing to do with it,” were the kind of 
observations which tried her patience to the 
uttermost and provoked indignant speeches 
and remonstrances at which he only laughed. 
.She was deeply attached to her brother, and 
apart from this non-recognition of his re¬ 
sponsibilities, there was indeed much to ad¬ 
mire and love in him. A kindly, gentle, 
even-tempered man, very unselfish in all 
personal matters, rigidly honourable, almost 
extravagantly generous, and a gentleman to 
the backbone, he won readily upon the 
affections of all who were brought into close 
contact with him. The household servants 
could not but regard with affection an 
employer at once so courteous and easy to 
please, liis young sisters adored him, and 
considered it a surpassing triumph when he 
could be dragged from his books into the 
garden where they hung about him like so 
many bees, and the two boys were loud in 


their praises of a “ governor ” who never 
“jawed’’and whose tips were perhaps more 
frequent than judicious. 

Luckily for them, Prudence was supreme so 
far as the younger members of the family were 
concerned, and at once kind and just, she 
made her rule both real and respected, so 
that on the whole things went smoothly 
.enough. Two years had passed quietly away 
after this fashion when Mr. Maxwell found 
himself called upon to fulfil the duties of a 
guardian to a young .Scotch cousin, whose 
father’s death left her without a single nearer 
relation. The two families were only 
distantly connected, and had known but 
little of each other, but when Alexander 
Fairfax, just before he died, had written to 
ask his cousin’s protection for his mother¬ 
less daughter, Fulk was ready for once to 
act himself in the matter. He had written 
so. kindly and cordially that the sick man’s 
mind was set at rest, and the poor girl her¬ 
self looked forward to the hope of finding at 
least one friend in that cold distant England 
from which her heart turned with such a sense 
of desolation. 

A pebble thrown into the water, a circle of 
ripples, and then the stone is absorbed in the 
lake, and all goes on as before. In some such 
fashion as this was Cicely Fairfax’s advent to 
Riverswood. Her coming had been eagerly 
discussed and looked forward to by Thursa, 
Madeline, and Vera, while even Godfrey and 
Roger were not above speculating with some 
curiosity as to the new-comer. Yet when she 
actually arrived they were all struck with 
most inopportune shyness, and her welcome 
would have been a decidedly silent one had 
not Prudence come to the rescue. Her quick 
bright greeting was pleasant to the lonely 
tired girl, and still more pleasant was the 
quiet hand-clasp and the few friendly sym¬ 
pathising words of her guardian, when he tore 
himself away from his books and came out to 
receive her. 

Missing her father at every turn, Cicely was 
for a while terribly home-sick, and filled at 
times with an almost unconquerable longing 
to get back to that now empty and deserted 
house, where it seemed to her as if she must 
surely still find all as it was wont to be. Yet 
by degrees the happy family life grew pleasant 
to her, the girls were bright and friendly, and 
even the boys, whom she had somewhat 
dreaded, she found to her surprise were 
kind and companionable, while Prudence’s 
motherly care was a fresh and altogether 
delightful experience. She began to enjoy 
the new sights and sounds with which she was 
surrounded, and though scorning the idea 
that river and meadow-land could ever be 
considered a fair exchange for moorland and 
sea, she felt herself soothed and gladdened by 
the peacefulness round her, and to recognise 
beauty in what had at first seemed to her only 
tame and spiritless. Of Fulk she saw but 
little, but there was between them from the 
first a sense of fellow-feeling almost amounting 
to sympathy. Each knew the lack of some¬ 
thing. He looked back regretfully to his old, 
free, unconventional life, his former compan¬ 
ions, and his unrestricted leisure; while she 
hungered for the salt sea breezes, the hea¬ 
thery moors, and the wild rugged grandeur of 
her northern home. A scholar’s daughter, 
his absorption in his studies seemed to her 
natural enough, and the fact that in her own 
life her father had reigned supreme, inclined 
her to regard her guardian as the authority for 
everything in a way which amazed his young 
brothers and sisters not a little. And if the 
manner in which he delegated his power to 
others sometimes perplexed her, she was of far 
too loyal a nature to consider him as other 
than the real and actual head of the house. 

(To be continued.) 
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MUSIC IN SOCIAL LIFE. 

By LADY MACFARREN. 


ne of the features of 
our modern life is 
the forming of an 
indefinite number of 
acquaintances, to 
keep in touch with 
whom every house¬ 
hold organises either 
regularly recurring, 
or occasional “At 
Home ” days. At 
the weekly, fortnightly, or other recurring 
gatherings of this kind (mostly of ladies), 
mutual acquaintances meet, settle down to the 
ordinary conversation with the hostess or each 
other, perhaps to the ordinary gossip. It is the 
desire for personal communication beyond the 
home circle that brings them together. Few 
women withdraw themselves from these 
opportunities of having such communication ; 
the cultivated converse on topics of general 
interest, whilst the greater number talk only 
of matters relating to themselves. In house¬ 
holds where it is not convenient to have 
regular “ At Plomes ” it is usual, a few times 
during th'e season, to invite an inconvenient 
number of persons, many of whom are 
strangers to each other, and most of whom 
must necessarily remain standing great part of 
the time, and where the comfortable chat with 
one or another friend becomes a matter of 
difficulty. It is felt that some entertainment 
must be provided for these many guests, and 
this mostly takes the form of a concert. 
Music is the art of sympathy, and therefore, 
theoretically, music should be the means to 
hold in a common bond a promiscuous as¬ 
semblage. But practically we find this by no 
means to be the case. Let us examine why 
the hospitable intentions of hosts and hostesses 
are so often frustrated by the indifference or 
weariness of their guests, why we return so 
often from these occasions unrefreshed, with a 
sense of time wasted. In the first place it 
depends on whether the music chosen for 
performance is in the main in accordance with 
the musical taste of the audience. Music is 
of two kinds, it appeals to our emotions either 
through the intellect, or merely through the 
ear. To take pleasure in the first, a very 
considerable initiation as 'well as natural 
aptitude are indispensable, and as these 
qualifications are extremely rare, when classical 
masterpieces are chosen for performance on 
these occasions,the bulk of the audience either 
listen in manifest apathy or begin to talk, to 
the discomfiture of performers and the dis¬ 
crediting of art. It is on the other hand quite 
possible that the classical masterpieces are 
executed without understanding, even by 


reputable performers, and therefore incapable 
of holding the hearers in silent attention 
during their long course. We have in our 
midst a growing army of musical executants 
who have mastered a sufficient technique to 
perform their respective repertoires , but have 
no power whatever to vitalise what they 
perform, either by phrasing, by light and 
shade or by perception of its construction or 
inward meaning. The whole study of 
instrumental music is more and more bent 
on the acquisition of technique; whereas 
years are spent on mastering the keyboard of 
the pianoforte, for instance, when its command 
has been gained, the young player is often 
launched on the world, untrained in the art to 
which his technique can only supply the tools; 
believing the means to be the end, he never 
hesitates to inflict on his hearers performances 
in which the very mainspring of music is 
lacking. 

Of such utterances a great musician, now 
passed from us, used to say, “ I wish the fellow 
would leave out the notes and play the music.” 
Thus, except in the very limited circles where 
classical music is understood and where its 
competent exponents can be secured, classical 
music is felt to be unsuited to social gather¬ 
ings, and programmes are mostly made up 
of short popular songs and pieces that make 
but slight demands on the attention. In 
this field it is far easier to find adequate 
interpreters; but here again we strike upon a 
formidable drawback, inherent in our receptive 
powers. Each song or piece, be it ever so 
short or slender in character, has its own little 
atmosphere ; its rhythm, its phraseology, its 
expression peculiar to itself, and it requires 
a certain effort of the attention to put oneself 
in accord with it. To make this effort many 
consecutive times is extremely wearying, far 
more so than to follow out the development of 
ideas in a well-constructed instrumental piece, 
and the result is that many trifles cloy the 
sense, ennui sets in and the usual resource and 
alternative is social chatter, to the confusion 
of the poor singers and players, slow to under¬ 
stand that there can only be a limited supply 
of artificial sympathy with flimsy brainwork, 
and that the hearers have become indifferent. 
When we consider how seldom the words of 
songs are heard, and how very seldom they 
represent anything worthy to enchain the 
attention, apart from the perpetual shifting of 
the scene for which our sympathy is taxed, 
this indifference can scarcely be matter for 
reproach. 

Where to look for a remedy to this unsatis¬ 
factory stall of things ? As with every other 
grievance in our social life, in our rapid evolu¬ 


tion we apprehend a better state of things than 
that into which we have been called. There 
should be, in large gatherings of human beings, 
some bond or purpose beyond tea and chatter, 
but a number of cultivated or semi-cultivated 
men and women cannot be expected to meet 
in sympathy over an entertainment that might 
raise awe and wonder at a penny reading. 
Wherever music is given there should be a 
room at the disposal of guests who do not care 
for music, there should be careful considera¬ 
tion as to what kind of music is likely to be 
acceptable to the majority of the guests; if 
there are many serious amateurs, one single 
work by a master, well rehearsed by competent 
artists, might make the occasion memorable 
to many, rather than a long programme, 
scrambled through without preparation ; if, as 
is mostly the case, light pieces only are given, 
care should be taken to eschew all such as 
make demands on an earnest sympathy. 

Nothing jars more than to hear a song of 
Schumann or some other musical poet 
between drawing-room pieces of the day and 
royalty ballads, and above all there should be 
none but competent performers, who are 
entitled to command attention. The imma¬ 
ture and unqualified have no right to inflict 
their crude attempts, and the possessors of 
mere technique call for no sympathy whatever, 
however expert they may be ; art is degraded 
whenever it is made the vehicle for personal 
display. 

It cannot be too much insisted upon that 
music is no exhibition of mechanical skill, it is 
a language in which the unspoken and 
unspeakable part of our nature reveals itself, 
and the widely diffused aspiration of the 
present day after technique is only the aspira¬ 
tion after adequate tools for its exposition in 
the utterances ol masters who are accepted as 
the representatives of the feelings and moods 
of humanity. In a formal age these utterances 
were formal, in a free-thinking, wide-searching 
age like ours they are wide and manifold, and 
for their due interpretation infinite thought, 
observation of character, of poetry, of other 
arts, of every kind of manifestation of the ideal 
must be brought to bear, even in the case of 
talents endowed with a happy lyrical intuition. 
In the mind of the interpreter the notes should 
dissolve themselves into the mood that called 
them forth, and come to life again through his 
voice or hands as that mood vitalised into 
sound. When this great art is more studied 
and diffused, music will come to a wider 
recognition as a living bond of sympathy to 
the scattered human atoms, which some fatal 
centrifugal impulse seems driving more and 
more asunder as time proceeds. 
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AT SCHOOL. FRIENDS WITH ALL. 



AT COLLEGE. CONGRATULATED. 



DEVELOPMENT OF HEART. 



THE INTRODUCTION. GOOD HABITS AND 
PLEASANT FRIENDS. 


THE GIRLS OWN PAPER. 



THE CHILD :— 

HOW WILL SHE DEVELOP? 


VARIETIES. 

Rules for House-Furnishing. 

The following general principles on house¬ 
furnishing have been laid down by a French 
writer :— 

1. The dwelling must be like the dweller. 

2. In every house the chief room should 
correspond to the chief interest of the dweller; 
for instance, in an artist’s it should be the 
studio, or in the case of a man of letters the 
study. 

3. Furniture should be bought bit by bit, 
and never all at once, as it is by degrees that 
our ideas grow and develop. 

4. "When buying always be guided by taste 
only, a sense of fitness and a feeling of need, 
never by any idea of imitation, nor by vanity, 
nor by the price. 

Whether we agree with all this or not, there 
is no doubt that the more completely a house 
represents the character, tastes, and ideas of 
its inmates, the more original and interesting 
it is, and the more lovable and home-like, if 
we care for the people living in it. 

An Expensive Young Lady. 

Estimates of the rate of expenditure of any 
class of people must be taken with a grain of 
salt. But no doubt there is some truth in the 
following attempt made recently by a New 
York journal to reckon up the cost of the 
fashionable New York girl. 

With ^500 a year as a low estimate for her 
dress, a sum ranging from j£i8o to ^300 a 
year is set down for “ finishing ” her education 
at a really first-class school. And this does 
not include “music, painting, dancing, modern 
and dead languages,” English and French ex¬ 
cepted, which are all extras. 

The budget is given approximately thus :— 
Education, ^180; dancing, £ 8 ; riding, £ 8 ; 
fencing, £ 8 ; music, ^16; athletics, 
baths, ^30; bonbons, ^30. The total is ^293. 
But in this estimate there is no allowance 
for painting, swimming, bowling, languages, 
flowers, matinee-tickets, a maid, a groom, a 
manicure, a hairdresser, gifts, charity, or 
clothing. 

Life Worth Living. —Make life a ministry 
of love, and it will always be worth living. 

Browning. 



AT SCHOOL. DISLIKED BY MOST. 



THE FALLING AWAY. WANT OF 
SYMPATHY. 



BAD HABITS AND BAD FRIENDS. 




























A “FAIRY” STORY. 




Govern Your Temper.— First study to 
acquire a composure of mind and body. Avoid 
agitation of one or the other, especially before 
and after meals, and whilst the process of 
digestion is going on. To this end, govern 
your temper, endeavour to look at the bright 
side of things, keep down as much as possible 
the unruly passions, discard envy, hatred, and 
malice, and lay your head upon your pillow in 
charity with all mankind. Let not your wants 
outrun your means. Whatever difficulties 
you have to encounter, be not perplexed, but 
only think what is right to do in the sight of 
Him who seeth all things, and bear without 
pining the results. When your meals are 
solitary, let your thoughts be cheerful; when 
they are social, which is better, avoid disputes, 
or serious arguments, or unpleasant topics. 
“ Unquiet meals,” says Shakspeare, “make 
ill digestions; ” and the contrary is produced 
by easy conversation, a pleasant project, 
welcome news, or a lively companion. 
I advise wives not to entertain their 
husbands with domestic grievances about 
children or servants, nor to ask for 
money, nor propound unreasonable or 
provoking questions; and advise hus¬ 
bands to keep the cares and vexations 
of the world to themselves, but to be 
communicative of whatever is comfort¬ 
able, cheerful, and amusing. Self- 
government is the best step to health 
and happiness.— Walker. 

How to look Old and Ugly. ^We 
are doing a great deal towards making 
ourselves look old and ugly when we give 
way to worry and fretfulness.— Ruskin. 

Beware of Pride. —There is no 
passion which steals into the heart more 
imperceptibly and covers itself under 
more disguises than pride.— Addison. 



happy old age. 


Moral Courage. —Have the courage to 
speak your mind when it is necessary to do so, 
and to hold your tongue when it is better that 
you should be silent. Have the courage to 
speak to a poor friend in a threadbare coat, 
even in the street, and when a rich one is nigh ; 
the effort is less than many take it to be, and 
the act is worthy a king. Have the courage 
to adhere to a first resolution when you cannot 
change it for a better, and to abandon it at 
the eleventh hour upon conviction. Have the 
courage to say you hate the “ polka,” and 
prefer an English song to an Italian “ piece of 
music,” if such be your taste. Have the 
courage to wear your old garments till you 
can pay for new ones. Have the courage to 
prefer propriety to fashion—one is but the 
abuse of the other.— W. yones, F.S.A. 
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READING HER OWN PRINTED 
PHILOSOPHY. 




A MISERABLE END. 


A “FAIRY” STORY. 

By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of “Wild Nature Won by Kindness.” 


I am often envied as the possessor of one of 
the most charming bird pets it is possible to 
imagine. 

My “ Fairy ” is a tiny whitethroat, a sleek, 
delicate grey-coloured bird with a pure white 
breast, of lovely form, swift in flight, and of 
most engaging disposition. 

I met with it in this wise. A plaintive 
little cheeping sound attracted my attention 
one morning at breakfast-time, and looking 
outside the window, I saw a tiny half-fledged 
bird sitting on the ground, looking pitifully 
up at me ; it pleaded its hungry condition with 
open beak, and seemed to have no fear at my 
approach. Of course such a poor little 
motherless waif must be cared for, so I brought 


it in, and it received very readily the pro- 
vender I offered it. 

I never saw such a tiny quaint-looking piece 
of bird-life; its little throat feathers were 
beginning to show on either side like a small 
white cravat; it had about half an inch of tail, 
and minute quills all over its body gave token 
of coming feathers. The delightful thing 
about it was its exceeding tameness ; it w’ould 
sit on your finger and gaze at you with a 
considering expression; no noise frightened it; 
it was quite content with life in a basket, or 
on the table, and therefore it became my con¬ 
stant companion, and has grown to be very 
dear to me and a wide circle of friends. 

Fairy’s advent was in July, and for the first 


month the early morning feeding was no small 
care, but love makes all things easy, and at 
last my small charge could feed itself, and 
learnt the use of its wings. 

Daily baths were taken in my soap dish, 
which was amply large enough at first, but now 
Fairy is promoted to the sponge basin, in which 
she flutters every morning to her heart’s con¬ 
tent and dries herself afterwards by swift 
flights about the room. The bath over, the 
next thing is to search for flies on the window- 
panes, or on the floor; these are snapped up 
as great dainties, and in this way Fairy has 
greatly promoted my comfort all through the 
heat of August and September (1893) by 
keeping our rooms free of winged insects. 
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I have only to take Fairy on my finger and 
direct her attention to a fly on the ceiling, 
when off she darts, like a hawk after its 
quarry, and the fly disappears like magic. 

I was much amused to w*atch her day after 
day eyeing a large spider in the corner of the 
room; she evidently considered very deeply 
whether she could tackle it; it was large 
and she -was small, and for three days she 
hesitated, but at last her courage was 
equal to the enterprise, and the spider 
was seized, minced up, and eaten. My 
tiny pet lives on grapes, lettuce, flies, meal¬ 
worms, and as great indulgences, cream and 
sugar; a tin of special bird food supplies 
other items of diet. Fairy is in and out of 
her cage all day, and but for fear of accidents 
she might have the range of the house, so 
confident am I that she would not wish to 
stray from her happy home. Still she loves 
an expedition, and once, having flown after 
me into the hall I did not see her again for an 
hour or more; a hunt was needful, and after 
searching every room she was at last discovered 
cheerfully investigating the boxes in a lumber 
room at the very top of the house. 

I never knew such a clever fearless little 
bird. She will put her small body into every 
comer in search of information, she visits all 
my friends as they sit at luncheon, pulls their 
hair, sits on their fingers, and is, of course, 
universally beloved. 

I was curious to note whether Fairy would 
grow restless when the migrating season began, 
but her abnormal life indoors so altered her 
natural instincts that she made herself quite 
happy throughout the autumn, and we were 
truly glad that we were not called to bid adieu 
to such a lovable companion. 

Very naturally some readers may ask, 
“How can I obtain a tame, happy little pet 
bird such as my white throat now is ? ” 

I can only reply, such a thing is not to be 
bought (or very rarely) for any amount of 
money, but can be attained by anyone who 
will bring up a young fledgling from its earliest 
youth with never-failing love and gentleness. 
There is no secret about it; it is not a gift 
bestowed on some and withheld from others as 
many seem to suppose, judging from the 
number of times I have been told, “ Oh, you 
have the gift of taming creatures.” I always 
disclaim the assertion and say the simple 
truth, that just as you seek to win the heart 
of a child by invariable gentle kindness, so 


THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 

these innocent dumb brethren of ours yield us 
their devoted love if they meet with similar 
treatment at our hands. 

We must not begin the task of bringing up 
a young bird without counting the cost before¬ 
hand. It will mean rising every morning 
between four and five and having little sleep 
afterwards, for we must imitate the self-denying 
industry of the mother-bird in providing food 
for her young ones. 

If we look out over the dewy lawns at 
daybreak in spring and summer, we shall see 
thrushes, blackbirds, robins, and many other 
birds all actively engaged in searching for 
worms and insects to supply the needs of their 
respective families. 

All through the day we must think of the 
tender creature we have undertaken to rear, 
giving it about every half hour as much food 
as it desires and keeping it warmly covered 
from cold and draughts, lest its limbs should 
be attacked by cramp. 

This ailment seems incurable, and is the 
cruel fate of most fledglings that are brought 
away from their parents, because people forget 
that the warmth of the mother-bird is essential 
to the life of the callow brood, and I, for one, 
never promote the rearing of young wild birds 
unless, as in the case of a motherless waif like 
my “ Fairy,” we try to save a little innocent 
life by doing what we can to imitate its 
natural bringing up. Absolute tameness can 
only be attained by unvarying gentle treat¬ 
ment. Never has Fairy heard a harsh word, 
or as far as I know, has she had a fright of 
any kind. 

A single grip of Mungo’s * cruel little jaws 
would end her life in a moment, but Fairy 
does not know it, and she sings on fearlessly 
as he passes her cage. I believe she would 
act as a much petted little dog used to do 
when his mistress pretended to scold him 
severely; he would look about eagerly to see 
where the wicked animal could be that he 
might fly at him. I tried to speak seriously to 
my small bird one day when she was particularly 
in my way, but she only gave me some hard 
pecks, and to my great amusement fought me 
with her tiny claws much as a game-cock 
would use his spurs. 

Although the whitethroat is plentiful in the 
Southern counties, I do not find that people, 
as a rule, are at all familiar with its appearance, 


* My mongoose. 


LITTLE MOTHER’S HOUSE: HOW SHE 


PART I. 

CONTRASTS. 

The maid-of-all-work at Rosebank Cottage 
had just ushered in a visitor, and closed upon 
her the door of the only parlour or drawing¬ 
room that the modest dwelling boasted. 

It was a brilliant, sunny day, and the blinds 
were drawn, although the windows being 
open the air came pleasantly in; in the sub¬ 
dued light thus obtained the room was looking 
its best, only if one judged it by the look on 
this visitor’s face as she took note of all about 
her it was but a sorry best. 

So much depends upon individual point of 
view, “ measuring ourselves by ourselves,” we 
rarely if ever attain right judgment. I daresay 
if you or I, reader, had gone into that room 
instead of this lady (whose dress betokened 
that it was her chief care in life) we should 
have thought it a very pleasant place this 
warm summer’s morning. 

But this visitor’s quick eye noted that there 


By L. H. YATES. 

were places worn almost threadbare—not 
quite, in the carpet—the chairs were a little 
sunk in the seats as though they knew well 
what it was to be sat upon ; there were darns 
—very fine and neat, but still darns—in some 
of the coverings, and the furniture generally 
proclaimed that it was there for use, not for 
show. 

What did she not see ? 

She did not note that the soft, harmonious 
colouring of the room, the disposition of its 
inexpensive but good furniture, and its free¬ 
dom from the crowd of ornamental objects 
gave it the reposeful air which is of itself rest 
to a weary mind ; neither did she value the 
exquisite cleanliness and neatness everywhere, 
nor see how the very ferns flourished as if they 
knew they were tended by some one who 
noted their eveiy leaf. 

There is not much time, however, for noting 
either virtues or defects, for the door soon 
opens to admit the mistress of the place, and 
whether it is that her surroundings so exactly 


and I imagine this arises from the shy habits 
of the bird. It flits quickly out of sight when 
alarmed, and being of an inconspicuous grey 
colour it requires a keen eye to distinguish it 
when hopping noiselessly about in weedy 
hedgerows, where it is so often found, that it 
has obtained the provincial name of Nettle 
Creeper. 

The sharp clicking note this bird makes 
when excited we constantly hear in furze bushes 
and hedges, which is a proof that the white- 
throat exists in some numbers in Middlesex, 
and now that my “ Fairy ” has begun to 
sing, I find it is a strain with which I am 
quite familiar. My curiosity has often been 
excited by hearing low soft warbles from 
unseen singers on the common or in the 
woods ; I vainly tried to see what bird it could 
be, but it always seemed to remain out of 
sight. My small pet has solved the mystery 
by performing for my private benefit the sweet 
music of her wild brethren out of doors. 

I am constantly reminded of the lines in 
Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner.” 

“ A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 

As I sit at my writing, the delicate soft 
warbling goes on hour after hour, and is a 
source of real pleasure to me, it is so manifestly 
the outcome of a perfectly happy little spirit 
telling out its inward joy in its own sweet 
fashion. 

Captivity has no terrors for Fairy ; she loves 
her cage, and will hardly leave it except when 
she occasionally takes a swift flight to and fro, 
and then alights on my note paper to give a 
peck at my pen. She delights in sitting on 
the fender, fluffing up her feathers to revel in 
the warmth which, in winter, is her substitute 
for sunshine, and before long she returns to 
her own little home, and may be seen gracefully 
sipping the sweet juice of a grape before 
recommencing her song. 

I often wonder how long this, my latest 
pet, may be spared to me ! A bird’s life is 
such a tender thing, a moment’s carelessness 
may rob one of a cherished pet, and the 
greatest care will not always guard such a 
tiny swift flying bird from injury. 

May the sorrowful day be far distant that 
shall see me bereft of my little ray of home 
sunshine, my Fairy whitethroat. 


KEPT IT. 


suit her, or that she suits them, we feel that 
we are now looking at a completed picture. 

“How are you, Maiy ? Do you remember 
me ? ” asks her visitor rising up. 

She is tall and somewhat stately, and looks 
down physically as well as socially upon the 
smaller figure. But the little woman has 
taken her visitor’s hand in both her own, and 
her face is brimming over with welcome. 

“ How good of you to find me out, Lydia ! 
Remember you ? Why, of course, though 
you certainly have changed, and indeed it 
must be ten years since we met, so it is no 
wonder! ” 

“Twelve years,” says Lydia sententiously. 
“ But you have altered very little com¬ 
paratively, Mary. How do you keep so 
young ? You are over thirty-five as much as 
I am, but I am looking for grey hairs already. 
I should have expected that with all your 
family you would have been worried into an 
old woman by now.” 

Mary smiles more radiantly still. 
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“Indeed, I think it is my children who 
keep me from feeling old. They begin to 
measure heights with me, and my big boy will 
very soon-look down upon me ; I can’t feel 
old with them. Have you no children, 
Lydia ? ” 

“No, and I never wanted any; I couldn’t 
be plagued with them. You see, I go out a 
great deal, we go much into society; we are 
staying now at Dolby Hall, that is why I was 
able to come over and see you to-day; I 
remembered you were in this neighbourhood. 
Quiet place, isn’t it ? ” 

“It is full of life to me,” Mary answered 
gently—she felt, although she did not appear 
to see the condescension expressed by her 
visitor’s manner; the Dolby Hall inmates 
were not of her world, but she felt no 
reflected glory by having one of its guests 
under her roof. 

“ Ah well, I daresay you are happy enough, 
Mary, you certainly look it. Do you remember 
how we used to plan what our future should 
be when we were at school ? In some ways 
mine has exceeded my expectations ; of course 
I have had disappointments, but I could never 
have endured poverty.” 

“ And I deliberately chose poverty, didn’t 
T ? ” Mary said, smiling still. She remembered 
Lydia’s grand wedding with Sir Samuel Cairn, 
a man reputed as hard by nature as by name, 
but also reputed to have great wealth in land 
and coin ; while she, who as Lydia’s chosen 
chum at school, had figured by her side at the 
altar that day, and but a short time after had 
stood before the same altar again, to plight 
her troth to the plain man whose only wealth 
was a loving heart, whose only possessions 
were sound brains, strong hands, and honest 
principles. 

And after twelve years’ trial, she could look 
at Lydia in her splendid attire, and feel not a 
pang of envy or regret. 

How she would have explained the reason 
of her contentment I know not, for presently 
there was a sound of quick feet in the little 
hall, and an impatient voice said— 

“ Mother, mother, where are you ? I want 
mother-” 

She went to the door and opened it, 

“ Mother is here, Charlie, what is it ? I have 
a visitor ; hang up your cap and come and see 
au old friend of mine.” 

Some boys fight shy of strangers, but this 
one was his mother’s boy, and like her had 
not a spark of self-consciousness about him, 
so beyond looking to see that his hands were 
clean—he would not have offered a dirty 
“ paw ” to anyone—he had no further thought 
about his appearance, and obediently followed 
her in. 

“This is Charlie, my big boy, Lydia,” said 
his mother proudly with her hand on his 
shoulder. 

“A fine boy, very; how do you do?” 
Lydia spoke patronisingly and extended the 
tips of her delicate gloves somewhat reluc¬ 
tantly, but he scarcely touched them. Deep 
down in her heart she could not help acknow¬ 
ledging to herself that Sir Samuel would have 
given half his wealth to have been able to call 
such a boy his son. 

The boy looked from one to the other; he 
had not much comprehension of what con¬ 
stituted the difference between these tw r o 
women, but his clear eyes were not dazzled 
by the stranger’s grandeur, his “ little mums ” 
would have looked a deal jollier if she were 


dressed up as well, he thought : so presently 
he burst out with the news that wouldn’t 
“keep,” quite disregardful that a society dame 
could not be expected to have any interest in 
“licking” an opponent in the cricket-field. 

“ Mums, we beat them all hollow,” they 
hadn’t a leg left to stand on ; and they had 
first innings too ; oh, it was fine ! ” 

“ Mums ” looked at him proudly. 

“ Well done, Charlie! I wish I’d been 
there to see; now, dear, go and change your 
flannels, and as you pass the kitchen tell 
Lizzie to bring me some lemonade and biscuits 
on a little tray.” 

The boy went promptly to do her behest, 
and then Lydia permitted herself to heave a 
little sigh. Her splendid mansion, her costly 
dress and well-appointed carriage, did not 
seem so very satisfying after all. Indeed, 
there were times when she longed acutely for 
the sound of childish voices in her stately 
mansion ; its magnificent loneliness crushed her 
inwardly though she made believe to enjoy its 
state; age threatened to creep on, and there 
were none to whom her silvered hair would be 
dear, or on whose arm she might lean when 
her own feet were weary; she might profess 
satisfaction at being unfettered by ties now, 
but it was a hollow satisfaction at best. 

“How many boys like that have you, 
Mary ? ” she asked. 

“ Five—and my little bud Hope brings up 
the rear; she is still a baby though the greatest 
tyrant of them all.” 

“You are a rich woman after all, Mary.” 

“I am, Lydia, and my riches will increase, I 
think, as my children grow older; already 
Charlie talks of being a man ; he is as careful 
of me, as eager to help me too, as any lover, 
these boys feel their manhood so soon ! Oh, 1 
am thankful every day that my lot is portioned 
out as it is; I have toil, hard toil too, I go to 
bed so tired sometimes I could wish almost 
that I need never wake again; every day 
brings me anxieties, worries, domestic storms 
sometimes, and I am often hard-pressed to 
know how to make both ends meet, only God 
and myself know how it is accomplished at 
length; vet, with all that, though I may wear 
out physically with the strain of the harness, 1 
would not change my lot for the smoothest, 
most luxurious one that could be offered 
me ! ” 

The poor-rich woman—poor at heart, 
though clothed in the costliest fashion—looked 
at the glowing face of this rich-poor mother; 
the full meaning of her words she could not 
comprehend, sacrifice and service were foreign 
elements to her character, and the life that 
dies that others may live was beyond her 
understanding altogether; but she could feel 
that here was something higher than ever sbe 
could attain with all her ambitions and exalted 
position ; something deeper far than ever she 
could fathom, and she saw that if the passage 
of years had changed the outward appearance 
but little of her early friend, they had enriched 
and broadened her capacities a hundred-fold. 

The little maid had brought in the tray of 
refreshment—such simple refreshment that a 
mind less refined than Little Mother’s would 
have felt it needful to apologise for such fare ; 
all that Mary Lawrence did, however, was to 
offer her visitor the glass of home-brewed 
lemonade, and biscuits that her own hands had 
made, with a laughing allusion to Caleb 
Balderstone, and a grace that he might have 
envied. There was a dainty cloth on the tray, 


the lemonade was clear and refreshing, the 
biscuits crisp and sweet, what need then to 
apologise ? 

“ Is that the only servant you keep, Mary ? 
Yes ?—how in the world do you exist in 
comfort at all ? ” 

“Perhaps we have more comfort than if I 
had more help ; Lizzie is young and requires 
much watching, but she is' quick and willing, 
and the elder boys each have their little tasks, 
but I do sometimes long for another pair of 
hands and feet, as you may suppose.” 

“ Well, I think you are a wonder, Mary, it 
must be that you were born for your sphere or 
you could never have filled it so well, not one 
in a hundred could do as much ; but you will 
wear yourself out; in the meantime what 
becomes of the accomplishments you learnt at 
school ? About as much use to you as mine 
have been to me, I expect.” 

“ Do you mean music and drawing by 
‘ accomplishments ’ ? Mine were not acquired 
in vain, the pile of music on the piano there 
would tell you if you looked through it. John 
has a good voice and likes to practice it after 
the bairnies are in bed; the boys all love to 
sing "when I play, and we have many a happy 
hour together. 'Paint brushes I have not 
touched since our last summer holiday gave 
me an opportunity for a little sketching, it is 
true, yet a pencil is often in my fingers, for it is 
always conceded that ‘ mother’s figures are 
real proper ones,’ and if I don’t improve 
myself, I at least know enough to train my 
children to see things aright; one thing I am 
sure of, we can gain no knowledge that has 
not a use at some time or other ; a lesson well- 
learnt leaves a lasting, if not a literal im¬ 
pression, and all discipline is good. But what 
a moralist you will think me, Lydia! ” 

“ Perhaps it would be better for the world 
it there were a few more such moralists in it,” 
said Lydia as she rose to depart. “1 need 
hardly ask you to come and see me, I am 
afraid ; I suppose you could never leave home, 
Mary; still, if you could run away for a few 
days, you know how glad I should be.” 

The invitation was genuine and cordial 
enough, and it was received in the same spirit, 
but simple Mary Lawrence knew that in 
the house of Lady Cairn she would be 
as a homeless wren in magpie’s cage ; and 
while she returned thanks with dignity and 
grace, she felt inwardly glad that circumstances 
would be a sufficient reason for refusal. 

When the door had closed upon her visitor 
she returned to her homely duties with 
redoubled zeal. The last hour had brought 
with it a breath of another clime, a heavy 
breath, close, perfumed—difficult to breathe ; 
she came back to her native air, breezy, 
somewhat riotous and rough though it might 
be, and felt it to be sweet and wholesome 
indeed. 

Instantly her attention was claimed in half- 
a-dozen different directions at once ; when did 
mother ever leave without calamity coming to 
threaten them ? A word here, a touch there, a 
rebuke to one or praise to another, a soothing 
word to the helpless little one that clung round 
her neck; yet she found time to send up a 
silent thanksgiving to the God who had seen fit 
to place her here, and not in a palace where 
outward want might be a thing unknown, but 
where inward cravings might go for ever 
unsatisfied and unrelieved. 



{To be continued.) 
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I. No charge is made for answer¬ 
ing questions. 

II. All correspondents to give 
initials or pseudonym. 

III. The Editor re- 
tl serves the right of 


declining to reply to 
any of the questions. 

IV. No direct an¬ 
swer's can be sent by 
the Editor through the 
post. 

V. No more than 
two questions may be asked in one letter , which must be 
addressed to the Editor of The Girl’s Own Paper, 56, 
Paternoster Row, London , E.C. 

VI. No addresses of firms , tradesmen , or any other 
matter of the nature of an advertisement , will be in¬ 
serted. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

DamAris inquires who “ Bradshaw ” was, of “ railway 
guide ” celebrity ? Mr. George Bradshaw was a 
"(Manchester printer who, assisted by Mr. W. J. 
Adams, brought out the first monthly guide, De¬ 
cember, 1841. The Continental Bradshaw was 
also brought out in 1841. 

Edik Wood.—i. Yes, ten or a dozen women are re¬ 
corded to have been returned to Parliament in 
1461 (Edward III.). Among these there were 
Marie, Countesse de Norff; Alianor, Countess 
de Ormand; Philippa, Countesse March; Agnes, 
Countesse de Pembrook; and Catherine, Countesse 
de Atholl.—2. There are lists published periodically 
of funds in Chancery for which owners are required. 

Madge.—'T he “ apostle spoon ” which has been given 
you, if an original of early date, is probably marked 
as such by the evident wear of the once sharp edges 
and slight indentations. They used also to be 
called “ gossip spoons,” given to a child at its 
christening by the sponsors. Sometimes wealthy 
people gave a dozen, the handle of each surmounted 
by a figure of an Apostle, to be identified by the 
distinguishing emblem of each respectively ; others 
gave the Four Evangelists, and poorer people the 
child’s patron saint. 

Nance M.—'The “ Lanark Langemark Day is the 
day after Whit-Sunday Fair. It is the riding of 
the marches by the magistrates and burgesses. It 
is evidently of Saxon origin, and was probably 
established here in the reign of Malcolm I. This 
custom is derived from very early times, when the 
feast called Terminalia was held in honour of the 
god Terminus , the guardian of fields and land¬ 
marks, and the maintainer of peace and goodwill 
amongst men. The custom was adopted by the 
Christians, and bishops, clergy and people used to 
perambulate the fields, chanting litanies, and im¬ 
ploring God’s protection and mercy for their fields, 
and fine weather lor their crops and the harvest. 

Bridesmaid.— There is but one groomsman accord¬ 
ing to the present fashion. The “ best man ” is the 
only attendant (officially so-called) on the bride¬ 
groom, though many of his friends may be with him 
at the wedding. The “best man’’ takes the first 
bridesmaid under his care. The bridesmaids walk 
in pairs both into and out of the church. 

Eillam Renravv.— The word “pal” is a gipsy word 
for a “ brother.” “ Chum ” is derived from an 
Armenian word chom , to “live together.” 


Myra.— It is possible that the eclipse, which may 
occur over a line drawn from the Isle of Anglesea 
across Northumberland, on June 29th, 1927, may 
be a total one, but will be very slight. Otherwise 
there will be none deserving the name, visible in 
England till August nth, 1999, and none in London 
for upwards of 500 years from this present time. 
So you will have to travel to some distant country 
to obtain the wonderful spectacle. 

A Type-Writer. —A. machine for type-writing was 
invented by Henry Alii Is, in 17 1 4 » * in( f he took out 
a patent for it. We believe that there is no repre¬ 
sentation or description of this appliance now ex¬ 
tant, but the original idea we owe to him. The 
instrument in most general use at present was in¬ 
vented in 1873. To print sixty words in a minute is 
a fair rate of speed ; but there are highly expert 
writers who, it is said, can accomplish nearly 
double that number. 

Sara. —“ Hypnotism,” derived from the Greek word 
hvpnos , “sleep,” is a term invented by the late 
Mr. Braid, of Manchester, to designate certain 
phenomena of the nervous system. We advise you 
not to meddle with it. 

Tootsie.—G o by all means to see your betrothed 
husband, but take your sister with you. 

Stella.— Lotteries were rendered illegal by an Act 
of Parliament in 1826—by an Act of William IV. 
Many people object to raffles and lotteries because 
they are a form of gambling, and the same laws 
apply to one as well as the other. 

Jennie must be patient about her much-abused hair, 
and take all the raillery in good part; when it be¬ 
comes longer it will look very nice. 

Gwendoline might get Honnor Morten’s book on 
nursing, but we do not advise it as a profession 
just now, for there are too many entering it to 
enable a living to be earned. So great is the 
present rage, that the streets of London are full of 
nurses in every kind of uniform. Better wait a 
little while and think it over. 

Madame.— 1. The “bee orchis” flowers in June and 
July. It chiefly inhabits limestone and chalk dis¬ 
tricts.—2. Out of 720 women, 359 were light, 361 
were of dark complexion. This is the computation 
of Dr. Beddoes, of Bristol, who also thinks that 
fair-haired people are on the decrease. 

Artist’s Sister.— The quotation, “ Your supper is 
like the Hidalgo’s dinners—very little meat and a 
great deal of table-cloth,” is from Longfellow’s 
Spanish Student. 


Hilda.— 1. For whitening piano keys it maybe neces¬ 
sary, if very old and yellow, to rub them with a little 
fine glass-paper, and then with chamois leather.— 
2. Light-coloured ribbon can be washed with curd 
soap in cold water, or cleaned with benzine, and 
hung up to dry in the air. But we advise you to 
send them to a cleaner, as you will probably spoil 
them. 

Betsy should get a lawyer’s opinion on such a ques¬ 
tion. Wedding-gifts to the bride are considered to 
be her absolute property. But from what you say, 
we prefer to give no answer to legal questions. We 
are sorry to hear of your intention. It is, indeed, a 
grave step to take. Reflect very seriously before 
too late ; consult } r our parents or clergyman, and 
pray for God’s guidance, remembering your vows. 
If you need protection appeal to a magistrate for it. 

Kitty.— Sir William Leece Drinkwater, Knt. (1877), 
Her Majesty’s first Deemster of the Isle of Man, 
was the son of John Drinkwater, Esq., of Liver¬ 
pool and Moor Platt, Lancashire. 

W. R.—What is called in old books the “falling 
sickness,” was epilepsy. Shakespere refers to it in 
Julius Ccesar , where Brutus says, 

“ He hath the falling sickness.” 

Farley. —Is there any confusion in your mind be¬ 
tween Baillie Nicol J arvie, mentioned by Sir Walter 
Scott, in Rob Roy, and Robert Baillie, of Jervis- 
wood, a celebrated Scottish patriot of the reign of 
Charles II. ? 

Daffodil. —The little green tree-frogs, of which you 
keep two specimens in your fern case, live on the 
leaves of trees in summer, in damp woods; and 
in winter they live at the bottom of some pond, and 
remain there till the month of May, after having 
deposited their eggs in the water They feed on 
small insects, worms, and mollusks, and in order 
to catch them will remain in the same place the 
whole day. They have little plates under their 
toes, but we cannot tell you of any distinguishing 
marks on the male or female. 

A Loved One had better consult the articles by 
“Medicus” on the hands, in vol. xiv., June 10th, 
1893, and July 15th, 1893. 

E. E. T.—Glee singing, “ small "plays,” such as Post, 

' Bouts rimes , Forfeits, and a host of others, might 
make a pleasant evening for the girls. 

Stephanotis. —1. The frontispiece called “ The Soul’s 
Awakening ” appeared in the monthly Part for 
November, 1888, vol. x. Write for it to our Pub¬ 
lisher.—2. In the printed forms used in the Army 
for the guidance of those who use them, the name 
“ Thomas Atkins ” chanced to be employed merely 
to show where the name of the soldier using them 
"was to write the real name—his own or another’s. 
Since this form has been in use the name has be¬ 
come a sort of general nickname for all soldiers, 
just as “Jack Tar” has been given to all sailors. 
In the same way the names “John Doe and Richard 
Roe ” were employed to represent any plaintiff and 
defendant in an action of ejectment, but are now 
out of date. 

Briar Rose. —To be in anyone’s “black books,” 
meaning that you are out of favour, is a phrase 
derived from the time of Henry VIII. Inspectors 
were sent by him to find out any irregularities which 
obtained in the monasteries, that might afford an 
excuse for their suppression and the confiscation of 
their property. These inspectors carried books 
with them in which to make these injurious entries, 
and it is said by some that they were black in 
colour. 

Mabel. —1. You spell the name incorrectly (not 
“Mable”). It is a contraction of “Amabel,” 
which signifies “lovable.”—2. We do not keep a 
registry for houses and flats. Apply to an agent. 

Grace Darling.— Get the small manual of Helps to 
the Study of the Bible for information respecting 
the Book of Deuteronomy. Why not join our 
“Scripture Guild?” We advise you to study 
spelling also, as you spell “ evident ” “ evedient,” 
and “sincerely” “sincely.” Never write “ &c., 
&c.,” after subscribing yourself “yours.” 

Brown Eyes should put up her hair as loosely as 
possible at night.—2. If suffering from eczema, 
attend to your diet, and put no water to the parts 
affected on any account. You ought to consult a 
doctor about your diet, and to take medicine for it, 
or it may spread. 

Minnie Stores. —A good recipe for the cure of red 
hands was given by “ Medicus ” in No. 702, vol. xiv., 
June 10th, 1893. . . t 

M. D.—1. /Your answer was quite incorrect. Ine 
personal manifestations of Christ after His resur¬ 
rection, you will find in the closing chapters of the 
Holy Gospels—look them out.—2. 'lhere are four 
“ Cat Islands ”—(1) A steamboat landing-place on 
the Mississippi river. (2) One of the Bahamas. 

(3) A small island in Lake Huron, Canada ; and 

(4) an island at the entrance of Lake Borgne, five 
miles west of Ship Island, Louisiana. 

A. A.—The meaning of the term “dissection” in 
book-keeping, means the act of separating into 
constituent parts for the purpose of critical exam¬ 
ination. 

J. A. H.—The Christian name of the late Mrs. Craik 
was Dinah Maria ; Mrs. Oliphant’s was Margaret ; 
and Mrs. Fenwick Miller’s is Florence. 

Somebody. —Perhaps some naturalist or chemist 
might buy your cuttle-fish. We could not tell you 
how much they would pay for it. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER. 



CHAPTER I. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST 
ITSELF. 

p HE girls are late 
to-day.” 

“You mean that 
Hannah is late, 
mother; for there 
is no saying when 
Juliet will choose 
to appear, and 
they never come 
together. It is a 
strange thing for 
Hannah to be be¬ 
hind her time.” 

Mrs. Tracy 
sighed as she 
looked anxiously be¬ 
tween the flower-pots 
which adorned the win¬ 
dow-ledge, and rather 
obscured the view from 
where she sat in her low, easy-chair. 
The window looked into a grassy en¬ 
closure, too small to be dignified by 
the name of garden, though there was 
a fine show of primroses and wall¬ 
flowers in the narrow bed beside the 
gravel path, and ferns were growing tall 
and strong in the rockery below the 
windows. On the further side of the 
strip of grass, just within the iron railing 
that enclosed it from the road, stood 
three tall, leafy poplars, screening the 
house from the busy suburban thorough¬ 
fare in which it stood, and giving it its 
name. As Mrs. Tracy looked forth she 
caught glimpses through the trees of 
passing omnibuses and tramcars. The 
din of the traffic made itself heard 
though the window was closed. Some 
of her acquaintance had tried to per¬ 
suade Mrs. Tracy that the trees shut out 
air from the house, and it would be 
wiser to cut them down ; but she always 
felt that it would be unendurable to live 
so near the high road without the slight 
shelter which their thick trunks and 
soaring boughs afforded. And the com¬ 
paratively low rent asked for that old- 
fashioned residence, known as “ The 
Poplars,” suited her narrow purse, and 
constrained her to endure its inconve¬ 
niences as best she could. 

Mrs. Tracy was a frail-looking little 
woman, with a face which had once 
been pretty and was still pleasant to 
look upon. It wore a somewhat care¬ 
worn, anxious expression, but without a 
trace of fretfulness. As she rested in 
her low easy-chair, with her knitting 
lying in her lap, she had the air of one 
to whom exertion of any kind is dis¬ 
tasteful. She was dressed in a manner 
perfectly becoming her fifty years, but 
the lace falling so prettily about her 
neck, and her dainty little lace head¬ 
dress with its cunning knot of pink 
ribbon, showed that she was by no 
means indifferent to the appearance she 
presented. Her small, soft, white hands 
glittered with handsome rings, the little 
feet outstretched on a hassock were 
clothed with neat velvet slippers with 
bright jet buckles. At fifty Mrs. Tracy 
had not outlived her love for pretty 
things. 

The daughter who stood near and 
who was engaged in putting sundry 


finishing touches to the table which was 
prepared for their mid-day dinner, did 
not in the least resemble her mother. 
Salome Grant was a tall, well-grown 
young woman of seven-and-twenty. She 
had sandy hair, pale-blue eyes with very 
light lashes, and a rather high com¬ 
plexion. Her abundant hair was brushed 
very smooth, and arranged in the neatest 
fashion. Her whole appearance indeed 
was severely neat. Her serge gown 
fitted her well, but it entirely lacked 
what dressmakers term “style,” and 
no touch of colour relieved its sombre 
hue. One might have credited Salome 
with excellent qualities, but assuredly 
no one at first sight could have found 
her interesting, or felt eager to pursue 
her acquaintance. 

“ Here comes Hannah,” she said, 
glancing through the window as she 
heard the gate swing back. And the 
next minute Hannah entered the room. 
She was barely two years older than 
Salome, and resembled her sister far 
more than she did her mother. She 
was better-looking than Salome; her 
hair was darker, her complexion less 
high-coloured, her features stronger, 
and her eyes a deeper blue. Her 
ample square forehead, from which the 
hair was rigorously brushed back, 
seemed to denote considerable intel¬ 
lectual power, whilst the firm lines of 
mouth and chin showed a strength of 
will which might degenerate into ob¬ 
stinacy. She looked a strong, capable, 
energetic woman as she came quickly 
into the room, her countenance wearing 
a slightly harassed expression. She 
was one of the staff of mistresses be¬ 
longing to a large high-school estab¬ 
lished in the North London suburb in 
which Mrs. Tracy lived. She had 
worked hard and improved her position 
considerably since she entered the school, 
having won the character of a most 
efficient teacher and thorough disci¬ 
plinarian. She and Salome were the 
daughters of Mrs. Tracy’s first marriage 
with a sober, hard-working Glasgow 
man of business. They resembled their 
shrewd, staid, matter-of-fact Scotch 
father far more than they did the pretty, 
loving little English woman, whom, with 
a strange lack of his usual prudence, 
he had taken to wife. 

“I am sorry to be late, mother,” 
Hannah said in clear, incisive tones, 

“ but it is not my fault. I saw Juliet in 
the playground with that horrid Chal- 
combe girl, so I went to ask her if she 
were ready to come home. Juliet was 
in one of her tiresome moods, and was 
not too polite to me. At first she would 
not say what she would do; but finally 
I understood her to say that she would 
come. However, after I had waited tot- 
ten minutes, I saw her walking away in 
the opposite direction with her new 
friend.” 

“ Oh dear! ” said Mrs. Tracy, a flush 
suffusing her delicate face. 

“ Did you really tell Juliet, mother, 
that she was not to make a friend of 
that girl ? ” 

“ Oh yes, dear, I spoke to her about 
it, but she seemed to think it so hard 
that they could not be friendly when 
they were in the same form, and I thought 


that Juliet would soon be leaving school, 
and after that they are not likely to see 
much of each other, you know.” 

“ But, meanwhile, there is time for 
Juliet to get a great deal of harm,” re¬ 
plied Hannah. “ However, if you like 
her to associate with the daughter of an 
actor, I have nothing more to say.” 

“My dear! I do not like it. You 
should not say that. Is the girl’s father 
really an actor ? ” 

“ Well, I do not know that he acts,” 
said Hannah deliberately; “I think 
some one said that he was the lessee 
of a theatre at Bow. He has a son who 
sings at music-halls.” 

“What people for Juliet to take up 
with ! ” exclaimed Salome in a tone of 
disgust. “ She will be wanting to be¬ 
come an actress next. There is no 
accounting for what Juliet will do. She 
seems to have no sense at all.” 

“ Don’t make her out worse than she 

is, ” pleaded her mother. “She knows 
nothing of the father and son, and I 
daresay the girl is not so bad ; Juliet 
seems very fond of her.” 

“I only wish you could see her!” 
said Hannah. “ She dresses in the most 
extreme style, wears flashy jewellery, 
and. is generally vulgar. Her com¬ 
plexion is frightfully got up. As for 
her work, their form-mistress tells me it 
could hardly be worse. We all wish 
she had not come to the school, for she 
will do us no credit.” 

“Juliet should be forbidden to have 
anything to say to her,” remarked 
Salome. 

“ It is easy to say that,” replied her 
mother; “ but you know it does not do 
to take extreme measures with Juliet. 
Once drive her into defiance, and you 
can do nothing with her. I believe she 
is persisting in this intimacy just be¬ 
cause she knows you are set against 

it. ” 

“That is likely enough,” said Han¬ 
nah, in a bitter tone. “ Well, I only 
hope that you may never regret that 
3 r ou have not taken more extreme 
measures with Juliet. You will not 
wait dinner for her, mother ? ” 

Mrs. Tracy made a sign of dissent, 
and in a few minutes they were seated 
at the dinner-table. The mother was 
depressed and ate with little appetite. 
She stood in some awe of her elder 
daughters, with their exemplary conduct 
and correct views. She always felt that 
they had had some right to resent her 
marriage with Captain Tracy, a gay, 
dashing Irish officer, some years younger 
than herself. Hannah and Salome had 
been mere children at the time, but they 
had not failed to show their resentment. 
When, shortly after his marriage, the 
Captain’s regiment was ordered to India, 
a relative of their father’s offered to 
take charge of the two girls during their 
mother’s absence abroad. Mrs. Tracy 
was well pleased with this arrangement. 
She had been absent for seven years 
when she came back to England with 
her pretty, though faded face, framed 
by a widow’s sombre veil, and bringing 
with her a wilful, fascinating little girl, 
with sunny hair and violet eyes. The gay 
Captain had met with an accident at a 
polo-match, from the effects of which 
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he had died shortly afterwards. His 
widow mourned him sincerely, though 
he had been but a sorry husband, sub¬ 
limely indifferent to her comfort and 
welfare as long as he could squander 
her money on his own pleasures. But 
the indifference had been delicately 
veiled, and only on rare occasions had 
Mrs. Tracy, with a bitter heart-pang 
suspected its existence. Captain Iracy 
pursued his extravagances in a gentle¬ 
manly manner, and never failed to treat 
his wife with lover-like, caressing ten¬ 
derness, so that she loved him passion¬ 
ately to the last, and paid his debts of 
honour, time after time, with but faint 
remonstrance. But the large sums she 
had realised for this purpose, in spite of 
every objection raised by the Scotch 
solicitor who managed her affairs, were 
a serious drain on her resources. She 
came home to find the property her first 
husband had left her considerably 
diminished, and to learn that it behoved 
her for the rest of her life, by rigid 
economy and self-denial, to make amends 
for Captain Tracy’s extravagance. The 
lesson was a painful one, embittered by 
her sense that her elder girls had a right 
to reproach her with careless neglect of 
their interests. 

By this time Hannah and Salome 
were almost women. The high-bred, ir¬ 
reproachable, somewhat narrow-minded 
Scotch cousin in whose home they had 
been living had left her stamp on them. 
They hardly seemed like her own 
daughters to Mrs. Tracy now. They 
were far more orderly and methodic in 
their habits than she was herself, and 
held stricter views with regard to the 
expenditure of time or money. The 
mother felt half afraid of these very wise 
girls. She was thankful that they were 
so good, but she could not help wishing 
that they had been a little less strong- 
minded and could have made some 
allowance for the faults of their pretty, 
perverse half-sister. Then, with a sigh, 
she would remind herself that it was 
only natural that they should be hard 
upon poor little Juliet, and resent her 
presence in their home. And the 
mother’s heart clung the more pas¬ 
sionately to the child who seemed so 
much more her own than these others. 
The girls were quick to see that their 
mother loved Juliet best, and their 
minds were not too high-toned to admit 
of jealousy. Juliet became a constant 
thorn in their sides. They looked upon 
her as the disturber of the peace of their 
home. But Juliet was her mother’s 
darling, though, in truth, a very naughty 
darling. 

For a year or two after her return 
from India, Mrs. Tracy had a hard 
struggle to maintain a little home. But 
Hannah studied with an assiduity which 
astonished her mother, whose own educa¬ 
tion had been of the old-fashioned, super¬ 
ficial order ; she passed one examination 
after another with honours, and finally 
attained the immediate goal of her am¬ 
bition by being appointed as assistant- 
mistress in a high school. Then it was 
that Mrs. Tracy felt justified in taking 
“ The Poplars ” as her residence, which 
had now been their home for over eight 
years. 


The meal was half over, when a loud 
and very characteristic knock at the 
front-door announced Juliet’s return. 
The next minute she entered the room, 
a slight, graceful girl, whom no one 
would have taken to be more than 
seventeen, though, in truth, she had 
passed her nineteenth birthday. A 
greater contrast than her appearance 
presented to that of her sisters it would 
be difficult to imagine. She was deli¬ 
cately fair, with eyes of that deep, soft 
hue which is better described as violet 
than blue. Masses of soft bright hair, 
which might justly be termed golden, 
though not of the deep reddish tinge 
which often wins that name, showed 
beneath the sailor-hat which, either by 
intention or accident, was placed on her 
head at rather an unusual angle. Juliet’s 
wavy, flossy locks were always more or 
less dishevelled. Perhaps she meant 
them to express a protest against her 
sisters’ smooth, shining polls. Her serge 
gown had quite a different effect from 
Salome’s, yet was made of the same 
material. It suited her charmingly, 
though it was shabby, and an ink-stain 
soiled the frilled cambric vest. 

Mrs. Tracy turned with a smile of 
welcome on her face as the girl entered. 
It was a delight to her to see the sweet, 
bright face that smiled at her in response. 
She thought that no one could fail to 
feel the charm of that young face; but 
her sisters saw in Juliet’s demeanour 
only the signs of those qualities of mind 
and character which they held in special 
abhorrence, and her prettiness was to 
them merely an aggravating circum¬ 
stance, heightening the enormity of her 
heedlessness. 

She came into the room swinging a 
strapful of books in one hand, and she 
surveyed the party at the table in the 
coolest manner for a moment, ere ad¬ 
vancing to her mother’s side she bent to 
kiss her. 

“ How is it you are so late, Juliet ? ” 
asked her mother, with only the faintest 
reproof in her tones. “ See, we have 
almost finished dinner.” 

“ I walked a few steps with Flossie 
Chalcombe,” replied Juliet, her eyes 
flashing defiance at her sister Hannah ; 
“ she had something to tell me. I did 
not think it was so late.” 

“ I told you it was getting late,” said 
Hannah ; “I warned you there was no 
time to spare.” 

“That was very good of you,” re¬ 
turned the girl with insolent coolness; 
“ I fear I lost sight of the fact after¬ 
wards. But here I am at last, and 
desperately hungry too, mother dear; 
so don’t let us waste time in words.” 

“My dear Juliet!” protested Mrs. 
Tracy; but she began quickly to serve 
her. 

“ You are surety not going to sit down 
as you are ! ” said Salome. 

“Why not?” retorted Juliet. “It’s 
quite proper to wear your hat at 
luncheon.” 

“ But this is our dinner,” said Hannah. 

‘ ‘ What does it matter ? ’ ’ asked Juliet; 
“what’s in a name ? A potato, please, 
Salome. Oh, you need not look at my 
hands ; they are quite clean, I assure 
you. I washed them in the dressing- 


room before I left school. Just fancy I 
am Mrs. Hayes, and it will be all 
right.” 

“ Never mind, dears,” said Mrs. 
Tracy hurriedly, as she met the disap¬ 
proving glances of her elder daughters ; 
“ it is better she should take her dinner 
quickly. Ann is so put out when the 
meals are kept about.” 

“You had better speak to Juliet about 
that,” said Salome. “ It is not Hannah 
and I who keep the meals about.” 

“ Oh, of course it is me,” said Juliet, 
with more emphasis than grammar; 
“ everything that happens is always my 
fault.” 

“Oh, hush, my dear!” said her 
mother, looking uneasy. 

But Juliet was not easily subdued. 
Hannah and Salome fell into dignified 
silence, but Juliet continued to talk in 
her gayest, most careless manner, as 
though determined to show her sisters 
that she cared nought for their dis¬ 
approval. She looked very charming 
with a glow of soft, rich colour in her 
cheek and a mischievous sparkle in her 
eyes. Her mother might be forgiven 
for the loving admiration her eyes so 
plainly expressed. Despite the daring 
freedom with which she often deported 
herself, there was no grain of coarseness 
perceptible in Juliet’s bearing. Even 
in her most careless actions, her least 
conscious attitudes, there was always a 
subtle grace. She was as frank and 
bold of speech as a boy, yet had all the 
charm of fresh, young maidenhood. She 
was a grand favourite with both scholars 
and teachers at the high school, where 
she still studied. Even those who shook 
their heads over her thoughtlessness, 
and were most aware of her faults, felt 
the witchery of her prettiness and grace 
and sunny lightheartedness. Perhaps 
her sisters were the only exceptions to 
this rule. But then Juliet had never 
tried to ingratiate herself with them. 
She had always taken a perverse delight 
in shocking and vexing them. 

When they had finished their dinner 
Hannah and Salome begged to be ex¬ 
cused from sitting longer at the table, 
as they wanted to go out. Juliet heaved 
a sigh of relief as the door closed on 
them. 

“Thank goodness, they are gone!” 
she said. “What wet blankets they 
are ! ” 

“My dear! I don’t think that is a 
nice -way to speak of your sisters.” 

“ No ?’ ’ said Juliet, turning to her 
mother with a smile, which seemed to 
take all the impertinence from the query, 
“ but you and I are always happier when 
we are left alone together, mother dear. 
You can’t deny that. There are two 
parties in this house, you and I on one 
side and Hannah and Salome on the 
other. We are the Whigs, and they are 
the Tories. It is a house divided against 
itself.” 

“Oh, not so bad as that I hope!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Tracy. “You know 
what the Bible says about a house 
divided against itself?” 

“ That it cannot stand,” replied Juliet 
gravely. “ Sometimes I wonder how 
long our house will stand. Hannah 
will have to learn somehow by the time 
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I am twenty-one, that I mean to take 
my own way, and do as I like.” 

Mrs. Tracy looked troubled. “ I wish 
you would not set yourself so against 
Hannah,” she said; “she only desires 
your good.” 

“ Oh, of course ! ” Juliet laughed 
scornfully. “ I suppose it was my good 
she was seeking when she came after 
me in the playground, using so little 
tact in her efforts to draw me away from 
Flossie Chalcombe, that Flossie saw her 
intention and was hurt.” 

“Ah, that was a pity!” said Mrs. 
Tracy, with feeling; “but, dear, I am 
afraid from what I hear, that that Miss 
Chalcombe is not a nice friend for 
you.” 

“ But, mother dear, you can have 
heard nothing of her except what 
Hannah says, who is a most prejudiced 
person. Flossie is really a very nice 
girl. May I bring her here some day to 
see you ? ” 

“ I am afraid that would not do, Juliet. 
Your sisters would not like it.” 

“Oh, if you must consider them!” 
exclaimed Juliet impatiently; “they 
fancy Mr. Chalcombe cannot be respect¬ 
able because he has something to do 
with the theatre, though if he were at 
the top of the profession, like Irving, 
they would be eager to make Flossie’s 
acquaintance.” 

“I don’t think that would make any 


difference to your sisters’ feelings, 
Juliet.” 

“Well, perhaps not to theirs,” the 
girl admitted; “but it would be the 
case with most of the teachers and girls 
at school. It is a shame the way they 
shun Flossie. I feel for her very much. 
She says I am the only friend she has, 
and I mean to be true to her. I will 
not give her up whatever Hannah may 
say or do.” 

Mrs. Tracy received this defiant speech 
in silence. She could sympathise with 
Juliet’s generous resolve to stand by the 
girl on whom others were disposed to 
turn the cold shoulder. She herself, as 
an officer’s wife, had been wont to seek 
out and befriend those whom, for some 
trivial cause or other, the elite of the 
regiment were disposed to hold at arms’ 
length. She hesitated to tell the girl 
that she must restrain her kindly im¬ 
pulses. 

“ You would do the same in my place, 
mother,” said Juliet, as she fixed her 
large violet eyes on her mother’s face 
and read her mind. 

Mrs. Tracy smiled. “ Perhaps I 
should, Juliet; but still I do not like 
you to make undesirable acquaintances. 
You are so young, and know so little of 
the world.” 

“ I may know little of the world,” ex¬ 
claimed Juliet hotly ; “ but at all events 
I know enough to see that people are 


not so bad as they are made out. If 
Flossie is an undesirable companion, I 
can only say that I like her infinitely 
better than any proper, correct, narrow¬ 
minded person like Hannah. I begin 
to doubt the advantages of the respect¬ 
ability on which Hannah and Salome 
pride themselves, when I see how much 
nicer people can be without it.” 

“ Oh, child, don’t talk like that, you 
frighten me. Hannah and Salome are 
right. They may be a little over-strict. 
I do not say they are not, but they are 
right in the main. It never does to defy 
social opinion. Bohemianism may look 
attractive to a young girl like you, who 
knows nothing about it, but it is a perilous 
borderland at the best. Oh, I do wish I 
could persuade you-” 

“Not to give up being friendly with 
Flossie Chalcombe, who has no dear 
mother as I have, and really wants me,” 
said Juliet, who had approached her 
mother and now slipped one arm about 
Mrs. Tracy’s neck, and deftly closed the 
lips, whose utterance she did not wish 
to hear, with her rosy finger-tips ; “you 
would not wish me to do that, I am sure, 
mother mine.” Then with a loving hug 
and kiss Juliet bounded away, laughing 
lightly as she quitted the room. 

Thus the talk between Juliet and her 
mother ended as Hannah could have 
foretold that it would end. 

(To be continued.) 



FULFILLED LIVES. 


PART I. 

The United States contains many ladies and 
but few gentlemen ; that is if the hall-mark of 
these classes consists in having nothing to 
do for a living.” The men in the States are 
as a rule industriously busy, and the women 
industriously idle. The result is disastrous, 
not on account of the former but of the latter. 
The objectless and occupationless cannot be 
physically, mentally and morally in health, 
and the disease they suffer from is infectious. 
In England, this afflicted class is more evenly 


By Dr. SCHOFIELD. 

balanced as to sex. Of course the hall-mark 
of a gentleman or lady does not consist in 
anything so absurd as is popularly supposed, 
but that has no bearing on our subject. The 
point is this, and here I write with some 
authority (derived from long and constant 
practical experience), that an unfulfilled life is a 
most fertile cause of nerve disease with a long 
court train following after of all other diseases ; 
and moreover, that an unfulfilled life is worse 
than an unfilfulled life, though both may go 
together. 


I constantly see girls, and under this charm¬ 
ing name I include all the unmarried, who 
have slowly drifted down hill and acquired 
weakness and disease and joined the ranks 
of invalidism wholly and solely from the 
emptiness or abortiveuess of life. It is time 
parents as well as girls should know the 
danger there is in a vacuous and goalless 
existence. The body does not generally 
suffer first. The general outline of the course 
is somewhat as follows. A girl polished, 
bright, well crammed, ticketed with letters of 
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distinction from academies of greater or lesser 
fame, certificated to be proficient in subjects 
mostly useless, and laden with the one hundred 
books best worth reading, all bound in calf 
and gained as prizes, is suddenly shot out 
from the busy factory of school-life into the 
empty darkness of an objectless and occupa¬ 
tionless life. At first the change is but 
slightly felt, but by slow degrees the highly 
trained and specialised educational nerve 
centres become rusted o’er for want of use. 
The polish disappears, studies, once the daily 
bread of existence, are remembered with 
difficulty, and then forgotten altogether. The 
new life affording no fitting scopes for an 
organ so highly developed, the mind and brain 
(for we cannot now speak of one without the 
other) take the first step in the vicious circle, 
and she who thought of nothing but her work 
now begins to think of nothing but herself. 

This brain-rust arising from inaction is a 
terrible product, and leads to rapid degenera¬ 
tion. To see the difference a fulfilled life 
compared with an unfulfilled one makes in brain 
power and development, we may compare 
the brain of the wild duck with that of the 
tame duck. In this case it hardly needs to 
look at the brain itself, so plainly is its 
condition written on the bodies of the two 
birds. But if we do look, we find the brain of 
the wild duck has numerous well-defined 
convolutions which in the tame duck have 
well nigh “rusted” away; all is deadened, 
dulled and smoothed with atrophy : and why ? 
Simply from want of an object in life. The 
wild duck has a difficult and well-defined 
mission to accomplish ; it has to find its own 
food and lodging, and with the changing 
seasons of the year has to fly hundreds of 
miles to do so. It has to produce and rear a 
numerous family, all of whom have to be 
provided for, and it has to guard itself and 
them against the wiles and violence of its 
cruel enemy, man. The tame duck has no 
such mission to fulfil; it has no food or 
lodging to proride ; all this is done for it day 
by day with stultifying regularity. It has no 
change of climate to seek, it has not even as a 
rule a family to rear, these being often the 
care of the far more intelligent and anxious 
hen; and lastly it is in no danger through all 
its uneventful life, except when its last fatal 
hour has come, and its awkward, inane waddle 
on earth is exchanged for the stuffed repose 
and green pea halo of the dining-table. Is 
it surprising that its brain rusts ? But we 
must return to our tame human duck. When 
mademoiselle begins (to use the significant 
French phrase) to s'ecovte trop, disease is not 
far off. At first a little morbid, fretful and 
uneven mentally, she soon becomes morbid, 
fretful and uneven bodily. Some slight 
ailment that in school-life would be hardly 
noticed, or if so, severely scorned, is now 
nursed, and magnified, and launched into a 
chronic career. When a young lady is ill she 
cannot of course be expected to eat. Her 
blood thus soon becomes impoverished, and 
the brain cells are fed with the weak solution. 
This obviously makes their action more feeble, 
and irregular, and vicious still, and the malady 
becomes worse. This circle between disease, 
blood and brain being once fairly established, 
and the school-girl being now a graceful or 
graceless invalid, the family doctor is called in. 
His instruments of precision failing to discover 
anything abnormal, he says most unwisely 
there is nothing wrong with the girl, and this 
always makes her worse. The parents in 
despair go to London for the “ best ” opinion, 
which they get, but not much besides. The 
best opinion does not say whether there is any¬ 
thing wrong or no, but recommends change of 
air and travel, and medicine to be taken three 
times a day in a little water before meals. 
This goes on for years to the tune of hundreds 
of pounds, but with little relief. Indeed, the 


parents are to be congratulated if worse 
symptoms, paralysis, loss of sight or hearing, 
true nervous debility, or other evils do not set 
in. As a matter of fact the girl is incurable 
until she meets with someone who combines 
two qualifications—an insight into the real 
cause, and time to cure it. 

This evil and its attendant diseases are 
increasing rapidly on account of the advance 
in education. A superior education unfits a 
girl for the healthy pursuit of an aimless life. 
A lymphatic, lethargic lassie of the ante-high 
school and Girton days could often lounge 
through life without spending a guinea on a 
doctor, but it is not so now. High Schools, 
Newnham, Girton, University Extensions, and 
Colleges by Correspondence for years —et 
prceterea nihil —are very real evils, and growing 
evils. 

But for a safety-valve that has been made in 
the way of throwing occupations open to ladies, 
we should have had an explosion long since. 

It is a pity, perhaps, for some reasons that 
the old peaceful, restful, bovine English exist¬ 
ence has well-nigh passed away in favour of 
steam and strain ; and there certainly is an 
irony in the fact, that when there was little to 
think about there was endless time for think¬ 
ing, and that now, when all subjects in heaven 
and earth are freely debated, there is no time for 
thought about any, unless we take a six months’ 
voyage in a sailing-ship, and don’t play cards. 

A fulfilled life is a happy one ; at least the 
Bishop of Ripon says so, and he ought to 
know. The other day he spoke on the occa¬ 
sion of the opening of a new home for nurses, 
on the question, “Why nurses, as a rule, 
appeared more cheerful than the rest of the 
community ? ” and he did not say, curiously 
enough, it was because they were well-fed 
and well-housed (he could hardly say well 
paid), nor even because they were not mar¬ 
ried ; but he gave two reasons of a different 
character altogether. 

The first reason was because a nurse’s life 
is a fulfilled life. She has before her a defi¬ 
nite, well-defined purpose and profession, which 
fully calls out the powers of her threefold 
nature—physical, mental, and moral—not in 
mere business, but to the working out of a 
most important result, the curing of the patient. 
He gave a second reason, that her life specially 
occupied her thoughts with others rather than 
herself, and was markedly of an unselfish 
nature ; but on this second reason for hap¬ 
piness we do not now touch, we have quite 
enough to do to consider the first. 

Let us understand, therefore, that there are 
two distinct evils in the lives of girls innu¬ 
merable—emptiness and aimlessness. They 
have not only nothing to do, but there is no 
reason why they should do anything; indeed, 
if it comes to that, there is no particular 
reason why they should continue to exist at 
all. I asked a young lady, a nerve sufferer the 
other day, if she had much to do, and she 
explained to me she was kept very busy, and 
to hear her speak you would quite believe she 
had found her object in life. I asked her 
what it was, and she told me that she had to 
arrange all the flowers in the drawing-room. 
'Well, she at any rate did something; and I 
have no doubt from the earnest way in which 
she spoke, she did it well, but there are many 
who cannot even do this. 

We must consider then the question of aims 
in life and occupations in life, or, as we have 
already said (in a play on words that expresses 
exactly what we mean), the question of ful¬ 
filled lives and fill-fulled lives. Matrimony is 
no longer the only mission for women; it is still 
a mission, and a principal one, but others now 
occupy the field. Indeed missions for women 
are in the air, only I wish the apostles of them 
could find some way of advertising them that 
would not depreciate what, after all, is the 
most natural fulfilment of the lives of most 


women, as wives and mothers. No other 
mission, however high sounding, is to be 
compared to this in the outlet it gives to all 
the best instincts, powers, and qualities of 
woman, and woe be to them who dare to 
speak slightingly of the holy estate of matri¬ 
mony. Were all women married, while there 
might be need for many counsels, there would 
be none for this paper. The unfulfilled lives 
of which we speak are those of unmarried 
girls, and especially those of girls who, for 
sufficient reasons, do not contemplate matri¬ 
mony as the mission to which they are called. 

Let every such girl therefore earnestly set 
herself from this day forth to seek some defi¬ 
nite aim and occupation for her life; and 
even her sisters, to whom matrimony is a 
mission, may for the present do the same, 
until the call comes. Missionaries are not 
now sent forth to labour either for the bodies 
or souls of others without adequate training ; 
and is it forsooth! because the souls and 
bodies of English children are so little vorth, 
compared with the red, yellow, or black 
bodies and darker souls of the heathen, that 
the training thought so necessary for them is 
considered needless for these. ? 

Can it be possible that in this clever, matter- 
of-fact close of the nineteenth century of 
Christianity, that a young lady will spend two 
or three years to carefully prepare herself to 
train and care for heathen children in a 
Chinese school, while she will not spend five 
minutes in seeking how to train and care for 
her own, either by studying the laws of health 
or those of child-culture. 

She will calmly marry a husband and take 
the head of a house, as guilelessly ignorant of 
the principles of sanitation, of sick-nursing, of 
the prevention of disease, or even of the pre¬ 
servation of her own health as the most 
benighted savage, or, shall we say, Hottentot. 

We will not pursue this subject further now, 
as we are not dealing with the matrimonial 
mission at all, but it is quite evident that the 
modem girl who intends to marry has more 
than enough to fill her life full until the happy 
day arrives. 

There are of course difficulties in entering 
a fulfilled life. They are not so much theo¬ 
retical, for everyone agrees in the abstract that 
women ought to have a purpose, but prac¬ 
tically it is not so easy to say what this pur¬ 
pose is to be. A girl is told her place is at 
home, and by many benighted mothers an ener¬ 
getic girl is forcibly kept in idleness, to the cer¬ 
tain detriment of some part of her being; or if 
she gets unusually troublesome, an anodyne 
is administered in the form of a class in the 
Sunday-school, or an old woman who wants 
beef-tea : thus the clever, capable girl’s mouth 
is stopped by this pitiful apology for a life’s 
mission. 

There is no doubt whatever that in all 
worthy life-objects there are hardships to be 
met and overcome, there are even dangers to 
be encountered; but we do say that to a 
bright, intelligent, and above all, Christian 
girl, the hardships and dangers of an empty 
life is far greater. 

The first thing is to take stock of what 
talents are committed to us to trade with for 
our Lord. Put in the education, such as it is, 
by all means ; put in the bodily health, put in 
the mental vigour, put in the spiritual fire; do 
not forget the gifts of leisure and money; 
carefully deduct all of these that is already 
bespoken for necessary duties and obligations 
that must not be neglected because they are 
small or homely, and then see what you have 
left to devote to a worthy object. Now when 
there is but one girl or so in a family, one has 
not far to look. A worthy object is found at 
home, and a fulfilled life can be found there, 
but when there are many girls or no home 
left, what then ? Well, the first thing is to 
be capable of something; a nurse to get her 
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fulfilled life Las to go through three years’ 
training. A jack-of-all-trades and master of 
none is the most useless of beings. Seek to 
do something well, seek to know something 
thoroughly. See where your bent lies, and 
cultivate some talent to perfection; then, and 
not till then, you are an instrument fit to be 
used. A lady who can do her work well, and 
has means, can always find work to do without 
taking the bread out of other people’s mouths. 
There are too many of her sisters who are over¬ 
worked, too many sinking beneath too heavy 
burdens, too many undertakings shipwrecked 
for want of help for her to be long idle. 

The great point is that the powers with 
which God has endowed us should find a 
sufficient field for their exercise, and never 


be condemned to rust for want of use, and 
eventually to become a source of disease and 
danger to their possessor. It must not there¬ 
fore be considered a matter of choice as to 
whether a girl should have an object or not, it 
must be looked on as an absolute necessity 
for health and happiness. We have spoken 
much about the former and but little about 
the latter, which, after all, is not without im¬ 
portance. The adequate employment of our 
faculties of body, spirit, soul, is a great 
pleasure, and is intended to be so; and it 
does seem a cruel thing that the lives of so 
many girls are dwarfed, dulled, and atrophied 
by finding no outlet for their energies. 

We trust no parent will object to these 
remarks, or think that we wish to take any 


WINIFRED’S WARDROBE. 

By JOSEPHA CRANE. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ I CANNOT make out how it is, Winifred, that 
you and I have the same allowance for dress, 
and that you always look what Uncle John 
calls ‘ sprack ’—I never heard anyone but 
he use the word, and I only feel so when I 
have my best bib and tucker on. I have to 
wear old things and shabby things, and I do 
so hate it.” 

Winifred laughed. 

The two girls, who were neighbours, had 
made acquaintance at a garden party, and as 
they had a good many tastes in common, 
the genuine liking they had for each other 
seemed to make their friendship likely to be 
lasting. The Lyles were a large family, and 
Mr. Lyle could not give Winifred anything 
but a comparatively small allowance, and 
May’s happened to be the same, as her uncle 
was not rich, and though he was a bachelor, 
he treated May like his own child, and was 
anxious to do the best he could for her two 
brothers and to provide all that her little 
invalid sister needed. 

“ Don’t laugh, Winifred, it is really no joke 
to me. I suppose every girl likes to look as 
nice as she can, and make the best of herself.” 

“Yes, it is a natural instinct, so mother 
says,” replied Winifred, “ and not at all a 
wrong one.” 

“ What is it that mother says ? ” asked a 

B woman who came into the room un- 
by the two girls, who were sitting in 
what was called “ Winifred’s Sanctum.” 

“We were talking about dress, mother, and 
I was telling May what you say about its 
being natural and right to try and make one¬ 
self look nice.” 

“ Certainly it is,” said Mrs. Lyle decidedly ; 
“ we are told to eat and drink to the glory of 
God, and we can certainly dress with the same 
high motive. If we think that our bodies are 
the temples of the Holy Ghost, we shall treat 
them with reverence and adorn them fittingly. 
An untidy, ill-dressed woman is an unsightly 
object, and as such, the duty to our neighbours 
comes in. It is disrespectful to those with 
whom we are brought into contact, and it is 
unwise in every way.” 

“ Yes, Mrs. Lyle, but making the best of 
oneself is another matter. I suppose it is 
wrong to spend too much money and time on 
dress,” said May. 

“ Of course it is. We should dress 
according to our means and our station. 
Someone has said, ‘ When the heart is right, 
when there is true and supreme love for 
religion, it is usually not difficult to regulate 
the subject of dress.’ And about spending 
time, of course to waste a great deal of it in 
thinking and studying the subject, and being 
before the looking-glass is distinctly wrong, 


but that too comes into being regulated if the 
heart is right. But I did not come up to 
preach, only to tell you that Mrs. Harvey has 
just been here and wishes you to go to her 
tennis party next Saturday, and she says she 
is asking you, May, and your brothers, so you 
can all go together. Now, dears, I must be 
off, as I am going out. The children are all 
out, so Annie will bring you your tea here 
quite cosy, and you can talk away nineteen to 
the dozen.” 

Mrs. Lyle went downstairs and Winifred 
took up some work out of a large work- 
basket. She was not pretty but very nice- 
looking, with soft brown hair and a sweet, 
sensitive mouth. She had on a plain serge 
skirt and a cotton blouse, the day being very 
hot, and she looked very tidy and fresh. The 
serge was old, but it was spotless, and a piece 
of braid round the bottom hid the edges that 
had been worn. The blouse was quite clean, 
and Winifred’s shoes were neat house-shoes 
with a big rosette on them. 

May had on a very tumbled cotton, not too 
clean, a little of the frilling had been pinned 
where the sewing had given way, and there 
was a button missing on the bodice. The 
face under the big hat was very pretty, but 
you could not help wishing that the feathers 
on the hat had been in curl, and that the boots 
on May’s little feet fitted the latter better. 
“Take off your hat, as you can stay,” said 
Winifred, and May obeyed. 

“ Now, Winifred, I have not done yet about 
dress, I want you to tell me the secret of how 
you manage to dress so well and I so badly 
on the same amount of money. I suppose 
you get presents.” 

“ Very seldom.” 

“Not even somebody’s dresses handed down ; 
one of your rich cousins, for instance ? ” 

“Whatever my rich cousins do with their 
dresses they don’t come to me. No, I have to 

do on my allowance, but then mother-” 

and Winifred paused and her brown eyes were 
full of sympathy. 

May gave a quick little sigh. 

“ Ah, }'es, you have your mother to tell you 
things. I do so envy you.” 

“Yes, and such a mother,” said Winifred, 
“ for all girls are not as fortunate.” 

“You see, at the school where T was sent 
when my mother died, and I was only eight 
years old, the mistress, Miss Drury, did not 
trouble herself about such things "as dress. 
We did as we liked, and unless something very 
extraordinary struck her, she never made any 
remarks, and the consequence was, we who had 
no mothers had to get on as best we could.” 

“Well, May, I will tell you anything I can, 
but it is all what mother taught me. Now I 
come to think of it, perhaps one reason why 


girls out of the legitimate duties of home- 
life. We trust we have made it sufficiently 
clear that the class we specially address are 
not the married, or those about to marry, 
neither are they the mothers’-helps and the 
housekeepers and the sisterless. But they are 
les autres , and to these we earnestly say, if 
you would be truly happy, if you would be 
truly healthy, if you would keep out of the 
hands of bland elderly gentlemen of the 
medical persuasion, and, above all, if you 
would fulfil the high destiny for which you 
have been given life, and "breath, and all 
things richly enjoy, seek to know the mean¬ 
ing of a fulfilled life ! 

(To be continued .) 


my things look fairly fresh is that I keep 
dresses for different puiposes. Mother always 
likes us all to be quite neat at any hour of the 
day, but for the morning, as I help a good deal 
about the house, I always wear an old dress. 
Then I have a good many aprons, and put 
them on when I am making a pudding or 
dusting the rooms.” 

“Well,” said May, “you know I help in 
the house too, for our servant is not a good 
one, and I found my dresses got so dusty and 
tumbled that I adopted the plan of coming 
down to breakfast in my dressing-gown.” 

“A dressing-gown ! ” exclaimed Winifred ; 
“ oh, mother would never allow that. She 
says a girl should never wear a dressing-gown 
outside her bedroom unless she is an invalid, 
and as for coming down to breakfast in one I 
know what father would say.” 

“Yes, I suppose it does not look very well,” 
said May, “but you see that if I had a very 
old dress on it would be as untidy-looking.” 

“ Not if it was carefully mended and in order, 
and a pretty apron covers a multitude of sins.” 

“ When you spoke of aprons I thought you 
meant a big Lolland thing to go all over your 
dress, and which has a bib to it.” 

“ So I did, for cooking and dusting, but I 
have pretty fancy aprons for wearing when I 
am not doing anything of that kind. This 
dress I am doing up now for morning use, and 
.1 shall wear a pretty pink cotton apron with it 
that is trimmed with torchon lace, and I have 
a blue as well, and so all the infirmities of this 
dress will be hidden.” 

“ May I see what you are doing to that 
dress ? why, it’s the summer tweed }’ou had 
two years ago—vou see what a good memory 
I have.” 

“You are quite right. It is very shabby 
now, but a fresh lining at the bottom and new 
braid is all the skirt really wants, excepting— 
I had forgotten this. I see it wants a new 
band at the opening of the pocket. I shall 
cut off all that is worn.” 

“ I never alter my things, but go on wearing 
them just as they are,” said May frankly; 
“ but I want to learn your plans, so now tell 
me what shall you do to the bodice ? ” 

“Here it is,” said Winifred. “Well, I 
shall put new buttons on it, I have some cheap 
ones that will answer very well. Then I shall 
put new bones in after I have removed those 
that are bent or broken, and secure all the 
hooks and eyes as well.as put in fresh dress 
preservers. Then after a very thorough 
brushing I think I shall get some wear out of 
it for the mornings, and a pink or blue apron 
will smarten it up. But here comes tea.” 

A neat maid-servant brought in the tea and 
placed it upon the little basket-table by the 
sofa. The girls enjoyed their tea very much, 
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though, as Winifred remarked presently, May 
looked very thoughtful. 

“ Do I ? Well, I suppose I am turning 
over in my mind what you say about morning 
dresses. But, Winifred, there’s another thing 
I can’t make out. You always dress for 
dinner, I have noticed that, and even when 
you are by yourselves, for I have come in 
several times unexpectedly; that must run away 
with a good deal of money. I never dream of 
doing it, though, of course, I always brush 
my hair and wash my hands before dinner.” 

“ We have always been brought up to it,” 
said Winifred, “and even before Maud and I 
were old enough to come to the late dinner 
with our parents we changed our frocks for 
the evening. As soon as we were out of the 
nursery mother insisted upon it.” 

“ And your brothers ? ” 

“Oh, Jack and Harry, ever since they left 
school and lived at home, always change 
their things, though they do not actually put 
on evening dress unless we have a little dinner¬ 
party. Mother thinks all those things help to 
refine and civilise men, and besides, it is very 
much nicer. I know in some houses where 
the men come in in their flannels or cycling 
clothes after a long afternoon at cricket or 
tennis or on their cycles, and really one feels 
it would be ever so much nicer if they changed 
their things and gave themselves what you see 
advertised in the small barbers’ shops, ‘ a wash 
and brush up.’ ” 

“Yes, I agree with you,” said May laugh¬ 
ing ; “ but about your own dress ? ” 

“Well, I find that dressing for dinner is 
really a very economical plan. To begin with, 
when I have a good costume, I seldom wear it 
in the house. Dresses last twice as long and 
look fresh longer if you keep them for outdoor 
wear until they are nearly worn out. So that 
in any case I change my dress, and for the 
evening there are a lot of contrivances.” 

“ What are they P ” 

“An old summer dress often answers for an 
every-day dinner dress. One can shorten the 
sleeves by cutting them at the elbow and 
running in some lace, and putting some of the 
same round the neck. Then a smart blouse 
with any old skirt always dresses one up, and 
there are many things quite good enough for 
the evening, especially in winter, when sitting 
over the fire, as I confess I do sometimes when 
I am tired, spoils one’s things. I had a dress 
I wore very much last winter which could 
never have borne the daylight, but it answered 
very well. I like light things, or if they are 
dark I smarten them up with a little lace and 
ribbon. I have had very few real evening 
dresses since I came out, as we are not rich 
enough to entertain, and I go to very few 
smart places; but mother dislikes old finely 
being worn every day, so I don’t use anything 
old which is very dressy in style.” 

“ I think I shall tiy your plan, Winifred. I 
daresay it does save your other dresses, when 
you come to think of it.” 

“ Yes, and besides, it is so much more 
comfortable. The thick tweeds and serges 
one wears in winter are so hot and uncomfort¬ 
able in a closed lighted room where there is a 
good fire, and it is nice and refreshing to put 
on another dress. Then, too, mother thinks 
that it is so good for the boys. It helps to 
make home nicer and brighter if boys see their 
sisters look their best, and father likes it too.” 

“Well, I think I must be going now. I 
wonder what I can wear at the Harveys ; oh, I 
suppose my tweed will have to do. I must go 
into the High Street before I go home and order 
the butter; Hannah forgot it this morning.” 

“ Then you will go down Holly Road ? ” 

“Yes, can I do anything for you, 
Winifred ? ” 

“ Would you mind leaving this little parcel 
at Number 14 ? It is on the left-hand side 
from here, and it is for Mrs. Gray.” 


“ Oh, that poor woman I saw you talking 
to the other day ? ”—“ Yes.” 

“ I believe you are sending her a present? 
I am curious, Winifred. Yes, I am a daughter 
of Eve, and I can feel that this parcel has 
something soft.” 

Winifred coloured. 

“If you must know, Miss Curiosity, it is a 
vest I mended up for her. .She has a very 
delicate chest.” 

“Why could she not mend it herself? ” asked 
May, opening her sky-blue eyes very wide. 

“Well, she has eleven children, and not 
much spare time. If I had not mended it, 
the chances would have been very great of her 
wearing it as it was, and it will last twice as 
long now.” 

“ Oh, I see. I clear out all my old things 
now and then, and give them to Mary, the 
charwoman who comes once a week. She is 
the only poor person 1 know. Uncle will not 
let me visit among the poor; he says I am not 
old enough.” 

“No, and mother, of course, won’t let me 
do so indiscriminately for the same reason; 
but now and then Miss Yates, who is a 
district visitor, tells mother of a special case, 
and one hears of one now and then, and 
mother lets me go.- Besides, though one can’t 
actually visit the poor much, mother has 
always brought us up to work for them and 
make our old things up for them.” 

“ I should like to do so, too. Winifred, I 
wish you would come in some day—w’ould you, 
and look over my things, and you could advise 
me what to do with a good many of them ? ” 

Winifred laughed. 

“ I will if you like. Will to-morrow do ? ” 

“ Yes. I shall be in in the afternoon.” 

“ I shall be able to come then, so expect me.” 

The girls parted, and Mrs. Lyle soon re¬ 
turned, as the lady she had called upon was 
out. 

“ Will you have some fresh tea made, 
mother ? ” asked Winifred as her mother 
entered looking very hot. 

“ No, dear, a cup of that will do.” 

“Mother, I must get a new hat for the 
tennis-party on Saturday. I am wondering 
what kind to get.” 

“ What dress will you wear, Winnie ? ” 

“ My blue print. It has come back fresh 
from the wash, and looks so nice.” 

“ Has it washed well ? ” 

“ Capitally. You see, mother, the skirt is 
very simple, and the frills ironed out easily ; 
and the bodice is really a blouse, for the under¬ 
paid alone is tight-fitting, and all the gathers 
from the yoke hang loosely from it.” 

“ Yes. Of course those cottons which are 
made like ordinary dresses will not wash well. 
They have to be cleaned, and that comes very 
expensive,” said Mrs. Lyle. “ Well, to return 
to the hat,” she continued, “what will you 
get?” 

“ Mother, do you remember the hat that 
Miss Musgrave had on when we met her 
yesterday ? It is the latest fashion, and I 
thought I should like one very much like it.” 

“ Because it is the latest fashion ? ” inquired 
Mrs. Lyle with a smile. 

“No, mother, but I thought it pretty.” 

“Yes, it suited her, but I do not think the 
shape would suit you as well. You and Miss 
Musgrave are not at all the same style of girl. 
She is very tall indeed, and her face is not the 
least like yours.” 

“ No, it is not,” said Winifred, as she 
thought of Miss Musgrave’s aquiline nose and 
clearly-cut features. 

“ She requires that kind of hat and can 
carry it off, but I doubt vour being able to 
do so.” 

Winifred’s face fell. She had rather set 
her affection on a similar hat; but though she 
knew she could please herself, she always liked 
to be guided by her mother’s advice. 


“I don’t think you are tall enough for such 
a very large hat, YVinnie.” 

“ Well, mother, I will try some on, and 
then you can tell me what you think.” 

The next morning Winifred went to a 
neighbouring shop with her mother, and chose 
a shape that suited her far -better than the 
one she had fancied. 

“ Mother,” said Winifred as they walked 
home, “I am so glad that we shall be in town 
this year for the summer sales. Y r ou know 
every year, at least ever since I have had my 
dress allowance and been out, we have been 
away, and one does pick up such bargains.” 

“ Do you think they are always real 
bargains ? ” inquired Mrs. Lyle. 

“ Oh, mother, yes. If you had only seen 
that dress Dora King bought last year for 
tenpence three-farthings a yard, you would 
have been astonished. It was worth ever so 
much more, for we found the ticket on it of 
the price before it was reduced, so there was 
no mistake about it.” 

“ I remember the dress. It was a very 
striking pattern, and was going out of fashion 
then. Those very great reductions are seldom 
made excepting in the case of designs, patterns, 
or colours that are being no longer worn.” 

“Why, mother, I did not think you liked 
being in the extreme of the fashion,” said 
Winifred, with a surprised look. 

“ No, dear, I do not. It is not good taste 
to seize upon a new fashion unless it happens 
to be a convenient and pretty one ; but when 
one has not a long purse and cannot afford a 
great change in dresses, it is always safer to 
choose what is not very remarkable. For 
myself, unless I can get some unobservable 
pattern or colour at a sale, I would rather get 
what is usually worn and perhaps pay a little 
more for it. Few dresses, and let them be 
used while the style they are made in is worn, 
is the plan I generally go upon.” 

“ Y r es, mother, I know that and I do that 
too ; but do you think then that the sales are 
of no use at all ? ” 

“ Great use, dear, for many things. Under¬ 
linen which has been soiled and the freshness 
taken off is quite as good as when just made, 
and you can often get it very cheaply at sales ; 
then stockings and shoes, boots and fancy 
trimmings and remnants are often worth 
buying. Boots and shoes are all the better for 
being kept, by the way.” 

“ Mother, if one bought things going 
cheaply, they would sure to turn out usefully 
some day.” 

Mrs Lyle smiled. 

“ That is the usual excuse for buying a 
great many things which are always supposed 
to be coming in usefully some day, and often 
they are put aside and never used until they 
are faded and none the better for lying by. 
That is if they are brought into use at all. 
With the exception of a few things which will 
certainly be needed, I generally do not buy 
much at sales. Some people should never go 
to sales, as they cannot resist the bargains, and 
buy things w T hich are never of the least use to 
them. Sales to these people are sources of 
extravagance rather than economy.” 

“My winter jacket, mother, I got that at 
the January sale, and you were pleased.” 

“ Yes, you wanted a jacket, and were able 
to go on with your old one until January, so 
that 3 T ou used at once what you bought. It is 
good cloth and nothing very remarkable about 
it, and the fur is so good it will be useful 
when the jacket is worn out. So you see I 
don’t disapprove of sales in toto , and if you 
know what you want and buy only that, you can 
often get things at a considerable reduction. 
But now I must go. Your father is calling me.” 

The next afternoon Winifred went in to see 
May, who at once took her up to her bedroom 
which was large and very untidy. 

(To be continued.) 
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i( THE ANTIQUE RUINS OF THE ROMANES FALL.”— Spencer . 


work occupied by accounts of mediaeval 
buildings such as York Minster, Beverly 
Minster, the churches, walls, and “bars ” of 
the city of York, etc. So that, although there 
was formerly a distinction drawn between the 
archaeologist and the antiquary, it is difficult 
to trace the demarcation at the present time, 
and any treatise upon the one must embrace 
the other. 

When, however, we compare archaeology 
with architecture we see at once that a 
decided distinction may be drawn. Archae¬ 
ology and antiquarianism deal simply with 
the demonstrative, theoretical, and historical 
matters and are not like architecture, a 
creative art. Archaeology inquires into the 
origin, former appearance, etc., of objects 
or structures, discovers them, collects them, 
preserves them, and describes them, but it 
does not originate or create them. Yet, 
under present conditions, and for the last 
four centuries, ever since the introduction of 
the Renaissance, archaeology has formed an 


important part ot architecture and has been 
one of its leading influences; the moment that 
architecture depends upon the study of the 
building arts of former times, archaeology 
must enter largely into its composition. Of 
course, however, the connection is like two 
circles intersecting one another, each of which 
encloses a portion of the other, but the 
greater part of each circumference is without 
the other circle. Thus, although a part of 
archaeology is included in architecture and a 
part of architecture is included in archaeology 
yet there are branches of each art which are 
in no way affected by the other. What these 
are will be best explained by the accom¬ 
panying diagram. 

It will be seen that where architecture 
consists of the revival of any ancient style, 
it is as much archaeology as it is architecture. 
Thus the Renaissance or revived classical 
style is archaeological architecture. The 
“ Revived Greek ” or “ Neo-Grec ” is archae¬ 
ological architecture. The modern or revived 


CHAPTER I. 

The word archaeology has rather an 
alarming appearance, and a learned 
sound, but in reality its literal meaning 
is simple enough; it is derived from 
two Greek words apxouos (ancient) and 
\ 6 yos a discourse. In other words it is 
“ a lecture upon old things.” However, 
like so many compounded Greek words 
which have been introduced into the 
English language, it is used to signify 
far more than it is really responsible for. 

In all probability as originally applied 
archaeology was confined to one branch 
of antiquities : the Greek, just as we 
now use the word “ antique,” to specify 
statues, and works of art, derived from 
ancient Greek or Greco-Roman sources, 
so the word archaeology originally meant 
a description or discourse upon such ob¬ 
jects, and the archaeologist was the man 
who uttered this discourse. The kin¬ 
dred, we may almost say synonymous, 
words, “antiquarian ” and “ antiquary” 
formerly were used in quite a different 
sense, and usually signified a collector 
or discoverer of antiquities, and was not 
unfrequently used, as it is still some¬ 
times, to specify a dealer in old wares, 
furniture, books, etc. “ Antiquary ” had, 
it is true, a higher signification, especially 
when applied to members of a learned 
society; and as early as the time of 
Elizabeth' we find the .Society of An¬ 
tiquaries established. In the year 1572, 
Archbishop Parker, Thomas Cotton 
(the father of the more celebrated Sir 
Robert Cotton), and other learned men 
founded the Society of Antiquaries for 
the purpose of protecting and preserving 
the ancient monuments of their country. 

This society was suppressed by James I., 
but re-established in 1707. So that we 
see according to the old meaning of the 
word, an antiquary or an antiquarian 
might mean any person who made a 
study of ancient objects, from a dealer 
in such wares, to a learned archbishop. 

The word “ archaeologist ” has never been 
used in such a wide sense as this, though 
it is no longer restricted to its original 
signification, and although we call such 
men as Layard, Smith, Bonomi and 
Schliemann, archaeologists, yet we do 
not restrict the term to indicate those 
alone who discover and write about 
classical antiquities, and thus if we look 
into any work which describes the pro¬ 
ceedings of learned archaeological so¬ 
cieties, as for instance “ The Proceedings 
of the Archaeological Institute at York,” 
we shall find the larger portion of that 
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Gothic is archaeological architecture. Now 
we by no means by this mean to convey 
the idea that originality is impossible in such 
architectural works, the original mind will 
always produce original work no matter how 
it may be tied down by rules and influences. 
Thus Augustus Pugin, who thought he was 
making strict imitations of mediaeval work, was 


one of the most original of modern architects, 
and Burne Jones, who works on distinctly 
mediaeval lines, is the most original painter 
of our day. The same is the case in litera¬ 
ture; Spenser’s “ Faerie Queen,” which was 
written in the language of the fifteenth century, 
and the images of which are borrowed from a 
still earlier time, is a most original poem, and 
no one would say that Thackeray’s Esmond 
is not an original work because its language 
and atmosphere is that of the eighteenth 
century. But what we wish to convey is the 
notion that although highly original minds 
may produce original work under such cir¬ 
cumstances, the circumstances are themselves 
unconducive to original ideas, and much of 
that force, which would naturally develop 
itself in producing art, really becomes ab¬ 
sorbed in scientific knowledge and study. 
Later on we shall show how this was the 
real weakness of the Renaissance, and how it 
has caused art, but more especially architec¬ 
ture, to lose hold upon the minds of mankind 
at large and its home in their hearts! 

It will be noticed upon looking at our 
diagram that without the range of the portion 
of the two circles which intersect are many 
subjects indicated. With regard to those on 
the architectural circle we have here nothing 
to do ; if any of our girls want to read them up, 
they will be found fully described in our papers 
upon “ Architecture or the Art of Building ” in 
The Girl’s Own Paper of October 1885, etc. 

But we must say something upon those 
subjects indicated upon the archaeological 
circle, as they form an important branch of 
that science. In the first place we noted 
down warlike implements : under this head 
are included swords, spears, battle-axes, 


javelins, maces, etc.; also the defensive arms, 
such as armour, shields, targets, etc. Now as 
we are not writing a voluminous work upon 
archaeology, it is manifest that we can only 
glance very superficially at this branch of the 
subject. Whole books have been written upon 
a single breastplate or helmet. During every 
period of history, ancient and modern, man¬ 
kind has expended 
money and toil up¬ 
on warlike weapons, 
and it does certainly 
seem somewhat 
strange that orna¬ 
mentation should 
have been, and still 
is, applied to such 
objects with a lavish 
hand; but during 
every age and 
period, and by all 
peoples with whose 
history we are ac¬ 
quainted, their war¬ 
like weapons have 
been regarded with something like affection if 
not reverence ; nor do we read in tbe Sacred 
Scriptures any distinct condemnation of this, 
and it is very remarkable that David, when he 
is sorrowing for the deaths of Saul and 
Jonathan, speaks with regret over the also 
of their arms— 

“ How are the mighty fallen and the 
weapons of war perished,” 2 Sam. ii. 27. 

Whether we look at the tomahawk of the 
New Zealand savage, the sword of the Greek 
or Roman soldier, the mace or spear of the 
mediaeval knight, the firearms of more modern 
peoples, we everywhere observe this practice 
of decorating weapons of offence and de¬ 
fence. 

The breastplate of the Greek warrior was a 
surprisingly magnificent work of art. Some¬ 
times it was covered with figure subjects in 
low relief, chiselled with the utmost delicacy, 
and designed with as much skill as the 
sculptured friezes of a temple, sometimes it 
was modelled to resemble the portion of the 
body which it covered so anatomically correct, 
that when we see drawings or statues of the 
warrior in full armour, his chest appears at 
first sight to be bare. Plis helmet was an 
equally elaborate work of art, adorned with the 
heads of lions and other beasts. Amongst 
the Egyptians metallic armour appears only 
to have been used by kings, the general 
armour in use being of quilted linen. Hero¬ 
dotus mentions linen breastplates with figures 
of animals woven upon them. Leather ar¬ 
mour sesms also to have been greatly in use 
among the ancients, just as it was all through 
the Middle Ages. 

The appearance of the mediaeval knight 
has frequently been described, but perhaps 


never more magnificently than by Spenser in 
the following lines :— 

“A goodly knight, faire marching by the 
way, 

Together with his squyre arrayed meet. 

His glitter, and armour shined far away 

Like glancing light of Phoebus’ brightest 
ray; 

From top to toe no place appeared bare, 

That deadly dint of steele endanger may: 

Athward his breast a baldric brave he ware 

That shin’d like twinkling stars, with stones 
most precious rare.”—B. 1, c. vii. xxix. 

There were almost innumerable ways of 
adorning armour: engraving, chasing, gild¬ 
ing, painting and scalloping or fluting, were 
all had recourse to, but the art called Damas- 
cining was the most favoured in later times. 
It consists of beating patterns or arabesques 
of one metal on to the face of another thus, 
gold or silver upon iron. This is called Damas- 
cining because it was invented at Damascus. 
Metal armour was of two kinds, chain and plate. 
Chain mail was composed of a vast number of 
small rings interlaced so as to form a series of 
chains falling round the person. This kind of 
armour seems to have been worn in very early 
times; but by degrees it became superseded 
by plate armour, i.e., that which is composed 
of plates of steel or other metal w T hich overlap 
one another like the tiles or slates of a roof. 
By about the time of Henry V. this armour 
came to be used exclusively both for man and 
horse. The thing which perhaps puzzles us 
most is, “How did the knight put this plate 
armour on ? ” As everything overlapped, he 
of course must have begun at the feet and 
advanced upwards, so that he began by 
putting on his boots or “steel clogs,” then 
his shin pieces, then the “cuisses” or thigh 
pieces, and so on until he came to the 
helmet, and, we suppose, took off his ar¬ 
mour the reverse way, so it must have been 
a serious matter if he wanted to take off a 
boot! 

Although armour, especially when well- 
made, was a great protection in the Middle 
Ages and earlier times, yet it may be doubted 
whether the costly “harnesses” (as they were 
called) did not often lay the wearer open to 
very considerable dangers; in the first place, 
it was worth risking an attack upon a knight 
armed in steel inlaid with gold, bearing a 
helmet on his head encircled with jewels, and 
holding in his hand a Toledo sword of priceless 
value, upon the chance of gaining possession 
of these costly objects, as they were legitimate 
spoils of war. 

Our space will not allow of our dwelling any 
longer upon this item of archaeology. 

We must now say a few words upon the 
next subject, which we shall find inscribed 
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COOKING UTENSILS, POMPEIT. 


upon the circle, “ Domestic Implements and 
Costume.” 


With regard to domestic implements, 
kitchen utensils, and all the common articles 
of household use, archaeological discoveries 
show how little change has taken place in 
them. Occasionally we find that some object 
drops out of use for a few centuries and then 
is again “invented,” when straightway some 
archaeologist, investigating the results of a find 
in Egypt, Syria, or Greece, tells you that your 
brand-new patent saucepan was well-known 
3000 37-ears back. We are afraid that although 
perhaps we have a larger assortment of culinary 
articles than was possessed by our ancestors, 
they are less elegant in form. The power of 
making every-day things beautiful was theirs 
in an eminent degree, and seems to have 
come naturally to them ; with us it is nearly 
always the result of effort and study which 
means extra expense and “fancy prices.” 
Sometimes, however, tradition has kept alive 
ancient forms and modes of decora¬ 
tion. The ordinary common jugs of 
Wurzburg in Bavaria, the brass oil 
lamp of Rome, the willow pattern 
plate, the “Toby jug,” the brown 
glazed sugar jars with an ornament 
round them like an Eastern inscrip¬ 
tion, the Lucca oil flask, the brass 
ornaments upon the harness of cart¬ 
horses, and many other humble but 
useful objects have come down to us 
from early times. 

Upon such a voluminous subject as 
costume and personal ornaments we 
can of course say but little. We 
need scarcely point out that to dress 
is a sign of civilisation, and to cover 
the body completely is a mark of high 
civilisation. Probably in primitive 
times the costumes of both men and 
women consisted of a single garment 
and sandals for the feet. In eastern 
and southern climates this garment 
was woven or spun, but in colder and 
northern climates it was generally 
made of the skins and fur of animals. 

However, two garments, a kind of 
tunic and a cloak, were worn in early 
times, and the fastenings of this cloak 
were often very elaborate. Numerous 
examples of these brooches or fibulae 
dating back from Roman times have 
been found in England, and may be 


seen in the British Museum and in those of 
York, Newcastle, etc. 

They are sometimes of gold, sometimes 
silver, but more frequently of bronze. 

Chains, ear-rings, studs, etc., are of so 
ancient a use that it is difficult to say when 
they were not worn. The following allusion 
is found to these in the Song of Solomon 
“ Thy cheeks are comely with rows of jewels, 
thy neck with chains of gold. We will make 
thee borders of gold with studs of silver,” 
Chap. i. 10-11. 

But in Isaiah we have a far more ample list 
of the “ fineries ” of Jewish maidens and the 
threatened deprivation of these articles which 
was to fall upon them. “ In that day the 
Lord will take away the bravery of their 
tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their 
cauls and their round tires like the moon. 
The chains, and the bracelets, and the mufflers. 
The bonnets and the ornaments of the legs, 
and the headbands, and the tablets, and the 


ear-rings. The rings and nose jewels, the 
changeable suits of apparel and the mantels, 
and the wimples and the crisping pins. 
The glasses and fine linen, and the hoods 
and the veils,” Chap. iii. 18-23. 

It is evident from this that the ladies of 
Jerusalem dressed very sumptuously, and 
that their costume was varied and extensive. 
It is, however, curious to learn that they 
wore “nose jewels; ” probably they adopted 
this unpleasant custom from the Eg)y>tians. 
They also, as we see, wore ear-rings. 
Modern civilisation has abolished the first 
of these barbarous mutilations and de¬ 
formities of the human face, and it is much 
to be hoped that the other will before long 
be abandoned. There is something very 
repulsive in the idea of cutting a hole in 
any part of the human body for the pur¬ 
pose of hanging metal or other ornaments 
to it. The old myth that “ piercing the 
ears relieves the sight ” has long ago ex¬ 
ploded, and the beautiful shape of the ear 
is often pulled out of form by ear-rings, 
especially if they are large and heavy. 

The costumes of Greek women were 
generally light and very simple, but singu¬ 
larly elegant and free from the superfluous 
fineiy which the Jewish women were de¬ 
nounced for indulging in. The same may 
be said of the ordinary costumes of both 
the men and women of Rome. If they 
wanted to “ make an effect,” it was done 
rather by the use of rich material than by 
exaggeration of form or multiplication of orna¬ 
ment. During the Middle Ages the changes 
in the fashion in dress were veiy numerous, 
but down to the close of the 14th century the 
costume of men was for the most part reason¬ 
able, and that of the women modest and 
appropriate, as may be seen from the monu¬ 
ments of Eleanor of Castile, Avaline, Queen 
of the Isle of Wight, etc.* The gown was 
long and full in the skirt, so as to fall in large 
graceful folds over the limbs, but not full 
enough to appear cumbersome. The body of 
the dress fitted close to the figure, but was 
not drawn in tight at the waist. It was cut 
round at the neck hut not low, and a wimple 
fitted over the neck and throat which was com¬ 
posed of soft linen, and assumed natural folds. 


* See remarks upon “ Monuments of Eminent Wo¬ 
men ” in The Girl’s Own Paper. 
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A small round hood came over the head, 
and a round cloak was worn. 

There does not seem to have been any very 
marked change until the reign of Richard II., 
when absurd head-dresses came in. The hair 
was made to assume the appearance of 
immense horns. The men’s attire also under¬ 
went changes; ridiculously long shoes were 
worn which were fastened to the knees, and 
the skirt was made much shorter. 

During the reign of Henry IV. the low- 
necked dress for women seems to have been 
introduced, and we see it represented in the 
effigy of Joan of Navarre upon the tomb of 
Henry IV. at Canterbury Cathedral. 

During the Tudor period nearly all the 
outrages and absurdities of modem female 


attire were introduced; the idea of making 
the body assume a form never intended by 
the Creator was invented. The compression 
of the waist by stays, the exaggeration of the 
width of the shoulders by puffs and frills, the 
expansion of the hips by stiffened petticoats 
and crinolines may all be traced to that time, 
and even to the present day they exist in a 
modified form. The men’s dress was still 
more absurd, and at times positively disgusting. 
There are portraits of Henry VIII. and 
Francis I. with coats and shirts cut away 
in such a manner as to expose the whole of 
the neck and shoulders, with a lace-edged 
chemisette surrounding the bust. Nothing 
could have been more repulsive than to have 
seen a great fat man like Henry VIII. or the 


hideous Francis I. bedecked in a very dicolte 
dress with a chemisette of point lace ! 

The Puritans for a time reformed costume, 
and the dress of the women was most becoming 
and modest. It is a very singular fact that it 
was a return to the 13th century habit, the 
only difference being that the wimple was 
starched and formed a large collar instead of 
the far more graceful linen kerchief. The 
hood was detached and became a kind of 
round cap, but all the extravagance and 
absurdities of the Tudor period were aban¬ 
doned. The later vagaries in the dress of 
both men and women do not fall within 
the scope of archaeology. 

{To be continued.) 


THE MASTER OF RIVERSWOOD. 


By CHRISTIAN BURKE, 
CHAPTER II. 



Riverswood, and it was late August. One 
glorious afternoon, the first really fine day 
after a fortnight of heavy rains had drenched 
the fields, beating down the uncut corn and 
swelling the river almost to the point of over¬ 
flow, a group of boys and girls were gathered 
together under the shadow of a great oak-tree 
lazily discussing how to spend to the best 
advantage their half holiday. A pretty group 
they made, thought Fulk Maxwell, as he lay 
at his ease on the grass with his soft brown 
wide-awake over his eyes, and popularly be¬ 
lieved to be fast asleep. He was sufficiently 
conscious, however, to be able to take in all 
the details of the little homelike scene. 

There was Thursa, the eldest of his half- 
sisters, looking the picture of order and 
dignity, with her shining hair and immaculate 
friTls, and her hands, which she was rather 
proud of, showing to great advantage over 
her fancy-work. There was little Vera nursing 
a pensive-faced tabby kitten, and madcap- 
Madeline chattering eagerly with Annis 
Graham, her special friend, a pretty, somewhat 
affected girl dressed in all the elaborate 
simplicity of a London “ garden costume.” 
The said Miss Graham having discovered that 
her absent-minded host was quite oblivious 
to her charms, was dividing her attention 
between her friend and the two boys Godfrey 
and Roger. The former, a handsome lad of 
sixteen, was evidently considerably flattered 
by her notice, and decidedly taken by a style 


ithor of “Roses and Lilies of Christendom,” “Jim 

of beauty quite new to him. A little apart 
from the rest, her black dress showing the 
more darkly in contrast with the light array 
of the other girls, sat Cicely, lost in a day¬ 
dream. A shaft of sunshine striking through 
the leaves shone upon her wavy masses of 
hair, turning its fairness to shades of pale 
gold. Hers was not exactly a pretty face, it 
was almost too full of character for strict 
beauty. The slightly tanned skin, though soft 
and clear, could not vie with Annis’s pink and 
white complexion or Madeline’s richer colour¬ 
ing, but the deep grey eyes were full of frank 
and truthful purpose, and capable ol softening 
into wonderful tenderness, and when she 
smiled there was a charm about her that 
more than compensated for the irregular 
features and the hair which Annis had cha¬ 
racterised to herself as “ absolutely sandy ! ” 

“ Look how fast the river is running,” ob¬ 
served Roger, yawning and stretching, “ it will 
be something of a pull up-stream this after¬ 
noon 1 ” . . , . 

The words caught Fulk’s ear, and he said in 
his absent way as he rose from the grass, “No 
one must go on the river to-day. Norris says 
that some of the breakwaters have been swept 
away down by Leacroft, and the undercurrent 
is too strong for it to be safe.” 

No one answered, a circumstance which he 
scarcely noticed, as with his hands in his 
pockets he strolled towards the house. In 
fact his mind was full of other things; the 
said Norris had been giving him a good deal 
of trouble of late. Desirous of doing his best 
by his master, and believing that he neither 
knew nor cared what happened so long as 
things went on quietly and the rents came 
duly in, the agent had been tempted to act 
too much on his own responsibility, and one 
or two innovations and acts of injustice had 
come to Maxwell’s ears and had disturbed his 
peace of mind. He was further troubled by 
having met old Thorpe of the Lea F arm, look¬ 
ing ten years older as it seemed to him, and 
by having received in answer to his cheery 
greeting, only a silent touch of the hat, and 
a sharp anxious glance, instead of the usual 
friendly response. It flashed across him that 
he had never spoken to his agent about the 
lease, the term of which must be now nearly, 
if not quite expired. And he had actually 
determined to forego a quiet afternoon’s 
study to ride over to the farm and settle 
matters for himself. Therefore he was not 
thinking much of the young people, and no 
sooner was he out of earshot than Annis 
began with a pout on her rosy lips—“ There 
now, and you promised to take me on the 
river!” 


: a Story of Child-Life,” etc. 

“ Well, so we Mil, the boats are all ready; ” 
said Madge. 

“Yes, but your brother-” 

“ Oh, bosh ! What does he know about it. 
No one listens to him, and Norris is a regular 
old woman where water’s concerned,” laughed 
Godfrey. 

“ Surely you won’t go without Mr. Maxwell’s 
leave after what he said ? ” exclaimed Cicely, 
looking up from her book. 

“I tell you he knows nothing about it,” 
answered Godfrey impatiently. “ No one 
heeds him,” added Roger. 

“ Then I think you ought,” returned Cicely 
stoutly, “ he is the proper person to heed.” 

“ How funny ! To tell you how to behave 
to your own brother, as if you didn’t know ! ” 
said Annis in an aside to Thursa, which was 
perfectly audible to Godfrey, and roused all 
his boyish pride and perversity. He replied 
sharply— 

“ Cicely, you know nothing about it either. 
Fulk’s head is always up in the clouds, and 
we should have enough to do if we minded 
all his fads.” 

“ Still, he distinctly said it was dangerous, 
and I don’t think we ought to go,” persisted 
Cicely. 

“No more do I,” growled Roger, in a tone 
of disgusted acquiescence. 

“ Let’s ask him again ” suggested Thursa. 
“ No, there he goes riding down the lane, 
we’re too late.” 

“I tell you what, I’ll ask Prue,” said 
Madge, and she flew to the house just in 
time to find her sister setting out in the 
pony caniage to do her shopping in the 
neighbouring town. 

To the breathless inquiry, “We can go on 
the river, can’t we?” she, knowing of no 
contrary reason, answered naturally, “ Yes, of 
course. Why not ? Only don’t go too many 
in a boat.” And then giving the ponies their 
head she drove off hastily for fear of fresh 
hindrances, while Madge returned in triumph 
to the rest. “ All right,” she reported, 
“Prue says we may go.” 

“ Did you tell her what Mr. Maxwell said 
about the state of the river?” inquired that 
provoking Cicely. 

“ No, I hadn’t time.” 

“Then I don’t see that we are a bit better 

off.” 

“ Prue’s word counts for more than Fulk’s, 
any day,” answered Madge. 

“Yes, but I am sure she would never 
contradict his orders if she had known. And 
then she did not understand that there was 
any special danger. Please let’s give it up, 
surely we can find something else to do ! ” 
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Thursa wavered, Madge frowned, and Annis, 
who had no mind to let the girl whom she 
regarded as an interloper, upset her after¬ 
noon’s amusement, said contemptuously, 
“ Oh, of course, if you’re afraid ! ” and she 
looked at Godfrey as she spoke. 

“ Who’s afraid ? Not I ! ” said the boy 
indignantly, and declaring his intention of 
going whatever the rest meant to do, he turned 
to the boats. Madge sprang after him, and 
Thursa and Annis followed, the other three 
held back. 

“Don’t you think it’s right?” questioned 
little Vera; but when Thursa, whom she 
regarded as almost as great an authority as 
Prudence herself, called to her, she too went. 

“ Come on, Cicely,” shouted Godfrey as he 
helped Annis into his boat, a light out-rigger, 
while Thursa, Madge and Vera got into 
another. 

“ If we spill you out we’ll pick you up 
again! ” 

“I am not coming,” she answered quietly, 
“and I don’t think you have any right to go.” 

The boy was fond of his cousin, but her 
persistence angered him, inasmuch as he felt 
that she was right, only he did not choose to 
acknowledge it even to himself. “Well, 
nobody asked you to set up for a judge,” he 
said crossly. “ Come, Roger, you’re not such a 
muff as to give in too ? ” 

“I am not coming,” returned Roger 
gruffly, and turning on his heel he walked off 
in the opposite direction. 

“Well, I never saw such a set of idiots,” 
grumbled Godfrey with more candour than 
politeness, as the oars flashed in the sun 
and the two boats pulled slowly away from 
the landing-stage. “ What a work about 
nothing! ” 

“ Cicely is always so absurd,” chimed in 
Madeline ; “ she will think Fulk the authority 
for everything ! ” 

“ So conceited of her,” added Annis kindly, 

“ but the truth is, I expect, she is afraid, now 
I am never timid ! ” 

Meanwhile Cicely ran after Roger, who was 
moodily walking along the towing-path, and 
laying her hand on his arm, said in a tone that 
went a good way to cheering him up, and 
rewarding an effort which had cost him a great 
deal, “ Roger, dear, I think you’re a ‘ brick ’! 
It was hard on you, but I’m sure we are in 
the right.” 

“ So am I,” said the boy, “ but it’s a beastly 
nuisance, all the same. Such a fine day too, 
and not a bit of boating have we had for the 
last fortnight.” 

“ It is provoking,” assented Cicely sympa¬ 
thetically, and then Roger added, “ I hope 
they won’t come to grief, but Godfrey and that 
Annis are so keen on showing their bravery, I 
shouldn’t a bit wonder they did some mad 
thing or other. I say, Cicely, won’t you come 
for a walk with me ? One can’t waste all the 
sunshine.” Only too glad to gratify him she 


A Lady Keeper of the .Great Seal.— 
The Great Seal, by means of which the Royal 
will is signified to public documents, has been 
regularly in use since the days of King Edgar. 
Amongst the many Lord Keepers, history 
records one instance of a lady having the care 
of the seal. She was Queen Eleanor, wife 
of Henry III., who was appointed “ Lady 
Keeper” during the king’s absence in France. 

Beware of Selfishness. —Doing nothing 
for others is the undoing of one’s self. We 
do much good to ourselves when doing much 
for others. 


consented, and they walked on gaily enough 
following the downward course of the river, in 
the opposite direction to that which the others 
had taken. 

They had gone a considerable distance, 
turning aside every now and then to gather 
the few late summer flowers that yet lingered 
on the banks or amid the corn, and at last 
they neared the little rustic stage where 
Farmer Thorpe’s rarely used boat was moored. 
Here the river widened suddenly, and the 
current, always rapid when approaching the 
weir below, and now swollen with the late 
rains, was dashing along at a furious pace. 
They stood together idly watching it, when a 
wild cry for help reached their ears, and in 
another moment Madge and Annis, in the 
little out-rigger bore suddenly down towards 
them. They were not rowing, and the rudder 
lines were trailing uselessly in the water. 

As was afteiwards learnt, Annis had found 
Godfrey no pleasant companion ; the boy could 
not help feeling he was in the wrong, and was 
sullen and out of humour with himself and his 
companion. Irritated and piqued by his 
silence, the girl had persuaded Madge to 
change into their boat while Godfrey joined 
Thursa and Vera, doubly cross at the altera¬ 
tion. The two girls went off down-stream, 
and Godfrey was too thoroughly vexed to 
follow them, or even to remember that Madge 
was by no means an experienced rower, nor 
altogether to be trusted in the then state of 
the river, which ere they reached home he was 
obliged to allow fully justified his brother’s 
commands. 

All went well in the other boat for awhile, 
until they got into the full current below the 
broken breakwaters. Then Annis must needs 
insist in hooking some water-lilies, in the 
endeavour to obtain which they did not notice 
that one of their oars had slipped from the 
rowlocks and was floating away on a voyage 
of discovery. The remaining oar was of course 
quite useless, and now they were swept on by 
the full force of the tide utterly unable to 
check their course. They shrieked wildly for 
aid, but no one was near, and Madge felt her 
heart sink within her as she knew they were 
fast approaching the fatal weir, and that if 
once swept into its swell and flood their boat 
would be caught up by the torrents of water 
and dashed to pieces. Without their oars, all 
hope of escape was vain. She could swim, but 
not in such troubled waters, and even had she 
been alone the chance of battling through 
would have been infinitesimal, and with her 
companion, who could not swim at all, it was 
worse than useless to attempt it. There 
seemed nothing for it but to sit still and be 
carried on by those cruel waves to destruction. 
Never did either girl forget those awful 
moments when they went down that sunlit 
river with ever-increasing speed, and with the 
prospect of a terrible death growing every 
moment more and more certain. 


It was Annis, terrified out of all her affecta¬ 
tions, who first saw the two upon the bank 
and raised that wild despairing cry. For an 
instant the girl and boy stood spell-bound with 
hoiTor, and then Roger shouted impetuously, 
“ Steer for the bank! ” a piece of advice the 
girls were too frightened to hear or understand, 
while Cicely exclaiming, “ The weir! we 
must stop them before they get there! ” 
sprang forward as she spoke and dashed after 
the retreating boat followed at headlong speed 
by Roger. The landing-stage which had 
looked but a little way off, now seemed an 
almost impassable distance; but Cicely had not 
run on the links or tracked the heathery 
moors for miles and miles, without becoming 
fleet and sure of foot. She “ ran like the wind,” 
Roger declared, and it was she who first 
reached the goal and began to struggle with 
the chains that moored the little skiff. Roger’s 
brown fingers soon finished the task, and then 
to push off and scramble in was the work of a 
few moments, so that when they were fairly 
started at a swinging pace, helped by the 
current and propelled by all the force of their 
strong young arms, the other boat, although 
some way ahead, was still beyond the verge of 
the dreaded circle of waters. Would they be 
in time ! was the one thought which rose as a 
prayer as they dashed along in their crazy little 
craft. Neither remembered the danger to 
themselves, which in truth was considerable, 
for the force of the swell round the weir was 
quite sufficient, if they got fairly into it, to 
neutralise the power of their oars, and to 
sweep both rescuers and victims into its foamy 
depths. The moments seemed like hours as 
they pressed on, now they appeared to be 
losing ground, now they were surely gaining ! 
a few strokes more would bring them along¬ 
side, now just a stroke ahead, not too far or 
they would run the risk of shooting the weir, 
or being caught in the underdrift. Suddenly 
Roger unshipped his oars and sprang to his 
feet, while Cicely bent all her strength in keep¬ 
ing their boat in position; then as the other boat 
rushed by he caught at it with his boat-hook. 

For a moment the two skiffs rocked from 
side to side, and it seemed doubtful what 
would be the result, and whether they would 
not all find themselves struggling in the water. 
Annis screamed, but Madge with greater 
presence of mind leant over, and managed to 
fix her hook on the side of the other boat, and 
then the united strength of the brother and 
sister availed to draw the two close together. 
A few moments more and both girls were safe 
at Cicely’s side, and the deserted out-rigger 
drifting on, was caught up by the angry waters, 
dashed over the weir and shattered to pieces 
on the stones below, while Roger and 
Cicely, turning their boat’s head, began to pull 
up-stream. Neither spoke, for they felt that 
until they were fairly ashore the danger was 
not entirely over. 

(To be concluded.) 


VARIETIES. 


A Valuable Bible.— There is a Hebrew 
Bible in the library of the Vatican for which 
20,600 has been refused. It is probably the 
most valuable book in the world. 

A Poetic Sign-Board. 

A poetical shoemaker in Barnstaple some 
years back hung up the following remarkable 
effusion on a board over his shop :— 

“ Blow, oh blow, ye heavenly breezes, 
Underneath these leafy treeses; 

Sing, oh sing, ye heavenly muses, 

While I mend my boots and shoeses.” 


A Girl Inventor.—I t is said that a girl 
who won’t take in The Girl’s Own Paper 
because she can borrow one, has invented a 
machine with which when she becomes a 
married woman she can cook her dinner by the 
smoke of her neighbour’s chimney. 

In doubt.—I f we are ever in doubt what 
to do, it is a good rule to ask ourselves what 
we shall wish on the morrow that we had done. 

Sir John Lubbock. 

Giving.—T he manner of giving is worth 
more than what you give.— Corneille 
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MARSH MARIGOLDS. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “ My Lady Marjorie,” etc. 


CHAPTER II. 

OVER THE GARDEN WALL.’ 



Now the bees no doubt were very busy 
over their honey-fraught affairs, culling 
the riches from the “ rathe primrose,’’ 
the crocus and other spring beauties; 
and they made a very stirring buzz and 
hum to show the sense of duty, and their 
righteous performance of it (thus the 
young Marphells interpreted so much 
“ fuss ”), still they were by no means the 
hardest workers in those old-fashioned 
grounds—“ over the garden wall.” 

To-day the Marphell children were 
out in force, Marion, Ritchie, Lionel 
and little Nell. Their ardour for work 
was intensified by a prospective penny, 
a coin so rarely to be found on distribu¬ 
tion that the spending of the same was a 
theme for discussion which had occupied 
the thoughts of all four for upwards of 
an hour. The morning had been diver¬ 
sified by an April shower, and as a 
result of the latter, slugs and snails had 
come out in great force and must be at 
once annihilated, hence Ruth’s call to 
her “army,” for the cabbages and 
onion-beds must be saved. 

Ruth was the eldest of the family, and 
since her father’s eyesight had failed, 
had taken charge of the farm and the 
gardens ; even old Molly had to mind 
what Ruth said, and often was scolded 
because she would try to meddle with 
the new ways that Ruth had found out 
succeeded best in the dairy and hen¬ 
house. As for the children, of course 
they minded Ruth, for they worshipped 
her as a grand, generous being who 
could do no wrong, and they were her 
most willing and loyal helpers in her 
out-do or work. 


But while Lionel grunted and grumbled 
over the onion-bed, Ritchie, who was 
at work in the cabbage-row, 
called suddenly— 

“ Where is Marion, I have 
not seen her for ever so long ? ’ ’ 
“ She’s coming,” said little 
Nell; “ she has been up there 
by the arbour in the old cab¬ 
bage-bed, and just look, she 
is crying! ” 

Lionel, a slim, rather small 
lad for his thirteen years, sat 
flat down on the onion-bed 
and stared at the approaching 
figure. 

“You’re dropping all your 
snails,” he cried, for the flower¬ 
pot was gradually slanting 
downwards. “ Don’t cry, Ma¬ 
rion, it’s so awfully silly.” 

Marion gave a little gasp, 
and recovered speech. 

“You’d cry, too, if you had 
been there and heard it all,” 
she said. 

“Oh, what is it! ” cried the 
curious sisters, and Lionel, for¬ 
getting that his flower-pot was 
also on the slant and the snails 
on the wing, made one of the 
group that surrounded the 
agitated Marion. 

“Father and mother were 
sitting in the arbour,” said 
Marion, rubbing the tears out of her 
eyes, “ and mother did see me, so I was 
not wrong to listen, and there were six 
slugs on one cabbage, and I couldn’t 
get at them, and while I was trying, 
father told mother that he had met Dr. 
Klotz in London when Cousin Rufus 
took him up to see the oculist last 
week.” 

“ And what if he did ? ” cried Lionel. 
“ Pray what has Dr. Klotz to do with 
making you weep gallons of tears ? 
Who’s Dr. Klotz?” disdainfully. 

“Why, it’s that man with the fierce 
beard and the kind eyes who came to 
church one Sunday and asked Ruth to 
sing to him after service. Don’t you 
remember, Lion ? ” 

“ I ought to, I blew the old organ 
until I was all out of breath.” 

“Well, he went out into the church¬ 
yard, and then he asked Ruth to sing 
her loudest, and when he came in again 
he told her she could with practice fill 
the Albert Hall.” 

“What of that? I don’t see any¬ 
thing to cry about,’’.said Lion, darting 
back to his fast-retreating snails. “You 
do make such a fuss over nothing, you 
girls do.” 

“If that was all, but it isn’t,” said 
Marion. “ Dr. Klotz offered to teach 
Ruth for nothing for three years, and to 
bring her out as a public singer; he 
said she would make her fortune and be 
able to repay him.” 

“Oh, Marion, and is she going ? ” 
from Ritchie. 

Marion shook her head. 

“What ridiculous nonsense!” cried 


Lionel. “As if Ruth could go and 
leave us all in the lurch.” 

“You’re a horrid, selfish old spider, 
Lion ! ” cried Marion. “ Why should 
she sacrifice herself for us'? ” 

“ I don’t see why you call a fellow 
bad names because he’s got common 
sense,” said Lionel. 

“A spider isn’t bad names,” said 
Nell ; “ and you are selfish, Lion, boys 
always are.” 

“You should have heard father talk 
to her, that was what made me cry. 
He said he’d never felt his blindness so 
cruelly as when Dr. Klotz was telling 
him how much he regretted Ruth’s 
decision. Mother said she did not like 
the idea of her daughter being a public 
singer; but father said Ruth’s magni¬ 
ficent organ (Dr. Klotz called it so) was 
a gift from God, and it would make 
him exquisitely happy if he could only 
hear her sing in the cathedrals in 
oratorio. Ruth did not say much, only 
she put out her hand and said, ' It 
cannot be, dear father.’ ” 

“ That’s just what I said,” grumbled 
Lion, the epithet applied to him rankling 
in his breast. “ Of course she can’t, 
everything would go to rack and ruin.” 

“ And then father said that he and 
mother had been talking over Ruth’s 
new ideas with regard to the farm, and 
that though it was, of course, only an 
experiment, still as she had given up 
her own wishes and ambitions for our 
sakes, he was going to let her do just 
what she liked, just as if she was a son 
instead of a daughter.” 

“Wish I was a man ! ” cried Lionel, 
pulling up a handful of weeds. 

“And only think,” continued Marion, 
“ father said mother might tie an apron 
on him and on you, Lionel, in order that 
Ruth could have all her time for the 
work she wants to do.” 

“Much obliged for nothing!” said 
the boy, turning very red. “ Pray what 
under the sun is Ruth going to do ? 
Blowup the sand-hills with dynamite ?” 

“ Why, she’s going to make the 
marshes into a vegetable garden. You 
know that nothing will grow in our 
sandy fields, and Ruth says the earth in 
the marsh is splendid, and that there is 
an opening fora market garden. Why, 
you know, Lion, that old Molly could 
sell ten times the vegetables we send to 
the town if she had them.” 

Lionel was listening now with keen 
attention. 

“Those old marshes,” he said, “are 
bottomless pits. Ruth will never do any 
good there.” 

“ Oh, she means to drain them. Frank 
suggested the idea last time he was here, 
and you remember the little bit he drained 
and put earth in ? ” 

“ Sand you mean. Oh, if it is Frank’s 
idea, it is all right,” said Lionel, “ and 
if you’ve done crying, Marion, and told all 
your news, 3mu had better get some more 
snails, for you have hardly got a dozen 
left in your flower-pot.” 
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At this moment Ruth was just saying 
to her father, as she developed her new 
ideas— 

“if only Frank were at home. His 
advice would be invaluable to me just 
now.” 

“How incredulous the fashionable 
world would be to hear such a state¬ 
ment,” laughed Mr. Marphell. “We, 
his poor relations, are the only people 
who have any appreciation of his sound 
sterling qualities.” 

“ And that reminds me,” said Ruth, 
in a perplexed tone. “ I met old Higgins 
to-day, and he asked me in a very dis¬ 
agreeable manner when we expected 
Frank home again. Why is he so in¬ 
sistent upon that point ? ” 

“ He is a mysterious kind of man, 
and one I intensely dislike,” said Mr. 
Marphell ; “ but I think we need not 
trouble ourselves about him, he cannot 
injure our Frank.” 

And with these words all consideration 
of Higgins’ possible interest in Frank’s 
home-coming "was set aside, for the new 
and intense interest lying in Ruth’s 
ambitions for the future benefit of the 
family. 

“Do you think,” said Mr. Marphell 
'wistfully, “that I can in my blind con¬ 
dition do you any service, help in the 
mere manual labour, my child ? ” 

Like a flash came Cousin Rufus’s 
words to Ruth’s mind, that the oculist 
had said, u If he were a day labourer 
obliged to be out of doors instead of 


incessantly using his brains, there would 
be a chance of improvement in the con¬ 
dition of Mr. Marphell’s eyes.” 

“ If I could only have your help for a 
few hours every morning,” she replied, 
“you do not know how much it would 
mean to me, always to have you at hand 
for counsel and help.” 

“ That point is decided then,” rejoined 
Mr. Marphell, cheerfully, becoming 
almost excited as he entered into his 
daughter’s plans. And Mrs. Marphell 
added— 

“ That would set the children free to 
do some of Ruth’s usual indoor work.” 
Poor mother, she was oppressed with 
doubts as to the smooth running of the 
domestic machinery, and did not accept 
this new’ departure with serenity of mind. 
She was quite resigned to poverty and 
wonderfully apt at the makeshifts which 
hide the landmarks of time in clothes 
and furniture. Ruth’s sudden rebellion 
against the limitations of poverty which 
upset the routine of every-day life was 
excessively distasteful to her; even her 
faith in her daughter’s energy and self- 
devotion fell short of demands so great 
as these. 

“ Let us w r alk dowm to your new field 
of labour,” said Mr. Marphell taking 
Ruth’s arm in his. 

They sauntered down the garden, 
passing the busy children as they went, 
giving them each some special word of 
greeting; then when they came to the 
fence, Ruth begged her father to wait 


while she made an incursion after the 
flaunting glories of the Marsh marigold. 
He lifted the shades for a moment from 
his eyes, that he might take in the golden 
treasury for a long dark night’s memory, 
and as he did so, the church clock struck 
the hour, and the bells chimed forth in a 
quaint old melody. Poor halting chimes, 
hundreds of years of work had left them 
here and there at a loss, but. here was one 
who loved them and would fain make 
up their deficiencies. Ruth’s sonorous 
tones rang with the bells far over the 
marshes as she sprang from tuft to tuft, 
her apron over-flowing with the golden 
blossoms. Once again her father lifted 
the shades from his eyes and bore the 
anguish of the sudden light upon the 
quivering nerves. “ I must see her just 
once more, my grand noble child,” he 
murmured, and just then Ruth moved 
towards him. An atmosphere of golden 
sunbeam seemed to flit from the waving 
hair about her white temples to the 
blossoms in her apron, a happy light 
shone in the golden browrn eyes, whose 
serenity seemed rather accentuated by 
the changeful light than rendered less 
steadfast. 

“ Father, dear father, the marigolds 
are out in full glory, the marshes are true 
gold-fields to-day, and here are the first 
fruits of the season,” she cried, 

" Ret it be prophetic of future results, 
dear daughter,” said he ; as he took her 
arm and returned to the house. 

(To be continued.) 



“IN SAD NOVEMBER.” 

Bv HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


The days are dull, the blast is cold, 

And on its wintry breath is borne 
The last sere leaf of faded gold, 

From yonder shivering elm tree torn. 

There are no flowers about the lawn, 

All brown and cheerless is the brake 
Which blackbirds at the early dawn 
Were wont so musical to make. 

Along the eaves no nestling wing 

The swallows’ presence now betrays— 
The linnets have no heart to sing 

In “sad November’s” short chill days. 


Not “sad November” unto me 
November days are blithe enow, 

Though fled is blossom, bird, and bee, 

Though shorn the leaf from bush and bough 

The sunless hours with hope are glad, 

The wind sounds cheer}?’ to my ear. 

E’en, though the hills with snow’ be clad, 

’Tis but the rest-time of the year. 

And mother Nature does but sleep. 

In lusty strength to wake anew; 

Next blossom-time she’ll gaily keep 
Her revels ’neath the skies of blue ! 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Ruth.—' There is a college for the study of calis¬ 
thenics to which you might apply—i, Broadhurst 
Gardens, Finchley Road, N.W. _ The Hampstead 
Physical Training College ; Principal, Madame 
Bergman Osterberg. She might recommend you a 
book such as you require. 

A General Servant— We are glad you like our 
Answers. You might find Rhoda Lodge, 96, Ton¬ 
tine Street, Folkestone, a pleasant and suitable 
home. Also, at Ramsgate, there is The Rest, 
2, Elm Park Villas ; and at Southend there is the 
Holiday Home, 1, Oxford Terrace ; apply to Miss 
Routh, 52, Montague Square, W. ^This home is 
one belonging to the “ Y. W. C. A.” 

Gardener.— There are three or four places where 
ladies can be instructed in gardening and farming, 
landscape - gardening, town and florist’s work. 
They may be received as pupils at Woodlands, 
Lustleigh, Newton Abbot, by Mrs. Richmond, tor 
“practical gardening.” For “ town-gardening and 
florist’s work,” at the Women’s London Gardening 
Association, where apprentices are taken, Miss 
Yates, 62, Lower Sloane Street, S.W. For “ land¬ 
scape gardening,” there is an eighteen-months’ 
course at the Crystal Palace School of Science- 
surveying during six months—at a fee of £60 per 
annum. And there is the Women’s Branch, at the 
Horticultural College, Swanley, Kent, where 
diplomas are granted. Poultry - farming, bee¬ 
keeping, and dairy work are also taught. Board 
and lodging included, terms, £70. Address Mrs. 
Watson. Writing good. . 

Father’s Sunbeam had better read our .articles cm 
The Art of Conversing Agreeably.” See vol. ii., 
July 23rd, 1881. f , , 

Olivette. —It is usual to give a three-months notice 
on both sides. We think that this is a generally 
received rule. In any case, good-breeding and 
kindly consideration would require it. 


MUSIC. 

Violetta. —The Royal College of Music, Kensington 
Gore, S.W. Hon. Secretary, Charles Morlcy, Esq. 

Darby and Jo n— Brahms and Dvorak are both 
alive, but the composers, Gounod and W agner, are 

A Boy Reader’s hymn-tune is very fair for a juvenile 
effort, but there are many faults in it. For instance, 
the intervals in the third bar are immense. Why 
not devote some time to learning harmony, as there 
is much promise in what you have written. 

Isleworth. —It would be of no use to encourage you 
to think you could learn to play the piano from 
books, or without practice, which you could not 
obtain, except by the permission of your mistress, 
as long as you are in domestic service. 

Violin. —No one could possibly play the violin, nor 
any stringed instrument, on which the notes have 
to be made by the performer, who had not a very 
accurate ear. In the case of piano-playing, coi- 
rectness of touch, a good memory, much practice, 
and careful reading of the notes, would supersede 
the necessity for a fine ear ; the notes being read}’- 
made and put in tune by the tuner. From what 
you say, we doubt your having an ear for any other 
description of instrument, i.c., that has the notes 
ready-made and tuned for you. 

Thirty-two. —Try some of the great choirs the 
Royal Choral Society, or the Handel Festival 
Choir, and advertise in one of the musical papers 
for other employment. - . • . 

Emmie.— Legg. is an abbreviation of leggiere, lightly 
or easily; il basso means the bass part, and - 
zaudo means gradually dying away. . 

Orange and Purple. —Pianos were made in London 
by Zumpie, a German, in 1766. They were invented 
early in the eighteenth century, it is supposed, by 
Cristofali, an Italian. . 

Der Ejrlkonig.— Paganini was born in 1784, and died 
May 27th, 1840. 

Piccolina.— We do not think you can learn the man¬ 
doline without a master. Your letter does you 
great credit, and you write English very well. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pinewood inquires how he, or she, is “to start col¬ 
lecting coins ? ” We know of but one way, to buy 
them. When your friends know that you are mak¬ 
ing a collection they may give a contribution to¬ 
wards it, but you cannot ask them to do so.—2. 
We cannot give prices of goods to be purchased in 
shops. Perhaps the box of tools might cost 5s., 
but all depends on the number and character of the 
supply. Inquire at an ironmonger’s, and as to 
stamps you must inquire at a stamp shop. 

Elsie. —1. The zebra is fierce and untamable—2. 
There are scores of recipes for baked puddings. 
You do not specify what kind you want. 

Rose. —Finger-glasses and doyleys are certainly used 
at dessert. It is optional whether or not you put 
the clean silver and the glasses on the same tray. 
Olivia. —1. Summer jackets are not usually lined. 
The case about which you inquire was given by 
“ Medicus.” in vol. xiv., July 15th, 1893. 

Vanity had better send the dress to a good cleaner. 
Little Hospital Nurse and Fairy Hippopotamus. 
—1. The hospital you name is Protestant.—2. The 
dolls exhibited in our competition were distributed 
to various hospitals, both in town and country. 
Snowdrop. —The quotation— 

“ Since trifles make the sum of human things, 

And half our misery from our foibles springs ; 

O ! let th’ ungentle spirit learn from hence, 

A small unkindness is a great offence.” 

is from Hannah More’s “ Sensibility.” 

Lily of the Valley. —1. Two very suitable names 
for Scotch twins would be Minna and Brenda, 
characters that are to be found in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Pirate—2. Your handwriting is not yet 
formed. Write copies.—3. We think you are too 
young and delicate to undertake Christinas treats. 
Scholarships does not mention what the scholarships 
are for—music, or art, or educational ? so we can¬ 
not give an answer to her vague question. 

A Subscriber Philatelist (Kirkcaldy).—Try to ob¬ 
tain a copy of the Philatelic Magazine. 

Lyra must write to the Meteorological Office, 63, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. The Secretary is 
Robert H. Scott, M.A., f.r.s. 

Fragolitta— There is nothing better than serge for 
a tennis costume, and white is pretty for the coun¬ 
try. One of the much-worn skirt and jacket 
costumes, worn with a blouse, is the best method 
of making it. 

Undecided. —Perhaps it may help you if you read 
2 Kings v. 18. It seems to bear, in a measure, on 
your case. 

A German Girl— The complete poems of Matthew 
Arnold are published in book form, one volume 
only. . 

Wot Cher. —Many thanks for j r our nice kind letter, 
which we have read with much interest. 

A. F. (Jersey).— Aglaia is the organ of the Healthy 
and Artistic Dress Union ; address, the Hon. Sec., 
136, Regent Street, London, W. 

Ben me Chree and Rookery.— Grey hair is not only 
natural in the course of time, but particularly 
fashionable. You say, “ Does dyeing the hair spoil 
it, or send it green ? ” The question is badly ex¬ 
pressed. Sometimes it is turned green (not sent). 
Dyeing is injurious, and can always be detected. 
Consult “Toilet Elegancies,” by “Medicus,” 
vol. vii., June 19, 1886. 

Stanislaus.— The Christmas-tree was introduced 
from Germany according to some, but it did not 
originate in that country. Its origin dates from a 
very much earlier time than its appearance there, 
and was known in Egypt long anterior to the 
Christian Era. The palm-tree is known to put 
forth a branch every month, and a spray of this 
tree, with twelve shoots on it, was used in Egypt at 
the time of the winter solstice, as a symbol of the 
year completed. ■ 

Wordsworth. —The meaning of the word fane 
(being derived from the Latin fanum) is a place or 
temple dedicated to some deity by forms of con¬ 
secration ; and “ sanctuary,” from/a> 7 , to speak. 
Old Spanish, fano. 


Student. —The names of our days of the week are 
derived from their respective dedication to the old 
Saxon gods and goddesses ; but the Roman days 
were naturally named after their own. Sunday was 
dedicated to Apollo or Sol (which corresponds with 
ours); Monday, to Diana, the huntress; Tuesday, 
to Mars, the god of war; Wednesday, to Mercury ; 
Thursday, to Jupiter; Friday, to Venus ; Saturday, 
to Saturn. In most of the Roman muniments the 
week begins with Saturn. The Saxons, like the 
Romans, dedicated Tuesday to the god of war, 
and probably our old rhymes respecting the in¬ 
fluences of each day of the week on the persons 
whose natal day may severally have fallen upon 
them, have predicted that, those born on a Friday 
would be “ loving and giving,” evidently under the 
impression of the old Roman idea, that it was 
dedicated to Venus, “ the goddess of love,” and 
that those born under Saturn, of malignant in¬ 
fluence, would have to “work hard for their 
living ” ! 

Georgie. —There are classes of words which are very 
arbitrary in their doubling of letters and the reverse, 
and in the retention or dropping of the final “ e.” 
These you should collect, write out, and learn by 
heart. For example, words terminating in “ ment ” 
and in “able.” In “arrangement” the “ e ” is 
retained, in “judgment” it is dropped; in “dis¬ 
paragement ” it is retained, but in “ development ” 
it is dropped ; in “ marriageable ” it is retained, 
but in “ reconcilable ” it is dropped, and this irregu¬ 
larity runs through a great number of words. 

Greyfriars.— The title of “ Poet Laureate” is said 
to have originated in the reign of Edward IV. The 
word “laureate” means one decked or invested 
with laurel. This shrub was sacred to Apollo, and 
it was consequently used to crown the victor in the 
Roman games. At a later period academic honours 
were indicated by a crown of laurel with the fruit. 
The office of Poet Laureate is bestowed by the 
sovereign, and he is thus made an officer of the 
royal household. 

Olivia Stanley.—J acques de Molay was the last 
Grand Master of the Order of the Templars. He 
was born about 1244, entered the Order in 1265, 
became Grand Master in 1298, was infamously ac¬ 
cused of witchcraft and other things, and virulently 
persecuted by Philip IV. of France, and tried, with 
many others of the Knights of the Order by the In¬ 
quisitors, in 1310, and burnt with his knights, on 
March 11, 1314. . r , , 

Hoy.—T he presentation of a wooden-spoon is de¬ 
signed to intimate that the person receiving it is 
only fit to remain at home and stir porridge. In 
former times presentations of three kinds of spoons 
were made as the firix de merite at Cambridge—to 
some a gold, and to others, next in order of merit 
to them, a silver spoon ; and the last honour-man 
in the mathematical tripos received a wooden one. 

Kow.—The making of a pedigree is a very expensive 
amusement, unless )'ou can make the researches 
yourself. The fountain-head for all information is 
the Heralds’ College, Queen Victoria Street; and 
other sources of information are county histories 
and records, and church registries. 

Little Dorrit.— We feel much for all your troubles, 
and hope you will always remember to be patient 
with your poor aunt, and with all others who vex 
you. Remember that “ A soft answer turneth 
away wrath.” . 

Hiawatha.— 1. The specimen you enclose is the .but¬ 
terfly Orchis (Habenaria bifolia).— 2. The tiny stone 
is a piece of bottle-glass, worn smooth by the action 
of the waves. 

An Intending Bride.— Certainly you may present 
the dress to your bridesmaid, which she is to wear 
at your wedding. The bridegroom should give her 

a present, if only her bouquet. . , . , 

Sydney.—T he training for lady-gardeners is obtained 

at the College, Swanley, Kent. Address, in the 
first instance, the Hon. Sec., Miss Beatrice Bed- 
dington, 91, Lancaster Gate, W. . ,, 

Pansy. —“Frances” is the feminine of hrancis, 
which means “ free.” 

Clare.— “The Hon. Mary Smith” would be the 
proper way to address the daughter of a baron. 
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CHAPTER I. 

No child is so handicapped as a 
girl-queen; she has no equals, and 
as a rule no playmates ; she has no 
opportunity of testing her talents 
or accomplishments with those of 
other children, and no means of 
individually getting at the hearts 
of the people among whom she 
lives and whom she is to rule. She 
stands above all, one by herself, 
hedged round by her royalty. 

A girl-queen must give up every¬ 
thing that goes to make a happy 
childhood in exchange for the 
highest position. Is it worth it in 
these days when so much is ex¬ 
pected of royal people, and for 
whom no excuse is made in case 
of any error of life or judgment ? 

“ Uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown” was never more 
true than now; and only by earnest 
preparation and setting aside every 
hindrance can this little Queen of 
Holland hope to perform the duties 
of her high position in such a way 
as to keep the hearts of her sub¬ 
jects closely bound to hers. For¬ 
tunately for her the one thing that 
stirs a Dutchman’s enthusiasm is 
his loyalty. 

Most girls at the age of fourteen 
are beginning to look forward with 
delight to their introduction to 
society and to their future as a 
Paradise, but this girl is oppressed 
by all that is expected of her in 
the time to come, and weighted 
by the knowledge of what is going 
on in the world to make the posi¬ 
tion of royal people more difficult 
than ever before. It is this view of 
the matter that causes English 
girls to open their hearts to this 
the only child-queen of our time, 
and makes them desire to learn 
something of her daily life and 
surroundings, and to value every 
scrap of reliable information con¬ 
cerning her. 

Another reason for the affec¬ 
tionate interest felt for her is that 
she is the daughter of the sister 
of our Duchess of Albany, and a 
hear neighbour. It is regarded as 
a sort of grievance that much less 
is known of her than of other royal 
people who live at a far greater 
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distance from us, simply because her doings 
are chronicled in a language so few outside 
Holland can understand. 

The territory over which this little queen is 
to rule is quite unlike any other, and has such 
a very interesting origin that I cannot help 
saying a few words about it. 

When in very early days people attempted 
to settle on it, they found that the land was 
not firm enough to -bear the weight of the 
houses they built, and that the seed was no 
sooner scattered on the earth than it was 
washed away by rivers and sea. It was 
necessary then first of all to make the land 
solid enough to bear their dwellings if they 
intended to remain there, and this could only be 
done by resisting the power of the sea and the 
rivers. It was a wonderful work to attempt, 
but they succeeded up to a point, though even 
then they lived in a state of uncertainty, for it 
often happened that what was land on one 
day was water the next. The Roman soldiers 
who subsequently made their way there, said 
it was difficult to determine whether the 
country were land or water. 

The first grand step towards making Holland 
what it is, was taken by the Romans, when 
they united the two great rivers, Rhine and 
old Ysel by means of a canal which prevented 
the former flooding the land. The next step 
forward was the making of a dyke or high 
bank along the shore of the Rhine in order 
that the waters should be kept in their place, 
and then gradually the inhabitants learned 
from the Romans how to build bridges over 
the swamps, how to make roads and to build 
towns. 

Strangely enough the windmills had their 
part in the making of Holland. They were 
introduced by the Crusaders when they came 
back from the East, and were made use of to 
drain the land. 

It was in the 14th century that Amsterdam, 
then a very little place, began to grow in 
favour, and it is certainly one of the most 
striking monuments of human industry and 


power which the world affords. The town 
itself is built in the midst of a salt-marsh, and 
the foundation of all the houses and public 
buildings is formed by driving piles of fifty or 
sixty feet long through the swampy ground 
until they rest firmly on a solid bank of sand 
below the morass; the upper ends of the piles 
are then sawn to a level and thick planks are 
nailed to them, on which the masonry is 
constructed, so that the foundation is always 
the most expensive part of a building. 

It was this mode of foundation which gave 
occasion to the witticism of Erasmus who said 
that “ in his country multitudes of people lived 
upon the tops of trees like rooks.” 

Interesting as is the country of Holland, its 
little Queen is more so to us just now. 

Her mother, the Queen-Regent and Princess 
of Waldeck and Pyrmont, was the second 
wife of William III., and her marriage took 
place in Arolsen on January 7th, 1879, when 
she was twenty-one years of age. 

Previous to this marriage the relations 
between Germany and Holland had been very 
strained, and it was the general opinion among 
the Dutch that the union of Germany meant 
danger to their sea-board. 

A somewhat better understanding com¬ 
menced when Prince Plenry manned a Ger¬ 
man Princess. At this wedding William III., 
then a widower, appeared for the first time 
as a highly-honoured guest at the Gennan 
Court, and it was here he saw 7 and fell in 
love with Princess Emma of Waldeck and 
Pyrmont. 

The news of their King’s betrothal w 7 as 
received by the Hollanders with very mixed 
feelings, for the national prejudice against 
Germany still prevailed, but like the good 
subjects they were, they rejoiced in his happi¬ 
ness, and began preparing on a grand scale 
for the reception of the royal pair; but before 
they could complete their w 7 ork the King’s 
brother Prince Henry died suddenly. All the 
decorations were put out of sight as far as 
possible, and those that could not be so dealt 


with w 7 ere covered by voluminous black banners 
and draperies. 

During the time of mourning, the King and 
his young wife lived quietly at the Hague, his 
favourite palace, having travelled from Het 
Loo incognito. Here they might have been 
seen driving out almost daily, the King acting 
as guide to the surroundings of the palace, and 
looking very happy in his new office. 

lie hardly knew how much this quiet 
domestic life pleased his people; they saw in 
it an earnest of future family life winch 
hitherto had not been seen in the palace, and 
had been sorely missed. These hopeful 
feelings greatly increased the zeal with winch 
the people of Amsterdam welcomed them at 
the close of the time of mourning. One must 
have seen and known Amsterdam to form an 
idea of how it looked wiien it made itself so 
picturesque in order to celebrate the entrance 
of the King and Queen. The people w r ent 
en masse to the station, and amid the roar of 
cannon, the ringing of bells, and the joyful 
shouts of thousands the train drew up. King 
William had a short and friendly w'ord for 
everyone, and while the shouts w 7 ere ringing 
Es lebe der K'dnig , die Konigin , Orange 
Bowen , he led his Queen to the open carriage. 

All eyes w r ere drawn towards her; she was 
tall, slender and blond, the true German type 
of beauty. 

The carriage could hardly make its way for 
the people, who filled every available space, 
and had not great care been taken in the 
arrangements, many hundreds must have been 
pressed into the canal. 

The King beamed with happiness, and the 
Queen w 7 ept, but they w 7 ere tears of joy: 
indeed the scene w 7 as deeply affecting, and 
scarcely an eye w 7 as dry among the people. 

In spite of rain a grand torch-light pro¬ 
cession took place in the evening, with musical 
serenades, to which the chief choral societies 
of Holland contributed. The town w 7 as 
beautifully illuminated, and an illumination in 
Amsterdam, w 7 here each little lamp is reflected 
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in the water a hundred-fold, baffles description. The Queen, 
who drove through the town with her husband, was enchanted. 

Such was the public entrance of William III. and his wife 
Emma. 

The palace of Amsterdam at which they took up their 
residence was formerly the Town Hall, and first used as a 
palace by Louis Buonaparte when he was King of Holland. 
It rests upon 13,695 massive trees or piles, and the building 
is constructed of a material not found in the country : with 
the exception of the ground floor, which is of brick, it is all 
built of freestone. 

The little Wilhelmina Helena Paulina Marie was born at 
the Hague, where the father and mother had spent the early 
weeks of their happy married life, on August 31st, 1880. She 
was the joy of her father, who lived to see her grow up to 
the age of ten. Her parents were devoted to her, and she 
went with them everywhere. When only two years old they 
brought her with them to England when they came to the 
wedding of the Duchess of Albany in 1882. 

As the child began to prattle and walk there was always a 
corner for her in the King’s audience chamber at whatever 
palace they were residing, for he was passionately fond of her, 
and never tired of listening to her baby talk, and little ex¬ 
clamations at what she saw. Her favourite corner was in her 
father’s room at the palace of Amsterdam. From the window 
she could see all that went on in the square below, and the people 
soon began to look for the baby-girl’s face there, and never 
failed to give her a joyous greeting as they passed on their way. 

Louisa B. B. gives a pretty picture of her when very little. 
She says : “ It is Christmas, and the royal family is in residence 
at the Hague; although it is snowing slightly, a child dressed 
in dark blue plush may be seen walking in Heul Street, by 
the side of a lady, a man-servant following behind; everyone 
pauses to salute her respectfully, and some cadets make a 
hedge on each side of her path; she passes between these 
living walls, but almost without seeing them, for all her atten¬ 
tion is absorbed by some children who are playing on a bench ; 
suddenly she perceives her guard of honour, tall lads cap in hand, 
ready to salute her, but although she is very small compared 
with them she is not at all afraid, and knows perfectly well how 
to return their salute, and is delighted at their fine uniforms.” 

From babyhood her daily life has been very simple, as a few 
words will show. The Queen Emma was generally up and 
dressed by seven and ready to receive her little daughter. 
Presently the door leading into her room opened and the little 
white figure came in to say “ Good-morning,” and to be kissed 
and petted by her mother. Her first question was, “Has 
mother slept well?” to which the Queen answered—“Yes, 
mother has slept .well and feels well.” This was of great 
importance to remember, as she knew her father’s first 
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question would be—“ Has mother slept well, 
and does she feel well ? ” She would then 
run off to the King, repeating all the way— 
“Mother has slept well,” lest she should 
forget it. 

Eight o’clock was the hour for breakfast, 
which meal, as indeed all others, she took with 
her parents. 

After breakfast came lessons in Dutch and 
arithmetic given by Mr. Gediking, head of 
a state school in the Hague. At 9.30 the 
little princess had half an hour’s rest, and at 
10.30 the books were thrown aside, and with 
a hasty greeting to her master, she went to the 
Queen, who was always waiting for her at this 
hour. A large Bible with beautiful plates lay 
open on the table, and the Queen, as only a 
mother can, read and explained one of the 
wonderful stories contained in it, and then 
knelt down with her child, teaching her to fold 
her hands in prayer and ask God to bless her 
and prepare her for her life’s duties. 

When she was seven years old she began to 
learn music from Mr. Hortenbeker, the Court 
pianist, taking two lessons a week, and Miss 
Winter, her English governess, who is still 
with her, was always present at these lessons 
and superintended her practising. Just before 
lunch the little princess drove with her mother 


and her governess, and after this meal came an 
hour’s play in the nursery. 

I give you the description of this room 
written by Louisa B. B. “This was a large 
room with two fireplaces, the furniture uphol¬ 
stered in red velvet, a piano and some little 
cupboards filled with blue china; the toys 
were mostly of silver, and one corner of the 
room was devoted to dolls with compartments 
for drawing, dining and bedroom. In the 
room adjoining the nursery was a little stove 
where the princess cooked all sorts of dainties, 
the delicious odours of which pervaded the 
corridors.” After the hour’s play, she went 
out driving in an open carriage, no matter what 
the weather was like, dressed in a grey cloak. 
On her return she either played in the nursery, 
or sat by her mother doing fancy work or 
making clothes for her dolls, of which she had 
twenty-three ! 

When she played she did so heartily; her 
dolls were not only her playmates but her 
friends and companions to whom she poured 
out all the thoughts of her heart, She named 
each one after some distinguished person, and 
if any of them behaved badly the greatest pun¬ 
ishment threatened was, “ If you are not good 
I will turn you into a queen, and then you will 
have no one to play with.” 


I should like to have given you a photograph 
of the little queen playing with her dolls; 
there were a few taken for distribution among 
her friends, but as the Queen-Regent would 
not allow any to be sold, no one feels at liberty 
to lend me one for publication. 

At half-past six came dinner, and then a 
game of romps with the governess, in which 
sometimes the mother took part. 

At eight o’clock she went to bed, and the 
little Wilhelmina’s day was over. 

Sometimes during the winter months the 
little princess had friends to spend the after¬ 
noon with her, and on these occasions the palace 
nursery rang with children’s voices while they 
played all sorts of games or had dolls’ tea 
parties. During their fun no servant was 
allowed to enter this room. Queen Emma, 
the governess, and the ladies-in-waiting sup¬ 
plied all tbeir wants, and fed them with 
lemonade, chocolates and cakes. At these 
parties the children as a rule spoke Dutch, 
though English and French were also heard. 
One of the favourite games was snowballing 
with artificial snowballs, which occasionally 
went off in wrong directions and struck the 
ladies, who always took the blows in good 
part. 

(To be continued.) 
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FIG. I. 


The inventor of the new lace appliques deserves a vote of thanks 
from all workers who like (as who does not ?) to achieve a maximum 
result with a minimum of labour. The appliques are so pretty, strong, 
and inexpensive that it is hard to say too much in their favour. . 

Their nature is seen in Fig. 1, where an unmounted specimen is 
shown of one of the many shapes that can be procured. 

It can, as workers will notice, be used as a corner, as half the setting 
for a circle, in a border (see Fig. 4), and in many other ways. 

In addition to appliques of this open kind is another variety, equally 
useful for certain purposes, and distinguished by its greater opaqueness. 
Such shapes have the appearance of embroidery on very fine cambric 
or lawn, and hence are quite suitable for applying to a linen hand¬ 
kerchief or equally delicate fabric. The second figure shows the 
corner of a handkerchief so trimmed. In copying this design the 
cambric should be stretched in a round tambour-frame, the 
appliques tacked carefully down in the exact position re¬ 
quired, and then the work completed out of the frame. 

In fact all these appliques, fine or coarse, lace-like or 
opaque, set far better if they be tacked to the founda 
tion when the latter is stretched in a tambour-frame. 

The oversewing or embroidering is a later detail, and 
varies according to the style selected. 

To return to the handkerchief corner. The applique, 
removed from the frame, is sewn securely in place by 
very small stitches in fine lace thread whipped over and 
over the extreme edge or cord beyond the border of holes. 

The drawn-threadwork and hem-stitching with which 
our specimen is further provided enhance the beauty oi 
the work, but need not be minutely described here. 


On coarser linen an equally good effect is produced by this com¬ 
bination of lace appliques and drawn-work. 

The next example.(Fig. 3) of jewelled applique work, shows a widely 
different way of utilising similar materials. 

The design of the border agreed upon, and the appliques tacked in 
place, they are to be sewn down with stitches of many-coloured flax- 
threads. The more shades and tints the better, providing of course 
that they be chosen with a reasonable regard to effect; so little of each 
colour is required that an excellent way of using up scraps remaining 
from larger pieces of work is thus suggested. 

As a slight guide to the colourings used in the piece of embroidery' 
here reproduced, it may be said that each of the central stars or circles 
has six long stitches of dark blue thread radiating from the centre, each 
of the bars beyond this centre is oversewn with 
one stitch of turquoise blue, beyond is a 
circle sewn down at regular intervals 
with yellow thread, and the extreme 
edge is caught down with scarlet. 

The semicircles have seven 
large French knots worked 
in turquoise blue, and each 
surrounded by scarlet 
and then by yellow 
stitches; the ex¬ 
treme edge is 
caught down 
by French 
knots (in 
gray- 
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it away and supply its place by lining 
the work with some pretty contrast¬ 
ing colour. If this plan is pursued, 
open patterns should be selected, 
and the lining must be bright enough 
to show through effectively. 

The fifth illustration is a design for 
a pin-cushion-cover or doyley thus 
lined, and further embellished with 
fancy stitches in white flax-thread. 

Crochet or lace (torchon for in¬ 
stance) makes a pretty edging for 
trifles made of lace-appliques, or there 
are many shapes of the latter which, 
sewn on end to end along the edge of 
the material, form, when button-holed 
down, and with the foundation cut 
from below them, a pretty and appro¬ 
priate vandyked finish to the work. 

Such are some of the ways of 
using these lace shapes, and a few 
of the varieties in which they may 
be procured. 


green) which are worked thus :—bring the needle up from 
the wrong to the right side of the work inside one of 
the small holes which edge the applique, twist the thread 
twice round the needle in the usual manner when working 
this stitch, and push the needle back into the work just 
beyond the edge of the applique, which is thus secured 
by small straight stitches, the French knots themselves 
forming a ring on the foundation, outside the lace. 

In this way of working, the appliques are almost 
entirely concealed, unless, as in the little central ones 
here seen, there is a good deal of thick work about them 
which the coloured stitches do not entirely cover. 

It need hardly be added that any of the shapes can be 
over-sewn in this manner; not merely those illustrated here. 

Jewelled lace-work, on either white or coloured linen, 
makes an effective decoration for night-dress and brush- 
and-comb sachets, for the edge of small tea-cloths, or 
for curtain-bands, mantle-borders and similar purposes. 

Next, in Fig. 4, is given the most simple and usual way 
of using the appliques though it is not perhaps the most 
easy. When they have been tacked and afterwards 
stitched down with invisible stitches of fine white lace- 
thread the foundation beneath them is cut away. This 
requires a sharp but blunt-pointed pair of scissors to 
do it neatly, as no raw edges must be left to show 
through nor must the stitches be cut. 

Endless are the patterns which can be executed thus 
and the purposes for which they can be used. Speaking 
generally, there is no ornamental use to which white and 
coloured linens are put wherein a few lace appliques 
may not with advantage be added. For washing dresses, 
waistcoats, zouaves, and “ Swiss ” belts, for bed-spreads, 
pillow shams, curtain - bands, table-cloths and slips, 
sham-towels, cot-quilts, pincushions, pillow-frills and 
under-linen they can, with certain modifications, be 
turned to account. 

Some of the articles in the above headlong, hetero¬ 
geneous list are perhaps not well adapted for ornamenting 
with transparent embroidery. Where this is the case, 
it is easy to leave the material beneath them, or to cut 


One of the most interesting features 
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FIG. 4.— A BORDER SHOWING THE LACE MOUNTED TRANSPARENTLY. 


of the work is the arrangement of the 
design. The shapes are so varied, 
including different sizes and styles of 
circles, stars, squares, diamonds, van- 
dykes, fans, right - angles, palms, 
sprays, semicircles, and many of in¬ 
definable form, and far too numerous 
to mention, that the severest critic 
must find some among them which 
satisfy her. 

A novice would do well to begin 
with a small piece of work ; say a 
mat or book-cover; to purchase three 
or six appliques of two or three dif¬ 
ferent shapes and similar in workman¬ 
ship, not some coarse and others fine, 
and to shift these about until the 
result satisfies her. Too much variety 
spoils a design as does too much 
uniformity, and this first small piece, 
carefully finished, will teach this as 
well as the necessity for accuracy. 

Leirion Clifford. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


HER OWN WAY. 


By EGLANTON THORNE, Author of “ Aldyth’s Inheritance,” “The Studio Mariano,” etc. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE ILL-CHOSEN FRIEND. 



Hannah 
Grant was 
excellent 
person in 
every w a y. 
Her health 
was as sound 
as her prin¬ 
ciples, and 
she was a fine-looking without being a 
winsome woman. 

Others beside her pupils shrank from 
the severe scrutiny of her cold blue eyes. 
Yet she was fairly liked by the girls she 
taught, for, whilst a strict disciplinarian, 
she was invariably just. Clear-headed 
and eminently practical, she had a knack 
of imparting knowledge in such a manner 
that even the least nimble-minded could 
not fail to grasp it. This, however, was 
not the outcome of mere chance, but the 
result of conscientious effort on her part. 
Whatever Hannah undertook to do, 
she took infinite pains to do it well. 
She gloried in her thoroughness, her 
good sense, her subjection of inclination 
to duty. It followed that she had little 
patience with those whose conduct fell 
below her own standard. She lacked 
the imaginative insight and the gentle 
sympathy that might have led her to 
make allowance for her weaker sisters. 
The idle, thoughtless, and inconsequent 
amongst her pupils found no mercy with 
her. 

Juliet was not in the form taught by 
her sister, and they came little into 
contact during school hours. Though 
by no means stupid, Juliet rarely took a 
good position in her classes. She had 
been frail and delicate as a child, as 
children born in India often are, and 
Mrs. Tracy refused to allow her education 
to be pressed. She should run wild until 
she had attained some robustness. The 
running wild may have been of advantage 
to Juliet physically, but it developed in 
her qualities of mind and character which 
could not afterwards easily be eradicated. 
When she entered the High School she 
was far more backward in her studies 
than most girls of her age, and, having 
never learned to apply herself, her pro¬ 
gress for some years was most tedious. 
It vexed Hannah that Juliet should take 
so low a place in the school. She was 
irritated by seeing in her sister those 


faults of idleness, carelessness, and 
indifference which she knew must prove 
fatal to her advancement. She was 
persuaded that Juliet could have 
done better if she would. But Juliet 
would not see the importance of her 
own education ; there was no induc¬ 
ing her to take a serious view of the 
future that lay before her. She had 
wished to leave school long before 
this, and Mrs. Tracy would weakly 
have yielded to her desire but for 
Hannah’s strong representation of 
the necessity for Juliet being pro¬ 
perly educated, since she would have 
to take a situation when she left 
schoo 1 . Mrs. Tracy shook her head 
in secret over the thought of her pretty 
Juliet becoming a governess, but she 
did not dare to openly oppose Hannah’s 
suggestion. Though she remained at 
school longer than many girls do, Juliet 
never attained the dignity of the sixth 
form, and Hannah herself had decided 
that her young sister must leave at the 
end of the present term. 

Hannah might be forgiven for feeling 
annoyance when Juliet, who could have 
had almost any girl in the school for 
her friend, chose to attach herself to 
Flossie Chalcombe. For undoubtedly 
the girl was of a lower social stamp than 
most of the scholars, though she was 
sufficiently bright and pretty to attract 
Juliet’s somewhat fickle fancy. Her 
features were good and of a pronounced 
type ; she had a quantity of dark hair 
which she wore very much becurled on 
her forehead, long rather peculiar 
greyish eyes, and a complexion which 
was suspiciously pink and white. She 
was wont to darken her eyelids and 
otherwise “get up” her eyes, and her 
lips were brilliantly red. She dressed 
smartly; but her clothes seldom looked 
fresh, and were never such as became a 
schoolgirl. She wore ornaments in her 
ears, and her hands were always adorned 
by rings and bangles. There was a 
disagreeable, under-bred air about the 
girl. Juliet, who with all her perversity 
was an innate little lady, could hardly 
be entirely unconscious of what was 
lacking in her friend. Flossie looked 
the elder, though in reality some months 
younger than Juliet. Her life had been 
so different from that of Juliet. Ignorant 
of many things, with mind untrained and 
neglected, she yet had much of such 
knowledge of the world as she would 
have been better without. Hannah was 
right in deeming her an undesirable 
acquaintance for her young sister ; but 
it was a pity she so openly opposed the 
friendship, since it had the effect of 
rendering Juliet, ever prone to resent 
Hannah’s judgments, perversely bent on 
maintaining it. Left to herself, Juliet 
would probably soon have ceased to 
care for Flossie Chalcombe. She was 
rather given to becoming passionately 
attached to people for a short time. 
The fascination, so enthralling whilst it 
lasted, was seldom of long duration. 


On the day following that on which 
our story began, Juliet and Flossie 
came out of the school-house together 
about four o’clock. They were not 
often at the school in the afternoon, but 
to-day they had been attending the 
class for calisthenics, for which no time 
could be found during the morning. 

“ Do come home with me, Juliet,” 
said Flossie, as the gate swung to be¬ 
hind them, ‘‘you might as well. You 
have plenty of time this afternoon.” 

“I can’t come home with you,” said 
Juliet, somewhat startled by the pro¬ 
position, “ but I don’t mind walking 
part of the way.” 

“Why cannot you come all the 
way?” asked Flossie. “You have 
never even seen where I live. But I 
know why it is. You are afraid of what 
Miss Grant will say. She does not 
consider me a proper acquaintance for 
you.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” exclaimed Juliet, 
colouring. 

“You know it is true, Juliet. You 
cannot deny it.” 

“Well, if it is, I don’t care that for 
what Hannah says.”. And Juliet empha¬ 
sised her words by kicking a piece of 
orange peel from the pavement into the 
gutter. 

Flossie laughed. 

“Bravo, Juliet! I admire your 
spirit. As 1 was saying to Algernon 
yesterday, you are not the girl to be 
domineered over by those old maids at 
home.” 

Juliet was silent. She did not quite 
like the way in which Flossie spoke of 
her sisters. In spite of her antagonism 
to them she was not insensible to the 
family bond, but was. ready to resent 
any detraction of them from an outsider. 
Flossie saw she had made a mistake, 
and tried to divert Juliet’s thoughts by 
the remark— 

“Algernon says he is sure you will 
not be an old maid.” 

Juliet blushed warmly. 

“I wonder what he can know about 
it?” she exclaimed in some embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“ Oh, he can judge; he has seen 
you.” 

“Has he?” exclaimed Juliet in sur¬ 
prise. “When?” 

“ Oh, the other night at the school 
concert.” 

“Was he there? Oh, I wish I had 
seen him ! ” exclaimed Juliet naively, 
though the next moment she blushed 
for her words. Flossie constantly talked 
to her of this brother, of whom she 
seemed very proud, and Juliet had 
become interested in him. 

“Yes, he came because he wanted to 
see you, and he hardly took his eyes off 
you all the time. He said there was no 
one else worth looking at. He paid no 
attention to the music, he only looked 
at you.” 

Juliet’s blushes deepened. 

“ Of course he could not care about 
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the music,” she said hurriedly, “it 
must be so inferior, so different at least, 
from what he is accustomed to.” 

“ Oh, of course.” 

“I wonder I never saw you,” said 
Juliet. “ I looked about a good deal, 
too.” 

“ We were further back, at your right. 
We did not stay till the end. Algie 
got tired of it—or rather, he had another 
engagement. We saw you so well, 
Juliet. You looked so pretty in that 
white frock. I never saw you in white 
before. I suppose that nice-looking 
lady in black silk was your mother ? ” 

“Yes, that was mother,” said Juliet 
with pleasure in her tones. 

“ But what an odd-looking individual 
it was who sat on the other side of you ! 
I took her to be your other sister by her 
likeness to Miss Grant. Does she 
always dress in that very severe style ? ” 

“Always,” said Juliet, with some 
sharpness in her tone, for she thought 
her companion a little too free with her 
comments. “ Salome thinks it is wrong 
to dress like other people. You know 
she is very religious, works amongst the 
poor and all that sort of thing, so she 
dresses plainly on principle.” 

“ Oh, dear, I am glad I do not feel it 
my duty to make a guy of myself!” 
laughed Flossie. “However, as Al¬ 
gernon remarked, she makes an excellent 
foil to you. Do you know he walked to 
school with me this morning because he 
wanted to see you ? It was tiresome of 
you to come late.” 

“ Oh, indeed! I do not at all regret 
it,” said Juliet, tossing her head. 

“Now don’t be high and mighty. 
What harm would Algernon do by 
looking at you ? He says you are an 
inspiration to him.” 

“An inspiration! Really! I like 
that! ” And Juliet laughed merrily. 

“Ah, you may laugh, but it is true. 
He has begun to write a dramatic play, 
and you are the heroine.” 

“ Flossie! ” 

“It’s quite true. You are a lovely 
maiden shut up in a castle, guarded by 
an ogre, and he is the hero who comes 
and delivers you. He told me so, indeed. 
Of course he may have been making fun ; 
but I know he is writing a play.” 

“ Has he written any before ? ” asked 
Juliet. 


“Yes, but they have never been put 
on the stage. He thinks this will be a 
great success. Fie writes sometimes, 
and things of his have been published 
in the comic papers. Algernon is really 
very clever, though I say it.” 

“He must be,” said Juliet in a tone 
of conviction. 

As they talked thus, Juliet had been 
walking on without noting how far she 
was going. Now, as a turn of the road 
brought into view a wide grassy space 
enclosed by palings and intersected by 
paths running in various directions, she 
suddenly paused. 

“ Why, here we are at the Green ! ” 
she exclaimed ; “ I never meant to come 
so far. Now I must say good-bye, 
Flossie.” 

“No, indeed. You must come home 
with me now you are so near. That is 
our house just over there on the other side 
of the Green. Do come, Juliet, Alger¬ 
non will be so pleased if he is at home.” 
Juliet drew back, instinctively drawing 
up her slight figure. “ But he is hardly 
likely to be at home at this hour,” said 
Flossie, with a quick perception that 
she had said the wrong thing. “ I shall 
probably find the house empty. You 
might come and have a cup of tea with 
me, Juliet.” 

Juliet shook her head, but she felt 
tempted. She was curious as to her 
friend’s home, and interested in the 
brother whom she had inspired to write 
a dramatic play. She shrank from the 
thought of meeting her admirer; but 
she would have liked well to get a clearer 
notion of himself and his surroundings. 
But she knew that her mother would 
strongly object to her entering the Chal- 
combes’ house, and to do so would be 
to flaunt the flag of defiance in Hannah’s 
face. 

“You need not tell them at home, 
if you are afraid of a row,” suggested 
Flossie, as Juliet hesitated. 

“I am afraid of nothing,” exclaimed 
Juliet impetuously, “and I am not one 
to conceal what I do. But I cannot 
stay, Flossie. Mother would-” 

“ Consider that you had demeaned 
yourself by crossing our threshold,” 
Flossie interrupted her, in a resentful 
tone; “I wonder what there is about 
us that people should shun us, as if we 
were lepers.” 


“Mother does not feel so, Flossie; 
she does not know you. It is only 
Hannah who is—as horrid as possible.” 

“ But you say you do not care for 
Hannah’s opinion, you are not going to 
be controlled by her. Ha, ha! Juliet; 
1 shall begin to think you are afraid of 
Miss Grant, after all, if you refuse to 
come in.” 

The colour rose in Juliet’s face. She 
was one who could be dared into doing 
things, as Flossie knew well. Juliet 
forgot the pain her action would cause 
her mother, forgot every consideration 
which should have withheld her from 
entering the house of which she knew so 
little, in the passionate desire of her 
will to assert itself, and show she was in 
subjection to no one. 

“I am afraid of nobody,” she ex¬ 
claimed hotly ; “I take my own way 
whenever I choose ; and, just to show 
you that, I will come with you, Flossie; 
but you must not ask me to stay long.” 

Flossie smiled triumphantly as they 
started to walk across the Green. Juliet 
might boast of taking her own way; 
but in their intercourse it not seldom 
happened, as now, that it was Flossie 
and not Juliet who gained her end. 

The house in which the Chalcombes 
lived stood back from the road, and was 
screened by a small shrubbery. The 
approach to the house was ill-kept, and 
the steps very dirty; but Juliet was not 
one to heed such details. On the top of 
the steps a huge bull-dog was stretched. 
He roused himself at the sound of a 
strange voice, and broke into a fierce 
bark; but Juliet, being absolutely fear¬ 
less of animals, spoke soothingly to him 
and patted his broad head, whereupon 
his bark subsided into a whine, and he 
wagged his stump of a tail. 

“Why, Sykes has quickly made 
friends with you,” exclaimed Flossie, 
in surprise; “he is most suspicious of 
strangers as a rule.” 

With that Flossie used the knocker 
vigorously, and, after some delay, the 
door was opened by a very untidy ‘ ‘ maid- 
of-all-work.” 

“Come in,” said Flossie, cheerfully, 
and Juliet followed her across the 
threshold, not without an uneasy thought 
of how her mother would feel if she 
could see her. 

(To be continued.) 


We all are dwellers in the sea, 

Though diverse animals are we; 

Most people think we’re very good, 
And relish us as dainty food, 

i. A foreign town, some centuries since, 

Numbered among her sons a man of 
parts, 

Who rose to be their magistrate, their 
prince, 

Patron of learning, science, and the 
arts. 

His bitter saying will for ever live; 

Against ingratitude its sarcasm tends— 
“Although we must our enemies forgive, 
We’re nowhere bidden to forgive our 
friends .” 
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2. Study this science in the pathless groves, 

The teeming fields, or on the silent 
shore ; 

Open this book of Nature—knowledge 
proves 

That with each lesson learnt we long 
for more. 

3. The genial goddess to whose fostering 

care 

The Greeks ascribed whate’er the harvest 
yields ; 

And even now, when golden autumns 
bear, 

Her name’s peq:>etuated in our fields. 

4. When on four legs I gaily romp and play, 

Ill-natured bachelors will oft abuse me : 


But on two legs I wend my steady way 

If Tommy Atkins do not chance to 
lose me. 

5. Cathedral city: yet its diocese 

It now shares with a larger, busier 
town ; 

Its noble castle, safeguard once of peace. 

On the diminished city still looks down. 

6. French lawyer, who his ready wit at will 

Against the Jesuits in the courts dis¬ 
played ; 

He charmed the king by his forensic 
skill, 

And Advocate-in-General was made. 

XlMENA. 
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THE SERVICE OF THE KING. 

By RITA F. MOSS-COCKLE. 

Are you working for the Master, in the sunshine and the shade; 

Not alone where flowers are blooming, but where tears have swept the glade ? 
Where there is no joyous echo of the little children’s cry— 

For they cannot sing with gladness when they lay them down to die. 

Merry little lambs are playing in the meadows all the day; 

But the children of the city bow their heads and fade away. 

You will find them in their sorrow—drooping, weeping—all alone ; 

Little pinched and pallid faces, with no language but a groan. 

Are you working in the vineyard, sowing, pruning, as you’re bid ? 

Although the world may never know it, from God no thing is hid. 

And be sure your work is incense most acceptable above, 

If apart from all self-seeking, you perform it out of love. 

A kind word in its season, is as balm to an aching heart; 

And in little ways undreamt of you may act an angel’s part. 

’Tis the grains that make the desert, and the drops the ocean wide ; 

While each step you take is golden if the King is at your side. 

You may never see the blossoms of your loving service given 
Here on earth ; but rest assured you will see them up in heaven. 

The precious seeds you sow in tears, shall upspring in stars of light 
To crown you with their radiance, in our God’s most holy sight. 


THE MASTER OF RIVERSWOOD. 

TBy CHRISTIAN BURKE, Author of “Roses and Lilies of Christendom,” “Jim: a Story of Child-Life,” etc. 


CHAPTER III. 

U L K 

ob^ Max¬ 
well 
had 
not 
spent a 
pleasant 
afternoon. 
Fie had rid¬ 
den over to 
Leacroft, to 
be received 
with a cere¬ 
monious po¬ 
liteness and 
respectful 
coolness 
which were 
both new 
and e m- 
barrassing. 
With his 
characteris¬ 
tic straight¬ 
forwardness 
he went at 
once to the 
root of the 
matter, and 
his “ About 
that lease, Thorpe, don’t you intend to renew 
it, the time must be nearly up ? ” soon brought 
about an explanation. Then for the first time 
he learnt that Norris had assured the old 
people that their landlord had other views for 
the farm, and had invariably found some good 
reason to prevent their seeking a personal 
interview, hinting at the insufficiency of the 
rent and ill-management of the land in a way 
that effectually roused the sturdy yeoman 
pride that would not ask a favour, nor “ bide 
where it was not wanted.” 


“ I thought the deeds were already signed,” 
the old man said ; “ anyhow, we’re to shift 
into the Dene Farm come Martinmas,” and 
his wife, who could hardly restrain her tears, 
added with a sob in her voice— 

“Born and bred on the land, my old man 
was. Fifty year it be since he and I were 
married. Somehow it doesn’t seem as if I 
were like to live long in another home. My 
little lad that’s dead and gone, ne’er went 
pattering to and fro up to yon, but every room 
here rings with his voice and his laugh ; aye, 
though it’s forty years and more since he fell 
asleep in his bed upstairs, and it pleased the 
Lord to take him from us. I shall feel nigh 
as though M^e had lost him over again ; but 
there, folks like us must give way to the young 
and strong, and them as have the power! ” 
“Why, Mrs. Thorpe, you’re very much 
mistaken if you think I’m going to lose my 
best tenants in this fashion,” Fulk answered 
quickly, and he did not leave the farm until 
lie had set their minds completely at rest, and 
discussed with the old farmer all the necessary 
details for the extension of the lease. I hope 
there will always be a Thorpe of Leacroft as 
long as there is a Maxwell of Riverswood,” 
he said kindly, as he mounted his horse and 
rode away, having brought back sunshine and 
peace to the old homestead. 

He entered his library just in time to receive 
the unsuspecting Mr. Norris with a large 
bundle of papers requiring his signature. 
Contrary to his usual custom he looked at 
them all carefully instead of contenting him¬ 
self with the agent’s report. Soon, as he 
expected, he came on the new agreement 
which he was supposed to. be making with 
one, Farmer Scott, and then, fixing his eyes 
for a moment on his companion’s face which 
reddened under that stem quiet look, he tore 
the parchment across and across, saying to 
the startled man as he did so— 

“ So much for that. Another time, Norris, 


when you intend to turn out my oldest and 
most respected tenant, perhaps you will be 
good enough to consult me first! It is 
possible I may wish, as now, to have a voice 
in the matter.” 

The man stood abashed and discomfited 
before the employer whom he had hitherto 
regarded with a sort of kindly contempt, and 
then he began to stammer out something as 
to only desiring to study Mr. Maxwell’s “ best 
interests.” 

“Doubtless,” returned the other quietly; 
“ but did you never hear of a certain rich man 
who laid house to house and field to field, and 
yet in the end found that it profited nothing ? 
Do not study my ‘ interests ’ after that model 
any more.” 

He opened his books as he finished 
speaking, at which sign of dismissal the 
other silently withdrew, signally discomfited. 
This was all that passed directly between 
them ; but from that day forth the squire took 
matters into his own hands, and set himself to 
learn the really difficult task of right govern¬ 
ment, while the agent found himself in the 
position of one expected to obey instead of 
as hitherto to rule. A sensible, shrewd man, 
with many good qualities, he showed his 
wisdom by yielding to the inevitable, and 
worked faithfully under the man whom he 
was compelled at first grudgingly, and then 
willingly, to regard with respect. 

“After all,” Fulk said to himself with keen 
reproach as he thought of the many unheeded 
duties and responsibilities he had so quietly 
shelved and left undone, “ he, at least, thought 
he was looking ‘ on the things of another,’ 
while I have simply been pleasing myself.” 

Ere long there came another interruption of 
his leisure in the person of Prudence, looking 
troubled and anxious. 

“Fulk, it is getting late, and those children 
have not returned,” she said. “ Godfrey came 
in with Thursa and Vera, but he says the 
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other boat left them more than an hour ago, 
and they expected to find the rest at home 
first. I really feel worried, for the river seems 
so disturbed, even Godfrey allows it was hard 
work rowing.” 

“Boats! The river!” exclaimed her 
brother. “ But I told them no one was to go 
on the water. It isn’t safe after these rains. 
Norris warned me this morning.” 

“ Did you ? ” she answered with-a puzzled 
look. “ I don’t understand it. They have 
certainly all been out.” 

Fulk went out into the hall, looking more 
angry than his sister had ever seen him before. 

“ What is this ? ” he demanded sternly of 
Godfrey, who was leaning on the window- 
ledge looking both anxious and cross. “ I 
thought I told you all that no one was to go 
on the river ? ” 

The boy made no answer, but Thursa ex¬ 
claimed in self-defence— 

“ Prue said we might ! ” 

“ Yes, but I hadn’t the faintest idea that 
the river wasn’t safe, or of what your brother 
had said-” 

“ Besides, what has that to do with it ? I 
most distinctly forbade it. Godfrey, I thought 
you could be trusted ! ” 

Here little Vera, the most innocent of the 
party, anxious to shield the rest, cried out in 
her clear childish treble, quite unconscious of 
the pain she was inflicting— 

“Oh, but, Fulk, we never do mind what 
you say! We always do what Prue tells us 
because we know she means it; but you’re 
always up in the clouds, Godfrey says, and we 
never think of obeying you ! ” 

Fulk winced; the little childish speech cut 
him to the heart. Was there to be no end of 
his mistakes, he thought bitterly. Rousing 
himself, he asked— 

“ Who are out still ? ” 

“ Madge and Annis,” answered Thursa 
quickly. 

“ And Cicely and Roger,” added Prudence. 
“No, they wouldn’t go. They said it 
wasn’t right,” contradicted Godfrey. 

Just then a messenger came hurrying up 
from Leacroft with the intelligence that an 
empty boat had been flung down by the weir, 
and that Farmer Thorpe’s little boat was also 
missing. Having heard that the young ladies 
and gentlemen were on the water, the good 
man feared that some accident must have 
occurred. 

“ Roger and Cicely must have gone to help 
them,” gasped Thursa, instinctively guessing 
what had become of the missing boat, but 
Godfrey’s eyes were riveted upon his 
brother’s face. Never did the boy forget that 
look of set despair.. 

Fulk strode down the lawn and leapt into 
his own boat, Godfrey following and crying 
wi'dly— 

“ Let me come with you ! Oh, Fulk, don’t 
mind Vera’s nonsense ! I knew we had no 
business to go, it’s all my fault! ” 

Fulk hardly heeded him, still he did not 
repulse him, but allowed him to get into the 
boat which, driven by their superior strength, 
literally flew over the now darkening waters. 
Straining their eyes from side to side, they 
strove to gain some trace of that which they 
sought yet feared to find. Nothing was to 
be seen, although they rowed almost to the 
very edge of the weir itself, pulling from 
bank to bank, yet all in vain. At last they 
landed, intending to take one of the farm 
boats below the torrent and search once 
more. Fulk spoke no word ; all his thoughts 
were concentrated round the fact that those 
four bright young lives had been swept 
suddenly out of the world for ever, beyond the 
reach of human ken, and that his carelessness, 
his unrespected rule lay at the bottom of it 
all. No hope that they had escaped crossed 
his mind, and his heart was full of a dull 


confused pain, ever increasing and growing 
more acute as the sense of despair and loss 
grew stronger. They had just set foot on 
shore when a shout aroused them, and there, 
right in their path, stood Roger looking as 
sturdy and solid as ever, gesticulating wildly 
and waving his cap in the air. 

“ All safe,” he yelled, as he danced up to 
his brothers. “I say, let’s give three cheers 
for Cicely, the pluckiest girl in England. I 
never could have done it but for her, in fact I 
should have just gone like the rest.” 

The revulsion of feeling was almost too 
much for Fulk, and he leant heavily on 
Godfrey’s arm, the pressure seeming to the 
boy to speak the forgiveness he had not yet 
dared to ask. They turned homeward, and 
Roger, breathless and excited, told his story 
as they walked. He explained that th'e 
rescue once effected, they had found it im¬ 
possible to pull the heavily-laden boat against 
the current, and had succeeded in landing 
below the proper stage, pulling the boat up 
on to the grass, where it lay unnoticed by the 
people at the farm. They had walked home 
along the banks with various delays to rest, 
for all were fairly spent by this time, and 
striking up through the woods had reached 
the house just after the other two had started, 
and Roger had immediately rushed back to 
relieve their fears. 

“ Oh, Roger! Roger ! what should we have 
done but for you two ? ” said Fulk ; “ that’s 
what I call true bravery and loyalty,” and 
Godfrey echoed the words with all his heart. 

But Roger grew quite distressed and bash¬ 
ful, and eagerly protested that it was nothing. 
“ Nothing for me, I mean. As for Cicely, I 
should never have thought of the rights of it 
but for her. .She stood up for your authority 
in the face of the whole lot of us, till that 
silly Annis fancied she was afraid to go on the 
river, and boasted about her own bravery. It 
didn’t seem to amount to much when the 
need of it came, though, whereas Cicely never 
gave in all through. If she had lost her head 
I’m sure I should have lost mine, and then it 
would have been all up with us. People 
make a great fuss about heroines, but that’s 
what I call being one, and the best of it is 
that she doesn’t in the least see how plucky 
she was,” concluded the lad, with a laugh. 

“Like some one else I know,” said Fulk, 
as he laid his hand gently on the boy’s 
shoulder. 

Meanwhile the dauntless Cicely had stum¬ 
bled half fainting into Prudence’s kind arms, 
and was being dosed with smelling-salts and 
sal volatile in a most unheroic fashion. She 
was fairly worn-out with fatigue and excite¬ 
ment, but she soon pulled herself together 
and was downstairs, looking much as usual, 
only rather pale and tired when the rest re¬ 
turned. 

The evening, which had promised to end so 
sadly, was a very happy if an unusually quiet 
one. Even little Vera was old enough to 
feel what a great and crushing sorrow had been 
averted, and though not many words were 
spoken, very grateful hearts were lifted up to 
God that night at Riverswood. Even to 
Annis Graham there came the first dawning 
of a thought that life—the life so strangely 
given back to her—was meant for other and 
higher purposes than the selfish idle pleasures 
and pursuits on which she had hitherto spent it. 
And the misgivings and fears that haunted 
her, as she lay awake in her moonlit room, 
proved in very truth the earnest of better 
things. 

“ How can I ever thank you ? ” Fulk Max¬ 
well had said to Cicely, as she bade him 
good-night at the foot of the stairs; “ you 
have delivered me from a life-long sorrow and 
remorse. How can I ever repay you ? ” and 
then as he looked down into her sweet eyes, 
something in glance and tone, something of 


which the speaker was as yet barely conscious, 
startled the girl. She gave some hurried and 
confused answer, and fled from him ; yet 
Cicely, at least, had pleasant dreams that 
night! 

* * * * * 

Four years have slipped away, years that 
have brought great changes to Riverswood. 
They have seen Thursa, orderly, methodical 
Thursa, turned into the happy wife of a gay 
young soldier, whose harum-scarum ways seem 
in some inscrutable fashion the very salt and 
seasoning of life to her. They have landed 
Godfrey at college, and started Roger off on 
his third Chinese voyage, and converted 
Madge from a wild schoolgirl in short dresses 
into a dignified Girtonian in long ones. And, 
still more wonderful than all, they have seen 
Prudence, wise, sensible Prudence, throw her¬ 
self utterly away on a struggling vicar and his 
three little motherless children ! The County 
held up its hands in horror at the news of this 
latter appalling catastrophe. But the County 
did not know of the foolish long-ago quarrel 
which had divided two proud young hearts, 
the reckless marriage of the one, and the sad¬ 
dened life of the other. And then the coming 
together again with natures softened and 
strengthened and love deepened, and with 

“ The longer half of prosperous life ” 
still before them. 

So Fulk Maxwell was left alone, with only 
little Vera to keep him company, in the house 
which was once so full ! Scarcely that; it 
was still, as ever, the home for the young 
birds when weary of trying their wings, but 
its owner has but just returned from his wed¬ 
ding journey. In him the years have wrought 
their changes also. The dreamy, absent- 
minded student has developed into a helpful, 
energetic man, whose name and unselfish life 
are a real power among those with whom his 
lot is cast. At no small cost he wrenched 
himself free from the world of books and 
study, to which both temperament and educa¬ 
tion had so closely welded him, and leaving 
what had been the serious work of his life to 
be the solace of his leisure, he had set himself 
steadily to learn the duties of his calling, and 
to recognise the responsibilities of his position. 
To many his life, with its varied interests and 
opportunities, was one to be intensely envied, 
but only those who knew him best were at all 
able to gauge what a struggle it had cost him 
to become thoroughly reconciled to it. Yet 
the struggle had deepened and matured his 
whole character—a little unpractical he might 
be still, and curiously blind to his own advan¬ 
tage, according to the world’s standard, but 
he was acknowledged by all to be a man whom 
everyone instinctively honoured and relied on 
—a man to whom a woman might entrust her 
best happiness, and fear no shipwreck. 

They stood together in the evening sun¬ 
light, looking across the shining river, hand in 
hand, thinking of many things. After awhile 
the Master of Riverswood drew his young 
wife closer to him, and said as a faint shadow 
crossed his brow— 

“Do you remember how you used to long 
for your mountains and the sea, and say if 
once your feet touched the heather you would 
never be able to leave it again ? How will 
you bear to spend your life besides these 
still waters and these quiet meadows ? Will 
you be homesick still, hungering for the 
north ? ” 

And Cicely laying her bright head on her 
husband’s arm, and looking up into the kind 
face bent above her, with glad, trustful eyes, 
smiled as she answered him— 

“Is not love more than all these things? 
What can it matter what comes and goes so 
long as we have each other ? and with you, 
my home is everywhere.” 

[the end.j 
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FIG. I.—STANDING—FIRST POSITION FOR 
WALKING. 

The attention of both England and America 
has been called to the subject of physical 
education and exercise, and its excellent effects 
exhibited more than ever during the last five 
years. In America, indeed, the system of 
Delsarte has had a wide-spread popularity, and 
“ the Poetry of Motion ” taught by his disci¬ 
ples is very largely practised. In New York 
there are numbers of teachers as well as 
gymnasiums, both private and public, for girls 
and women of all ages; and this study has 
become a fashion of the day. Here, in 
England, we are well-advanced in our opinion 
and practice as regards out-of-door exercises, 
and lawn-tennis, golf and croquet are im¬ 
mensely popular, and form part of the business 
of our lives. But we have not gone far 
enough yet in our ideas of the absolute 
necessity for the daily and constant training in 
physical education. A very recent writer on 
the subject says, “ Children should have 
regulated calisthenics for half an hour each 
day, and not less.” We well know how the 
money and the time are alike grudged for this 
useless employment. “ But let us tell the 
fond mother that, that half hour’s education is 
doing more for her daughter, and will leave 
more permanent results for good than anything 
else for which she spends her money.” 

Now this quotation exactly represents the 
true state of the case with regard to the 
instruction of the body, and the effect that it 
has on its health and beauty. Indeed, we 
have only to look about us to see that girls are 
not taught, and that they have no idea of 
the elementary actions of standing or walking. 
It is rare to see a girl who can do either grace¬ 
fully and well. But we must not think that 
our grandmothers were not taught these things, 
for they not only knew and studied grace of 
movement, but the best books on the subject 
now extant date from the early part of this 


THE POETRY OF MOTION. 

By DORA DE BLAQUI^RE. 

century, and the middle of the last, and what 
is known as “ deportment ” has been taught 
and learned by multitudes of girls from the 
earliest days till now. As a rule, everyone 
who has to approach Her Majesty takes 
lessons from some capable person in the proper 
method of entering the throne-room, of holding 
the train, and of performing the proper courtesy 
to the Queen. This is one portion of deport¬ 
ment. For the present article, we have had 
the personal aid of one of the best modern 
mistresses of the art of physical culture in 
London, Mrs. Vincent Glass, and our illus¬ 
trations have been sketched from her pupils. 
The lady is the inventor also of a number of 
exercises which follow the old-fashioned ideas 
of combining physical exercise with an increase 
in grace, and also in good health ; and some 
of our first doctors, such as Mr. Noble Smith, 
have expressed themselves strongly in favour 
of a system which rests on a sound physiologi¬ 
cal and hygienic basis, and adds ease and 
elegance of movement, to great physical im¬ 
provement in the bodily health and strength. 

The first things we selected to illustrate were 
the proper methods of walking and standing, 
and the first sketch (Fig. i) shows the proper 
and easy position for standing. Additional 
strength, however, is gained by advancing the 
right foot a little and firmly on the ground, 
which gives, of course, a broader basis of rest, 
and takes off in some degree from the fatigue 
of standing, which is considered to be one of 
the most trying positions for a woman or a 
girl; on account of which we have so many 
endeavours to provide seats for them in shops, 
or in the pursuit of any occupations where 
standing is a necessity. 

The position of standing as shown at Fig. i 
is the first position for walking; Fig. 2 shows 
the second position, and Fig. 3 the third. The 


FIG. 3.—THE STEP—THE THIRD POSITION 
FOR WALKING. 



FIG. 2.—SECOND POSITION FOR WALKING. 


object of all walking and balancing exercises 
is to teach the free movement of the limbs, 
preserving at the same time perfect squareness 
of the shoulders, and the utmost steadiness of 
body. No labour should be spared to attain 
these, as they form the essentials of good 
walking. From the first position, as shown in 
Fig. 1, the right foot is brought to the front, 
the knee straight, the toe turned out a little to 
the left, and remaining about three inches 
from the ground. This position is retained 
for a few seconds at first, but should be 
practised till absolute steadiness is acquired. 
The right foot is then brought to the ground, 
as seen in the next position, at Fig 2, at a 
convenient position, the other foot being raised 
at the same moment, and continues extended 
at the rear; the body remains upright, the 
head erect, neither turned to the left nor the 
right. The last position we shall name is 
bringing forward of the left foot on a line with 
the right, the toe a little turned out, the sole 
quite flat, but raised three inches from the 
ground. The weight of the body rests on one 
foot, while the other is advanced; it is then 
thrown upon the advanced foot, while the 
other is brought forward, and so on in succes¬ 
sion. A firm, easy and graceful manner of 
walking adds greatly to the beauty and dignity 
of the presence, and is very uncommon. 

It will be seen that Mrs. Vincent Glass’s 
pupils exercise in their ordinary costumes, 
and in this, her ideas are in opposition to 
those of most instructors in physical culture, 
who consider a gymnastic costume a sine qua 
non ; and insist on their pupils obtaining one 
for use. Mrs. Glass, however, does not think 
it requisite, as all dress, she says, should be 
' so well cut at the arms, and so easy, that any 
kind of exercise should be freely taken in it; 
she insists, however, on a flannel bodice, or 
binder being worn, instead of the stays, to 
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avoid cold, as well as to give support. 
This should be as wide as a narrow riding 
corset, and can be tied or buttoned on. 
Shoes without heels are also insisted on; 
but otherwise we have the pupils look¬ 
ing their best, and we are able to judge 
of their progress in grace and ease of 
movement at once, without waiting till 
they change from a gymnastic dress to 
the ordinary attire of daily life. 

Fig. 4 showed one of the movements 
in the fan drill, a charming method of 
teaching “ rhythm-movements,” and ex¬ 
ercising at the same time the muscles 
and limbs in various positions. In order 
to preserve a proper balance, and to keep 
up the continued interest of the pupil, it 
is needful for her to hold some object in 
her hands, and for this reason we find 
the fan very generally used. But Mrs. 
Vincent Glass has invented a novelty for 
her classes, in the shape of the ‘ ‘ flower 
drill,” of which our artist has selected 
for delineation three amongst its prettiest 
and most graceful postures. The flowers 
are artificial violets and primroses, ar¬ 
ranged in small wreaths, one being held in 
each hand; the exercises being constantly 
performed holding them; and the postures 
taken being easy and varied in character. 

Much thought has been given on this 
subject of exercises by many writers, and 
the arrangements of Mrs. Glass for teach¬ 
ing, and her ideas, are eminently hygienic 
and wise. She disapproves of all violent 
motions, of heavy clubs and dumb-bells ; 
and considers that all exercises should 
be performed slowly and with grace. 

All active exercises should be propor¬ 
tioned to what can be spared by the 
other organs in favour of muscular ac¬ 
tion ; for violent and long - continued 
movements would soon produce disorder 
in the frame. Under such pernicious 
exercises the palpitations of the heart become 
immoderate pf nothing worse should happen), 


FIG. 5. —FLOWER DRILL. 


FIG. 4. —FAN DRILL. 

the breathing becomes difficult, the system is 
over-heated, the digestion is deranged, and 
the body loses what it cannot re¬ 
gain ; languor and debility are felt, 
and there is no increase of either 
health or strength. 

And here it may be well to de¬ 
vote a few pages to the guidance 
of exercises, which is the more 
necessary because I hope these 
articles will fire our girls with am¬ 
bition to practice and excel in mus¬ 
cular exercises; and I feel sure that 
to many of them they will be found 
a blessing and a cure; and a little 
perseverance will not only promote 
good health, but what is more 
grateful and blessed to those around 
them, a flow of happy spirits and 
a brightness which will replace lan¬ 
guor and irritability, cross speeches 
and black looks. 

In the first place, exercises are 
not so needful in hot climates, 
though “ rhythmic movements ” 
should always be taught. The 
sedentary avocations of women and 
girls necessitate active exercises of 
the body, which should be more 
moderate than those of men, but 
equally useful. They should vary 
also according to age ; an infant or 
very little child should take its 
exercise on a mat or carpet; or, 
still better, a padded mattress on 
the floor; there you will see the 
exercise of pure enjoyment, for 
baby will throw himself about as 
the fancy prompts him, and indeed 
the restless nature of children is 
enough to show us that they need 
to move the muscles, and exercise 
the growing body. For young 


people, exercises favour development and 
are most truly useful to direct their natural 
activity into channels which will benefit 
and serve them. For adults, exercise 
serves to distribute over the body those 
vital juices which are too often concen¬ 
trated in the head or elsewhere, leading 
to undue obesity or serious illness. For 
old people, we are only just beginning 
to perceive a certain amount of exercise 
means both health and happiness, and 
for them the ball exercises are more 
especially pointed out. And some of 
our first London doctors recommend the 
use of an india-rubber ball as a panacea 
and help for the feelings of bodily con¬ 
straint, and the low spirits of old people. 
By its use, and through the simplest ex¬ 
ercises, much benefit results at times. 
Of course, there are some states of body 
in which the utility of such exercise 
would be doubtful, in those, for instance, 
inclined to asthma, or showing a pre¬ 
disposition to apoplexy. The general 
effect of exercise is to strengthen the 
body; and in doing so we get rid of 
nervous irritability, the tendency to hys¬ 
teria, and the “ fads ” to which so many 
young people are given. 

The dwellers in towns are more dis¬ 
tinctly in need of gymnastic exercise than 
those who dwell in the country, and have 
the benefit of more fresh air, and of out- 
of-door exercise of various kinds. But 
to both the discipline, and method of 
orderly exercises are extremely useful as 
a means of drill, and of acquiring the 
facility of controlled and graceful move¬ 
ments. 

“The training of the body must be 
attended-to just as much as that of the 
mind; and this training can only be 
attained by application. The eye needs 
to learn quickness of observation and 
precision; the hand steadiness of grasp and 
of aim; the limbs rhythmic and restrained 


FIG. 6.—FLOWER DRILL. 
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FIG. 7.—THE BEND IN FLOWER DRILL. 


gesture; the neck and head, 
grace of poise and carnage; and 
the whole body, dignity and ease 
of manner, and of presence. Un¬ 
disciplined exercise, romping and 
running about wildly over hill and 
dale is likely to develop an awk¬ 
ward gait, hoydenish demeanour, 
and round shoulders; so all such 
liberty should be supplemented 
and corrected by a daily drill, 
which should never be neglected, 
but practised as a pleasure, not 
as a task.” I have selected the 
preceding sentences from one ot 
our first writers on health, which 
she rightly thinks may be acquired, 
together with grace and beauty, 
by sensible and correct treatment 
in youth. 

The best time for exercises is 
unquestionably the morning, be¬ 
fore breakfast, if possible, for 
“grown ups,” because fifteen or 
even ten minutes can easily be 
found then, before the daily bath, 
when the warm dressing-gown 
can be donned and a few simple 
movements can be gone through 
without haste. Each gesture being 
resolute, well - defined and se¬ 
parated by a distinct pause from 
the preceeding and the following 
movements, all distress, pain, and fatigue or 
exhaustion must be carefully avoided. For 
young people, the room for the exercises 



FIG. 8.—EXERCISE WITH THE BALL. 


should be airy and bright. Shoes without 
heels should be worn, and eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon is the best hour to select, as there 


VARIETIES. 

No Cross Words to His Wife. 

Sometimes it is hard to face the truth in 
public. Doubtless that was the trouble with 
those present at a meeting held in California 
recently. A San Francisco paper tells how 
the speaker shouted :— 

“ Is there a man present who never spoke a 
cross word to his wife ? ” 

The silence was becoming oppressive. People 
looked here and there. Every husband present 
wanted to get up, but did not dare to. At 
last a round-faced good-natured man rose from 
his seat. 

“ Let us be thankful,” exclaimed the speaker, 
“ there is one man who never spoke a cross 
word to his wife.” 

The good-natured man smiled a bland 
smile, and said : 

“No, sir, I never did. I’m a bachelor.” 

Then he put on his hat, and calmly walked 
out. 

Hiding Defects.— There are few defects 
in our nature so glaring as not to be veiled 
from observation by politeness and good 
breeding. 

For our Good. —We all want a little 
more than we have, and it is for our good 
that we do not get it. 

The Most Powerful Force in Nature. 

George Stephenson was once asked by a 
scientific lady what he considered the most 
powerful force in nature. 

“ Oh,” said he, in a gallant spirit, “ I shall 
soon answer that question—it is the eye of 
a woman for the man who loves her : for if a 
woman look with affection, and her lover 
should go to the uttermost ends of the earth, 
the recollection of that look will bring him 
back. There is no other force in nature that 
could do that.” 


is time for rest before the next 
meal of the day. No active ex¬ 
ercises should be practised except 
when digestion is finished, because 
with our organisation we cannot 
properly perform several actions 
at one time, nor should any meal 
be partaken-of when fatigued by 
any exercise whatever, as the 
stomach has been deprived of the 
strength requisite for performing 
its functions properly. 

No general rule could be laid 
down for the duration of these 
exercises. The age, habits and 
temperament must all be con¬ 
sulted, and no violent nor long- 
continued efforts should be re¬ 
quired from anyone not capable 
of supporting them. The wisest 
rule is to stop before feeling 
fatigued, for the exercise of the 
body should be a source of enjoy¬ 
ment and not of distress. In 
producing fatigue we run a chance 
of weakening and not of strength¬ 
ening ourselves. 

If the exercises be performed 
before the bath, there is no diffi¬ 
culty about over-heating; but if 
taken during the forenoon, great 
care should be observed not to 
cool too suddenly, not to sit in a 
draught, and not to drink cold water. In no 
case should the pupil remain in a state of 
total inaction, and after violent exercise gentle 
movement should still be kept up, unless it be 
possible to retire, divest oneself of clothing 
and then to rub the skin well with a Turkish 
towel in a warm room. 




fig. 9.— catching the ball with 

ONE HAND. 
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PREPARING TO FACE THE WINTER. 

By “MEDICUS.” 



hen the summer is 
past and gone, 
and autumn itself 
is well advanced, 
and, with broad 
free hand, dashing 
its brown and rus¬ 
set beauty - tints 
over hedge - row 
and tree, there are many thou¬ 
sands of delicate girls, and 
ladies more advanced in years 
who look forward with a little 
premonitory shudder to the 
wintry weather on ahead. 

For the most part these 
are what I might call summer 
birds—birds that love the spring and love 
the sunshine, far better than dark rolling 
clouds, and falling snow. Nevertheless they 
form a class so numerous, that I feel quite 
justified in addressing them at this season of 
the year. And the reason is this: Nature 
does not issue her warnings in vain, and if she 
tells us beforehand that we have something 
to fear and dread from the inclemency of the 
wintry weather that is before us, she does so, I 
believe, in order that we may prepare ourselves 
to face it. Remember this, gentle reader, it is 
not after he reaches the battle-field that the 
warrior, who expects to be successful, arms 
himself for the fray, but long before, and it is 
in autumn that the delicate are to learn how 
to defend themselves against cold, damp, fog, 
rain, anything and everything that tends to 
make the winter inclement. 

I have made use of the expression “ Summer 
birds ; ” well, if the delicate were summer birds 
in reality, they might do as these do, shake 
their wings and fly away and away to southern 
and more genial climes before the icy blasts 
begin to blow. But, heigho! few can afford 
to do as our summer birds do—although in 
this paper I shall not fail to give even these 
few a hint about winter climates. While, then, 
people of means and leisure can follow the 
birds to sunnier shores than these, the majority 
have to stay at home and work. In many 
cases, however, work is in reality a blessing, 
and what is more, it may or might often-times 
take rank among our curative agents. 

“ Our Bessie is not very strong,” I heard a 
mother say one day, “ and we are rather afraid 
the winter will be hard upon her.” 

She referred to her daughter, a slip of a 
lassie about fourteen years of age. 

Well, there are a good many Bessies of this 
sort in England, some perhaps nearer forty 
than fourteen, and in Scotland too. 

In Scotland, however, I may tell you, winter 
is not so much dreaded as it is on the south 
side of the silvery Tweed. You may imagine 
that the reason for this is that the Scots are a 
more hardy race. This is one reason, but 
there is another: in most parts of the far 
north the climate is less changeable. A spell 
of hard frost with bright sunshine and no wind 
worth thinking about or reckoning with, is far 
more common than in the English Midlands. 
Weather like this is bracing, and raises the 
spirits quite as much as it hardens nerve and 
muscle. 

I remember coming south once from a visit 
to a family, principally of young folks, in the 
Scottish Highlands, to live lor a week or two 
in the outskirts of the beautiful town of 
Leamington, at the home of a friend whose 
children were also in their teens, or most of 
them. Well, I will tell you what I left, and 
what I lost in coming south, and what I found 
in England. The time was January, and near 


the end of it. But from Christmas Day there 
had been snow on the mountains and in the 
valleys too, with hard frost and a crisp, clear 
windless air. And hardly a day passed on 
which my Highland cousins were not out of 
doors somewhere ; there were drives by dog¬ 
cart or sledge, long walks to see frozen streams 
and waterfalls, and glens where snow lay deep 
or high above the rank heather, which in 
autumn had been crimson and red ; there was 
curling for the boys on loch and pond, and 
there was skating for both boys and girls. 
And I may tell you that so warm were we 
while curling, that top-coats or plaids were 
discarded, and the very existence of such things 
as gloves completely forgotten. We didn’t 
feel cold, not a bit of it. But, on coming 
south, as my cab whirled me along—after 
arriving in Leamington—through wet and 
wind-swept streets to that comfortable English 
house on the outskirts, where a comfortable 
English welcome awaited me, I felt all the 
truth of the old saying: “A Scotsman or a 
Canadian never feels cold till he comes to 
England.” I did feel cold, and so I think 
did Rat, my Skye terrier. Anyhow, he got up 
on the seat and worked himself right under the 
corner of my Gordon-tartan plaid. “ If this 
be England,” said Rat, “a very little of it 
goes a long way.” 

But arrived at Holme Grove, I found great 
fires burning in every room, and I am sure 
that every day for the next fortnight nobody 
did much else except stay indoors to read or 
play, varying this sometimes by staring at the 
rain-beaten windows, or listening to the angry 
wind that tore through the leafless trees, 
while the twigs of climber rose trees beat their 
melancholy tattoo against the panes. 

But don’t imagine, pray, that I desire to 
•hold up Caledonia as a model winter climate. 
Far from it. Among the hills there is many a 
terrible blizzard in January, while in the valleys 
and plains snowstorms may rage for weeks 
that a collie dog can hardly face, and later on 
the streams and rivers may come down in 
spate, appalling even the sturdy mountaineer, 
uprooting trees and bushes, rending their 
banks, rolling even rocks before the raging 
torrent. Yet I believe that most people would 
prefer even this, to the cold, wet, damp drizzle 
or fog, with glints of sunshine in between 
that constitute the wintiy weather of the 
Midlands. 

Well, it is to show my readers how best to 
battle against such inclemency that I am now 
writing. First and foremost then, let me tell 
the delicate—no matter what her age may be 
—that she needs to lay up all the strength 
she can, now in autumn to enable her to face 
the coming winter. How is she to do this ? 
Not certainly by stopping indoors and looking 
out at the window. This would only breed 
or beget melancholy, and melancholy, it has 
lately been proved chemically, engenders a 
poison in the blood that preys upon and 
diminishes the vigour of every organ and tissue 
in the body. Nor by taking medicine either. 
This, if judiciously chosen, is well enough in its 
way, but it would be better far to pour it 
down a rat’s hole, than trust entirely to its 
efficacy in renovating the strength. 

But while protecting herself against wind 
and weather, the delicate should do all she 
can now to harden herself off, as gardeners do 
green-house plants they want to transfer to 
the open. She must not remain more indoors 
than her work or duties compel her to. The 
fresh air is, for her, life itself, especially if 
with it she is lucky enough to find sunshine. 
She will find walking exercise, if taken at the 


same hours every day, the best tonic to the 
nervous and muscular system. It is best 
because it is safest and strengthens the heart 
without over-straining it, or over-exciting the 
vascular system, as cycling does, you know. 
I am myself an enthusiast as to cycling, but it 
is not the best exercise for those who are 
weakly. Many ladies who read this may not 
be strong as regards the heart. Well, let 
them remember this, that the heart is a mus¬ 
cular organ, and if it be merely weak it can be 
toned and braced by exercise. If you desired 
to strengthen the muscles of your arm, you 
would swing the dumb-bells or Indian clubs, 
and just in the same way can you increase 
your heart’s vigour by walking even uphill 
sometimes, though not to the verge of the 
slightest distress. 

A fortnight spent in the country during the 
autumn season, or by the seaside, often goes a 
long way as a preparation for weathering the 
winter. If you choose the seaside, make sure 
before you go there that the water is net hard, 
hardness of the drinking-water is to account 
for a great deal of dyspepsia, and liver and 
kidney disturbances also, so I rede you to be¬ 
ware of it whether at home or abroad. 

In preparing for winter the delicate should 
study regularity of living in every way. I do 
not wish you to go too early to bed, or to rise 
as soon as the cock begins to crow, but avoid 
late hours, and be up and in your sponge-bath 
by eight o’clock. “Oh, that sponge bath ! ” I 
think I hear someone say, “what a dread 
ordeal I ” Well, I can only tell you as I have 
told you before, that it is—if taken cold—an 
excellent nerve-tonic and an almost sure pre¬ 
ventative of not only colds, but many more 
dangerous ailments. 

Good food is most essential, but study to 
eat in great moderation. Blood is made from 
ood; not necessarily, however, from the food 
you swallow, but from that which you digest. 
Too much meat will do harm. I may tell 
you also that for many reasons underdone 
meat—and some folks eat it almost raw—is 
dangerous. 

As to medicine, a little cod-liver oil with 
malt extract, or now and then iron with 
phosphates in some form, will meet the 
requirements of your case. If the system is 
dry or bound, beware of getting into the 
habit of taking aperients for relief. Fruit 
eaten in the morning—and oranges all day 
long if you choose—affords the safest chance 
of remedy. Lemons also, two or three daily, 
do good. 

I believe then if you be exemplary in your 
obedience to the laws of health during the 
autumn months, and cultivate the acquain¬ 
tance of your best friend, fresh air, you will 
find yourself so hardy by December that you 
have little to fear in the coming winter. 

But let me now suppose that winter has 
come. Well, you are not to be fool-hardy, and 
must take every precaution to guard against 
the inclemencies of the weather and its fre¬ 
quent changes. 

Fogs .—How are you to guard against 
these ? This is a question which is difficult to 
answer satisfactorily. You see, fogs are so 
penetrating that it is worse than useless to 
remain indoors, and I cannot counsel the 
wearing of a respirator, unless it be insisted 
on by your medical adviser. I think on the 
whole it is better not to let fogs of any kind 
prevent you from taking your out-door exer¬ 
cise. By taking this regularly, you are able 
in a great measure to defy the fogs. 

Clothing in Winter .—This must be sensible, 
and while it should be pretty much all wool, 
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it must not be so heavy as to cause perspira¬ 
tion while walking. Besides, heavy clothing 
weakens both the nervous and the muscular 
systems. The same thing holds good as 
regards head and footgear. Perhaps I 
should not call your hat or boots gear; well, 
it is but a sailor’s expression, after all; anyhow, 
let your head be cool and your feet warm, but 
the boots soft as to uppers, moderately thick as 
to soles, and let your stockings be of the softest 
wool, and changed whenever they are the 
least little wee bit damp. Mind, perspiration 
alone will cause dampness, so it is a good 
plan to put on a dry pair of stockings after 
coming in from a long walk. No, I don’t 
believe in cork soles, nor any other sort of 
soles worn inside your boots or shoes, except 
the soles that nature has furnished you with. 
When out walking, carry a light strong 
umbrella to protect yourself against rain or 
wind, but abjure a mackintosh. 

Those who live in cities should never stand 
a moment in any street where there are cold 
cross currents of air. It is these draughts 
sweeping up side-streets that give you cold by 
causing shock to the system, or rather shocks, 
for you are subjected to so many of them, that 
hardly have you recovered from one before 
you have another, so in cold windy weather 
choose streets to walk in that are not much 
exposed to side eddies. Young folks in 
winter should be especially well-clad but not 
heavily. Next the skin, at all events, nothing 
but wool should be worn. 

Idleness breeds illness in winter. This is 
really true, reader. If you are not therefore a 
work-a-day girl or woman, have a hobby or 
fancy of some kind to keep the mind occupied. 

Be as happy as you possibly can be in 
winter. Happiness keeps sickness on the other 
side of the fence, I do assure you, and there is 


nothing more weakening or wearying than 
worry or care. Always think of something 
pleasant. Turn every matter round and round 
till you find the bright side, and fix your mind 
on that. 

Rooms in winter should be warm and dry, 
not hot, however, and you cannot have them 
too well-ventilated. For my own part, rather 
than sleep in a stuffy close room, I’d wrap my 
plaid around me and sleep out-doors on top of 
the snow. Do not have a fire in your bed¬ 
room if you can do without it. 

Bottles of hot water or foot-warmers should 
not be used in bed. Bed socks, however, are 
useful, and the bed may be warmed before you 
lie down. 

Exciting conversation during the evening 
tends to banish sleep. Reading before lying 
down calms and soothes mind and body, and 
people who cannot sleep had better read in 
bed than toss about and think. At the same 
time it should be borne in mind that darkness 
conduces to sleep. 

Many of my readers may have a chance of 
spending the winter away from changeable 
and inclement England, or may want to know 
where the cosiest corners are in this country 
itself. To these I will say a word or two in 
conclusion. 

I may tell them at once then that there is 
no model climate, and that foreign health 
resorts have many drawbacks. It is well then, 
reader mine, before making up your mind to go 
abroad to consider the old proverb about going 
farther and faring worse. 

On the other hand, the journey itself has 
sometimes a good effect on important internal 
organs, besides exciting for good the whole 
vascular system. Only in travelling beware of 
fatigue. 

There are many delightful places in the 


South of France. Pau, for example; Dr. 
Playfair summed it up thus: calmness, 
moderate cold, bright sunshine, dry soil, dry 
atmosphere and rains of short duration. 

Biarritz, on the shores of Biscay Bay, is a 
nice winter place, and it is at that season cheap. 
Cannes, Nice and Mentone are too well-known 
to need description. 

Egypt is well worth a visit in winter, and an 
invalid moderately strong might do worse than 
journey up the Nile. The climate of Egypt is 
specially recommended for people in the earliest 
stages of consumption, troubles of the throat, 
chronic cough, nervousness, dyspepsia and 
renal troubles. It may also be favourable to 
cases of rheumatism. 

A voyage to the Azores or Canary Islands 
is also well worthy of consideration by the 
well-to-do invalid. 

The Isle of Wight from the beginning of 
November till the end of May has a most 
genial climate, pretty scenery, and freedom 
from fogs. I only wonder it is not more 
popular 

My northern readers I feel sure would be 
delighted with it. 

Torquay is altogether delightful in winter, I 
speak from experience, and it is also very 
beautiful. 

Salcombe, a little place on the south-west 
coast, is warm and equable in winter, and 
quiet. 

Queenstown in Cork and Bute in Scotland 
are both veiy excellent winter climates. 

But if you make up your mind to go away 
to avoid the winter, take medical advice 
before you start, and get also a book that 
gives information concerning the place you 
choose. It will be well, however, not to 
have a book written by a native of the 
locality. Verbum sap. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SETS THE BALL A-ROLLING WHICH BRINGS FRANK 
TREHERNE TO THE FORE. 

Ruth Marphell had a clear strong 
mind, but by no means an original one. 
The idea of converting the long-despised 
marshlands into a vegetable garden had 
come from the half-careless dilettante 
cousin Frank, who had a "way of veiling 
earnest meaning under this light super¬ 
ficial manner. Only the Marphells, in 
whose house he had grown to manhood, 
were aware of the keen powers of obser¬ 
vation, and the really unusual quality of 
the mind of this favourite of fortune, and 
Ruth often took his suggestions as the 
utterances of an oracle, and reflected 
upon their feasibility long after Frank 
had forgotten all about the subject. 
But with regard to the marshes, Frank 
had been determined to prove his point, 
and had cultivated a few yards, which 
this year had yielded rich returns. Un¬ 
fortunately Ruth did not know that Frank 
had given the subject a very thorough 
study, and that he had consulted an 
expert with regard to the necessary en¬ 
richment of the soil, and that the reason 
he had not been more insistent as to his 
opinion had lain in the fear that the 
expense of working the land would be 
more than it was worth. Ruth saw that 
the soil was black, and thought as do 


many people, that on this showing it 
must be very rich, and that all she had 
to do was to drain it piece by piece, and 
thus have an El Dorado at her feet. 
Her father had never been a practical 
farmer, and knew in fact less than Ruth 
herself upon the question. He had 
always handed over the working of the 
farm to a steward, but his choice of a 
representative had been unfortunate, as 
Ruth proved to him as soon as she set 
her clear head to examine the farm 
accounts. He now saw everything as 
Ruth saw it, and her argument seemed 
to bear weight, for the demand for 
vegetables in the city was greater than 
the supply; there was an opening for a 
market-garden, and if, as Frank had 
suggested, these marshlands were worth 
their weight in gold (metaphorically 
speaking), why not go to work and reap 
the certain advantages ? So now as he 
walked back to the house leaning on his 
daughter’s arm, he became almost ex¬ 
cited as Ruth developed her views. 

“I had begun to think,” he said, as 
they returned, “that nothing lay before 
us in the future but the sacrifice of the 
old homestead,” he caught his breath 
as though the very idea was intolerably 
painful. 

“No, no,” said Ruth, “that must 
never be, not while I have health and 


strength to work with; but —I shall 
move slowly until I hear from Frank ; I 
will go now and write to him, dear 
father.” But the mid-day very spare 
dinner was ready, and Ruth led her 
father to the table. 

The Marphell family consisted of three 
daughters besides Ruth, and one son. 
Ritchie, the seventeen-year-old daughter, 
had the finely-cut features of her father, 
and was like him in her devotion to 
music. Marian, a year younger, was a 
small delicate child with blue eyes and 
exquisite golden hair. She resembled 
her mother in person, and gave little 
idea of the strength of character which 
was in abeyance behind this fragile ap¬ 
pearance, and Nell, the baby of the 
family, was just nine years old. Lionel, 
the only son, was not yet fourteen years 
old, and was an ordinary boy in every¬ 
thing but his musical genius ; his voice 
was exquisite, and carefully trained by 
his father; but at the very time when 
his voice would be soaring in angelic 
sweetness, his very ordinary boyish mind 
would be straying to all kinds of pranks, 
many of them mischievous enough to 
relieve his parents from all fear of his 
being “ too good to live,” as he was apt 
to look in his white surplice. 

“If you’re going to write to Frank, 
Ruth,” he observed, as she excused her- 
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self from table, “ do ask him to send me 
a monkey. I should never be dull if I 
had a monkey to play with.” 

“ You certainly do not flatter ) r ourself 
in your choice of a boon companion,” 
observed his father quietly. “We know 
now that you have found your level.” 

Ruth was too much absorbed in her 
business to take Lionel’s part as she 
usually did ; she went slowly to her room, 
where she took her favourite seat by the 
window with her desk on her knee. 

“ Dear Frank,” w’rote this quiet calm 
Ruth, “ congratulate me, for I have at 
length won the consent of my dear 
parents to your scheme of reclaiming 
the marshlands, and have brought them 
to acknowledge that market-gardening 
must be a more profitable business than 
that of farming this ungrateful, sandy 
soil. I have already made a nice little 
sum with the sale of early vegetables in 
the garden, but my mother is not willing 
to have her precious flowers encroached 
upon; and, if I would carry out my 
scheme, it must be by making a fresh 
departure. The sandy soil is unprofit¬ 
able, and so I give it the go-by, and 


shall throw my whole powers into the 
cultivation of the Marsh. The little 
patch you drained has yielded a most 
profitable crop, more than any other part 
of the garden. I cannot tell you how 
much it means to me, this permission to 
work out my plan to help the family. I 
have felt for years that I would endure 
poverty, abject poverty such as this, 
which has no redeeming point, when one 
cannot give a sixpence in charity, or 
buy a newspaper to keep one afloat in 
current events, no longer than I am 
obliged. God surely did not give me 
this powerful physique, merely to sit 
about a house and fritter away hours in 
mending and patching garments only fit 
for the rag-bag. I have a clear head 
for business details, you have told me 
often, and I love outdoor work, although 
so far all my efforts have been handi¬ 
capped, because the foreman was as 
obstinate as he was inefficient. I have 
had to see things go wrong without 
power to help. But enough of this, the 
point is that I have now perfect freedom 
to manage everything as appears best 
to me ; and as I want to make no false 
moves in my start, in my efforts to save 


the roof over my father’s head, and 
mend the broken family fortunes, I write 
at once to you for ideas. You know the 
land, I will not spend any money on it 
until I hear from you what my first step 
should be.” 

Ruth’s letter ran on for several closely- 
written pages of practical questions. 
Little did she dream the effect that it 
would have upon the immediate future 
of her cousin Frank, as he read it some 
weeks later by the camp fire far up in 
the Himalayas. 

“By the way,” he remarked to his 
friend, who was amiably waiting until 
the crossed pages were deciphered, “ I 
must return to England at once. I wish 
I could project myself there instanter, in 
my astral or any other body. Well, at 
any rate, I can telegraph as soon as we 
get back to civilisation.” 

“Any one ill or dead?” asked the 
young man. 

“ Only a friend likely to be ship¬ 
wrecked,” replied Frank with an alert 
spring to his feet. “ There is not a mo¬ 
ment to lose, old fellow! To the valley! ’ ’ 

[To be continued.) 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sister Sue should consult a. liair or skin specialist, 
or any good hairdresser who understands the dis¬ 
eases of the hair. 

Fred’s Darling. —i. You should consult the minister 
of your chapel. We cannot direct you in such a 
matter.—2. Your writing - is bad. 

Teeth must consult a dentist. The filling used de¬ 
pends on the state of the teeth. 

M. B.—The duties of an upper or head-nurse lie prin¬ 
cipally with the children ; the under-nurse doing 
the laborious but less responsible part, or, if there 
be a nursery or schoolroom maid, she would give 
assistance. 

Jack and Jill. —It is as impossible for us to tell you 
what becomes of all the pins as it is for your gover¬ 
ness. In England alone there is a daily out-put 
from our manufactories of about 54,000,000 and 
upwards. They are scarcely ever broken, although 
bent, and thus they are lost in an entire condition. 
Counting in the production of these little appliances, 
manufactured throughout all Europe, at 84,000,000 
a day, or thereabouts, it is said that that amount is 
lost daily, which represents a monetary loss of up¬ 
wards of £1,000 per diem. One would suppose 
that hills composed of them alone should surround 
us ! We can give no solution of the mystery. 

An Aged Grandmamma and Others have asked us 
to give the names of the Queen’s bridesmaids. Her 
Majesty was married February 10th, 1840, and 
had twelve bridesmaids:—Lady Adelaide Paget 
(Anglesey, 1st mar.), Lady Frances Cowper (Cow- 
per), Laay Elizabeth West (Delaware), Lady Mary 
Grimston (Verulam), Lady Caroline Lennox (Rich¬ 
mond), Lady Sarah Villiers (Jersey), Lady Eleanor 
Paget (Anglesey, 2nd mar.), Lady Elizabeth Howard 
(Carlisle), Lady Ida Hay (Erroll), Lady Caroline 
Stanhope (Stanhope), Lady Jane Bouverie (Rad¬ 
nor), Lady Mary Howard (Norfolk). The names 
in brackets are those of the family titles. 


Mary E.—The translation of the Italian phrase for 
which you ask is, “ You are requested not to spit in 
Church.” 

Trinidad. —The climate of this island is hot and 
moist. We should recommend thin woollen under¬ 
clothing, or what is known as “ Indian gauze.” 

X. Y. Z.—There are two varieties of George III. 
half-crowns, three varieties of shillings, and two of 
sixpences, and as you do not give any dates, we 
cannot help you further than to say that 6s. seems 
to be the highest price for the half-crown, 10s. for 
one variety of one shilling, and 2s. 6d. for one kind 
of sixpence. 

Elizabeth. —Doyleyswere so named after a trades¬ 
man, who was the first to introduce them. The 
family were woollen and linendrapers, who lived 
at the corner of Upper Wellington Street, Strand, 
from the time of Queen Anne until about the 
year 1850. Dryden speaks of “ Doyley petti¬ 
coats,” and Steele, in the Guardian (No. 102), of 
his “ Doiley suit.” Mr. Wedgwood suggests that 
the word was derived from the Dutch dwale } a 
towel. The Swiss word for a napkin comes even 
nearer— dwaheli. 

Dolly. —To remove the stains you name from walnut- 
wood or mahogany, we think you would find 
paraffin-oil effectual. 

Martha. —You might try a poultice to reduce the 
inflammation and then painting with iodine. But 
we should advise you to show the joint, enlarged 
(after a chilblain) to a doctor, as we can take no 
responsibility in the matter. We are not in the 
profession, and have never seen the ailing foot. 

A Bournemouth Rose. —Of course a man should 
raise his hat in passing a lady, but it is her pre¬ 
rogative to bow first. A Bournemouth Rose adds 
“ she hears it is not,” and has been treated accord¬ 
ingly. If she did not bow the man naturally sup¬ 
posed she did not wish to recognise him. 

T. C. D.—Say “I am much obliged to you,” or 
“Many thanks,” on both occasions. 


Jacques. —1. Gargle the throat with salt and water 
every morning.—2. You can try gymnastics, which 
are very likely to make you grow; also learn to 
swim. 

J. E. M., Phono, and Impetuous.” —“ Medicus ” has 
written an article dealing with superfluous hair, in 
vol. xiii., p. 636, March 5, 1892. 

Anglican. —The “seven wonders” of the ancient 
world were—the hanging gardens of Babylon, the 
Pyramids, Phydias’ Statue of Jupiter, the Wall of 
Babylon, the Colossus of Rhodes, the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, and the Mausoleum at Halicar¬ 
nassus. This is the list as given by Phelon of By¬ 
zantium. 

Esperance. —“Stay, stay, at home, my heart, and 
rest,” is a line from a song by Longfellow. 

“Love in a Mist.”— 1. The 23rd of August, 1878, 
was a Friday.—2. There is nothing like brushing to 
make the hair look well and glossy. 

Violet asks a silly question about “suet pudding,” 
which, she says, “ gets into your finger-ends and 
makes them fat.” We do not think that it gets 
specially into them ; it is quite as likely that it may 
fatten the end of her nose. 

C. G.—Your question is vague. Whether you re¬ 
quire the address of a charitable institution which 
you desire to assist with your work, or whether )*ou 
want to hear of one where you would be paid for it 
you do not explain. There is an Institution for 
Needlewomen at 10, Bermondsey Square, S.E., 
which employs respectable women, and sells clothing 
made by them—Secretary, Miss Barlee. There is 
a Charitable.Society at 32, Hamilton Road, Ealing 
Common, W.; Secretary, Mrs. Noble. Also the 
Busy Bee Plain Work Society; Secretary, Miss 
Perceval, 11, St. George’s Road, S.W., and the 
Odd Minutes Society, which we have so often re¬ 
commended ; Secretary, Miss Janette Povvel, Luc- 
tons, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 

E. F. writes a fairly good hand. We are glad 3*ou 
think our paper so useful and interesting. 
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DIVIDED. 

By M. HEDDERWICK. BROWNE. 


’Tis better to have loved and lost, than never 
to have loved at all.” 


Two, doomed to wander far.apart 
With hands and lips that never 
meet; 

Two, who by law of love divine 
Were made to form one soul 
complete. 

She, knowing this may never be, 
Life’s burden bravely has taken 
up, 

And soothing other’s griefs, forgets 
The bitterness of her own cup. 

The love that may not crown his 
life 

Is given to all who pity need; 

The hands he may not clasp in his 
Are ever doing some kind deed. 

And he in a far distant land 

Right manfully doth bear his 
cross, 

Who knows ? his fuller life may be 
The outcome of his very loss. 

* * * 

Two, doomed to wander far apart, 
“What might have been’’ there’s 
none can tell ; 

But this they know, who suffer 
most, 

The Master doeth all things well. 

All rights reserved .] 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AN INCURSION OF TRELAWNEYS. 



^ ‘ut the 
letterdes- 
tined to 
give defi¬ 
nite pur¬ 
pose to a 
life at pre- 
.»* sent ap- 

parently 
devoted to killing 

'vrQ t ^ me was not )’ et 
XJjJl signed nor sealed, 

J W as, in fact, still in 
process of completion, 
when Ruth was roused 
from her absorption 
by a wild yell of de¬ 
light from Lionel, who 
rushed up the hill to 
meet a wagonette full 
of young folks. 

“Cousin Rufus, of course/’ smiled 
Ruth, as she hastily addressed her 
envelope. “ How fortunate for me.” 

It was Cousin Rufus, and as usual his 
wagonette was as full as it would hold 
of young people ; his especial favourite, 
Ellie Trelawney, sat on the box seat beside 
him, and Mrs. Trelawney was comfort¬ 
ably ensconced behind amongst the gay 
girls and boys. 

This Cousin Rufus lived at a beautiful 
old manor house some twenty miles dis¬ 
tant, and his impromptu visits were 
always received with the keenest delight 
by everyone. He loved young people and 
made most delightful Hallowe’en and 
Christmas parties for them, and, could 
he have had his own way, would have 
absorbed the Trelawney and Marphell 
children. 

But his ideas were too indulgent; his 
world made life one long holiday (any¬ 
thing but a wise dispensation) ; thus 
Cousin Rufus was only permitted to rule 
events on high days and holidays. 
Naturally his advent to-day must mean 
something particularly “jolly,” thought 
Lionel, who would fain have accepted 
Cousin Rufus’s views on the bringing- 
up of young people, so he awaited the 
announcement with something akin to 
nervous tension. But it appeared that 
Cousin Rufus had merely the pleasure of 
his contemporaries at heart this after¬ 
noon. Mrs. Trelawney and Mrs. Mar¬ 
phell were old school-mates, and as the 
forty miles distance between their re¬ 
spective homes made the occasions when 
they were able to meet rare, Cousin 
Rufus had harnessed his four splendid 
horses, and had driven the party over, to 
give the friends an unexpected pleasure. 

“ My goodness, what a chattering! ” 
cried Lionel to his friend Bob, who 
was pretending knowledge of horseflesh, 
screwing up one eye and looking criti¬ 
cally at the faultless leader. Bob looked 
down on the speaker, smiled superiorly 
at the warm greetings which were being 
exchanged in the garden, and said— 

“ Got any dogs ? ” 


“Why there’s old Rover, but he’s lost 
most of his teeth,” said Lionel, very 
much crestfallen. 

“ Well, you go on and talk to the 
girls. I’ll come presently, when I’ve seen 
after the horses,” said the mighty Bob. 

“ Boys,” called Uncle Rufus, “ let the 
horses alone, and go and look after the 
young ladies. They are off after the 
marigolds.” 

It was a come down to Bob to be 
called a boy, but he was obliged to obey 
orders, and was not more disagreeable 
than a youth of sixteen, who admires 
himself very much, is apt to be to his 
contemporaries. 

In the meantime the elders of the party 
were exchanging confidences ; cousin 
Rufus had got Mr. Marphell’s ear, and 
was telling him of wonderful changes he 
was about to make in his farming opera¬ 
tions. Mrs. Trelawney and Mrs. Mar¬ 
phell of course had to discuss their home 
affairs, their children, their weal or woe, 
being of more importance than kings, 
lords, and commons. 

“ So you left Ethel and Celia at home.” 

“ Of course,” sighed Mrs. Trelawney ; 
“ the one wanted to come and could not, 
and the other would not. Ethel, you 
know, will not remit her musical practice 
for a single day, and Celia, you also 
know, is always bored at the farm.” 

“You are very rich to have two 
adopted daughters.” 

“ Rich in Ethel, at any rate ; we owe 
that possession to our eccentric friend, 
Bob Lowe, and we love her as one of 
ourselves, though I do wish she would 
not be so unhappy because she can’t 
hear anything of the fate of her father.” 

“ He is a political refugee, is he not?” 

“ Who can tell ? Bob Lowe is silent, 
and no one else knows anything. Well, 
let us forget him for the moment. How 
happy my Ellie is to get hold of Marion 
and Ritchie again. 

The girls were in the garden, all 
three talking at once, in the effort to 
exchange notes up to date, of all that 
had happened since last they met at 
Cousin Rufus’s. No one would have 
dreamed that Ellie in her plain blue 
serge dress, with her simple manner, was 
the heiress to three fortunes, but this was 
indeed the fact, and she was not ignorant 
that the power of wealth was to be hers 
as soon as she came of age. It was 
well for-her that she had a wise mother, 
who brought her up to look upon wealth 
as a trust for which she was responsible, 
that it added to her personal worth only 
in so far as she should learn to direct it 
into useful channels. Ellie Trelawney 
was thus spared all danger of becoming 
made vulgar by riches; “ noblesse 

oblige ” was the watchword of her life. 
Mrs. Trelawney was unwearied in her 
efforts to find friends for her daughter of 
equal refinement of mind, a task not easy 
to accomplish. She knew that it would 
be an error to bring her up in too isolated 
a manner; but how should she find 
young girls who had not learned that 
part of Elbe’s value to the world lay in 
the weight of her money-bags. The 


answer to this question shone in the faces 
of the Marphells, who loved Ellie for her¬ 
self, and who had been brought up with the 
highest, noblest ideals of true womanhood. 

“ What a tiny creature you are, Ellie,” 
cried Lionel, who always haunted her 
footsteps ; sure of sympathy from her, 
even in his desire to possess a monkey. 

“ Oh, I am a true Welshwoman, and 
follow in the footsteps of my maternal 
great-grandmother. And I do so want 
to be tall and graceful like my mother.” 

“ Never mind, I like you to be little,” 
said Lionel, consolingly, “and so does 
Jack. He told me so.” 

Jack was Lionel’s hero, Elbe’s pet 
brother. She laughed at this. “ Poor 
Jack, and he will insist upon going into 
the Navy. He wants to be an admiral, 
I think, without the intervening stages,” 
sighed Ellie. “William does not want 
him to go ; but he will consent, I know, 
if Jack can prove that he is really in 
earnest in wishing to take up the sea as 
a profession.” 

“ Did you see the sketch Marion made 
of Jack, that day we were cutting holly 
at Cousin Rufus’s,” asked Ritchie. 
“It’s just like him, jack-knife and all. 
You remember what a huge knife he 
would carry about tied on to him.” 

“ Oh, yes, he carries that now ; but do 
let me see the sketch, Marion. Lion, 
you will fetch it, won’t you ? ” 

Away flew Lion on his errand, but in 
returning with the portfolio at the same 
head-long rate, he fell down, and the 
contents playfully flying on the rising 
wind, had to be collected from the 
cabbage-bed, and even from the midst 
of Mrs. Marphell’s splendid wallflowers, 
which were massed in a centre flower¬ 
bed, and threw out a wealth of perfume 
to the fresh spring air. 

“What have we here?” said Mrs. 
Trelawney, reaching carefully over the 
flowers. “ Whose sketches are these ? ” 

“Oh, Marion is our would-be artist,” 
smiled the mother. “ We hope some day 
to send her to the school of art.” 

Mrs. Trelawney was looking carefully 
at the sketches. 

“ They appear to me to be very 
original,” she said, in her graceful way, 
laying one on the other. “ May I take 
them home with me ? Our friend, Bob 
Lowe, you know, has such unerring judg¬ 
ment in matters of art—would that his 
views were otherwise as reliable. I should 
like to know if I am right when I say I 
think there is unusual talent in the little 
head that designed these sketches.” 

Ellie came laughing across the lawn, 
with the caricature of Jack in her hand, 
pictured as standing on the deck of a 
vessel, with his breast covered with 
medals, and a speaking-trumpet in his 
hand. 11 was too ludicrous a realisation of 
his fondest dreams, and Mrs. Trelawney 
exclaimed as she caught sight of it — 

“ Jack must see this: it will perhaps 
cure him of his absurd boasts of future 
success.” 

Poor Marion looked miserable ; every¬ 
one was accepting her picture as a 
clever caricature, intentionally ridiculing 
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Master Jack's pet vanities, whereas she 
had only seen his future through his own 
eyes, and had been so thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of his dream, that she 
had been impelled to make the sketch. 
But how could she explain this ? and if 
poor Jack’s feelings were hurt, how sorry 
sheshouldbe! Forthemoment she longed 
for courage to claim and keep her sketch. 

“ I shall tell Jack that you did not 
mean to make fun of him,” said Elbe, 
softly. “ Do not mind the laughing.” 

“ I don’t,” said Marion ; “ only Jack is 
always so kind, and I could not bear him 
to think I was so rude as to ridicule him. ” 

“ I will explain it,” said Elbe, kindly, 
and all Marion’s distress melted away 
before Elbe’s gift of thought-reading; 


for full of fun though she might be, this 
same little fairy had a perfect genius for 
smoothing out snarls, and clearing away 
pitfalls which endangered the happiness 
of other people. 

So the “ caricature ” was included 
with the other sketches and taken by Mrs. 
Trelawney into her own especial care. 

Cousin Rufus meantime had accom¬ 
panied Ruth to the end of the garden 
which bordered on the marsh, and was 
hearing all about the new departure ; 
asking many questions, and thoroughly 
ventilating the subject. 

“ I wish Frank were here,” he said, 
at length. “ He’s your man. But—at 
any rate you can’t go wrong if you take a 
small part at a time, for your experiment. 


Yes, yes ! I quite see the uselessness of 
trying to grow anything in that sand up 
there, and better let the fields lie fallow, 
than work them at a loss. Now about 
the drainage—I can help you there.” 

So the next hour was spent most 
profitably for Ruth, who, note-book in 
hand, took down every practical sugges¬ 
tion advanced by Cousin Rufus, for 
future assimilation. The whole party 
then went into the house for early tea, 
after which the wagonette was filled with 
its load, and Cousin Rufus took the 
reins. There were last farewells, and 
wild waving of handkerchiefs so long as 
the road lay in the valley, but all too soon 
the hills hid the carriage from sight. 

(To be cojitinued.) 
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he working woman 
has become a com¬ 
monplace. Forty or 
fifty years ago the 
term was practically 
non-existent, sug¬ 
gesting only factory 
hands, women work- 
ers at the pit’s 
mouth, seamstresses 
and charwomen ; it 
was never held to include those who took 
refuge in the arduous paths of governess and 
lady-companion life, or in the few practically 
useless occupations then open to penniless 
women. These were on an entirely different 
footing to their humbler sisters, but they were 
less fortunate, since their work was only to be 
obtained, with rare exceptions, in families and 
in private houses, where they were necessarily 
placed at the mercy of caprice or unkindness. 

The ideal woman of that period is as far 
removed from the ideal woman of to-day as 
genius is from mere ability, or Jane Austen’s 
heroines from those of Thomas Hardy. The 
young lady with sloping shoulders, gazelle¬ 
like eyes, and unchanging amiability would 
find no place in the present world of women. 
A course of gymnastics would be ordered as 
an antidote to her tendency to faint at critical 
and uncritical moments, and her frequent 
weeping would rouse irritation rather than 
sympathy amongst her friends; should she 
return to the “ Book of Beauty,” she would 
find her place usurped by a type, distinct; 
with characteristics utterly unlike her own. 
In place of her rounded, irresolute chin, she 
would find a chin, firm and resolved; her 
mouth with its drooping lips would be dis¬ 
placed by one as beautiful, but indicative of 
self-control and energy ; her expression, inane 
and colourless, would be overshadowed by one 
of intelligence and character. And the new 
type is as perfect in beauty as the old. But 
where was only weakness there is now strength 
and purpose. 

This new type is the evolution of the old, 
the grafting of character on to physical beauty. 
It is not sufficient for a woman to be beautiful 
in these latter days. The world looks for 
something more than delicacy of outline or 
perfection of grace, and the plain woman with 
brains stands on a higher level than her 
handsome sister, in whom culture and in¬ 
telligence are lacking. 

The woman who works, thereby lessening 
the burden on the shoulders of father or 
brother, or aids in meeting the expenses of 
the home of which she is mistress, is nowa¬ 
days held more admirable than she who, 
bound down by the instincts and the heredi¬ 
tary teaching of ages, spends her days in 


domesticity or profitless self-occupation, 
when there is every need of her contribution, 
at least to her own maintenance. But eveiy 
excuse is to be found for her who hesitates to 
profit by the battle waged and won during the 
last three decades by her stronger fellow- 
women, or who is timorous of entering the 
lists where the fight for daily bread rages 
hotly and unceasingly. The suddenness of 
the change in the position of women sur¬ 
prises many of them as much as it does all 
thinking men. Some do not grasp the situ¬ 
ation, and the spectacle of women entering 
into all branches of work in increasing numbers 
fills them with alarm and insecurity. There 
is a widespread feeling, especially amongst the 
lower middle-class, that a woman becomes 
unwomanly when she enters into the same 
field of labour as a man, in direct competition 
with him. Far from being lost the woman 
who hesitates stands a better chance than the 
woman who never thinks at all—of being saved 
from herself. 

When the history of the nineteenth century 
comes to be written it will be found that the 
women, more especially those of America 
and England, have, socially, made its major 
portion, and the New Zealander, who is to 
wander amongst the ruins of London, in some 
distant age, will find that our greatest claim 
to his admiration was our acceptance and 
honouring of the work of our women., 

‘‘Every why hath a wherefore,” says Dromio. 
and the wherefore of the working women 
question has many whys. The greatest is the 
force of example. The earlier pioneers of the 
capabilities of woman, in spite of scorn and 
jeers, proved incontestably her right to take 
her life in her own hands and do with it 
what she would ; their success, in the face of 
a public opinion as bitter as it was unjust, 
paved a way along which present-day women 
are moving. It is to such women as Mrs. 
Cady Stanton that all women owe a debt of 
unspeakable gratitude. The state of public 
feeling in England fifty years ago as regards 
women-speakers is described by this anecdote. 

Mrs. Stanton and her husband were deter¬ 
mined upholders of anti-slavery, and having 
been married shortly before the great World’s 
Anti-slavery Convention held in London in 
1840, decided to spend their honeymoon in 
coming to England and attending this 
Convention. On the veiy eve of the first 
meeting they found themselves becalmed off 
the coast of Devonshire with no prospect of a 
favourable wind. But ten hours rowing in a 
small boat brought them to Torquay, from 
whence by dint of hard travelling they suc¬ 
ceeded in arriving in London in time. Mr. 
Stanton and the other American delegates 
were eagerly welcomed, but Mrs. Stanton, and 


other American ladies who had travelled over 
3,000 miles in order to be present, were denied 
admission. A memorable scene ensued, yet in 
spite of powerful appeals from many members 
of the Committee, they were excluded, the 
clergy especially making a piteous appeal for 
their withdrawal. “ Such an innovation seemed 
to them to imperil church, State, and even 
Christianity itself,” said a writer at the time. 
The presence of women on public boards to¬ 
day is a significant comparison. 

It was Mrs. Stanton who called the famous 
“ Convention of Women ” at Seneca Falls in 
America in 1848 ; the “Declaration of Senti¬ 
ments ” then drawn up, urging the claims 
of women to be “citizens, wage-earners and 
holders of property,” raised such a storm of 
ridicule throughout the country, that but for 
its promoter’s indomitable energy, the whole 
question would have remained where it was. 
Mrs. Stanton has lived to see laws passed 
giving women a right to the control of their 
own property, to the guardianship of their 
own children; to see colleges opened for 
women, and the power of voting for school 
boards granted to. them in half the states of 
America. And by lecturing she was enabled 
to send her two daughters and five sons to 
college. 

There have been many others besides this 
admirable woman who have expended time 
and health, the harvest of whose endeavour 
is now being reaped by thousands of women 
in all countries, but she is one of the best ex¬ 
amples of what women have done for women. 

Commercially and artistically the woman of 
this end of the century has the world at her 
feet. Given the necessary qualifications she 
has only to choose, to work hard and courage¬ 
ously, and she is accepted. 

Statistics are the advertisements of progress, 
and it is interesting to know how many women 
in England and Wales are at the present 
moment engaged in earning their own living. 
Figures are not things of beauty, very rarely 
are they things of joy, but in this instance 
they are subjects for rejoicing. No fewer than 
6,000,000 wives and daughters of working men 
earn their own livelihood ; there are 196,000 
women wage-earners in the professions; 
1,578,000 in various industries; 64,000 in 
agricultural labours ; and 19,000 in various 
businesses, making in all a convincing total of 
7,857,000. 

In America there are nearly three hundred 
remunerative occupations open to women; in 
England the number falls very little short. 
With us literature and journalism, amongst the 
professions, perhaps claim most, many of the 
others being comparatively untried ground. 

Journalism was one of the first professions 
entered by Englishwomen. Its advantages 
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are many: it gives scope for an individuality 
and originality, generally denied to women in 
private life. There are some subjects peculiarly 
their own, and this editors have not been slow 
to recognise. It is safe to say that there is 
not a newspaper in the Kingdom which has 
not at one time or other given employment 
to women-writers. The existence of the 
“Writers’ Club,” formed exclusively of lady 
journalists and authoresses, is sufficient proof 
of the secure position women hold in the 
writing world. 

The doyenne of women-journalists is Mrs. 
Crawford, the Paris correspondent of the Daily 
News and of several other prominent journals. 
Mrs. Crawford is a brilliant example of her 
favourite theory, “ There is nothing that a man 
can do, that a woman cannot do, and there are 
some things that would be more difficult for 
a man to do, than it would be for a woman.” 
When she was very young, some letters of hers 
fell into the hands of a London editor, who 
was so struck by their vivacity and originality 
that he engaged her as a contributor to his 
paper. She promptly set herself to master the 
science of politics—a subject usually avoided 
by journalistic women as too complicated and 
uncongenial—as a consequence her political 
writing has always received the consideration 
it deserved. Mrs. Crawford has done many 
things that men would hesitate to do. During 
the Commune in 1871, she entered Paris, in¬ 
terviewing the Communist leaders as they sat 
in Council, escaping all harm and insult by her 
sympathy, her courage, and her ready wit. 
She has walked the wards of cholera hospitals 
amongst the dead and the dying, and more 
than once has rushed through a thunderstorm 
to the nearest telegraph office from a ball, in 
satin slippers and an evening gown, to send a 
description of the dresses to an expectant 
editor. And yet with all this hurry and rush 
of living her domestic life has been of the 
happiest. 

The names of women-authors are legion, 
the majority of their work bearing more than 
favourable comparison with that of men. But 
what George Eliot said of feminine writing is 
still applicable : “It must be plain to everyone 
who looks impartially and extensively into 
feminine literature, that its greatest deficiencies 
are due hardly more to the want of intellectual 
power than to the want of those moral qualities 
that contribute to literary excellence, patient 
diligence, a sense of the responsibilities 
involved in publication, and an appreciation 
of the sacredness of the writer’s art.” The 
prevailing tone is not far removed from flip¬ 
pancy, whilst a tendency to verbiage, a strain¬ 
ing after effect and the glorification of the 
commonplace are the greatest blots upon the 
majority of the literary work which women 
produce, although there are unmistakable 
signs that a finer and purer style is being 
sought after. 

Publishing is only one step removed from 
writing, and many women would do well to 
follow the example of Madame Gautier, a 
Frenchwoman who is now publishing her 
own books. Another Frenchwoman, Mdlle. 
Guillaumin, was the sole proprietor of a 
successful publishing business for twenty-six 
years, in addition to conducting the Revue 
des Economistes. She was an old maid, and 
used to boast of never having quarrelled with 
anyone she had ever employed. Her literary 
staff dined with her once a week, whilst she 
always invited the women working in her 
establishment to evening entertainments. She 
used to declare that, “Men are never actuated 
by chivalry in trade relations, and that the 
sooner women get rid of this delusion the 
better it will be for them.” 

An experiment in publishing by two young 
girls in Chicago, one of whom has been a 
journalist and the other a book illustrator, will 
be watched with the keenest interest by those 


who admire new departures. It is said that 
there is only one woman in England who is 
proprietor, editor, and manager of a newspaper. 
This is Mrs. Comyns; the paper is the 
Feathered World . 

Art and Literature are sisters, and the 
artistic possibilities of women have come 
rapidly to the front of late years. To those 
cynics who declare women have little or no 
sense of humour, the position of Mdlle.. de 
Lessier (“ Marie Duval”) is sufficient retort. 
She occupies a unique position as the first 
lady comic artist, showing the way to many 
whose talents lie in this direction. Her 
caricatures are full of subtle humour and wit; 
and as she has been entirely self-taught, she is 
deserving of a peculiar gratitude, as proving the 
application of which most women are capable. 
It is to this power they owe their success. 

It is scarcely necessary to speak of artists. 
Their admission to the Royal Academy—the 
most conservative of associations—speaks for 
the deserved recognition their work receives. 
But the by-paths as it were of art, many of 
them unknown to the struggling girl with 
artistic talent, need detailed description. 

The designing, of Christmas cards or 
kindred small things are a fruitful and well- 
known source of income, but designing for 
pottery is more difficult and less followed. It 
is here that a woman’s natural inventive 
capacity should be used. The abominations 
of form and colour which were tolerated be¬ 
cause they could not be prevented, are dying a 
natural death before the introduction of equally 
serviceable but beautiful objects of constant 
use; but there is still room for improvement, 
and manufacturers of all kinds of ware are only 
too anxious to secure original ideas in shape 
and colouring. House decoration, too, is being 
taken up most successfully by women, and one 
firm of ship-builders has placed a woman- 
decorator at the head of their decorative 
department. She is responsible for the 
decoration of every vessel that leaves their yard, 
directing a band of girl assistants in mechan¬ 
ical and ornamental drawing, in carving and 
designing. The following show r s the wisdom 
of her selection. “The scheme of colour or 
ornamentation of work upon w’ood, metal or 
upholstery, is in correspondence with the 
country to which the vessel will belong, and 
the port from winch it will sail.” 

The fact that a girl, clever at mechanical 
drawing and calculations, w r as recently given a 
splendid appointment by Lord Armstrong at 
his ordnance works on Tyneside, is full of 
suggestion for women of a mathematical turn 
of mind. One bye-patli of art is as yet 
comparatively untrodden. This is gesso 
w r ork. It w r as much used in mediaeval Italy, 
being lately revived by an English lady. It 
is very beautiful, bidding fair to become popu¬ 
lar; but its study is laborious, combining a 
knowledge of modelling and painting. An 
ordinary deal box may be made into the most 
exquisite gem of art by a skilful worker, 
the delicacy of manipulation needed being 
essentially woman’s w’ork. 

To turn to the sterner professions. Medi¬ 
cine has in the last few years been entered by 
more women than the total number of those 
wffio adopted it in the twenty-five previous 
years, and to-day there are hospitals in 
England where only w’omen-doctors and 
nurses are employed, whilst at least one 
London hospital possesses a w’oman-house- 
surgeon. At the Paddington Green Chil¬ 
dren’s Hospital, not very long ago, a woman 
w’as appointed to this position, competing for 
the post with nineteen men-candidates. There 
are girl-students at many of the hospitals, 
medical women growing more numerous every 
day, in spite of the unreasonable prejudice 
against them. This prejudice is inexplicable, 
and, curiously enough, women are themselves 
to blame for it still existing. Where there is 


a man-doctor and a woman-doctor, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred w r omen call in the 
man. Custom is the bugbear of progress, 
but with every year its barriers are being 
gradually forced dowm by the number of 
women who elect to follow’ the healing science. 
On the Continent the conferring of a medical 
diploma on Mademoiselle Clemence Evrard 
at Brussels caused a great sensation last year. 
She is the first woman who graduated there, 
and was so enthusiastic about her work that 
she stayed six months over the required time 
in the hospitals. There are only tw’O w r omen- 
doctors in Belgium, Mademoiselle Van Deist, 
wffio w’as educated in Switzerland and merely 
received her diploma at Brussels, sharing the 
honour w’itli Mademoiselle Evrard. But the 
Belgian women possess a “ Doctor of Lite¬ 
rature and Philosophy,” the equivalent degree 
not having as yet been conferred on any 
Englishwoman. It is an age of advancement 
however, and as w r e already possess women’s 
colleges, not as Tennyson described them in 
the prologue to “ The Princess ”— 

“ With prudes for proctors, dow’agers for 
deans, 

And sw’eet girl-graduates in their golden 
hair,” 

but for the object of making women worthy 
of their higher nature, the future may possibly 
bring such an honour to pass. 

Dentistry is not an alluring occupation, but 
now’, instead of fainting or wailing impotently 
under the forceps, women are w’ielding them, 
both in London and Birmingham ; w’hilst a 
large number of women are making lucrative 
incomes by massage, the West End School 
of Massage annually giving certificates to 
students, who are sent to all parts of the 
W’orld. 

The urgent need for medical women in 
India is constantly being insisted upon by 
missionaries, military men, and civilians alike. 
“It w’ould be a benefit to India, h benefit 
that could not be exaggerated, if English 
medical women, educated completely in 
England, could settle in the chief, towns of 
India,” said an eminent Hindoo; and Doctor 
Sophie Jex Blake, in the Nineteenth Century , 
maintained, “It is impossible to fill up the 
demands of so vast a countiy as India.” 
Lady Dufferin’s work amongst the Zenana 
women has placed unlimited practice before 
women-doctors; Miss Annie M. Hone con¬ 
siders it “ One of the finest chances of de¬ 
veloping the energies of young girls seeking a 
sphere of usefulness that the w’orld has ever 
afforded.” This is another opening worthy 
of the gravest thought. 

The subject of women’s work is so vast that 
any cursory consideration of it must neces¬ 
sarily leave much unsaid and much untouched 
upon. It is almost possible to put the prefix 
“woman” to any work or profession now¬ 
adays. We have women-musicians, mis¬ 
sionaries, fruit and flow’er growers, farmers, 
astronomers, teachers, factory - inspectors, 
stockbrokers, accountants, commercial-travel¬ 
lers, curators of museums, mine-owners, 
explorers, jewellers, typewriters (almost ex¬ 
clusively a feminine occupation now’), manu¬ 
facturers, even one sea-captain, and as many 
more—all occupations at one time reserved 
for the male. 

And w’ith this new’ order of things wffiat is 
the position of woman ? Has she become 
less lovable, less worthy of the mission she 
was created to fulfil ? Has this new’ powder, 
which time and circumstance have placed in 
her hands, robbed her of that 

“ Amazing brightness, purity and truth, 

Eternal joy and everlasting love,” 

wdiich have filled the ages with poems to her 
fame ? 
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She has lost nothing. She has rather gained 
a broadness of sympathy, an acuteness of in¬ 
telligence, which give her an added charm. 
Her greatest pitfall is that of unwomanliness. 
Men have resented her entrance into com¬ 
petition as much for their own sakes as for 
hers. Old ideals are replaced by new but 
slowly, and if the working-woman, remem¬ 
bering that she is a worker first, a woman 
afterwards, meets men upon a common ground, 
she will have little reason to complain of their 
treatment of her claims to recognition. It is 


the unwomanly woman, the woman who apes 
the dress and manner of men or expects the 
elaborate courtesy of the drawing-room in a 
busy office or business-house, that brings ridi¬ 
cule upon her more sensible sisters. And this 
is the strongest complaint men bring against 
their women-colleagues in business. 

Husband and wife working steadily for the 
good of a common home, sisters and brothers 
endeavouring to lighten family burdens by 
combined endeavour, is so common a spec¬ 
tacle that it has ceased to be marvelled at. 


but it is none the less beautiful or admirable. 
Idle women amongst the unmoneyed glasses 
will soon be as rare as idle men, and when 
that time does arrive the parrot-cries of “ In¬ 
equality ” and of “ Subservience to the male,” 
will be heard no more. 

The prospect of such a future is glorious, a 
true golden age, and it is in the power of 
every woman to hasten the coming of such a 
a time, and to bear her share in the hard 
and stem realities of every-day life. 

F. H. 


WHEN THE LEAVES FALL. 

By K. E. V., Author of “ Winnie’s Waiting,” “ A Clear Case of Proof,” etc. 


T was a cold, gusty 
March morning, 
grey clouds were 
drifting across the 
sky, trees swayed 
and creaked omin¬ 
ously, and the snow¬ 
drops and crocuses 
that had found their 
way through the 
brown earth seemed 
in danger of being 
exterminated. 

The breakfast- 
room at the Cedars was a pleasant contrast to 
the outside world; a wood fire crackled and 
blazed on the tiled hearth, shining on china 
and silver that adorned a table at which two 
persons were taking their morning meal. The 
lady who sat at the head of the table was 
unmistakably mother to the young man at her 
right hand ; her grey hair was parted from her 
unwrinkled brow, and her kindly dark eyes 
had as much life in them as those of her son, 
who glanced out of the window from time to 
time with a very discontented expression. 

“ The letters are late this morning,” 
remarked Mrs. Gillingham as she gave her son 
his second cup of coffee. 

“ Talk of an—here they are,” he said, and 
in a few minutes a servant entered with a 
goodly pile on her waiter. 

Young Mr. Gillingham sorted them out, but 
only two were for his mother, the rest being 
“ mostly bills,” he said, and pushed them 
aside for future consideration, turning his at¬ 
tention to his mother. 

One of Mrs. Gillingham’s letters was 
quickly disposed of; the other caused her 
some surprise, for, with a little exclamation, 
she looked across at her son. 

“Well, mater,” he said, “something 
interesting ?” 

“ Just listen to this, Percy—no, you will soon 
find out who it is from, I won’t tell you yet. 

“ My dear Mrs. Gillingham,— 

“I am in distress for my young friend 
Edith Lambert, and I have a plan for her 
good in which I am hoping you will play the 
principal part. You may remember that little 
Dick Lambert had rheumatic fever from which 
he recently recovered, but he has since 
developed serious heart disease, and his only 
chance for comparative recovery lies in per¬ 
fect rest and quiet, which, among the four 
other children, he cannot get at home. They 
cannot send him to a convalescent home, as he 
would not be happy without his sister, and 
they cannot afford to take lodgings anywhere 
for any length of time. 

“This is the plan that has occurred to me, 
and if you at all object, my dear friend, please 
do not mind saying so—would you have Edith 
at the Cedars ostensibly as your companion 
now that Mr. Percy is away, and let her bring 


little Dick ? The child does not look ill, and 
I think would be no trouble, and Edith could 
leave home comfortably now as they have a 
cousin with them. 

“ Please let me have an answer soon, and by 
all means refuse if you would rather do so. 

“ I hope Mr. Percy is well and enjoying his 
trip. “ With kind regards, 

“ Yours very sincerely 

“ Julia Browning.” 

“ Well, that is cool! ” exclaimed Percy ; “it 
is just like Miss Browning to expect people to 
do such a thing.” 

“ She does so much good herself that it 
does not seem to her a great deal to ask; you 
see, she does not know that your trip is post¬ 
poned, and thinks that I am alone.” 

“ Then she will soon find out that you don’t 
want a companion—really, mother, I believe 
though you want to do it.” 

“ I really believe I do,” said Mrs. Gillingham 



laughing a little ; “ not if it would put you out 
at all, Percy dear, but I have felt a great sym¬ 
pathy for Miss Lambert, and should like to 
help her.” 

“ Who is Miss Lambert ? Miss Browning 
has so many impecunious friends that I can’t 
unmix them.” 

“ She is a lady and not exactly poor, though 
far from well off; her father was a naval officer 
and was twice married; his second wife died 
leaving twin babies and several other children, 
and soon after the Captain was drowned, and 
since that Miss Lambert and her elder brother 
have nobly cared for the children.” 

“ Do the unfortunate elders have to work for 
the small fry ? ” 

“ Yes, though there is some money ; Edith 
has a small income of her own, and her 
brother is in a bank, so they manage fairly 
well; only this illness of the little boy has 
been a great strain on them ; and should you 
mind if I do as Miss Browning asks, dear ? ” 

“ You might invite them for a month ; I can 


clear out if they are unbearable. I suppose 
Miss Lambert will have no fun in her, and the 
youngster is breakable—but ask them by all 
means if you like.” 

“ Thank you, dear,” said Mrs. Gillingham 
in answer to the not very gracious speech. The 
onus of entertaining the prospective guests 
would certainly fall on her, and she could not 
help dreading it; but the thought of the 
anxious girl decided her, and she wrote to Miss 
Browning that afternoon. 

Percy Gillingham saw the letter lying on the 
table and offered to post it. “I say, mother,” 
he said, pausing with it in his hand, “how 
did you put it ? You could scarcely say that 
as she is too poor to pay for lodgings, you will 
graciously take her in.” 

“Scarcely,” said his mother. “I have 
rather left it to Miss Browning; it is not a very 
easy thing to do.” 

A week later Percy drove to the station to 
meet the expected guests, his mother having 
been detained at the last minute. He did 
not object to his errand, and even felt some 
interest in the comers. Life at the Cedars was 
quiet, and though he did not expect much 
pleasure in the society of Miss Lambert and 
her brother, their coming was a change. 

He had not started any too early, for the 
train was coming into the station as he drove 
up, and, giving the reins to a bystanding boy, 
he went on to the platform. There was no 
chance of his making a mistake; less than a 
dozen people had alighted, among them a 
young lady dressed in grey, holding the hand 
of a small boy in a sailor suit. 

Percy introduced himself, and the girl’s 
rather anxious face brightened, and he noticed 
that it was really pretty, its sweet expression 
being perhaps its greatest charm. She was 
chiefly occupied with her brother, whom 
she was glad to get settled in the pony- 
carriage. 

“How do you feel, little chap?” Percy 
asked as he tucked rugs round the small legs. 

“ Quite well, thank you,” the child said, so 
gravely that Percy put him down for a prig, 
yet in another moment the little face changed, 
and the boy sat up clapping his hands. “ Look, 
Edie, look, I thought the trees were getting 
their leaves on, isn’t it jolly ? ” 

“ Plush, Dick, dear, sit still! ” Miss Lam¬ 
bert said, adding by way of explanation to 
Percy, “ The two trees in our garden at home 
have not begun to bud, but Dick thought the 
country ones would be sure to be earlier.” 

“ So they are,” said Dick triumphantly. 

The child did not look ill, scarcely delicate ; 
there was a healthy colour on his cheeks, and 
he gazed from side to side with eager interest. 
He was a nice-looking little fellow, with loose 
light hair and dark blue eyes. Percy began 
to think he might be rather a nice little 
companion. 

Mrs. Gillingham was waiting to receive 
them, and Edith was reassured as she felt her 
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kind Land-clasp and saw her kiss Dick’s 
forehead. A bedroom had been prepared for 
them on the ground floor, so that the boy 
might have no stairs to mount, a bright fire 
burned in the grate, the sun was setting in 
crimson glory, throwing a wonderful light 
over the white beds and dainty wall-paper. 
Edith gathered Dick into her arms and sat 
with him in an easy-chair. 

“ Darling,” she said, “ I think you will get 
well here.” 

Dick stroked her cheek, wondering vaguely 
at the tears in her eyes. 

“I am quite well,” he said; “I only feel 
tired sometimes, and rather funny here,” 
putting his hand to his side. 

“ My precious one, we must take care of 
your poor little heart. Try and remember 
not to be in a hurry; it would make you ill 
again.” 

Dick sighed. The constant reminders to 
take care were a trial to him, especially as he 
could not understand the reason for them ; 
however, he trusted his elders, and, after 
kissing his sister, he slid down from her knee 
and suggested that Mrs. Gillingham had told 
them tea was ready. 

It took very few days to make the young 
visitors feel quite at home at the Cedars. 
Mrs. Gillingham had felt much interest in the 
girl who was so devoted to her half-brothers 
and sisters, and she soon loved her for her 
own sake, while little Dick found a place in 
her heart at once. 

And Percy ? Pie was agreeably surprised 
with Miss Lambert; her fresh merry laugh 
was so pleasant that he did all he could to 
provoke it. She had been her elder brother 
Roland’s companion for so long that she could 
talk of things of which many young ladies are 
ignorant. So Percy said nothing more about 
leaving home; he and Dick became fast 
friends, though the former sometimes showed 
a good deal of impatience at the restraints 
imposed on the little one. 

The days grew longer, primroses starred the 
wayside, violets gave forth their scent, trees 
put on their robes of tender green, and in the 
gardens at the Cedars the old yet ever 
interesting, ever new story was told again. 

Given two young people who are much 
thrown together without companions of their 
own age, and it seems a natural consequence 
that they should fall in love. All that was 
noble and chivalrous in Percy Gillingham’s 
nature was awakened by Edith Lambert; yet 
perhaps his deepest feelings were but lightly 
stirred, while she, who had always been in 
earnest, gave her whole heart. Mrs. Gillingham 
looked on and did not disapprove. Edith 
would make a fit wife for Percy, who would 
now perhaps turn to the more serious business 
of life. Hitherto he had been content to let 
tilings go. He had not cared to take to any 
profession, seeing his income was amply 
sufficient for him ; but his mother had been 
anxious, seeing only too clearly that a life of 
inaction would inevitably cause him to 
deteriorate. Edith Lambert could not under¬ 
stand how any man with health and strength 
could be content to sit still, and Mrs. Gilling¬ 
ham hoped without any small feelings of 
jealousy that a wife might do for him what all 
his mother’s care could not accomplish. 

As yet between the two no word of love 
had passed; but there is an unspoken 
language more eloquent than words, and 
Edith at least was happy in the present. 
She was less anxious about Dick, who to 
outward appearance was as well and happy as 
need be. Her brother wrote telling her that 
though she was greatly missed they were 
getting on well, and the children were very 
good. 

One afternoon in April Edith and Dick 
were walking together in the garden. A 
fortnight of warmth and sunshine had brought 


the leaves out wonderfully, and Dick was 
never tired of noting their progress. He was 
talking about them now, but broke off 
suddenly. 

“ Oh, here’s Mr. Gillingham ! how nice ! ” 

Percy was certainly coming, but whether 
by accident or design need not be inquired 
into. He put his hand on Dick’s shoulder, and 
they sauntered on till he suggested that it 
was warm enough to sit down, which they 
accordingly did on a rustic seat. Dick 
gathered a little bough and examined it with 
deep interest while the others talked. They 
had grown to consider his presence a matter 
of course ; then they were only talking over a 
book which Edith had lately read, though 
there was something different in Percy’s 
mind. 

“ How beautiful they are! ” Dick was 
saying to no one in particular. “ Aren’t you 
glad you have come put, you pretty leaves ? 
It’s nice to be in the sunshine, and you dance 
about so happily.” 

“ Some day they will change and fall,” said 
Edith, hardly knowing why she said it. 

“But they will be green for a long time 
before then, and a great many things will 
happen,” Dick said, and he pressed the 
leaves against his lips. 

“Yes, a great many things will have 
happened when the leaves fall,” said Percy 
suddenly. “Edith, let one be the granting 
of my desire ! ” 

She trembled a little; he had never before 
used her Christian name. 

“ What do you mean ? ” she faltered, 
though in her inmost heart she very well 
knew. 

“Edith, we have not known each other 
long, yet I dare to ask you, when the leaves 
fall, to be my wife ? ” 

He dropped his voice, but Dick had moved 
a few yards off to investigate a curious mound 
of earth, and was taking no notice of them. 
Edith drooped her head, but could not hide 
the bright colour that had risen to her cheeks. 
Percy bent over her with a few murmured 
words. 

“Oh, Percy,” she said at last, and he 
noted with pleasure how easily his name fell 
from her lips, “ I am not good enough! ” 

“My darling!” was his answer, then 
somehow their hands met and she felt his 
ldss. 

“It’s very curious,” said Dick at this 
juncture, “ I didn’t see that little hill there 
yesterday. I ’spect the gardener must have 
buried one of those cats there ; he says they’re 
a real nuisance. Why, Edie, how red your 
cheeks are ; they are burning like fire.” 

“ Let’s be getting back now or you will take 
cold,” said Percy hastily as he rose. 

“ Edie doesn’t look as if she would take 
cold; she has taken hot, I should think,” 
chuckled Dick mischievously. 

“ There’s Mrs. Gillingham,” said Edith, and 
Dick went off to meet her; then she looked 
deprecatingly up to Percy, “ Oh what will she 
say? I am afraid I had not thought of her.” 

“ She will say her son is a very fortunate 
fellow,” said Percy confidently ; “ but there, 
stop here if you like, and cool your poor 
cheeks.” 

She gladly availed herself of the permission, 
and Percy joined his mother, who made no 
remark about Edith’s disappearance ; and he, 
finding that Dick had constituted himself her 
companion, left the two together. 

That evening Percy told his mother, and 
she feeling glad in his joy, sought out Edith, 
who had been putting Dick to bed. “ My 
daughter! ” said the elder lady, and Edith 
burst into sudden tears as she clung to her.' 

Mrs. Gillingham soothed her and led her 
into her own room, where she soon became 
calmer. “ My dearest child, I cannot tell you 
how I shall welcome you for my own.” 


Edith sat upright. “ I wonder if it is right; 
perhaps I ought not to have consented. 
Roland and the little ones want me; and there 
is Dick.” 

“ My dear, if Dick is not really stronger, I 
shall ask you to spare him to me ; I should miss 
him very much.” 

Edith’s answer was a grateful caress, and 
then they went downstairs to Percy, who 
waited for them. 

Roland Lambert came down to see his 
sister and to ratify the engagement ; he could 
only stay a few days, but Mrs. Gillingham 
would not hear of the departure of her other 
guests; Dick needed great care and attention, 
and Roland was glad to be able to leave 
them. 

The weeks passed on into June, during the 
course of which month Miss Browning was to 
pay the Cedars a visit. That lady had been 
highly delighted at the result of her favourite’s 
visit, and took much credit to herself in 
innocent complacency. 

How often it is that the very granting of 
our wishes brings with it a lack of desire for 
that for which we formerly longed. Some¬ 
times Mrs. Gillingham feared it might be so 
with her son ; he still made much of Edith, but 
at times in a careless, thoughtless way that 
was not satisfactory to the onlookers. Miss 
Browning noticed it too, though with wonder¬ 
ful repression for one usually so impulsive 
and outspoken she refrained from speaking of 
it. Percy had pressed for a speedy marriage, 
and as Roland could make arrangements for 
the elderly cousin to stay with him, and thus 
there was no cause for delay, it was to take 
place in the autumn. 

While Miss Browning was there, Percy 
suddenly proposed going to Norway with a 
party of his friends, apologising lightly to 
Edith; he should not be gone long, the trip 
would be good for him, and it was not often 
he had a chance of going with such pleasant 
companions, to all which Edith acquiesced, 
feeling unselfishly glad for his anticipated 
pleasure. But Miss Browning grumbled 
uneasily, asking why he could not wait for his 
marriage tour, and Percy laughed good- 
naturedly, but was not in the least moved ; his 
mother said no word to dissuade him, but she 
did not look quite happy. 

After he had gone, Edith went home for a 
few days, leaving Dick behind. Roland and 
the children were well looked after, and only 
that so much depended on her care of Dick, she 
would not have been content to leave them so 
long; as it was, she was painfully anxious about 
her little brother till she went back to him. 

Percy sent his first letter home to his 
mother, a fact which pleased neither that 
lady herself nor Miss Browning; but Edith 
did not resent it at all, though, as the days 
went on and she had only a hasty not par¬ 
ticularly affectionate note, she grew pale and 
anxious. 

“ Didn’t you think Mr. Percy would have 
written more often to Edith ? ” asked Miss 
Browning one afternoon as she and [Mrs. 
Gillingham were sitting at work together. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Gillingham, a little doubt¬ 
fully ; she would not own even to herself how 
uneasy she was. 

“Excuse me,” Miss Browning said bluntly, 

“ but do you think he cares for her ? ” 

“ Oh yes,” said Mrs. Gillingham startled, 
“ I am sure he does; ” then a distressed 
expression came over her face, and she added 
as though almost against her will, “ Miss 
Browning, I wonder sometimes whether it is 
for that dear child’s good ; Percy is my dear 
good son, a great help and comfort to me, but 
I do not hide his faults from myself; he is not 
stable or very strong of purpose ; I pray that 
all may be well.” 

Miss Browning waited a moment before she 
replied ; then she spoke cheerfully, though with 
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deep feeling: “I believe all will be well; 
Edith must be a good influence to your son, 
and she would not be unwilling to suffer for 
him.” 

Suffer for him Edith did, as the days went 
on and she received only a scrap of a note or 
two. In one of those notes Percy spoke of 
prolonging his tour, apologising carelessly as 
though quite unconscious of any special reason 
for his return. Mrs. Gillingham and Miss 
Browning watched her furtively and pitifully, 
but scarcely dared show sympathy lest they 
should let her know that they blamed Percy. 

Miss Browning’s visit had been prolonged 
indefinitely. In spite of some trying ways 
she was a lovable woman, and her brusque 
manners softened to the gentle girl, who tried 
so resolutely to hide all signs of her suffering. 

“ Look, just look, Edie ! ” Dick exclaimed 
one morning as he stood at the window, “ see 
the poor leaves are falling.” 

It was true; though most of the leaves were 
still green and vigorous, some few had changed 
colour and were detached by the gust. Edith 
stood with her hand on Dick’s shoulder 
looking out for a few moments, then she 
turned and walked quickly from the room, 
though Miss Browning had time to see that 
her tears were falling fast. 

“Well, I must go,” Dick said rather 
importantly as he prepared to go out. 

“Don’t hurry, dear,” said Miss Browning 
wamingly. 

“ I wish I could live without a heart,” said 
poor little Dick quaintly, and he walked 
soberly out of the room. 

“ Some people seem as if they very well can 
live without one,” Miss Browning said fiercely 
under her breath. 

Dick had a secret, and once free of the 
dining-room he took his hat and went out, not 
far, for his sister dreaded to have him out of 
her sight; but at the end of the grounds there 
was a gate which led to a short cut from the 
station, and on this gate Dick seated himself, 
his small hands grasping the side-posts, and 
his wistful little face turned stationwards. 

Dick had lately been living so much among 
grown people, and his sister had made such a 
companion of him, that he knew far more 
about the affairs of others than they gave him 
credit for, though with a reticence not unusual 
in childhood he did not talk of them, but 
turned them over in his own mind. He saw 
that Edith was unhappy, and gathered that the 
cause lay in Percy Gillingham’s absence, and 
he set his small mind to work to discover a 
way to make her happy. Pie could think of 
nothing but writing to Percy, and with much 
pains had done so unobserved ; there was no 
difficulty about the address, for he copied it 
from a letter Mrs. Gillingham had written, and 
as when they were walking in the village he 
was allowed to buy stamps and post any letters, 
he had sent his off unquestioned. That was 
some days ago, and Dick, though at times his 
faith wavered, still firmly believed that his 
letter would bring Percy, and for that reason 
watched the station road every morning. 

The child’s letter had reached Percy, who at 
first thrust it aside rather angrily, yet the 
longing face of the writer would rise up before 
him, and the pathetic yet dignified little 
phrases haunted him. He did not mean to 
grieve Edith, but he was selfishly happy in 
his present pleasure, and her image and sweet 
ways were less clear to him ; he told himself 


that no particular time had been mentioned, 
and they would be together enough soon, and 
there was no reason why he should curtail his 
enjoyment. In fact, his love, never very 
absorbing or unselfish, was passing from him 
when Dick’s letter recalled it, at first uncom¬ 
fortably. The child’s reminder that the leaves 
were falling brought back to him that happy 
day in spring when he found that Edith had 
given her heart to him, and unable to bear the 
persistent remorse he surprised his friends by 
announcing his intention to return at once. 

Directly his face was set to return, his love 
seemed to come back, and in a better, purer 
form than before, Edith’s gentle patience and 
sweet loyalty came to his mind as a sting to 
his own unworthiness, and he felt he hardly 
dared take to himself her treasure of affection 
which he so little deserved. Little Dick too 
came in for a share of his softened thoughts ; 
they would always keep him with them, the 
bright little fellow would be an acquisition to 
any home, and he would grow strong and 
robust, though Percy scarcely believed in the 
delicacy which made Edith so anxious and 
careful. 

The journey home seemed very long; he had 
not sent word of his coming as he had made 
up his mind so suddenly, and it was scarcely 
worth while to frighten them with a telegram ; 
and all the way his mind was haunted with 
vague fears and dreads lest he should find that 
all was not well. These fears so increased 
that when he got out at the station he gave 
orders for his luggage to be sent on while he 
took the short cut home. 

It was a beautiful September day, with just 
enough crispness in the air to tell of coming 
winter; here and there the leaves were falling, 
and blackberries were changing colour fast. 
Percy drew breath quickly as he looked once 
more at his home, which however was soon 
out of sight again as he turned into the little 
lane which led to their own grounds. 

There was the gate at which little Dick had 
watched so often in vain, but he was not 
watching there now, yet as Percy swung back 
the gate he started, then hurried on. 

Dick was lying on the ground a yard or two 
from the gate, lying naturally with his head 
on his arm and his face partly hidden ; the fair 
curls were lifted lightly by the wind, and one 
small hand was stretched outwards. 

Something in the perfect repose of the 
child’s attitude struck Percy with sudden fear. 
“ Dick,” he said softly, “ Dick, old chap, your 
letter has brought me back ; ” but there was no 
movement, and as he knelt and took’ the little 
outstretched hand in his own its coldness told 
him all. 

Little Dick was dead, and it was conjectured 
afterwards that he had been excited by watch¬ 
ing and expectation, and feeling faint had got 
down from the gate and staggered to the place 
where he was found. 

Percy stood still for a moment; the realising 
of his fears calmed him, and involuntarily he 
lifted his hat as he looked down at the peaceful 
little face. Scarcely liking to leave him there, 
yet with the thought of Edith uppermost in 
his mind he turned to go, though, with a calm 
reverence that afterwards surprised himself, 
he first stooped to kiss the sweet forehead. 

No one was in sight as he came in full view 
of the house, not even a gardener’s boy; the 
place lay in perfect repose, the trees stirring a 
little in the breeze, and soft little white clouds 



floated across the blue sky; most of the 
windows of the house were open, and instead 
of a blue and white flower-pot that generally 
stood at the dining-room window there was a 
larger brown one, containing a tall flowering 
plant. Percy noted it all unconsciously at the 
time, though afterwards the scene seemed to 
be photographed in his mind with a strange 
minuteness of detail. He paused a moment 
uncertainly, then, with a sudden fresh dread of 
meeting Edith, turned off into a little sheltered 
path that led to a side entrance, and met her 
face to face. 

She sprang forward with a glad cry of 
welcome, her face illuminated, and he took 
her two hands and drew her to him, com¬ 
punction at his own behaviour, and sorrow 
for the grief that aw r aited her, keeping him 
silent. 

“ Oh, Percy,” she said, “ I knew you would 
come.” 

“ My darling,” he answered so gravely that 
she drew back to look at him, her eyes dewy 
with happy tears. 

“You are not well, or is anything the 
matter ? ” she said wistfully, the eagerness 
dying out of her face and a little shy em¬ 
barrassment taking its place. 

lie was wondering desperately how he could 
tell her, and, fearing lest someone should find 
little Dick and raise the alarm, his fear 
wakened quite another sort of fear in Edith’s 
mind, and she took her hands away with a 
little cold shiver of apprehension. 

Then he took them back to him, and some¬ 
how he told her, and the next thing he 
remembered she was weeping with her head 
on his shoulder, and his arms round her. 

So it was that the cloud which had 
threatened to darken Edith’s life was dispersed 
by another cloud, it is true, but one that had a 
very bright silver lining. There was no need 
for explanations. Percy’s sorrow for the past 
was evident, and in his new-found tenderness 
and protectiveness Edith found a real comfort 
in her sorrow. 

The leaves fell gently on little Dick’s grave, 
and one day in November a quiet bridal 
procession passed by it to the church. Edith 
felt that somehow her happiness had been 
purchased by the child, and she would not put 
off what she knew was his great wish should 
be accomplished, and Mrs. Gillingham so 
strongly urged that the wedding should take 
place from the Cedars, that they could not well 
refuse. 

It was a very quiet wedding; the bride wore 
a grey dress, and there were no joyous brightly- 
clad spectators, yet at the earnest request of 
the villagers the bells clashed out merrily as 
the bride and bridegroom left the church and 
passed down the path. 

The two paused at the little leaf-strewn 
grave, and Edith tenderly laid her bridal 
flowers on the small mound. “ There, my 
darling,” she said softly. 

Percy took the tiny white rose-bud from his 
button-hole and put it beside the flowers, and 
looking at Edith with a face that in the last 
few weeks had wonderfully gained in strength 
and manliness, passed with her to their new 
life. They were flowerless in one sense, but 
with very beautiful though unseen blossoms 
springing up in their path—blossoms that 
would only gain in beauty and fragrance as 
the heads of those who planted them grew 
white together. 
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The tailor-made gown is as popular as ever 
to-day, and the new materials for thick gowns 
of all kinds are really numberless. Smooth 
and rough cloths are both being shown in the 
shops, and both are equally well-worn ; but I 
incline to the rough surfaces for hard wear, 
while the smoother cloths are prettiest when 
they are made-up in the “covert” fashion, 
with strapped seams, after the true tailor style. 
The latest in these are the “ covert capes,” 
which have double-stitched hems at each edge, 
and are of the same material as the gown. 
They have superseded the jacket for the 
present, and these small capes are being made 
in all materials so as severally to match the 
gown with which they are worn. The cape 
for tweed costumes is generally a full half- 



ATTIRE : THE NEWEST AND BEST. 


By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 

length of a simple “ golf” shape, with or with¬ 
out a hood. Small capes as a finish to the 
shoulders are rather newer at present. Two 
of these will be found in our illustrations, and 
it will be seen how smart-looking they are. 
Some of the new French gowns have veiy 
peculiar-looking capes ; but as it is a little too 
late in this season for them in light materials, 
we can gather that next year they will be all 
the fashion. We so often see that styles thus 
introduced at the last moment of one season 
become the predominating fashions of the next 
year. The illustration we give of the “ covert 
cape ” shows one of the newest of them, and 
on the companion figure the sailor hat with 
wings and rosettes, and the collar with rosettes 
on each side are represented. Both these 


have been made in chiffon during the summer, 
but are now beginning to appear in thin silks, 
and even in velvet and lace. Indeed, through¬ 
out both millinery and dress-making, the 
rosette appears to have completely taken us 
captive. It is seen at the ends of ribbon- 
bands depending from the waist on the skirt, 
and in all lands of positions on the bodice, 
including the fronts of the sleeves, which, 
when they are very full, are caught together 
over the bend of the arm in front. All kinds 
of ribbon garniture is worn, as bretelleSy sashes, 
and bows, in the brightest hues on black and 
uni-coloured fabrics, poppy-red being in 
high favour. In short, as far as colours go, 
we bid fair this winter to look most cheerful 
and bright. 
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COVERT CAPE, SAILOR HAT, AND NEW ROSETTED COLLAR. 


The newest jackets for the autumn and 
winter are much fuller, and longer in the 
skirt; and all kinds of coats and paletcts are 
made in both rough and smooth-faced cloths, 
in browns, fawns and drabs, which seem to be 
the fashionable hues. They are double- 
breasted, and have large horn buttons, with 
wide rivers at the shoulders. The seams are 
overstrapped, and the sleeves put into the 
shoulders in single pleats. The rivers have 
generally a flat band stitched on them, as well 
as on the cuffs, and the part of the sleeve 
below the elbow is nearly tight-fitting to the 
arm. There are jacket mantles, or paletots, 
as well as capes for older people’s wear, some 
of which are very pretty, and no doubt the 
capes will have a great run this season, as we 
have so long worn jackets. Plaid blouses of 
bright hues and fancy patterns have been much 
seen lately, and the ever-present blouse has 
taken a fresh lease of life on a higher plane, for 
it is made in all kinds of pretty silks, such as 
striped black and white Pekin silk, trimmed 
with point lace and perise velvet, and made 
into something like “ a joy for ever.” 

The last development in the way of skirts 
which has appeared at the West-end shops, 
are those which open in the front and not at 


the back. They are ensured against blowing 
back by being very much overlapped, the 
whole front being really so much overlapped 
as really to be double. I rather liked the 
look of them, and thought the idea was a 
useful one, for the winter especially, and I 
should not be surprised if it became a peren¬ 
nial fashion. The cut of the skirts is much 
the same as ever, save that they are very 
decidedly fuller, and are all mounted on horse¬ 
hair to keep them out in the orthodox stiff 
folds at the back. They are still quite plain 
and untrimined, though there seems to be a 
disposition to lay some kind of flat galon 
round the edge of the skirt. Leather has 
been a very favourite trimming this autumn in 
the shape of flat bands stitched on, and leather 
belts seem likely to come in to match the 
bands. Buttons have formed quite a feature, 
and fur trimmings will be used as much as 
ever for cloth dresses, and also, so far as I can 
see, for silks, satins, and velvets. 

White veils continue to be seen, and most 
of those worn by nice-looking people are of 
good lace with a border, some being figured. 
Tulle has not been used much lately, but has 
given place to lace. Black nets with white 
spots, or cream-coloured ones, seem likely to 


be used this winter, and I hear that the 
appearance of white felt hats has been pre¬ 
dicted, trimmed with white feathers, for our 
winter wear. 

The tea-jacket is an ever useful addition to 
the wardrobe of those who are not able to 
afford many gowns for evening use; and 
almost any black skirt of cripon, or silk, so 
long as it be respectably preserved, is suitable 
to wear with it. As there is more need for 
evening dress during the winter than the 
summer, we give an exact illustration of a 
pretty and easily made “tea jacket,” which 
may be either in black, or in colours. If in 
the former, velveteen would be a very warm 
and handsome-looking material for it, indeed, 
it might well be used in colours also ; for the 
make of velveteen is now so excellent, and the 
selection of colours so large ; and moreover, 
some of them so beautiful, that it is very 
easy to mistake it for red velvet. Heliotrope, 
and the new magenta, are peculiarly well- 
dyed colours in velveteen, and look better, to 
my mind, than paler hues in pink and blues. 
The “tea jacket” given has a long basque, 
and short “Eton” or “ Senorita fronts,” 
with the 'wide revers; the material of the 
one illustrated was of heliotrope satin, and 
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A TEA JACKET. 

(A suggest ion for winter evening dress.) 


velvet of the same line, the velvet forming 
the band of the “ Senorita jacket,” neck band, 
and rh’ers, as well as the bands of the arm. 
The lace is rather a thick textured “Venetian 
point,” of cream-colour; and the front is en¬ 
tirely made of this. The back is a seamless 
one, slightly gathered at the waist-band. The 
scheme of colouring is very becoming, and 
would be suitable for almost any age; but if 
it be desired to make it up for an older woman, 
the same colours could be used, but the lace 
might be black, preferably of white, or cream. 
Many ladies have plenty of both black and 
white lace put aside, and so will not have 
to purchase it. The amount of satin required 
is about six yards and a half, and a yard and 
a quarter of velvet. The lining can be made 
of a good sateen to match exactly in colour; 
or of one of the “ Cleopatra silks,” which are 
a mixture of silk and cotton, with a fine glaze. 
We think that many of our girls will welcome 
this pretty idea, which can be so inexpensively 
carried out, as an addition to their simple 
dresses for the winter. If desired, the collar 
can be left out, and the neck so arranged as 
to be left half-high only. 

The “Eton” or Garfon de Cafe jacket has 
been much used this autumn, and I daresay 
will be popular this winter, with the fancy 
waistcoats, which are so comfortable and 
smart-looking. 

The “matador hat” is rather larger in size 
than it was in the summer, and is now more 
often called the “ Spanish hat.” It is trimmed 
with black tips, and twists and bows of very 
bright-hued velvet. Thus a black felt hat 
will have emerald-green, or turquoise-blue 
velvet, or even coral-red employed for the 
twists and loops which form the decorations. 


Felts are of all 
colours, the pret¬ 
tiest being ashen- 
grey, copper- 
beech, seal, and 
sunburnt-yellow. 
They are wide- 
brimmed, and 
curve both upwards 
and downwards, 
but none of them 
are Haring in 
front. Some have 
a flat crown, and 
some a high Puri- 
tan-like pointed 
one, with a flat- 
topped, square- 
edged crown. 
Many feathers are 
used, handsome 
ostrich-tips, and 
long plumes also; 
while wings of all 
kinds are popular. 
The artificial me¬ 
thod of manufac¬ 
turing these is most 
ingenious, and 
wonderfully na¬ 
tural in appear¬ 
ance. 

On the subject 
of reforms in dress, 
especially in under¬ 
clothing, we have 
always been much 
interested, and 
have endeavoured 
to give our readers 
all the latest and 
best ideas. Under¬ 
clothing has ever 
been in our eyes 
the most impor- 
tant in every 
movement in ad¬ 
vance, because it 
is difficult for any woman to make herself 
remarkable, and there seems little need of 
it at present when dress really seems of 
a sensible character enough, provided we be 
reasonable and judicious in our choice. We 
selected, at least ten years or more ago, the 
“divided skirt” as one of our patterns, and 
we have also advocated the adoption of 
knickerbockers for winter wear, and the pattern 
•was one of those earliest on our list. The 
present-day scheme of underclothing seems to 
be for winter-woollen combinations first, with 
lined knickerbockers over them, and one 
petticoat. The knickerbockers may be made 
of the material of the gown, and may be lined 
with flannelette or flannel. 

This month we have selected for our paper 
patterns the “ divided skirt,” which is rather 
improved as to fitting ; and the “ shaped belt ” 
is better arranged so as to avoid bulkiness. 
The other pattern is a new one, and is called 
the “ American Legettes.” They resemble 
the “ dress-drawers,” which we have recom¬ 
mended for such along time, in some measure, 
but are rather looser in the cut, and may be 
adopted as eminently comfortable in wear, and 
most suitable for those who wish to do away 
•with weight in their clothes, and to have 
entire comfort during the winter, combined 
with equal warmth all over. The amount of 
material is the same, as the dress requires very 
little, about two yards and a half extra being 
all that is needed, and three yards of lining. The 
“ divided skirt ” takes rather more, not less 
than four yards and a half will be needed for 
it. For knickerbockers, two yards of double¬ 
width material are needed ; but if they be of 
the newest pattern, they fit round the knee and 
button there like a boy’s, and require rather less. 


As the object aimed at is use, not fashion, 
“ The Lady Dressmaker ” selects such pat¬ 
terns as are likely to be of constant use in 
making, and re-making at home ; and is care¬ 
ful to give new hygienic patterns for children 
as well as adults, so that the readers of The 
Girl’s Own Paper may be aware of the 
best methods of dressing themselves. The 
following in hygienic underclothing have 
already been given, and the patterns may still 
be had. 

Combination (drawers and chemise), prin¬ 
cess petticoat (under-bodice and petticoat), 
plain gored princess chemise, divided skirt, 
under-bodice instead of stays, pyjama or night¬ 
dress combination, American emancipation suit 
and bodice instead of stays, men’s pyjamas, 
walking gaiter, dress drawers (made of the 
dress material, for winter use), dressing jacket, 
dressing gown, Canadian blanket-coat or dress¬ 
ing gown. Children. —Little Lord Fauntleroy 
suit, child’s combination, child’s princess frock 
pinafores. Mantles .—Bernhardt with sling 
sleeves, mantle with “ stole ” ends, old ladies’ 
mantle, Irish wrap or shawl cloak, four-in-hand 
cape with three capes, Tudor cape, yoked cape, 
mantle of three-quarter length, cloak with 
yoke, mantle of lace and silk. Blouses .— 
Norfolk blouse with pleats, Norfolk blouse 
with yoke and pleats, Garibaldi blouse with 
loose front, sailor blouse and collar, yoked 
blouse, new blouse with full front and frill. 
Jackets and Bodices .—Plain dress bodice for 
either cotton or woollen material, tailor-made 
bodice, corselet bodice with full sleeves and 
yoke, jacket bodice and waistcoat, Breton 
jacket and waistcoat, jacket for out or indoor 
wear, Senorita jacket, seamless bodice, bodice 
fastened under the arm, long basqued jacket, 
jacket with re vers, summer out-of-door jacket, 
bathing dress, gymnastic suit, princess dress, 
tea gown, chemlette combination for winter 
underwear, umbrella skirt, four-gored skirt, 
jacket bodice with coat tails, whole-backed 
jacket plain or with Watteau pleat, bodice with 
full front, cape with three tiers, princess robe, 
under petticoat, four sleeve patterns, bodice 



AMERICAN LEGETTES. 



with new back, Russian blouse, new skirt in 
two breadths, Empire gown with princess under- 
*> dress, spring jacket bodice, full bodice and 
frill, Senorita jacket, new circular skirt, double 
skirt, short three-quarter cape, cross-over 
blouse, flounced skirt, bell skirt, moirt blouse, 
new French capes, winter or summer knicker¬ 
bockers, bib-front, and waistcoat, golf cape, 
Norfolk blouse with puffed sleeves. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., 
thirty-six inches round the chest, with no 
turnings allowed, and only one size is prepared 
for sale. They may be had of “ The Lady 
Dressmaker,” care of Mr. W. Isacke, 211, 
Edgware Road, W., price is. each; if tacked 
in place, 6d. extra. The addresses should be 
fully given. Postal notes should be crossed. 
Patterns already issued may always be ob¬ 
tained. Notice change of address; loss may 
result from oversight of this fact. 
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CHAPTER III. 


A PEEP INTO BOHEMIA. 



LOSSIE CHAL- 
COMBE led 
Juliet into a 
square lofty 
room, which 
was the din¬ 
ing-room of 
the house. 
It was not an 
ill-furnished 
room, but 
it looked 
dingy, and had, even 
to Juliet’s unobser¬ 
vant eyes, a most 
untidy appearance, 
whilst her sensitive 
nostrils were at once 
aware of the disagreeable 
odour of stale tobacco. 
The ceiling was darkened 
by smoke; the curtains, 
once white, had, under the 
strain of smoke and dust from within, 
and damp and smuts from without, 
developed a greyish hue ; the carpet, 
once handsome,' was discoloured and 
threadbare, rather perhaps from the 
effects of careless usage than as the 
result of long service; a pipe-rack and 
tobacco-jar appeared amongst other odd 
ornaments on the mantelpiece, and the 
pier-glass above it presented a curious 
effect, being bordered on each side as 
high as hands could reach with papers, 
play-bills, photographs, etc., stuck for 
security within its rim. The chairs were 
of oak, curiously carved, with crimson 
leather seats. A handsome side-board 
with a plate-glass back stood on one 
side, presenting an array of flagons and 
decanters flanked by a black ‘bottle or 
two. A plated spirit-stand was in the 
centre. The cut-glass decanter labelled 
“whiskey” had been drawn out and 
stood on the table beside two empty 
glasses. Near the door a cottage piano 
stood open, the top littered with sheets 
of music, and on the music-stand a piece 
bearing on its cover a marvellous repre¬ 
sentation of a gentleman in extrava¬ 
gantly fashionable attire making his bow 
to an imaginary audience. 

.As Juliet glanced round her the mis¬ 
givings with which she had entered the 
house increased. 

“ Js father at home ? ” Flossie asked 
of the servant as her eyes fell on the 
empty glasses. 

The maid answered in the affirmative. 
Flossie slightly shrugged her shoulders, 
and Juliet fancied she was not best 
pleased. 

“ Make us some tea, Maria, as quickly 
as you can,” said Flossie, “and let it 
be strong, mind. And stay, you had 
better run to the nearest shop for a cake ; 

I don’t suppose there is any in the 
house.” 

“Oh, Flossie, please don’t,” began 
Juliet. 

“ Nonsense, Juliet! ” Flossie checked 


her laughingly. “I may surely order 
cake if I like. I want some if you do 
not.” 

“But I really ought not to stay,” 
faltered Juliet. 

“You are not going till you have had 
some tea, so there,” said Flossie im¬ 
periously. “Excuse me one moment.” 
And she disappeared. 

Juliet heartily wished that she had 
not entered the house. She foresaw that 
the maid’s getting tea would be a long 
business ; but it seemed impossible to 
hurry away now without hurting Flossie’s 
feelings. 

“ What would Hannah say if she could 
see me ! ” she thought. “ How shocked 
Salome, who always wears the blue 
ribbon, would be if she saw that side¬ 
board ! ” 

In fact Juliet was slightly shocked 
herself. Decidedly the people who dwelt 
in this house were of a different set from 
her own. What a strange, disorderly 
room it was ! She glanced at the pier- 
glass and saw the likeness of a ballet- 
girl taken in such extreme attire, that, 
though she was alone, Juliet instinc¬ 
tively lowered her eyes with a sense of 
shame. But ere she had time to observe 
more there was a sound of voices in the 
hall, and Flossie entered followed by 
her brother. 

“Juliet, this is Algernon, who has 
been wishing so much to make your ac¬ 
quaintance. I hardly thought he would 
be at home, but-” 

“ Fortune has been kind to me,” added 
her brother in a low rich voice, as she 
hesitated. 

The colour flew into Juliet’s cheeks 
and deepened as she met the frankly 
admiring glance of Flossie’s brother. 
She hardly knew how she acknowledged 
the introduction, so conscious was she 
of those tiresome blushes and the timid 
fluttering of her heart. 

But there was nothing formidable in 
the .appearance of Algernon Chalcombe, 
unless it were his extreme handsome¬ 
ness. Juliet saw before her a well- 
formed, graceful man of middle height, 
whose dark beauty was well set off by 
the crimson and black “blazer” which 
he wore. His black hair was rather 
long and inclined to curl; he had fine, 
dark lustrous eyes and regular features. 
The mouth was rather large in propor¬ 
tion to the rest of the face, with full lips, 
the chin large, full and rounded. He 
had been told that he resembled the 
portraits of Lord Byron, and the sug¬ 
gestion flattered his vanity. He was 
amply, endowed with that commodity, 
and his countenance revealed its pres¬ 
ence and betrayed tokens too of luxurious, 
self-indulgent habits. 

But Juliet had not the experience that 
could discern these. She was struck 
with the graceful bearing and polished 
ease of the young man. Although his 
eyes so plainly expressed admiration for 
her there was no insolence in their gaze. 
On the contrary he contrived to infuse 
into his manner a subtle suggestion of 


self-depreciation and humility inspired 
by her presence, and his tone in address¬ 
ing her was charmingly deferential. 

“ He is a perfect gentleman,” thought 
Juliet, with a sense of agreeable sur¬ 
prise. And certainly Algernon Chal¬ 
combe lacked none of the externals of a 
gentleman. It had been his father’s 
ambition to make him such, and his 
education had been expensive, and there¬ 
fore presumably good. It had even 
comprised a sojourn at Oxford, but his 
'Career at the University had come to an 
abrupt termination, and he had reasons 
for preferring not to speak of that period 
of his life. At Oxford and elsewhere he 
had courted the society of men of a 
higher social standing than his own, 
and had been quick to catch their tone 
and learn their habits. Thus it was that 
Juliet discerned in him what she took to 
be tokens of high breeding and superior 
personal refinement. Having no brother, 
and belonging to a wholly feminine 
household, her ideas as to what con¬ 
stitutes a gentleman were perhaps more 
crude than are those of most girls. Cer¬ 
tain it is that Algernon Chalcombe’s 
ready courtesy, his pleasant accent, the 
well-made garments which he wore with 
such careless grace, his white hands 
and polished nails, all combined to pro¬ 
duce on her the impression of a personal 
distinction and innate chivalry befitting 
a hero of romance. Juliet had read few 
romances—Hannah had seen to that— 
but perhaps just because they were so 
few, those she had read had made the 
more impression on her vivid imagina¬ 
tion. 

Flossie was quick to see how Juliet 
was struck by Algernon’s appearance 
and bearing. She was delighted, for 
she w r as very fond of this brother seven 
years older than herself. She w r as able 
to make a hero of him in her way, though 
she saw him under other aspects than 
that vEich he was so studiously pre¬ 
senting to Juliet. 

“ This is not the first time that I have 
had the pleasure of seeing you, Miss 
Tracy,’.’ remarked Algernon Chalcombe. 

“ blossie pointed you out to me at your 
school concert.” 

“Yes, so she told me,” said Juliet 
hurriedly, blushing deeply the next mo¬ 
ment as she remembered all Flossie had 
said when she told her. 

He did not appear conscious of her 
confusion, though in reality he thought 
how' pretty she looked when she blushed, 
and what a fresh, naive , charming little 
girl she w*as. 

“ It was rather a slow affair that school 
concert, w-as it not?” he said in his 
full deep tones, with the fine draw'l he 
affected. 

“ Oh, yes—at least I do not know that 
I found it so,” Juliet corrected herself; 
“but then I knew' beforehand w'hat it 
w ould be like. One cannot expect any¬ 
thing very startling at a school concert, 
when only the pupils perform. Of course 
it must have seemed a dull affair to 
you.” 
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“ Oh, no, I liked it very much. I do 
not mean to say that I enjoyed the music 
particularly, but I liked being there. I 
was disappointed though to find that 
you were not amongst the performers. I 
had hoped to hear you play or sing.” 

“ Flossie could have told you that 
was impossible. I do not learn music 
at school. I do not learn at all now, 
in fact.” 

“Do you really mean it? And yet 
I am sure you are musical.” 

Juliet shook her head. “ I am afraid 
not. I am very fond of music, but I 
cannot play much. Salome used to 
teach me, but she gave me up in 
despair; and, indeed, I could never 
learn of her. We used to quarrel at 
every lesson.” 

“I don’t wonder, if she taught you,” 
said Flossie. 

“ Mother w'anted me to have lessons 
of some one else, but Hannah said that 
would be an extravagance, when Salome 
is so well qualified to teach me. She 
gives lessons in music, you know, and 
is said to have an admirable method 
of training young strummers. I know 
her playing is quite correct, and all that, 
but I can never feel that there is any 
music in it, somehow.” 

“I know the kind of playing you 
mean,” said Algernon; “this is it, is 
it not?” He turned quickly to the 
piano, sat down and played a little air 
of Beethoven’s ; played it correctly, 
coldly, the time strictly accented, but 
without the least expression. 

“That’s it—that’s it exactly,” ex¬ 
claimed Juliet delighted ; “ Salome 

always plays in that hard, woodeny 
manner.” 

“ Do you know anyone who plays like 
this ? ” he asked. His hands now wan¬ 
dered over the keys in uncertain, flutter¬ 
ing movements, one hand always a little 
behind the other, as in staccato fashion 
he struck out “ Ye Banks and Braes.” 

“Oh yes, yes,” said Juliet; “ I have 
heard people play like that.” 

“What do you think of this?” he 
asked next. His hands descended with 
a crash upon the piano, tore at the 
notes, flew up and down the key-board. 
Crash followed crash, run pursued run, 
there was a tumult in which hammer 
and tongs, tin-whistle and wooden- 
drum might have been taking part, 
assisted by an enraged cat. The 
piano rocked beneath the violent on¬ 
slaught, the room seemed to shake with 
it; then, suddenly, the din ceased, and 
the performer leaned back from the stool 
laughing. 

Flossie and Juliet were laughing too. 
“Whatever is that remarkable com¬ 
position ? ” asked his sister. 

“ 1 Battle, Murder, and Sudden 
Death,’ an impromptu, by Algernon 
Chalcombe,” he answered gravely. 

“ Won’t you sing something to Juliet, 
now she is here ? ’ ’ suggested his sister ; 
“ she wants so much to hear you sing.” 

The colour rose in Juliet’s face. She 
looked half-ashamed of hearing such a 
thing said. But the suggestion was 
very agreeable to Algernon Chalcombe. 

“ With pleasure, if she wishes it,” lie 
said in his low, musical tones. “ Her 
wish is a command to me.” 


Fie sang a song which was comic 
without being vulgar. Flis singing was 
very spirited, and his full, rich baritone 
was delightful to listen to. But when 
Juliet asked for another song, he chose 
one of a very different description. It 
was Blumenthal’s “ My Queen,” and he 
sang it with great power and feeling. 
The song is familiar enough to most 
persons now, but Juliet had not heard 
it before, and she was thrilled by the 
beauty of the words and the music. 
Still more was she thrilled when Alger¬ 
non at its conclusion suddenly lifted his 
dark eyes to hers, and looked at her with 
a glance that seemed charged with un¬ 
utterable meanings. Juliet trembled 
under the magnetism of that glance. 
She rose and looked about for her 
gloves, feeling a sudden desire to get 
away. But the tea had not yet ap¬ 
peared, and, till now, she had been 
unconscious how time was passing. 

“You must not think of going yet,” 
said Algernon in his low, deep voice, as 
he came to her side. “ Won’t you sing 
something to me now' ? I am sure that 
you sing.” 

“ Yes, indeed ; she sings beautifully,” 
exclaimed Flossie ; “ her voice is as 

clear as a bird’s. Do sing, Juliet.” 

“Oh, I cannot! I never sing, except 
sometimes with mother some of the old 
songs that she used to sing when she 
was a girl.” 

“ Won’t you let me hear one of 
them ?” said Algernon persuasively ; “ I 
love those good old songs.” 

“Oh, no, indeed! I cannot sing, 
really,” protested Juliet. 

“ Oh, but you must, you shall,” ex¬ 
claimed Flossie; “I won’t let you off, 
Juliet.” 

But her brother gravely interposed. 

“Stay, Flossie, Miss Tracy shall not 
be urged to sing if the idea is really 
disagreeable to her. Of course it would 
have given me great pleasure ; but it 
shall be just as she likes.” 

Juliet immediately felt convicted of 
ingratitude. Fie had been so kind in 
singing to her, it seemed horrid of her 
to refuse to gratify him in her turn. 

“ I will try, if you like,” she faltered ; 
“ but you must please go to the other end 
of the room and promise not to listen.” 

“I cannot promise that,” he said, 
with a gleam of amusement in his eyes, 
“but I assure you I will not listen 
critically.” 

He moved away as he spoke, and 
Juliet, sitting down at the piano, struck 
a few notes in uncertain fashion, and 
then trilled forth the sweet, old song, 
“ Where the bee sucks, there suck I.” 

She loved singing, and in a few mo¬ 
ments she had forgotten her nervousness. 
Her voice was untrained, but it was 
singularly sweet and clear. Algernon, 
as he stood carelessly with his hands in 
his pockets looking out of the window, 
expected only to be amused by some 
school-girlish warbling. He w'as amazed 
at the strength and purity of the full, 
clear notes. 

But Algernon Chalcombe v r as not the 
only listener who w r as surprised and 
delighted by the sweet, bird-like notes. 
As Juliet sang the last verse, a shuffling 
tread was heard crossing the hall 


towards the half-open door, and the 
next moment Mr. Chalcombe senior 
entered the room. 

He was a short, stoutish man, with a 
highly-coloured complexion and a round 
bullet head, but scantily covered with 
greyish hair. Late though it was in the 
afternoon, he wore what he w’as wont to 
describe as his “ disliabills,” agay,much- 
beflowered dressing-gown, considerably 
the worse for wear, whilst on his feet 
were a pair of old carpet-slippers, the 
easiness of which was an advantage 
counterbalanced by the difficulty of keep¬ 
ing on the loose, down-trodden things. 

Flossie’s face flushed as her father 
entered, and an- impatient frown appeared 
on that of Algernon; but Mr. Chal¬ 
combe’s face beamed with good-nature. 
He had no misgivings as to his welcome 
as he joined the little party. 

“ Bravo ! Bravo ! ” he cried heartily 
as Juliet finished her song. “ I con¬ 
gratulate you, young lady, whoever you 
are, on having such a voice as that.” 

“ Father, this is Miss Tracy,” said 
Flossie in a tone suggestive of remon¬ 
strance. 

“ To be sure. Juliet Tracy, your chum 
at the ’igh school. I’ve often heard of 
you, my dear. You two are in the same 
class, ar’n’t you ? It’s a mighty fine 
thing, that ’igh school. You young 
people nowadays have great advantages. 
My hedjucation was all crowded into 
three years, which left little time for 
putting on the polish. Ha, ha! But 
there, I’ve done very well without it.” 
And Mr. Chalcombe struck the table 
sharply with his hand by way of giving 
emphasis to his words. 

His son looked much annoyed. He 
moved quickly to Juliet’s side, saying in 
a low voice with an evident desire to 
cover his father’s want of taste— 

“ Thank you so much, Miss Tracy. 
Your voice is indeed beautiful. One 
does not often have the chance of 
hearing such.” 

“Oh, but my singing is not good,” 
said Juliet, looking much pleased, 
however. “You see, I have had no 
proper training.” 

“Yes, yes, I can tell that,” said Mr. 
Chalcombe, taking the remark as ad¬ 
dressed to him ; “but it’s not too late 
for it to be cultivated, and it’s a lovely 
voice. You might make your fortune on 
the stage with such a voice as that.” 

Juliet looked at the speaker with a 
startled air. At the first moment she 
saw him and heard him speak, she had 
been conscious of a sensation of strong 
repulsion from one who was obviously 
such a vulgar member of society. But 
now his words were so agreeably sug¬ 
gestive and flattering to her self-love 
that she was disposed to view him more 
favourably. 

“ The stage ! ” she exclaimed. “ Oh, 
I should never think of going on the 
stage ! ’ ’ 

“And why not?” he demanded. 
“ It’s my belief you’d be a grand success 
as an opera singer. Patti, Neilson, 
Trebelli, and all the rest of them would 
have to look to their laurels when you 
made your debut. Oh, you need not 
laugh, my dear, I’m not joking.” 

“I think you must be when you 
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prophesy such things as that for me,” 
said Juliet with a merry laugh. 

“ Nonsense ! ” he exclaimed excitedly. 
“I tell you there’s many a one sings at 
Her Majesty’s opera whose voice is a 
less musical one than yours. You’ve 
heard Orfeo ? ” 

“ I have heard nothing,” said Juliet. 
“ I have never been to the theatre or the 
opera in my life.” 

“You don’t mean that ? ” 

“Indeed, I do. My mother and sisters 
do not approve of the theatre. They 
would never let me go.” 

Mr. Chalcombe muttered something 
that it was well Juliet did not catch, 
since it was not complimentary to the 
intelligence of her family. Flossie was 
listening rather nervously to the talk 
going on between her father and her 
friend. It was a relief to her that at 
this moment the maid appeared, bearing 
the tea-tray which she placed with some 
clatter on the table. 

“Here’s the tea at last!” she ex¬ 
claimed. “ You must have thought, 
Juliet, that it was never coming.” 

Thus reminded of the flight of time, 
Juliet glanced at the clock and was 
dismayed to see how late it was. She 
rose from the piano. Algernon drew 
forward a chair for her, brought her 
some tea, and waited on her assiduously. 


“Will you have some tea, father?” 
Flossie asked. 

“ No, thank you, my dear, no, thank 
you. lea is all very well for women¬ 
folks, but I like something stronger. 
Oh, dear, I am forgetting my letters ! I 
must bid you good-day, Miss Tracy. 
Now think over what I’ve said, and 
when you’ve made up your mind, you 
come to me and I’ll put you in the way 
of things. It’s my belief that with 
proper training you might soon be 
earning your thirty guineas a night, and 
that’s not a sum to be sniffed at, let me 
tell you.” 

“No, indeed!” exclaimed Flossie. 
“ Only think, Juliet, thirty guineas a 
night!” 

“ Juliet! ” exclaimed Mr. Chalcombe, 
“ there you are ! The very name for an 
opera-singer. She might play Juliet to 
your Romeo, eh, Algie ? That would be 
the best use you could make of your good 
looks, as I often tell you. Ha, ha, lia ! ” 

And, laughing at'his own joke, Mr. 
Chalcombe shuffled out of the room. 

Juliet’s cheeks were crimson as she 
sipped her tea, trying to look uncon¬ 
scious. Presently, glancing at Algernon 
Chalcombe, she perceived that he was 
gnawing his moustache savagely, and 
appeared much put out. Whereupon 
she reflected, not without sympathy. 


how trying a person of his refinement 
must find it to be saddled with such a 
parent. 

“Have you really never been to a 
theatre, Juliet ? ” asked Flossie. 

“ Never,” said Juliet; “ and I do not 
suppose I ever shall.” 

“Oh, do not say that!” exclaimed 
Flossie. “ How I wish you could go 
with us one night! Father gets tickets 
for everything, you know.” 

And Algernon’s expressive eyes said 
that he wished it too. But Juliet would 
not entertain such an idea fora moment. 
She rose to take her leave, and was not 
to be persuaded to stay longer. 

As she hastened homewards at her 
quickest pace, her mind was in a 
strangely excited state. She knew that 
she might prepare to face a storm when 
she reached home, but she did not quail 
at the prospect. Her knowledge of the 
world seemed to have increased, and the 
horizon of her life to have widened with 
the experience of the afternoon. Her 
imagination played delightedly with 
words and looks which had been full of 
pleasant insinuation, as well as with the 
practical suggestions of Mr. Chalcombe 
senior. Her future seemed to be quite 
bewilderingly full of wonderful possi¬ 
bilities. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR NEW COMPETITIONS: 


NEEDLEWORK—CLOTHI 

The Editor proposes to have Two Needle¬ 
work Competitions during the present year’s 
volume—the first being a repetition of the plain 
needlework for the children of the board- 
schools, consisting of boys’ shirts, chemises and 
drawers, winsey, flannelette, or flannel petti¬ 
coats, with a plain stay-bodice for girls, the sizes 
in both ranging from those for children of four 
to twelve years of age. The calico to be used 
in all cases must be stout and unbleached ; 
everything being clean but not washed after 
making. They must be neatly and properly 
made, . and well-fitting, according to their 
dimensions. The garments must show speci¬ 
mens of the following stitches—sewing, stitch¬ 
ing, hemming, running, and felling, button-hole- 
stitch and gathering, stroking and setting in. 
In the case of the petticoats, herring-boning 
must be added to the list of stitches. The stays 
may be joined to the petticoats, or not, as 
the competitors choose, and if not so joined, 
button-holes and buttons must be put on the 
former, on the bands of the petticoats; the 
latter on the bodices. 

All trimmings should be avoided, and the 
choice of the shapes is left to the competitors, 
provided the stitches be contained in the gar¬ 
ment made. The lining of the stays and the 
bindings of the petticoats must be of un¬ 
bleached calico, and the stays must be covered 
with winsey or list. . The price of the ma¬ 
terials must, in no case, exceed one shilling or 
eighteenpence, and the editor hopes that the 
materials will be purchased, the work cut out, 
and the sewing done by each competitor. 
Machine-work will not be admitted. All seams 
must be made on the inside, and all linings fit 
smoothly, and be correct to the thread. The 
necks and wrists must fit well, the first being 
large enough, and the latter not too small. 

The tickets must be carefully sewn to the 
articles, and bear the name, address, and age 
of the maker, as well as the age of the intended 


\ T G FOR TFIE POOR—KNITTING 

wearer, and the signature of a teacher, or 
minister, certifying that the work is her own, 
and that in it, as well as in the cutting-out, 
she has been aided by no one. The ages of 
the competitors must range from twelve to 
twenty-five, and a prize of one guinea will be 
awarded in every age as well as first, second, 
and third class certificates to those who obtain 
the requisite number of marks. The last day 
for sending in the articles will be Tanuarv 
20th, 1895. _ 


The Knitting Competition will consist of 
shawls for women, and mufflers suitable for 
men’s use—to go twice round the neck—and 
of mittens for the hands which must be made 
with thumbs, and for which ribbed knitting 
will be preferable, either for part or the whole! 

Entire liberty is allowed as to the choice 
of stitches,'wool, and colours ; the only stipula¬ 
tion being that they should be suitable to the 
charitable objects for which they are intended. 
Fine “ eis ” and fancy wools would not be 
suitable in any way. All ends of wool must 
be knitted in, and the work well-finished off. 
Evenness of stitch, good taste in the choice of 
colours, and the stability of the wool, will be 
taken into account. The shawls may be finished 
with knotted fringe, and so may the mufflers • 
but care should be taken to keep them both 
stiong, so as to prove useful to the wearers. 

There will be three prizes, of five, three, and 
one guinea; as well a first, second, and third- 
class certificate of merit. The tickets must be 
firmly attached, and the usual certificates sent 
in signed by a teacher, minister, or parent, 
that the work is the unaided effort of the 
competitor. 

The editor offers a special prize of one 
guinea for the best specimen of knitting sent 
in by a boy of any age under fifteen. The 
prize will be given for any of the articles 
named for competition. Shawl, muffler, or 


AND CROCHET—DOLLS. 

mittens, provided always that they comply 
with the terms of the competition. The last 
day for sending in will be February 14th, 1895. 

The Doll Competition will be for historical 
and national costumes, and dolls in present-dav 
fashions, this last class including baby, and 
children dolls. Rag-dolls, and animals also, 
form part of the competition. In the first 
two, i.e ., historical and national, the clothes 
will not be required to come off; but in the 
last,, the “present-day fashions,” they are 
required to come off and on; and to present, 
as nearly as possible, a true picture of our 
daily dress, and the method of making it. 
Clothes must be well cut and well made, and 
an exact estimate of the cost of dressing each 
doll must be added to each label, as the 
editor is very anxious that no extravagance 
should be entered into. Moreover, he thinks 
it would be advisable that each competitor 
should know exactly the price of all articles 
of dress, even though they are only to be 
made in miniature. Rag-dolls may be of 
any description, but neatness and good work 
must be considered. Prizes of five guineas, 
three, and one, will be awarded to the most 
successful competitors. 

Each doll must have a label firmly attached 
to it, with the name and age of the com¬ 
petitor, and the address; also the computa¬ 
tion of its cost, as well as a certificate from 
a parent, teacher, or minister, that the work 
is the competitor’s own doing. 

The last day for receiving the dolls is 
Feb. 14th., St. Valentine’s Day, 1895. 

After examination, the dolls will be pre¬ 
sented to the children’s hospitals and societies 
working for children’s benefit in the name of 
the competitor, and in no case will work con¬ 
nected with any of these needlework com¬ 
petitions be returned, whether postage be sent 
for the purpose or not. 
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THE GIRLS OWN RARER. 


THE GIRL’S OWN GUILD OF SCRIPTURE-READING AND STUDY. 


Being a scheme for studying the Bible day 
by day for self-culture, with test questions to 
prove that the reading has not been wasted. 

Rules. 

Half-an-hour’s study and reading each day. 

A course of Biblical study will occupy three 
years and three months. 

Ten questions to be published each month 
in the “ G. O. P.” 

Answers to be sent in by the first week 
in the following month by readers in Great 
Britain ; by readers in Greater Britain answers 
to be sent within a month later. 

Books required for the present year’s 
study :—The Bible Handbook (Dr. Angus, 
R. T. S., 5s.); Bible Cyclopedia (Dr. Eadie, 
R. T. S.); Oxford (or Queen’s Printers’) 
Aids to the Study of the Bible, is. or 3s. 6d.; 
the Revised Version of the Bible. 

Prizes will be given at the close of each 
year (not of the course). 

First Prizes will be given to each student 
who has obtained the necessary number of 
marks. Also a certain number of Second 
Prizes, according to the number of the stu¬ 
dents, will be given to the best of those who 
have reached the required standard. Hand¬ 
writing and neatness in the MSS. will be 
considered. 

First Prizes to consist of books to the value 


of One Guinea. Second Prizes to the value 
of Half-a-Guinea. Students who are prepared 
to make-up the answers to the questions that 
have gone before may join at any time during 
the first six months of the “ G. O. P.” year, 
i.e. from November to April inclusive. But 
in all cases the subscription will be is. per 
annum, payable always in advance, and sent 
by postal note to the Editor of The Gtrl’s 
Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 
Each letter in connection with this work to 
have written upon the envelope “ The Girl’s 
Own Guild.” A card of membership will be 
sent to each member, signed by the Editor. 

Now is the time for girls to become mem¬ 
bers, and for the old members to renew their 
subscriptions. 


QUESTIONS. 

121. What proposition did David make to 
Nathan, in 2 Sam. vii., and what reason is 
given in this chapter for its refusal ? 

122. Where, in the subsequent history of 
King David, do we find this subject referred 
to by himself, and a different reason given for 
the refusal ? 

123. At the same time we find wonderful 
promises made to David of the “ establishment 
of his throne for evermore.” Give a reference 


to them, and state how you believe they have 
been fulfilled. 

124. What was the relationship to Saul of 
the two Mephibosheths ? Relate their respec¬ 
tive histories. 

125. Name the three rebellions in the reign 
of King David. What were the reasons which 
led to that of Sheba ; and of what division 
was it the beginning ? 

126. How did the intervention of a woman 
bring the rebellion of Sheba to an end ? What 
were the directions given in Deut. xx. for the 
conduct of an attack upon a peaceful city, to 
which she probably alluded in 2 Sam. xx. 18 
and 19 ? 

127. What epithet does the “wise woman ” 
apply to herself that connects her with 
Deborah the Prophetess; and gives the im¬ 
pression that she, too, was a ruler in Israel ? 

128. Who were the two Prophets, besides 
Samuel, who were employed as God’s messen¬ 
gers to David ? and who were the High Priests 
in his reign ? 

129. Who was Joab ? "What relation to 
David was he ? What was the good advice 
which he is recorded to have given to David ? 
and what do you know of his two brothers ? 

130. Where is the numbering of the people 
spoken of in Exodus ? What was the command 
of God concerning it ? and how does this bear 
on the sin of David in connection with it ? 


PUZZLE 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


Class I. 

One Guinea each. 

Mrs. A. Paulin, 1, London Street, Folkestone. 
Bertha A. Purday, 57, Tollington Road, Hol¬ 
loway, N. 

Half-a-Guinea each. 

Georgina Vander Linden and 1 Avenue Louise, 
Marguerite Vander Linden J 107, Brussels. 


Class II. 


Five Shillings each. 

Violet Biggs, Cap worth Street, Leyton, Essex. 
Mrs. M. Chambers, High Street, Whitstable- 
on-Sea. 

Lucy E. Cole, Ightham, near Sevenoaks. 
Alice Gill, Eversley, Poole. 

Julia A. Hennen, Nether Wallop, Hants. 
Edith M. Odom, Hecley Vicarage, Sheffield. 
Eva Mary Roper, High Street, Great Dun- 
mow, Essex. 

Arthur Sparke, 3, North Parade, Lincoln. 
John Tatt, Stanford, Hythe. 

Lucy Trotman, 26, Blessington Road, Lee, 
S.E. 

Highly Commended. 

Class I. 


Charles H. Cornwall. 
Bessie Coulson. 
Richard R. Crocker. 
R. A. Cuthbert. 

Eva W. Ferguson. 


Fanny A. Truscott. 


Edith Bland Jowett. 
J. D. Musgrave. 
Bertha Nugent. 
Clara I. Topping. 
Thyrza A. Topping. 


Class II. 


Lucy C. Baily. 

Elsie Bates. 

Annie Bedingfield. 
Walter W. Bryant. 
L. Amy Collins. 


Mabel Copley. 
Helen M. Gauld. 
Rosa Hamar. 

G. M. MacLean. 
Annie Mellor. 


Annie Walter. 


Honourable Mention. 

Class /. 

Arthur Attlee. Julia M. Charles. 

Amy Briand. Leonora Clark. 


COMPETITION : THE DELINQUENT. 


Geo. F. Fitchew. 
Frank M. Gardner. 
Jxlith E. Grundy. 
Agnes Hatfield. 
Mary Hinkson. 
Martha E. Jowett. 
C. M. Kingwell. 
Miss L. Masters. 

Annie 


C. E. Muirhead. 
Elizabeth N. Pringle. 
Wm. C. Roberts. 
May Robson. 

Harry Savile. 
Florence Shaw. 

May S. Tyrer. 

Albert Wheelwright. 
L. White. 


Class II. 


Mary F. Acheson. 
Beatrice K. Allen. 
Annie R. Atkey. 
Florence M. Cockram. 
Edith Cottingham. 
Ellie Crossman. 

M. B. Frater. 

Alice Mary Glassock. 
Fred J. Gray. 

Miss C. J. Harris. 
Sarah Hiam. 


Emily Hirst. 

MaryE. Hutchinson. 
Blanche A. Moody. 
Margaret Moore. 
Mildred Richardson. 
Julia Sanders. 
William Sowdon. 
Alice E. Stretton. 
Edith Emily Taylor. 
Ethel F. Teetgen. 
Madeline Wharton. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

It was well for us that we not only wooed but 
won an Alpine breeze before having to face the 
many maddening devices of our competitors. 
That the examination has afforded us much 
intellectual refreshment we do not deny; but it 
has been of the sort which is induced by mental 
gymnastics rather than by mental repose. 

AVe should much like to introduce our 
readers to the remarkable, not to say eccen¬ 
tric, beauties of many of the puzzles sent 
in. But we should require at least one whole 
part of The Girl’s Own Paper for the 
purpose, and the idea does not seem to com¬ 
mend itself to our autocratic friend the Editor. 
We cannot single out one specimen for repro¬ 
duction as being the best. The two sent in 
by the sisters Vander Linden are much better 
drawn than any others, but, as far as composi¬ 
tion is concerned, the work of the other prize¬ 
winners is superior. In a future competition 
on the same lines we shall hope to find a 
puzzle which, combining both virtues, may be 
published as a model of all that a puzzle 
should be ; but in the present instance we must 


content ourselves ’with offering a few common¬ 
place observations on the work in general. 

Imitation as a form of flattery is justly held 
in high repute, and during the whole of our 
examination our interstices of time were filled 
with thoughts of a very self-complacent 
character. And yet this very imitation went 
astray in two directions; sometimes it de¬ 
generated into undisguised copying, and some¬ 
times it was too conspicuous by its absence 
altogether. Taking the latter of these faults 
first, we must point out that in our conditions 
we expressly stipulated for the following of 
certain models; on the other hand, we ex¬ 
pected competitors to infer that originality in 
detail would be one of the crucial tests by 
which the work would have to be judged. 

Of the two methods for presenting the 
puzzle the picture form was the most popular ; 
and in this class much of the work was really 
admirable. But it was in this class, too, that 
the tendency to copy most asserted itself, and 
many drawings had to be rejected for want of 
freshness and originality. Another fault which 
spoilt a few puzzles was the introduction of 
too much verbal matter as a guide to missing 
letters or words, something after this style 
(the pictures must be imagined) :— 

D ear eddy tor re (an important part of 
speech) of (an organ), 

In-pit-y loo (the most satisfactory form 
of money) ere 24, 

And b-less (not behind) we part ; 

It gr eaves (a substantial kind of food) 
otli in-most-core 

That i n o longer (the eldest son) I s tart, 
and so on, with much irritating effect. 

Only one puzzle in this class disregarded 
entirely the condition as to model; it repro¬ 
duced the poem in the deaf and dumb alphabet, 
and has been “ highly commended ” on account 
of its artistic merit. The dropping of h’s and 
their insertion in wrong places we have held to 
be very serious blemishes. It is distressing to 
be obliged to relate that a high M does duty, 
in more than one drawing, for I’m, while the 
picture of a hand is coolly given as the 
euphonic equivalent for and. 










OUR NEW PUZZLE POEM. 


The drawings and symbols employed were 
not often difficult to understand, but now and 
then we were genuinely puzzled, even with 
the key before us. One picture, which we 
mistook for a fortress or an ironclad, or some 
other engine of war, turned out to be nothing 
more harmful than a nicely ironed linen shirt, 
with collars and cuffs standing on it. We 
almost awarded a prize to the artist, who is a 
constant competitor, for so successfully aveng¬ 
ing herself on a series of similar mystifications. 
Perhaps one of the most ingenious of the 
many new devices for our discomfiture was the 
introduction of “ A.D. 622 — a” in place of 
the letters hegir, the year being the first of 
the Moslem era, dating from the flight of 
Mohammed from Mecca, and being known 
among the learned as Hegira. Four papers 
presented this device in one form or another. 

We were actually obliged to condemn a few 
puzzles for their excessive difficulty—a point 
on which we could judge with the more confi¬ 
dence because of the solution before us. It is 
not necessarily a sign of merit in a puzzle that 
it should be absolutely incomprehensible, nor 
is it an evidence of greater skill on the part of 
its constructor. Indeed, our experience leads 
in quite the opposite direction. 

Now as to the puzzles in verbal form. A 
large number were sent in, but the work as a 
whole was not satisfactory. To begin with, 
the majority of competitors quite ignored the 
model provided for them ; unless, indeed, they 
failed to understand it. Over and over again 
came the same thing—the words of the poem 
split up into meaningless groups of letters, 
with capitals scattered up and down indis¬ 
criminately. We do not say there was no 
merit in any of these performances; some 
were much more skilfully done than others, 
and the result was, at first sight, bewildering. 
But, on close inspection, every difficulty van¬ 
ished from the best of them, and the “puzzle” 
was solved. Here is a piece of useful advice 
in this mild form of hieroglyphics :— 

Th ereis Amax imwis Ea Ndtr ue, 
Forallw hoca nconstr Ueit, 

Fin Dout exa ctlyW hattodO 
Befo Reyo ugoa ndd olt. 

It is difficult to say why the habit of 
accuracy is not more persistently cultivated. 

It may seem to be a very trifling thing in this 
connection, but inaccuracy in little things is 
not a good preparation for accuracy in great. 
The capacity to master details may be acquired 
by all—it is simply a question of taking pains ; 
and yet for lack of it how many there are who 
fail to realise the true purpose of their life. 
At the root of the mischief lies the utterly 
detestable spirit of “ it doesn't matter’’ and 
“ that’ll do.” They who indulge it must bid 
good-bye to their hopes of usefulness, in what¬ 
ever path of life they are destined to walk. 
One of the noblest ambitions is to be trust¬ 
worthy, but it is only to be attained by those 
who have learned to discharge the smallest 
duty with exactness and precision. And that 
way lies happiness. For certainly the keenest 
and purest joy is experienced by those who, 
through faithfulness in little things, understand 
most perfectly the art of service. 

But we are forgetting our vocation, though 
the text was too opportune to pass by without 
a comment. 

Other models than the one already referred 
to were adopted by a few competitors. In 
one instance a footnote courteously invited us 
to “ count ten letters back in the alphabet for 
each of the above letters.” We hastily mur¬ 
mured “ No, thank you,” and passed on. 

Of the puzzles which fulfilled the necessary 
conditions there is not much to be said. It 
was not easy to find ten worthy of a prize; 
but it is not necessary to dwell on that side of 
the question ; and after all there were ten 
which were better than the rest. 


The competition certainly aroused great 
interest, and had the conditions for the second 
class been more intelligently grasped, we could 
not have found a single ungracious word to say. 


SUNSET AT ENGELBERG. 
Foreign Award. 

Highly Commended. 

May Ancient (Nova Scotia), Harry E. Bevan 
(Ceylon), Mrs. Shilstone (Barbados), 
Henrietta Swete (Montreal). 

Honourable Mention. 

Mrs. Betham (Bisrampur), Mrs. Bowen 
(Hyderabad), Adela Cattle (Calcutta), 
Annie C. Duguid (Melbourne), Clara J. 
Hardy (Melbourne), Daisy H. Lyall 
(South Africa), May Malone (Antigua), 
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Elizabeth B. Mott (Skenes Creek, Aus¬ 
tralia), Lilian Skene (Vancouver), Ada G. 
Waide (California). 


INDIGESTION. 

Mary S. Reid (New Zealand). Many thanks 
for your kind letter enclosing a capital 
solution. We are sorry that you and 
others have been debarred by distance 
from competing, but the time allowed in 
the more recent competitions will probably 
meet your case. 

Rose H. Hake (Victoria) also sends a good 
solution from a peaceful corner of the 
globe which is blessed with only one mail 
per week. 

Ellen M. Price. Your solution was highly 
commended ; sorry for mistake in name/ 
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1 ■^ I *f HT Prizes (two guineas and six half-guineas ) are offered for the best solutions of 
the above Puzzle Poem. The following conditions must be observed :— 

1. Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only. 

2. Each paper to be headed with the name and address of the competitor. 

3. Attention must be paid to spelling, punctuation, and neatness. 

4. Send by post to Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. “ Puzzle 
Poem ’ to be written on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

5. The last day for receiving solutions from Great Britain and Ireland will be Novem¬ 
ber 24, 1894 J from Abroad, January 24, 1895. 

• a view t0 make the interest in the competition as general as possible, no 

pnze wfll be awarded to any competitor who has been successful before. Special mention, 
will, however, be made of solvers who, but for this rule, would have received prizes. 
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OUR PHOTOGRAPH 



COMPETITION. 

In these days of beautiful amateur work the Editor will be 
surprised if this competition is not an unusually successful one. 

Three prizes will be awarded to the three best amateur 
photographers (girls and women only) who will send him theif 
photographs of A p RETTY GrRL . 

The photographs in each case must be certified as the 
sender’s own work, i.e. the photograph must have been taken 
by the sender herself, and must also have been developed, 
printed, toned, fixed and mounted by her. 

The photographs, which may be of any size, should be 
mounted on cardboard and not framed. On the back of each 
photograph the following should be written out and signed :— 

I hereby certify that this photograph is the sole work of 

[name) . {address) . 

Signed by ( parent , minister , or 

teacher , or any other responsible person who has seen the work 
do?ie.) 

Three prizes of Ten, Five, and Three Guineas respectively 
will be awarded, and will be sent by cheque to the senders of 
the three best photographs judged to be so by the Editor. 

Should the Editor wish to do so the three prize photographs 
will be printed in the magazine for the pleasure and benefit of 
the general reader. 

The last day for receiving the competitors’ work is January 10, 
1895, thus giving a fair opportunity of competing to our 
Colonial readers. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


\3 






X\tyj 


MUSIC. 

Eseh is probably not very strong in health, and as 
she is young should be careful to avoid taking 
notes that are either too high or too low for her 

Sister to a B.A.—The meaning of “ op.” attached 
to a list of music, is work or composition. It is 
from the Latin word opus. 

B. S. M.—There are several meanings to the word 
“ school ” besides that of seminary. It is also 
applied to those holding similar opinions on various 
subjects, such as music, “ the school of Wagner, 
or in theology, etc. . 

M. P. S.—Organ-playing requires a very ditterent 
touch from that essential to piano-playing, and the 
habit of practising on the former instrument is 
likely to spoil your touch for the latter, which 
should be light and brilliant. 

Queen Gwen. —1. You should make a selection from 
any offered you at a music publisher’s, where they 
will give you advice as to the best.—2. We cannot 
give trade addresses. 


‘miscellaneous. 

Frances. —“ A New Occupation for Girls ” contained 
information about training for children’s nurses, 
vol. xiv., May 13, 1893. 

Queenie. —January 2nd, 1874, was a Friday. 

“ Those Three ” should avoid doing anything which 
could be commented upon as indiscreet. Take a 
chaperon on such excursions, and have your own 
basket of provisions in addition to those taken by 
your gentlemen friends. 

H. M. F.—1. It is very usual for the bridegroom to 
kiss his bride immediately after the ceremony ; at 
any rate he should do so when in the vestry, at the 
signing of the register—2. The word “ says ” is not 
pronounced as “ saas,” but as “ sez.” 

Alresford. —Headaches are produced by a variety 
of causes. As you are a stranger to us we cannot 
prescribe for you, but you would do well to consult 
a doctor. Most of them give advice free to persons 
who call early in the morning. 

Sunflower. —The 24th of February, in 1870, was a 
Thursday and the 7th of August, 1870, a Sunday. 


Violette. —If you cannot go with either of your 
parents to the sea or country accompanied by your 
sister, you must go to some Home of Rest, \vhere 
you would be under the care of the matron. There 
is a country home at Framfield, Sussex (The Haw¬ 
thornes), where girls over fifteen are received. 
Address Miss H. Mason. . 

Home Dressmaker inquires why a certain kind of 
very clear muslin is called “ book-muslin ” ? The 
word is derived from Buke, a district in India, 
where that description of textile was first manufac¬ 
tured. The word “ book ” is a corruption of Buke. 

Margot. —We think that, as a rule, the ocean gains 
more from the land than the latter from the ocean. 
Nevertheless, Finland is an important example to 
the contrary. During the last century observations 
have been taken, which show that the coast has 
been gradually elevated; so much so, that islands 
near the coast have been formed into peninsulas. 

Constance G. M.—The “Celestial Empire” is so 
called, because the first emperors are said to have 
been celestial deities—hence the Chinese themselves 
are called “ Celestials.” 































Drawn by G. L. Seymour. 


My bonny lass she smileth 
When she my heart beguileth.” 


Old Song . 
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MARSH MARIGOLDS. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “ My Lady Marjorie,” etc. 



“ *' OH, HOW GOOD YOU ARE ! ’ CRIED SHE.” 


All rights resen>£d.~\ 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 



CHAPTER V. 

LIONEL GOES BIRD-NESTING IN THE PARK. 

VISIT from 
Cousin Ru¬ 
fus was apt 
to leave 
Lionel in a 
slightly dis- 
t r a c t e d 
mood. Like 
all boys he 
was fond of 
pleasure, 
and could 
not see that 
the pursuit 
of the same 
would be 
deleterious 
to his cha¬ 
racter. It 
was such 
“awful 
Cousin Ru¬ 
fus’s, and really it 
was slow being the 
only boy at home. 
Yes ! he meant what he said when he 
wished Cousin Frank would send him a 
monkey. In discontented moods such 
as these the boy usually took to his feet, 
and scoured the country far and wide for 
entertainment. The beauties of nature 
were in a way lost upon him, or at least 
were secondary ; at the present moment 
his various collections of butterflies and 
birds’ eggs were of primary importance. 
In fact the irregular hours were telling 
upon him ; he ought to have been at 
school, busily occupied in preparing his 
mind for any future demands; but 
Lionel’s mind was now becoming such 
a very idle expanse, losing daily the 
power of sustained effort, that Mr. 
Marphell began to be hopeless of making 
anything of his son. 

But Lionel had one unassailable good 
point, he was devoted to his sisters, and 
would endure boredom for an afternoon 
for their sakes. Ritchie could rely on him 
to act as her valiant aide-de-camp on 
those dreadful afternoons which she had 
to spend in trying to teach the church 
choir. 

On the Saturday afternoon following 
the visit of Cousin Rufus the brother 
stood by his sister through a more than 
usually trying experience. Ritchie was 
really too young to keep the village choir 
in order, whose members were vain and 
obstinate as only country choirs can be, 
not only flatly disobeying Ritchie’s gentle 
commands, but ready to turn on her 
with advice as to time and tune. 

“ You see, Miss Ritchie, we don’t 
mind telling the likes of you, because 
you be young, and we’ve sung in this 
yeer choir nigh on fifteen year.” 

Poor modest Ritchie, between fear of 
givingoffence, and the absolute necessity 
of holding her own, was reduced to the 
verge of tears. Lionel entered rashly 
into the field, with valour exceeding 
discretion, and was beginning to express 
his views as to the dense quality of 
village brains with boyish candour, when 
a hand was softly put over his mouth, 
and the genial voice of the rector said, 
“ Now, my friends; what is the subject 


in question ? Here I am, ready to be 
judge, jury—everything in fact but a 
singer.” 

“Oh, Mr. Fortescue ! ” cried Lionel, 
rapturously, ready to turn a somersault 
in delight; while Ritchie’s eyes, bright 
with unshed tears, gave the visitor 
welcome, as he with the greatest tact 
brought the singers into perfect accord 
with the young organist’s wishes, and 
made her work a pleasure instead of 
painful battle. 

“Oh, how good you are ! cried she, 
when the singers had all trooped away, 
leaving the rector with the brother and 
sister. “ I was in absolute despair when 
you came in. I am afraid I am not big 
enough ; now no one would think of dis¬ 
puting anything Ruth says-” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Fortescue. “There 
is no doubt that physical power and a 
certain amount of avoirdupois add weight 
to the expression of opinion in the eyes 
of ignorant folk. But never mind, Miss 
Ritchie, there are more ways than one 
of mastering the situation. Wait till 
this leaven works. When our friends 
see how much respect their rector has 
for his little organist, they will soon 
alter their manner to her.” 

“Oh, Mr. Fortescue!” cried Lionel. 
“ Do you mean to come again ? ” 

“I do indeed, unless 1 have an un¬ 
expected parish call to make; and I 
shall try to arrange matters so that this 
will not happen. I look upon the 
musical service in our church as of the 
greatest importance, and I want to help 
my brave little friend here to keep it up 
to her father’s standard.” As Mr. 
Fortescue turned to look at Ritchie, he 
met her eyes, golden brown like Ruth’s, 
full of the gratitude words could not 
express. Fie did not suspect to the full, 
the importance which the Marphell 
family attached to the almost nominal 
salary, and that Ritchie had been in 
despair for fear she would be obliged 
to give it up to an older person. It 
was, in fact, the only ready money which 
the family could count upon with cer¬ 
tainty, and the five pounds a quarter 
meant the necessities of life to them. 
To lose this would have been an absolute 
disaster. But at least the rector read 
enough to show him that he had been 
the right man in the right place in the 
choir practice, and he repeated his 
promise to be there again as they left 
the church, and walked homewards over 
the green. They had come to the cross¬ 
roads, and the farm was already in sight 
before Mr. Fortescue left them, and 
Ritchie sprang over the stile into the 
meadow to dance along the winding 
path like a happy child, her heart full 
of gratitude to this kind friend. What 
a grand, noble face he had ! He was 
like the pictures of the prophets, which a 
friend had sent Marion—only not so old. 

The rector meantime walked onwards 
forecasting in his mind the kind of 
woman a maid with such a lovely sweet 
nature might become ; haunted by the 
depth of expression in the dewy eyes. 
The young people thought him of 
advanced age, but scarce thirty-five 
summers had passed over his head, and 
since the death of his mother two years 
since, he had been learning in its full 


bitterness the page of life man calls 
loneliness. 

As for Lionel, he felt that when a 
fellow had spent the best hours of the 
afternoon in teaching rustics to sing, he 
deserved some indulgence, so, sure that 
Ritchie would plead "his cause if he was 
too late for tea, he darted off across the 
intervening stretch of common land, and 
climbed the park wall into his cousin’s 
grounds, which he knew from experience 
afforded a splendid field for bird-nesting. 
But to-day he wanted exercise for his 
muscles as much as specimens for his 
cabinet; he craved opportunity to climb 
and run, so he sped across the park, up 
the hillocks and into green hollows, 
making for the farthest point, the shrub¬ 
bery near the house, where he knew he 
should be rewarded by a rich harvest for 
his pains. Tea-time came and passed, 
Lionel had forgotten his usual monitor 
entirely in the ardour of the quest, he 
felt neither hunger nor thirst. He cast 
his eyes upwards for larger game ; 
hurrah! a nest in the top of the oak 
which grew close to the western wing 
of the house ; a tree which should have 
been cut back, for its branches swept 
the corner gables and did much damage 
to the roof. Lionel, in possession of the 
nest, swung himself to and fro, longing 
for fresh fields to conquer, disinclined 
to return to terra firma without some 
further adventure. It was the sunset 
hour, and the sunlight shone with a red 
glow on the windows of the mansion, 
seeming to set them all afire. 

“ What a jolly house, and all for one 
fellow to live in; wish I could get in,” 
said Lionel, for the first time thinking 
how curious it was that Frank never went 
into the house himself, nor asked his 
friends to do so. Why had it been un¬ 
tenanted for so many years that the 
greater part of it had fallen into ruin, for 
Lionel from his vantage point could see 
the havoc made on the roof by the great 
branches of the oak. 

“ Frank ought to come home and look 
after things,” said he, righteously in¬ 
dignant ; and quite sure of the purity of 
his intentions in so doing, crawled 
onwards over the huge branch, and 
sprang on to the window-ledge, which 
was broad and protected by a wire 
railing. The insistent tapping of the 
twigs against the glass, had broken the 
large panes, and without a moment’s 
reflection Lionel sprang through the 
opening and landed in an attic chamber. 
It is doubtful if he would have carried 
his researches further than by giving a 
careless glance round this room, had he 
not heard a hoarse laugh near at hand 
and a voice which, after incoherent mut- 
terings, suddenly broke into the wildest 
tirade of fury against Frank Treherne. 
Lionel could hear his cousin’s name, over 
and over again, as he stood at the door 
of the attic ; but though for the moment 
a little startled, his courage rose to the 
occasion, and he set forth down the 
narrow winding stairs ready to make 
battle for his hero. 

“ There’s some fellow talking about 
Frank ; I mean to go and see what he’s 
doing. What business has he got here, 
anyway, in Frank’s house ? ” soliloquised 
the boy. He crept quietly along the dark 




USEFUL HINTS. 


corridor ; the sound came evidently from 
a room at the other end of the building. 

“ Aha! Aha! I shall smite the 
Egyptian ; I’ve got him hip and thigh ! 
I’ll teach him to be high-handed with 
his father’s confidential clerk ! I knew 
he hadn’t destroyed it, although it des¬ 
troyed him. It was a log about his 
neck and choked the breath out of his 
body. The old woman’s gold was ac¬ 
curst—it poisoned the very air he 
breathed. And the proof is mine How 
I have searched for it, for years have 
pondered every possible hiding-place ! 
Ah—and here—here j To find it here 
in an old worm-eaten casket, just as his 
hands placed it—that—night. I searched 
his desk the night he died. Died! 
Died by the visitation of God ! Con¬ 
science-stricken, my lord judge ! He 
told me he had destroyed the paper, but 
he knew I did not believe him. And I 
never got a penny for my silence. He 
died too soon—a week too soon, and I 
had not a scrap of proof to work with. 
He made me his tool; but my day was 
at hand if he had not met his reward so 
soon. I never got a penny—Frank, the 
son of a fraudulent villain, has fattened 
on the money. Frank, with his grand 
manner that deceives the world into 
thinking him of high birth, open-handed 
Frank who scatters gold on the high¬ 
ways ! He gives a thousand pounds to 
restore the church, does he ! The church 
can’t make the money clean, aha ! It 
is ill-gotten gold, Mr. Fortescue, ill- 
gotten gold! ’ ’ 

Lionel, with a boy’s dense dislike to 
mental processes, cared little about the 
allusions made to past times in this 
harangue. What he did care about was 
the fear that old Higgins had found 
some means by which he meant to harass 
the adorable Frank, hero of all boy 
hearts. Thus, sure of the importance of 
securing this paper, Lionel crept to the 
door and entered the room where the old 
man was so furiously declaiming. Here 
in the shadowy corner near the door, the 
boy, secure in his swiftness of foot, stood 
silently watching his opportunity. Hig¬ 
gins was now standing in the window 
with a crumpled paper in his hand, care¬ 
fully perusing the faded writing. As 
he read, he uttered incoherent words of 
comment, and then burst forth with his 
former cry— 

“ I have caught mine enemy ! I shall 
strike him hip and thigh, I shall slay the 
Egyptian! ” Then, after a pause, 
“ I’ll tie a rope around your neck, Frank 
Treherne, and drag you down—down— 
lower than your father ever stood. You 


unprincipled, pleasure-loving butterfly, 
I’ll pin you down and watch you struggle 
for your liberty ! You are mine, body 
and soul, Frank Treherne ! I’ll pay you 
for your scorn of Josiah Higgins ! ” 

He shook the crackling parchment 
in his fury, then hugged it close to his 
breast, delirious with evil anticipations. 
His face was hideous with commingled 
passions, revenge and avarice struggled 
for mastery. Lionel, who was familiar 
with the Pilgrim's Progress , felt as 
though he was suddenly confronted with 
one of Christian’s foes, and he made up 
his mind that this evil old man should 
not fasten his clutches on his cousin if 
he could prevent it. 

He took off his shoes, and keeping 
well in the shadow, crept within an arm’s 
length of the self-absorbed old man. 
The setting sun sent a dying flame in at 
the window, making one spot very bright, 
and the rest of the room in comparison 
correspondingly dark. The old man 
stooped over the paper, holding it close 
under his eyes with his shaking hands. 
Lionel made a sudden spring, caught 
the roll in his descent on the stooping 
figure, and ere the latter could recover 
his balance and look round, the swift¬ 
footed boy had sped across the corridor 
and up the narrow stair to the attic, and 
quicker than thought caught the swaying 
bough of the oak, swung himself with 
cat-like agility from limb to limb, and 
never paused in his flight until he found 
himself safely hidden in the darkest 
recesses of the shrubbery. 

What had he done with the parchment 
roll ? Suddenly the boy paused and 
searched his jacket pocket; it was gone. 
He turned back, doubled through the 
shrubbery until he reached the oak, and 
here he breathlessly and laboriously 
searched every inch of ground. It 
was not there! Lionel was positive 
that it was in his pocket when he reached 
the trunk of the tree ; but if this were 
so, what had become of it ? It was now 
twilight, and nothing more could be done. 

“ Well, at any rate, if I can’t find it 
he can’t,” chuckled the boy. “What 
jolly fun it was; he never saw me, and 
he’ll never know who got the paper from 
him ! I’ll tell Frank all about it when 
he comes back, and perhaps I’ll write 
to him next time Ruth is writing.” 

tie now took to his heels and ran 
home at full speed, not forgetting, how¬ 
ever, to carry his treasury of eggs with 
the greatest care. When he arrived at 
the farm, he found everyone very much 
excited over a letter of invitation which 
had just arrived from Mrs. Trelawney, 
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begging that Marion might be sent over 
to “The Glens” for a protracted visit. 
The pros and cons of this matter took 
up all the serious thought of the family, 
and Lionel, whose memory was of the 
weakest, forgot to tell his father of his 
afternoon’s adventure. He forgot, too, 
that he intended to go back next day 
and search the shrubberies for the lost 
parchment. Perhaps, too, he was not 
quite inclined to relate the means by 
which he gained entrance to the house. 
His parents were very strict, and might 
possibly see no fun in the adventure, 
but look upon it as a serious misdemean¬ 
our. Frank, of course, would enjoy the 
joke, yes, he soothed his conscience with 
this reflection when an inward voice 
once or twice rebelled against this slip¬ 
shod honesty. Of course he would tell 
Frank the whole story, and anyway he 
would write and caution him against 
the ex-steward. To do Lionel justice, 
he exhausted himself in the effort to 
make valuable epistolary suggestions to 
his cousin. 

“ Dear Frank, 

“ I got into your house. The roof 
is broken up. Anybody could climb in 
at the attic window, and old Higgins 
was there stealing papers. I got it 
from him. He never saw me. But I 
lost it. It’s about an old woman, I 
think. He hates you. He said he’d 
rope you round the neck. But he can’t, 
because I jumped onto his back and 
snatched the old paper out of his hand. 
I’m sorry I lost it; but I came head 
foremost down the tree, and it tumbled 
out of my pocket. I’ll go over and look 
for it some day. I wish you’d come 
home. Will you bring me a monkey ? 
I can keep it in the hen-house, I know 
Ruth won’t mind. 

“ Your affectionate cousin, 

“ Lionel.” 

This most incomprehensible letter 
caused Frank many an uncomfortable 
hour as he tramped the deck of the 
homeward-bound steamer. 

There was a look in his deep-set eyes 
which at times contradicted the non¬ 
chalance and careless gaiety of his super¬ 
ficial manner. 

And the old oak tapping insistently 
at the attic window, sighing and moan¬ 
ing at the touch of the western winds, 
yet kept sacredly the secret of its 
master in that roll of yellow parchment 
which lay in the hollow of the massive 
trunk, just as it had fallen on the boy’s 
headlong descent from the tree. 

(To be continued.) 


Lemon Drops. —Grate the peel of three 
good sized lemons, add to it half a pound of 
castor sugar, one tablespoonful of fine flour, 
and beat well into it the whites of two eggs. 
Butter some kitchen paper and drop the 
mixture from a teaspoon into it and bake in 
a moderate oven on a tin sheet. 

Sultana Drop Cakes. —Mix one pound of 
dry flour with half a pound of butter; after you 
have rubbed it well in, add a quarter of a pound 
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of castor sugar, half a pound of sultanas well- 
washed and dried, one egg and two table¬ 
spoonfuls of orange flower water, and one 
tablespoonful of sherry or brandy; drop on a 
baking sheet well floured. 

Gherkin Pickle. —Cut some nice young 
gherkins or small cucumbers, spread them on 
a dish and sprinkle the ordinary cooking-salt 
over them, and let them lie in the salt for seven 
or eight days. Drain them quite free from 


salt and put them in a stone jar, covering them 
with boiling vinegar. Set the jar near the 
fire and cover over the gherkins plenty of nice 
fresh vine leaves, and leave them for an hour 
or so, and, if they do not become a pretty good 
colour, pour the vinegar back again and boil, 
and cover them each time with fresh vine 
leaves ; after the second time they will become 
a nice spring green. Tie it up with parch¬ 
ment or use a good cork, and keep it in a 
dry place. 
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CHAPTER n. 

“ You will be shocked at ray untidy room,” 
said May as her visitor entered. “It is so 
different from yours, but then you are naturally 
tidy.” 

Winifred laughed. “ I wish mother could 
hear you say so, how amused she would be ! 
No, May, I am not naturally tidy, but mother 
has made us so. She dislikes disorder, and as 
children we were trained to be orderly, and 
punished when we were not—not very severe 
punishments, but enough to make us remember 
that it was a fault.” 

“ Not a serious fault though.” 

“It is more serious than it looks,” said 
Winifred. “ Untidiness wastes time, and that 
is wrong. Then, too, if one tosses one’s things 
about it spoils them, and makes them shabby 
soon, so that it means having to wear them 
when all the freshness is off, or else buying 
new, so that money is wasted. Mother says 
practically untidiness is extravagance.” 

“Dear me, what a bother it must be to 
have to think of all those things,” said May. 

“ It is not so now. As a child I found it 
so. I was always leaving my things about and 
hunting for what I could not find, but after a 
while I got into the habit of being orderly, and 
now it is second nature.” 

“'Now sit down in that chair, and I shall 
take the things out of my wardrobe and you 
may say anything you like about them. Now 
is not that a handsome offer ? But what 
have you got in that bag ? ” continued May 
without waiting for an answer to her first 
question. 

“ I bought a hat this morning, when I was 
out with mother, and I brought it in as I 
thought when we had looked over your things 
I might trim it here, as it is really too hot to 
go out.” 

“ That is a lovely idea. I want so much to 
see you trim a hat; you learnt something about 
millinery, did you not ? ” 

“In a second-hand kind of way. One of 
my cousins took lessons from a Bond Street 
milliner, and I used to ask her to show me 
what she had learnt, and what she taught me 
has been most useful. I don’t mean my rich 
cousins in Kensington, but the Wyverns. They 
are all learning some profession, so that if they 
like they can earn their own living, and Ethel 
has taken up millinery.” 

Meanwhile May had opened a large press 
and was taking down several dresses and 
jackets. 

“Don’t you put any loops to your dresses 
and jackets to hang them up by?” inquired 
Winifred as she noticed that the jackets were 
hung on pegs by the arm-holes and the dresses 
in any fashion. 

“ There have been loops on most of my 
things, but when they got broken or unsewn 
I always forgot to mend them. As long as 
the things get hung up, that is the chief 
thing.” 

“It spoils dresses though. Just look, the 
peg has almost come through this beige, which 
is not lined, and it has left such a mark.” 

“ So it has. Well, I must sew loops on.” 

“ Give me your work-basket and I will do 
some for you,” said Winifred. “ Pasian bind¬ 
ing is as good a thing as anything, and I see 
you have some here. May I use it ? ” 


WINIFRED’S WARDROBE. 

By JOSEPHA CRANE. 

“ Certainly How angelic of you to do it. 
Will you put one on this dress ? ” 

“ Dresses ought to have two, laid on the 
inner side of the waistband and flat. If at a 
little distance from each other the dress can 
be well hung on two pegs. Oh, May, is that 
your pretty evening-dress—the one you had 
for the Haweys ? ” 

“ Yes—of course it is. What is the matter 
with it ? ” asked May. 

“It seems most dreadfully tumbled about,” 
said Winifred. “ Do you always keep it 
hanging up in the same press with your day 
dresses ? ” 

“Yes—where else should I put it ? ” 

“Well, I think a nice evening dress, that 
particularly with the delicate chiffon trimming, 
should be laid carefully in a drawer by itself. 
In a wardrobe where your other things hang 
it runs a risk of being hurt. If it has to be 
in the one press, a good plan is to have a large 
bag made of linen or cotton and slip the dress 
into it. It must be quite the length of the 
skirt and then it can hang at the back. But 
why not use that ottoman if you can’t spare a 
drawer ? ” 

“It is full of things.” 

“ Can’t they be turned out ? ” 

“ Yes, perhaps they can. Well, this is the 
dress I am going to wear at the Haweys. 
Will it do ? ” 

The dress was a light tweed, prettily made 
but full of dust, and the coat which matched it 
looked sadly in want of a brushing. 

“ Yes, very nicely. May I brush it ? ” 

“Yes, if I can iind a brush,” said May. 
“ I believe there is one somewhere.” 

“ Don’t you brush your things every day ? ” 
asked Winifred. 

“Dear me, no, Winifred. If they get very 
dirty in winter I send them down to" be dried, 
and Hannah then brushes the mud off; but I 
just give the things a shake and that is all. I 
always intend to brush my jacket before I go 
out, but I often forget. Perhaps I shall mend 
my ways now,” said May with a charming 
smile on her pretty face. 

“ I knew two girls—I met them at the 
Wyverns—and they were sisters, and had 
exactly the same allowance for dress. Mary 
was always as well dressed as Jean was the 
reverse, and one day when we were talking of 
clothes Mary told me why it was,” said 
Winifred. 

“ Why was it ? ” 

“ Mary said that she was careful with her 
clothes, always brushing the dust out of her 
things at once when she took them off, 
smoothing out ribbons, folding her veils and 
taking pains to keep her things in order, 
whereas Jean did not care in the very least how 
hers were tumbled about, and the braid and 
trimmings on her dresses were often full of 
dust and seldom brushed.” 

“ Now, Winifred,” said May, “ I think after 
that brushing you are giving my tweed, and— 
yes—I see you think I might sew down those 
hooks which seem likely to come off, that it 
will do nicely for the Haweys. Of course I 
shall only wear a blouse and not the jacket 
in this hot w r eather, and I think my new lace 
hat with roses will be very sweet with it.” 

“I don’t think I care for a tweed dress and 
a lace hat. I like things in keeping,” said 
Winifred; “as I read somewhere lately, 


1 Don’t crown a factory chimney with an 
Italian campanile,’ i.e. an English tailor’s chef 
d'ceuvre with that of a French milliner.” 

“ I see what you mean,” said May, who 
quickly caught at an idea. “I agree—a sailor 
hat would be better, as it is too hot for a felt.” 

“ What are you going to do with those 
dresses ? ” asked Winifred pointing to some 
which May flung on the floor. 

“ They will do for the poor. We can have 
a day of mending them up, if you will help 
me.” 

“ Gladly ! ” said Winifred. 

“ Since you talked about adapting dresses for 
the evening I have had a brilliant idea. I am 
going to do this up. I sha’n’t tell uncle or 
the boys a word about it, but I shall put it on 
and wear it every evening until I make up 
another for a change.” 

“I am sure you will like the plan,” said 
Winifred. “Now I have done the loops I 
shall begin my hat, as it is no use our attack¬ 
ing that pile for the poor to-day.” 

“Yes. Oh, what a pretty shape!” said 
May. “ How are you going to trim it ? ” 

‘ ‘ With this ribbon and lace and these 
flowers,” said Winifred, proceeding to cut 
some thin black sarcenet she had with her. 
She cut the width of the silk about half a 
quarter of a yard in depth. 

“ What is that for ? ” inquired May. 

“ To line the hat with.” 

“ I never line my hats, those at least which 
I trim for myself. Why bother about it ? ” 

“ Oh, because it is so much neater, for one 
thing,” said Winifred ; “ the lining hides all 
the stitches and pins, and makes the inside 
look so nice, and then it is better for the hair ! 
The roughness of the straw often cuts the 
hair, and even if it does not do that it makes 
one’s hair very disorderly, for it is sure to catch 
in it.” 

“ But why are you doing it now ? ” asked 
May, as Winifred, having turned down two 
folds of about a quarter of an inch wide, pro¬ 
ceeded to run, instead of hemming it, with fine 
black sewing-silk. 

“ The hat-lining is put in first of all. This 
hem is for the running-string, which is of 
narrow China ribbon. I shall run it through, 
but not draw it, and the other edge I shall sew 
to the hat.” 

Winifred finished the hem for the running- 
ribbon, and then, placing the edge of the 
lining round the crown of the hat, she sewed 
it in on the wrong side, passing her needle 
through the straw, leaving very small, almost 
imperceptible stitches outside and longer ones 
inside. When this was done she was ready to 
begin the trimming. 

“ I shall make the bows first; ” said Wini¬ 
fred. “ I am glad I have ribbon, as ribbon 
bows are so easy to make.” 

“Before you begin please tell me, Wini¬ 
fred, how you hem down velvet when it is on 
the cross or straight ? I mean, so that the 
stitches don’t show through and the fold is not 
heavy. I have tried and cannot do it. Here 
is an end of velvet, do show me.” 

“ You only fold it down once,” said 
Winifred, taking the piece of velvet from 
May’s hand, “ and you do a kind of herring¬ 
bone stitch, only working from right to left 
instead of from left to right, so ”—and Wini¬ 
fred worked as will be seen in Fig. i of our 
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illustrations, passing her needle in through the 
turned-over fold, but not through to the velvet 
over which it was folded, and in the lower 
stitches only catching up a couple or so of 
threads on the wrong side of the velvet in such 
a way that the stitches did not show on the 
right side. In working, May noticed that she 
held the velvet very lightly, pressing it as little 
as possible, for, as she explained, every finger¬ 
mark is seen on it. 

“ What curious needles you use,” said May, 
as Winifred took a long needle from her needle- 
case. It was much longer than an ordinary 
needle, though its eye was like it. 

“These are what are called *straw needles,’” 
said Winifred, “ and they are generally used 
in millinery, and are very much more con¬ 
venient than any others. You can get them 
at most drapers’ shops. But now for my 
bows. Look, May ! ”—and Winifred folded 
the doubled ribbon two or three times and 
pierced it through as you see in Fig. 2, having 
threaded her straw needle with strong cotton. 
Then she wound the cotton round several 
times very tightly, and that made the stem of 
the bow firm. The needle is then passed 
through and it is finished off. When a tuft 
of several bows together are made the ribbon 
or velvet is not cut, but each loop is made in 
this way and the last end cut off diagonally. 
There is a good deal of knack in the making 
of bows, but if done in this way it will be 
found as May discovered, that it is a knack 
that can be acquired. 



The ribbon bows finished, Winifred sewed 
them in with firm stitches. 

“ I always find it such a trouble sewing 
flowers or feathers into a hat,” said May. “ I 
generally lose my temper over it; the thread 
catches in the flowers, and it is not an easy 
matter. What are you smiling at, Winifred ? ” 
“ I am smiling because I never sew them 
in,” said Winifred, “ at least flowers. Ostrich 
feathers I do sometimes, but that was one 
thing my cousin taught me, that flowers are 
less handled and consequently less spoilt if 
you pin them in. Of course one must use good 
strong pins like these,” continued Winifred, 
handing May a paper of large strong pins. 

“I see; what a good idea,” said May; 
“ but, Winifred, why do you not rest the hat 
on the table as you work ? ” 

“ Because, holding it in my lap is better ; it 
is less likely to crush or hurt any of the 
trimming. 

The hat looked very pretty when Winifred 
had finished it, and May was delighted. 
When complete, Winifred cut a small piece of 
about four inches square of the silk and tacked 


it into the very centre of the crown. 
Then all being finished, the ribbon 
was drawn and tied into a little 
bow. The lining was not deep 
enough to meet in the middle, so 
that the little piece put in the 
crown made a tidy centre. Just as 
it was finished the gong sounded 
for tea, and the girls went down¬ 
stairs and had it. 

“ I wish you could have shown me some 
more about bows,” said May. “ I want to 
know how to make those done in velvet cut 



on the cross, and also with pointed ends. I 
have some more scraps, could you show me ? 
We need not go up again to my room, I will 
bring the things down here,” she added as 
Winifred gladly assented to her request. 

Winifred folded the velvet as you see in Figs. 
4 and 5, and having run down the open sides 
closely with fairly strong cotton, she turned the 
ends inside out, and the velvet ends of the same 



shape as those in our illustration were ready 
made. Looped bows would, of course, be 
made with velvet sewn as in Fig. 1, and then 
doubled together and treated exactly like the 
ribbon bows in Figs. 2 and 3. 

“ While I am here I may as well show you 
what is called ‘ milliner’s run,’ ” said Winifred. 
“ Can you give me some muslin or—here, this 
bit of thin silk will do.” 

Wiuifred then proceeded to run as you see 
in Fig. 6, only she never took her needle out, 
but drew the thread through as the needle 
was pushed in the running further and further. 

“Yes, it is very ingenious,” said May; 
“ but, Winifred, what is the use of it ? ” 
“You can run quicker that way than in the 
ordinary way, and when you have rows of 
running to do it is very handy. You know 
those silk hats that you fancied so much last 
year ? Well, they are all made in this way, 
row upon row of running, and then all the 
threads being drawn together into a kind of 
gauging.” 

.... 6 


“ There is another thing I want to know 
how to do,” said May. “ There are such 
lovely little velvet rolls often placed along the 
brim of hats. Do you know how to do 
them ? ” 

“Yes, and I think Ethel said they were 
called French rolls. You can do them with 
ribbon velvet, but velvet on the cross is much 
better. I can show you with this piece,” and 
Winifred cut a strip about an inch and a half 
wide. Then, turning in the two edges and 
holding it so that they met together, she 
sewed them with slip-stitch. 

The way in which she did it is seen in Fig. 
7. The stitches must never be seen, and 
should be lost in the folds. When the needle 
is withdrawn and a fresh start made, it should 
go in very near the place where it came out 
at. 

Another way is to just allow the edges of 



the velvet to meet, and to secure them together 
in the manner seen in Fig. r. 

“Thank you very much, Winifred,” said 
May; “ I know now quite how to trim a hat.” 

“If you want to put strings to a hat or 
bonnet, take the whole length of the velvet or 
ribbon and tie it loosely in one knot in the 
middle. The loop hides the stitches necessaiy 
for sewing it to the hat, for pins are never safe 
in this case.” 

“Winifred, when can I come in and see 
your things ? ” asked May. 

“ What do you mean, May ? ” 

“ I want to see your things—your dresses 
and all your little plans for keeping your 
things tidy. Can I come ? ” 

“Yes, of course, May. And I promise 
I won’t have a special tidying-up for you ; you 
shall see my things just as they are, and then 
you can help me to sort out some things for the 
poor.” 

“ Yes, I will bring in those I have, and 
perhaps between us we can manage some things 
that will be useful. Winifred ”—and May 
paused. 

“Yes?” 

“ I have been thinking, Winnie, I should 
like to do something for the poor. Will you 
help me ? I haven’t much money to give, but 
I have time. Can we arrange one afternoon 
a week, do you think, to work for them ? ” 

“We could not always do it on a fixed 
afternoon,” said Winifred, “ but we might do 
our best. It is a very good idea. There is no 
use in asking Maud to help us, for she cares 
for nothing but her studio. However, she 
helps the poor by it, for she sells her pictures 
and gives the money away very often.” 

“ I wish I could do something,” said a 
small voice. 

“ It was Eve, the invalid, who had just 
come in from her ride in a Bath chair. 

“We shall find something for you to do,” 
said May, looking lovingly at her sister as she 
helped her on to her couch. 

“ I must go. I promised to be in at five,” 
said Winifred. 

“You are so punctual,” said May. 
“Punctuality and tidiness always 
seem to me old-maidish.” 

“ Mother is both,” laughed Wini¬ 
fred colouring, and the colour deep¬ 
ened as May laughed. 

“ I was only joking. You are 
not really prim.” 

“I am glad of that,” said Wini¬ 
fred, and she soon took her de¬ 
parture. 

(To be continued.) 
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By SARAH TYTLER. 


PART I. 

MRS. BARIUULD, DR. JOHN AIKIN, AND LUCY AIKIN. 

little more than a 
hundred and twenty 
years ago a brother 
and sister, whose 
joint work was des¬ 
tined, in time, to. 
confer a great benefit 
and lasting pleasure 
on the boys and girls 
of England, wrote 
their first volume in 
company. John Aikin, the brother, was then 
twenty-six years of age. Anna Loetitia Aikin, 
the sister, was thirty years old. John was a 
young doctor, A nna Lsetitia was his dearly-loved 
companion and friend. They were the only son 
and daughter of a learned “ Presbyterian ” divine 
who held the posts first of Classical and next of 
Divinity Tutor in what was then called the 
Presbyterian Academy in the English town of 
Warrington. There the brother and sister 
grew up among highly favourable surroundings. 
Not only was the north-country town intel¬ 
lectual to a remarkable extent in its day, the 
renowned Academy attracted to its tutorships 
and its society generally, many men of science 
and learning. Such were Priestley, who, in 
his pursuit of natural philosophy, was one of 
the first chemists of the time; Roscoe, the 
accomplished author of Lorenzo de Medici; 
Howard the philanthropist; and Doddridge, 
the gentle and godly author of the Rise and 
Progress of the Christian Religion in the Soul. 
Doddridge was a dear friend of Mrs. Aikin’s 
family, and was a member of the Aikins’ 
household for some years. With all these dis¬ 
tinguished men John and Anna Lsetitia Aikin 
were intimately acquainted. Many of the 
pupils of the Academy, which was supported 
with great liberality by the rich Dissenters of 
the period, were notable in after years. The 
first pupil to arrive at the Academy was Lord 
Willoughby of Parham, who is described as 
having been the last of “ the old Presbyterian 
nobility of England.” 

No atmosphere could have been more 
stimulating to a clever boy and girl than that 
of Warrington, and the two Aikins were very 
clever, with such extraordinary precocity in 
Anna Laetitia’s case, that she is said to have 
read with ease at three years of age. In her 
later girlhood she persuaded her father to let 
her study Latin in addition to the French and 
Italian in which she was proficient. The 
study, rare in the women of the last century, 
did nothing to diminish either her naturally 
lively spirit or her feminine attractions. .She 
was a little elegant girl with a brilliant com¬ 
plexion, blue eyes, fair hair and fine features— 
of which there are traces in the medallions and 
silhouettes of her still in existence. Perhaps 
Mrs. Aikin—a strict Puritan in principle, neat, 
punctual and precise to a degree in practice— 
was right when she declared that a girl brought 
up in a crowd of boys must be either a hoyden 
or a prude, and that she should prefer her 
daughter to be a prude. Accordingly the 
mother’s rule over the daughter was unbending 
to austerity. Certainly Anna Lsetitia was not 
without capabilities of hoydenishness. When 
she was between fifteen and sixteen, lovely, 
witty and showing every promise of her future 
attainments, a rich farmer in the neighbour¬ 
hood, a man of mature years, asked her in 
marriage from her father. The reverend and 
learned gentleman turned over the suitor 
without hesitation to the girl herself for an 
answer. The interview took place in the 
Aikins’ old-fashioned garden—half orchard. 


The ill-matched couple could not understand 
each other. Anna Lcetitia listened without 
much patience to the well-meaning, infatuated 
wooer’s prosy arguments, declined the offer 
with youthful curtness and decision, and when 
she found the only result was his solemn 
renewal of his proposal, the situation became 
intolerable to her. In spite of her mother’s 
lessons in decorum, she cut the audience short 
in a summary manner which was more boyish 
than ladylike. The pair were near an apple- 
tree, into which the little lady suddenly climbed 
with the greatest agility, looking down 
through the branches in laughing defiance at 
the discomfited gentleman standing gaping 
below. It ought to be said in conclusion that 
he bore no malice, and in later years was wont 
to sit surrounded by her books and sound her 
praises. Possibly he had arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that, child as she was, she had been 
the wiser of the two in knowing what was best 
for both of them. 

Fourteen years later, in 1773, when Anna 
Laetitia Aikin was in full womanhood, earnest, 
thoughtful and large-minded, with the strong, 
vital colouring of the community in which she 
had been reared, she brought out, at the age 
of twenty-nine, her first volume of poems. 
Though the book is almost forgotten now, it 
was hailed with such favour by the reading 
public of the day, that it passed into four 
editions within the year. A very gratifying 
circumstance, not only to the author and her 
family, but to the whole of the little scholastic 
world in which she moved a warmly admired 
and affectionately prized figure, in ranks 
singularly congenial and sympathetic. 

None felt a keener interest in Anna Laetitia’s 
literary success than did her brother John. 
The study of medicine was apt to be conducted 
at that time in a rough-and-ready apothecary 
fashion, but he had followed it in a more 
orthodox manner as became the son of a 
learned divine. In addition to other prepara¬ 
tions, he had devoted to it the close attendance 
of two sessions at the Edinburgh University. 
But it formed no interruption to his life-long 
devotion to literature, so in the following year, 
1774, the brother and sister wrote in company 
the volume referred to in the beginning of this 
paper—a collection of fugitive miscellaneous 
pieces. The pieces had the fervour of youth, 
together with the generous high-minded 
aspirations which distinguished everything the 
couple wrote. But the first joint attempt was 
not destined to win a tithe of the popularity 
which was accorded twenty years afterwards 
to a more modest effort on the part of the pair, 
to reach and influence the world through its 
rising generation. The Aikin race were pre¬ 
eminently teachers ; though the founder of the 
family, who came south from Kirkcudbright, 
started in life as a linen-draper, his descend¬ 
ants took to teaching in some form, as to the 
career for which they were born. John 
diverged somewhat into the practice of 
medicine, but his whole soul was still steeped 
in the calling which enlightens and educates. 
He had already found leisure to publish, apart 
from his essays on song-writing, a translation 
of Tacitus’ Life of Agricola and A Treatise 
on the Manners of the Germans. John 
Aikin was a fair surgeon and physician, 
sufficiently enterprising and ambitious to go 
as far as Leyden to take his medical degree, 
but he was still better qualified for ministering 
to the minds than to the bodies of his 
patients. 

The attached, intellectual brother and 
sister, made to be comrades and allies, were 
separated for a time by their respective 
marriages—by that of John to the Aikins’ 


cousin and Anna Laetitia’s life-long friend, 
and still more by that of Anna Laetitia herself, 
to a young Frenchman name Rochemont 
Barbauld, a Nonconformist pastor and a 
teacher in the Warrington Academy. The 
last marriage occurred in the same year, 1774, 
which saw the publication of the young Aikins’ 
joint work. It was an ill-omened interruption 
to happy studies. Barbauld, though an 
honourable, conscientious man, was impulsive 
and passionate beyond all reasonable bounds, 
in a manner which foreboded in some measure 
his sad fate. In fact, it is said, that he had 
already suffered from a fit of insanity, but 
when the grave objection was laid before the 
future wife, she yielded to the suggestions of 
romantic affection, mistaken generosity, and a 
strained sense of honour. She said she had 
already given her promise, and could not draw 
back and sentence an unfortunate man, more 
speedily and certainly as she might judge, to 
his doom. 

The light in which the brother regarded the 
marriage is tolerably plain from the comments 
of his daughter Lucy on the subject many 
years afterwards. It was in all probability 
from her father she derived the impression 
that her aunt’s choice was unhappily deter¬ 
mined by the effect upon her of her mother’s dry 
matter-of-factness and ultra strictness, and by 
the glamour of French sentiment, French graces 
and accomplishments which clung to Barbauld. 
He was the grandson of a Huguenot who, while 
a child, had been smuggled in a cask into the 
ship which conveyed him to England. This 
eccentrically introduced young Emigre had 
eventually secured a share of court patronage, 
so that when Princess Louisa, daughter of 
George II. and Queen Caroline, married the 
Duke of Hesse-Cassel, the elder Barbauld 
was appointed to the post of English chaplain 
at Cassel. The younger Barbauld had dis¬ 
sented from the Episcopal Church, and on his 
marriage with Anna Lsetitia Aikin he accepted 
the pastorate of a dissenting congregation at 
Palgrave in Suffolk. As was customary with 
the holders of these small “ livings,” he com¬ 
bined with his ministerial duties the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of a boarding-school 
for boys, an undertaking in which his wife 
with her natural gifts, and the experience of 
her life at Warrington, was well fitted to 
assist him. 

No change could have been greater for Mrs. 
Barbauld than the removal from intellectual, 
stirring Warrington, with its crowd of kindred 
spirits, and its Welsh and Scotch mountains 
not far off—to the rural stagnant solitude and 
tame—if rich—repose of the Suffolk neigh¬ 
bourhood. But so steadfast were the woman’s 
principles, so eager her energy, so bright her 
temper, that she would have found ample 
compensation for what she had left behind in 
the new interests which awaited her. She would 
have entered upon them with all the cheerful 
devotion to which they were entitled, had 
everything not been over-clouded, from the 
beginning, by the terrible dread which was to 
haunt all her married life. As it was she did 
much, she kept all the school and house 
accounts. She took entire charge of a class 
of little boys. She wrote “ charming lectures ” 
on history and geography for their use. And 
for their benefit also, she wrote her Hymns 
in Prose for Children , widely approved of, 
and a far greater success than her Poems 
from the Psalms , written likewise at this 
period of her life. Her literary reputation 
raised the whole standard of the school, and 
caused it to flourish. 

The Barbaulds had no children, but not long 
after their marriage they adopted Dr. John 







Aikin’s year-old son Charles, who is spoken 
of as the delight and solace of Mrs Barbauld’s 
early married life, and the pride and comfort 
of her age. 

When the school at Palgrave was settled 
on a satisfactoiy footing, the Barbaulds 
relieved their labours, and kept themselves 
on a level with their contemporaries, by an 
annual visit to London in the winter holidays. 
From town Mrs. Barbauld wTOte lively letters 
to her brother telling all she was seeing and 
doing in the great world—describing her 
suppers with Mrs. Montagu and Mrs. 
Cbapone — recounting her introduction to 
Fanny Burney, author of Evelina and 
Cecilia, whom the elder woman found an 
agreeable, unaffected young lady—remarking 
how much she was enjoying the poems of 
“ the Scotch ploughman Burns,” and pointing 
out those she liked best, “The Address to the 
Daisy,” that to “The Mouse,” “The Cottar’s 
Saturday Night.” She also repeated the 
wonders she had heard of the German astro¬ 
nomer Herschell, the number of stars he had 
discovered, and how he would sit days and 
nights polishing, adjusting and fixing his tele¬ 
scope, till his attendants had to force food upon 
him to prevent his perishing from exhaustion. 

In 1784 Mrs. Barbauld had the great 
pleasure of receiving several members of her 
family, including her brother John, at Palgrave, 
though the happiness was speedily darkened 
by the sorrow which followed hard upon it. 
It is only necessary to read an account of the 
journey (which included this visit) to realise 
how difficult travelling was, even in England, 
a hundred years ago, and how possible it was 
for a son or a daughter who happened to be 
fixed in a more or less remote country district 
to be largely separated from kindred and 
friends. It is Lucy Aikin, Dr. John’s little 
daughter, then three years of age, who when 
woman grown chronicles the hardships of the 
expedition from Warrington in the north-west, 
to Yarmouth in mid-east. A post-chaise was 
packed with Lucy’s grandmother, her maid, 
Lucy’s small self and a little brother. The 
father rode on horseback by the side of the 
chaise. Of all seasons it was Christmas week, 
and the snow lay thick on the ground. The 
journey took six of the short winter days. 
On the last night the party were met and 
heartily welcomed by the Barbaulds at 
Palgrave. There Mrs. Aikin the grand¬ 
mother was left with her daughter Anna 
Lzetitia, while John Aikin and his little son 
and daughter proceeded next day to their 
destination, Yarmouth. Alas ! for the long- 
looked forward to family re-union; the poor 
old grandmother sank arid died, within a few 
days, from the effects of the exposure to cold 
and fatigue which she had faced undauntedly. 
She was the same uncompromising dis¬ 
ciplinarian to the last, and just as she had 
striven to mould her daughter Anna Laetitia 
on rigid lines, she styled her grand-daughter 
Lucy “Little Dunce” because she could not 
read plainly at three years. 

The comparative nearness of Palgrave and 
Yarmouth may have influenced Dr. John in his 
choice of a locality to settle and practice his 
profession in. Doubtless the brother and sister 
looked forward to many meetings during which 
endless confabulations on ancient and modern 
literature, and an interesting comparison of 
notes on what each had achieved in the 
absence of the other, would have made the 
days pass quickly, while his presence in or 
within a day’s distance of the scene of her 
work and cares would have been an unspeak¬ 
able comfort to the burdened, over-wrought 
woman. But man proposes and God disposes. 
In 1785, a year after John Aikin and his 
family were established at Yarmouth, the 
Barbaulds gave up their school and his 
pastorate. The reason alleged was that 
eleven years of teaching were beginning to 
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tell upon her health. But the real strain 
proceeded from his increasing eccentricity, 
in violent outbursts of temper and attacks of 
moodiness. 

The couple were able to travel for nearly a 
year on the Continent, an immense refreshment 
and gratification to both husband and wife. 
They came to London in 1786, and Mr. 
Barbauld accepted the charge of a dissenting 
chapel in what was then the quiet little 
village of Hampstead on the outskirts of 
London. The Barbaulds’ house stood on 
the high-road at the entrance of the village 
surrounded by fields, and in it the husband 
and wife received one or two pupils as 
boarders. Mrs. Barbauld thought Plampstead 
the pleasantest village near London. She 
dwelt with delight on its Mall—“ a kind of 
terrace called ‘ Prospect Walk,’ with views of 
Middlesex and Berkshire, Harrow and Wind¬ 
sor”—and on the road between Hampstead 
and Highgate lying along Lord Mansfield’s 
fine woods, and Lord Southampton’s fir-tree 
avenue, and tells what admirable dairy-women 
Lady Mansfield and Lady Southampton were. 
She complains a little of the number of 
widows and spinsters in the village, and of 
the long tea-drinking afternoons they loved to 
spend at each other’s houses. But there was 
indemnification in the more inspiring society 
of Joanna Baillie and her sister, Mr. Hoare, 
the Carrs, etc. Joanna Baillie was one of the 
congregation attending Mr. Barbauld’s chapel. 

In 1792, six years after the Barbaulds took 
up their quarters at Hampstead, Dr. John 
Aikin removed with his family from Yarmouth 
to London. The Aikins’ belief was that his 
prospects were seriously injured by the species 
of county boycotting he suffered, on account of 
the sympathy which, in common with many 
another sanguine spirit, he felt and expressed 
for the first phases of the French Revolution 
in its struggles for freedom and in its lofty 
aspirations. This intensified the offence he 
gave as a Nonconformist claiming for Dis¬ 
senters civil privileges equal to those enjoyed 
by the members of the Church of England. But 
there was another inducement for the change. 
London with its publishing enterprises—then 
regarded as most public-spirited, not to say 
patriotic, its libraries, book-shops, and literary 
coteries, with the acknowledged fact that it 
was in the van of all literary progress, was a 
certain magnet to a man who had always 
preferred the pursuit of literature to any other. 
He had the hope that in London he could 
combine the practice of his profession with 
the indulgence of his special bent. He was 
still in his prime, forty-five years of age, while 
Mrs. Barbauld was forty-nine years. 

Shortly after Dr. John Aikin’s migration 
to London the brother and sister set about 
their well-known work, Evenings at Home. 
Many a ride and drive, in time to appear a 
privileged guest at early dinners and late 
suppers, in London or out at Hampstead, many 
a special messenger, many a call for extra¬ 
ordinary services from the post were the 
result. The idea, whether due to the brother 
or the sister, was a good one. It was that of 
engaging boys and girls in an interested 
investigation of the objects of nature (the 
trees, the plants, the animal kingdom), of the 
first steps of science, and of the pure ethics 
fitted for the comprehension of such young 
students, in a set of bright entertaining 
studies — excellent in moral tone, with an 
occasional admission of graceful allegory and 
quaint fiction into the scheme—the whole 
supposed to occupy the evenings at home of a 
happy, intelligent family circle. The plan of 
the book may sound simplicity itself to the 
uninitiated reader, but to carry it out with the 
perfection of good sense, tact, and taste, as it 
was done in Evenings at Home , was no 
small feat of its kind. Mrs. Barbauld’s home 
with its abiding shadow, and with only the 
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presence of young Charles Aikin to represent 
the young life of the generation, could not 
furnish an example of such a circle. But 
Dr. John’s household was the exact model of 
what he sought to picture. His sons were 
fine, clever lads, who lived to be honourable, 
diligent, and useful men, more or less dis¬ 
tinguished, like their father. His only 
daughter Lucy—the “ Little Dunce ” in her 
severe grandmother’s estimation, followed 
closely, to her father’s extreme satisfaction, in 
the steps of her Aunt Anna Laetitia, though 
with all Lucy Aikin’s spirit, intelligence, 
and industry she just missed the spark of 
genius which lent a special fascination to the 
elder woman. At six, rosy-cheeked, chattering 
Lucy had refreshed her father's memory when 
she heard him wondering at the dinner-table 
whether Cadmus lived before or after the 
Trojan war, by joining in the conversation, and 
telling what she had heard her brother read 
in Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. Lucy was now a 
girl of eleven, and was being carefully trained, 
as her aunt had been, in good French, Italian 
and Latin, in addition to her English studies 
in history and literature. 

In 1797 Lucy Aikin, who must have 
appeared to her aunt a curiously interesting, 
half-amusing reproduction of herself, made 
her first literary venture while still only in her 
seventeenth year, in a translation of the 
Adventures of Rolando. 

In the following year, 1798, six years after 
he had settled in London, Dr. John Aikin 
took up his residence at Stoke Newington. 
It was then a village as rural and almost as 
pretty as Hampstead. Lucy Aikin calls it 
the Elysian Fields of the Nonconformists, for 
the names of Isaac Watts and Daniel Defoe, 
who had in turn made it their sanctuaiy, were 
closely associated with it. 

John Aikin and Anna Lsetitia Barbauld, now 
well advanced in middle life, had a great desire 
to end their days, as they had begun them, in 
near neighbourhood and constant companion¬ 
ship. He expresses the longing very tenderly 
in a poem which contains the following four 
lines:— 

“ Yet one dear wish still struggles in my 
breast, 

And points one darling object unpossessed. 
* * * * 

When evening bids each busy task be o’er, 

Once let us meet again to part no more.” 

Accordingly four years afterwards, in 1802, 
the brother and sister were reunited, and their 
re-union lasted for twenty more years. The 
Aikins and Barbaulds occupied houses in 
Stoke Newington in close proximity to each 
other, with adjoining gardens. Mr. Barbauld 
was still sufficiently well and sufficiently fit for 
ministerial duties to be able to exchange his 
pastorate at Hampstead for a similar charge 
at Newington Green. 

Dark days were coming for poor Mrs. 
Barbauld; Rochemont Barbauld’s long 
smouldering malady came to a crisis and 
ended in acute and incurable mania. He was 
placed under restraint, from which he escaped 
only for his body to be found in the New 
River. So in 1808 Mrs. Barbauld was left a 
widow after more than thirty years of married 
life. Her critical essays, and editorial work, 
and her longest, most elaborate poem, calltd 
“1811,” are forgotten, but her share in 
Evenings at Ho?ne and her lovely poem 
“ Life ” will save her name from oblivion. 

Dr. John Aikin died at Stoke Newdngton 
in 1822 at the age of seventy-five. His sister 
survived him two years, living to be eighty-one 
years of age ; she was buried beside her brother 
in his family vault. Lucy Aikin, the last 
survivor of the literary group, died at Hamp¬ 
stead in 1864 in her eighty-third year. Pier 
best work is the Memoirs of the CouH of 
Queen Elizabeth. 
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NEVER AGAIN: EVER AGAIN. 


By ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 


“I have not sung a song for many years ,” 

She calmly said. 

“Why should I sing now? I have wept my tears, 
My heart is dead. 


“ I have subdued the world. I stand apart 
And watch and wait. 

I have no more to hope, nor aught to fear— 
Not even Fate ! ” 


“ In dim and silent chambers of the Past 
It lies at peace ; 

It hears no more Life’s troubled winds and waves 
Which never cease. 


Yet while she spoke, a little child came up 
With baby grace. 

And lo ! a flash of vivid joy illumed 
That calm pale face. 


“I serve my kind; but never eyes meet mine 
With power to thrill 

Or torture. From no human hand I look 
For good or ill. 


’ I was sudden life sprung from the sepulchre 
Of ancient pain. 

Ah me !—the tragedy of human life 
Began again ! 


THE PAYING GUEST. 


CHAPTER I. 

hey were terribly 
poor, the Maitlands; 
miserably, grindingly 
poor. Theirs was not 
the unashamed, re¬ 
cognised indigence 
which is alleviated by 
the district - visitor ; 
but the far more wear- 
ing poverty which 
strives to keep up an 
appearance of gen¬ 
tility in the face of an 
ever-present lack of 
means. Captain Mait¬ 
land had in his early days been accustomed to 
a life of luxury and ease, and now, although 
his unfortunate speculations had reduced his 
income to a very small one, he still demanded 
his late dinners, his good cigar, and his 
favourite wine. The effort to supply these 
wants on so inadequate a sum had proved too 
much for his delicate wife, but on her death¬ 
bed she had extracted a promise from her 
elder daughter to continue the daily struggle 
to make both ends meet. 

Margery took the burden upon her )'oung 
shoulders, and bore it bravely, and, as a rule, 
uncomplainingly, though she was not blind to 
her father’s selfishness as her mother had been. 
Sometimes, indeed, her resentment would grow 
too strong to be borne in silence, and she 
would pour into the ears of her crippled sister 
the pent-up bitterness of months. But these 
fits of depression were short-lived, and, once 
over, she would be again the sweet, bright 
girl who was the sunshine of Dora’s shadowed 
life. 

Margery still retained a faint recollection of 
their past grandeur, but Dora remembered no 
other home than their present rambling ivy- 
covered house, with its deep-set windows 
overlooking the beautiful bay and wide- 
stretching sands of Porthgwidden. The child 
would lie for hours at one of these windows, 
watching the great foam-crested waves as they 
thundered against the cliffs below ; and every 
inlet, every jutting headland were in her sight 
as the faces of old friends. Margery would 
push her wheeled-chair down to the beach 
almost every day, and here their eyes would 
drink in the ever-changing beauty of the rest¬ 
less sea. 

It was here that they had come this sunny 
June afternoon as the tide ebbed out, leaving 
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behind it its daily tribute of seaweed and 
shells. The invalid-chair was drawn up into 
the shade of the cliff, and on the warm sand 
close by sat Margery, her slender hands 
clasped round her knees. Her cotton gown 
had almost lost its original blue through 
frequent washing, and it was short as to its 
sleeves and skimpy as to its skirt. The 
sailor-hat which crowned her waving brown 
hair had long since seen its best days. And 
yet in spite of the shabbiness, in spite of the 
ungraceful attitude, she was beautiful as she 
sat there. Her clear skin was flushed just 
now with anger ; anger flashed from her grey- 
blue eyes, and her pretty lips were curled in 
scorn. 

“ Why will he insist on these absurd pre¬ 
tensions ? ” she was saying bitterly; “ dressing 
for dinner, when it is a daily problem where 
the dinner itself is to come from ? Oh, the 
hours that Maria and I waste in preparing our 
evening meal! And then the poor girl has to 
wait on us after slaving all through the day, 
and father reproves her if she makes the 
smallest mistake. I feel perfectly ashamed 
sometimes.” 

“ Maria doesn’t mind,” observed Dora 
gently. “ Maria is very fond of you, Mar¬ 
gery.” 

“We ought to let Lamorvali and go into 
a smaller house,” continued the other, un¬ 
heeding. “ I love the dear old place, and I 
am glad it is settled on us and cannot be sold ; 
but we must get a little money somehow or 
other, and that seems to me the simplest 
way.” 

“Father would never consent to that,” said 
her sister, shaking her small head sagely. 
“ He would think it a degradation.” 

“ There is no degradation in poverty honestly 
faced,” returned Margery hotly ; “ but it is 
degrading to keep up a sham appearance of 
wealth you do not possess—to buy luxuries 
when j’ou haven’t the money to pay for 
them.” 

“ We may get the money if we can hear 
of a paying guest,” suggested the child hope¬ 
fully. “ So many visitors come here now 
every summer. Maria says the rooms are 
letting very well already.” 

“ Why don’t we call it ‘ lodger,’ like every¬ 
one else ? ” was Margery’s bitter comment. 

“ But father would never have dreamt of this 
expedient if he had not got hold of that 
euphuistic term. Personally, I have not 
much faith in the paying guest.” 

“ It seems a shame that all the work and 


all the worry should fall on you,” said Dora, 
her soft, brown eyes full of sympathy. “I 
wish you could have accepted Mrs. Drum¬ 
mond’s offer, Margery. It would have been 
just like Cinderella’s fairy godmother coming 
to the rescue.” 

“ And how would you have managed with¬ 
out your grumbling old sister ? ” inquired 
Margery, with an attempt at cheerfulness. 
“ Oh no ; my place is at home, dear.” 

“You might have fallen in love with some 
rich duke in London, and been happy ever 
after,” sighed Dora regretfully. 

Margery could not help smiling at the 
childish simplicity of the words, but her face 
quickly shadowed again. 

“I am so tired of being poor,” she said 
wearily, “ that I would marry anyone if he 
were only rich.” 

She raised her eyes as she spoke to the 
thin, pale face above her, and in a moment 
her own cheeks were dyed crimson. For 
there, clambering down the cliff close beside 
them, was a man—a young man in flannels 
and tennis-shoes, who must have heard every 
word of that detestable sentiment. 

His fair face was almost as red as Margery’s 
as he met her startled gaze, and without 
another glance he leapt lightly down upon 
the firm sand and walked quickly away. 

“ Oh, Margery ! ” cried Dora in horror- 
stricken tones. 

“Don’t speak to me,” said the girl, her 
voice low and stifled. “ I—I shall die of 
shame. How could I have said anything so 
horrible ? ” 

“ Never mind,” urged her sister con¬ 
solingly. “ I don’t suppose you will ever see 
him again.” 

“ Oh yes, I shall,” returned Margery hope¬ 
lessly. “I have a conviction that he has 
come for the rest of the summer, and that I 
shall see him every day.” 

“People oughtn’t to be allowed to go 
about in those soft sand-shoes,” remarked 
the child with indignation ; “or they ought 
to be provided with bells by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment.” 

“ If reqkless speeches could be put down by 
Act of Parliament it would be more to the 
purpose,” was the rueful rejoinder. “ Oh dear! 
this will be a lesson to me. Let us go home, 
Dora, or we may see that wretched youth 
again.” 

They found their father in an unusually 
amiable mood, though they were a little late 
for the four o’clock tea. His advertisement 
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for a paying guest had already proved suc¬ 
cessful, it seemed, and he was highly elated 
thereat. 

“ Quite a nice young fellow,” he said 
patronisingly, as he carefully added cream 
and sugar to the cup of tea which Margery 
brought to his side. “ He will really be quite 
an acquisition in this dull little place. He 
seemed so satisfactoiy in every way that I 
would not let him wait until I had heard 
from the clergyman he named as reference. 
There was no need for him to run up a hotel 
bill—these artists are never very flush of 
money, you know. So he will be here in 
time for dinner, Margery. Pray see that there 
is something decent for him.” 

“An artist, you say? ” she observed, seat¬ 
ing herself once more at the tiny tea-table. 
“ Then I suppose he will be out a good 
deal ? ” 

“Well, that is only a surmise,” returned 
her father, contentedly sipping his tea. “ But 
I am not often mistaken in my judgments. 
He said nothing about it, but he will prove to 
be of the fraternity that wields the palette 
and brush, I feel sure.” 

“Perhaps he will paint Margery,” was 
Dora’s suggestion, as she looked with undis¬ 
guised admiration at her pretty sister. 

“No artist in his senses would come to 
Porthgwidden in search of his models,” said 
Captain Maitland. “ He is almost certain to 
be a landscape-painter, my dear. But had 
you not better be seeing to the dinner, Mar¬ 
gery ? Maria invariably loses her head if we 
happen to dine anyone.” 

The evening meal had been planned, and, 
as far as possible, prepared early in the day, 
but some additions would now be necessary, 
and Margery was kept busy until within a 
few minutes of the dinner-hour. Mr. Desmond 
had been in the house some little time, but it 
was not until she entered the drawing-room 
that she saw their guest. He was standing at 
one of the windows, talking to Captain Mait¬ 
land, and she was close beside them before 
he turned and she recognised him. All the 
blood in her body seemed to rush into her 
cheeks, as for the second time that day she 
met the glance of those keen blue eyes. And 
there was no detail that escaped him as she 
stood there in her surprise and humiliation: 
his quick glance took in everything—the 
shabby black lace gown as it clung to her 
slight young figure in limp, rusty folds; the 
slender, work-worn hands ; the wistful eyes, 
and the shamed droop of the tender lids. He 
already half-understood how little those hate¬ 
ful words had meant, and he was quite prepared 
to take the other half on trust. 


Margery was thankful that Maria at that 
moment announced dinner, and gave her an 
excuse for moving to her sister’s side. She 
always looked after Dora during the painful 
transit from one room to another, and, as 
Desmond witnessed her loving care, he was 
full of contrition for his base views of the 
afternoon. 

Throughout dinner the girl was silent and 
constrained, and her face looked white and 
weary above the thin black gown. But her 
silence passed unnoticed by all but one, for 
Captain Maitland liked to hear the sound of 
his own voice, and a fresh listener was a rarity 
in these days of exile from the world he 
worshipped. 

“ You will like to see the sunset from the 
Headland, will you not ? ” he suggested as 
they crossed the hall after drinking their 
coffee. “ There is a fine view of sky and sea 
to be had from there. Visitors to Porth¬ 
gwidden make a pilgrimage to the summit every 
evening of their stay. They regard it some¬ 
what in the light of a pious duty, I believe.” 

“I should like it beyond everything,” re¬ 
turned Desmond, his eyes straying in the 
direction of the two girls as he entered the 
long-, low-ceiled drawing-room. “ But must 
we start at once ? ” 

“ Well—er—I am afraid I shall not be able 
to accompany you this evening,” replied his 
companion, for whom a post-prandial nap had 
more attractions than the glories of the dying 
day. “ But my daughter will be delighted to 
be your guide, I am sure.” 

Margery rose obediently from her seat by 
Dora’s couch; but her reluctance was so 
evident that Desmond’s chivalry came to her 
aid. 

“You are tired,” he said gently. “We 
will give it up for this evening. We can see 
the sunset from this window almost as well, 
can’t we ? ” 

“ Tired ? Nonsense ! ” interposed Captain 
Maitland sharply. “ Nothing tires Margery, 
Mr. Desmond. You must not judge of her 
by a town-bred girl, you know.” 

“I shall not be long putting on my hat,” 
she said, passing hastily out of the room. 

Her father’s slighting tone had roused the 
younger man’s indignation, and with a few 
cold words of farewell, he followed Margery 
into the hall. She joined him there in a very 
short time, dressed in a thick cloth coat, with 
a scarlet Tam o’ Shanter on her small, dark 
head. 

“ It is always very windy on the Headland,” 
said she with a glance at the straw hat he 
held in his hand. “ You will find a cap more 
comfortable, I think.” 


Desmond made the exchange, and they set 
out on their walk. Margery talked fast and 
nervously, and Jack could see that her 
thoughts were reverting miserably to those 
words he had overheard on the beach. He 
would have liked to tell her that he knew she 
had never meant them, but he did not dare. 
Instead, he did his best to put her at her ease 
with him; and so successful was he in his 
efforts, that before the rocky summit was 
reached she was feeling almost happy. 

For more than a mile they had been walking 
on soft, springing turf, which sloped gradually 
upward to the wild crags above. On the sea 
side the grey cliffs descended sheer and rugged 
to the foaming waters beneath, and the roar 
of the waves almost drowned the shrill cry 
of the seagulls as they wheeled round the 
rocks which formed their home. 

“Is it not grand?” questioned the girl 
triumphantly, as she stood poised on the 
rocky pinnacle and gazed across the vast 
expanse of sea which stretched below them. 

“ Oh, it is glorious ! ” he cried, a light in 
his blue eyes, a flush of excitement on his 
cheek. 

The sun, like a glowing ball of fire, was 
sinking below the horizon, dyeing the light 
clouds gathered about it every tone from 
roseate pink to delicate pearly green. These 
hues were reflected in the eastern heavens, and 
beneath heaved the mighty waves of the blue 
Atlantic. 

They stood there in silence, watching almost 
breathlessly the last rays of the setting sun; 
the glories of the sky as the tints at first 
deepened and then gradually—very gradually 
faded. 

“It is glorious ! ” he repeated, turning at 
length to the slim figure at his side. “ I shall 
never forget this sunset, Miss Maitland ; 
never.” 

“You appreciate beauty more than most 
people, I expect,” said she. “ That is, if my 
father’s surmise is correct ? He thinks you 
are an artist.” 

“ Captain Maitland’s surmise is too flat¬ 
tering,” was his rejoinder. “ I haven’t the 
presumption to call myself an artist, but I 
certainly paint a little.” 

“ Then you could not have come to a better 
place than Porthgwidden,” she said, with a 
little wave of her hand towards the foam-lined 
coast, stretching away to the horizon on both 
sides of them. 

“No,” he agreed quietly, his eyes resting 
on the tender beauty of her face. “No, I could 
not have come to a better place than Porth¬ 
gwidden.” 

(To be concluded .) 


“A LADY IN HER INGLE-NOOK.” 

By the Author of “A Lady in the Laundry/' etc. 


HE looketh well to 
the ways of her 
household ” was 
said of the virtuous 
woman of old. 

Perhaps in no 
direction is it so 
difficult for the 
would-be economi¬ 
cal manager to fol¬ 
low her example as 
in the matter of 
fuel and light. 

One fixed idea in the mind of a “ general ” 
or “ plain cook ” is, that nothing but lumps of 
bottled sunshine are of use. Those valuable 
cinders, capable of building up a fumaee for 


heating irons or making toast, are thrown into 
the ashpit. (Further on, I will show why a 
properly managed ingle-nook precludes the 
necessity for that typhoid trap, an ash-heap.) 
That coal-dust, so useful when damp, is 
allowed to filter in diy particles through the 
bottom bars of a range. A fire is allowed to 
get to the last glimmer and then doctored 
with medicated wheels, paraffin, splinters of 
wood, and the best oil. 

In this matter, those who keep no servants 
seem to be best off. How often do we hear 
of two tons of coal a year, in a cottage, keep¬ 
ing up a good fire in the kitchen always, and 
an occasional one in the best room ? What 
would be the good of a similar load in an 
ordinary house served by Mary Jane ? 


Poor little Mary Jane! Our duty is with 
her as well as with ourselves. “Waste not, 
want not ” is more than a proverb—it is a 
living truth. 

I suppose it will be a long day before stoves 
are used in the average English house. Their 
economy and cleanliness are too heavily out¬ 
weighed by the cheerfulness of an open fire. 
I would advise one close stove at least in a 
house (besides the kitchen range), a movable 
one, with an iron elbow, that can be shifted 
from room to room when required. We have 
a little one. It cost 15s., but has saved its 
price over and over again. Even after the 
annual spring cleaning we can light up our 
little comfort. It is dustless, and will not 
sully the most delicate laces or curtains. 
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Anyone can estimate the value of this in our 
damp uncertain climate. A couple of sticks 
and a match start the cosiest of flames in a 
moment. 

We will begin with our grandmother’s 
axiom : 

“A fire well mended, 

Is a fire best tended.’ 1 

An open one should be built up lightly with 
twigs, paper, cinders and coal. When pro¬ 
perly alight, draw the living coal to the front 
and pack a mixture of small dust and cinders 
(slacked with water and well damped) behind. 

This fire will burn for seven or eight hours 
and give more heat—spell M-O-R-E in 
capitals, please—than an equally large fire of 
cobbles and round coal. It is well to re¬ 
member that gas jets and flame are not as hot 
as a glow. A bank of slack acts as a non¬ 
conductor. It reflects back any heat into the 
room instead of absorbing it as does the iron 
back of an ordinary grate. In the course of a 
short time this mass hardens into a cake which 
can be broken up into bits when wanted. 

I think this plan is more satisfactory than 
the use of briquettes. 

The latter are certainly invaluable for night- 
work, or for keeping in a fire from morning 
till eve. But then, it is dark and dull and 
cheerless if one is using the room. A frontage 
of live coal prevents this being the case in a 
scientifically slacked fire. 

Half a ton of best slack should be ordered, 
and burnt, with each ton of coal. It is half 
the price, so see what a saving is effected. 

How to mend a fire in a sick-room without 
disturbing the patient is often asked. 

Some recommend coal neatly tied up in 
paper-bags outside the chamber. I have 
found a pair of coal scissors (price is.) or 
some old gloves more convenient. A cast¬ 
off gauntlet glove pulled over the hand, and 
we can manipulate the small lumps in our 
coal vase noiselessly and without soiling our 
fingers. With this plan, too, there is no 
rustle of paper and occasional clatter from a 
breaking bag. 

A dust-bin or ash-pit, as I said at the 
commencement ot this paper, has no im¬ 
mediate connection with the ingle-nook. In¬ 
deed, it should have no connection whatever 
with a house in which fires are properly 


looked after. Every scrap of green stuff, 
cabbage stalks, potato peelings, withered 
flower stems, daily sweeping from the rooms, 
should be put on the kitchen range every day 
after dinner. Then add a layer of wet coal- 
dust. Put on the iron rings. Close the door 
over the bars. Pull out the damper, and by 
six o’clock (entirely sans odour) a clear fire 
will be ready for toast or anything else. 

No additional coal will have been used. 

Before leaving this subject of fuel, I cannot 
resist a word in praise of oil-stoves. 

Of course everyone knows the cleanliness 
and desirability of gas as a heating agent. 
Few understand the economy of paraffin. 

I have an ABC cooking stove. When¬ 
ever my particular Mary Jane is out I do 
everything on it. Stoking a kitchen fire is 
heavy work. My Rippingille stove obviates 
the necessity for such. Bread, cakes, pastry 
all rise beautifully with the easily regulated 
all-round heat. 

Then a small stove, to prepare hot water 
for morning ablutions or whatever we want, 
on one’s marble-topped washstand. A tiny 
one to keep rasher and sausage and omelette 
frizzling for breakfast beside the parlour table. 
It is luxury. Just try it. The cost of such a 
wee stove is only four shillings at the co¬ 
operative stores. 

Lamps are another difficulty in an ordinary 
house. Even where gas is laid on, this soft 
light is preferred by most people in drawing¬ 
room or study. 

It takes, apparently, a cultivated brain, 
trained fingers and great intelligence to make 
our lamps burn properly. At least one might 
judge so. For in how few houses do we see 
proper combustion, and its accompaniment an 
odourless, smokeless, light ? 

Brown the butler does not always succeed. 
No more does Alice the parlourmaid. As for 
poor Mary Jane with her hurried moments 
and clumsy fingers-! 

I used to be in despair. Chimneys would 
fly ; wicks would char; flames would smoke. 

Defries, Hincks, American, German, 
Triumph, Wonder—we tried every variety of 
patent. Best crystal, sunlight, daylight, colza— 
eveiy known brand of oil was imported. 

At last I determined to see after the lamps 
myself. It took me two hours the first 
morning to fit wicks of the proper width (a 


most necessary preliminary) to a lot of clean 
boiled burners. Every loose, burnt, particle 
causes a loss of ventilation. Every bit of 
perforation should therefore be clear. 

If this is looked to eveiy day, a very few 
minutes will be expended and your light be 
satisfactory. Wicks need cutting with scissors 
only about once a week. A rub with paper 
keeps them right at other times. 

Lamp chimneys may be toughened by 
putting them in a large saucepan full of cold 
water. Bring slowly to the boil. After 
simmering a few minutes, draw aside, and let 
them cool in the same pot. The expansion 
caused is so gradual that they will resist any 
ordinary lamp flame for a long time. These 
glasses, when smoked, may be cleaned with 
newspaper. Something in the printer’s ink 
seems to give a polish and brighten as nothing 
else does. It does away, too, with the endless 
black rags servants seem to think necessary 
for lamp chimneys. I say “ black ” advisedly ; 
who ever saw white rubbers in a lamp pantry? 
What lady, even, could keep her cloths clean 
if used for removing smut and smoke ? The 
oily papers may be put aside in a basket, and 
kept for lighting fires. No medicated wheels 
or candle ends will then be required. Of course 
some soft towels to keep brass reservoirs and 
burners bright will be needed. I recommend 
old silk handkerchiefs for the purpose. 

Locomotive lights are a great difficulty. 
Candles are the safest for carrying about, but 
oh! for the grease generously besprinkled by 
careless hands. Candlesticks with glass shades 
obviate this unpleasantness. A tiny “Tom 
Thumb ” lantern for Mary Jane to use when 
preparing bedrooms after dark is the best. A 
long coil of circular cord-wick absorbs a 
thimbleful of oil and she only burns the 
vapour. A terrible danger may be averted 
by chaining and padlocking the kitchen lamp 
for the same maiden. It will not then be held 
over the range to see if fritters in a pot of 
boiling fat are done. 

In my limited experience of twelve years in 
my own ingle-nook I have personally come 
across three deaths from burning in the 
kitchen. Each time a lamp, as above held, 
was the cause. These terrible cases were not 
in my own kitchen, I am thankful to say. But 
they taught me a lesson which I cannot for¬ 
bear passing on to my fellow-sisters. 


NOTICES OF NEW MUSIC. 


For Solo Voice. 

Songs of Shakespeare (Novello & Co.), 
edited* by J. F. Bridge, Mus. Doc. The 
talented organist of Westminster Abbey has 
collected and arranged the original or earliest 
known settings of songs from Shakespeare’s 
works. A most interesting addition to the 
Series ofVocal Albums. 

Three Songs from Anna Magdalena Bach’s 
music book composed by J. S. Bach. Bach’s 
second wife, very happily for us, copied into 
books the music which gave her most plea¬ 
sure, and amongst others these three beautiful 
songs by the great master of polyphonic 
writing. 

At Every Age (R. Cocks & Co.), sung by 
Prince Gremin in the opera of Eugene Onegin ; 
Sweet Star that Shineth, Triquet’s song from 
the same opera. These favourite airs from 
the late composer Tchaikowsky’s successful 
work are here published separately with 
English words by Mr. and Mrs. Sutherland 
Edwards. 

Shepherd's Love Song, words by May 
Gillington, music by Beatrice Parkyns. 
This is a very charming pastoral song. 


Six Volkslieder , music by Maude Valerie 
White. These songs contain all the charm so 
naturally associated nowadays with Miss 
White’s name. 

Angels, music by J. M. Capel, words by 
J. Strange Winter. Above the average serious 
ballad. 

In Times of Old, music by Frances Allitsen. 
The music is an appropriate accompaniment to 
some cynical verses, contrasting the knightly 
ardour of olden times with the up-to-date 
commercial contract supposed to represent 
“ love.” 

The Cross of Calvary (Phillips & Page), 
stated to be Gounod’s last song, is very similar 
in character to the other sacred songs published 
by this firm with Gounod’s name attached to 
them. 

Angel Voices is a good song by Clement 
Locknane. It contains a charm of natural 
genius, which, we think, in no small measure 
compensates for the weakness in technical 
knowledge. 

Six Songs (B. 'Williams), by J. W. Ivimey. 
There are signs of considerable ability in this 
album of songs by the late assistant music- 
master at Harrow School. 


Hush, Throbbing Heart (Weekes & Co.), 
a well-written ballad by Lester Carew. 

Forwards! but Steady, music by J. W. 
Sidebotham, M.P., Mus. B. A unionist song 
of the most inspiriting type, introducing in an 
ingenious way appropriate symphonies to the 
verse preceding. 

It is dedicated to Mr. Balfour, as earnest a 
musician as he is an eminent leader of men, and 
is composed by the only member of Parliament 
who holds a musical degree. An excellent 
song for political gatherings. 

With the Swallows (Stanley Lucas & Co.), a 
villanelle with music by Eva Dell’ Acqua. A 
graceful song, and not difficult. 

Changeless Love. Sunshine (Paterson & 
Sons). Two songs above the ballad average, 
by George F. Horan. 

Swallorvs Come Home, by Alfred Stella, is 
also an interesting song. 

Come, My Love , to Me (Enoch & Sons), by 
Chaminade, is representative of this charming 
writer’s power of expression. 

Carina (Willcocks), by J. M. Capel. A fas¬ 
cinating Italian love-song. 

I he S?iowdrift (Patey & Willis). Another 
charming song by George F. Horan. Sad in 
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character, but this is entirely in keeping with 
the sad words by A. Valdemar. 

Sorrow and Joy (Duff & Stewart), by 
A. H. Behrend. Another specimen of the 
“ Let’s be miserable ” school. We fancied 
that this tendency toward the enjoyment of 
disagreeables was subsiding. 

For Pianoforte. 

Nocturne (Paterson & Sons, Glasgow), by 
J. E. R. Senior. A beautifully workea-out 
development of the initial phrase in the slow 
movement of Mendelssohn’s Scotch sym¬ 
phony. The principal difficulties lie in the 
left hand, for which this effective composition 
provides excellent practice. We recommend 
the Nocturne to the attention of teachers. 

Doubt and Fairy Steps (R. Cocks & Co.). 
Two characteristic pieces gracefully written by 
the late J. Haydn Parry, whose short career 
so sadly ended but a short time ago. Both 
pieces are pleasant to play and simple in 
construction. 

Studies in the Style of the Great Masters, 
by J. H. Bonawitz. The sort of mimicry dis¬ 
guised in the above title is a questionable 
flattery to the eminent men whose work is 
supposed to be represented. 

Norwegian Dances and Norwegian Wedding 
(B. Williams), by Frederic Mullen. 

Japanese Dances (dedicated to Mrs. Mullen), 
by Albert Fox. 

We would suggest, as a new Christmas 
game, that people should be blindfolded while 
some one plays a selection from the so-called 
Japanese and Norwegian pieces above named. 
Then the blindfolded listeners must guess 
which is Norwegian and which Japanese. 
Why not call them Greig-orian tones ? 

Souvenance (Enoch Sc Co.), a song without 
words by Chaminade, we recommend as a 
graceful melody. 

Trois Novelettes (Laudy Sc Co.), by F. 
Borowski, are useful little pieces. Of the 
three we admire the valsette most. 


Novello & Co. We have received piano¬ 
forte arrangements of Helen of Kirkconnel , an 
orchestral ballad by Arthur Somervell, and 
one in A minor by Stewart Macpherson ; also 
an arrangement by Berthold Tours of the 
Polonaise in Glinka’s Vie pour le Czar. 

Memories , by Marguerite Marigold suggest 
the thoughts of a beginner, and No. i is 
founded on a recollection of Sullivan’s “ Prodi¬ 
gal Son.” Oh, memory! 

Summer Thoughts (Willcocks & Co.), by 
John Crook. Four very graceful compositions, 
and full of musicianly feeling. 

.Six Pianoforte Pieces (Stanley Lucas & 
Co.), by Cornelius Gurlitt. An excellent 
writer for the young; in the above pieces, 
however, we find passages which older children 
will have to attempt. 

For Harmonium and Organ. 

Evening and Barcarolle (Paterson), by J. 
E. Senior. These two pieces for harmonium 
by the eminent Glasgow organist are in every 
way suited to the instrument, and are welcome 
additions to its repertoire. 

Novello & Co. We are in receipt of many 
valuable contributions to organ composition 
published by this firm. In their “ Original 
Organ Compositions ” some of the recent 
numbers are very strong, such as Nos. 205 to 
210 by J. Rheinberger, and 211 to 214 by 
Hamilton Clarke. We arc glad to see the latter 
talented composer coming to the front again. 
Amongst many arrangements and adaptations 
(as though there was not sufficient original 
organ music), the best numbers are those by 
Dr. Martin, the organist of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

National Melodies ( J. Muir Wood Sc Co., 
Glasgow), for harmonium or American organ, 
by J. E. R. Senior. The well-known Scotch 
airs are here arranged and harmonised in the 
simplest manner possible, and whilst they 
present no difficulties to the average performer, 
they will give pleasure to all alike. 


For Violin. 

Danse deBizarre (Orpheus Music Publishing 
Co.), by Claude S. Fenigstein. A well-written 
piece by a promising young student at Trinity 
College, London. The copy before us does 
not change pizz. to arco after the introduction, 
an evident omission. 

Six Pieces (Novello & Co.), by J. D. Davis, 
Bagatelles , by Percy Pitt, and Six Easy Pieces , 
by H. Grossheim, are all valuable additions to 
violin music. 

We have also received arrangements of 
works, intended for piano or other instruments, 
by Siegfried Jacoby and Alfred Moffat. 
Surely there is plenty of original violin music 
without these transcriptions ? 

Canzona (Laudy Sc Co.), one of two pieces 
composed by Sidney H. Iiann. It is needless 
to notice that it is well-written for violin, 
coming, as it does, from the pen of one of our 
famous “ orchestral ” families. Why have a 
French title-page ? 

Allegrezza, by Ludwig Schotte, Melodie, 
by Louis Schneider, are both good, but not so 
important as a Capriccio by Willem ten Have. 
We recommend all three to the notice of 
amateur players. 

Second Ro??iance, by Tivadar Nachez, con¬ 
tains some extraordinary modulation, and a 
veiy winning theme to commence with; it is 
by no means easy to play. 

Cantatas for Girls. 

Novello Sc Co. We have received the fol¬ 
lowing Cantatas containing two-part choruses 
and solos, well-adapted to the needs of classes 
and Choral Societies. The Home of Titania, 
Berthold Tours, a graceful musicianly piece of 
work ; A Sea Dream , by Battison Haynes— 
this contains recitation also ; Little Red Riding 
Hood , clever music but with feeble words ; 
Summer by the Sea, by Luard Selby ; Village 
Scenes, by F. H. Co wen, and Snow Fairies, by 
Myles B. Foster. Also two children’s oper¬ 
ettas, The Silver Penny , by J. L. Roeckel, and 
Red Riding Hood's Reception, by T. Facer. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CONTRITION. 


I al o me Grant 
seated herself at 
the tea-table be¬ 
hind the steam¬ 
ing urn. The 
clock on the 
mantelpiece 
had just struck 
six, and six was 
the hour at 
which they took 
their evening 
meal. The fact 
that Juliet had 
not yet come in 
was no reason 
for delaying it. Salome prided herself 
on her punctuality. Juliet could hardly 
be said to know what punctuality meant. 

It was always Salome who made the 
tea, and her tea was excellent. She, 
indeed, attended generally to the house¬ 
keeping. Carefully trained by the Scotch 
cousin, in whose home she had passed 
so many years, Salome had developed 


into as notable a housekeeper as her 
teacher. She was well versed in the 
niceties belonging to every department 
of domestic management. Her jams 
were always clear, her cakes light; her 
store cupboard never seemed to get out 
of order, and it was a pleasure to look 
into the linen-press, for Salome was a 
first-rate needlewoman also, and prided 
herself on the way she marked and kept 
the household linen. 

Mrs. Tracy was well pleased, on the 
whole, to leave the care of the house¬ 
hold in her daughter’s capable hands. 
She was conscious that she was herself 
by no means a model housekeeper. As 
she moved with Captain Tracy from 
station to station, she had kept house 
in a careless, happy-go-lucky fashion, 
and the Captain had never grumbled, 
though he seldom found it convenient to 
dine with his wife. But their expenses, 
though there was little to show for them, 
had mounted up wonderfully, and Mrs. 
Tracy had always an uneasy sense that 
she was being cheated without being 
able to discover where the fraud origin¬ 
ated. Ere long they went to India, and 


there, as everyone knows, housekeeping 
differs considerably from the prosaic 
ordering of an English home. So Mrs. 
Trac}', on her return from abroad, had 
been thankful to find Salome such a 
clever manager, with quite an old head 
on her young shoulders. The mother, 
with her delicate health and languid dis¬ 
like to exertion, had gradually fallen 
into the position of a merely nominal 
ruler content to perform only such func¬ 
tions as her powerful prime minister 
would permit. 

It had been necessary for Salome to 
leave school very early, though for some 
years afterwards she had pursued the 
study of music, with the result that she 
was now able, by giving lessons, to earn 
a sum which more than covered her 
modest personal expenses. There were 
times when Salome felt keenly the de¬ 
ficiencies in her education and the 
poverty of her mental attainments com¬ 
pared with those of Hannah. But her 
sister never assumed airs of superiority. 
She was always ready to assure Salome 
that she had a special gift for domestic 
economy, and served the family interests 
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as truly by her clever thrift and prac¬ 
tical industry, as she herself did by 
means of the good salary she earned. 
A close bond united the sisters, though 
their affection was not demonstrative. 
Salome had the greatest admiration for 
Hannah's intellectual ability, and gladly 
set her free to devote her time to study 
by undertaking Hannah’s mending and 
making in addition to her own. She 
held Hannah’s opinions in high esteem, 
and echoed them with a firm belief that 
they were her own. The two held 
together in most things, and on no 
matter were they more in accord than 
in their criticism of Juliet, and their 
mother’s mistaken treatment of her. 

Salome was pre-eminently a worker. 
Despite her many home duties, her 
music lessons, her sewing, she yet found 
time to take up outside work. She was 
a most exemplary Sunday-school teacher, 
and Mr. Hayes, the vicar of St. Jude’s, 
a church near “ The Poplars,” counted 
on her help in various branches of his 
parish work. Mrs. Hayes, herself a 
woman of considerable energy, which 
had to divide itself between the claims 
of her husband’s parish and those of 
her rather numerous family, thought 
Miss Salome Grant a most excellent 
person, who would prove just the wife 
that Mr. Ainger, their single curate, 
needed, one who would make the very 
most of his slender stipend, and be 
capable of superintending any amount 
of cutting out and sewing for the poor 
of his parish, to say nothing of the 
management of soup-kitchens and 
blanket-clubs. Mr. Hayes was quite 
of the same opinion, though he made 
a mental note of the fact that Miss 
Grant was rather plain in appearance. 
But he himself had chosen his wife on 
the same principle that he chose his 
boots and broadcloth, for good wearing 
rather than showy qualities, with the 
additional advantage, which Salome 
lacked, that the lady had a few hun¬ 
dreds a year of her own. Mr. Ainger, 
however, though ready to echo the praise 
which the vicar’s wife bestowed on Miss 
Grant, evinced no desire to make her 
excellences his own. He remained 
obtuse to every hint, and Mrs. Hayes 
could only sigh over the perversity of 
men. 

“Tea is ready, mother,” said Salome 
when she had filled all the cups, and 
Mrs. Tracy still remained at a distance 
bending over her needlework. 

“ In one moment, dear,” said her 
mother; “I must finish this now it is 
so nearly done.” 

Salome looked annoyed as she watched 
her mother’s movements. Hannah had 
already taken her place at the table. 

“There!” exclaimed Mrs. Tracy, 
holding up to view a tastefully-made 
blue-cotton blouse into which she had 
just set the last stitch; “ how will that 
suit the child ? She wants something 
cool to wear now the weather has turned 
so warm.” 

“ It is pretty,” said Salome, in a tone 
which seemed to suggest that prettiness 
was a doubtful advantage. 

“I do wonder, mother, when you will 
cease to think of Juliet as a child,” said 
Hannah. 


“Oh, not yet, I hope,” said Mrs. 
Tracy cheerfully, pausing, to Salome’s 
vexation, at the window to look up and 
down the road ere taking her place at the 
table. “ After all, what is she but a 
child ? ” she added as she turned towards 
the table. 

“ She was nineteen last February,” 
said Hannah in her most matter-of-fact 
tone. “I began to teach when I was 
nineteen.” 

“Ah, 3'es, my dear; but you were 
always so different from Juliet. And 
the youngest is usually more of a child 
than the others. Besides, you two are 
so much older. Why, you, Hannah, will 
be thirty on your next birthday.” 

“ Yes, I shall be thirty,” said Hannah 
calml)’’, with an air which said she was 
above being sensitive on the score of her 
age. 

“ Dear me, how old it makes me feel 
to think of having a daughter who is 
thirty!” observed Mrs. Tracy. “That 
is the worst of marrying young. You 
know, I was not twenty when I married 
your father. Why, how strange it 
seems ! I was only a few months older 
than Juliet is now ! ” 

“It is to be hoped that no one will 
be wanting to marry Juliet yet,” said 
Salome with a short laugh. “I should 
pity the man over whose household she 
presided.” 

“ Oh, she would soon learn how to 
manage,” said Mrs. Tracy in her easy 
way; “ that sort of thing comes to girls 
when they are married.” 

“I am not so sure of that,” said 
Salome. 

“ Nor I,” said Hannah. “ It would 
certainly take Juliet a long time to learn 
to be such a housekeeper as you are, 
Salome. But Juliet must be taught to 
make herself useful when she leaves 
school.” 

“And she must find some employ¬ 
ment,” said Salome, “ though I hardly 
know what she is fit for.” 

“ Oh, there is time enough to con¬ 
sider that,” said Mrs. Tracy with an air 
of uneasiness. “There she is!” she 
added in a tone of relief as Juliet’s 
peculiar knock resounded through the 
house. 

“ So you’re having tea,” said Juliet, 
thrusting her pretty, flushed face inside 
the door without entering. “I don’t 
want any, I’ve had mine.” 

And she was off ere any questions 
could be asked, bounding upstairs three 
steps at a time. 

“Where can she have had tea?” 
asked Salome wonderingly of her sister. 
“Do you think she went home with 
Frances Hayes ? ” 

“ Hardly. She and Frances have not 
seemed at all friendly of late.” 

“With Dora Felgate, perhaps,” sug¬ 
gested Mrs. Tracy. 

“I do not think so,” said Hannah; 
“ Juliet is by no means fond of Dora. I 
heard her call her a sneak only yesterday. 
No, if you ask me, I should say that 
most probably Juliet has been taking 
tea with her friend, Flossie Chalcombe.” 

“ Oh, no, Hannah,” said Mrs. Tracy, 
quickty, “ Juliet would not go there.” 

Hannah made no reply, but smiled in a 
peculiar and exasperating manner. The 


subject was allowed to drop, but all 
three were feeling intensely curious as 
to how Juliet had passed the afternoon. 
That young lady did not appear to 
satisfy their curiosity. 

As soon as tea was over, Salome went 
upstairs to get ready to go out. There 
was a committee-meeting at the vestry 
that evening which she had promised to 
attend. On the first landing she paused, 
and, after a moment’s hesitation, tapped 
on the closed door of the room Juliet 
shared with her mother. 

“ Come in ! ” rang out Juliet’s voice, 
and Salome entered. Juliet was seated 
on her little bed. She had not removed 
her hat, but it was thrust far back from 
the flossy curly mass of sunny hair above 
her forehead. Dusty shoes still covered 
the little feet which she was swinging 
to and fro in undesirable proximity to 
the spotless counterpane. Salome felt 
the natural irritation of an immaculate 
housewife who had recently sustained 
the burdens of a spring cleaning. 

“Juliet, I wish you would not sit on 
your bed. It is impossible to keep the 
counterpane clean if you do so.” 

“ Oh, did you only come to say that ? ” 
uliet’s accents were provokingly cool, 
alome looked with angiy disapproval 
at her flushed, excited face and saucy 
eyes. 

“ Of course not. How could I know 
that you were sitting on the bed till I 
opened the door ? I came to ask if you 
really would have nothing to eat. There 
are some nice fresh scones downstairs.” 

“No, thank you, I am not hungry.” 

Juliet’s tone expressed no gratitude. 
Already she divined that Salome had 
come mainly from a desire to find out 
how she had spent the afternoon. 

“Where did you have tea?” asked 
Salome. 

“With a friend,” replied Juliet 
laconically, still retaining her position 
on the bed, and swinging her feet 
faster than before. 

“Of course,” replied Salome with 
mild sarcasm ; “ I did not suppose it 
was with an enemy. That is no answer 
to my question.” 

“ It is near enough,” said Juliet. “ I 
do not see that it matters to you with 
whom I took tea.” 

“ Really, Juliet, it is hard if a sister 
cannot ask so simple a thing as that! ” 

“You may ask, of course—as many 
questions as you like—but I do not feel 
bound to answer them.” 

“ I must say, Juliet, you are very 
polite.” 

“And I must say you are very in¬ 
quisitive.” 

“ Pray do not let us quarrel about 
such a thing,” said Salome coldly. 
“You are welcome to make a mystery 
of it if you please, only I must say it does 
not look well that you are ashamed to 
say with whom you have been taking 
tea.” And Salome quitted the room. 

“I am not ashamed,” exclaimed 
Juliet, suddenly springing from the bed 
and darting after her, “and you know 
it is not my way to make mysteries of 
things. Since you are so consumed by 
curiosity, I will inform you that I went 
home with Flossie Chalcombe and had 
tea with her. There, now are you 
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satisfied ?” And Juliet went back to 
her room flushed and triumphant. 

A few minutes later, Salome, in her 
close-fitting, deaconess-like bonnet, with 
her waterproof cloak neatly folded on 
her arm, one or two dark clouds being 
apparent in the evening sky, came into 
the room where Hannah and her mother 
were sitting. Her face was rather more 
highly-coloured than usual; but it was 
in a quiet composed manner that she 
said— 

“You were right about Juliet, Han¬ 
nah. She has been taking tea with the 
Chalcombes.” 

“ You do not mean that ? ” exclaimed 
Hannah. “But I am not surprised,” 
she added the next moment. 

Mrs. Tracy turned round with a 
startled air. 

“ Are you sure of what you are saying, 
Salome?” she asked with unusual 
incisiveness. 

“Quite sure, mother. Juliet told me 
so herself.” 

“ She was perhaps joking,” suggested 
Mrs. Tracy. 

“ Oh, no; I am sure she was not 
joking,” said Salome demurely; “but 
I must go now, or I shall be late.” 

She passed quickly from the room, 
and the next moment they heard the 
hall-door close behind her. At the same 
instant Mr. Ainger might have been 
seen crossing the road from his lodgings 
on the opposite side. There was silence 
in the room for some minutes after she 
had gone. Mrs. Tracy was feeling in¬ 
tensely hurt and mortified. 

“ I should think, mother,” Hannah 
said at last, “you must now see that it 
is desirable Juliet should take a situation 
as soon as she leaves school.” 

“Not at a distance,” replied Mrs. 
Tracy in quick, agitated tones. “ I will 
not have my child sent away from me.” 

“ It would be a very good thing for 
her to leave home for a time,” said 
Hannah quietly. “ It seems the only 
way of withdrawing her from undesirable 
connections.” 

“ I will never give my consent to it,” 
said Mrs. Tracy in an excited manner. 
And she rose and went hurriedly from 
the room, as if resolved not to listen 
further to Hannah’s views on the subject. 

Juliet was standing before the dress¬ 
ing-table when her mother entered their 
bed-room. She had removed her hat, 
and was engaged in arranging, some¬ 
what fastidiously, her golden locks ; but 
careless as was her attitude she was not 
so much at ease as she appeared. For 
the last ten minutes she had been hear¬ 
ing with the ears of her imagination the 
discussion of her conduct that was pro¬ 
bably taking place below. Her reflec¬ 
tions on the consequences of her con¬ 
fession to Salome were not agreeable. 

“Juliet,” said Mrs. Tracy, when she 
had closed the door, “I think you will 
break my heart.” 


Juliet had been hardening herself in 
anticipation of reproof; but she had not 
expected such words as these. As she 
heard her mother’s faltering tones, and 
saw that there were tears in her eyes, 
her own face fell, and she said in tones 
that expressed unfeigned regret— 

“Oh, mother! I am so sorry. I did 
not think you would mind so very- 
much. ” 

“ My dear, after what I said to you 
only the other day, you must have known 
that I should very much dislike the 
idea of your entering the Chalcombes’ 
house.” 

“Well, yes, I suppose I did know 
it,” Juliet acknowledged ruefully; “but 
Flossie persuaded me so, and she taunted 
me with being afraid of Hannah. I 
could not stand that. But I am sorry if 
you are vexed with me. Oh, dear! I 
am always doing the wrong thing.” 

“ It is because you are so thoughtless, 
dear. You always act upon impulse. 
If only you would give yourself time to 
reflect.” 

“Oh, mother, don’t preach to me!” 
exclaimed Juliet impatiently. “ It is 
done now; and, after all, I am not en¬ 
tirely sorry, for, do you know, I was 
singing to Flossie and Mr. Chalcombe 
heard me-” 

“ Oh ! did you see him ? ” interrupted 
Mrs. Tracy in a tone of vexation. 

“Yes, he came into the room when I 
was singing. He is a vulgar little man, 
mother; but he knows about things, and 
he said my voice was beautiful, and that 
if it were properly trained, I should be a 
great success as a public singer and 
earn lots of money. Only think, mother, 
how much better that would be than 
teaching brats, as Hannah wants me 
to do.” 

“I don’t agree with you, dear. The 
idea is not at all to my mind.” 

“But, mother, would you not like to 
have a daughter who could sing like 
Antoinette Sterling ? Fancy, he said I 
might earn thirty guineas a night! Only 
think, we should soon be as rich as 
Croesus ! ’ ’ 

“ I daresay,” said Mrs. Tracy with a 
faint smile; “but you are a long way 
from that at present, my child. I expect 
he only said it to flatter you. You must 
not dream of being a public singer, 
Juliet. I hate the idea of a public career 
for a woman. The quieter and simpler 
her life, the happier she is as a rule.” 

“ I don’t think so,” said Juliet, vexed 
that her mother did not share her elation. 
“ I know I am sick to death of the quiet¬ 
ness and simplicity of my life. Oh! 
what is the matter, mother? ” 

Her mother had sunk on to a chair 
and was pressing both hands to her 
temples. Her face was very pale. 

“My head,” she moaned. “It has 
been aching all day; but now the pain 
has grown almost unendurable. I be¬ 
lieve I shall have to go to bed.” 


“Oh, dear! it is all my fault,” ex¬ 
claimed Juliet, greatly distressed. “You 
must go to bed, mother dear, and I will 
bathe your head with toilet-vinegar, and 
give you the medicine which always 
sends you to sleep.” 

And, contrite and remorseful, Juliet 
waited on her mother in the deftest and 
tenderest manner. When, some time 
later, she lay down in her own little bed, 
her mind was still so uneasy that sleep 
did not come readily. She turned from 
side to side, though cautiously, that she 
might not disturb her mother, many 
times ere she fell asleep. 

Mrs. Tracy, when once her dose be¬ 
gan to take effect, slept soundly. She 
woke in the early morning to find that 
Juliet was already up and kneeling in 
her nightdress by the fender engaged in 
some mysterious operation. 

“What are you doing, dear?” her 
mother asked. 

“ I am getting you a cup of tea,” 
Juliet replied, as she anxiously watched 
the little kettle she had placed to boil 
on a spirit-lamp ; “it will soon be ready 
now.” 

“You are very good, darling,” Mrs. 
Tracy said, as Juliet brought the cup of 
fragrant tea to her bedside. She liked 
the refreshment of an early cup of tea, 
though it was an indulgence she rarely 
allowed herself, since Salome regarded 
it as an extravagance and Hannah con¬ 
demned the habit as pernicious. 

“ How did you manage to get all the 
things ?” Mrs. Tracy asked, with pleased 
curiosity. 

“ I brought them up last night,” Juliet 
said exultantly. 

“I do believe you love me a little, 
Juliet,” her mother said. 

“ A little ! mother! I love you a very 
great deal.” 

“Then, darling,” said her mother, 
eager to embrace the favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, “you will not mind giving me 
a promise that will be a great comfort 
to me.” 

“What is it?” Juliet asked reluc¬ 
tantly. 

“ Promise me you will not enter the 
Chalcombes’ house again.” 

Juliet was silent for a few moments, 
and her colour deepened. She was not 
one to give a promise lightly, and she 
did not want to bind herself thus. But 
when she met her mother’s tender, 
pleading glance, and noted how white 
and weary-looking was the face which 
pressed the pillow’, it seemed impossible 
to refuse. * 

“ I promise, mother,” she said in a 
low voice ; and then her mother drew 
the girl’s face down to hers, and kissed 
her with passionate warmth. 

After all, the mother told herself with 
a throbbing heart, she was a good 
and loving child, this wayward, spoiled 
Juliet. 


(To be continued .) 
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BRUSH AND COMB AND NIGHT-DRESS BAGS MADE FROM THREE 

POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 



A 


B 



D 


FIG. 2. 



FIG. 3. 



c 


c 


FIG. 




This dainty little arrangement is most simple 
and ornamental, quickly made and capital for 
bazaars. The finer kinds of ladies’ cheap 
fancy-bordered muslin handkerchiefs are best 
for the purpose. 

For the brush and comb bag take one hand¬ 
kerchief (Fig. 1), and neatly sew together the 
sides from A to B, open it out so that the 
seam comes in the middle (Fig. 2), fold it 
along the dotted line D, open out this folded 
part, fix the sides with an invisible stitch, and 
put a bow of ribbon in the middle (Fig. 3), 
fold back the top corners C, and secure them 
with bows. 

The “ sachet de nuit ” requires the other 
two handkerchiefs; sew together the edges A 
and B and C and D (Fig. 4), open it so that 
one seam is up the centre of the back, and the 
other (C D) in the front; now proceed in ex¬ 
actly the same way as for the brush and comb 
bag, by turning back corners E, etc. (Fig. 5). 

If you want your work to stand hard wear 
you can line the bags with sateen to match 
the coloured border; it adds to their useful¬ 
ness, but detracts somewhat from the light 
effect. “Cousin Lil.” 
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THE GIRLS OWN PAPER. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Dr. Alex. Hill (Downing 
College, Cambridge).— 

AA’e thank you much for your interesting letter and 
circulars respecting the National Home Reading 
Union (Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, AV.C. 
General Secretary, Miss Mundy, to whom all com¬ 
munications must be addressed). AVe have already 
directed the attention of our readers to your society ; 
but we now have pleasure in noting that you render 
your students’ studies doubly valuable by personal 
inspections of the most interesting and remarkable 
examples in illustration of your archaeological, geo¬ 
logical, botanical, and other studies. The summer 
excursions j-ou make, and the lectures given, appear 
most delightful, and if well advertised would attract 
many. It is well that it is open to any who are not 
members of the Union, at the small fee of 7s. 

Inquirer. —We think you are scarcely qualified to 
be a governess, as your handwriting is not formed, 
and you do not express yourself correctly. How¬ 
ever, you might write to Miss Pryde, 162, Rue de 
la Pompe, Paris, and ask her kindly to let you know 
whether there be any demand for governesses who 
would give their work in a school for their board 
and lodging, in order that they might acquire the 
language. 

Eluzai. —You will find an article on the subject of 
learning Greek in vol.viii., April 16th, 1887. You 
can also obtain a work, published by ourselves, 
which would be invaluable to you, a Handbook to 
the Grammar of the Greek Testament. 

Ethel. —There was an article in vol. xiv., Maj' 13th 
(“A New Occupation for Girls ”), which deals with 
the training of ladies as children’s nurses. 

A Reader of the “ G. O. P.”—All information re¬ 
specting the School of Cookery to which you refer, 
the terms, and your own qualifications, you will ob¬ 
tain on application to the Hon. Sec., Miss Calder, 
49, Canning Street, Liverpool. 

A Sufferer.— -There are various institutions where 
stammering and hesitation in speech may be 
treated. Amongst them we may name those at 
Sherwood, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W., 
and at Brampton Park, near Huntingdon. Children 
or young people need not to have their other studies 
neglected while under treatment, as means are pro¬ 
vided for their preparation for public schools, or 
university matriculation. Also special accommo¬ 
dation is provided for adults of both sexes. Address 
“ The Principal.” 

COOKERY. 

Alice. —“ Apple cake.” Take one pound of pulped 
apples, one pound of flour, half a pound of sugar, 
half a pound of butter melted, some powdered cin¬ 
namon, six eggs well beaten and strained, two 
ounces of candied citron chips, four, spoonfuls of 
ale-yeast. Knead it very well, let it rise, put it 
into a mould, and bake in a quick oven. Some 
currants may be introduced if desirable, but they 
must be added after the cake has risen. 

A. C. H. AY.—A recipe for “lemon-puddings ” was 
given in the “ G. O. P.,” vol. xii., No. 596, May 30, 
1891. 

Clara. —The name of the oil in which the Jews fry 
their food is olive, oil, purchased generally by the 
gallon at a good oil-shop. 


Marion. —“ Butter Scotch.” Four cupfuls of brown 
sugar, two cupfuls of butter, two tablespoonfuls of 
water, two tablcspoonfuls [of vinegar, a pinch of 
soda ; boil half an hour ; drop a little in water, 
when if it crackles it is done. 

Sapphire, Snowdrop, A Reader, and Snow on the 
Mountain. —A recipe for “ scones ” was given in 
the “ G. O. P.,” vol. x., No. 459, October 13, 1888. 

Edith, Greedy Bob, and Marion.—A correspondent 
sends the following recipe for treacle-toffee : Half 
a pound of treacle or golden syrup, half a pound of 
brown sugar, three ounces of butter, and three 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Boil up together, and 
stir now and then to prevent burning until it crisps 
on being dropped into water; then pour into 
greased tins. 

M. L. S.—“ Molasses candy.” Take one gallon of 
molasses, add one pint of water; boil it at a moderate 
heat, in a vessel which holds quite three times the 
quantity; stir till it is quite thick, and crackles in 
cold water. When nearly done, add a quarter of a 
pound of butter; and when this is well mixed, turn 
out into a greased pan, and cut into shapes. 

Nan.— See our recipe given for “ dough-nut.” Put 
the dough into a warm place, so that it may rise 
before being put into the oven. Should the oven 
be insufficiently hot the batter will not rise. 

Dolly. —Apple-fool is a very nice dish. Pare the 
apples and bake them till sufficiently soft to pass 
through a colander ; slightly sweeten the pulp, and 
fill the long glasses two-thirds full; then sprinkle 
in some powdered cloves and cinnamon, and add a 
good layer of scalded cream, and a little powdered 
white sugar on the top. We think you could not 
provide anj’tliing that would be more liked, at so 
little cost. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

L. S. D.—The largest families in Europe are to be 
found in Ireland ; the average number of children 
to a marriage exceeds those of any other country. 
Russia follows next; then Spain, Italy and Scot¬ 
land. England is the ninth on the list, and France 
the fifteenth, and last of all. But if the United 
Kingdom were reckoned as a whole it would take 
the third place. This calculation is by Professor 
Mulhall. ,, „ , ,, , 

Zoii.—Any articles made of “rubber” should be 
kept in a cool, damp and dark place, and secure 
from frost as well as from light and heat. ^ To 
plunge the article into water heated to 70 0 Fahr. 
for a moment is said to soften them ; but if un¬ 
successful, and the article be a small one, half-an- 
hour’s bath in a solution of ammonia and water 
(twice the quantity of the latter as of the former) 
will restore its first softness. But our advice would 
be—take it to an india-rubber shop and let it be 
treated by a professional hand. 

Molly sends us a very kind, and equally creditable 
letter, for which we thank her ; and hope that some 
day she may be able to j'oin in one of our com¬ 
petitions. Take courage and send us a drawing 
next time. . . 

R. J.—“ Hypnotism ” is pronounced just as it is 
written—“ Hyp-no-tism.” Of course the “ p ” is 
sounded. „ 

Flora.— 1. AVe often publish articles on New Oc¬ 
cupations for AVomen.”—2. Your handwriting is 
formed. 


A Country Lassie, 

Con, Louis, Con¬ 
stant Reader, 

Ivy. —AVe have such 
numbers of ques¬ 
tions on nursing, 
that we are com¬ 
pelled to advise our 
correspondents t o 
get Miss Honnor Morten’s book, How to Become a 
Nurse, which is published at a moderate price, and 
contains all the information needful. The profes¬ 
sion is very much overcrowded, and every hospital 
refuses numbers of applications for training every 
year. 

M6nie. —James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, wrote 
“ The Mountain Bard,” “ Queen’s AVake,” and a 
collection of poems. He also helped Sir AA r alter 
Scott in the compilation of the “Minstrelsy.” 

Little Dorrit and her Sister. —It is true that “the 
civet cat ” is the name adopted at very many toy¬ 
shops, and we used to “wonder why, ’ when our 
eyes were attracted by them, and we looked for 
some description of cat for sale. It seems that all 
over Europe this has been a perfumer’s sign ; as 
that animal (which is really a sort of weasel) is 
gifted with a natural secretion of which a perfume 
is made; and the perfumers very usually sold, and 
still continue to sell, children’s toys. These shops 
were, in fact, a description of what we now call 
fancy bazaars. 

Unhappy One need not fret over her wilful silence 
when acting as sponsor. That has been repented 
of, and therefore we believe that our merciful Father 
has forgiven it. As to the baptism, it would not be 
invalidated by your action in the matter. Many 
infants are baptized at home, even at the point of 
death, there being no sponsor present, nor even 
promised. So be at rest on the subject; and when 
your little sister is old enough to understand any¬ 
thing you can say, teach her the first lessons respect¬ 
ing her heavenly Father and home in His kingdom 
above; thus fulfil your duties to the best of your 
power, and strive to set her a good example, which 
should always act as a foundation to all precept. 

Anxious Seventeen. —If you make no mistake about 
your age when you wrote the verses you enclose, 
we can only say they are wonderful for a child of 
between eleven and twelve. There are very few 
mistakes in them, and they run easily and smoothly, 
and show good feeling. You write a beautiful hand. 
AVe both anticipate, and wish you much success in 
your future compositions. 

A Contradictory One. — 1. Your question as to 
whether the Queen has a surname has many times 
been answered in this magazine. She has none. 
In ancient times our English people were given, or 
assumed surnames, but the Sovereigns needed no 
such additions to their names to distinguish them 
from other people. Sir Bernard Burke, the highest 
authority in the land on such subjects, pronounced 
that Her Majesty had none, though of the Guelph 
family.—2. Your writing is fairly good. 

Amy. —AVe think you needmcdical advice, and should 
be in a warm place in winter. The old proverb 
is a very wise one about the “ Stitch in time.” 
AVe are glad our Answers have helped you so 
much. 

Sixteen. —AVrite to our Publisher (not the Editor) 
and name your washes and all particulars. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 



CHAPTER V. 

A DISAGREEABLE TROSPECT. 

T last I have 
heard of the 
very thing 
for Juliet,” 
said Han¬ 
nah, in tones 
of extreme 
satisfaction. 

Mrs. Tracy 
looked up 
quickly from 
her needle - work, 
her face expressing 
some anxiety. 
Hannah had just 
returned from an after¬ 
noon visit to the High 
School. It was a busy time 
with the teachers, for the 
school year was drawing to its close 
and the examinations were being held. 

Already the beauty of the summer 
was past in London. The suburban 
trees looked dim and dusty; the grass 
was baked brown ; the air was oppres¬ 
sively close and the sun’s heat torrid. 
Everyone was talking or thinking of the 
seaside. 

“ Miss Tucker invited me into her 
room for a little talk,” continued Han¬ 
nah, in response to her mother’s ques¬ 
tioning glance. “ She said she had 
heard of a situation which she thought 
Juliet might take. It is at Hampstead 
—just to teach two little girls. The 
elder, I believe, is only eight. Miss 
Tucker thinks Juliet might do well there, 
if she chose.” 

“ If she chose ! ” The proviso was an 
important one. Mrs. Tracy felt its 
significance. 

“Miss Tucker says that she would 
have no hesitation in recommending 
Juliet for the situation. She thinks she 
might teach such little ones very nicely; 
but she is not fit to undertake older ones, 
for she is not taking at all a high place 
in the examinations.” 

Mrs. Tracy’s countenance fell. 

“ Oh, dear ! ” she said with a sigh, “ I 
am sorry to hear that.” 

“It is the result of idleness rather 
than lack of ability,” said Hannah 
severely. “If Juliet were really stupid, 
one could forgive her. She trifles away 
her time with that horrid Chalcombe girl 
instead of working. I don’t know 
whether you are aware, mother, that they 
are constantly together.” 

“Yes,” said Salome, looking up from 
the accounts she was carefully auditing. 

“ I asked Frances Hayes yesterday why 
she never came to see us now, and she 
said she fancied that Juliet had ceased 
to care for her visits since she had been 
so taken up with her new friend. Frances 
would have nothing to say to such a 
girl. Her mother is too careful of her.” 

Mrs. Tracy’s colour rose. She looked 
annoyed—rather it is to be feared with 
her elder daughters than with the culprit 
they denounced. 

“ Perhaps Mrs. Hayes has cause to 
be distrustful of her daughter,” she said 
proudly. “ I am not afraid for Juliet. 
She is kind to that Chalcombe girl 


because she knows her to be lonely and 
friendless in the school. The intimacy 
will naturally cease when Juliet leaves 
school.” 

“I hope it will,” said Hannah. “ It 
is on that account that I am anxious to 
lose no time in getting an engagement 
for Juliet. This lady will want her from 
ten till five every day ; which will leave 
her little time to herself.” 

“ 1 wonder what Juliet will say to it! ” 
said Mrs. Tracy, thinking aloud. 

“It does not much matter what she 
says,” returned Hannah decisively. 
“ She must be shown what is her duty. 
The salary will be ^40. We cannot 
afford to throw away such a chance. It 
is time Juliet helped to maintain herself. 
Her clothes cost a good deal.” 

“Not very much,” said Mrs. Tracy 
deprecatingly, “since I make most of 
her things myself. Of course, I see that 
it is a good chance ; but it will be hard 
for the dear child to get into harness at 
once. She has been counting on a little 
extra leisure, and meant to practise up 
her music. I had almost promised her 
that she should have singing lessons.” 

“ Surely, mother, you are not going 
to encourage Juliet in her absurd notion 
of becoming a public singer,” Salome 
exclaimed. 

“By no means, dear; but the child 
has certainly a beautiful voice, and it is 
a pity that it should not be cultivated.” 

“ Of course, if you have money to 
throw away on such lessons, there is no 
reason why you should not indulge her 
whim,” said Hannah coldly. 

Mrs. Tracy flushed. The words stung 
her, coming as they did from the one who 
contributed most largely to the support of 
the household. But ere she could defend 
herself against the insinuation they con¬ 
veyed, the door opened, andjjuliet walked 
into the room. 

Mrs. Tracy made a quick movement 
which expressed to her elder daughters 
her wish that no more should be said on 
the subject at present. But Juliet saw 
the signal, and she noted, too, her 
mother’s flushed face and the excited air 
worn by all three. Little escaped the 
keen observation of that young lady. 
She felt sure that she had been under 
discussion when her entrance broke off 
the conversation. 

“ Dear me ! How very warm you all 
look!” she remarked with the utmost 
sang-froid. “ What agitating topic has 
excited you so ? You should really, 
from sanitary considerations, avoid such 
discussions when the thermometer stands 
at eighty degrees in the shade. I am 
not surprised at you, mother darling ; 
but I do wonder to find Hannah and 
Salome showing so little good sense.” 

“ I suppose you think that is clever,” 
said Salome, who could never endure 
Juliet’s raillery. 

“Oh, very, do not you?” said Juliet 
with superb indifference in the glance of 
her violet eyes. 

Salome turned away discomfited. She 
was not quick at repartee, and she knew 
that Juliet always got the better of her 
in a battle of words. 

Juliet carried a large fan open in her 
hand. She now drew her mother’s form 
back more comfortably into her chair 


and began to fan her. Hannah cast an 
expressive glance at Salome and quitted 
the room. Salome soon followed, wish¬ 
ing doubtless to talk over the situation 
with her sister. 

“Well, mother,” said Juliet, when 
they were alone, “what are the latest 
tactics of the enemy ? ” 

“ You should not speak of your sisters 
so, Juliet. They are not your enemies.” 

“No?” Juliet lifted her eyebrows 
comically, “ Well, then, what is Han¬ 
nah’s latest plan—'for my good ’ ? ” 

Her mother could not heip smiling at 
the manner in which Juliet uttered the 
last words. Mrs. Tracy sometimes 
feared that she was guilty of encouraging 
the child in her naughtiness. But the 
little puss had such pretty fascinating 
ways, and the eyes looking mischievously 
into hers were so full of charm. 

Mrs. Tracy’s face grew quickly grave 
again and she sighed ere she replied to 
Juliet’s question. 

“It is rather Miss Tucker’s plan,” 
she said with fine tact. She knew that 
Juliet, in common with most of the school¬ 
girls, held the head-mistress in high 
esteem. “She has heard of a daily 
engagement for which she thinks you are 
suited,” continued Mrs. Tracy, “and 
has very kindly promised to recommend 
you for it.” 

Juliet’s countenance fell. She threw 
down the fan she had been using and 
walked to the window, where she stood 
looking out with a moody expression on 
her young face. 

“I hate it! ” she said at last; “I 
hate the thought of teaching a lot of 
little brats.” 

“There are only two,” said her 
mother. 

“ It’s all the same,” said Juliet, “I 
am not a bit fitted for it. But I suppose 
you w’ant me to take the situation ? ” 

“ I think, dear, it is time you began 
to earn money for yourself,” said her 
mother gently. “Your sisters have a 
right to expect it. They work so hard 
and Hannah contributes so much-” 

“Oh, don’t tell me of Hannah’s 
exemplary conduct,” broke in Juliet 
impatiently, “I am sick of it. It is 
horrid to be so poor. If only—oh, 
mother, if only my voice could be trained, 
think what I should earn. How much 
better off we should be ! ” 

“You would probably only be dis¬ 
appointed, dear. You think of the few 
women who succeed ; but you forget the 
many who fail. I hear people say that 
all the professions are over-stocked. It 
must be so with music too.” 

“ Of course there are too many stupid, 
talentless performers,” said Juliet, “ but, 
you know, there is always room at the 
top.” 

“Well, dear, there is no reason why 
you should not practise your music if you 
take this engagement,” said her mother. 
“Hannah thinks the salary would be 
^■40, so perhaps you might afford to give 
yourself singing lessons. You will go 
and see the lady, Juliet, if she wishes 
for an interview ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, I will go and see her,” said 
Juliet, a mischievous gleam coming into 
her eyes. “Perhaps when she sees me 
she will not want to engage me.” 
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Two days later Juliet was sitting with 
her friend, Flossie Chalcombe, on the 
public green near which stood the home 
of the latter. Juliet had kept the 
promise she had given to her mother. 
She had not again entered the Chal- 
combes’ house in spite of many persua¬ 
sions to do so. The green had become 
instead the rendezvous of the friends. 
Here they would linger for a talk when 
they had walked together from the 
school-house, and here Juliet would 
occasionally seek her friend on the fair 
summer evenings. Not infrequently it 
happened that Algernon Chalcombe 
strolled across from the house with his 
dogs and lingered by Juliet’s side for a 
talk. Juliet felt very shy of him when 
first he came, but she soon grew used to 
seeing him and came to look forward to 
her talks with him. It was pleasant to 
perceive his admiration, -which betrayed 
itself in so subtle a way that her pride 
could not take offence. From him and 
his sister she received ample sympathy 
in her longings after an artistic life. 
They fed her vanity continually by 
pictures of the glorious future from which, 
as they described it, she seemed to be 
separated only by a few steps. 

Juliet and Flossie were alone on this 
warm summer evening and their talk 
consisted largely of lamentation, for 
Juliet was the bearer of disagreeable 
intelligence. “Is it not horrid, Flossie?” 
she said as soon as they met, “ Hannah 
is going to take me to Hampstead to¬ 
morrow to see that lady.” 

“You don’t mean it? Flow dis¬ 
gusting ! ” returned her friend. 

“Is it not? I hate the idea of 
going there to be inspected; but”— 
and a laughing look came into Juliet’s 
eyes—“ it shall not be my fault if the 
lady engages me. I mean to do my 
utmost to make a bad impression on 
her.” 

“ Oh, Juliet! how lovely! what a 
capital idea,” said Flossie, laughing 
heartily. “ Algernon says it is shameful 
of anyone to think of making a governess 
of you. He says your people don’t 
deserve to have you. He is just mad 
about it. You should hear how he goes 
on.” 

“The lady will not want me till the 
autumn, happily,” said Juliet. “ She 
wishes to engage someone before she 
goes to the seaside. Are you going to 
the sea, Flossie ? ” 

“Yes, we are going to Margate,” 
said Flossie. “I like Margate, don’t 
you ? Where will you go, Juliet ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know. Mother and I 
will perhaps get a fortnight at Herne 
Bay together. Hannah is going to 
Cambridge and Salome is to accompany 
the Hayeses to a religious convention 
in the north. It will be nice to get rid 
of them for a while; but I don’t care 
much for anything with this hanging 
over me.” 

As the girls talked together there came 
across the green, from one of the houses 


opposite, a young clergyman accom¬ 
panied by a little boy. As he approached 
the bench on which they were seated, he 
paused and exclaimed in a tone of vexa¬ 
tion—“ There ! I’ve forgotten the packet 
I promised to post. Run back for it, 
Archie, there’s a dear boy. You’ll see 
it on the hall-table.” 

“ You will wait for me, Uncle Arthur?” 
the little fellow stipulated ere he sped 
away. 

“ Of course, I shall wait for you. See, 

I will sit here till you come back.” And 
he seated himself on the further end of 
the bench. 

The girls glanced at him with some 
curiosity and then continued their talk, 
Juliet instinctively lowering her tones 
and Flossie as characteristically raising 
hers. She was one who never lost an 
opportunity of showing herself otf, and 
cherished the delusion that her words and 
bearing could not fail to please everyone. 

“Really, Juliet,” she exclaimed fligh- 
tily, “it is very odd to think of your 
becoming a governess. Everyone will 
be calling you Miss Tracy. ” 

“ Indeed, I hope they will not address 
me in that prim way,” said Juliet, “ I 
shall hate it.” 

“ But they will. Governesses are 
always addressed in that manner. ‘ Miss 
Tracy, I hope that your pupils give you 
satisfaction,’ ” said Flossie, mimicking 
the air of a grand lady. 

“Do be quiet, Flossie,” said Juliet 
with some irritation, caused rather by 
her companion’s loudness than by her 
words. She glanced towards the clergy¬ 
man. To her surprise he was regarding 
her with an air of interest. He seemed 
about to speak, then hesitated; finally, 
with heightened colour, he bent towards 
her, lifting his hat and speaking very 
courteously. 

“ Excuse me if I seem intrusive—I 
would not willingly be impertinent—but 
I could not help hearing your name. 
Now it happens that a gentleman, with 
whom I have recently travelled from 
Australia, is anxious to find some re¬ 
lations of that name in London. Can 
it be that you are one of those he is 
seeking ? ” 

“ I do not think so,” said Juliet, much 
surprised ; “I believe I have no relation 
of the name of Tracy. There are just 
my mother and I. My father, who was 
an officer in the army, died many years 
ago.” 

“Strange!” exclaimed the clergy¬ 
man. “ This gentleman spoke of having 
had a brother in the army. I wonder if 
you would mind letting me have your 
address on the chance of its being of 
service to him ? He is not one whom 
you need fear would make any un¬ 
desirable use of it.” 

“ Oh, I do not mind in the least,” 
said Juliet, and she hastened to tell him 
where she lived. He thanked her 
cordially; then, as his little nephew 
came running to him, he lifted his hat 
and walked away. 


“Well, that’s a funny thing!” ex¬ 
claimed Flossie. “To think of his 
catching up your name like that ! Can 
it be that he has met with any relative 
of yours ? ’ ’ 

“ I do not think so,” said Juliet; “I 
never heard of our having anyone in 
Australia belonging to us. But mother 
will know.” 

“Suppose it should be a rich uncle 
turned up to make you his heiress,” said 
Flossie. “Would not that be lovely? 
You -would not have to be a governess 
then.” 

“ No, indeed. Oh, it would be 
lovely,” exclaimed Juliet, her imagina¬ 
tion elated by the idea ; “ but it is not in 
the least likely! Such a thing would 
never happen to me.” 

“I don’t know about that. It seems 
to me that you are just the one to 
whom nice things should happen. I 
can fancy you becoming anything—a 
prima donna, a duchess, a queen! ” 
said Flossie, who set no limits to her 
flattering speech. 

Juliet laughed and shook her head. 

“ A poor little drudge of a daily 
governess is what you may fancy me, 
Flossie,” she said. But she was not 
ill-pleased by the tribute paid to her 
vanity. “ I wonder who that gentleman 
is,” she said, glancing back at the 
clergyman’s retreating form. “ Do you 
not think he has a nice face ? ” 

“ No, indeed. I thought him remark¬ 
ably ugly,” replied Flossie; “but I 
admit he is rather distinguished-looking. 
A gentleman, no doubt.” 

“I like his face,” said Juliet; “it 
looks so good and strong.” 

“ Really, Juliet, I did not know you 
were so fond of good people!” said 
Flossie, laughing. 

“I do not admire people who think 
themselves good, and want to put every¬ 
one else right,” said Juliet, “but I do 
like people who are really good. I 
wish-’ ’ 

Juliet suddenly checked herself with 
an instinctive sense that Flossie would 
not understand her wish. How could 
she express the emotion with which, in 
spite of her perversity and self-will, her 
heart would often swell as she thought 
of all that is good, and true, and beau¬ 
tiful in human life. Juliet did not 
mean her life to be just like the lives of 
the people about her. She was im¬ 
patient when others sought to control 
her. She wanted to take her own way, 
but she never meant that it should be 
an ignoble way. She had her ideals, 
though they were all too vague and 
visionary. She hated selfishness and 
meanness, and felt a keen sense of in¬ 
justice whenever her sisters pronounced 
her selfish. But they could only judge 
her actions by their shrewd, matter-of- 
fact observation ; they had not the im¬ 
agination to conceive how different they 
might appear seen from her point of 
view. 

(To be continued .) 
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OUR SUMMER NUMBER PUZZLE POEM. 
SOLUTION. 


MODE sty v S lioe zw-ES-S. 

A rose BY NY OTHER NAME 
W 

Moulds MEL lass wee- T TI strew; 

Butt shoulder Queen F low- R A EER PRO cla|m 

A 

THA tit hen CE Forth bridge- NO-j cent IM bugle, 
IT wood butt BAF lawn tin greed, 

WHICH S cent ED blooms would S -up ER seed. 


MODESTY versus SHOWINESS. 

“A rose by any other name 
Would smell as sweet,” ’tis true; 

But should Queen Flora e’er proclaim 
That it henceforth no scent imbue, 

It would but be a flaunting reed, 

Which scented blooms would supersede. 


DID MODEST flowers WI th ch O ice ST scent 
XALT THEM-j- elves two match^fr, 

AND S-talt K -up in- T-h-E airing tent 
ADMI ring G lance two catches, 

Wood OUR low~v E TPIEN B full Y setter 
<9;z-violet-AND mign-<w-ETTE. 


Did modest flowers with choicest scent 
Exalt themselves to match, 

And stalk up in the air, intent 
Admiring glance to catch, 

Would our love then be fully set 
On violet and mignonette ? 


O -low LY f -low ERS OF earth, RE joisP 
Man-stooping- S 2 s UCH AS U, 

Two-TtAIs E U z>z-H-iS WI-j E-YT CHOICE 

Two $warm|s(T) heart AND TRUE; 

A 

Eour-THO-s~E THAT TAKE THE low- E ST Place 
S hall high- E ST habit AT i-pzz-S G race. 


O lowly flowers of earth, rejoice! 

Man stoops to such as you, 

To raise you, in his wisest choice, 
To warmest heart and true; 

For those that take the lowest place 
Shall highest habitations grace. 


AWARD. 

Prize Winners. 

One Guinea Each. 

C. M. Berry, Carlton Curlieu, Leicester. 
“Constance” Rookswood, Shirley Avenue, 
Southampton. 

Jessie F. Dulley, Lindens, Wellingborough. 
Charles W. Lampard, Catteshall, Godaiming. 

Half-a-Guinea Each. 

Mrs. Acheson, Dunavon, Portadown, Ireland. 
Jessie Harrison, 31, Talbot Road, South 
Tottenham. 


Very Highly Commended. 


Ada Ashdown. 

Geo. Fred. Fitchew. 
Edith E. Grundy. 

Geo. M. Hollis. 

Anna J. Plood (Calais). 

Rev. F 


“ Man of Kent.” 
J. M. Pittman. 
Edmund Snell. 
Mrs. Stewart. 

M. Walters. 

. Wilson. 


Highly Commended. 


Harry E. Bevan (Cey¬ 
lon). 

Mrs. A. L. Bird. 

Amy Briand. 

Bessie Coulson. 

C. Crosby. 

Elbe Crossman. 

Mrs. W. IT. Gotch. 
Mrs. Fulford Jarvis. 

Elizabeth 


A. Phillips. 

Plannah E. Powell. 
May Robson. 

A. C. Sharp. 

Fanny Shepard. 
Mary E. Spencer. 
Philip J. Whitaker. 
Emily Wilkinson. 
Margaret B. Withers. 
W. Wood. 


Honourable Mention. 


Jno. Arthurton. 

E. Ashworth. 
Margaret Baldwin. 
John Chambers. 
Edith Corbett. 
Miss Crabb. 
Elizabeth Crosby. 
Ethel Darbyshire. 
Wm. A. Dobleyn. 
A. M. Ferguson. 
Clare Gillespie. 
Rose A. Hooppell. 
Silvia Koe. 


Emily S. Lennox. 
Ada K. Lingwood. 
Ethel C. McMaster. 
Mary E. Musgrave. 
Rev. J. S. Poulton. 
A. F. Ravenshear. 
Mrs. Robertson. 

E. W. Ryder. 

A. M. Sheldon. 
Annie B. Shoberl. 
Mrs. R. P. Starrette 
(Chicago). 

Edith Ward. 


M. C. Weatherby. Thomas White. 

Jessie F. Webb. Lucy R. Wilson. 

Oliver Yeoman. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

That happy period known as the “ summer 
holidays ” is not often marked by any excessive 
display of mental activity. It is therefore all 
the more pleasant to report unusual success in 
the solving of our holiday puzzle, which was 
by no means an easy one. 

The title and first four lines were responsible 
for very few failures ; but line 5 wrought much 
mischief. It all arose from the natural mis¬ 
take of supposing that BAF could have no 
other ending than FLE, and some of the 
frantic efforts to arrange the line in this way 
were very amusing. One competitor, who 
gives the line as “It would but baffle rivals’ 
greed,” writes :— 

“I do not know who is supposed to be 
baffled, but most certainly I am ; but supposing 
the coffee to be a lival to the many unrivalled 
coffees in the market, how can I get in the 
S -low ? It will not scan; and it is evident 
that low greed is meant, but whose low greed 
I cannot tell, if not a rival’s.” 

Now all this is very pathetic, and it forcibly 
illustrates the difficulty of finding the right 
path when once you have started on the wrong 
one. Other solutions actually bring in the 
word coffee, effectually reducing the line to 
absolute nonsense. 

In line 6 “ flowers ” is generally given in¬ 
stead of “blooms”; “pinks” and “lilies” 
are also favourite readings. No objection can 
be made to “flowers” as an interpretation of 
the picture, but on poetic grounds “ blooms ” 
is clearly a happier rendering, and we think that 
much credit is due to those who adopted it. 

The next point worth noticing is in line 9, 
where “high” was commonly substituted for 
“ up.” In our opinion there is little to choose 
between the two readings; but, on the whole, 
we prefer “up.” A few competitors un¬ 


thinkingly give “ above ” instead of either 
“up” or “high.” A flower which so ex¬ 
alted itself as to attempt to “stalk above 
the air” would probably find itself con¬ 
verted into inelegant atoms with disconcerting 
rapidity. 

In line 14, “bends” instead of “stoops” 
could not be accepted; the association of 
“stooping” with “raising” is familiar to us 
all, while “bending” in the same connection 
is almost unknown. Moreover, “ stoops ” ren¬ 
ders the line much more rhythmical. 

Now for line 16. What shall we say ? Two 
courses are open to us; one is frankly to ac¬ 
knowledge a mistake, the other is to prove 
that the T is there, for all who have eyes to 
see it. Let us adopt the more comforting 
way first. 

Here are the letters—TWO$WARMES. 
Two stands for To, according to time-honoured 
practice, one S is to be deleted, so we get, “ To 
swarmes ’’—just so. But you see S stands for 
Saint, and St. also stands for Saint, wherefore 
it is clear that S stands for St., and so we 
finally arrive at “ To warmest,” and our diffi¬ 
culty vanishes. 

But, alas, we cannot take any credit for 
this most ingenious conception. It was con¬ 
tributed by a competitor for whom we have 
the kindliest feelings for his gallant attempt 
to come to our rescue. Had the logic of his 
explanation been less assailable, our gratitude 
would have known no bounds, but following 
his line of argument we could prove more in 
five minutes than our readers could believe in 
a lifetime. 

And so we must embrace the other alterna¬ 
tive and declare the T to be missing by mis¬ 
take. It certainly is remarkable that many 
competitors have given the line quite correctly, 
for without the T the proper reading was by 
no means easy to arrive at. Needless to say, 
however, in our adjudication we took no 
notice of accuracy or inaccuracy at this point, 
beyond observing if the “ swarms ” had been 
identified. Of course the mistake has been 
referred to by one and another, but always 
with cautious inquiiy. 
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FASHIONS IN GIRLS’ CHRISTIAN NAMES. 

By DORA DE BLAQUliiRE. 


PART X. 

recent writer tells 
us that amongst the 
lower orders in 
England, only 
twenty years ago, 
there were but 
eight Christian 
names in ordinary 
use for boys, but 
that at present the 
list has extended. It now comprises no 
less than fifteen for choice; while, so far as 
girls are concerned, the number seems ever 
widening day by day; and the course of English 
history, and the various reigns of our kings 
and queens, may be traced by the girls’ names 
in fashion in the century. 

If we begin with the Normans we find that 
most of our male names, even in present use, 
date from them. William, Henry, Robert, 
Richard, John, Hugh, Herbert, Roger, 
Reginald, Gilbert, have all of them been 
popular in England through all the centuries 
that have passed. And the same may be said 
of the names of girls, although there are fewer 
of them to chronicle. Matilda, or Mahault, 
or Molde, as the Normans call it, seems to 
have been the favourite royal name for many 
years, and to have been Anglicised into 
Maude, which is to-day the name of a royal 
princess. Matilda was originally Gothic, and 
Saxon, and comes from the word Magan, 

1 1 to be able,” from whence our irregular verb 
“ may.” Many names of German origin come 
from it; also the name Manfred, and the 
English surname Maynard. Adela, the mother 
of the Conqueror, is the first we hear of that 
name, which later on came into England as 
Alix, when Alix la Belle married Henry I., 
the original name being Adelheid—noble- 
cheer — but Latinised into Alix, Adela, 
Adelaide, Alicia, Adeline, Elsie, and made 
by the English into Alice. It is not so long 
since we had another Queen Adelaide, and a 
Princess Alice also. You see that Elsie is 
not derived from Elizabeth, for it is of far 
older use in England; nor from the Scottish 
Alison, but from the English Alice. 

The girls in England in those days were 
chiefly called from the names of saints. Lucy, 
Agnes, Cecily, Constance; and from an 
English saint we have two names—Awdry, 
and the modern Ethel, St. Ethelthryth being 
canonised as St. Etheldreda, and called by the 
peasantry' St. Awdry; and from the worthless 
things sold at her fairs we take the word 
“ tawdry.” 

We find also at this time the names of Emma, 
Edith and Agatha. Edith, the daughter of 
King Malcolm, and of Margaret of Scotland, 
the sister of Edgar Atheling, took the name 
of Madilda, as a royal name, as it was thought 
to be at that time. We had five or six of the 
name, until it was succeeded by the Provencal 
Eleanor of Provence, which alternated with 
the other Proven9al Isabel, till the beginning 
of 1300. Then the crimes of that Isabel 
made the name, as a royal one, unpopular. 
Alienor is a version of I-Ielena, which means 
“light,” and is a name of the Sun in Greek. 
Helen of Troy is our first acquaintance who 
bore it, and she seems to have made it 
proverbial for evil, from which it was re¬ 
deemed by St. Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, the great Christian Emperor of 
Rome, who is claimed as of British birth. The 
name has always been used in Wales, under 
the form of Ellin, but Elaine is the old 


Cambrian form of it. Helen is called Ellen in 
Scotland, and appears as Aileen in Ireland; 
in Provence it was turned into Alienor ; while 
in Spain it was metamorphosed into Leonor. 
It was a royal name as long as the Plantagenets 
were on the throne, and to-day we have a 
princess called Helena in our own royal 
house. 

The name of the wife of Aaron was 
Elischeba, meaning “ God hath sworn,” and 
in the Latin form of this name we find it 
again in Bible history borne by Elizabeth, the 
mother of John the Baptist; and from this, 
through the Muscovites, we trace it onwards 
till, Elizabeth of Ilainault married Philippe 
Auguste, when the French manipulated it 
into Isabelle, to make it into something more 
like the sound of French. 

The next person in whom we are interested 
who bore it was Isabel d’Angouleme, the wife 
of King John. This was its first introduction 
into England, where, in our history, it has 
anything but a good savour; but in Arragon 
(Spain) the name is highly esteemed, and was 
redeemed by the great-niece and namesake of 
Elizabeth of Hungary, the saint and queen. 
Her great-niece, married to the King of 
Arragon, was called “ Isabel de la Paz,” so 
gentle and sweet was her disposition ; and she 
also was made a saint. Ysabel, as it is spelt in 
Spain, may be called the royal female name 
of the Peninsula, for was it not invested with 
glory by “ Isabella the Catholic,” and has it not 
been borne many times since by queens of Spain ? 
In England we have had no more since “ the 
Little Queen” of Richard II. was called 
by it; and so its royal existence in England 
ends with the sorrowful figures of a deposed 
king, and a child-queen who never reigned. 

But I must not proceed just yet to the 
consideration of Elizabeth, for we have several 
names of queens which must be noticed before 
we come to the Edwards of our histoiy. 
Three Greek names come into our English 
royal pedigree in the days of Edgar Atheling, 
1057 a.d. : Agatha, Margaret, and Christian, 
and from these days in Scotland we date also 
Eupliemia, Alexander, and George, it is said. 
Margaret may be called a saintly name, both 
in its origin and its associations.. It is 
unquestionably derived, in the first instance, 
from the Persian word for “a pearl,” adopted 
by the Greeks; and with it is mingled the 
thought of “the pearl of great price,” and 
“ the gates of pearl,” and the early holders 
of the name were fair, sweet saints ; in Antioch 
first, and then in Hungary, in Scotland and 
Norway. Our first queen of the name was 
Margaret “of France,” grand-daughter of St. 
Louis; and our second was Margaret “ of 
Anjou,” the sadly unfortunate queen of Henry 

VI. , Margaret Beautort, the mother of Henry 

VII. , and the cruelly-treated Margaret 
Countess of Salisbury, with Margaret Tudor 
also, who married James IV. of Scotland— 
were the last of the Margarets in the royal 
pedigree ; but it has ever remained a popular 
and a dearly-beloved name in England, and 
is the most revered of the Scottish names, 
with its early memories of the good Queen of 
Malcolm III. 

The name of Phillippa, which makes its 
appearance in history with Edward III., and 
marks the advent of “ Philippa of Hannott ” 
as our queen, does not seem to have settled 
here ; for though adopted during her life, and 
bestowed on her son’s daughter, who married 
the Earl of March, we rarely find it at the 
present day. The only Phillippa I have ever 
known was a German servant who came 


from Bremen. This may, I think, be called 
the first appearance of masculine names turned 
into feminine ones ; and to this subject I shall 
return later on. Blanche may be cited as the 
next new arrival in England. This name 
came from Queen Blanche of Castile, and was 
bestowed on her grand-daughter Blanche; one 
of the daughters of Edward I. bore it, and 
as her mother was Eleanor of Castile, the 
great-grand-daughter of Queen Blanche, its 
source is evident. The first wife of John of 
Gaunt was Blanche, daughter of the Duke of 
Lancaster, and this is, I think, its last appear¬ 
ance in the royal pedigree, though it has ever 
since remained a fashionable English name. 

From the return of the Crusaders we may 
date the arrival of one of the best known and 
popular of our names, the only thing to be 
regretted about it being, that it is sometimes 
spelt with a “ C ” instead of a “ K,” the latter 
appearing to be the right way, if we may take 
its Greek original as an authority. The name 
Katherine dates from a Christian martyr of 
Alexandria, of the seventh century, and we 
first find it borne by Katherine Countess of 
Salisbury, the belle and “ toast ” of the 
Court of the first Edward, and the lady who 
is fabled to have worn, and lost the “ garter.” 
The second wife of John “ of Gaunt,” as well as 
his daughter, the Queen of Castile, bore the 
name. The latter set the fashion in Spain, 
and at a later date we find Katherine “ of 
Arragon” called by it, but not before we had 
had a queen of that name in the person of 
Katherine “ of France,” the wife of Plenry V., 
and the wife also of Owen Tudor, the founder 
of the race of that name. To-day we have no 
more fashionable name than Katherine, and 
Kate, and Kitty, with the beautiful Irish 
Kathleen. 

Anne or Anna is the Grecianised version of 
Hannah, as we find it in the New Testament. 
Anna the prophetess, said to be the mother of 
the Blessed Virgin, by tradition was a favour¬ 
ite saint with the Greek church, and the 
name came into England about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, when we find Anne 
Mortimer, the ancestress of the Plouse of York, 
and later on it descended to poor Anne Boleyn, 
and we have had no less than five queens 
of the name, if we include Anne Hyde, the wife 
of James II. In the form of Ann it seems 
simply horrid, and as Annie it looks weak in 
print. Anna seems too like Hannah, its original, 
and Anne seems the best and nicest version. 

Jane seems to be the unfortunate name of 
history. It comes evidently from Joanna, the 
Scripture name, but in the English royal line 
we find it first under the spelling of Joan, and 
it began in Spain in the twelfth century, and 
we find many of the name, beginning with 
Joan, the daughter of Henry II., and Joan 
the daughter of the second Edward, both 
of whom were very well known in their day. 

A Joan never sat on the throne of England, 
though she was so near it; but Jane (probably 
derived from the French method of writing the 
name), came to the throne twice, first as Jane 
Seymour, and secondly as Jane Grey—the 
young queen of a few days. 

Mary, or Marie as it w'as at first spelt, 
begins the list of our four queens of that name ; 
but it seems to have been common in England 
in Henry III.’s reign, and remains as popular 
to-day, both as its most simple form. Mary, 
and its many expansions and contractions of 
Marion, Marian, Maria, May, and Molly ; and 
the Scotch Menie. 

With the House of Hanover we fall on the 
days of affected names; and we lose the 
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simplicity and elegance of the English names 
to which we are now, I am glad to say, return¬ 
ing in some measure, Caroline, Charlotte, 
Frederica, Augusta, Louisa, Wilhelmina, and 
Thomasina, are all the feminines of masculine 
names, of which we had already seen some 
dreadful specimens in Roberta, Robina, 
Jacquetta, Ruperta, Regina, Alberta, Paula, 
and Paulina. It is said that this whole class 
of names was introduced by the use of the 
“Fair Geraldine” in the poems of Surrey— 
the lady in question being Elizabeth Fitzgerald. 

Another class of names seems also passing 
out of fashion, and that is double names; 
such as Mary-Anne turned into Marianne, 
Mary-Jane, Sarah-Anne, Lucianne, or Sarah - 
Jane, and Anna-Maria ; this latter and Mary- 
Anne have probably a religious origin, adopted 
in order to commemorate tbe names of the 
Virgin and her mother. The idea came 
originally from Italy; a god-child of Queen 
Anne was named by her—Georgia-Anna, 
after herself and her husband. 

While on the subject of double names, I 
may give an extract from the Globe , a corres¬ 
pondent supplying the information. “ Perhaps 
it may interest the registrar of Bromley by 
Bow district to hear that the name of 
Roseanne as one word is not new, but is 
possessed of a very respectable antiquity. 
We hear of Roxana, or, as it is now written, 
Rosane, as being captured by Alexander of 
Macedon on his defeat of Darius, the Mede, 
and he afterwards married her, or rather made 
her one of his wives. There was another of 
the same name of the Court of Cambyses, the 
Persian. He wished his brother, Bartya, to 
marry her, but he preferred Sappho, the 
grand-daughter of Rhodopis, the Greek, and 
was murdered by order of Cambyses, according 


to George Ebers, by Prexaspis at Ezion Geber. 
What is to hinder anybody from calling their 
child Miriam, Marianne, Marion, or indeed, 
Mary Hann, although in the last case I am 
afraid they would have to admit that it should 
come on the register as two words ? There 
is also a very agreeable piece of music called 
“Rosane,” by Boggetti, which was often 
played by Cohen the harpist in Change Alley, 
aucl which will be familiar to many of your 
readers.” 

This fashion of double names was at its 
height about seventy or eighty years ago, and 
some time before then there was a detestable 
fashion of shortening names, and turning 
Sarah into Sally, Mary into Molly, and 
Elizabeth into Betty, Betsy and Bess; and 
children were even christened by them. At 
about the same time too, or before it, there was 
a fancy for ending everything with an “ a; ” 
thus we had Maria, Olivia, Cecilia, Letitia, 
and Lucia, and last but not least, we had 
an outbreak of poetical names, and names 
copied from Greek or Latin poets. Of these 
I will only mention Belinda, Clarissa, and 
Chloe. 

One of the curiosities of Christian names 
may be mentioned as that of giving women’s 
names to boys, and men’s names to women. 
It dates from about 1500, when we find 
Anne, Queen of France, giving her name to 
two god-sons, one of whom was the Constable, 
Anne de Montmorency. After this we find 
it repeatedly, while the custom of adding 
Maria to a boy’s name dates in Italy to 1300. 

I find Florence used as a man’s name in 1500, 
while Louis XII. of France called both his 
daughters by male names, and through the 
the eldest, the wife of Francis I., we get the 
name of “the Reine Claude” plums, which 


were named in her honour. The name Claude 
was in constant use for girls in the United 
States some years ago. 

Amongst those used for both sexes indis¬ 
criminately, I find Sydney, which was given 
in Ireland as a girl’s name in honour of Sir 
Philip Sydney’s father, and is a favourite boy’s 
name in England—no doubt after Sir Philip 
himself. Camden states that the English 
fashion of giving surnames as Christian names 
began at the Reformation. It is a fashion 
peculiarly English, and a source of wonder to 
foreigners at all times; and a suggestion that 
they should go and do likewise fills them with 
amazement. 

But to return to other names given to the 
sexes indiscriminately. We find Shirley, 
Vivian, Valentine, Rose, Cecil, Evelyn, Julian, 
Christian, Esme, Clare, and Vere; also 
amongst the masculine names given to girls, 
Averil, Hilary, Ray, Forda, and Allison ; 
Forda being an attempt to make a feminine 
appellation, which deserves respect. 

So far I have tried to show the fashions as 
exemplified by history, which we still follow 
to-day, and we have named a few of the 
curiosities in naming children. My next 
article will give my collection of odd names or 
pretty ones, derived from my daily readings, 
or from books, history, or stories. A pretty 
name is an excellant heritage, and the 
Americans very often leave to their children 
the privilege of naming themselves; only 
calling them by some pet name till they be 
old enough to choose one. I do not know 
whether they have a system of registration 
there ; but we could not follow their example, 
on that account alone. 

(To be concluded.) 


“ CAUGHT A BIT OF A CHILL, PERHAPS.” 

By “MEDICUS.” 


am going to tell you a 
story. No, not a very 
long one by any means, 
for my space is limited 
and valuable. You 
won’t see the drift of 
my story at first, but 
you will before you 
have read all this ar¬ 
ticle, and you will then 
know that it is illus¬ 
trative of a fact in physiology which I wish 
you to remember. Yes, I am willing enough 
to admit that physiology is a dry study, that 
is my reason for troubling you so seldom with 
it. But some truths connected with this 
science, if remembered, may be the means of 
saving life or preventing severe illness, and 
so I need make no apology for bringing these 
to your notice. 

But to our tale : One day in the end of a 
blustering March, my ship—the good old 
Xanthus, was lying some miles off the great 
ice-pack, to the nor’ard and eastward of the 
lonely Isle of Jan Mayen. It was my second 
cruise in Arctic waters, so I need not say that 
I was a fairly good sailor. 

It was as cold a day as ever I remember, and 
although the wind hardly reached half a gale 
in force, it was cuttingly and cruelly keen. 
The bows of our barque were laden with tons 
of ice ; the rigging was a mass of crystal ropes, 
the decks were slippery, and the green seas 
“ sang in the frosty air as they went curling 
under our quarter.” 

I was manfully trudging up and down the 
quarter-deck in a vain attempt to keep up the 



animal heat, the men forward dancing, jumping, 
and beating their doubly-gloved hands to¬ 
gether, with the same object. 

Our sails were close-reefed, and a cold job 
it had been for the men in the rigging; but 
they had received strict orders to keep on their 
mittens, so they all got to deck without a 
single frost-bite. 

“ Below there ! ” 

That was a shout from the crow’s-nest. 

The mate and I looked skywards, and 
listened. 

“ There is a Danish brig well down to lee¬ 
ward yonder, flying a flag of distress. I think 
she wants to speak.” 

“ Keep her away,” said the mate motion¬ 
ing with his hand to the man at the wheel. 

Our course was altered a few points, and in 
about half an hour we were near enough to 
the Dane to lower a boat. The captain and I 
both got over the side, and away we went. 
Every man in that boat was an athlete, else 
surely with such a sea on we could never have 
reached the Dane, or clambered up her icy 
sides. 

It was assistance from me that was wanted, 
for there was no surgeon belonging to the 
brig. Many men were down with coughs and 
colds and bronchitis. But the most terrible 
case was one of frost-biting of the left hand. 

I saw at once that I could not save life. It 
was too late, and mortification had set in. 
The poor fellow’s pulse was thready and 
quivering, and his very eyes were glazing. 
Had I seen him the day before I would have 
operated, and taken the arm off. As it was, • 
all I could do was to remain by him and 5 


soothe his dying hours, the steward doing all 
he could to assist me. This man could talk 
English, and from him I got the history of the 
case, and it is to this I want to draw your 
attention. The man had been reefing a top¬ 
sail and had taken off his gloves. The right 
hand being kept more in motion than the left 
had escaped, but the left was frozen as hard as 
a board. Now the captain had recognised the 
danger, for if he could not induce reaction, and 
bring the blood back to the frozen hand, it 
would drop off. The great mistake he made 
lay in getting alarmed, and applying too strong 
stimulants, which induced so fearful a reaction, 
that the hand swelled to four times the usual 
size, and mortification was the result, with 
death to follow. 

You will presently recognise the bearing 
this poor sailor’s case has on the subject I have 
to deal with, namely, that of chill. 

“ Caught a bit of a chill, perhaps.” 

How often we hear this remark about this 
time of the year. It is generally made to the 
patient herself, in a light, off-hand kind of 
way when she first complains of being out of 
sorts. 

“ Only a bit of chill—soon get over that— 
everybody liable to that sort of thing—sat in 
a draught, perhaps—keep in the house for a 
day and nurse yourself—take a hot drink and 
go to bed—a dish of hot gruel—finest thing in 
the world for a chill—a glass of port wine 
in it-” 

And so on and so forth. But it is generally 
a male person who gives advice like this, and if 
a doctor heard him, he would feel inclined to 
*point to the door, and beg him to leave. 
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Hot gruel, indeed! ancl the poor girl 
perhaps burning as to skin, throbbing as to 
temples, bounding as to pulse, and with 
a three-horse power headache. Gruel and 
wine! Oh ! 

Well, reader, the system—yours or mine—is 
not unlike a watch ; every part and portion of 
its machinery must be accurately and nicely 
balanced; if one little cog-wheel goes wrong, 
the whole economy of motion and life gets out 
of order and wants seeing too. 

But to tens of thousands the word “ chill ” 
has very little if any physiological significance ; 
they may think for a moment of the first sensa¬ 
tion of a chill, that of cold or slight shivering, 
but their knowledge goes no farther. They 
don’t know anything at all about the proper 
balance of the circulation, or of the evils that 
may result when that balance is for the time 
being lost. 

In health, dear reader, every tiny blood¬ 
vessel, although so small that it would be 
invisible to the naked eye, has a certain size 
or diameter, and through it runs just the 
amount of blood it can comfortably hold, and 
no more. Remember that I am not talking 
to you at present in what we call scientific 
language. I doubt not that very many of my 
readers would quite understand me if I did 
so, and it is far easier for a professional man 
to write for students than for the general 
public ; but I must not forget that many who 
peruse these columns have not had the advan¬ 
tages that a high-class education confers, and 
so I must think of these. In endeavouring 
then to explain to you in simple language what 
the nature of a chill, as it is called, really is, I 
want you to understand a little more about 
the meaning of the word “ capillaries.” What 
are the capillary blood-vessels, and what are 
the duties they have to perform in the economy 
of nature ? The capillary blood-vessels are 
the ultimate ramifications of the arteries and 
veins, which finally anastamose so that the 
arterial blood, having done its duty, having 
carried nutriment and life to every structure of 
the body and taken up effete matter, is 
carried back by the venous system to the 
heart, to be pumped out by that organ to the 
lungs ; therein to be once more purified and 
rendered fit to nourish the system. 

“Oh,” I think I hear you cry, as you toss 
your head impatiently, “ what sort of dry-as- 
dust language is this ? ” “ Why,” I reply, “ it 
is scientific or semi-scientific ; but you don’t 
like it, I know. So I come off my high horse 
at once and mount my pony.” Well, then, 
the word capillaries, by which is meant the 
tiniest of all the blood-vessels, is derived from 
the Latin capillaris , which signifies hair-like. 
This is with reference to their extremely small 
size, and they are really smaller than the 
downiest hairlet you can see on the back of 
your pretty hand by the aid of one of the 
glasses of grandma’s spectacles. 

By-the-way, in ancient Rome there used to 
be a tree called the arbor capillaris , on which 
the vestal virgins hung up their hair in honour 
of the gods. Nowadays, I am told, though 
I don’t know if it be true, that some young 
ladies, instead of hanging their hair on a tree 
in honour of the gods, hang it on a corner of 
the towel-horse, and not in honour of anybody. 
But I digress, don’t I ? 

Well, to proceed ; when I was a little boy, a 
few years ago, there used to be an anatomical 
museum in Aberdeen, where they pretended, 
if one paid one’s twopence, to describe the 
whole human frame. But the motto these 
quack anatomists had printed in their window 
was this—“ We are fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” 

So we are, and it will give you some idea of 
the myriads of capillaries in the human frame, 
to be told that, if by some magic power we 
could remove from a human body every atom 
of bone, muscle, nerve, etc., leaving only these 


tiny blood-vessels in situ , there would still 
remain a complete body, which to the naked 
eye should look as solid as your hand does at 
this moment. If while reading this article you 
stretch out your hand and cull a leaf from the 
nearest plant or bush and look through it, 
betwixt you and the light, you will notice that 
its structure consists of what is called a mid¬ 
rib with innumerable branches running off at 
each side, which divide and subdivide again 
and again till they end in a perfect network of 
veins, so small that the naked eye cannot take 
cognisance of them. These last then may be 
likened to the capillary blood-vessels that 
ramify throughout every portion of the human 
frame, and the midrib itself to the largest artery 
that proceeds from the heart. But even the 
coats of the bigger blood-vessels, such as the 
veins for instance, that you see on the back of 
the hand or brow, are surrounded with a net¬ 
work of capillaries, else they would die for 
want of nourishment. 

Do you understand all this ? I am really 
doing my best to make it simple enough for 
you. 

And now we get a step nearer to a perfect 
knowledge of what is meant by a chill. 

So long, then, as the circulation throughout 
the body is fair and equal, so long as there is 
no undue strain thrown upon any section of 
these minute capillaries, the system will remain 
in health, but no longer. If for instance the 
blood is, by the shock of cold applied to the 
surface of the body, sent to some of the in¬ 
ternal organs, to the lungs for example or to 
the liver, then the capillaries of that particular 
organ become distended, over-filled or con¬ 
gested with blood, and can no longer do their 
duty perfectly. Some of the many evil results 
of a chill must then be felt, and, for a time at 
all events, until Nature succeeds in recovering 
her equilibrium, the body is out of sorts, ill, in 
other words. 

But I wish you to remember one thing—as 
a rule the human constitution has at its 
disposal the means to repel the bad effects of 
ordinaiy chills. If it were not so we could 
not live for any length of time in a climate like 
ours, nor in any climate under the sun. The 
capillaries, then, are in a measure elastic or 
resilient, and it is this fact that accounts for 
what is usually called reaction after a shock of 
cold to the surface of the body; and this 
shock may be—mark this, please—decidedly 
healthful under certain conditions. 

As an example take note of what occurs 
when a person has a cold bath of a morning. 
A young lady, then, in the enjoyment of 
ordinary health, gets up in the morning, be¬ 
times let me hope, and proceeds to have the 
morning tub. The water is some degree 
lower in temperature than the surrounding air 
unless it be winter, when it will be considerably 
higher. Well, a large sponge is used, and 
she does not stay longer in the bath than is 
necessary. Roughish towels are then used ad 
libitum. Well, the cold water thus applied 
by means of that great sponge contracted the 
capillary vessels on the body’s surface, in the 
limbs, etc., and the blood was rushed away to 
the capillaries of internal organs. These 
would thereby be stimulated to greater action, 
but if their tiny blood-vessels possessed no 
resiliency, they would remain distended, to the 
detriment of the system. The elasticity of 
their coats, however, are called into play from 
the stimulus given to the nervous system, and 
they very soon partially empty themselves. 
The blood comes back to the surface with 
double force, and the muscular portions of the 
body are much benefited by the glow. Grad¬ 
ually, however, the whole balance of the 
circulation is restored, and the bather goes 
about her usual avocations very much the 
better for that morning tub. 

•But now to draw another and a less happy 
picture. Suppose that this same young lady 


neglects her sponge bath entirely, and thus, in¬ 
stead of possessing a well-toned system, which 
is almost proof against cold and draughts, 
begets for herself an enfeebled frame; and sup¬ 
pose that some day she sits or stands about in 
draughty places, then although the first few 
shocks to the system may be repelled owing to 
the resiliency of the capillary blood-vessels, 
they become paralysed as it were at last and 
remain gorged and congested. If the liver be 
the weakest organ in this girl’s frame, that is the 
first to suffer from the chill, and she has bilious¬ 
ness if not worse ; if it be her stomach she has 
dyspepsia ; if the mucous or lining membrane 
of her lungs, and this is far the most common 
case, she has slight bronchitis, and is said 
to have caught cold. This lining membrane 
is very plentifully supplied with capillaries, and 
if it could be seen during a cold, it would be 
found to be quite red. But the tiny blood¬ 
vessels seek relief from their engorgement by 
discharging a portion of the watery part of their 
contents, and this it is which excites to cough¬ 
ing. The coughing makes matters worse, the 
irritation increases, and by-and-by not only 
clear mucous is coughed up, but purulent 
matter itself. The cold may then be called a 
violent one, and is dangerous even to those 
whose constitutions are the strongest. 

A chill then may be said to be a determin¬ 
ation of the blood from the surface of the body 
to some one or more of the internal organs, 
and is dangerous in proportion to the strength 
or weakness of the constitution. 

Old people and delicate girls are more apt 
to suffer from a chill than others. If in the 
elderly, a cold is caught not once, but 
frequently, there is generally a thickening of 
the mucous lining of the air tubes, and a 
greaterliability to colds in future. The trouble 
called vinter cough is thus engendered, and it 
is veiy difficult indeed to get rid of. 

In the young, colds frequently caught, espe¬ 
cially if neglected, may end in consumption. 

In my next paper I hope to tell you how to 
cure winter cough, or chronic bronchitis , and 
I may beneficially end this with a few hints 
concerning the prevention and cure of chills. 

Chills may be prevented : i. By wearing 
judicious clothing. Our climate is so damp 
and changeable that wool should be always 
worn next the skin. In summer thin, in 
winter thick. 2. By taking care not to sub¬ 
ject yourself to a succession of draughts, which 
act like a series of shocks to the capillary 
system, destroying its elasticity and leaving its 
vessels engorged. 3. By using yourself to a 
cold sponge bath every morning. 4. By 
taking double care of yourself as regards 
draughts, when not feeling strong, or when 
tired. Cold for instance is most easily caught 
by one when he sits down to rest out of doors, 
after a long walk or cycle ride, because at such 
times the lungs are already partly engorged 
with blood from the exercise. 

As to the cure of a chill, remember the story 
I told you at the commencement, concerning 
the poor fellow with the frozen hand. Never 
therefore excite a too speedy reaction. To 
shut yourself up in a hot and stuffy bed-room, 
and flood the stomach with hot and stimu¬ 
lating drinks, while you hug the fire or huddle 
under the bed-clothes, is the worst and most 
dangerous policy out. Reaction after a chill 
must come of course, but it must be as gradual 
as gradual can be. Let the room therefore be 
full of fresh air, and not too warm, rest on the 
sofa rather than on the bed, covered up with 
a light rug, and the only stimulant I would 
allow would be a cup or two of warm, not hot, 
tea. This should be the best procurable, and 
not too strong. 

Try this plan at the very onset of a cold or 
chill, and next day you will be far more light 
and easy and freer from cough and pain than 
you could possibly be had you adopted the 
old-fashioned coddling treatment. 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 
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THE PAYING GUEST. 


CHAPTER II. 

was a month later, and 
Jack Desmond had quite 
settled down at Lamorvah. 
He had not altogether 
wasted his time, he con¬ 
sidered. He had made 
several successful sketches; 
had discovered Dora to be 
a saint and her father 
selfishness incarnate; and 
he had arrived at the conclusion that Margery 
was the loveliest, and, at the same time, the 
most reserved girl he had ever met. Dora and 
he were fast friends already, but with her sister 
he made no headway whatever. Margery was 
invariably kind and polite in her manner to¬ 
wards him, but she was never more than that. 
Every advance that he made towards a better 
understanding was quietly repelled, and he 
despaired at times of ever breaking down the 
barrier of cold reserve which she raised be¬ 
tween them. 

To win her good opinion had now become 
the chief aim of Desmond’s life, as it had 
become Margery’s aim to prove to him that 
she was not the sort of girl who “would 
marry anyone if he were only rich.” She had 
abundantly proved that every hour of every 
day since he had known her; but her regret 
for that one reckless speech was morbid in its 
intensity, and she could not understand that 
he had long ago forgotten that it had ever 
been uttered. 

To Dora these bright summer days were 
delightful. Until now she had been dependent 
on her sister for every change in her monotonous 
life, and Margery was always busy in the 
mornings; but now she was out-of-doors all 
day long. Jack was untiring in his kindness, 
and never wearied of pushing her heavy chair 
along the winding country lanes, or down to 
one of the beaches. 

It was after returning from one of these 
expeditions one very hot day, that he made his 
way to the kitchen to beg a glass of water. 
He did not find Maria as he had expected; 
but Margery was there, enveloped in a big 
white apron, making pastry at a table by the 
open window. Her sleeves were rolled up 
above her rounded elbows, her pretty arms 
covered with flour, and a speck or two of flour 
adorned her flushed cheeks. The flush deep¬ 
ened when she caught sight of Desmond, but 
she gave no other sign of her embarrassment. 

“I hope I am not in your way,” he said 
quickly, pausing by the door. “ Walking 
has made me so thirsty that I came to get a 
glass of water.” 

“ Oh, certainly,” she returned, wiping her 
floury hands on a cloth. “ But won’t you 
have milk ? We have plenty.” 

She reached down a glass out of a cupboard, 
and going into the cool pantry, returned with 
it after a moment filled with creamy milk. 

“ Thank you very much,” said he as he took 
it from her hand. “ May I drink it here ? ” 

He seated himself as he spoke on the 
broad, low window-sill, and watched her as 
she once more busied herself at the table. 

“ That is the way a Cornish pasty is made, 
is it ? ” he questioned, raising his eyes to hers. 
“The mystery looks very simple when you 
see the process.” 

“ This is what Maria calls a ‘ fruity’ pasty,” 
smiled Margery, without returning his glance. 
“There are some more in the oven that ought 
to be done by this time. Would you like 
one ? ” 

“If you will have one too,” he replied, his 
gaze following her quick movements as she 
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opened the oven door and whipped out the 
baking sheet. “They look and smell 
delicious.” 

She was not long in transferring the hot 
pasties to a large, flat dish, and placing upon 
the greased tin those she had just made. 
Then, when the oven door was shut upon the 
fresh batch, she heaved a sigh of relief. 

“ Baking-day in this weather has its draw¬ 
backs,” she observed; “but I have finished 
at last.” 

“ Cannot Maria do what is needed ? ” he 
suggested, his blue eyes resting sympathetically 
on her flushed and weary face. 

“ Maria is a very good girl, but her bread 
and pastry leave much to be desired,” 
answered his companion. “ I tried her once, 
but we like to cover that day with a veil. 
Her father fetched away the fruits of her 
labour in a wheel-barrow to be consumed by 
the family pig.” 

Desmond laughed, and then patted the 
window-sill invitingly. 

“I am not going to let you forget your 
promise,” he said. “With those delicious 
* fruity ’ pasties before my eyes, natural greed 
conquers good manners.” 

Margery hesitated for a moment, but she 
could not very well refuse his unspoken 
request. 

“I must wash my hands before I can sit 
down,” said she, “ but I shall not be a 
moment. You shall not be defrauded of your 
pasty.” 

She disappeared into the scullery, and re¬ 
turned in a very short time with her sleeves 
turned down to the wrists, and without the 
big white apron. 

“Why did you take it off? ” he asked re¬ 
proachfully as she seated herself beside him. 
“ Those bibbed aprons are so picturesque, 
you know. Take from a hospital nurse her 
charming uniform, and there remains only an 
ordinary, common-place woman.” 

“And take my cooking-apron from me and 
there remains—what ?” she questioned with a 
mischievous light in her grey-blue eyes. 

“ The most beautiful girl in all the world,” 
he replied ardently. 

She flushed hotly at the unexpected 
answer, and half rose from her seat. 

“ Forgive me ! ” he pleaded, laying a de¬ 
taining hand for an instant on hers. “ I 
should not have said that, perhaps, but the 
temptation was too great.” 

“I do not like compliments,” she returned 
coldly. “ And, though you will probably not 
believe it, I was not fishing for one.” 

“ You need not have added those last 
words, I think,” was the hurt rejoinder. “ I 
am not quite the cad you seem to imply. 
And my words were in no sense a compliment; 
they merely stated a matter of fact.” 

She raised another mouthful of pasty to her 
lips without deigning to answer him, and 
there followed a silence which neither at¬ 
tempted to break. 

“Will you have another?” she asked at 
length, pushing the dish towards him but not 
glancing in his direction. 

“Ho, thank you,” he answered icily. 

“You seem annoyed,” she said, turning 
upon him a gaze of surprised inquiry. 

“ Naturally,” was the curt response. 

“ Oh, but why ? ” 

“ It is not exactly pleasant to have one’s 
word disbelieved,” he said, his face pale and 
haughty. 

“ Oh, forgive me!” she cried quickly. “ It 
was abominable of me to doubt you. You 
would never say what was false, I am sure.” 


“Not to you,” he said softly; “never to 
you, Margery. I would sooner cut off my 
right hand.” 

Margery’s twenty-first birthday was ap¬ 
proaching, and for weeks past Jack and Dora 
had been preparing a surprise for her. It 
had been Desmond’s thought that she would 
like a painting of the delicate little sister, and 
he had put all his heart into the work. 
Yeiy fair and sweet, she looked, in her thin 
white gown, the dark hair falling in loose 
waves around the pale, fragile face; a soft, 
tender smile parting the patient lips and 
shining in the liquid brown eyes. Even Jack 
was satisfied, and Dora was enthusiastic in 
her admiration of his skill. 

And now the eventful day was at hand, and 
the portrait, ready framed, lay hidden in 
Desmond’s room. Dora had insisted on some 
notice being taken of Margery’s coming of 
age, and had prevailed upon her father to 
engage a carriage to drive them through the 
Vale of Lanherne to the little village of 
Mawgan. He had at last given his reluctant 
consent to this extravagance, but on the 
distinct understanding that he was not to 
form one of the party. “ Exploring convents 
and churches was not in his line,” he had 
aflirmed. 

The day dawned fair and cloudless, and 
Margery was up betimes, for they were to 
take their luncheon with them and she had 
much to do. The breakfast-table had quite 
a festal appearance this morning, for Maria 
had decorated it with flowers, and Dora had 
arranged the few gifts around her sister’s 
plate, and hung the painting over the back 
of her chair. The portrait caught Margery’s 
eyes directly she entered the room, and her 
surprise and delight were too great for 
utterance. She could only falter a few words 
of thanks to the painter, and ldss Dora with 
eyes dimmed with tears. But her looks were 
eloquent enough, and Jack felt amply rewarded 
for his pains. 

“And so you are twenty-one to-day,” 
observed Captain Maitland as he sauntered 
into the room. “ I should have liked to have 
given you a present, my dear; but we must be 
just before we are generous, you know, and— 
er—funds are rather low just now.” 

“I never thought of your giving me one, 
father,” she rejoined quietly. “But look at 
this wonderful painting of Dora. Hasn’t 
Mr. Desmond caught the expression exactly ? 
It is so very, very good of him to give it to 
me.” 

“ Ah—very nice—very nice indeed,” agreed 
her father with a condescending glance at it 
through his double eye-glass. “ So you do 
attempt portraits sometimes, Desmond ? ” 

“ Oh yes; I do very little in the way of 
landscape. But the coast round here is so 
fine that I have made several pencil-sketches 
since I have been with you.” 

“ Rather a mistake, wasn’t it, to come to 
Porthgwidden on the look-out for models ? ” 
was the host’s careless remark as he seated 
himself at the table. 

“That was not the object of my visit,” 
returned his guest calmly. “ I came down 
here for a holiday.” 

“ Ah! quite so—quite so,” observed the 
other, opening his paper with a rustle. “ You 
will excuse me, I know, if I have a look at the 
parliamentary news.” 

It was a pretty little Norfolk cart that came 
round presently to take them for the drive, 
and with the aid of a few rugs and sofa 
cushions quite a comfortable couch was made 
for Dora along one of the low seats. The 
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luncheon basket was pushed underneath, 
Margery and Desmond took their places on 
the opposite side, Maria banged the door upon 
them, and they were off. 

“It is a perfect day for our drive,” said 
Jack as he guided Kitty down the hilly road. 
“ This breeze is simply delightful after all the 
heat.” 

“ We shall be beautifully cool in the woods,” 
observed Margery, pushing back the wind¬ 
blown curls as they strayed into her eyes. 
“ Lanherne is the loveliest valley, Mr. Des¬ 
mond—mile after mile of glorious trees, and 
underneath, a very carpet of moss and ivy, 
and bracken and ferns.” 

“And all along the drive,” added Dora, 
“ are great flowering rhododendrons, and laurel 
trees in bloom, and faint-smelling syringa.” 

“It must be fairyland itself,” smiled he. 
“ And Mawgan—what is Mawgan like ? ” 

“ Oh, it is the tiniest village,” Margery 
smiled back at him. “Just the church and 
school-house, the convent and a few cottages. 
The vicarage looks like a sentinel guarding it 
up on the hill above.” 

Desmond thought her description very apt 
as they drove into the village in the early after¬ 
noon. Dora was tired, and elected to rest in 
the inn while Jack and her sister visited the 
convent and church. 

“ There is a fine old Cornish cross here that 
you must see,” said the girl as they entered 
the churchyard. “It is very quaint. And 
isn’t this stern of a boat a tragic relic ? The 
whole crew were found frozen to death in 
Mawgan Porth one bitter winter, years ago.” 

“ But surely we are not near the sea, here 
in this wooded valley ? ” he asked in surprise. 

“ It isn’t far away,” she answered. “ It 
never is far away in Cornwall, I think. But 
you can see it if you care to climb the tower ? 
The view is really well worth the effort.” 

“ I should like it immensely if it is not too 
much for you,” was his eager reply. 


“ Oh, I have had a lazy clay—I shall enjoy 
it,” she laughed. 

They were both somewhat breathless when 
they reached the breezy top, and were glad to 
rest against the breast-high wall which 
surrounded it. The whole smiling valley lay 
outstretched beneath them—the rippling 
brook, the peaceful homesteads, the whis¬ 
pering trees—and there beyond the trees lay 
the blue sea. 

“ How still it all is—how peaceful! ” he 
said softly. “ How remote from all the noise 
and bustle of the work-a-day world ! ” 

“ It is beautiful,” she rejoined simply. 
“ One feels the better, 1 think, for a quiet 
like this—nearer to God.” 

He turned his head and looked at her as she 
stood there, the breeze playing with the loose 
curls on her brow, and something in her 
expression, a softness, a sweetness—gave 
him courage to speak the words which had 
been trembling on his lips for so long. 

“ There is something I want to say to you,” 
he said gently; “ something that has been in 
my heart to say for weeks. You must have 
guessed it, I think, Margery—you must have 
seen that I love you.” 

“Ah! do not say any more,” she inter¬ 
posed, her face white and troubled. “ I did 
guess that you were learning to love me, and 
—and I tried to show you that it was im¬ 
possible. I hoped that you would get over 
it—that you would never speak.” 

“ Then there is no chance for me ? ” he 
asked, his voice hoarse and strained. “You 
do not—will never—love me ? ” 

“ I can never many you,” she answered 
with a scarcely perceptible hesitation. 

But Desmond perceived it, and caught at 
it as a drowning man clutches at a straw. 

“You do not answer my question,” he said 
with anxious eagerness. “ I asked you if you 
loved me, Margery ? ” 

“Even then,” she said desperately, “the 


matter rests where it was. But if it will do 
you any good to know it, I love you with 
every beat of my heart.” 

He tried to take her hand, but she drew 
back from him. “ You—you do not under¬ 
stand,” said she, her voice breaking. “We 
can never be more to one another than we are 
now. You have your way to make, and I— 
I could never leave Dora, you know. Do not 
think I would mind being poor for my own 
sake,” she went on piteously. “Never believe 
that I meant those hateful words you once 
heard me say. But I know what poverty 
means to a man—and so—because I love you 
—I will never drag you down to that.” 

“ It is you who do not understand, darling,” 
he said very tenderly. “I have never spoken 
about my prospects to you—it would have 
been in bad taste when I could not help 
seeing that you were so hard up. But my 
father was very successful out in Australia 
years ago, and we shall never know what 
poverty means, dear.” 

“ Then—then we have been wrong all 
along ? ” she said, looking at him with 
startled eyes. “ You are not an artist, after 
all ? ” 

“ I told you at first that I was not pre¬ 
sumptuous enough to call myself that,” he 
laughed. “ But I do paint a little, you 
know.” 

Margery made no answer, but bit her lip a 
little nervously as she looked away from him. 

“You will give me a different answer now, 
darling ? H ” he pleaded, taking her hand in his. 
“You have told me that you love me—tell 
me now that you will be my wife.” 

“You will not think,” she began, raising 
her eyes once more to his—“ you will never 
think that it is because you are well-off-” 

“Never,” he answered emphatically, 
sealing his words with a kiss. “You have 
all my trust, my dearest, as well as all my 
love.” B. A. Barnett. 


MARSH MARIGOLDS. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “My Lady Marjorie,” etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 

MARION’S INVITATION TO “ THE GLENS.” 

That Lionel’s escapade could pass 
entirely unnoted by the watchful parents 
was owing to the subject which so en¬ 
grossed the family interest. He had 
time to appreciate his supper saved for 
him by the indulgent old Molly, and was 
able to take his place in the circle 
grouped about the fire in the quaint little 
parlour long ere the pros and cons had 
been exhausted pertaining to this new 
question of live importance. Ruth 
seemed to have been reading a letter 
aloud, and was expressing her opinion 
about it as Lionel slipped into his corner. 

“The letter may be diplomatic, dear 
mother, but pray do not let us quarrel 
with it on that account,” she said 
quietly; “for really, as Mrs. Trelawney 
puts the matter, the favour will be con¬ 
ferred by you in allowing Marion to 
occupy the time of this most eccentric 
count, and—how can we refuse such 
advantages for Marion ? ” 

Mrs. Marphell lightly shook her head. 
She was very proud, and like all proud 
people, much more ready to give than 
receive. 


“ Ruth is right,” said Mr. Marphell. 
“ I do not know the bond which draws 
this singular being so close to the heart 
of the Trelawney family, nor why, while 
treating his peculiarities with the utmost 
indulgence, our friends seem to feel a 
certain amount of responsibility with 
regard to him. One reads that easily 
between the lines. Mrs. Trelawney is 
sincere in her wish to gratify him by 
furnishing him a pupil.” 

“Read on, Ruth,” said Mrs. Marphell, 
trying to banish her scruples against ac¬ 
cepting the favour for her little daughter. 

Ruth took up the letter again, and 
began to read those passages which 
bore upon the matter under discussion, 
much to Lionel’s delight, for he was 
intensely curious to know what all this 
fuss was about, but naturally avoided 
asking questions which would draw at¬ 
tention to his own tardy appearance in 
the family councils. 

“‘To be candid, my friends, I will 
give you my reasons for the request I 
have to make. My son says that we 
may expect Bob Lowe to remain as our 
guest for an indefinite time. I do not 
know why he wishes to keep in retire¬ 
ment just now, but possibly he is again 


a political refugee. Eccentric as ever, 
he will be called Bob Lowe instead of 
Count Luigi di Bosco; as though he 
could thus hide his noble birth, when at 
a glance one reads aristocrat in his every 
movement. The truth is that he must 
always be in political difficulties, for he 
changes his views as he would the 
fashion of a cloak, and as the Irishman 
would say, is always against the powers 
that be. He will remain with us 
probably until he conceives some bril¬ 
liant plot (sure to end disastrously to 
himself) ; until this moment arrives he 
will ride his other hobby to the death, he 
will try to make us all artists. His 
niece, Ethel Bosco, who has no talent 
for drawing, groans in spirit; she is 
always the scapegoat. Now for my 
proposition. Why should not Marion 
take the advantages offered by the hobby 
of this eccentric being. He is an ad¬ 
mirable teacher, though a discouraging 
one. Marion must be prepared to find 
an exacting master, impatient of her 
best efforts ; but, if she has only cour¬ 
age to bear up against this unpleasant 
feature of Bob Lowe’s training, she will 
be richly repaid for the pricks to her 
pride. Do you not agree with me that 








this is an opportunity which ought not 
to be lightly rejected ? ’ ” 

“Ahem!” said Mr. Marphell slyly. 
“If it is a mere question of courage, 
where will our little mouse be ? ” 

There was a general laugh, for all 
knew Marion’s weakness, or thought 
they did. 

“I have more courage than you think,” 
she said bravely. “I want to go and 
learn, even if I do make dreadful blun¬ 
ders and get my pride pricked all over.” 

“ Good ! ” said Mr. Marphell cheerily. 
“Then I think no more discussion is 
needed to show us that nothing remains 
for us, but to accept Mrs. Trelawney’s 
invitation to our little girl, in the same 
kindly spirit with which she has made 
it.” 

“Hurrah!” called Lionel, forgetting 
his wise intention of remaining silent. 
“I wish she had asked me too. I 
would not mind drawing for a few hours 
to get the run of ‘ The Glens ’ with Jack 
Trelawney.” 

“ I am of opinion that two such ardent 
spirits are as well separated by an 
interval of fifty miles,” laughed Mr. 
Marphell. 

“The advantages will be very great 
for Marion,” said Mrs. Marphell, as she 
began to write the letter of acceptance. 
“It is an education in itself to be in 
such good society. Marion will meet 
only the choicest and best people at 
‘The Glens.’ ” 

“I am delighted on that very ac¬ 
count,” said Ruth, seriously. “We 
live in such a narrow groove here, that 
sometimes I am afraid we shall all of us 
become utterly unfit to live in the 
world.” 

“Well, my daughter, so long as we 
cannot alter the current of events, it 
behoves us to accept our lot with cheerful 
resignation ! Nay, better still, we have 
our compensations in our quiet corner, 
and mental resources which give time 
wings,” said her father. 

“Ah!” breathed Ruth. “Are you 
really content ? Don’t you long some¬ 
times to struggle amongst your fellows ? 
I should like just once to be in a great 
crowd where no one knew me ; it would 
be such a strange, large experience after 
this village life, where we know every 
man, woman and child.” 

“Ruth is like the knights of old who 
went forth to measure lances with other 
knights,” cried Ritchie. 

“I admit Ruth’s statement,” said 
Mr. Marphell quietly; “it is indeed 
wonderfully exciting to make one of a 
large crowd. To me, however, such 
excitement is not pleasurable ; I prefer 
my quiet corner in the arbour to strug¬ 
gling for place amongst my fellows.” 

“And our little Marion is to be the 
first to go out into a larger field,” said 
Mrs. Marphell; “ she has indeed more 
courage than I gave her credit for. 
We shall expect her to entertain us all 
next winter with her adventures. But 
now, Ruth, comes the practical question, 
wherewithal shall our little maid be 
clothed?” 

In the discussion which followed as 
to ways and means, Lionel showed a 
delicacy of mind which led him to seek 
the retirement of his own room, without 
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bestowing his usual hugs on his mother 
and sisters. 

“ Never mind,” he repeated to his 
conscience, “ I’ll tell old Frank every¬ 
thing when I see him. He knows what 
a fellow means by a bit of fun. Didn’t 
I scare the old boy though ! I just 
jumped in time.” 

Long ere the question of Marion’s 
little frocks and hats was decided upon, 
Lionel was sleeping the sound sleep of 
boyhood. 

* * * * 

A week later the guard carefully 
handed out a little lady he had in 
charge, as the train stopped at “The 
Glens ” station. 

“For Trelawney House, miss! Oh, 
you wait a moment,” said the old porter, 
taking charge of the timid traveller. 
“ Look up the lane there at that there 
shay a flying along. That’s master 
Jack, that is, and I see the carriage on 
the road there too.” 

Jack it was, and in a great state of 
excitement, standing up to look behind 
him as he whipped the Shetlands up to 
a wild gallop, cracking his whip, circus 
fashion, so that the woods on either side 
of the lane rang with the sound. 

“ Here, come along and get in ! ” he 
cried to Marion. “I said I’d beat the 
carriage, and so I did. I took the short 
cut, Jimmy,” said he to the appreciative 
porter. 

The man grinned, but growled out 
that “ Master Jack would break his neck 
some day,” a remark that did not ap¬ 
pear exactly comforting to Marion’s 
timid soul as she meekly obeyed the 
despot’s orders and climbed into the 
tiny chaise. Scarcely was she seated 
when the large carriage drew 'up, con¬ 
taining Mrs. Trelawney with Elbe and 
Celia. 

“So Jack w r as first. I don’t see why 
it is that we always manage to start too 
late for everything,” said Mrs. Tre¬ 
lawney almost plaintively, quite uncon¬ 
scious that her own dilatory habit of not 
preparing for a drive until the carriage 
came to the door was the real cause of 
delay in every case. 

“Jack, yon shan’t have her,” cried 
Elbe. 

“ Whoop ! ” cried Jack in triumph as 
he skilfully turned the Shetlands and 
lashed them to full speed. 

Marion held on for her life as the 
chaise bumped and jolted up the lane, 
and presently Jack looked round at her. 

“ Afraid ? ” said he. 

“ Horribly ! ” answered truthful 
Marion. 

The ponies came to a sudden stop. 
Jack’s blue eyes looked startled as they 
caught sight of his companion’s white 
face. 

“ I say, you’re not going to faint, are 
you ? ” 

“Oh, no!” said Marion, laughing. 
“The jolting made me feel dizzy, that 
was all.” 

“Web, we’ll go home over the hill 
and through the park. It’s only four or 
five miles, and I’ll make the ponies do 
it in half-an-hour. No, I won’t; we’ll 
go slowly, then you’ll enjoy yourself.” 

“ Oh, what a beautiful park this is ! ” 
cried Marion, as they turned in at the 
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entrance gates. “ How can you bear to 
leave it ? ” 

“ Why, none of it belongs to me,” 
answered Jack, lightly. “It’s all 
William’s. I have got my own way to 
make, and I want lots of fun. Bib 
wants me to take orders, then I could 
have the living here; but I am not 
pious. I should want to throw the 
hymn-book down on the clerk’s bald 
head (he sits just under the pulpit, 
you know); and it would be such a 
lark, for he always goes to sleep, and 
if he is wakened suddenly, he cabs out 
‘ Amen ! ’ ” 

Jack gave the latter in a sepulchral 
tone, pleased with the merry ring of 
Marion’s laugh. 

“ But, I say,” he continued in a serious 
tone, “ I pity you if you are going to 
work for Bob Lowe. He caught me 
once and made me draw till I was blind 
and deaf, and had to crawl out of the 
window. He’s a count, you know, an 
Italian, I believe, and he knows more 
about the old hiding-places in our house 
than we do. He pops out on us at all 
times. I do declare he can get through 
a locked door without opening it.” 

“Come, come, master Jack ! ” said 
a voice from out the shadowy beech 
close by. “ Put a limit to your active 
imagination.” 

Jack’s face fell; he gave the ponies a 
sudden cut which had the effect of 
sending Marion almost out of the chaise, 
so that she did not see an advancing 
figure full of stately dignity at the side 
of the road, and was unaware that her 
somewhat terrified face had received 
rapid criticism from a pair of piercing 
eyes. 

“What! We have a little beauty 
here, have we ? ” soliloquised the Count. 
“Just the face for my picture. What 
exquisite yellow hair, corn-coloured, 
rarer than rubies ! ” 

He was not the least ruffled by Jack’s 
free description of his peculiarities. The 
love of mystifying the simple souls about 
him was one phase of his eccentric 
character. 

“ There now,” cried Jack, “did I not 
tell you ? He’s a regular old bogy. 
Think of his popping up there and 
hearing what I said.” 

“ Will he be angry ? ” asked Marion, 
who felt she had been in fault somehow. 

“Angry? Oh, dear no! He’ll take 
me fishing to-morrow, I daresay. He 
never bears malice. But I hate 
foreigners,” cried Jack suddenly, “and 
I like everyone to be above-board and 
not creeping about in corners.” With 
this he dropped the subject of Bob Lowe 
and entered upon one of much greater 
importance, that of himself, greatly 
flattered by Marion’s simple faith in his 
pictorial representations of his immense 
importance as future Admiral, K.C.B. 

But at length the avenue of oaks 
which led to the front entrance came in 
sight, and in a few moments the Shet¬ 
lands trotted along to the foot of the 
steps, where the Trelawney family, long 
since arrived by the carriage, awaited 
the guest and welcomed her with the 
warmest, most friendly greetings. 

(To be continued .) 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 



THE LITTLE QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


to accompany her mother Queen Emma in 
her rides up and down the beautiful avenue 
leading from the palace at the Hague to 
Scheveningen—a seaside place about three 
miles distant. 

When at Loo the little princess had her 
own riding-ground, as has been stated, and 
her mother, who is a splendid horsewoman, 
frequently superintended the riding-lessons 
there herself. 

Ponies play a large part in the little 
Wilhelmina’s life. Every one in Apeldoorn 
knows the basket carriage in which for many 
years she has driven herself, sometimes with 
two ponies, sometimes with four, and now not 
infrequently with six. 

It is quite pretty to see her with “ Baby,” 
her pet pony, which follows her about like a 
dog during her walks, and graciously offers 
its back to the young mistress when she is 
tired. 

She finds plenty to do outdoors in feeding 
the pigeons, the ducks and the deer, and 
tending her own garden, and after a morning 
so spent she goes into lunch, consisting of 
fruit and cake, and then has an hour’s rest 
with her mother or Miss Winter, which is 
always to her a happy time. 

Christmas has generally been spent by the 
royal family in the Castle of Loo, and has 
always been a season of great happiness to 
the little princess. On Christmas Eve the 
children of the principal families of Apeldoorn 
are invited to visit her, and certainly it is an 
evening not to be forgotten by the guests. 
First, there is a large Christmas tree with 
hundreds of lighted coloured candles, and 
laden with presents of every land and descrip¬ 
tion, many of which are bestowed upon the 
children, who return home with their hands 
full, but a large number of the toys are sent to 
the various institutions and hospitals, making 
the worn faces of the sick children light up 
with pleasure. 

Her birthday, August 31st, is greatly looked 
forward to by the Dutch children, who are 
invited in large numbers to high festival in the 
grounds of the Castle of Loo. 

Up to 1884 the little Wilhelmina was not 
regarded as heir to the throne of Holland, 
because her step-brother Alexander Prince of 
Orange was alive. But his death occurring 
that year the succession in the female line was 
at once confirmed, so that in case of the king’s 
death his daughter might succeed him, and 
after consultation it was agreed that should 
the king die before Wilhelmina attained her 
majority (eighteen years of age) the Queen 
Emma should become Queen-Regent. Had 
there been no little Wilhelmina the crown of 
Holland would have fallen on the grandson of 
the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, whose wife 
was the sister of the late king. 

The year 1890 was a sorrowful one for 
Queen Emma and :her little ten-year-old 
daughter, for the husband and father whom 
they dearly loved was in bad health during 
many months previous to his death—which 
occurred on the morning of November 23rd— 
and quite incapable of attending to affairs of 
State, and it was only a few days before he 
died that the queen left him for a few hours 
to go to the Hague to take the oath as 
Regent. 

In the course of the President’s Address on 
this occasion, he said that “ the Netherlands 
had been happy and contented under the forty 
years’ reign of William III., and that he was 
glad to know that the people loved the queen 
as a wife and mother, and had entire confidence 
in her,” and after the queen had taken the 


CHAPTER II. 

When the spring came the royal party left 
the Hague for the Castle or Palace of Loo near 
Apeldoorn, and as they drove to the station 
the little princess was generally laden with 
toys for the children in the neighbourhood of 
the castle. 

The village of Apeldoorn is one of the most 
picturesque in the whole of Holland; the 
people are wealthy and fashionable, and each 
house is constructed after the taste and idea of 
its owner. 

No wonder this Castle of Loo is a favourite 
residence with the royal family, for though 
there is nothing attractive in its exterior, being 
a plain white building with many windows, 
the inside is most interesting and comfortable, 
and its grounds and park are magnificent, 
with their winding walks, well-kept lawns, 
avenues of elms, gigantic black beeches, 
venerable chestnuts and masses of flowers,, and 
to make it still more attractive the park joins 
on to an immense forest, which extends north 
with scarcely any break up to Elspect and 
westward up to Milligan. 

It is easy to understand the little princess’s 


love for this place, when it is known that she 
has a territory close to the castle, within 
which she has ever been all-powerful. On this 
ground is a small chalet containing a charming 
drawing-room arranged for its mistress and 
her children, the dolls, and a room for her to 
cook in; the garden outside the chalet is full 
of flowers of all colours which the little 
princess herself raises from seeds. In the 
play-ground to the right of the chalet are 
gymnastic appliances of many kinds, a see-saw, 
a swing, a croquet lawn, and a riding-ground. 

In the summer holidays, which the royal 
child enjoyed in common with other children, 
her time of study was reduced to an hour and 
a half a day, and her recreations were enjoyed 
in the open air instead of in the nursery. 

Although the little princess, as she was 
called up to the time ofher father’s death, was 
as fond of her studies as other children, and 
clever both at languages and music, yet her 
chief delight was in outdoor exercises and 
amusements, and her love of animals very great. 

It was a day to be remembered when she 
took her first riding-lesson at the Hague from 
the master of the horse, and she made such 
rapid progress that very soon she was permitted 
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A REIGNING QUEEN, AGE FOURTEEN. 



oath the President invoked the 
Divine blessing on the Regency. 

She did not leave the king again 
even to go to the service at Apel- 
doorn Church, but attended in the 
private chapel of Loo. 

After his death the king’s body 
was placed on a bed covered with 
palms, and when laid out in state 
it was strewn with flowers gathered 
by Wilhelmina from her own gar¬ 
den. At length it was removed to 
the Hague amid firing of cannon 
and tolling of bells, and finally 
buried with great pomp in the 
mausoleum of William the Silent 
at Delft, an old town five miles 
from the Hague, and tae Minister 
of Justice set his seal on the coffin 
of lead and mahogany. 

The chaplain in his funeral ad¬ 
dress said: “One after another 
the Orange stem has lost all its 
shoots, until it stands before the 
world nearly naked. The princes 
of the blood are dead, and there 
remains to us only a little child. 

Let us who are loyal to the House 
of Orange be thankful for this, 
and unite round the branch which 
remains as a symbol of the old 
royal house. This child in her 
unimportant person unites the mighty re¬ 
membrance of a famous race and the gallant 
struggles of a people ; she appeals to the heart, 
the imagination and conscience of the nation. 
May our royal child be the symbol of our 
past, the hope and surety of our future, and a 
uniting power over her people.” 

Fifty thousand visitors came into the Plague 
to witness it, and most of them wore Orange 
cockades trimmed with crape. The king’s 
long reign had brought prosperity to the 
kingdom, but for many years of it he himself 
had been far from happy. Plis first wife, 
Sophia of Wiirtemburg, one of the most 
learned women in Europe, and he did not 


agree, and she lived and died apart from him 
m the Palace of Heusten Bosch; his eldest 
son, nicknamed “Prince Citron,” lived and 
died in Paris almost in obscurity, and his 
second son,. Alexander, a very intellectual 
man, died in 1884 of spinal disease. But 
the last years of his life were full of happi¬ 
ness and domestic comfort with Queen Emma 
and his little daughter Wilhelmina. 

One of our leading journals, speaking of the 
king s death, said : “ Dutchmen may be con¬ 
gratulated on the fact that he is succeeded by 
a girl, for even politicians of Republican 
sympathies will feel that it will never do to 
act disloyally to a young queen. 


On November 26, in the second chamber, 
when the announcement was made of the 
king’s death and accession of the little queen, 
all rose, and the President concluded his 
speech by saying, “Let us honour the king’s 
memory by proving our devotion to the young 
queen and her mother the Queen-Regent, 
whom he has bequeathed to us as a precious 
pledge.” 

On the following day the Minister of War 
addressed the army, saying: “The hope of 
the nation, and certainly yours, rests in the 
late king’s daughter: henceforth your cry will 
be ‘ Long live Queen Wilhelmina ! ’ ” 

On December 8 Queen Emma took the 
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oath of Regent during her daughter’s mi¬ 
nority. She said, “I accept the task con¬ 
fiding in God, and praying that its accom¬ 
plishment may assure the welfare of the 
country and people and the consolidation of the 
kingdom.” And in the first proclamation 
she issued in the name of the queen Wilhel- 
mina she said, “ May her throne find solid 
support in the fidelity and devotion of the 
people to the House of Orange. May the 
Almighty hear the prayers for the new queen, 
and take her under his holy guardianship and 
protection.” 

From November 1890 our little Wilhelmina 
has been Queen of Holland under the re¬ 
gency of her mother, for her coronation cannot 
take place until she attain her majority in 1898. 

The Queen-Regent guards this child as the 
most precious gift God has given her, and 
devotes her life to the education and training 
necessary to make her a good queen and ruler 
of her people. I hear that she is rather 
delicate, very sweet-tempered, and extremely 
shy. Her dolls have fulfilled their mission ; 
they greatly increased the happiness of her 
childhood, but they now have to be put on 
one side to make room for people. Her 
responsibilities are too serious to allow of con¬ 
fidences between them and her. Life is very 
full and earnest, even though the mother is 
her right hand. 

The first public deed performed by her as 
queen was, I think, in May 1891, when, ac¬ 
companied by her mother, she laid the first 
stone of the new hospital in Amsterdam. A 
cantata was sung by 5000 children and 600 
grown-up people, and there were six military 
bands. It seems that one of the leading 
Amsterdam families had given 300,000 florins 
towards this building, and the whole of the 
aristocracy were present. 

An eye-witness said: “1 have never seen 
such enthusiasm in favour of a dynasty which, 
thus supported by all classes, cannot be en¬ 
dangered except by its own fault, and the 


popularity won by the Queen-Regent, and 
the grace and charm of the young queen are a 
guarantee against this.” 

She has during the last few years been a 
frequent visitor to the hospitals and charitable 
institutions of Holland. Another of her public 
acts since she has been queen was to go with 
her mother to Rotterdam and there lay the 
first stone of the new quay, which was ren¬ 
dered necessary by the ever-increasing trade. 

They drove from the Hague to the mouth 
of the Maas, and thence went by steamer to 
Rotterdam. Sixty vessels and several men- 
of-war and torpedo-boats followed the royal 
boat. At Vlardingen and Marsolins the 
authorities, together with bands of music, 
stood along the shore, and the air rang with 
enthusiastic shouts. On landing their drive 
through the town was really a triumphal 
march. There was no manner of doubt as to 
the attachment of the Dutch people to the 
House of Orange. 

The photograph of the young queen, in the 
national costume of Friesland, has a little 
history attached to it. Two years ago the 
two queens visited the northern provinces of 
the kingdom, which turned out quite a 
triumphal progress. The ladies of Leeu- 
warden, the chief town of Friesland, pre¬ 
sented the little queen with a complete 
national costume, which she had the good 
taste to appear in at a grand festival held in 
her honour. Everyone was delighted; in¬ 
stantaneous photographs were taken of her, 
and appeared for sale in the shop-windows, 
but they were very imperfect, and the Queen- 
Regent authorised the taking of a proper 
one, which we printed last month. The 
costume consists of a little jacket and skirt of 
lilac silk, with rich trimmings of lace. The 
chief ornament is the head-dress, a wide gold 
band, almost like a helmet, surrounds the 
head on the top of a doubled hood or cap of 
plain stuff; on each side ol the band is a 
shield of delicate gold filagree work, with 


pearl-headed pins. On the forehead lies a 
costly diamond ornament in the form of a 
feather, while the whole is covered with a fine 
lace handkerchief. Of course the kind and 
value of the materials vary according to the 
means and position of the Friesland women 
and girls who wear them. 

Among the less well-off classes the head¬ 
dress is only a narrow silver band, widening 
towards the front. The gold band is a sign 
of prosperity, and serves also as an intimation 
of the girl’s desire to marry ; the wider the 
gold band, the larger the dowry is supposed 
to be. The Avhole costume, as worn by the 
queen in the photograph, cost 2000 florins, 
or £160. 

It is not unusual for a Friesland woman to 
wear on her head alone the value of a thou¬ 
sand florins, but where this is the case she 
sacrifices her hair, as the weight would other¬ 
wise be intolerable. Naturally the young 
queen’s hair was not cut off, as it was only 
necessary for her to wear the head-dress for a 
few hours. It is easy to see by the photo¬ 
graph that the costly head-dress is not be¬ 
coming to a girl, it makes the young Wilhel¬ 
mina look twenty instead of fourteen. 

While I am writing this last page the two 
queens are visiting Middleburg and Flushing. 
The young queen is unveiling the statue of 
the Dutch Admiral De Ruyter, which has 
been removed from the quay to the sea bou¬ 
levard. They were enthusiastically cheered 
by the crowds who lined the streets, and their 
majesties visited the public buildings and the 
various sights in the town, and in the evening 
there was a public illumination. 

We shall be interested in every action of 
the little queen, and join heartily in her 
mother’s prayer, “ that her throne may find 
solid support in the fidelity and devotion of 
her people, and that the Almighty may take 
her under His holy guardianship and protec¬ 
tion.” Long live Wilhelmina ! Long live 
the House of Orange ! 


Hunting for a Name. 

Finding a name is almost always difficult, 
but some people are much quicker at it than 
others. A gentleman living near Exeter had 
a valuable and handsome horse, which he 
had called Ajax. Last season he came across 
an excellent mate for it, and purchased it at 
once. Then arose the question what to call it. 

There was some delay about finding a name 
in every respect satisfactory, till after a day or 
two, on going to the stable the gentleman 
found that his groom had solved the diffi¬ 
culty. Over the stall of the old family favourite 
was painted his name Ajax, and over that of 
the new comer the man had printed in big 
chalk letters, “ B jax.” 

“What did you say?” —Did you say 
or did you not say, John, what I said you 
said ? Because Mary said you said you never 
said what I said you said. Now, if you did 
say that you did not say what I said you said, 
then what did you say ? 

Irish Hospitality. —The laws of hos¬ 
pitality as observed in Ireland were once 
famous all the world over. A traveller, 
arriving late at the cabin of an Irish harper, 
asked for supper and shelter. There was no 
fuel in the house, and outside all was drenched 
with rain; the only dry combustible was the 
poor man’s harp—his only means of living— 
but he did not hesitate to condemn it to the 
flames, in order to cook a meal for the wayfarer. 


VARIETIES. 

The Influence of Circumstances.— 
Circumstances form the character, but like 
petrifying waters they too often harden while 
they form. 

The Happy Heart.— Do you desire to be 
always amiable and in good humour ? Then 
be at peace always with God and with your¬ 
self. 


Answer to Triple Acrostic (p. 39). 

1. C o S m O (a) 

2. OrnitHologY 

3. C e Re S (b) 

4. K I T 

5. L is M o r E ( c) 

6. E tienne P asquie R (d) 

Cockle. Shrimp. Oyster. 


(a) Cosmo de’ Medici, a wealthy citizen of Florence, 
who rose to the first offices of state; but owing - to 
jealous intrigues he was exiled to Venice. Recalled, 
he became Prince of Florence and Duke of Tuscany, 
governing wisely during thirty-four years, and taking 
the prominent part in the revival of learning in the 
fifteenth century. He died in 1464, renowned as 
“ The father of his country.” 

( 3 ) The Goddess of Agriculture, whence all food- 
grains are termed “ cereals.” 

(c) The bishopric is now "Waterford and Lismore. 

(d) Etienne Pasquier pleaded so successfully 
against Versons, the defender of the Jesuits, that 
the French king, Henri III., made him Advocate- 
General to the Chamber of Accounts. He died, at 
an advanced age, in 1615. 


Beauty and Expression. 

It is in the vital part of every organism that 
its expression and therefore that its beauty 
lies. A face devoid of expression—and ex¬ 
pression ever changing, might be even fault¬ 
less in form ; but it would be totally devoid of 
charm— 

“ Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly 
null.” 

This may explain why many types of beauty 
which have fascinated not only artists but men 
and women in general, have been far from 
perfect in form. Some witchery of expression, 
a grace behind the form, has been the source 
of the charm. 


A RHAPSODY OF SPRING. 

Foreign Award. 

Highly Comme?ided . 

Margaret M. Evans, Mussoorie, India. 

Honourable Mention. 

Mrs. N. Browne (Bengal), James Corbet 
(Washington, U.S.A.), Jessie Danford 
(Montreal), Annie C. Duguia (Melbourne), 
Emily Glass (Bengal), Daisy H. Lj^all 
(.South Africa), May Malone (Antigua), 
Susanna Neumann (Dresden), Edith Owen 
(Toronto), Winifred Paczensky (Madras), 
Miss L. Plunkett (Poona), Mary Ruttonji 
(Bombay), Minnie Shaw (Malabar), M. 
Winifred Thomas (Barbados). 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Dark Eighteen. —You are too young to be a nurse ; 
at your age you have not attained maturity, and 
young people are specially liable to catch infectious 
diseases. You might prepare for the vocation by 
attending ambulance classes and obtaining a cer¬ 
tificate; and by studying a small manual Sick- 
Nursing at Home ,(Gill, 179, Strand, W.C.). By 
the time you are of age you would be eligible for 
some children’s or small hospitals—supposing you 
could find a vacancy. But the swarms of nurses 
we see about the streets makes it appear to us very 
questionable. 

“Wide-awakeGirl.” —1. Yourwritingis tooscrawly 
and irregular to qualify you for giving lessons in 
writing. To do that you should write a hand like 
copperplate copybooks. Also to teach drawing, 
you should obtain a certificate for free-hand draw¬ 
ing and studies from the life, to qualify you, and 
justify you in taking payment.—2. We have just 
sent in to press an answer about taking grease-spots 
out of books. We are gratified by your kind re¬ 
marks respecting our paper, and thank you for 
them. 

Anna Mayler (Girgenti).—1. We regret that your 
letter should have been buried so long under a heap 
of correspondence, and from what you say of your 
cockatoo, we believe that the poor bird must have 
succumbed under its maladies. We cannot give 
you trade addresses, .or would gladly give some 
of dealers in foreign birds.—2. With reference to 
the edcational subject of your letter, we can give 
you the address of the Ladies’ Guide Association, 
from whom you may obtain very useful advice and 
assistance. You seem to be -well qualified both for 
teaching and as a courier. Address, the Manager, 
Miss E. A. Davis, 252, Strand, London, W.C. It 
is an international bureau for information and ser¬ 
vices of every kind, and lady guides are supplied 
for foreign service. There is a reading-room and 
restaurant at the office. Type-writing is also 
executed to order there. 

Rural. —The ancient Greek and Roman classical 
literature gives all information respecting their 
fabulous deities. Jupiter is named also in the 
Book of Acts xiv. 12. As also Mercurius, and 
again in chap, xix., where the “ great goddess 
Diana” is likewise named, see verse 24 to 35 inclu¬ 
sive. You had better read Kingsley’s Heroes , 
written for the instruction of his own children, if 
you have none of the old classics in your home 
library. 

R. F. M.—We think that a small shilling manual 
called Nursery Hints would exactly suit you. It 
is by Dr. M. E. Davies, M.D. (a lady). 


MUSIC, 

Margaret Wilson. —Yes, the precedent has at last 
been established for the awarding of the Mus. 
Doc. degree on women. The honorary degree 
was conferred on H.R.H. the Princess of Wales; 
and, subsequently, Miss Annie Wilson Patterson, 
director of the Dublin Choral Union, obtained that 
degree. She is a composer of merit. We regret 
that your kind letter was for so long overlooked. 

Fairy. —1. You should make such inquiries at a 
musical instrument shop.—2. The 10th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1871, was a Sunday. 

Viola. —Your letter interested us greatly, and we 
sympathise with you in your conflicts between your 
feeling of filial duty and your natural inclination 
to devote more time to a favourite pursuit than to 
domestic responsibilities. It is well to keep up 
your piano playing: but as you were preparing 
with the violin for the Senior Associated Board of 
the R.A.M. and R.C.M., we think it would have 
been better to have given an hour (or a little more) 
to the piano, and devoted your spare time to the 
violin, more especially in learning solos to play to 
vour friends. This would please }-our father and 
leave him no cause for dissatisfaction. But ever 
remember that home duties, agreeable pursuits, 
and lucrative acquirements are merely of secondary 
importance ; and if, as you say, you anticipate and 
hope that your Heavenly Father will “ allow you to 
enjoy music to your heart’s content in Heaven,” 
you must prepare daily, by faith and prayer, to be 
there ! and that the hope of such a cause of enjoy¬ 
ment will be altogether as nothing compared with 
the bliss of admission to His presence ! 

L. Danby. —The invention of the piano was by a 
gradual process. In its completed form it is attri¬ 
buted to Christofori, of Padua, who had been a 
manufacturer of harpsichords. The first approach 
to the instrument we now have was the clavichord, 
followed by the virginal; then the spinet-improved 
into the harpsichord, and perfected by Christofori 
about the year 1711. See our advice to “ Rosie ” 
respecting the care of a piano. Regular tuning is 
essential, not only for the correction of individual 
notes that are out of tune, but for the equalisation 
of the tension of the strings throughout. 

Hiddigeigei. —We return our thanks for the offer of 
your hymn-tune. It seems correct, but lacks suf¬ 
ficient originality. We return it as you request. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

A Young Housekeeper can purchase starch glaze 
ready prepared by the packet, at any grocer’s or 
oilman’s. If not near one, she can try stirring the 
hot starch with a wax candle. 

Mus. H.—Red berries can be preserved in salt and 
water for a certain time ; but the artificial ones are 
so cheap, and will answer several times over for 
decoration, that we advise you to purchase some of 
them. The natural ones preserved are rarely satis¬ 
factory. 

Maggie. —We should think that £10 carefully ex¬ 
pended should be quite enough to provide all the 
house-linen you would need. You would have to 
make the things yourself—such as sheets, pillow¬ 
cases and towels. 

Edith, Gussie, and Mabel. —We read your letter 
with much amusement, and we hope that this an¬ 
swer will come in time to prevent vour eating too 
many halfpenny buns. We should say two each 
would be quite enough. 

Cycler. —The word “ biscuit ” is from the Latin bis, 
“ twice,” and cocfus, “cooked.” This name has 
its origin in the military practice of the Romans, 
whose bread or biscuit was twice prepared in the 
oven. We still use the word to denote an unfer¬ 
mented bread, formed into flat cakes, and baked in 
the oven ; but we no longer cook it twice, as in the 
olden days. 

Jupiter.—-1. Paint-spots can be taken off by repeated 
applications of turpentine to them.—2. You can 
only take the creases out of a dress by hanging it 
in the air, by wearing, or ironing it. 

Malta. —We have just found an answer to your 
question by the last new authority on the subject 
of poultry- raising. He says that for eating, a 
cross between the Indian game-fowl and the Dork¬ 
ing is the best; while for laying eggs the white 
Leghorn and black Minorca are to be preferred. 
Lastly, we find that eggs are now being shipped to 
England in large quantities and are kept perfectly 
fresh and sweet if the shells be first rubbed over 
with grease, and they be then packed in bran, flour, 
and lime mixed. 

Ignoramus. —Surely you know how to make tea ? If, 
however, there be any difficulty about procuring 
boiling water from the kitchen, you might pour any 
tea left from breakfast off the leaves, and when 
your guests are expected, boil up the cold tea over 
a spirit-lamp. If your spirit-kettle be only a tin 
one, or shabby-looking, let it be done outside, and 
let the maid bring in the cups of tea ready filled on 
a tray, and milk-jug and sugar-basin, so that the 
uests may help themselves. (It is not usual to 
elp them to milk and sugar.) If you have a small 
tea-table, you should have a small cloth laid on it. 
Certainly a plated teapot, ordinary teacups, and 
Japan tray would do very well. If you want more 
water, send out the teapot to be re-filled. 

A Young Housewife. —What we have all heard of 
in our younger days as a pleasant item of refresh¬ 
ment for those suffering from a cold is “ treacle- 
posset.” But w r e think what would prove still more 
acceptable and less “clogging” in its nature, is 
apple-posset. Boil some slices of white bread in a 
int of milk, and when quite soft remove it from the 
re ; add a very small quantity of sugar, and a 
spoonful of powdered ginger. Pour the mixture 
into a bowl, and stir in the pulp of three or four 
carefully baked juicy apples. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Miss Smith. —We certainly object to children of 
thirteen and fourteen reading certain novels. There 
are plenty of nice interesting books, which are also 
instructive, far more desirable for their recreation. 
We have published many ourselves, which you can 
see from our List of Publications. Books of Travels 
and adventures would do no harm ; as also those 
of Natural History in all its departments. Does 
your young cousin read this magazine ? 

Elsie Richmond. —Pronounce “Evadne,” as writ¬ 
ten, “E-vad-nee; ” “ Ogilvie,” as “ Ogle-vee ; ” 
“ Schriener,” as “Shree-ner;” and “ Cecil,” as 
“ Cissil.” 

Magpie seems to be suffering from a bad digestion, 
which affects the breath. She should be prescribed 
for by a doctor. 

Sally Doubtful. —If all your arrangements have 
been so far completed, you had better not delay 
vour marriage more than for about a month. But 
let it be a very quiet one. Put on your wedding- 
dress just for the occasion, and put on your mourn¬ 
ing afterwards. You have your future husband to 
consider as well as yourself. 

“A Christian Girl.” —We think the change in his 
religious sentiments, having produced the same 
change in your feelings towards him, must be evi¬ 
dent to him ; and, probably, he needs only a little 
encouragement to renew his suit, and without being 
at all “forward” you might let it be rather more 
evident that his attentions are favourably received. 
If your mother do not object to your giving him a 
small token of regard, in return for his to you, we 
see no sort of objection to your doing so. 


Marian. —Another Seaside Home has lately been 
brought to our notice, which may suit you and 
your friends ; specially designed for young persons 
in business, and Christian workers, as well as 
others. It is near Bournemouth, Hants, and the 
lady who presides over it is Miss Batley, Prospect 
Villa, Hampden Road, Pokesdown. The terms 
stated amount to fifteen shillings a week, inclu¬ 
sive ; but private arrangements may be made. 
For further particulars, send a stamped envelope, 
addressed. 

Dodo. —Our younger girls are continually asking 
what books to read for recreation. We always 
recommend Natural History, Biography, Travels, 
Explorations and Popular Astronomy. 

Nora. —We answered your question very recently. 
Leave one card of your own, and two for your hus¬ 
band, if not admitted. If you go in, leave your 
husband’s (two) on the hall table, when you go. 
Should there be daughters already in society, leave 
a second card (your own) for them ; and if you 
chance to have but one left, turn up one side, to 
show 3*011 meant the one card for all. The initials 
“P.P.C.” are those of three French words— Pour 
prendre conge, literally rendered, “For to take 
leave.” Sometimes the farewell is otherwise ex¬ 
pressed by “ P.D.A.”— Pour des adieux , and in 
English, “ T.T.O.”—“to take leave.” 

Yeomanry. — 1. Take your steel ornaments to a 
jeweller to be freed from rust, as they will require 
professional treatment—2. Your writing is quite 
good enough for a lady-clerk. 

Halcot.— The name “Montagu” is pronounced as 
written—“Mon-ta-gu ” (or “ gue ”) not “ Mon-ta- 
goo.” “Fortescue” is pronounced as “For-tes- 
kew.” 

H. B.—We recommend you to apply to the “Chil¬ 
dren’s AidJSociety.” Secretary, 32, Charing Cross, 
W.C. 

One of the Trio.—t. We do not approve of young 
girls going about without a maid, or friend of “ a 
certain age,” if not accompanied by their father or 
brother, or under their mother’s guardianship. 
“Long walks” are out of the question. They 
appear as if they were neglected by their parents, 
and held as “ of no account.” Thus they may be 
regarded as “fair game” for the notice of auda¬ 
cious, impertinent men of their own, or a lower 
position — not to speak of the actual danger 
of meeting tramps and roughs. We are always 
answering this question of long walks without an 
attendant, and walks (more especially) after dark. 
—2. If very tall, wear long dresses—just so as to 
clear the ground at sixteen or seventeen—and turn 
up your hair. 

Annie. — 1. The 21st of November, 1861, was a 
Thursday; and the 29th of August, 1869, was a 
Sunday. — 2. We are gratified to hear that our 
references to the Holy Scriptures and our en¬ 
deavours to lead those who are troubled to Christ— 
in our Answers to Correspondents—has been a 
source of rejoicing to you. We thank you for 
your prayers that our efforts may continue to be 
blessed. 

One Perplexed. —-Why not marry the good man ? 
Why omit the letter “i” in questioners, question 
and anxious ? and why spell correspondents “ cor¬ 
respondents ? ” In speaking of your family, you 
say,,“I am still alive.” This we may reasonably 
infer. Perhaps j'our mother could reside near your 
future home, so that you could see her when your 
husband was out at work; and thus you need not 
absent yourself from him, and yet be a comfort to 
her. As you are earning your living at a distance 
from her at present, this plan would be for her 
comfort as well as for your own. Of course we are 
supposing that your future husband has the means 
for supporting a wife. Do not marry otherwise. 

School-girl. —There is much to commend in the 
spirit of j'our verses, and there is also a promise of 
still better composition in the freedom and easy^ 
flow of the lines. But the feet should have been 
counted, for some of the lines run on as many as a 
centipede, and are multiplied without the least 
reference to their corresponding lines, either in the 
same verse or the others. “Too frightened of,” 
is an incorrect mode of expression. “Too much 
afraid of,” would be right. You have our best 
wishes, and we trust you may long enjoy the hap¬ 
piness of the home you so much love ; and that you 
may never forget that still happier one in “ the 
better land,” and seeking it through your Saviour’s 
merits, may dwell in it for ever hereafter. You 
will find rules for metrical composition in our 
Handbook of the English Tongue. We shall 
always be pleased to hear from you. 

G. L.—Habitual dryness of the lips proceeds from 
some disorderment of the digestive organs for 
which we could not prescribe. Ask some medical 
man. 

Constant Reader might have the lock of hair put 
into a brooch, and the name and date engraved at 
the back. A ring would hold very little, and the 
colour could not be seen in so small a quantit3*. 

Bunny. —In the proverb “Worth a Jew’s eye,” the 
words “Jew’s eye” are a corruption of the Italian 
word gioia , a “jewel.” 


THE GIRLS OWN RARER. 
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RAIN. 

By W. G. JOHNSTONE. 

I am listening to the falling, 

To the falling of the rain, 

Listening to its quiet splashing 
In the gutters—and the dashing— 

To the dashing of the rain 
As it falls on trees and flowers, 

In soft verdure-giving showers, 

Sweet refreshing drops of rain. 

While the rain-drops shining tremble 
On the flowerets, they resemble 
Jewels rare, with lustre bright, 

Diamonds glinting in the light, 

Purest gems of crystal rain. 

And a soft and sleepy murmur 
Falls upon my listening ear, 

’Tis the trembling of the leaves, 

Leaves soft stirred by healthful breeze, 
All a-dripping with the rain. 

And while listening, I am thinking, 
Thinking what the rain can do ; 

How the flowers its coming hail, 

And how fresh both hill and dale 
Blossom, after summer showers, 

When airNature has been drinking 
Freshest draughts of Heaven’s 
rain. 
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SARAH BELL. 

By JESSIE H. HAYLLAR. 

“ I suppose it won’t flower until 
the spring, will it, mother ? ” 

“ I think p’r’aps it might.” 

“ Will it be red, or white, or 
pink do you think ? ” 

“ I can’t say at all.” 

“ Shall I live to see it flower ? ” 
This last was said in a very low 
voice, and no answer was made. 

Ruth Bell was lying on a sofa 
drawn up to the fire. On the 
table close to her was a geranium 
plant in a pot; and at the other 
side of the table, by the window, 
sat her mother sewing steadily. 
The light was going fast and Mrs. 
Bell strained every nerve to finish 
her work. There were still two 
button-holes to make and already 
the fire was casting shadows on 
the walls. Ruth thought the 
room looked quite pretty so, for 
all the stains on the walls and 
ceiling were blotted out in the 
dark shadows ; and the little shelf 
on which the crockery was kept 
shone and sparkled, reflecting the 
flickering flames. But most of the 
light fell on the geranium leaves, 
and it was at that she looked 
most. 

“Mother,” she said again after 
a few minutes’ silence, “do you 

think that-? Don’t you think 

it was good of Phil to bring it ? ” 
“Very,” said Mrs. Bell me¬ 
chanically. She was standing 

now to be nearer the window. 

“ Do you think he really likes 
me ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“If I were going to get well 
again, would he—mother, would 
he marry me ? ” 

“Yes, he said so, you know he 
did.” 

Mrs. Bell smothered a sigh as 
she broke off the cotton; the 
buttonholes were just finished. 
She looked across at her daughter 
anxiously, but the firelight was 
not bright enough to show the 
expression of the girl’s face. She 
carefully folded the work and 
tlien began to prepare tea. Ruth 
watched her in silence a few 
minutes ; once or twice her lips 
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moved as though she would speak ; at last 
she said, her voice trembling a little with 
eagerness and emotion— 

“Do you really think so? Don’t say so if 
you can’t. Do you suppose that if I’d never 
had that fall he would have said that ? 
Please, mother, tell me quite the truth.” 

“ Ruth, do I ever say what I don’t think ? 
I feel sure he’d have married you.” 

Mrs. Bell spoke in a stern voice which 
brought back to Ruth’s mind a scene of long 
ago. It was just after her father’s death ; and 
they were still keeping the little greengrocer’s 
shop he had left them. She remembered 
coming into the small back room, her mother 
asked her something, she no longer knew what, 
and she had told a falsehood in answering. It 
was immediately found out, and then she had 
been locked in a dark cupboard. From there 
she heard her mother praying God to forgive 
her child, to blot out this stain on her soul, 
and for help so to punish her in this world 
that she might be saved from the awful 
punishment which awaits sinners in the next. 
Ruth remembered the voice as if she had heard 
it but yesterday; that, more than the dark had 
frightened her. She had cried to her mother 
to let her out, that she would rather be 
punished in the next world ; but the only 
answer had been a prayer for blasphemers; 
and that word, the meaning of which she did 
not know, had filled her with a vague terror. 

Sbe hated and feared it even now- No, 

she felt certain her mother would only say 
what she believed to be true. 

Mrs. Bell had made the tea, and they drank 
it by the firelight. 

“ I must take that work to-night, but I 
shan’t be gone above an hour,” she said as 
she began washing up. Ruth made no re¬ 
mark ; she was wondering if Phil would come 
in to see her again that evening. 

“ He seemed so very fond of me last night,” 
she said to herself. And when her mother 
had gone, she lay listening intently to every 
step on the stairs, her hand on the matches 
ready to strike a light the moment he 
knocked. 

It was a frosty, starlight night. Mrs. Bell 
did not notice it much, but the keen air made 
her feel more vigorous, and she walked briskly 
along in spite of her heavy load. She was 
thinking of Ruth, of her sad accident, the 
effects of which were slowly killing her ; of 
her love for Phil and of all that that might 
have meant. 

Sarah Bell was a cold reserved woman, hard 
and severe to outward appearance, and her words 
were often of the same pattern. But beneath 
the outer crust was a heart which could love 
most sincerely. And all this love, since her 
husband’s death had been centred on Ruth. 
For her she had worked and prayed endlessly 
and unsparingly; she had deprived herself of 
all but the barest necessaries of life. It had 
been a hard, hard struggle, the greengrocery 
business had failed, and many other things 
besides, until she had been obliged to live by 
her needle and an occasional day’s charing. 
But Ruth had learnt dressmaking, and the last 
few years had been earning more and more, so 
that things had begun to brighten a little ; 
until a fortnight before when she had fallen off 
some high steps with a heavy parcel and 
injured herself mortally. 

Sarah Bell had borne it very silently; the 
neighbours said she did not care; but it was 
not her way to weep and moan. 

She had received another blow besides 
during this fortnight. She had learnt that 
Ruth loved some one better than she loved 
her mother. She had heard that in silence 
too, had even at Ruth’s request invited him 
to see her; but none the less she hated him 
with a jealous hatred, and he almost doubled 
her woe. 

She walked on turning all these things over 


in her mind, and no one who saw the stern 
set expression of her face would have guessed 
the yearning love, the bitter misery that filled 
her thoughts. 

She had nearly reached home again when a 
voice she knew struck on her ear. She turned 
quickly and saw Phil. He was passing 
slowly beneath a lamp-post, his arm was 
round the waist of a girl at his side, and he 
was looking at her as he had looked at Ruth 
only the evening before. Mrs. Bell stood in 
the shadow that he might not recognise her, 
and as they passed she heard the word 
“ Darling.” 

“ The hypocrite ! the double-faced hypo¬ 
crite ! ” she exclaimed under her breath. 
“ How dare he come to my Ruth and make 
out his very heart’s broke because he can’t 
marry her. Poor Ruth, she shan’t love him, 
no, she shan’t; I’ll tell her and she’ll hate 
him.” 

And all the time she felt fiercely glad, 
though she would not admit it to herself; 
Ruth would love her best again now. 

She resolved to tell her that same evening; 
but when she reached home she found the 
young girl in great pain, and quite unfit to 
hear bad news. Ruth said nothing more of 
Phil that night; only when her mother was 
about to move the geranium plant from the 
table, she begged her not to. 

All the next day Mrs. Bell tried to tell 
Ruth. It seemed as though it would be so 
easy just to say she had seen Phil, and to tell 
what she had seen; and many times during 
the day she tried to say the words, but she 
never could. Once she had begun, and 
looking up had found Ruth was asleep and 
had not heard. So then she resolved to wait 
until Ruth herself should speak of him. 

* * * * 

It was a week later, Ruth was sinking fast, 
she was so weak that she could not leave her 
bed. She had been in great pain, and de¬ 
lirious part of the time ; now she was quite con¬ 
scious, and the pain had almost subsided, but 
she and her mother both knew that she had 
not many more hours to live. 

She had not spoken of Phil again, except 
whilst delirious, and still knew nothing of his 
fickleness. Her mother’s assurance had quite 
satisfied her that he was sincere; she loved 
him too well to doubt him, and thought that 
he was waiting to be asked before he came 
again. 

“ I must just say good-bye to him,” she 
said to herself. “ Phil, it is hard to think of 
leaving you. Oh God, 1 do love him so, forgive 
me; if it’s wrong to love him so much, help 
me to love him less—no, not less, not less; I 

can’t, I can’t-” she closed her eyes and 

groaned aloud. “I shall want him, I can’t 
ever be happy without Phil.” 

When she reopened her eyes, her mother 
was bending over her. 

“ Is the pain come back again ? ” 

“No, thank you. Mother, what time 
is it ? ” 

“ Just gone seven.” 

“ Phil will be home from his work. Mqther, 
please fetch him to say good-bye, the last. 
But tell him gently, I’m afraid he’ll be 
sorry.” 

“1 can’t go.” Sarah Bell spoke in the old 
hard way. She tried to say more but the 
words would not come. How she regretted 
now her former weakness. 

“ Please go,” pleaded Ruth, “ I don’t mind 
being left alone. And oh! make haste or 
p’raps I shall be gone.” 

Mrs. Bell turned her back on her child, she 
could not bear to see her face while she told 
her. 

Then, suddenly, there was unfolded to her 
mind a plan. A plan by which she could give 
Ruth a happy death. But it would involve de¬ 
ceit such as her sternly truthful soul abhorred. 


“No, no!” she exclaimed half aloud, 
horrified that she should ever have thought of 
such a thing. “No, I must tell her; no good 
could come of that.” 

“ Mother, make haste.” 

“ God give me strength ; help us both.” 

“ Phil, mother ! ” 

“ Ruth, I can’t fetch him, don’t-” 

“ Oh, you must, you must, please ; I can’t 
die happy without I see him again. If you 
knew how I want him, you’d go. Don’t you 
love me, mother ? it’ll be the last thing I’ll ask 

you to do for me. Please-” She tried to 

say more but had exhausted all her strength 
and was almost fainting. 

Mrs. Bell took up a cup of barley-water 
and mechanically forced a spoonful between 
the girl’s lips. 

“No good could come of such deceitful¬ 
ness,” she kept repeating to herself, but with 
less and less conviction. 

Then Ruth reviving, opened her eyes with 
such an appealing look in them and the tears 
slowly rising, that stem truth was forced to 
retreat before love—a mother’s love for an 
only child. 

Once decided, Sarah Bell allowed herself 
no time to think, but sped to Phil’s lodgings 
as though followed by wild beasts. 

Phil met her at the street door, he was just 
going out. 

“ I’ve come to ask a favour of you, Mr. 
Philip, which goes much against my mind.” 

The young man answered nothing, he was 
too much astonished at her vehement and 
excited manner, but followed her sheepishly 
into the street. She then told him her 
errand, speaking quickly and without blaming 
him at all; she felt too miserable to do that. 

“ The night after you came to see my Ruth, 
I met you walking with your new sweetheart, 
I heard you calling her darling. I tried to tell 
Ruth that you’re a hypocrite, but I hadn’t the 
heart, she’s been in such-pain. And now I’m 
behaving as like a hypocrite as yourself. She’s 
dying, dying fast, and she wants to see you. 
Will you come and make out that you love 
her the same as you did before ; she can’t 
last till morning. Oh! that I should be 
asking such a thing, but I can’t let Ruth die 
unhappy, and she’s so lond of you. Will you 
come ? ” and she clutched his arm and looked 
pleadingly into his face, grief and despair 
gaining the mastery over her usual cold 
reserve. 

Phil was not a bad-liearted young fellow, 
though with no more backbone than a bit of 
cotton. He was quite touched now and would 
have done anything to please Ruth or her 
mother, even to joining a regiment under fight¬ 
ing orders. So they walked quickly and silently 
along, both too much moved to speak. 

Ruth had listened eagerly to every sound, 
and when at last Phil stood shyly in the door¬ 
way sbe greeted him with a glad smile. 

“ I knew you’d come,” she said stretching a 
thin hand towards him. “ Mother, thank you 
so much.” 

Phil went and stood at the side of the bed, 
holding her hand in both his, and looking at 
her in a frightened, nervous way. Mrs. Bell 
watched them from the foot of the bed, clutch¬ 
ing a chair to steady herself, for she was 
shaking all over. 

“ Phil,” said Ruth.—“Yes.” 

Ruth looked at him and a shade of doubt 
passed over her face. Mrs. Bell saw it and for 
a moment she thought she had failed. 

“It’s no more than what I deserve,” she 
groaned and sank into the chair, covering her 
lace with her hands. 

But Phil understood and tried to collect 
himself. Now that those anxious eyes were no 
longer watchi lg him, he did not feel quite so 
awkward, and even dared to push almost 
caressingly some stray hairs from Ruth’s 
forehead. 
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“ Speak to me. Phil,” whispered the girl. 

“ Dear Ruth,” he said ; and the ice being 
broken he was suddenly brave and knelt beside 
the bed aud stroked her cheek and kissed her. 
Ruth’s eyes never left his face, it seemed as 
though she were learning each line by heart 
for fear she should forget him. But a smile 
was on her lips, a most happy smile, and when 
Mrs. Bell looking up saw it, she forgot the 
deceit and dared to utter a “ Thank God.” 

“ Phil, I’ve got to go,” Ruth said, “but 
you won’t forget me, will you, dear ? You 
will love me still ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Please say it.” 

“ Ruth, I do love you, I do love you,” he 
cried with emotion, for all that was best in him 
was awakened; he felt something very like real 
love for her just then, and real sorrow for her 
early death. “I’ll never forget you, dear, as 
long as I live, I never will.” 

“I shall love you always,” she replied. 
“Oh God, take care of him; good-bye.” 
He kissed her lips and forehead, and, with 
au effort she put one weak arm round his 
neck. 

And her mother—the mother to whom she 
owed everything, whose love for her was as 


the rays of the mid-day sun to the light of a 
burning match in comparison with that which 
she held so dear ; for her she had no word, no 
thought. Sarah Bell watched eagerly for any 
sign, but none came, and without one she 
would not stir. 

Her love had been so wrapt about and 
hidden with rebukes and severe silence, it 
had never shown itself by endearing words 
and caresses, the cold good-night kiss was 
hardly that; that her child had scarcely 
realised its existence, and it made this new 
love the sweeter by contrast. 

Alone, unloved, forgotten. She threw her 
apron over her head and shed some bitter 
tears, moaning to herself, and crying to God 
in her heart for comfort. She did not repent 
because the lover she herself had called in had 
caused Ruth to forget her. No, she was 
still glad she had made the sacrifice, she 
would still have done anything that her child 
might be spared more pain. Only she was 
so lonely, so very lonely; and she had a 
vague feeling of remorse too that she had not 
been kinder to Ruth, that perhaps she could 
have shown more love and yet have saved 
her soul; and it might have been different 
now. But her husband had cautioned her 


not to ‘ spare the rod, and spoil the child/ 
and she had taken it as her motto. 

Presently a sound made her withdraw the 
apron and look up. Phil had risen from his 
knees still holding Ruth’s hand, and was look¬ 
ing at her mother, his eyes all wet with tears. 

Mrs. Bell rose and went to the bedside, 
the girl’s breath came in faint, unequal 
gasps, but there was still the happy look on 
her face. 

“ Thank God, she’s happy,” murmured the 
poor mother. “I’m glad I didn’t tell her; 
and maybe she’ll love me more in heaven.” 

As if in answer Ruth opened her eyes and 
looked at her mother; then, with a happy 
sigh, she died. 

* * * * 

Sarah Bell was a different woman after 
Ruth’s death. The neighbours declared she 
was less “high and mighty,” and “more 
ready to do anyone a good turn; ” but her 
fondness for “minding the children” was 
what astonished them more than all. 

She and Phil became much better acquaint¬ 
ed. He never forgot Ruth’s love for him, and 
tried to lead a more sincere and upright life. 
Pie succeeded very fairly, but it was mostly 
due to the good influence of Sarah Bell. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MARION’S FIRST 
EVENING AT “ THE 
GLENS.” 


RELAWNEY PIOUSE, or“ The 
Glens / 5 as the young peo¬ 
ple preferred to call it, 
was a large rambling old mansion, dating 
back it was supposed to the Norman era. 
The baronial hall was impressive, not to 
say gloomy, but its effect was modified 
by the pleasant modern rooms which 
opened on either side of it. The house 
was situated in a hollow of the park, 
with gardens stretching on three sides 
of it, and greenhouses which made “ The 
Glens 55 a show place. Tourists were 
permitted the privilege of driving through 
the grounds in order to see the mag¬ 
nificent show of blossom. 

The estate was rich in picturesque 
beauties, but not profitable to the owner, 
who, being a man of good sense, added 
to his rent-roll by his literary work and 


his profession as barrister. Since the 
death of her husband Mrs. Trelawney 
had not occupied the town-house, which 
was now let furnished, she herself being 
more than content to spend the whole 
year in her lovely country home, with 
occasional breaks, such as a few weeks 
in Switzerland or Italy. 

“You are going to have the room 
next to mine , 55 cried Ellie, rushing up 
the shallow oaken stairs, dragging 
Marion after her. “ See, is it not lovely, 
the door is taken away, and there is just 
the portiere between. Mother’s room 
is opposite, and William has the west 
wing and the ghosts all to himself. You 
don’t mind ghosts, I remember you said 
so when we were at Cousin Rufus’s 
house on Hallowe’en. But there are 
none this side of the house, it is quite 
modern compared with the rest, not a 
hundred years old.” 

Thus chattering Ellie drew Marion 
into a quaint little room with two 
windows, whose low, broad cushioned 
seats glowed with crimson colouring. 
The lattice windows were thrown open, 
and buds of the banksia rose peeped in, 
and clematis and jessamine vines strug¬ 
gled valiantly for supremacy on the 
same trellis below. 

Marion gave a few exclamations of 
delighted surprise as she looked about 
her. Then she clasped both hands in 
rapture ; choice engravings and photo¬ 
graphs hung from the panelled walls. 

“Raphael’s Sistine Madonna! oh, 
Ellie, is it to stay here ? shall I be able 
to look at it whenever I like ? ” 

“ Dear me, yes ! ” cried Ellie, laugh¬ 
ing. “ What a joke ! All these photos 
belong to Bob Lowe, and he hung them 
here to * educate your eye,’ he said, 1 so 
that you could be learning what true art 
meant unconsciously.’ ” 


“ How very kind of him,” cried 
Marion, still admiring the Madonna. “ I 
had no idea the face was so lovely. We 
have only a small engraving of it, and 
I see now it is not good. Oh, this is 
such a treat! ” 

“ But,” said Ellie, dragging her com¬ 
panion away from the photograph, “there 
are other things to see, and mother is 
waiting for us in the drawing-room. 
The pictures won’t fly away; so come. 
Let me unfasten your cloak for you.” 

Marion was really too much excited at 
the sight of the artistic treasures in her 
room to pay the least attention to her own 
appearance ; but she was in good hands, 
and Elbe’s touch on her collar and hair 
was perfect. As she entered the drawing¬ 
room with her companion the large 
mirrors gave back a quaint enough 
picture of a slender maid, who did not 
by any means look her sixteen years. 
The face, dear to the home circle for 
the sweet owner’s sake, not for its 
striking beauty (of which perhaps they 
were scarce aware) was very deli¬ 
cately fashioned; the broad white brow 
was partly hidden by the waving corn- 
coloured hair, and dark eyebrows and 
long black fringes to the gentian-coloured 
eyes gave character to the sensitive love¬ 
liness of the countenance. Marion’s 
eyes, however, were not in the least 
attracted by the mirrors, for she had 
caught sight of the arbiter of her fate, 
who was taking a cup of tea from Mrs. 
Trelawney’s hand, and who, hearing 
the door open, turned and smiled on the 
young girls as they walked across the 
long room. To Marion’s relief he 
scarcely seemed to glance at her, when 
Mrs. Trelawney made the necessary in¬ 
troduction ; she did not know that Bob 
Lowe’s trained eye had the power to see 
more in a half-veiled glance than a five 
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minutes , broad stare from the un¬ 
educated. So feeling perfectly at ease 
as a person of so little consequence, 
Marion took her seat by Mrs. Trelawney, 
listening to her kindly inquiries for the 
home circle, and giving modest little 
replies. Bob Lowe entered on a ban¬ 
tering conversation with Ellie, which 
drowned the quiet speakers, and yet not 
one of Marion’s simple words was lost 
to his wonderful ears. 

“I could hardly drag Marion away 
from the * Raphael,’ ” said Ellie pre¬ 
sently, laughing. At this Bob Lowe 
turned slightly towards the newcomer, 
who flushed crimson at her effort, as she 
said— 

“ I am so much obliged. I never saw 
a large picture of it before, and it is so 
lovely. It was so kind of you to put it 
in my room.” 

“Good! Good!” said he, shortly. 
Then turning to Ellie, “ It is time you 
settled down to steady work, Ellie; you 
have some degree of talent, and at any 
rate there is much that lies within your 
capabilities, if you would only believe 
in your own powers.” 

“ I fear,” said Mrs. Trelawney, hastily, 
“ that I can only spare Ellie occasionally. 
She has really too much to do already ; 
and Dr. McRoy says that the smell of 
paint is injurious to her.” 

At this Ellie gave an incipient giggle. 
She tried to repress it, but Bob Lowe’s 
full gaze was on her, and out it came; 
in reality a nervous ebullition, but the 
Count’s dignified countenance grew dark 
as he heard the undeniable sound. 

“ Ellie, will you go and see if William 
would like some tea?” asked Mrs. Tre¬ 
lawney. “Marion will go with you.” 

It was a flight rather than escape, and 
in the large hall Ellie fell into a series of 
ridiculous giggles. 

“He has the queerest effect on me,” 
she said; “I suppose because he is so 
stately, but I am always doing or saying 
something to shock him. Do you ever 
giggle ? Well, don’t when you are in the 
studio ! I did, and I don’t know what 
would have happened had I not jumped 
out of the window on to the lawn and 
fled.” 

Marion’s fear of her new instructor 
came to the fore again, but the remem¬ 
brance of his thoughtful kindness modi¬ 
fied the qualms. She resolved inwardly 
to keep the severest command over her 
facial muscles, and never to give way to 
a giggle. 

“I wish he were not so queer,” said 
Ellie. “ 1 know you think he is very 
kind to put those pictures in your room, 
but it is not so ; he looks on you as a 
physician looks on a patient—as a case. 
You are interesting merely in the degree 
of power you possess to absorb his ideas 
on art. If you are teachable, it will mean 
a grain of respect from him, and as I am 
more or less an idiot in his presence, he 
naturally has none for me. He tolerates 
me at best, I am afraid. But now let 


us go and have a game of tennis. I 
will teach you.” 

“Did not Mrs. Trelawney wish you to 
give your brother a message?” asked 
Marion. 

“ That was merely an avenue of escape 
for me. William is another oddity ; he 
can’t bear to be disturbed when he is 
writing, and I know he is very busy to¬ 
day. Come then, the sunshine is so 
beautiful.” 

So, gay as skylarks, the two maids 
flitted across the lawns to the tennis- 
court, where they played with the utmost 
zeal until the dressing-bell rang. Bob 
Lowe’s niece, quite an adopted daughter 
of the house now, Ethel Bosco, was 
sitting in the window-seat of Elbe’s 
room as the girls entered. Her thoughts 
seemed far away, but as Ellie spoke her 
face brightened, and she drew Marion 
to her knee. 

“ I am so tall and you are such a 
slight creature that I can hold you on 
my lap,” said she, kindly. “What a 
little maid for sixteen years ! And so you 
want to be an artist ? Well, my uncle 
must not be too hard on you. Mrs. 
Trelawney will not permit him to be.” 

Poor Marion, as may well be imagined, 
was not much reassured by this speech. 

“ Have you succeeded well to-day ? ” 
asked Ellie, almost tenderly of her friend. 

“ Oh, no; it is the same cry all the 
time. My voice is good, that he always 
grants, but I lack power to thrill human 
hearts; I am cold, formal.” 

“Poor Ethel,” said Ellie, giving her 
a warm hug. “Well, at any rate, your 
singing makes me cry till I am a per¬ 
fect object. 1 should get another opinion. 
Bob Lowe is so discouraging.” 

“ That is William’s advice,” said 
Ethel, thoughtfully. He suggests that 
I should go some day to town with Mrs. 
Trelawney, and sing to Dr. Klotz.” 

“ Ethel has a superb voice,” said 
Ellie, warmly. “ She is going to be a 
singer some day, but Bob Lowe tells 
her she will never succeed, because she 
sings without expression.” 

“ But I must, I will succeed ! ” 
breathed Ethel, her fine face glowing. 
“ Now, dears, here is Martha to help you 
dress. Hasten, or you will be late.” 

Ethel Bosco had a very impressive 
personality ; she was more distin¬ 
guished-looking however than hand¬ 
some, but, in addition to other attrac¬ 
tions, she had the magnetism of a warm 
kindly nature. Into this warm atmo¬ 
sphere crept wounded hearts and 
wounded animals, sure of comfort and 
sympathy. Marion was ready to de¬ 
clare it impossible that her gift of song 
could lack the deepest expression. Yet 
this was too truly the case. 

“Come, my dear young ladies,” said 
Martha, seizing Ellie and divesting her 
of her dress. Then Ethel said laugh¬ 
ingly, that as she had hindered them by 
talking, she would help them now; so 
she carried off Marion, and took charge 



of her toilette as kindly as Ruth could 
have done. 

Dinner was a very pleasant meal; 
William Trelawney, the eldest son, was 
present, and the conversation between 
him and his guest, the Count, was very 
interesting. Ellie was half angry with 
Marion for caring to listen to this dis¬ 
cussion of foreign politics, but Mr. Mar- 
phell had kept his young people informed 
as to the questions of the day, and 
Marion was keenly interested in the 
arguments on either side. She was not 
permitted to listen to the end, however, 
for Elbe kept up an incessant war of 
words with her brother Jack, in which 
the rest of the party joined more or less, 
and Marion found herself dragged into 
the fray, and kept in the thick of it, in 
spite of Mrs. Trelawney’s protest. 

After dinner, as Jack was enjoying 
Marion as a listener to his most won¬ 
derful stories, he was quietly set aside, 
and Bob Lowe took his place. Poor 
Marion turned very pale, and for a 
moment wished to take flight; really 
everyone had conspired to make her 
afraid of this eccentric individual. But 
soon she forgot everything in listening 
to the beautiful descriptions of Italy, 
which were presented to her in word 
pictures by this brilliant, versatile man. 
And he, when had he found a listener to 
equal this one ? Suddenly he paused, 
took out pencil and paper and made a 
few strokes. 

“ That tense, rapt expression,” he 
murmured to himself, “just the very 
thing I want.” 

“ Well, how did you get on with 
him?” asked Ellie, as they exchanged 
“ good-nights.” 

“ He was most delightful ; I feel as if 
I had seen the things he was telling me 
about, and—and he thinks from the 
formation of my brow I may possibly 
have talent,” she added very modestly 
and nervously. 

Ellie fell into a fit of helpless giggles. 

“ Oh, don’t I pity you, you poor little 
lamb ; if you have the ghost of a talent 
he’ll make your life a burden to you. 
But I’ll deliver you, see if I don’t.” 
With this she gave Marion a warm¬ 
hearted hug, and ran off to her own 
room. 

Poor Marion was again overcome with 
fears of the morrow. But when she lay 
down the moon flooded the room and 
lighted up the Raphael. The girl fell 
asleep, and dreamed, and the words of 
old George Herbert rang in her ears as 
she awoke and sat up: 

“ He shoots higher who aimeth at the 
stars, 

Than he who meaneth but a tree.” 

The moon had sailed away out of sight, 
and the picture lay in shadow, but a 
great peace came over the child’s heart, 
as she lay down again and fell into deep 
restful sleep. 

(To be continued.) 


WOMEN AND GIRLS AS INVENTORS, AND DISCOVERERS. 


PART I. 

PARAGRAPH which, 
recently appeared in 
the New York Led¬ 
ger could not but 
provoke a smile, al¬ 
though the reader 
might be — as in 
my own case — in 
thorough sympathy 
with the indignant 
and very plain- 
spoken lady whose words were quoted. She 
had the reputation of having been eminently 
successful in her own career; and demon¬ 
strated in her person the ability of a woman 
to accomplish whatever enterprise or work she 
might choose to take up. 

“ I cannot see,” she said, “ anything 
phenomenal in the fact of a woman’s carrying 
to a successful completion any ordinary branch 
of business. All their lives they have been 
grappling with the most complicated situa¬ 
tions, turning the shortest corners, putting up 
with all sorts of inconveniences, and producing 
order out of confusion, that would have made 
a man tear his hair in sheer despair. I am 
sick of the twaddle about successful women. 
Just now, because she happens to have taken 
up something new that her sex has not been 
in the habit of doing, and that she seems to 
have done well, the papers and the public are 
‘ oh ’-ing and ‘ ah ’-ing in a manner that 
is absolutely wearisome. Why can’t these 
gushers, and croakers, and predicters of all 
sorts of calamities just keep quiet; and when 
a woman does something that no woman has 
done before, take for granted that she can do 
not only that, but almost anything else she 
sets about. A woman who can manage a 
large household, ought to be able to do nearly 
anything.” 

The slightly depreciatory style of this 
notable lady in reference to the other half 
of the human family, exhibits a weak point in 
her character, and a narrowness of mind 
that seems unworthy of one so gifted with 
talent and energy. I only quote from her 
speech because I wish to stimulate my young 
readers to make full and zealous use of such 
powers as they may likewise possess, and 
such opportunities as the Divine Providence 
may place within their reach. 

The grievous lack of—what has hitherto 
been regarded as—a “ masculine education” 
has doubtless deprived the world of an in¬ 
calculable amount of valuable work, and of 
intellectual power, leading to scientific dis¬ 
coveries, and to all the manifold benefits of 
original thought. The difficulties experienced 
by the mother and mistress of a family are 
abnormal. Her work is never done; from 
the time she leaves her bed-room in the 
morning, till she retire for the night. Nay, 
too often she continues her labours in the 
night, and she sacrifices her sleep to the care of 
her children. Thus, in pursuing a literary, 
artistic or scientific life, she adopts a double 
career; one within, and one without the 
threshold of home. This, doubtless, is an 
exceedingly difficult, and very fully filled-up 
and exhausting life. There is no time left for 
recuperation of the bodily and mental power, 
and the lack of sleep and repose must detract 
from those of assimilation, let the food she 
takes be of the best and most nourishing. 

They have special difficulties in the way to 
bread-earning or fame; notwithstanding we 
have wonderful examples to emulate, and 
notably so amongst our cousins of the great 
western world, of women, who, having lost their 
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husbands, have acquired a learned profession 
and practised it with signal success, with an 
infant in arms, and a crowd around them, fed, 
clothed, nursed, and trained by them. 

But while these observations may be 
practically suggestive, and appeal rather to 
their unmarried readers, than to their already 
over-weigh ted sisters, the wives and mothers ; 
the subject-matter of this brief series must 
concern all alike, and come within the reach 
of every well-educated woman, wedded or 
single. 

There are three royal roads that lead to the 
goal of both discoveries and inventions, the 
latter being in many cases the offspring of 
the former; and these highways are mathe¬ 
matics, chemistry and practical mechanics. 
Into such a school of thought and of experi¬ 
ment but few of womankind have, until 
very recently, been admitted. I do not say 
that all the gates have been barred against 
them; but the force of custom and public 
feeling and fashion, and the old-time pre¬ 
judices shut up the purse-strings of the 
otherwise good “papas,” so far as their 
children in petticoats were concerned. It 
did not occur to them to ascertain the 
character, and the amount of brain-power in 
the woman-child, so dependent on them for 
the advantages requisite for the development 
of any special gift. All had to be cast into 
the same mould. “ The three R’s,” Lindley 
Murray, and “the use of the globes;” a 
modern language or two, and the inevitable 
piano-strumming; beyond these no $citer - 
familias could see. No career of any kind, 
but inefficient tuition, or marriage. 

I by no means say teach all your little 
girls mathematics, chemistry, and practical 
mechanics, but make it your serious duty to 
appraise the intellectual powers, and promise 
both of your girls and boys ; ancl in this time 
of struggle for bread in a desperate compe¬ 
tition, cultivate the individual tastes and gifts 
of each, so as to prepare them for such higher 
training and fuller development later on, as 
shall bear the most profitable fruit in the end. 

I have now thrown some light on the 
question of why, until recently, with a few 
remarkable exceptions, no great discoveries 
nor inventions have been given to the world 
by women. But they are now entering into 
many fields of competition with their more 
favoured and privileged brethren, and “ the 
day of small things ” must not be despised. 

It will be observed that in my title I include 
“ Discoveries ” with “ Inventions,” but by 
this term I do not mean to denote those made 
by sea and land in little known, or wholly 
untraversed regions. In a previous series I 
have given a few examples of women-explorers, 
and that may suffice. Those to whom I may 
now refer are the discoverers more especially 
of the uses of certain existing agents, and the 
methods of their application to our service by 
combination, or otherwise. 

And now I propose to give those of my 
readers who have devised something new, or 
have any ambition to use their perceptive 
faculties (which are said to be so quick in the 
sex), a few practical directions, and what 
information may be essential, before enter¬ 
taining them with examples of the inventions 
already presented to us. 

From the Branch Office for Patents, 
specially devoted to women’s work, at 
76, Chancery Lane (address Messrs. Hughes, 
Eli & Hughes), I have obtained the following 
information direct. There are two methods of 
taking out a patent. A “ Complete Patent ” 
may be applied for at the outset, and the 
cost of this, including government stamps and 


the agent’s fee, amounts to about £\2 12s. 
The other plan is to take out “ Provisional 
Protection ” for a period of nine months only, 
at a cost of from £1 3s. to ^4 4s., and if 
desired, this term of nine months, or at any 
time during this term (of nine months) the 
patent may be completed for the full term at 
a further cost of about £10 10s. Although 
this latter mode of procedure is rather more 
expensive, it gives the inventor the option of 
abandoning the venture at the expiration of 
the protection stage. At the same time it 
should be fully understood that infringement 
cannot be stopped, nor damages recovered for 
the same, until the patent be complete and 
sealed. 

In applying at the office for either a 
“Patent,” or “ Provisional Protection,” all 
that will be required is a brief written 
description of the invention to be secured, and 
if possible a rough sketch of it. From these 
the agents undertake to prepare all the 
requisite documents, and to transmit them to 
the inventor for her approval and signature ; 
and on their return to the'office, the applica¬ 
tion for the patent, or the protection is duly 
filed and conducted. In the case of good 
and useful patents, a sale outright may be 
effected, and possibly for a large lump-sum ; 
or else arrangements may be made with one 
or more manufacturers to make and sell the 
article, upon payment to the patentee of a 
“royalty,” previously agreed upon between 
them—say upon every dozen, or gross of the 
articles so made and disposed of. These 
royalties are usually paid quarterly, and an 
account of the sales is at the same time 
rendered to the patentee, access to the books 
of the firm being afforded during business 
hours for personal inspection. Also the 
articles sometimes bear secret marks on them, 
to enable the patentee to have some check 
upon the sales. 

The number of applications for patents by 
women has been greatly on the increase during 
the last two or three years ; and happily there 
is always a good market for useful domestic 
appliances more especially. The patent 
agents are very willing to assist their clients 
by introducing an approved invention to the 
London trade, and giving practical aid after 
passing the articles through the legal process 
of protection, by negotiating on her behalf 
for the sale of the patent, or manufacture on 
royalty. 

Having given all requisite information as to 
where application should be made by the 
inventor for the patenting and subsequent sale 
of her brain or hand work, I would impress 
on her a very grand old maxim, that nothing 
is an insignificant trifle—no, not even a 
thought, a look, a word ; nor stitch of the 
needle, nor stroke of the pen. And it is 
strange to see that some of the simplest of 
inventions are amongst the most fruitful in 
their profits to the inventor. In one of the 
transatlantic papers it was stated that, for 
example, a small invention called “ the rubber 
pencil tip,” brought its inventor $100,000. 
The pasteboard trays for shipping eggs made 
a fortune for the patentee ; a common little 
“needle-threader” makes its inventor a re¬ 
turn of $10,000 per annum ; and the “ return 
ball,” with an india-rubber string, is stated, 

“ on credible authority,” to have been worth, 
for a time, $50,000 a year to the ingenious 
man who evolved the idea. 

Since the passing of the Patent Act of 1883, 
which greatly reduced the cost of securing 
inventions by patents, nearly three times as 
many were taken out during the first twelve 
months. 
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The duration of the patents varies in the 
different nationalities of the old and new 
world respectively. They last the longest in 
Belgium ; i.e. for twenty years; and next 
follow the United States with seventeen years ; 
Denmark, Germany, Canada, Austria and 
Hungary, France and Brazil with fifteen years ; 
Great Britain, India, and our other colonies 
with fourteen years. In Russia, Sweden, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Turkey, Paraguay, 
and the Argentine Republic the period is not 
fixed, but may be for a brief or more extended 
periods of time, according to arrangement. 
The cost of them also varies in all these 


countries. I believe that in the year 1890 
there were no less than 21,308 applications 
made for patents in Great Britain ; and 400 
were taken out by women alone in the course 
of the last year. 

In my next and concluding article on the 
subject in question, I propose to give a list 
selected from amongst the inventions so far 
produced by women, and these mostly English 
and American. This may prove not only 
interesting to my readers, but usefully sug¬ 
gestive to any original thinkers, whose educa¬ 
tion has paved the way to the development 
and utilising of their powers. Moreover, I 


hope to add to the list of articles already 
produced, some suggestions for certain appli¬ 
ances which, according to a Canadian wise- 
head in such matters, are amongst the 
requirements of the present time. I may add 
some ideas of my own, but have not leisure 
to supplement them with many; hoping that 
I have already said enough to set a good many 
clever heads at work, to devise and to carry 
out a good many of their own. This I trust 
they may accomplish with credit and profit 
to themselves, and no little benefit to the 
community at large. 

(To be continued .) 
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By EGLANTON THORNE, Author of “ Alclyth’s Inheritance,” ” The Studio Mariano,” etc. 



CHAPTER VI. 

JULIET IS INSPECTED. 

OTHER, do you think 
it can be any¬ 
one belonging 
to us ? ” asked 
J uliet eagerly, 
when she had 
told of her 
meeting with 
the unknown 
clergyman 
that after¬ 
noon, and the question he had put to her. 

“ Oh, no, dear! Tracy is not an un¬ 
common name. And yet—it is very 
strange—your father had a brother who 
went to Australia; but he has been 
dead for years—at least, it was always 
believed that he was dead.” 

“ But it was a mistake—it was a mis¬ 
take, and he has come back to claim us 
as his next-of-kin!” cried Juliet ex¬ 
citedly. “ Oh, that’s so, I am sure ! 
Of course, he is rich, and I shall not 
need to be a governess-” 

“ My dear child, how you talk ! You 
quite bewilder me ! You forget what a 
big place Australia is. There may be 
hundreds of Tracys there. And your 
father always believed his brother to be 
dead. To be sure he went off in a huff, 
and perhaps wished his relatives to think 
him dead. His name was Ralph. There 
were only the two children, your father 
and he. They were early left orphans, 
and were brought up by their grand¬ 
father. I believe there was some jealousy 
between them. At any rate, there was 
a quarrel, and Ralph took himself off; 
but I never heard the particulars. Your 
father did not care to speak about it.” 

“ Oh, mother, I can’t help thinking 
that it is my uncle who has returned! 
How 1 wish he would make haste and 
look us up ! I could snap my fingers at 
Hannah and Salome if I had a rich 
uncle to defend me.” 

“Juliet! What a way to speak! 
You really are a very naughty girl.” 

“Just so. Quite incorrigible. I 
shall consider it my duty to inform Mrs. 
Campbell that I shall not make an ex¬ 
emplary instructor of youth.” 

Mrs. Tracy glanced quickly at Juliet. 
She caught a gleam of mischief in her 
eyes that caused her some misgivings. 
Iiow would the child behave on the 
morrow ? But she took no notice of 


Juliet’s words. She wished to avoid all 
reference to the interview arranged for 
the morrow. She was fearful lest any¬ 
thing should be said that might throw 
Juliet into an intractable mood. So she 
did not attempt to check the girl when 
she presently launched out into glowing 
descriptions of what their life might 
become on the advent of the rich uncle. 
Castle-building is undeniably an amusing 
diversion, and we learn soon enough the 
unsubstantial nature of the airy structures 
we rear. 

Juliet’s mood had changed by the 
next morning. She had no longer any 
hope of something wonderful happening 
to brighten the horizon of her future. 
Her spirit rebelled more than ever at 
the thought of the hated inspection to 
which she was to be subjected in the 
afternoon. She was petulant and irri¬ 
table in her speech; looked at times 
very cross and at others exhibited a 
mischievous glee accompanied by that 
wicked gleam in the violet eyes which had 
already caused her mother uneasiness. 

“ You will be careful to dress yourself 
neatly,” said Salome to her when she was 
about to prepare for her visit. “ So much 
depends upon the first impression.” 

“ You need not be afraid,” returned 
Juliet with sparkling eyes, “ I mean to be 
very careful as to the impression 1 make.” 

There was little fault to be found with 
her appearance when she came down a 
few minutes later. To her mother’s 
eyes she had never looked prettier. 
Salome scrutinised her carefully from 
head to foot; but gloves, boots, gown, 
all were neat. Salome’s disapproving 
glance fell on the unruly locks which 
showed in soft, flossy confusion beneath 
the wide Leghorn hat which so charm¬ 
ingly became the fair, young face. 

“ Can’t you make your hair a little 
tidier?” she asked. “It seems frizzier 
than ever to-day ” 

“No, I can’t,” said Juliet, giving her 
head a shake which made the wayward, 
golden curls stand out farther from her 
brow than before. “ My hair is just part 
of myself, and I cannot alter it. Most 
people find my golden locks admirable.” 

“There, you look very nice, dear! ” 
said her mother fondly. “ Run away 
now; you must not keep Hannah wait¬ 
ing, or you will miss the train.” 

Mrs. Tracy and Salome stood side by 
side at the window and watched Hannah 
and Juliet as they walked to the gate. 


“ She does not look much fit to be a 
governess, does she ?” remarked Salome. 

“ No, indeed, poor dear! ” responded 
Mrs. Tracy with feeling. “You look 
much more suited for it,” she added, 
not without a touch of satire. 

But Salome was unconscious of the 
satire. She received her mother’s 
words as complimentary. She prided 
herself on the extreme simplicity of her 
dress, and the contrast it presented to 
the general mode. She liked to think 
that she was not as other women. To 
her the word fashionable appeared quite 
synonymous with sinful. She believed 
the attitude she maintained towards the 
world and its fashions to be indicative 
of a superior mind and character. It 
cost her no self-denial to refrain from 
wearing pretty things, for she had little 
taste for these ; nor did it pain her to be 
considered odd. She had her reward in 
many a glow of self-esteem, many a 
proud, complacent sense of her own 
heroic, martyr-like fortitude. 

Juliet had little to say as she and her 
sister walked to the railway station. 
She responded so briefly to the remarks 
made by Hannah that the latter con¬ 
cluded she was “ sulky.’.’ As soon as 
they had taken their places in the train, 
Hannah, who had a horror of wasting 
time, unrolled a copy of the Educational 
Tunes , with which she had provided 
herself for this opportunity, and read 
intently till the train stopped at Hamp¬ 
stead station. Once or twice she 
glanced at Juliet, who had seated herself 
at the further end of the compartment, 
which they had to themselves. Juliet 
appeared to be absorbed in contem¬ 
plating her gloves. Hannah was short¬ 
sighted, and she failed to see that 
Juliet’s right hand held a tiny penknife 
with which she was carefully opening 
the seams of the glove on her other 
hand just at the tips of the fingers. 
Nor did she observe that Juliet after¬ 
wards gave some attention to her boots. 

The house for which they were bound 
was at some little distance from the 
station, and Hannah experienced diffi¬ 
culty in finding the way. She was 
anxious to be punctual to the hour Mrs. 
Campbell had named, and as she 
hurried along she gave little heed to 
Juliet; but she was aware that whilst 
she was growing worried and impatient, 
Juliet’s mood had taken the reverse 
change. Her sulkiness had vanished. 






She took an amiable interest in her 
sister’s perplexities, spoke brightly, and 
even made humorous observations on the 
persons and places they passed—a sure 
sign she was in a good humour. Han¬ 
nah marvelled, but congratulated herself 
on the transition. 

They reached the house very little 
behind time. As she stood on the door¬ 
step and rang the bell, Hannah turned 
to make a critical survey of Juliet. 

“ Why, Juliet,” she exclaimed in a 
tone of dismay, “there’s a button gone 
from the front of your frock ! How very 
careless of you to come out like that! ” 

“So there is!” said Juliet. “And 
it has not been off long,” she added, 
raising her hands to the spot where the 
loose threads hung and examining it with 
an air of scientific interest. The action 
brought her gloves full into Hannah’s 
view, and she exclaimed in horror as 
she saw their condition— 

“Juliet, how could you put on such 
gloves ? I declare there is every finger 
showing! They are perfectly disgrace¬ 
ful.” 

“Now you mention it, they do look 
rather bad,” said Juliet, as though the 
idea would not have occurred to her 
unprompted. 

“Bad!” The opening of the door 
cut short Hannah’s indignant utterance. 
There was no help for it, retreat was 
impossible now. Hannah had to com¬ 
pose herself as best she could, ask for 
Mrs. Campbell, and follow the neat 
parlour-maid across the hall to the 
drawing-room with a mortifying con¬ 
viction that the coming interview must 
prove a failure. What had her mother 
and Salome been about not to see that 
Juliet started properly equipped ? 

“ My dear Juliet, do sit with your back 
to the light and keep your hands out of 
sight as much as possible,” Hannah ad¬ 
monished her when the servant had left 
them to themselves. 

“ Really, Hannah, I don’t think that 
would be fair to Mrs. Campbell,” Juliet 
replied with provoking gravity. “ I came 
here that she might inspect me, and she 
has a right to see me in the best light.” 

She seated herself as she spoke op¬ 
posite to a window with her feet well- 
exposed to view. With fresh con¬ 
sternation Hannah perceived that two 
buttons were missing from her left 
boot. 

“Dear me,” said Juliet, as Hannah 
pointed it out, “it is strange how 
buttons will sometimes come off! ” 

Before Hannah could say another 
word Mrs. Campbell entered the room. 
No woman could bear herself with more 
dignity and self-possession than Hannah 
was wont to display; but now her usual 
self-possession deserted her. Her sense 
of shame at the appearance Juliet pre¬ 
sented made her nervous and almost 
shy. She half suspected that Juliet had 
deliberately planned to discomfort her 
thus, and she was in absolute dread as 
to how her young sister might comport 
herself during the interview. What 
could she venture to say whilst Juliet 
sat by with that mischievous light in her 
eyes, and that innocent—all too innocent 
—expression of the rosy mouth, the 
meaning of which Hannah knew but 
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too well. Never had she felt herself in 
a more uneasy position. 

Mrs. Campbell was a graceful little 
woman with pleasant manners. Her 
blue eyes had a very keen, alert ex¬ 
pression, and Hannah felt sure that she 
took in at the first glance the glaring 
defects of Juliet’s attire. “ I could have 
sunk through the floor with shame,” she 
said afterwards when describing her 
sensations to Salome. 

Mrs. Campbell’s glance softened as 
it rested on Juliet’s pretty, childish face. 

“ This is surely not the sister of whom 
Miss Tucker wrote to me,” she said, 
turning to Hannah. “She looks far 
too young to be a governess.” 

“She is nearly twenty,” replied 
Hannah. 

“Indeed! I should hardly have 
thought you were seventeen,” she said, 
looking with a smile at Juliet. “ Are 
you fond of children ? ” 

“No, I am not,” said Juliet frankly. 
“ To be sure I have never had much to 
do with them, for I am the youngest at 
home ; but I do not think I should like 
them.” 

“ That is unfortunate,” said Mrs. 
Campbell, looking puzzled ; “ then what 
made you think you would like to teach ? ’ ’ 

“I don’t think it,” replied Juliet; 
“ I must tell you candidly that I hate 
the idea, and I do not think that I am in 
the least fitted to be a teacher. It is my 
sisters who wish me to be a governess. 
They think I ought to earn money.” 

Hannah flushed crimson. “Juliet,” 
she protested, “you are not fair to us 
in putting the case so. We are anxious 
that Juliet should find something to do,” 
she explained, “ because we are sure she 
would be happier if she had regular oc¬ 
cupation. Of course I do not mean you 
to understand that it is not of importance 
to us that she should help to maintain 
herself, but I am sure our main desire is 
for her good.” 

“ Certainly, certainly. You are quite 
right. It is well for girls to have some¬ 
thing definite to do,” said Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell. She could sympathise with the 
elder sister in her embarrassment, but 
Juliet had still more of her sympathy. 
She was charmed by the girl’s prettiness 
and amused at her audacity ; but, as a 
governess, she put her out of the ques¬ 
tion at once. “ Still I think it a mis¬ 
take to try to force inclination,” she 
continued. “If your sister has no fancy 
for teaching, would it not be better for 
her to try something else ? I am strongly 
of opinion that no one should attempt to 
teach who does not feel a true vocation 
for it. Now I must own that my little 
girls are so high-spirited and so little 
disposed to learn, that I should feel 
afraid to entrust them to one who did 
not truly love children, and feel some 
enthusiasm in teaching them.” 

“Of course ; I can quite understand 
that after what has passed you could 
not feel otherwise,” said Hannah, rising 
to go. But at that moment a servant 
entered with tea, and Mrs. Campbell 
gently insisted that her visitors must 
take some ere they went away. Each 
would gladly have gone at once. Juliet’s 
momentary sense of triumph was past, 
and she was feeling ashamed of the part 
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she had played. She felt that she had 
acted meanly by Hannah. Moreover, 
her self-respect was sorely wounded, and 
her cheeks burned with shame as she 
was obliged to display her very untidy 
gloves, whilst Mrs. Campbell, with 
charming courtesy, waited on her and 
supplied her with tea and cake. For 
Juliet had the instincts of a lady, 
although she had chosen to act in de¬ 
fiance of them that afternoon. 

Hannah said nothing for some minutes 
after they had left Mrs. Campbell’s house. 
She was feeling so indignant that she 
hardly dared trust herself to speak. 

“You need not fear, Juliet, that I 
shall ever come on such an expedition 
with you again,” she said at last, bit¬ 
terly. “This is the first and it shall 
also be the last.” 

“So much the better,” replied Juliet, 
with affected cheerfulness. 

“You might have told me,” con¬ 
tinued Hannah, “that you meant to 
make it impossible for Mrs. Campbell to 
engage you. You need not have placed 
me in such a humiliating position.” 

“ I said nothing but what you knew 
perfectly well before,” returned Juliet; 
“ I thought it right to be candid .* 

“ I never knew before that you dis¬ 
liked children,” said Hannah ; “I have 
seen you play with the little Hayeses as 
if you were quite fond of them. You have 
thrown away an excellent chance. I 
believe Mrs. Campbell was inclined to 
like you.” 

“ So are most people, except you, 
Hannah.” 

“You have no right to speak so, Juliet. 

I am sure there is nothing I would not 
do for you ; but you must remember that 
if people wish to be loved they should 
be loving. When do you try to please 
me or Salome ? You simply delight in 
vexing us.” 

“ Then 1 must be a happy mortal, for it 
seems very easy to vex you,” said Juliet. 

Hannah attempted no retort to this 
shaft of satire, and for the rest of the 
way home they maintained silence. 
Though she held her head high and 
affected the utmost indifference, Juliet 
was feeling rather out of spirits as they 
came in sight of “The Poplars.” To 
her surprise she saw a hansom cab 
standing at the gate. “Who can have 
come?” she asked. Then, clasping 
her hands in sudden glee—“ Oh, if it 
should be my rich uncle!” she cried, 
and hurried into the house. 

Salome met her in the hall with an 
air of mild excitement. 

“Gently, Juliet,” she said, “ there is 
a gentleman in the drawing-room with 
mother. See, this is his card. I sup¬ 
pose he is some relation.” 

Juliet glanced at the card and uttered 
a little cry of ecstacy. 

“Mr. Ralph Tracy! It is he! It is 
my rich uncle ! ” she cried, and tearing 
off her gloves and throwing them from her, 
she hurried to the drawing-room door. 

“Stay, Juliet!” exclaimed Salome, 
as soon as she was aware of her inten¬ 
tion ; “ you must not go in unless 

mother sends for you.” 

But she spoke in vain, for Juliet had 
already opened the door. 

(To be continued .) 
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OLD ST. PETER’S, ROME. [A restoration compiled' from ancieiit books and ?na?uiscrij>ts.) 
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PART II. 

In our former paper we pointed out that 
there were a class of subjects falling within 
the province of archaeology which pertain 
equally to architecture, painting and sculpture; 
on the other hand, there is a series of subjects 
which, though classed as archaeology, pertain 
quite as much to history and literature; such 
for instance as the origin of languages, which 
we call philology, or that of nations which 
we call ethnology. Now these sciences em¬ 
brace such a great field of inquiry, and are so 
absorbing in their nature, that although they 
are included in archaeology they are out of the 
range of the matters which we propose to 
consider in these papers. Another very im¬ 
portant subject is the corroboration which 
archaeology affords to the truth of Scripture 
narrative, and to this point we shall devote a 
future chapter. 

We should be prepared to answer the ques¬ 
tion, “ What is archaeology ? ” We have 
seen that it includes art, literature, histoiy, 
manners and customs, and almost every¬ 
thing that relates to ancient peoples, their 
costumes and their monuments. This vast 
range of knowledge which, derived from 
the study of objects and principles rather 
than from practice, certainly places it under 
the head of science rather than art. John¬ 
son says, “ Authors have not always been 
careful to use the terms Art and Science with 
due discrimination and precision. Music is an 
art as well as a science. In general, an art is 
that which depends on practice or perform¬ 
ance, and science that which depends upon 
abstract and speculative principles. The 
theory of music is a science, the practice of it 


an art.” Now if we accept this definition, 
undoubtedly archaeology is a science; but 
there are cases in which it is undoubtedly an 
art, where, for instance, it results in restor¬ 
ation, either pictorial or constructive. A. 
picture or drawing of an ancient building, 
which has partly disappeared or has been 
entirely destroyed, founded upon fragments 
discovered, ancient drawings showing it when 
it was perfect or less mutilated than at the 
present time, helped by old descriptions, is 
undoubtedly a work of art. This is proved at 
once by the fact that no one who is not an 
artist can produce such a work. 

Some of the finest examples of these pic¬ 
torial restorations of antiquity were made by 
Turner, R.A., Cockerell, R.A., and Augustus 
Pugin. 

Such pictures as “ Agrippa bringing back 
the ashes of Germanicus ” by Turner ; “ The 
Acropolis at Athens,” by Cockerell, and the 
ancient buildings delineated in Pugin’s con¬ 
tracts are archaeological art, and art of a very 
high class, because it not only requires the 
exercise of the highest qualities of the mind 
and inventive genius, but also a comprehensive 
knowledge of the histoiy and former condition 
of the buildings brought about by extensive 
study and diligent research. 

The drawing we give of the interior of old 
St. Peter’s, Rome, is an attempt at one of 
these archaeological restorations. It represents 
the ancient basilica church which preceded 
the present one as it appeared about the 
year 1450, and is the result of the study of 
ancient drawings and descriptions carefully 
compared with one another and with existing 
remains of similar architectural features to be 
found in other buildings of contemporary date. 

Of course there must necessarily 
be some amount of conjecture in 
such a work. It is like putting 
together the fragments of a broken 
slab which contains an inscription, 
parts of which are missing. Al¬ 
though one cannot be absolutely 
certain of the correctness of the 
reading, yet the probability is so 
great as to arrive at something 
very like certainty. 

The view should interest our 
readers because it shows the ar¬ 
rangement of a church which had 
existed almost unaltered from the 
days of Constantine, the first 
Christian emperor, or we should 
say the first Emperor of Rome 
who publicly professed the Chris¬ 
tian religion. 

The great screen or gallery 
across the church is very remark¬ 
able, and the twelve twisted 
columns supporting it are said to 
have belonged to the temple at 
Jerusalem. They are represented 
in Raphael’s cartoon of the Dis¬ 
ciples at the Beautiful Gate. The 
Gothic windows and wall-paintings 
were added by the celebrated 
Giotto in the 13th century. 

We must now pass on to con¬ 
sider archaeology in another aspect, 
and that is its influence upon the 
arts, and we will take the three 
great material arts, the “Plastic 
Arts ” as they are called. Prior 
defines the word “ plastic ” as 
“ Having the power to give form 
or fashion to a mass of matter.” 
Now the term plastic is absolutely 
correct as applied to architecture 
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and sculpture, but not quite so much so as 
applied to painting, because the painter does 
not model his work but represents solid 
objects upon a flat ground, so that, strictly 
speaking, painting is not a plastic art, but it 
is allowable to use the term to distinguish 
it from music or poetry, but not so when 
compared with architecture or sculpture. We 
have already alluded to the influence of 
archaeology upon architecture, but we must 
now enter more into detail upon this branch 
of our subject. 

About the middle of the 14th century the 
ancient monuments of classical times left in 
Rome and Greece came to be carefully studied 
by Italian architects with the idea of reviving 
the styles in which they were built for the 
erection of modern buildings. This was at 
that time a startling and novel idea, because 
up to that day it had no more entered into a 
man’s mind to build a house or a church in 
any other style than that which was in vogue 
during his own time, than it would to have 
had his coat cut in some fashion which had 
long ceased to exist. Architecture was the 
spontaneous outcome of the wants and re¬ 
quirements of the day, and means were 
always at hand to meet those requirements. 
If some want sprung up for which there was 
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no solution, no existing architecture forms and 
methods, new ones were invented to meet it, 
hence originality was a necessity. When a 
thing is necessary to the wants of human 
beings, the means to achieve the end in view 
are discovered sooner or later, but when 
instead of exercising their own instincts to 
meet a requirement, men go and hunt up the 
ideas and forms of an earlier time, originality 
gives way to discovery and invention to 
adaptation ; this was a new method introduced 
into art, and although it produced much that 
is beautiful, yet it to a great extent deprived 
it of that spontaneity and vitality which had 
up to this time been such distinguishing 
features of art. It of course rendered it more 
learned, and the architect had 
to be a more highly cultured 
and educated man than for¬ 
merly ; hut even this, however 
advisable it might have been 
from certain points of view, 
was not without its drawbacks, 
because of course these learned 
architects could only be em¬ 
ployed upon important works, 
and the ordinary rank and file 
of those who were building 
were unable to master the 
archaeological difficulties which 
presented themselves; and thus 
we find that although in the 
great centres of industry and 
wealth the new Classical style 
was introduced, the country 
people went on for a consider¬ 
able time on the old lines ; but 
as the old method or style had 
been abandoned by the highest 
and most talented practitioners, 
it was deprived of the power of 
achieving those artistic triumphs 
which formerly marked its pro¬ 
gress, and it too sunk by de¬ 
grees into mere repetition. 

In Italy there were several 
circumstances which combined 
to render the reintroduction of 
the Classical style comparatively 
easy and welcome at least to 
the great and powerful ; there 
was in the first place the re¬ 
vival of Classical literature; 
secondly, the return of the 
Popes to Rome, and the con¬ 
sequent demand for new build¬ 
ings ; thirdly, the remains of 
magnificent Classical monu¬ 
ments all over the country; 
fourthly, the fact that the pre¬ 
vailing Gothic style had been 
an introduction into Italy from 
foreign countries, France and 
Germany, and had never be¬ 
come perfectly acclimatised or 
naturalised. Italy at this period 
possessed many accomplished 
architects, such as Carlo Ros- 
solino, Leone Battista Alberti, 
and Brunelleschi. Professor Geymiiller, who is 
probably the greatest living authority upon the 
Italian Renaissance or revival of Classical art in 
Italy, says that Alberti, Brunelleschi and Bra- 
man te may be regarded as the pioneers of the 
movement; when we consider these were suc¬ 
ceeded by Sansovino, Michael Angelo, Palladio 
and a host of other veritable geniuses it is not 
to be wondered at that the reintroduced style 
carried everything before it in Italy, and after 
a few years was adopted by the princes and 
nobles in France, England, Spain and Ger¬ 
many.* In these countries, however, at first 
it became mixed with the native Gothic and 


* The introduction of Italian architecture into 
England, France, Germany, etc., will be found treated 
more at length in our papers upon (“Architecture, or 
the Art of Building,” G. O. P., April 17,1886, p. 458). 


formed a kind of hybrid architecture, often 
remarkably beautiful, and in some cases uniting 
the merits of both styles in a most original 
and interesting manner. It is very curious to 
notice the introduction of archaeological features 
into the ornamentation of these buildings ; we 
find Roman coins, standards, armour, masks, 
vases, tablets, etc., side by side with delicately 
sculptured Gothic tracery, natural foliage, 
animals, etc. There was certainly at the middle 
of the 16th century, in France more especially, 
a chance of a new style developing itself, but 
unfortunately after the year 1600, the original 
element seems to have passed away, and by 
degrees, too rigid an adherence to Classical 
rules and the absolute copying of ancient 


Roman or Greek buildings produced the 
inevitable result, originality died out and the 
art became stereotyped. 

The fact is that the revived Classical style 
had no root in the hearts of the people at large. 
It was carried out by the great and powerful, 
instigated by the scholar and the learned 
archaeologist; whereas the Gothic style had 
grown out of the wants of the people and the 
requirements of the time ; the humble mason 
who built the village church understood it, and 
took as much pride in it as the learned 
“Magister Operum,” or “ Cementarius,” * 
who was superintending the erection of the 
cathedral of the diocese. It inspired the 


* These words were used during the Middle Ages 
to signify a skilled architect. 


simple artisan in the framing his wood and 
brick cottage, just as it did the skilled designer 
of the Royal Palace; it was in fact the common 
property of the whole race, high and low, rich 
and poor, and everyone felt an interest in 
it; but when architecture became a learned 
profession depending upon a high condition 
of education, and appealing only to the noble 
and the wealthy, however much the people at 
large wondered and respected it, they admired 
it at a distance, and could not feel that interest 
which they took in the Gothic; and thus 
architecture became of two kinds, “ the 
Classical,” and the “ Vernacular,” an unfor¬ 
tunate arrangement which exists in our own 
time and seems likely to continue, as we 
cannot see our way out of the 
difficulty that the mechanics 
will not, and cannot alone 
produce the class of work that 
is designed by highly trained 
architects. 

Nor was architecture alone 
influenced by the spirit of 
learned antiquarianism intro¬ 
duced by the Renaissance. 
Sculpture and painting soon 
fell under its influence. Sculp¬ 
ture, fortunately, had the 
human figure to fall back 
upon, and at first the result 
was simply to render it more 
anatomically correct, though 
the disposition and arrange¬ 
ment remained much as they 
were in Gothic works. Thus, 
if we compare the bronze doors 
made by Pisani with the later 
ones designed by Ghiberti, at 
first sight there is no very 
startling contrast; in both 
cases the architecture gives 
the outline to the general de¬ 
sign, and the sculptured groups 
are all distinctly enclosed, and 
kept subservient to the general 
composition; but when we 
come to examine the two in 
detail we shall find that in the 
former work the figures are 
very much conventionised, kept 
much flatter and are less pic¬ 
torial in treatment; whereas 
in Ghiberti’s work, the groups 
are far more naturalistic, more 
in motion, more pictorial, and 
much more complicated in 
arrangement. 

The fact is that during the 
Gothic period sculpture had 
been considered rather more in 
relation to the building which 
it adorned than in reference 
to its own intrinsic merit. 
Of course in classical times 
especially with the Greeks, the 
reverse was the case, the sculp¬ 
ture was everything, and the 
architectural work was simply 
a kind of stand for the exhibition of the 
sculpture ; thus, in the Parthenon the sculp¬ 
ture was most elaborate but the architecture 
extremely simple. As a rule also, a Greek 
statue—although intended to adorn a temple 
or other building, was considered and worked 
in such a way as to form a perfect object 
in itself. Now this was rarely the case with 
Gothic statues. They were treated so as 
to look well in the niches or tabernacles in 
which they were intended to be placed, or upon 
the monument which they were intended to 
recline ; but the sculptor cared little how they 
appeared when separated from their rich sur¬ 
roundings. Thus there are at Lincoln Cathedral 
a series of statues of angels seated and playing 
upon musical instruments ; they look simply 
perfect from the floor of the church, but if one 
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looks at them from the triforium on a level 
with them, it will be seen that the upper part 
of the leg is in each case shortened to about 
half its proper length, in order that the 
projection of the knees, when seen from below, 
should not make the body look short, and the 
back is elongated to an unnatural extent, so 
that the head should be well seen over the 
chest. Now a Greek would never have done 
this. He would have regarded it as a defor¬ 
mity, for according to his ideas the figure must 
be perfect in itself. It is difficult to say which 
of these principles was right and which wrong ; 
even Flaxman, who was the greatest reviver of 
the Greek style of sculpture in England, wrote 
enthusiastically about the statues at Lincoln. 
Of course when the sculptors of the 
Renaissance returned to the ancient method 
it produced by degrees a complete revolution 
in the art. The works of the earlier members 
of the school were remarkably beautiful— 
Donatello, Ghiberti, Sansovino, etc., and the 
Frenchman Jean Goujon, Germain Pilon, etc.; 
but even here there was a snare in ambush for 
the art; the sculptors, especially after the 
gigantic achievement of Michael Angelo, 
began to regard themselves as greatly superior 
to the architects, and instead of adorning 
buildings with their work they insisted upon 
the building being arranged for their sculpture ; 
and this led to two things being considered 
separately, and which ended in buildings 
being erected without sculpture and figures 
without any architectural surroundings, or 
when the two things were combined each 
artist seems to have deliberately closed his 
eyes to what the other man was doing, or had 
done, and hence it is that the modern monu¬ 
ments ' added to our ancient cathedrals and 
churches, though often good in themselves, are 
such frightful disfigurements to the buildings 
in which they are placed. This is so 
notoriously the case at Westminster Abbey, 
that notwithstanding the historical and per¬ 
sonal interest which attaches to these 
memorials of the dead, many artists would 
unhesitatingly turn them all out of the 
building. It is a most difficult point to ex¬ 
press an opinion upon. 

At first sight it is certain that these works 
injure seriously the solemnity and the digni¬ 
fied effect of the building, and by their huge 
scale injure its proportions. Then, also, a 
Gothic church is not like a Greek temple, a 
“ stand ” for the exhibition of sculpture, and 
certainly not for sculpture which is in every 
way out of keeping with it; and although 
some of these masses of sculpture record the 
memories of persons of whom we, as English¬ 
men, have every reason to be proud, yet some 
of them are to the memory of those who 


were in no way distinguished, and in one or 
two cases they commemorate scoundrels; for 
instance, one would rather not see in a church 
a monument to the originator of so gigantic a 
swindle as the South Sea Bubble, with an in¬ 
scription stating that he was beloved and 
respected ! On the other hand, in many cases 
the wall-arcading, niches and traceries have 
been cut away to make room for these monu¬ 
ments, and if they were removed there would 
be ugly scars left upon the building, and if 
these were mended we should have patches of 
modern work inserted destroying the look of 
antiquity, and giving that dreadful piebald ap¬ 
pearance so painful in restored buildings. Still 
we must acknowledge that nothing could' pos¬ 
sibly be worse than the effect of such a monu¬ 
ment as that of Watt in the chapel of St. Paul 
at Westminster Abbey. It is by Chantrey, and 
is a good example of that artist’s work; but 
in attempting to reduce the surrounding ob¬ 
jects to a Lilliput, be has created for himself 
a “ Brobdignag.” The statue is so huge that 
it can never be seen all together. We wander 
round it and see a huge foot, a vast hand ; we 
look up and see the immense nostrils of a 
great nose ; the impression produced is one of 
coarseness, exaggeration and unsuitability. 
No doubt the statue would be a good one if it 
could be seen at a sufficient distance to get 
the whole thing in at a glance ; but as there is 
a high Gothic screen within about five feet of 
its nose, this will always be impossible. It is 
said that Chantrey had this screen taken 
down, in fact, this must have been done to 
get the statue into the chapel, but the dean 
and chapter very properly insisted upon its 
being replaced. The whole thing is an example 
of the extreme danger of exaggerating the old 
classical principle of treating the figure in 
reference to itself rather than to its sur¬ 
roundings. No doubt Chantrey’s statue would 
look well enough in the centre of some 
garden or square, but where it now stands it 
not only injures its surroundings, but is in its 
turn ruined by them. The same defect but in 
a less marked degree is at the bottom of all 
the adverse criticism of the great fountain at 
Piccadilly Circus. The object itself is a fine 
work of art, and worthy of the high reputation 
of the artist who conceived and executed it; 
but it is unsuited to its position, and a new 
site must be found for it. The Germans have 
a good expression for distinguishing between 
sculpture treated in connection with archi¬ 
tecture and that which is treated without 
regard to its surroundings. They call the 
latter, “ Selbstandige Sculptur.” 

We have rather dwelt upon the bad effects 
of archaeology upon sculpture and archi¬ 
tecture than the good which it has effected, 


because there is always a danger of artists 
becoming too much mere archaeologists, and 
is certainly more apparent in our art at the 
present day than the benefits derived from 
that study. In an age like the present any¬ 
thing that shackles originality or stifles it is 
to be avoided. That the study of arche¬ 
ology does not necessarily have this effect if 
studied judiciously is proved by the exquisite 
works produced by the earlier school of 
Renaissance architects and sculptors. The 
beautiful works executed by Bramante at Como 
Cathedral, although greatly influenced by the 
study of archaeology, are full of originality. 
The dome of St. Peter’s, Rome, supported 
upon four great triumphal arches, the work of 
Bramante and Michael Angelo, is one of the 
most original conceptions ever earned out, 
although the whole work shows strongly the 
influence of archaeological study. Michael 
Angelo is said to have declared that he would 
“lift the Pantheon up into the air ” upon the 
triumphal arches commenced by Bramante ! 
And he has done so, and produced one of the 
most stupendous and magnificent archaeological 
combinations in the world. And-here we see 
the real use of archaeology. 

Just so in sculpture the monuments by San¬ 
sovino, the doors by Ghiberti, the exquisite 
bas-reliefs by Donatello all show archaeological 
influence, yet they are full of originality, and 
for this reason, in studying the old classical 
works of architecture and sculpture during 
the earlier periods of the Renaissance, the 
artists simply used them as material upon 
which to found new ideas or as suggestions 
to be embodied in new works, but not to be 
reproduced or deliberately copied, and here 
we see distinctly the proper use of archaeology 
in art and its abuse. In the one case it leads 
to originality and offers the material of new 
suggestions and fresh lines of thought, but in 
the other it becomes destructive of originality 
and reduces the artist to a mere copyist and a 
second-hand imitator. Wffiat, for instance, 
could be more absurd than a statue of Doctor 
Johnson in a Roman toga, or a British General 
expiring in the arms of Minerva, or a Christian 
gentleman attended by Virtues and Graces in 
a nude condition ? It reminds one of 
Thackeray’s lines upon some of the designs 
submitted for the Wellington monument in 
which the British lion is made to lament his 
introduction into such company and expresses 
his views as follows— 

“Dash my wig if I can twig 

Which are the virtues and which the graces! 

I only knows they all wants clothes 
And is uncommonly alike in the faces.” 

(To be contmued .) 


HIGH IDEALS IN COURTSHIP. 

AN ADDRESS TO WORKING GIRLS. 


ome of my readers are now 
at the age when perhaps 
thoughts of courtship come 
into their minds; perhaps 
they are already being 
courted. 

To all of these I am going 
to speak seriously, and I 
hope they will listen seriously. If I say 
anything at which you may take offence, 
please pardon me, and believe that I mean all 
for the best; I want really to help you and 
give good advice, and my readers must please 
believe me and not pick holes in and cavil at 
what I say, and feel hurt or cross, but correct 
me where I am wrong and take in what is right. 

Now, how T can we consider courtship ? 


What is it ? Is it not this, simply speaking, 
namely, the outcome of the natural desire for 
the society of the opposite sex, and afterwards 
the probable wish to marry. Is not the latter 
generally the outcome of courtship ? 

I cannot possibly enter into the question 
now as to how the young man and the 
girl first became acquainted with each other. 
Some have opportunities of meeting each 
other that others differently placed may not 
have, and others may have opportunities 
that my readers have not. But we will pre¬ 
sume that you have first met at your work in 
mill or workshop, or you have made each 
other’s acquaintance at some relation’s or 
friend’s house, or you have been at school 
together; and now you are grown up and 


like each other’s society, and very likely have 
arranged to have a walk together on Sun¬ 
day, or at the first spare time. Listen ! It is 
not too soon, at this very first walk, before 
the question of marrying has come definitely 
to your mind ; it is not too soon now to show 
what you are. You know the old saying, 
“Love at first sight.” That’s all very well, 
and I believe in it; it does happen some¬ 
times, but what should happen always, if 
there is to be happiness afterwards, is 
“ Respect at first sight.” 

Let that young man who has asked you to 
walk with him realise from the very first that 
you respect yourself, not only in great things 
but in little things. The more you respect 
3 T ourself, the more he will respect you. 
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Do not be satisfied with merely a show of 
affection*, in fact, outward affection at this early 
stage of courtship ought not to be shown at all. 

During these first walks and talks, do not 
think much of personal feelings towards each 
other at all, excepting those feelings of respect 
which I have just mentioned. 

Talk with each other of things going on in 
the world. I do not mean, of course, murders 
and other horrors, but of travels, adventures, 
philanthropic efforts, interesting events ; talk 
about the books you have read, the music you 
have heard, the work you are doing, the 
country outings and other trips you have had ; 
take an interest in what he has seen, and 
done, and read; exercise your intelligence and 
your sympathy ; let the man perceive clearly 
that you are not just a girl who thinks more 
of the adornment of her person than the 
adornment of her mind, who is satisfied with 
silly little compliments; but let him perceive 
clearly that she is his equal in understanding 
and sense, a real person worth talking to, 
worth listening to, somebody he enjoys being 
with, feels a pride in having the company of. 

Of course, always come home early at night. 
I should like to say before dark, but I suppose 
that as winter days are so short, that may seem 
a rule too strict to make; all the same, I 
should like to make it. 

Then, here is a thing I ought to have said 
at the beginning. You should let your 
parents, if you have them, know whom you 
are going to walk with, and if they object to 
him, I do not think you ought to walk with 
him, at any rate until you are a great deal 
older than many of you are, who walk out 
with young men. Your parents have had ex¬ 
perience ; why should you be too proud or 
self-willed to profit by it ? 

You begin to work so early that you are 
independent veiy soon, and you think you are 
women when some of you are but children, and 
often very ignorant children. But whether you 
are children or women, take your mother, if 
you love and respect her, into your confidence. 
Who will be most likely to forgive you, if you 
do wrong ? Who will be most likely to love 
you, when others do not ? Why, your mother 
of course ! Do not think it beneath you to ask 
for her advice ; and mind you value and prize 
her affection and sympathy. 

Now to another matter connected with 
courtship. Men have very, very sore, very 
trying temptations sometimes; many might 
overcome them and do not; but many do 
overcome them, and all honour and praise be 
to them for it. What helps these men ? 
Several things; and one is, the influence of 
good women. There are some women lost to 
self-respect, sources of danger and contamina¬ 
tion to the mind and soul of those with whom 
they associate, but fortunately there are many 
who are beautiful-minded, pure and good, not 
only in their lives but in their thoughts and 
opinions. You maybe sure of this, that men’s 
lives are influenced most strongly and 
wonderfully by women, by their mothers, 
sisters, sweethearts and wives. 

Think of this, that you have another’s well¬ 
being in your hands. Men naturally judge of 


By our own Fireside.— It is easier for 
most of us to be patient among strangers 
than with those who are dearest to us. But 
wherever else we let ourselves be impatient, it 
should never be in our homes. Our loved 
ones should have the sweetest and best of 
our life. 

Try this Experiment. —Try being as 
pleasant as you can for a week and see what 
will come of it. 


woman by the women they know best, and if 
a man has rather a low opinion of the girl he 
walks with, even if in a way he is very fond of 
her, he is likely to have a low opinion of other 
women. 

Here is a story for you, it is not ended 
yet, but you shall have it as far as it has 
gone. 

Once there were two young people keeping 
company together ; the young man, whom we 
will call Dick, said to the young woman, whom 
we will call Anice— 

“ Anice, next Thursday, be ready as early as 
you can. I want to take you to the gimcrack 
splendifico entertainment in Out-of-the-way 
Street.” 

Anice had not heard of it before, but the 
veiy word entertainment lit her up. She 
conjured up the delight in her mind of a 
brightly-illuminated hall, sitting with Dick 
beside her. She mentioned it to her parents ; 
her father said— 

“It is a low place that, and no daughter of 
mine shall go to it, with my consent, so tell 
Dick ! ” 

After further talking, Anice promised to tell 
Dick she could not go with him. Her heart 
sank within her, for two reasons ; one was, 
because this was the first time she would ever 
have contradicted him. And the other was, 
that she had an undefined, uncomfortable 
feeling in her mind, which she could hot exactly 
have put into words, that it was not nice of 
Dick to propose to take her to a place not 
considered quite respectable. Now, to do 
Dick full justice, he himself did not quite know 
what the place was like, he had only heard 
that it was rather amusing. 

Anice saw Dick the next evening, and told 
him what had passed at her home, and he was 
very angiy, and said : “ You will be with me, 
the place cannot hurt you; I will look after 
you; lots of other fellows take girls,” and he 
went on to say that her father had nothing to 
do with the matter, it was no business of his ; 
and if she could not trust him, Dick, who loved 
her so dearly, she must give him up; he was 
not going to be dictated to. 

“ Give him up, give up Dick,” thought 
poor Anice, because she said she would not go 
to an entertainment her father disapproved of, 
her father who had been so kind to her all 
her life. 

She had never thought of Dick as being 
like this ; he had always been so polite to her, 
had taken her such nice walks, had given her 
such pretty flowers. 

What did she answer ? She answered much 
like this, though not exactly in these words. 
“I have known my father and mother all my life; 
they have always been kind to me ; mother 
has nursed me when I have been ill. When 
I was little, I remember father bringing me 
toys at Christmas, and taking me to the sea¬ 
side, when he could afford it, in the summer. 
I have been taught to honour my parents, and 
I could not be happy with you, Dick, if I was 
going against their wishes as long as I live at 
home with them. It is not as if they wanted 
to hinder me from doing anything right,” and 
she went on for a little. Then he said— 


“ You give me up, then ? ” 

“ You are giving me up ! ” said she. 

“No, you are giving me up. You won’t do 
what I want. Oh, well! lots of others would 
have me,” and he went away. 

“Oh,” said Anice to herself when he was 
gone, “ that settles it; no really nice man 
would boast to a girl that lots of other girls 
would have him ! I feel now more than ever 
that I have done right to be governed by my 
father’s wish.” 

But she did not take up with any other 
young man; and to tell the truth, Dick did 
not take up with any other young woman, but 
he did not go near Anice. Their homes were 
a mile or two apart, and their work did not 
lead them in the same direction. 

More than a year has passed, and hardly a 
day goes by without Dick thinking of Anice, 
and Anice thinking of Dick. We will leave 
the story at present. 

Never let any young man use bad words in 
your presence, and never let yourself be 
courted by a young man addicted to drink. 
You may think you will be able to save 
him. Why do you think so ? are you so 
strong ? Think what an awful power drink 
has on a man. Do not put yourself in the 
power of a man who has such a strong master 
as drink. 

It will be a hard trial, no doubt, to give up 
some young man you care for, because he 
occasionally takes too much drink ; but it will 
be better for you and better for him. 

If a man thinks that whatever he says or 
does a girl will have him just the same, what 
encouragement will he have to pull himself 
together and manfully strive to improve; and 
other young men will say : “ Oh ! it does not 

matter what we do or say, girls will have us 
just the same. Look at Jack Smith; he gets 
drunk once a week at least, and swears awful, 
but Amelia Jones keeps on with him just the 
same, and their banns are to be called next 
Sunday.” 

Now a few words as to flirting, girls; that 
is a wrong thing to do, and very dangerous. 
It not only may be the cause of crime, per¬ 
haps murder; but it lowers women in the 
eyes of men, and what women and girls 
must do, is to raise women in the eyes of 
men. 

Be good, pure, truthful, and straightforward, 
and then your young man will not only love 
you, but will honour you ; and indeed, girls, 
love without honour is a poor thing ; not to be 
called real love, but only a sort of animal 
affection. 

You have heard of missionaries going off to 
foreign lands seeking to save souls, praise be 
to them for it. There are also souls to save 
at home, and I do not suppose there is any 
human being without some sort of influence 
for good or evil. 

You have influence : use it well. Encourage 
the young man to join and be regular at 
Sunday-classes, to attend places on week-days 
too, where he can improve his mind. 

Never chaff him because he goes to a class, or 
to a place of worship. Be a true friend to 
him as well as a lover. 


VARIETIES. 

Never Despair. —Despondency is not a 
state of humility; on the contrary it is the 
vexation and despair of a cowardly pride; 
nothing is worse. "Whether we stumble or 
whether we fall, we should only think of rising 
again and going on in our course.— Ffnelon. 

Two Educations. — Everyone has two 
educations—that which is given to her, and 
that which she gives to herself. Of the two 
kinds the latter is by far the more valuable. 


Dinner for an Emperor. — Peter the 
Great loved a dinner composed as follows :— 
“ A soup with four vegetables in it; gruel; 
pig, with sour cream for sauce; cold roast 
meat, vdth pickled cucumbers or salad ; lemons 
and lamprey and salt meat, ham and Limburg 
cheese.” 

A Mistake. —Too many people confound 
a curiosity to know about their neighbours 
with a thirst for knowledge. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN TAPER. 


LITTLE MOTHER’S HOUSE: HOW SHE KEPT IT. 

By L. H. YATES. 


CHAPTER II. 

CARPE DIEM ! 

Little mother loved her boys. There is a 
peculiarity about a mother’s love for her boys 
that is not so manifest in that which she bears 
towards her girls ; she may tell you that she 
loves them all alike, and truthfully believe that 
she does, but she does not. She may not love 
the girls one atom less, but they try her more; 
being of her own sex she expects more from 
them and is apt to be a little less forbearing 
when her expectations are disappointed. It is 
only natural that it should be so; either sex 
was formed to supplement and complete the 
other, and friction that comes from the jarring 
of identical forces is the most trying, as that 
which comes from the contrasting element is 
the most easily reconcilable. 

And these boys of Mary Lawrence’s adored 
her. Boys that have mothers of this type are 
veiy ready to give adoration to her; her very 
gentleness rouses the chivalry in them ; they 
feel themselves capable of protecting and 
guarding her; not until it comes to a question 
of will do they understand that she is stronger 
than themselves. 

Veiy rarely indeed did Mary fight a battle ; 
as a rule her quiet word and command was 
sufficient; if these, assisted by an appeal to 
reason, failed to win the day, then she gave 
them up to paternal correction. Only in an 
extreme case, however, did this occur, for 
unfortunately for them and for her, the 
paternal correction was a very stern one and 
made her to dread the remedy more than the 
disease. 

Quiet and little inclined to be demonstrative 
by nature, their father was at a disadvantage 
with his boys ; they were too young to under¬ 
stand that his daily occupation was an increas¬ 
ingly difficult one, for as expenses increased 
his means could only be made to do so by 
lengthening the hours of labour and straining 
every nerve to meet opportunity, and his 
hardly-earned leisure hours were precious 
moments. Oft-times Mary herself had kept 
back her own longing for sympathy, or had 
forborne to tell of a fault which it w T as but 
right he should have known, because his 
evident weariness demanded silence and 
exemption from a share of domestic burdens. 
So it generally came to pass that the burdens 
were unshared, his and hers, a sad mistake by 
the way, for either of them would have been 
more easily borne if changed about for even a 
brief space. But whatever the result might 
be to the heads of the household, it was to 
little mother that the boys looked for advice 
and direction, for sympathy in school trials and 
in pleasures, and from her that they learned 
their principles of conduct. While for their 
sakes she learnt to understand the mysteries 
that seemed unfathomable in cricket and 
games, and to be ready with an answer to 
queries that would have puzzled a grey¬ 
headed philosopher, she never lost sight of the 
fact that the making of men was in her hands. 
She had her own theories of what men should 
be ; what some of those theories were we shall 
see by-and-by. 

While school claimed most of the waking 
hours of the three elder boys, leaving only the 
chubby-faced and cheery-tempered Robin and 
baby Hope in her care, things were compara¬ 
tively easy ; it was when a six weeks’ holiday¬ 
time threw them all on her hands and forced 
her to seek amusements and occupations, that 
she most felt her responsibilities. 

A month by the sea, with freedom to go in 
and out at will, the boon of so many, was not 


yet practicable for this small household. 
Their means would not allow of the cost with¬ 
out infringing upon other expenses that were 
absolutely needful, and the brief fortnight, 
which was all that the head could claim as 
his holiday-time, did not fall at the same 
period as the boys’ vacation, so that it was 
difficult for Mary to do for husband and 
children as she would have liked. 

But pleasures unknown are not missed, and 
these boys were still young and simple enough 
to find a wealth of delight in a day’s excursion 
to country or the coast, and if mother was 
with them to point out the beauties of Nature 
or say what the birds’ songs meant, they were 
happy as kings. 

So little mother set her wits to work to 
devise holiday schemes, and though she meant 
they should play as heartily as she liked to see 
them work, and should have open-air freedom 
with as little restriction as possible, yet, she 
believed, it was quite possible that they should 
learn much and do things that would be help¬ 
ful to themselves and others all the while. It 
is idle hands that are continually doing mischief, 
and it is easier to say “ do this ” than to give 
a rebuke for wrong already done. 

It took a little self-denial on her part some¬ 
times to leave undone the work that she would 
like to have stayed to do ; a house is not kept 
brightly without a continual effort and watch¬ 
fulness on its mistress’s part, and to leave to 
Lizzie’s unskilled hands the duties that she 
regarded as her own special domain, and to 
see others neglected that could not be brought 
in in the shortened days was certainly trying; 
but she had firmly resolved that small things 
should not mar the main object she had in 
view, and though strongly tempted to send the 
boys out to play by themselves while she took 
a bright day to clean down or wash, yet she 
put the temptation aside with the work ; the 
boys should be her first care these weeks, and 
when they were back at school again she 
would work extra hard to make up for 
deficiencies. “ Mother’s ” pleasures are dearly 
bought sometimes! 

Always the first to be downstairs in the 
morning; if the sky was clear and a bright 
day in prospect, she speedily planned it out in 
her own mind. At breakfast-time it would be, 
“Now, boys, we will away to the woods to¬ 
day ; be ready by ten o’clock and I will have 
lunch-baskets for you to carry; remember I 
shall want them back full of the best fir-cones 
you can find ! ” 

A prospect like this was naturally hailed 
with delight, but it showed she had trained 
them well that they promptly set to perform 
their own little tasks with a zest, and vied 
with one another as to which could help her 
the most. 

It was one of little mother’s theories that 
boys could be, and ought to be, very nearly as 
helpful in a house as girls, that a man was not 
the less manly for knowing how to do a 
woman’s work on occasion. She had taught 
Charlie to dust a room so that it would bear 
inspection in its minutest part, and when he 
took the brush from her hand and insisted on 
sweeping . up the dirt from stairs or hall, 
“because it’s us fellows that make it, you 
know, mums,” I question which of them felt 
the proudest! 

All the boys were learning to cook : Willie 
could make pancakes and fritters of any 
pattern; there was only one fault about them, 
everybody declared, he liked to eat them as 
fast as he made them, and it required some 
patience for others to get a fair share. 

Jimmie’s speciality was the making of coffee; 


he loved to grind the berries he had roasted 
himself; the noisy little mill was pleasant 
music in his ears, and the fragrance was the 
sweetest of perfume; a cup of coffee was his 
panacea for every ill, and any excuse was 
sufficient for making it; but he had been taught 
to make it well, and mother always averred 
that he was her best helper in breakfast 
preparations. 

Many a dull day was enlivened by work in 
the kitchen ; the work amused and kept them 
happy, and if it sometimes hindered more 
than it helped, little mother was too wise a 
woman to show it. 

It draws on towards ten o’clock and 
impatient feet are eager to be off. The 
luncheon baskets are given into each one’s 
care, but it is part of the day’s fun that no 
one is allowed to know beforehand what they 
contain. “Mums” generally contrives to 
have a little surprise in store for these alfresco 
repasts. 

Charlie takes charge of the mail cart that 
serves as a chariot for baby Hope, and for 
Robin when his little fat legs refuse to carry 
him any longer; a camp-stool for mother to 
sit upon completes the equipment. 

The fresh morning air is very inspiriting, 
they all declare they “ could walk for miles ” ; 
it is so delightful to be out with a long day in 
prospect. A climb up a long hill, however, 
makes them glad to sit and rest, and here 
there is keen competition among them as to 
whose sight is the longest and quickest. 
Charlie is best informed as to “ the lay of the 
land,” as he calls it, and makes out far distant 
a gleam of the silver Dee, and the farms all 
around for miles he seems able to locate, but it 
is Jimmie who is first to single out the roof of 
home. 

A puff of white smoke and the report of a 
gun below them draws their attention to some 
earthworks and artillery practice. 

“Did you notice that you saw the smoke 
for fully two or three seconds before you heard 
the report, although the gun went off before 
the smoke rose at all ? ” asked their mother. 

“ Why no, how was that, mums ? ” 

“Because sight is swifter than sound, that 
is, the sound has to travel to us on the waves 
of air, and if the wind were blowing against 
the direction from which the sound came it 
would naturally take longer still.” 

This led them to making some abstruse 
calculations based upon Charlie’s assertion 
that sight travelled “ quick as lightning,” an 
assertion that little mother did not allow to 
pass, however, for she put him back to 
remembering the exact speed at which sight 
does travel which his astronomical readings 
with her had taught him. 

“How you do come down on a fellow, 
mums,” he says laughingly. 

“ Because you know I don’t like to hear you 
exaggerate anything, that is why,” she replies. 

Baby Hope screams at sight of a rabbit as 
it shoots across the road, but it gives endless 
fun to the others to watch the scampers of the 
little brown fellows over the fields. They 
come out from the hills in the most surprising 
manner and disappear again as mysteriously, 
and their funny antics and attitudes are most 
entertaining. This brings to mind some 
stories about “ Br’er Rabbit ” which little 
mother had read long ago and which she retails 
to them ; she can draw a graphic imaginary 
picture of the little brown people and their 
houses in the sand, and she puts them in 
contrast with those “feeble folk” the conies, 
who choose the hard rock for their homes. 

They are all acquainted with the story of 
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“Eyes and No-eyes,” and it would seem a 
disgrace to have to be classed with the latter, 
so there are few objects which pass unnoticed 
by at least one pair of sharp eyes. The 
country is full of life to them, eveiything is 
of vital interest, from the feathered world above 
to the moss and grass and field flowers beneath 
their feet. What “ mums ” cannot tell them 
they make special note of to be inquired into 
when they get home; quite a heterogeneous 
collection is gathering itself together in the play¬ 
room of “ fossils ” and “ botanical specimens ” 
as they are called ; the room is to be raised to 
the dignity of a museum some day if an un¬ 
friendly broom has not swept away all the 
treasures before then. 

This familiarity and friendship with Nature 
is a precious possession; the man who has 
gained it in his boyhood will treasure it 
fondly in after years ; the haunts where he 
fished and dreamed of the future that was to 
be, the fields where he lay on his back and 
watched the cloud pictures unroll themselves 
before his imagination, the rocks and trees 
that he scaled and climbed in search of eggs 
and wild bird’s nests, how distinctly they 
remain fixed in memory; the scenes of busy 
middle-life, however fascinating, soon pass 
aside, the pictures that memory recalls are 
always fresh and clear. 

If she did not fully realise this truth herself, 
little mother did at least understand that a 
well-stored mind made a rich foundation soil, 
and so she strove to lead them to see the good 
in everything, and the good purpose underlying 
every created thing. 

They thought her wonderfully wise, and so 
she was, but they did not know how many 
books were eagerly scanned that she might 
truthfully answer their many questions, nor 
how much trouble she was at to learn and 
practice herself the very things she would 
teach them, no more than they knew how 
many extra hours of labour were put in to make 
up for those she had spent in apparent idleness 
or play. But is it not always so ? 


Once a week during their holiday time they 
made a trip to the seaside, taking advantage 
of an excursion train which gave them access 
to the nearest sea-port town. To do this they 
had all to be up by six o’clock, to be dressed 
and breakfasted and out of the house by half- 
p.ist seven ; but what genuine boy would not 
find the very novelty of this an additional 
excitement ? Baby Hope was left behind in 
Lizzie’s care on these occasions, and after the 
first time or two Robin was excluded from the 
party, his little legs could not keep up with 
the other boys in the tramping that was en¬ 
tailed, and sleep generally overpowered him 
after a few hours in the sun and air. 

With her three sturdy champions little 
mother visited the seaside after a fashion that 
would have amazed a more fashionable lady ; 
she somehow gained permission for them to 
board the ocean-going steamers, and was as 
keenly interested in the engine-room and the 
marvellous mechanism of its works as the best 
of them. A huge training-ship was anchored 
in the bay, and they rested not until leave 
was obtained to visit her. Wasn’t it a sight 
to fire any boy’s zeal to see those white-coated 
young tars at their drill and watch the pre¬ 
cision with which they performed every duty, 
even the smallest ? These were grand object- 
lessons, and little mother wisely left them to 
impress themselves. 

Amongst the fishermen on the quay was an 
old salt whom the boys dubbed Blue Peter ; 
him they soon made friends with, and drew 
many a thrilling yarn from him. He taught 
them to tell a brig from a schooner, a coasting 
trader or a merchantman, and masts and spars, 
not to speak of ropes, became animate with 
meaning as he picked them out and named each 
one. Then he took them aboard the smacks 
and they watched the lines being baited, and 
descended into the dark hold all redolent of 
fish and ice ; if only the hours could have been 
stretched out I doubt not but they might have 
tried some means of persuading mother to 
letting them go out to sea with Peter, as it was 


she was firm with a refusal that a return ticket 
helped to enforce. 

Out on the beach there was delightful sport 
to be gained in hopping over the stones and 
rocks, and searching for mussels and crafty 
crabs. 

Armed with a stout trusty pole apiece they 
were equipped for some hours’ steady fun as 
they hopped from one sea-washed slab to 
another, shouting with glee as the crabs slid 
off at their coming, and shrimps that had been 
lying in sunny pools ran away. What brown 
faces and hungry appetites they brought back, 
and how quickly the baskets were emptied! 
Oh, they were fine days these, and none the 
worse, I think, because they were only days 
whose every hour had to be made the most 
of! There was no saying, “Oh, we must 
save that for to-morrow ! ” or “ we will go 
there another time ; ” the present now was all 
they had, but it was quite wonderful how much 
it could be made to hold. 

To read the names of the vessels in dock 
and learn what ports they hailed from and the 
kind of cargo they carried made geography 
lessons, exports and imports, tonnage and tare 
and tret quite another study from the meaning¬ 
less phraseology it had hitherto seemed ; and if 
they returned from these excursions fired with 
desire to follow a sailor’s life, it was a whole¬ 
some fever and gave no anxiety as yet. What 
did them good now was the acquaintance they 
made with a broader life, and their eyes were 
opened to things they would never forget 
seeing; it was bracing to mind as well as 
body, and if little mother had sought the 
world over she could hardly have found 
them wiser or better amusement than she did. 

Of course there were some days that were 
dull and forbid outdoor pleasure, but these 
were made bright indoors, exactly how, I must 
leave to be told another time; but they were 
by no means the least happy of the holidays, 
and did much to weld firmly together the links 
that bound mother and boys to each other. 

(To be continued .) 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

Cunera V. L. (Amsterdam).—There is a private 
hospital at 101, Newball Street, Birmingham, which 
has been brought under our notice in which you 
might find a vacancy—the London hospitals being 
over-supplied with candidates for training. It is 
not always essential that the learner should pay; 
it depends on the position they may hold and ac¬ 
commodation they are given. Some are paying 
lady-boarders, and some are ordinary nurses who 
have a salary. We suppose it is the same in this 
private hospital. Write to the matron, Mrs. 
Storer. 

Oxford Sands. —For particulars respecting the Uni¬ 
versity Extension Society, apply to the Secretary, 
R. D. Roberts. Esq., The Charterhouse, London, 
E.C. We regret you were not answered sooner. 

“ Sweet Girl-Graduate.” —There are no colleges 
where entrance fees are not charged, excepting at 
Queen’s College, Harley Street, W. There the 
“ Compounders ” pay only from 8 to io guineas per 
annum. Apply to the Lady Resident. 

Mary and Lover of the “ G. O. P.”—There are 
several Children’s Hospitals where candidates for 
training as nurses can be received. There is St. 
Mary’s Day Nursery, at Plaistow, London, E. 
Apply to the Secretary. Also the Evelina Hospital, 
Southwark Bridge Road, London, S.E. Apply to 
Lady Superintendent; and the Children’s Hospital, 
Shadwell, London, E. Your health, character, 
age, disposition, and the full consent of your parents 
will be matters of investigation. But we warn you 
that the hospitals are, as a rule, so well supplied 
with nurses that there are but few vacancies. 
Mary does not write a sufficiently good hand. 
A daily notebook has to be most carefully kept for 
the doctor’s inspection ; and, probably, that of the 
matron or superintendents of the several wards. 

Lovely Wales. —i. February 4th, 1866, was a Sun¬ 
day. — 2. Hackney College is a Congregational 
College in Finchley New Road. The Principal is 
the Rev. Alfred Cane, D.D. 


MUSIC. 

Rosie. — Changes of atmosphere and temperature 
greatly affect musical instruments—the piano in¬ 
cluded—because it is made of so many kinds of 
constituent parts. To preserve it observe the fol¬ 
lowing rules :—place it a few inches from an inner 
wall standing on glass insulators, and should the 
floor be damp place a piece of linoleum under the 
carpet beneath it. Preserve it from draughts, have 
a fire in the room at least two days in the week if 
damp weather, but not near the instrument. Better 
to open the windows, even in summer, at the top. 
Damp makes the keys stick down and the strings 
rusty. Let no books nor ornaments be placed on 
the top. It should be tuned once a quarter. 
Owing to the extreme tension the strings naturally 
slacken and need to be equalised and kept up to 
any standard pitch. Be watchful against the 
attacks of moths, which are apt to get into the cloth 
inside, and in consequence of what they eat away, 
the keys drop below the level of their fellows. Mice 
also must be guarded against, as they often take up 
their abode inside and do much mischief. To 
prevent the keys turning yellow leave the key¬ 
board frequently open to let in both light and air. 

Carmita (\Vest Indies).—The Conservatoire at Leip¬ 
zig would be the best school for music that you 
could attend. Write to the Director. Arrange¬ 
ments are made for the lodgment and boarding of 
pupils. We thank you for so kind a letter. 

Eveline. —We believe that Richter’s Harmony is 
about the best; if you propose to pass an exam, 
w-e cannot name any book in which the particular 
pieces you name have been analysed. Why do 
you not consult your master ? or you might go to a 
music publisher’s and obtain information and advice 
from him, and look over any other publications on 
the subject. 

Constant Reader should not begin taking singing 
lessons before the age of sixteen. To sing a song 
now and then would not injure your voice, but you 
might acquire undesirable habits and mannerisms. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hot. —You appear to be rather short for your age, 
but may yet sprout up a little. Do not despair. 

B. I. M. P.—If your intended husband be a “flirt” 
you may have an unhappy life when married. But 
you maybe of a jealous disposition and think much 
of trifles. Make up your mind before the engage¬ 
ment shall have grown much older, or you will find 
it far more difficult to break it off later. 

Margery. —1. “ Flannelette ” is composed of cotton 
only.—2. Your defective memory may be the result 
of lack of concentration of thought when listening, 
reading, and general study. The habit of allowing 
your thoughts to wander is often the cause. In an 
older person the overtaxing of the brain, and lack 
of needful and suitable food, and good rest at night 
may produce it. There may be other causes con¬ 
nected with the health, and unwholesome wear and 
tear, etc., into which we have no space to enter. 

Pallas Athene might perhaps get more as a house¬ 
keeper, but she might not be so comfc r;ably situ¬ 
ated. 

Victor H.—If a man die intestate, leaving a wife 
only, the personal property is divided, half to the 
wife and half to the Crown. 

B. J—Giuseppe Guarnerius belonged to a celebrated 
family of violin-makers, and lived from 1690 to 
about 1730. 

Maud H.—The word Albino comes from the Latin 
word for “white.” The term was originally applied 
by the Portuguese to the white negroes whom 
they met on the coast of Africa. At present, any 
person of a preternatural whiteness of skin and 
hair, and peculiar redness of the iris and pupil of 
the eye, is called an Albino. 

Maid of Athens. — 1. Better write on ruled paper, 
foolscap or a square, and only on one side if for 
printing.—2. Read the articles by “ Medicus ” on 
the Hair. 

J. C. (South Africa).—“I once had a sweet little 
doll, dears,” is a poem in the “ Water Babies,” by 
Charles Kingsley. 
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No fewer than 1122 women candidates 
passed in the first-class, at the examination for 
admission into training colleges held at mid¬ 
summer, Miss Jessie Dunn, of Liverpool, 
standing at the head of the lengthy list. All 
the candidates were educated in schools con¬ 
nected with the School Board, the National 
Society, the Church of England, the British 
and Foreign School Society, the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference, the Roman Catholic 
Poor School Committee, parochial bodies in 
Poor Law Union schools. The results are in 
every way most admirable, sometimes brilliant. 

The University of Edinburgh has at last 
bestowed upon women the right to compete 
for its medical degree. For some twenty-five 
years past a hard struggle has been waging 
with the object of wresting this concession 
from the authorities, Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake, 
the Dean of the Edinburgh School of Medicine 
for Women, having been the prime mover in 
the matter. Owing to the unsympathetic 
action of the Edinburgh University, the Uni¬ 
versity of St. Andrews appointed some of 
the women who had studied under Dr. Sophia 
Jex-Blake as lecturers, to instruct other women 
for St. Andrews’ medical degrees; but the 
mother-university, Edinburgh, went to some 
considerable trouble to render this broad¬ 
minded arrangement abortive. However, the 
Edinburgh authorities have now come to their 
senses, and every facility will be given to 
women-students to study medicine and obtain 
degrees. 

Dr. Margaret Sharpe is a firm believer 
in electricity as a cure for disease, especially 
of a nervous order. She was the first medical 
practitioner to introduce its systematic use 
into London, having seen the value of the 
treatment in Paris after she had qualified as a 
physician. Dr. Sharpe resorts to its use 
chiefly in cases intractable to ordinary drug- 
treatment, and for the alleviation of excruciat¬ 
ing pain, such as is induced by rheumatism or 
neuralgia. 

A writer in a German magazine has re¬ 
cently declared that the pockethandkerchief 
was unknown prior to 1540. In that year a 
Venetian lady, whose name unhappily is not 
recorded, appeared in public carrying a fazzo - 
letto , and from that time its use became 
common throughout all Italy. From Italy 
the handkerchief crossed the Alps to France, 
where it was immediately adopted by the 
courtiers of Henry II., but it was forty years 
later before it reached Germany, where its use 
was a sign of princely birth and great 
wealth, the people of Dresden, in 1595, being 
forbidden by an edict to emulate their supe¬ 
riors by its adoption. Among the courtiers of 
Henry II. of France, the handkerchief was a 
very valuable possession, being made of the 
most costly fabrics and richly embroidered. 

Belgium is still far behind several of its 
neighbours in the matter of throwing open 
professions to its women. But the brilliant 
success of Mdlle. Esther Cbarpentier, who 
has come out at the head of the list at the 
Brussels Pharmaceutical Examination, should 
be the signal for universal recognition of the 
claims of Belgian women to devote themselves 
to scientific pursuits if they so desire. 

Addressed “ The Queen-Empress, Buck¬ 
ingham Palace,” an Indian carpet made for the 
Queen in the Agra Central Prison, has been 
safely delivered at Windsor Castle. The car¬ 
pet weighed three tons, was done up into a 
roll forty feet in length, and was conveyed to 
Windsor from London upon several railway 
trucks. 


A French newspaper has recently given 
some very interesting facts about the queens 
and leading princesses in Europe, their ward¬ 
robes and their style of dressing. The Princess 
of Wales is said to have given the vogue to 
the costume anglais —the plain blue serge dress 
with a high collar, which is her day costume, 
even in London. In the evening, however, 
she makes up for the simplicity of the day by 
gorgeous dinner-gowns ard superb jewels. 
Queen Victoria’s love of mourning is shared 
by the still beautiful Empress of Austria, who, 
since the tragic death of her son, the Crown 
Prince Rudolph, has never worn anything but 
black, occasionally relieved by white lace. On 
the other hand, Queen Margherita of Italy is 
passionately fond of white, generally wearing 
vaporous gowns of viousseline de soie. The 
Queen is very fond of mountain-climbing, and 
during her summer excursions amongst the 
Alps invariably wears a short walking-dress of 
white cloth, and in place of a hat the head¬ 
dress of the mountaineers. The young Queen 
Amelie of Portugal is given to extravagance 
in the matter of wearing-apparel, therein fol¬ 
lowing the example set by the dowager-Queen, 
Maria Pia, who was a constant source of 
income to the great Parisian dressmakers. 
The Empress of Russia follows the example 
of her sister, the Princess of Wales, wearing 
only the plainest and simplest dresses in the 
day-time. For state functions and her evening 
receptions, she wears the rich national costume, 
her delicate beauty being greatly enhanced by 
its gorgeousness. The Grand-Duchesses Vladi¬ 
mir and of Leuchtenberg are the leaders of 
fashion at the Russian Court, the latter going 
to Paris every season to collaborate with the 
men-dressmakers in the designing and choos¬ 
ing of marvellous costumes. Of other queens, 
the Regent of Spain always dresses with the 
elegant simplicity of a woman of taste, whilst 
for the Queen of Belgium, costly and elaborate 
gowns are always associated with weary Court 
ceremonials which she detests. She is a 
charming, domesticated woman, -who is only 
happy when living a quiet home-life. The 
child-Queen of Holland has already evinced 
considerable original taste in the choosing of 
her still infantine dresses. 

Lovers and growers of roses will be in¬ 
terested to learn that Mrs. Strauss, of Wash¬ 
ington, owns the largest rose-farm in the 
world. In England, the most enthusiastic 
and best-known rose-grower is Dean Hole, of 
Rochester, who has written a valuable book 
on the subject. 

Owing to the recent craze for bicycle¬ 
riding on the part of women, the National 
Cyclists Union are very wisely discouraging 
ladies from entering races, going so far as to 
suggest that no record made by a woman 
should be recognised or noted. It is only in 
the West of England that women have been 
known to race on bicycles in this country; but 
in America, at a recent race, three out of ten 
were married women—a sign that bicycling is 
more popular with our American cousins than 
with ourselves. 

There are, according to the last census, 
53,057 women-nurses in the United Kingdom. 
Of these many only earn an average income of 
^30 a year, preferring to be attached to an in¬ 
stitution or a hospital rather than undertake the 
more remunerative, but more hazardous, system 
of nursing entirely upon their own account. 

Women writers have been especially busy 
during the present year. In one month alone 
there were between forty and fifty announce¬ 
ments of the publication of books by women 
authors. 


The Royal Irish .School of Art Needlework 
at Dublin are the makers of a handsome pelisse 
for the baby Prince Edward of York. It is of 
white poplin, most delicately embroidered in a 
design of roses, shamrocks and heather. The 
royal baby will be well supplied with clothes— 
the handiwork of two very admirable institu¬ 
tions — for the Edinburgh Gentlewomen’s 
Self-Aid Society have made him an elaborate 
white lace and muslin frock. 

There are in England eight Homes for 
ladies in reduced circumstances, of which three 
are in or near London—at Bayswater, Lewis¬ 
ham and Norwood. The other five are at 
Cheltenham, Newport (Isle of Wight), Folke¬ 
stone, Matlock, and Scarborough. The boon 
these Homes must afford to many ladies, poor 
and without friends, is incalculable. 

“ Sow a thought and reap an action ; sow an 
action and reap a habit; sow a habit and reap 
a character; sow a character and reap a destiny.” 

North America is certainly the land of 
marvels. In Arizona there is a petrified forest 
covering some 2000 acres. The tree trunks 
are enormous, the largest being about ten feet 
in diameter. One tree, 150 feet long, spans a 
chasm, and is, in consequence, called the 
“ Agate Bridge.” Cart-loads of the petrified 
wood are carried away daily to be pulverised 
to serve in place of emery powder. To such 
an extent is this done that the entire destruc¬ 
tion of the curious district is inevitable. 

An amusing story of an old army officer 
comes from Paris. This worthy gentleman 
engaged rooms in a pleasant house in a plea¬ 
sant quarter of the French capital, but when 
he arrived to take possession of them the land¬ 
lord objected to the presence of his dog, his 
inseparable companion. After much discus¬ 
sion the ex-officer sold the dog, but the next 
day brought home a donkey, which he installed 
in his sitting-room. Unaccustomed to such 
luxurious surroundings the animal with the 
long ears began to bray, whereupon the land¬ 
lord rushed in crying— 

“I do not keep this house to provide 
lodgings for donkeys.” 

“Yet you live here yourself,” the owner of 
the noisy animal retorted. 

But the other had the last word, for he in¬ 
duced a magistrate to show the ex-officer the 
difference between a quadruped and a landlord. 

Another amusing stoiy is told of a lady in 
a London omnibus. She had been shopping, 
and soon after taking her seat fell into a brown 
study. The conductor approached, holding 
out his hand for the fare, but instead of re¬ 
ceiving coppers it was taken by the lady and 
warmly shaken, she murmuring the while, “I 
am so very glad to see you.” 

The absent-minded one left the omnibus at 
the next stopping-place amidst the ill-concealed 
smiles of the other occupants of the vehicle. 

Mrs. S. Frances Clarke is the best 
known lady-amateur photographer in Eng¬ 
land. The majority of her photographs are 
taken in a small back garden, surrounded by 
high walls and buildings, but she shows great 
artistic feeling in the arrangement of her sub¬ 
jects. Owing to the assistance and encourage¬ 
ment given by the American photographic 
societies there is a larger proportion of success¬ 
ful women photographers in the United States 
than in England, where the various societies 
deny membership to ladies. Mrs. Main, of 
St. Moritz, is another well-known amateur 
photographer. Her photographs are invari¬ 
ably taken in the Alps. She read a clever 
paper on photography before the World’s 
Congress in Chicago. 
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THE TRUE LIGHT. 

By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


We look to Thee, pure source of Light Eternal, 
While, smitten through and through, 
The darkness dies, and splendid and Supernal 
Shines out the Day-Spring true. 

Pour forth Thy beams, disperse the clouds of error 
O’ershadowing the world, 

Disperse all mists of doubt, and fear, and terror, 
Which even yet are furled 

O’er lovely lands of Thy most fair creation— 
Father of Light, we pray— 

Do Thou shine forth till each remotest nation 
Rejoices in Thy ray ! 

Forth from the Light He came, Thy Son, our 
Saviour, 

To dwell with us awhile; 

To guide us back to Thy Paternal favour, 

To Thy Paternal smile. 

Forth from the Light He came, our elder Brother, 
And when His work was done, 

Back to the Light returned; we know no other 
Guide than this true Sun. 

He did not leave us comfortless, nor blindly 
Stumbling along our way, 

For on our path with genial warmth, and kindly, 
There streams the Day-Spring’s ray. 

“Fear not,” He said, “I go to our Father 
Fair mansions to prepare 
In His wide house, where He will surely gather 
One day with loving care, 

“ My brethren dear, for whom I toiled in sadness ; 
And I will yet return 

And take them to Myself, to share that gladness. 
And rest, for which they yearn.” 

0 blessed Guide, we struggle on, well knowing 
The way that we must tread, 

For Thou hast gone before, and still art showing 
The one true Light ahead. 

In the strait way of Peace, to lead us onward- - 
Then, Light of Lights, shine on, 

Until Thy whole creation, looking sunward, 

One Fatherland shall own. 

Shine on, until Redemption’s wondrous Story 
Quickens in every heart, 

And every eye at last, enthroned in glory, 

Shall see Thee as Thou art. 



“ o’er lovely lands of thy most fair creation.” 


All rights reserved.^ 
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MARSH MARIGOLDS. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “ My Lady Marjorie,” etc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

SO EARLY IN THE MORNING.” 

E was always 
an early 
riser, so at 
six o’clock 
next morn- 
i n g she 
opened the 
portiere to 
peep at Ma¬ 
rion. She 
was greeted 
by a merry 
laugh, for 
her guest 
was dressed 
and stood hat in hand ready for a morn¬ 
ing ramble. 

“Oh, how glad I am that you are 
up ! ” said Elbe. “ I always like a walk 
before breakfast, and I can’t make the 
other girls get up. Ethel approves of 
early-rising as a principle, but cannot 
be induced to put it in practice. As for 
Celia, I shouldn’t want her if she did 
get up, she is so formal and poky.” 

Gaily chattering, the girls crossed the 
corridor to Mrs. Trelawney’s room. 
Ellie ran in to bestow her morning 
greeting on her adored mother, and then 
drew Marion to the oaken stair. 

“ Mother will be down presently ; she 
often joins me in the garden before 
breakfast,” said Elbe. “In the mean¬ 
time, she would like us to go to the 
knoll behind the house (see, it is not half 
a mile away) and get some ferns. Now 
for a race, and when you come to a 
fence vault it. I always do as early in 
the morning as this. If William saw 
me he would be very cross, but mamma 
says I may run and leapiwhen there is no 
one to look at me. No one can see us 
under the trees here, and I do not see 
why boys should have all the fun. Here 
goes!’’ 

Elbe made a pretty picture as she flitted 
lightly across the velvety lawns, now in 
sunshine now in shadow, her long waving 
hair loose and blowing back on the 
wind. On coming to the low iron rail¬ 
ing she laid one hand on it and vaulted 
it as easily as though she had risen on 
wings. Marion tried to emulate her 
example ; but she had been brought up 
on stricter lines, and had not learned 
the light elastic step and spring which 
show well-trained muscles, and the effort 
to run cost her several minutes of painful 
gasping. 

“ I shall take your physical education 
in hand,” said Elbe severely, as she 
watched Marion’s colour come and go. 
“ I don’t wonder you are so delicate- 
looking, you don’t even breathe the right 
way. Oh, yes, I know all about it; I’ve 
had lessons at the gymnasium for years, 
and I’ll teach you. You shall have a 
lesson in breathing this very minute.” 

So from this time on the gentle Marion 
found herself in the hands of a most 
exigeant task-mistress, who was not 


content until she had grafted all her 
knowledge of physical laws on her pupil’s 
retentive memory, and perhaps Marion’s 
physical development which kept pace 
with her mental growth at “ The Glens ” 
was entirely owing to the zeal with 
which Elbe Trelawney devoted herself 
to the subject. 

“I’ve often envied Lionel,” said 
Marion ; “he goes down into the 
marshes with a long pole, and leans on 
it and jumps the ditches.” 

“ I’ve had to do that in the Alps,” 
said Elbe, eagerly. “ It’s capital fun 
when you know how to do it, but I was 
afraid at first. William was so kind, 
too, in showing me just how to do it. 
We were obliged to get over a rushing 
torrent that way, or go round I don’t 
know how many miles.” 

“ Oh ! ” cried Marion, ecstatically. 

“To tell the truth though,” Elbe 
continued with a merry ripple of laughter, 
“ William and 1 had a dreadful quarrel 
before I could get my courage up to the 
required point. 1 knew he wanted to 
shake me ; but the crosser he gets, the 
more silent he becomes, and when I am 
nervous I giggle, and he hates a woman 
to grin or giggle. I know it’s stupid of 
me—but then I am stupid. Anyway, I 
can’t help being nervous, and he can’t 
help getting cross with me.” 

“Is that the way you quarrel?” 
laughed Marion. “ He gets silent and 
you giggle. I wish you could see 
Ritchie and Lionel when they quarrel.” 

“Is it interesting ? ” 

“Yes, very! Lion solemnly fetches 
two old umbrellas, and they try which 
can hook the ankle of the other with the 
handles. Of course, soon both are 
laughing and the quarrel is forgotten.” 

“ Who originated that idea? ” asked 
Elbe. 

“ I think it must have been Ritchie, 
she is so amusing.” 

By this time the girls had reached 
the knoll. To Marion’s surprise the 
village lay only a few hundred yards 
distant, and a winding path much fre¬ 
quented led from the churchyard to the 
spot on which they stood. Several girls 
and women came slowly up the lane 
with water-pitchers and buckets. 

“They are coming to St. Benefit’s 
Well,” said Elbe. “ Come down the 
bank here. Is it not pretty, this clear 
water bubbling up amidst the ferns and 
grasses ?” 

“Why do they come here for water ? ” 

“Oh, because it is supposed to have 
curative powers. Besides, the brook 
that runs tnrough the street is not clean ; 
folks wash clothes in it and ducks and 
children paddle about there; no one 
could drink that water, of course.” 

Marion resolved to make a sketch of 
the women as they walked away down 
the lane with the huge earthen jars on 
their heads, delicately poised, or with 
hands linked, balancing comrades who 
carried buckets in their hands, while 
others, by means of a wooden hoop, 


walked easily along with a bucket in 
either hand. 

Thus had the village folk carried 
water for centuries, and the idea of 
taking the same water from a pipe 
carried to the village was scouted by 
them as ridiculous. Hodge was con¬ 
tent that his women should bear the 
burdens their progenitors had borne in 
the long past. 

“Bob Lowe has painted a beautiful 
picture of this scene,” remarked Elbe 
presently, as she sprang from the bank 
into a ditch to gather ferns. Then more 
gravely, “ Poor you ! I pity you ! Oh, 
there’s one thing I want to warn you 
about. Don’t ever go near his easel. 
He leaves things so lightly poised that 
if one only breathes too near them, down 
they come. Then he gets into a fearful 
rage and scathes one with polite sar¬ 
casms.” 

“ I should not think of touching any¬ 
thing,” replied Marion, with gentle 
dignity. 

“ 1 did not mean to,” said Elbe, 
“ and I am not considered an awkward 
person either, but I knocked something 
most precious into unutterable confusion. 
There was a stick lying on the ground 
and I suppose I touched it with my foot, 
and everything came clattering down. 
The easel fell on me, and I was nearly 
squeezed flat by the heavy canvas.” 

“What did you do?” inquired 
Marion. 

“ Oh,” said Elbe, calmly, “ I fainted.” 

“ Was he very angry, really ? ” 

“Why, he scolded me dreadfully for 
fainting ; said he was disappointed in 
me. He thinks fainting a terrible crime, 
because he says that some time my own 
life and that of others might be sacrificed 
to such hysterical nonsense.” 

“ But you could not help it,” said 
Marion, loyally. 

“I did not try to help it,” replied 
Elbe; “I always faint in emergencies. 
Bob Lowe says it is want of self-control. 
But then he knows such grand cha¬ 
racters, and he will try to make heroines 
of us all. Ethel comes up to his stan¬ 
dard, I should think ; but I don’t, I 
can’t. Still I am not going to faint 
again if will-power can prevent it.” 

The breakfast gong sounded as the 
girls ran upstairs to change their boots 
which were soaked by the dew which lay 
so heavily on the grass. When they came 
into the breakfast-room the ladies were 
seated at the table, and William Tre¬ 
lawney appeared with the letter-bag in 
his hand. Absorbed in his letters, lie 
scarcely heeded the chit-chat of the 
hour. Presently, however, he looked up 
and smiled gravely at Marion, who was 
making but a poor breakfast after her 
early walk. 

“So you have a new pupil, Count,” 
said he, meaningly. “ Pray remember 
that we are responsible for her health, 
and do not work her too hard.” 

“ I want to work,” said Marion, shyly 
but firmly. “ I shall not get tired.” 
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There was a laugh of amusement all 
round the table. Jack gave a sepulchral 
groan. Even Bob Lowe seemed amused 
at Marion’s “ I shall not get tired.” 

William handed the Count a budget of 
letters from abroad, which he read with 
growing excitement. 

“ A word with you, Trelawney,” said 
he, as he rose from the breakfast-table. 

“I have not a minute to spare, 
Count,” said William, hastily. “ Several 
tenants are waiting to speak to me, and 
I must catch the ten o’clock train for 
town.” 

“Detestable business!” cried the 
Count. “ My dear fellow, I pity your 
taste! What a glorious future a 
political career offers you.” 

But William made a dart for the door ; 
he knew from experience that these 
words preluded some fresh effort on the 
part of his eccentric friend to involve 
him in some ridiculous plot for the 


undoing of some particularly strong 
government. Any law which exists, if 
looked upon from a jaundiced point of 
view, maybe made to appear oppressive. 

Bob Lowe believed that it was his 
affair to liberate the world from such 
oppressions, and some rascally creature 
having come into collision with laws 
made to govern sane people sent pitiful 
appeals to his noble friend to work in 
his cause. Enough ! The man was a 
martyr, and all Bob Lowe’s influence 
must be thrown into the effort to release 
him from his terrible situation. The 
ordinary mind would have rejoiced to find 
a bare-faced swindler in the clutches of 
the law ! He fell now into an attitude of 
the deepest musing ; after a few minutes 
Mrs. Trelawney recalled him to the 
present. 

“How soon do you want Marion?” 
she asked. 

“ At the stroke of ten let her come to 


my studio,” replied he, with a bow to 
Marion of the utmost courtesy. 

“Then there is time, my child, for 
you to come with me into the garden, 
I want to cut some flowers,” said Mrs. 
Trelawney, taking her gloves and a 
basket. 

The young people surrounded Mrs. 
Trelawney and visited all their pets with 
her, fed the fawn which followed Jack 
about like a dog, and gathered flowers 
for the dining-room table. Then, as 
the clock in the tower began to strike 
the hour, Mrs. Trelawney sent the rest 
of the family away and led Marion to 
the studio, which her husband had 
built for the friend of his youth more 
than a quarter of a century ago. 

Marion almost held her breath as 
they stood on the threshold which might 
—nay, should—pave the road for her to 
an artistic career! 

(To be continued.) 
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PART I. 

hree friends were 
seated round a table 
in a summer-house, 
and the summer¬ 
house stood in a 
garden under the 
shadow of a ruin in 
one of whose walls 
was a stone bearing 
the date “ 1314.” 

The ruin was old, 
but the summer¬ 
house was modern, 
and all the three friends were young. 

Jessie Reid and Nellie Thornton were of 
about the same'age, that is to say, they were on 
the stroke of twenty-one ; Kate Malcolm was 
a year and a half older. 

The summer-house, the dwelling-house 
attached, the garden and the old ruin belonged 
to Mrs. Malcolm, Kate’s mother. 

The village, in the outskirts of which all 
three lived—Kettleford by name—lay in a 
remote part of the country. You could just 
get a glimpse of it away down the hill from 
the summer-house ; its thatched and red-tiled 
roofs and whitewashed walls did little more 
than suggest themselves through the numerous 
elms and still more numerous apple trees—for 
it was a great land for orchards—that clothed 
the valley. 

It would have been a sleepy place but for 
one thing, and that one thing was gossip. 
Gossip raged there like a pestilence. The 
rector, who should have known better, en¬ 
couraged the doctor in it, and the doctor 
encouraged the squire, and the squire the miller, 
and the miller the baker, and the baker the 
blacksmith, and when such were the ways of 
the men, it may easily be guessed what were 
the ways of the fair sex. 

Through this detestable practice half the 
village was not on speaking terms with the 
other half; even so-called friends eyed each 
other with suspicion. Meddlers and busy- 
bodies had possession of the field. Before the 
high court of gossip the most trifling personal 
concerns were brought and sent forth, with 
often the worst construction put upon them, 
to furnish conversation for what some one calls 


By JAMES and NANETTE MASON. 

“ the bankrupt brains that have nothing to 
busy themselves with but tittle-tattle.” 

And this was what the three friends were 
talking about as they sat round the table in 
the summer-house. 

“ I tell you what it is,” said Kate, “ I feel 
as if my interest in life were growing more 
microscopic every day, and that at last I shall 
take no delight in anything except in discussing 
whether Mrs. Willoughby chipped her new 
tea-pot the evening she had sausages for tea, 
or whether it was clone the previous day, or in 
listening to how Mrs. Spilman underfeeds and 
overworks her servants.” 

Her two companions said much the same 
thing. They realised, and their spirits sank at 
the idea, how they were in danger of falling in 
with the ways of Kettleford, and of occupying 
themselves only with the petty gossip of 
rural life. 

“ Is has run in my head for a while ! ” said 
Kate, “ that we should make an effort in 
another direction.” 

“ You may as well talk to the post as 
advocate no gossip hereabouts,” remarked 
Jessie. “ People must talk about something, 
and as they don’t know anything outside 
the place, they take to discussing their 
neighbours.” 

“ That is not what I meant! ” replied Kate. 
“I intended to suggest that we should start 
with number one, and resolve never on any 
account to talk gossip ourselves ! ” 

“ That is a good notion,” said Nellie. 

“ We three ! ” continued Kate, “ are great 
readers; and it will be odd if out of news¬ 
papers, magazines and books, we cannot find 
subjects of conversation without having to over¬ 
haul the trivial incidents of life around us.” 

“Then you propose,” said Jessie, “that 
when we meet, as we too must talk about 
something, we should fall back for subjects on 
what we have read ! ” 

“Not exclusively!” Kate replied. “We 
know a thousand matters of interest about 
ourselves and our own affairs, not at all 
belonging to the region of gossip, and it would 
be a pretty thing if we were to give up dis¬ 
cussing these. But we ought to talk a great 
deal more about what we read than we do ! ” 

“ Suppose,” said Jessie, “ we were to meet 
together at least once a month for the purpose 


of talking of nothing but what we have read. 
There would be some fun in that, and we would 
get a fine stock of subjects to fall back on at 
other times, when we felt hard up for some¬ 
thing to say, and tempted to commit the 
misdemeanour of discussing our neighbour’s 
business.” 

“ We ought to confine ourselves to current 
topics,” remarked Nellie. “ Antiquarianism 
is good enough for old fogies but not for ‘ the 
likes of we.’ The present is the real thing ! ” 

Kate and Jessie agreed to that, and both 
thought the scheme would answer, and the 
three friends separated that afternoon with a 
promise to meet together on Wednesday of 
the following week to carry it for the first time 
into execution. 

“And we must think beforehand!” said 
Kate as they parted, “ of the subjects we are 
going to speak about, because nothing—not 
even conversation—can be well done without 
preparation ! ” 

* * * * 

And thus it was that the Girl’s Outlook 
came into existence. 

By the kindness of oue ©f the friends we are 
enabled to give notes of many of their 
meetings. They laid themselves out for 
discussing all subjects—present-day ones at 
least—of interest to girls. Nothing in that 
line came amiss to them. New books, social 
movements, girls at work and girls at play, 
eminent women, curiosities of all sorts, 
novelties in domestic life, in fact for every¬ 
thing likely to interest and amuse the three 
had a keen eye. 

In a work by Dr. Holland, the American 
author, he tells of a family of girls he knew 
who were no gossips and who had cured 
gossip in themselves by culture. When he 
met them they were always full of what they 
had seen and read. They were brimming with 
questions and information. One topic of con¬ 
versation was dropped, only to give place to 
another in which they were interested. They 
had something to talk about. 

Our three friends are going to try to be like 
these girls. Whether they are ever to manage 
it will be seen from the following articles. 

* * * * 

At their first meeting they were not long in 
settling down to what had brought them 
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together, and as became loyal girls they began 
by speaking about Her Majesty the Queen. 
Kate had just finished reading a volume by 
Miss Low giving the history of Queen 
Victoria’s dolls. 

“ It requires an effort of imagination,” said 
Kate, “ to picture the Queen of a realm on 
which the sun never sets, even in her child¬ 
hood, making clollys’ clothes and finding 
pleasure in a land of make-believe.” 

“No doubt her dolls were line ones,” 
remarked Nellie ; “ a princess could afford to 
have them of the best quality.” 

“ She hadn’t, for all that. Her dolls, Miss 
Low says, were of the most unpromising 
material, and would be regarded with scorn 
by the average Board School child of to-day. 
Highly-finished dolls with eyes costing a 
guinea a pair wholesale were not the fashion 
when the Queen was little.” 

“ Had she many dolls ? ” Jessie inquired. 

“Yes; they were numerous enough. A 
hundred and thirty-two of them have been 
preserved. Of these thirty-two were dressed 
by the Queen’s own hands, and dressed so well, 
they say, that they deserve to be handed down 
to posterity as an example of the patience 
and ingenuity and exquisite handiwork of a 
little princess.” 

“One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin,” said Jessie. “ I wonder if the 
princess ever took one of her dolls to bed 
and cried, as I once did, because I found in 
the morning that the heat had melted the 
wax of its beautiful nose. When did she 
leave off playing with dolls ? ” 

“ When she was about fourteen years old,” 
answered Kate, “ the dolls were packed away. 
They had served their purpose, teaching their 
mistress lessons of neatness, improving her 
taste, extending her sympathies, and supply¬ 
ing her with companionship, of which the 
Princess Victoria stood sadly in need, for 
isolation even in children appears to be one of 
the penalties of high station.” 

“ I read a criticism the other day,” Kate 
continued, “ on this book of Miss Low’s, and 
in his summing-up the critic seemed to me to 
draw a healthy moral. I’ll read what he said, 
for I copied it in my note-book : ‘ There is 
nothing magnificent about the dolls; there is 
no display of that royal state which we are 
accustomed to associate with such a throne as 
that which the Queen has so long adorned ; the 
raw material of her childish amusements is 
such as is within the reach of the humblest of 
her subjects ; but the result is a triumph of 
patient industry and skilful handicraft. These 
are qualities which all the Queen’s subjects 
can not only appreciate but attain, and this 
is perhaps not the least impressive of the 
sound lessons in the conduct of life which the 
Queen’s career has given in such abundance to 
her people.’ ” 

★ * * * 

“That is well put,” said Nellie. “Long 
live the Queen ! By the way, I saw a grumble 
in the papers the other day by a lady, on the 
subject of the likenesses of Her Majesty on 
the new coins and on the present postage 
stamps. Here is a new shilling and here is a 
penny stamp. Now, you observe, on the coin 
she is represented as a septuagenarian, whereas 
on the stamp she has the face of a young 
girl.” 

“ Well, what of that ? ” said Jessie. “ The 
Postmaster-General is not at the head of an 
educational institution, bound to observe 
chronological accuracy.” 

“The lady thinks otherwise,” observed 
Nellie. “ She is of opinion that there should 
be history in stamps as well as in coins, and 
that a reissue of both should take place at least 
every seven years.” 

“And if every seven years,” exclaimed 
Jessie, “ why not every three years, or every 


two, or even one ? It would be an expense 
for nothing.” 

* * * * 

“ Speaking of the Queen’s head reminds 
me,” said Kate, “that Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
he who wrote the librettos for so long for Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s operas, has been having a 
fling at the words of the Queen’s Anthem. - (In 
a letter to the Times he calls them ‘ pre¬ 
posterous doggerel ’ and ‘ pitiable drivel.’ ” 

“ That is rather strong language,” remarked 
Nellie, “ but there is some truth in it. Who¬ 
ever the poet may have been—and I have read 
that he lias been as much discussed as the 
author of Junius —his verses are nothing to 
speak of as literature.” 

“His rhymes,” said Kate, “ would make a 
horse laugh ‘ Over us ’ is given as a rhyme to 
‘ glorious ’; ‘ enemies ’ is supposed to match 
‘ arise ’ ; and ‘ voice ’ to rhyme with ‘ cause.’ ” 

“ Whatever you may say,” observed Jessie, 
“I don’t think the words of the National 
Anthem at all bad. There is a downright 
refreshing John Bull air about them. Such 
lines as, 

‘ Confound their politics, 

Frustrate their knavish tricks,’ 

may not be fine poetry but they are good 
sense, and as for the false rhymes, they may 
not please the select few, but they are quite 
good enough for the million.” 

“Not so,” said Kate; “both poetry and 
rhymes should be as perfect as possible, for, as 
Mr. Gilbert says, the subject is one of the 
grandest in the world. It would be a fine 
theme for the candidates for the vacant 
laureateship, or perhaps the penny papers might 
make a new National Anthem the subject for 
a prize competition.” 

“ They may spare themselves the trouble,” 
remarked Jessie. “ The old one is too firmly 
established.” 

“Does Mr. Gilbert object to the tune?” 
asked Nellie. 

“Not he,” Kate replied; “who could find 
fault with that ? It has been a favourite tune 
with many great musicians. I remember 
reading that when Beethoven introduced it 
into his Battle Symphony he made an entry in 
his journal:—‘ I must show the English a 
little what [a blessing they have in God save 
the King ’—it was King George III. in those 
davs.” 

* * * * 

“ Some of the rhymes in the National 
Anthem,” said Nellie, “ certainly offend a 
critical ear, but doubtful rhymes are no sure 
test of verses of any kind, just as a lady is a 
lady even though her bonnet be not put on 
quite straight. Not long since someone sign¬ 
ing himself 4 A Lover of English ’ proposed, 
as a simple test for the excellence of hymns, to 
look at the end of the lines and see if the 
rhymes be faulty. If faulty, according to him, 
we are justified in looking on the hymn with 
suspicion.” 

“ Indeed,” said Jessie, “ a more ridiculous 
notion never was,” and pulling a hymn-book 
out of her pocket she pointed out that in 
“ Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear ” “ eve ” 
is used to rhyme with “live,” and “poor” 
with “store.” In “New every morning is 
the love,” “love” is rhymed with “prove,” 
“ forgiven ” with “ heaven,” and “ road ” with 
“ God.” In “ Jesu, lover of my soul,” 
“ none ” rhymes with “ alone ” and “ stayed ” 
with “ head.” In “ O God, our help in ages 
past” “stood” is rhymed with “God,” 
“gone” with “sun” and “come” with 
“home.” In “For ever with the Lord” 
“ roam ” is rhymed with “ home ” and “ Lord ” 
with “ word.” 

“These examples,” remarked Kate, “are a 
clear proof that rhymes for a test won’t 
answer. We must not, however, forget that 
if people use rhymes they should endeavour to 


have them of the best. It was in connection 
with this discussion on hymns that Mr. Gilbert 
took to criticising the National Anthem, and 
what he said on hymns was just this, that 
many a fine poem contains faulty rhymes, but 
that it does not follow that these poems would 
not, on the whole, have been better if their 
writers had complied with accepted rules. That 
seems the common-sense way of looking at it.” 

“Hymns,” said Nellie, “may be weak in 
the matter of rhymes because they are often 
written by people who are not professional 
authors. I have been told that no one is 
equal in audacity to the amateur. He has the 
right idea, maybe, in his head, but lacks 
facility to express it; and when he blunders 
in his rhymes he consoles himself for fifty 
stupidities by recalling a defective line or 
two in Milton or Tennyson.” 

“There is something in that,” Kate ob¬ 
served, and she knew from personal experience 
what verse-making meant. “ In many cases 
rhymes are fetters. To make a rhyme you 
must often say what you did not intend. 

“ ‘ Those who write in rhyme still make 
The one verse for the other’s sake.’ ” 

Nellie took up the quotation and finished 
it:— 

“ ‘ For one for sense and one for rhyme, 

I think’s sufficient at one time.’ ” 

“After all,” said Kate, “what is the test 
of a good hymn ? ” 

“I think,” answered Jessie, “that putting 
on one side the question of hymns as litera¬ 
ture, there is a test we can all apply for 
ourselves : if a hymn really aids us in our 
spiritual life, it is a good hymn ; if it does not, 
it isn’t.” 

“We certainly need a test,” remarked 
Nellie, “ for the number of hymns is con¬ 
fusing. The editor of the Dictionary of 
ITymnology says, that the number of extant 
Christian hymns may be approximately 
reckoned at 400,000.” 

“ And yet,” observed Kate, “ the appear¬ 
ance of a really good hymn is as rare as that 
of a comet in the sky.” 

* * * * 

Jessie, who is nothing if not practical, gave 
a new turn to the conversation by expressing 
a fear lest the war between China and Japan 
should make a difference in housekeeping bills 
by raising the price of tea. 

“ There is not the least danger of that,” 
said Kate, and as Kate has a cousin in a 
large tea-house in London she poses as an 
authority on the cheering beverage, “ we are 
almost independent of China for our tea- 
supply.” 

“ I thought most of it came from China,” 
said Jessie. 

“You are not up to date,” replied Kate. 
“ It did so before you were born, but nowa¬ 
days out of every hundred pounds of tea used 
in this country, over eighty are British grown. 
We get our supplies from India and Ceylon, 
where they raise such fine qualities, that I 
suppose no better tea is to be had in the whole 
world.” 

“ And what does the Chinese tea-planter 
do now ? ” asked Jessie. 

“ Oh,” answered Kate, “ifwe have turned 
our backs on him he has plenty of good cus¬ 
tomers left, whose taste has not been educated 
up to the point of preferring British teas. 
But the British planters are just now pushing 
hard to gain a footing in other markets. They 
had a fine opportunity recently at the World’s 
Show at Chicago, and did their best to 
make their tea attractive and talked about. 
The East India pavilion was made one of the 
features of the fair. It was, I have been told, 
an imposing erection, beautifully draped, and 
under its roof a staff of Indian servants dis¬ 
tributed little pots of tea to all comers for a 
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time free of charge. Dainty cups, sugar- 
bowls, and cream in small jugs were placed 
in readiness on the tables.” 

“That would attract the public,” remarked 
Nellie. 

“ So it did. By degrees the crowd of 
visitors became so unmanageable that it was 
found necessaiy to charge a price, which 
gradually rose to a shilling a pot, as the only 
means of keeping the demand within limits.” 

* * * * 

“ Whatever tea one uses,” said Jessie, “lam 
sure of this that one can’t get a good article 
except by paying a good price for it.” 

“ That is the way with everything,” ob¬ 
served Kate. “A case was reported the other 
day in the London papers of a man who had a 
placard outside his shop-door with the words 
on it, ‘ Pure butter, ten pence a pound.’ ” 

“ Cheap for pure butter! ” said Jessie. 

“No doubt. But when it was analysed 
half of it was ascertained to be margarine. 
When the man was had up before the magis¬ 
trate he was asked, ‘Why did you put up 
pure butter, when you knew it was a lie ? ’ 

* Oh,’ he said, ‘ I did not wilfully put it up as 
a lie. The public do not expect to have pure 
butter at ten pence a pound.’ ‘ Then,’ said 
the magistrate, ‘ what did you put it up for, if 
people will not believe it ? ’ ‘ We put it up,’ 

said the shopkeeper, ‘ to advertise it.’ This 
defence did not serve, and he was fined ten 
pounds.” 

“ Such advertisements,” Jessie observed, 
“ often mislead poor people, and people of little 
experience, who do not see that at the price 
the article cannot be pure, whatever it may 
be called.” 

* * * * 

This incident led Nellie to say that she also 
had a story to tell of a provision-dealer who 
was fined for deception. She had read it, she 
mentioned, in a foreign newspaper. When 
the Lord Mayor of London recently visited 
the Antwerp Exhibition, the Burgomaster of 
Antwerp gave him a banquet in the Town 
Hall. In the menu , which appeared in the 
public journals, “haunch of venison” was 
mentioned as one of the dishes. 

As the hunting season in Eelgium had not 
commenced, the sale of game was punishable 
by law. The Public Prosecutor therefore 
hastened to sue the caterer who arranged the 
banquet. 

When the case came on for hearing, the 
caterer said in defence, that “ wild pig ” and 
not “ venison ” had been supplied. The 
Public Prosecutor then answered that this 
being the case he was liable to punishment 
for deceiving his customer and not supplying 
the article paid for, and the unfortunate 
caterer was fined fifty francs. 

* * * + 

The conversation was turned to the subject 
of explosions in paraffin-oil lamps, which 
Nellie affirmed were so frequent that all who 
handle such articles might well shake in their 
shoes. 

“You magnify the danger,” remarked 
Jessie. “If you consider the enormous 
quantity of mineral oil used in this country, 
and that in the course of a twelvemonth 
paraffinand paraffin-lamps must pass hundreds 
of millions of times through the hands of 
multitudes of people, many of whom are 
careless and ignorant, the number of accidents 
appears trifling. The fact is, there is a scare 
got up every now and then about paraffin- 
lamps because there is a section of every 
community whose existence depends on their 
making a fuss about something.” 


“All I know is,” replied Nellie, “that I 
read yesterday that in 1893 in London the 
fire brigade were called to no fewer than four 
hundred and fifty-six fires reported to have 
been caused by lamp accidents. Of these, a 
hundred and eleven were ascribed to ex¬ 
plosions, and two hundred and eighty-two to 
the upsetting of lamps.” 

“Besides these,” Kate suggested, “there 
were likely enough a large number of small 
fires caused in the same way which the brigade 
were not called upon to attend.” 

“ No doubt about that,” said Nellie ; “ and 
besides the property destroyed, no fewer than 
forty-eight lives were lost by lamp accidents 
in London during the same year.” 

“ But think of the population of London,” 
said Jessie, “ and what a small percentage 
forty-eight is of, say, five and a half millions. 
There must always be risk in handling a more 
or less inflammable liquid, but lighting and 
cooking with mineral oil would, I believe, be 
safe enough if people would only take ordinary 
care.” 

“ Some lamps,” remarked Kate, “ seem by 
their fragile and stupid construction to invite 
accidents. Lamp reservoirs, I have read, ought 
to be made of metal of sufficient strength, 
and never of glass. It is the breakage of the 
reservoir usually that makes the mischief.” 

“ They should be so made too,” said Nellie, 
“ that flame from the wick cannot in any case 
pass into the reservoir. There can be no ex¬ 
plosion without a light. Another point, I 
think, is that no parts of the lamp should be so 
imperfectly attached as to fall out or permit 
leakage in the event of the lamp being thrown 
down. If these precautions were taken, it 
would need considerable ingenuity to produce 
an explosion, And now let us talk of some¬ 
thing else.” 

* * * * 

That something else was suggested by 
Kate, and it was how ladies should carry 
their purses. Kate told how she had come 
across the fact that in one afternoon recently 
in Regent Street, two purses had been 
stolen from ladies who carried them in their 
hands, the thief in each case simply snatched 
the purse and ran away. 

“ It is difficult,” said Nellie, “ to know how 
to manage.” 

“The magistrate,” said Kate, “who tried 
one of the thieves remarked that he was dis¬ 
posed to suggest a pocket in front; but of 
course, he added, that would be vain, for it 
would be against the laws of fashion, and they 
are paramount.” 

“ Whatever weak points there may be 
about our pockets,” observed Jessie, “ they 
are safer to keep purses in than our hands. 
To cany a purse in one’s hand is as good as 
inviting a thief to make off with it. How¬ 
ever, I wish some genius would invent a con¬ 
venient safe-deposit ladies’ pocket.” 

“Till that is done,” said Kate, “if ladies 
will go shopping with purses under the eyes 
of everybody, the best plan is for them to 
carry no more money than they can afford to 
lose. And in these days of cheques, how 
little need is there to pay accounts of any 
magnitude with gold and silver and five- 
pound notes ? ” 

* * * * 

They next fell to talking about working 
girls in Birmingham in connection with a 
paper read by Miss Ken ward before the 
autumn meeting of the British Association. 
Both Kate and Nellie had visited Birmingham, 
and so were much interested in it. 

“What do they make in Birmingham?” 


asked Jessie, who is more stay-at-home than 
either of her friends. 

“ The Birmingham people,” answered Kate, 
“ are the descendants of Tubal Cain; their 
town is a great hive of metal workers. 
Amongst the principal trades are brass, steel, 
iron, tubes, guns, ammunition, jewellery, 
screws, nails, steel pens, bedsteads and chan¬ 
deliers. There are three thousand registered 
factories, and a great many women are em¬ 
ployed.” 

“ How many ? ” Jessie inquired. 

“I do not know the figures, but Miss 
Kenward says there is one woman employed 
to every six men.” 

“ Do they earn high wages ? ” 

“Not at all. The average is from seven 
shillings to nine shillings a week; ten shillings 
being looked on as very good. Girls from 
fifteen to sixteen years old earn about three 
shillings and sixpence to four shillings and 
sixpence a week—a great deal lower than is 
earned in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the 
North of England generally.” 

Kate then went on to tell how they suffered 
from excessive competition, the girls them¬ 
selves as well as their parents often mis¬ 
representing facts in order to obtain work at 
any price. 

“ How much better off they would be in 
domestic service,” said Jessie. 

“ There is little doubt about that. Miss 
Kenward tells that after considerable ex¬ 
perience she has come to the conclusion that 
domestic service is much more desirable for 
young, uneducated and poor girls than factory 
employment. The moral tone of factory life 
is certainly low, and the young girls are too 
often led away by bad examples.” 

“But why don’t they go into service ?” 
asked Jessie. 

“ The why is just this, that they prefer the 
personal liberty which they get when working 
in factories to the restraint which must always 
accompany work under a ‘ missus.’ It is only 
natural.” 

* * * * 

The conversation having reached the sub¬ 
ject of servants, Kate added that she had 
been reading in an old magazine two or three 
anecdotes of their whimsicalities, and of the 
foolish and fanciful reasons sometimes given 
by them for quitting the service of their 
employers. One was of a housemaid who 
came to her mistress and said— 

“ I have no fault to find with you and Lord 

X-, but I want a change. I don’t like 

Hampshire scenery and air.” 

Another housemaid left because she declared 
that she considered the men-servants of the 
establishment too deficient in good looks to 
keep company with. 

A third maid, when she was offered a 
situation, declined it on the ground that she 
had once lived in a duke’s family, and could 
not possibly sink lower than a viscount’s, or 
else, to use her own words, “ she would lose 
all self-respect.” 

“ These are high society anecdotes,” re¬ 
marked Nellie, “ but as funny incidents might 
be found in middle-class life.” 

“ I doubt that very much,” said Jessie. 
“ The greater the difference in station between 
employers and employed, the more chance 
there is of the heads of the employed being 
turned by pride and nonsense.” 

* * * * 

And here the talk on this occasion came to 
an end, for Mrs. Malcolm appeared on the 
scene and said— 

“ I wish you girls would come in to tea.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE RICH UNCLE COMES. 

Juliet walked impetuously into the 
drawing-room, and gazed with frank 
curiosity at the stranger who sat there 
talking earnestly with her mother. He 
was not at all the big, florid, prosperous- 
looking man she had expected to see. 
He was of slight build, and so thin as 
to be almost cadaverous. His head 
was bald, save for a fringe of iron-grey 
hair at the back ; he had sharp features, 
and keen though rather sunken eyes. 
He spoke hoarsely ; his clothes were 
good, but of a precise, old-fashioned 
cut. He was seated with his back to 
the door, and Juliet, as she approached, 
had time to notice these details ere her 
mother uttered her name and the stranger 
rose. 

“So this is Juliet?” he said, looking 
at her with evident admiration. “ I am 
happy to make your acquaintance, my 
dear;” and as he took the hand she 
offered him he bowed over it with old- 
fashioned courtesy. 

“ Juliet,” said Mrs. Tracy, who was 
looking much pleased and excited, 
“ this is your uncle, your father’s only 
brother, who everyone thought was 
dead.” 

“ How delightful ! ” exclaimed Juliet, 
in clear, linging tones. “ I am very 
glad that everyone was wrong. How 
delightful to have an uncle! ” 

“It is very pleasant to hear you say 
so,” said her uncle, looking intensely 
gratified; “ and, for my part, I am 

ready to say, ‘ How delightful to have 
such a niece ! ’ ” 

His face had a very agreeable expres¬ 
sion as he spoke. His eyes, if keen, 
were kindly, and had a humorous 
twinkle. Juliet looked at him, and felt 
that she should like him. 

“ It is but lately I have learned that I 
might claim so precious a possession,” 
continued Mr. Tracy. “ Strange to 
say, I never heard of my brother’s 
marriage nor of his death till quite 
recently chance brought to my remote 
Australian dwelling a gentleman who 
had formerly been in your father’s regi¬ 
ment. He told me that he believed my 
brother’s widow and child were living 
somewhere in London. I pondered 
the news for some little time ere I 
made up my mind to come home. I 
had grown weary of a lonely life ; the 
reasons which had led me to cut myself 
adrift from all who had known me in the 
old world no longer existed. Perhaps I 
was wrong in acting as I did, but I 
thought myself justified at the time. 
However, there is no need to dwell upon 
that now.” 

Mrs. Tracy manifested no indiscreet 
curiosity. She judged it best the past 
should remain in obscurity. An attempt 
on her part to explore its mysteries 
might result in bringing to light facts 
concerning her husband, Captain Tracy, 
which it would be painful to learn. Juliet, 
too, had no desire to learn more of her 


uncle’s history than he was disposed to 
tell. She was interested in him for 
various reasons, but not at all in his 
past. It was not strange that he should 
display considerable interest in her; 
that seemed to her only what was to be 
expected. She received his flattering 
attention in the most unabashed man¬ 
ner, wondering that he was so old- 
looking, and so unlike the portraits of 
her father she had seen. 

“You are not married, I think?” 
Mrs. Tracy said to him presently. 

“I have been married, but my wife is 
dead,” was his reply. “I had a little 
daughter, too, but she died.” 

He spoke with an effort; evidently it 
was painful to him to speak of himself. 
He was one who shunned rather than 
sought sympathy, but he was very ready 
to ask questions concerning his sister- 
in-law and her child. Juliet was soon 
chatting away to him, and giving him 
abundant information concerning herself 
in her usual outspoken way. 

“This is a happy ending to a very 
horrid afternoon,” she remarked. He 
inquired wherein the horridness of the 
afternoon consisted, and Juliet proceeded 
to give him an amusing description of 
her interview with Mrs. Campbell. He 
could not help laughing as she told the 
story. Even Mrs. Tracy had difficulty 
in keeping a grave countenance—a fact 
which robbed of all effectiveness the 
reproofs she felt bound to deliver. 

“I am afraid she would not make a 
model governess,” said Mr. Tracy to 
her mother, as he wiped away the tears 
that laughter had induced. 

“ I am afraid not,” said Juliet, with 
a resigned air; “ but a governess I shall 
be if Hannah and Salome have their 
way.” 

“ And who are Hannah and Salome ? ” 
he asked. 

Mrs. Tracy, with some embarrass¬ 
ment, explained the existence of her two 
elder daughters. 

Pie listened and looked at Juliet with 
new interest. Was this pretty young 
creature, then, in the position of a 
Cinderella, tyrannised over by elder 
sisters, whose hearts were as ugly as 
their persons? Well, he would see if 
he could not act a part similar to that of 
the fairy godmother.' A little later he 
rose to go, and was not to be persuaded 
to remain longer in order to make the 
acquaintance of Plannah and Salome. 

“Another day I shall hope to have 
that pleasure,” he said. “ Now I must 
be getting back to my hotel. The truth 
is, I am somewhat of an invalid, and 
have to diet myself very carefully, so 
that I am obliged to decline all hos¬ 
pitable invitations.” 

“ I am sorry to hear that,” said Mrs. 
Tracy. “Are you thinking of consulting 
any of our London physicians whilst 
you are in town ? ” 

“ By no means,” was the reply, given 
with more energy than he had as yet 
displayed. “ I have no opinion of 
modern physicians. If by the time he 


is forty a man has not learned to under¬ 
stand his own constitution better than 
anyone else it is a pity. Health is 
mainly a matter of diet; the flesh-con¬ 
suming propensities of humanity are a 
fertile source of disease.” 

“Then you are a vegetarian,” said 
Mrs. Tracy. 

“Well, yes—I suppose I am,” he 
said, and then, with his usual aversion 
to discussing himself, abruptly changed 
the subject. 

“Take care of that pretty child of 
yours,” he said, lowering his voice ; 
“and don’t let there be any more talk 
of making her a governess : she is far 
too young for that. I will see that she 
has what she wants. I am not a rich 
man, but I can so provide for her that 
there shall be no need for her to earn 
money.” 

“ You are very kind, I am sure. It is 
too good of you?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Tracy, with a flush of surprise and plea¬ 
sure. 

But to be thanked was apparently 
even more alarming to Ralph Tracy 
than personal talk, and Mrs. Tracy’s 
thanks caused him to hurry from the 
house with all speed. 

Mrs. Tracy half hoped that Juliet had 
not heard her uncle’s parting words, 
but her quick ears had caught their 
purport, in spite of his lowered tones. 
As his cab drove away she rushed into 
the dining-room and pirouetted wildly 
round the table in her delight. Hannah 
looked up from her book with a clouded 
brow. 

“ Hurrah ! hurrah ! ” shouted Juliet. 
“ My rich uncle has come, and there is 
to be no more talk of my being a 
governess. He said so himself; I heard 
him. Mrs. Campbell may get me now 
if she can ! ” 

“You forget,” said Hannah, “that 
Mrs. Campbell very distinctly declined 
to engage your services.” 

“ Thereby showing herself a sensible 
woman,” said Juliet. “Oh, I am so 
glad ! I feel just crazy with delight! ” 

“ And you act as if you were crazy,” 
said Saiome, as she stitched vehemently 
at a garment she was finishing for the 
Dorcas Society. 

“Well,” said Juliet, with a sigh of in¬ 
tense satisfaction, “ there is some chance 
of my getting a little of my own way 
now.” 

“As if you had not taken your own 
way all your life long ! ” said Salome. 

“ Who would have thought of such a 
thing ? ” said Mrs. Tracy, as she entered 
the room, her face radiant with happy 
excitement. “My husband’s brother! 
And I hardly knew that he had a brother ! 
Indeed, when first he mentioned him to 
me, he told me he felt sure that he was 
dead. It is most strange! ” And, sit¬ 
ting down, she described very vividly 
the interview with Mr. Ralph Tracy, 
and repeated all he had said. It did 
not strike her that her elder daughters 
listened with little interest. She was 
too thrilled and elated herself by what 
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had happened to mark how it affected 
these others ; but Hannah and Salome 
were painfully conscious of being- out of 
it all. The event of the afternoon was 
nothing- to them ; it was not their uncle 
who had presented himself in this re¬ 
markable manner, and Hannah felt bit¬ 
terly that Juliet, who deserved to be 
severely reprimanded for her conduct at 
Mrs. Campbell’s, would now escape 
without even a reproof. She had no 
right to the wild delight she was exhi¬ 
biting. Hannah’s common-sense with¬ 
held her from introducing the subject of 
Juliet’s misdoings at this moment. She 
knew that her mother was in no mood for 
discussing them, and it would be wisest to 
pass them over in silence. But none the 
less Hannah resented the light-hearted¬ 
ness Juliet was displaying. Would it 
always be thus ? Would the girl never 
be made to feel the consequences of her 
flagrant wilfulness ? It seemed so. It 
appeared as if life were to be made 
exceptionally smooth and easy for Juliet’s 


feet. There was to be no further thought 
of her being a governess or earning her 
own living in any way. And Hannah, 
who had worked very hard all her life, 
first as a schoolgirl, ambitious of dis¬ 
tinction, and later as a painstaking, con¬ 
scientious teacher, unconsciously felt 
aggrieved at the contrast which the lot 
of her young sister seemed to present to 
her own. 

“Juliet will get her own way in every¬ 
thing now, you will see,” she remarked 
to Salome at night, as they were going 
to bed. 

“ She has had it pretty much already, 
I think,” said Salome. “ Do you mean 
that she will gain her desire of becoming 
a public singer ? ” 

*‘I was not thinking of that especi¬ 
ally,” said Hannah, startled by the 
suggestion. “ 1 devoutly hope that 
may not be the result; but nothing 
would surprise me. It is possible, how¬ 
ever, that her uncle might object to 
such a career for his niece.” 


“I wonder if he is very rich,” said 
Salome. 

“ He said he was not a rich man,” 
replied Hannah; “but since he volun¬ 
teered to provide for Juliet I presume 
that his means are not straitened.” 

“ Well, I hope this may prove for 
Juliet’s good,” said Salome, with a 
dubious air; but I cannot help thinking 
it would be better for her to have to work.” 

“ Indeed it would. She is far too idle 
and frivolous as it is. I don’t know 
what she will become when she has 
nothing to do but to please herself.” 

“ I would not change places with 
her,” said Salome. “ Idleness is a 
great temptation. I am more than con¬ 
tent with my life of hard work.” 

“And so am I,” said Hannah. But, 
in spite of their wise words, perhaps 
neither of the sisters was absolutely free 
from envy as they contemplated the good 
fortune that had befallen that spoilt 
child Juliet. 

(To be continued.) 
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PRIZE WINNERS. 

One Guinea Each . 

K. L. Foster, 4, Wetherell Place, Clifton, 

Bristol. 

Chas. W. Lampard, Catteshall, Godaiming. 

“ Man of Kent,” St. Nicholas Club House, 

Guildford. 

Hannah E. Powell, Dugdale Terrace, Port- 
rack Lane, Stockton-on-Tees. 

A. Slade, 3, Warwick Road, Lower Weston, 

Bath. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Ada Ashdown, Margaret Blewett, Mary 
Bolingbroke, “ Constance,” Mary Champness, 

Mrs. W. H. Gotch, Jessie Harrison, Florence 
S. Huntsman, I. A. S.-B. Ester Kilpatrick, 

Mrs. La Touche, P. L. Moore, Rev. V. Odom, 

A. Phillips, Mrs. Robertson, Annie Robinson, 

Edmund Snell, Mary Woodcock. 

Highly Commended. 

Edith C. Barker, Evelyn Bayley, L. S. Alice 
Bell, Rev. Samuel Bell, Lydia Belling,. John 
Chambers, Mrs. Win. Chance, L. H. Clarke, 

Bessie Coulson, Mrs. Dobbs, Dinnie Farring¬ 
ton, W. Farrington, M. Octavia Foster, A. 

Humphries, Ethel C. McMaster, Ellen Mar- 
chant, Wm. Charles Marsom, Mary Merrall, 

Kathleen E. Moreton, Florence M. Payne, 

Louisa Robins, Agnes Romanes, A. Scouler, 

Miss A. C. Sharp, Annie B. Shoberl, Plelen 
J. Simpson, Mrs. Stewart, Miss M. Thomas, 


WET WEATHER IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 

One afternoon when skies hung low and grey, 

And ever round the hillsides drifted rain, 

Weary we cried, “ Prisoners for many a day, 

O when will sunshine break our bonds again ? ” 

Far in the west a flame-fringed rift is seen, 

We venture forth to find a world more fair, 

Another beauty on the uplands green, 

Another music in the freshening air; 

Down rolls amain the torrent’s whitening sheet, 

The steeps are glad with myriad hurrying rills, 

And through the vale the echoing crags repeat 
The clear bewitching laughter of the hills. 

So, out of saddening gloom and blinding fears, 

Beauty is born—the “ heritage of tears.” 

Lily Watson. 

EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

Which for once shall be brief. The number 
of “ mentions ” tells of a remarkably high 
average in the excellence of the work. Four 
or five of the solutions very highly commended 
were verbally as good as the prize-winners, and 
only had to take a second place because they 
were incorrect in form. Competitors having 
more than two mistakes may look for their 
names in vain. This does seem to be rather 
hard, but each competition raises its own 
standard for the adjudication, according to 
the difficulty or otherwise of the puzzle. 

Not one paper presented the author’s version 
of the poem entirely, but in several instances 
we were obliged to accept an alternative read¬ 
ing, as, for instance, “ highlands ” for uplands ; 
“cadence” for music; “dawn” for dozun (being 
amistakeoftbe hieroglyphist); “widening”and 
“broadening” for whitening; “running” for 
hurrying; “ in the vale ” for through the vale; 
* 1 rocks ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ heigh ts ” for crags (‘ ‘ peaks ’ ’ not 
quite so good in conjunction with “repeat ”). 

On the other hand, “ smiling ” for laughter 
could not be accepted, as sound is required for 
an echo; neither could “ oft ” be allowed 
instead of born, the pothook being different 
from every L in the puzzle. 

We are not now easily surprised at the 
ingenuity of solvers,, but the way in which 
lines 11 and 13 were generally solved greatly 
excited our admiration. 


Bertha A. Willev, Rev. F. Wilson, Elizabeth 
W. Wood. 

Honourable Mention. 

Mrs. Aclieson, M. Allen, Geo. T. Angel, 
Emily Baker, M. R. Bamforth, D. Barker, 
John W. Beardsley, Miss Bennett, Evelyn M. 
Blott, Amy Brooks, Walter W. Bryant, Edith 

M. Buck, Mary M. Burton, J. Read Burton, 

N. Burton, J. A. Center, Julia M. Charles, 
Alice Ii. Chater, Lucy E. Cole, Dorothea C. 
Corder, Edith Cottingham, C. Crosby, Ethel 
Darbyshire, Gertrude Darbyshire, Mrs. Dorrell, 
Jessie F. Dulley, Nellie Eachus, Kate Edwards, 
Elizabeth Farrington, Ger. Farrington, Daisy 
Fisher, Edith E. Grundy, W. Guy, J. S. L. 
Hamilton, J. Henwood, R. Hodgson, G. M. 
Hollis, Anna I. Hood, Rose A. Hooppell, 
Mrs. C. A. Holloway, Frank Inglis, Mrs. 
Fulford Jarvis, M. F. Johnson, Henrietta 
Jonson, E. Lynton Leach, Winifred Lee, 
R. E. Lownsbrough, “ M.E.K.,” Margaret 
A. Macmillan, Louie Marchant, Mrs. Mason, 

D. Millington, Geraldine Money, Sidney 
Morrish, R. Norris, Bessie Palmer, John 
Lewis Patstone, Jas. J. Pells, F. A. Powell, 

E. E. Roberts, Ivatl Robinson, Fanny Rowe, 
Mrs. F. M. Rust, Fred. C. Scott, H. Shep¬ 
pard, C. Ellen Smith, Ellen R. Smith, 
Florence E. Smith, Mrs. J. F. Sowdon, 
Annie Stevens, F. M. Wallis, E. Ward, 
Sydney Welford, E. J. Wheeler, G. S. Wilkins, 
Annie Williams, A. W. Wright. 
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THE GIRLS OWN PAPER. 


GIRLS’ ATTIRE: THE NEWEST AND BEST. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


Everyone’s inquiry at the early part of the 
winter season was, “Which will be worn, 
capes or jackets ? ”—a question which seems 
to have been decided in favour of neither, for 
both of them are used. The tall people, as a 
general rule, have adopted the cape, while the 
long and stylish-looking jacket chiefly numbers 
the people of medium height amongst its 
wearers. The popularity of the cape will, of 
course, endure as long as the sleeves remain 
so immense, and although they have slightly 
altered in shape, they remain quite as large. 
The tops of the new sleeves are arranged in 
a series of small inch pleats at the top of the 
arm, and these fall in a kind of baggy fulness 
to the elbow, which is very well shown in the 


sketch of the pretty “ Winter Gown trimmed 
with Beaver.” This is depicted for us both in 
front and back, so that our readers can see 
exactly what it is like. The material is a 
vigogne, the under-petticoat being of velvet, 
and the trimming of beaver, and small beaver 
pompons at the sleeves and in front. The 
colour of the underskirt is a handsome green, 
the over-gown being of a beautiful shade of 
dark terra-cotta. The arrangement of the 
skirt at the back is fully shown, and the way 
it forms two wing-like folds is very novel and 
graceful. 

The evening gown, which is represented on 
the same sketch, was a pink satin trimmed 
with embroidered gauze de soie in pale hues 


of pink and green. The edge of this gown 
was trimmed with a wide ribbon, which was 
cleverly arranged so as to form bows at 
intervals, fastened with a ribbon rosette, the 
bows being, of course, untied. The figure 
wearing this pretty gown has her hair dressed 
in the new French style, so as to cover the 
ears entirely, and the hair is creped so as to 
lie in a soft ripple from the straight front 
parting to the back of the head. I saw this 
fashion in Paris the other day, and thought 
(when worn with a hat, at least) it made the 
wearer look many years older than her real 
age, and I should be sorry to see the pretty 
shell-like ear fully covered up. Here i;i 
England we have not taken to it as yet, nor 
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FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS. 


have the French adopted, so far, the hair- 
frames which we have been using to mount 
our hair upon all the summer, and make it 
into either a large round or a pointed round 
at the back. We have also adopted a much 
smoother style of hair-dressing, and nearly 
everyone wears two nets, one for the back 
hair and one for the front. 

Capes with strapped seams are everywhere 
seen. Indeed, one has had time to have 
grown quite tired of the “covert capes” in 
tan and brown cloth. All the best-made 
capes are cut as far as possible without 
shoulder-seams, and fit round the shoulders 
and neck, flowing out at the lower edge, and 
lined with an immense diversity of pretty silk 
linings in the brightest of hues. They have a 
very useful pocket on the inside of each front, 
which makes them a delightful garment for 
the shopper, and one really has a place where 
the purse can be safely bestowed. “ Box- 
cloth ” seems to be the material most worn. 

The three-quarter jackets are very full in 
the skirt, and are most comfortable when they 
are double-breasted. Buttons form a great 
feature in the new coats, and old steel and 
silver as well as paste buttons of large size are 
much worn. The new “ caracul fur ” is in 


high favour for trimming them ; and indeed, 
it is much used for every kind of trimming, 
and even for waistcoats and Eton jackets. 

Blouses are quite as much worn as ever, and 
now seem to be made of everything, the most 
recent fancy being velveteen. The other day 
I saw a maroon-coloured one which looked 
very warm and comfortable, and was becoming 
as well. In fact, it seems difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish between a bodice and a blouse, except 
that the latter differs from its accompanying 
skirt, and is rather more decorative than a 
bodice would be. 

It is difficult to say how bodices are not 
made, as there are so many different styles 
that it seems as if there were no decided 
fashion. “ Eton jackets ” made very short, 
with waistcoats that come far below them, is 
one of the ugliest of the new fashions. Then 
there are the short coat-bodices with strapped 
seams and velvet collars, that are very pretty 
and stylish, and the bodices, like our fur- 
edged gown, are only bound and left quite 
plain and untrimmed. A leather belt of 
yellow or tan-coloured kid is very much worn 
with gowns of homespun and tweed, and 
these have also facings of the same. 

In “Fur-trimmed Garments” the chief ex¬ 


amples of jackets and capes for the present 
season will be found, which have all been 
sketched from the best of the London shops. 
The figure sitting with its back to us wears a 
cape of seal or caracul fur, the last-named 
being the novelty of the winter, and it is 
simply a very much uncurled lamb cut very 
closely and short. The prevalence of velvet 
will at once be seen. The hats show all 
the new shapes, including the fur-trimmed 
“toque,” and the high-crowned, wide-brimmed 
“picture-hat.” “Toques” are worn more 
than any other shape, a fortunate thing for 
the clever home-milliner, for they are not 
difficult to arrange, and the amount of material 
required to make them is very small. Of 
course, the “ toque ”is a popular shape when 
this is the case, and it is so universally be¬ 
coming. The French are endeavouring to 
introduce very large bonnets, somewhat of the 
“Empire style; ” but they will not, I think, 
ever become popular as they are both ex¬ 
pensive and ugly, and we more and more lean 
to making everything in connection with dress 
as cheap and as simple as possible. 

Braiding has quite returned to favour and 
seems likely to be only too fashionable, but 
when done by hand it is always handsome. 







THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


A WINTER GOWN TRIMMED WITH BEAVER. 


Some of the new designs are very elaborate 
and difficult, but the home-worker will always 
be able to decorate her dresses if she wish it. 
Plain green cloth braided with black is very 
pretty, and so is petunia or crimson. The 
patterns should be narrow that they may be 
arranged as borders to a dress and easily 
worked without much delay, so that the dress 
may look fresh and clean. 

Some very handsome pelisses have been 
worn, and there is no doubt of the becoming 
appearance of this old and quaint garment. 
It is admirably suited to old people, and looks 
far better than any of the mantles in which 
they are usually habited. If made of hand¬ 
some materials, it will wear and look well for 
an immense time. In fact, it might last 
during the life-time of an old lady, and the 
lace and trimmings are easily refreshed. It 
should be lined with some bright colour, a 
dark red or purple being, either of them, 
suitable. 

The idea of the moment seems to be ribbon 
trimmings applied to everything, bodices, skirts 
and mantles. Some of the ribbons prepared 
for sale are so gorgeous, it is very difficult to 
know where or how they are to be worn ; but 
the long ends of ribbon on the skirts of dresses 
offer a happy opening for the best ribbon. 
Moire is as fashionable both as ribbons and as 


trimmings as ever, 
and so is satin as a 
material lor evening 
dresses. A very ugly 
dull silk is said to 
be in the height of 
the fashion, which 
looks like a dull 
moreen, and the price 
is quite equal to its 
ugliness. It goes by 
different names, ap¬ 
parently. The last 
one I heard of was 
‘ ‘ poplin-’’and 
it certainly has a kind 
of poplin effect. 

Scotch tartans, as 
well as fancy ones, 
have a kind of popu¬ 
larity as linings and 
ribbons, and also for 
stockings. They 
look bright and 
cheerful, but as yet, 
except in the high¬ 
lands, I have seen 
no whole gowns of 
this kind ; but there 
everyone this year 
who has the least 
hereditary claim to a 
tartan has worn it in 
some way for evening 
attire as well as in 
the form of a blouse, 
for which it is so 
well suited. 

The pattern se¬ 
lected for the month, 
which may be had 
of the “ Lady Dress¬ 
maker ” at the usual 
cost, is a very season¬ 
able one so far as 
the warmth and com¬ 
fort of it are con¬ 
cerned, and it will 
be found a great ad¬ 
dition to the winter 
wardrobe. It is a 
new sleeping gown 
intended to be worn 
over the night-dress 
in bed, and is made 
of flannelette of some 
pretty colour. The 
cost of it is trifling, and it is very easily sewn 
together in a machine. All the seams should 
be pinked out with the scissors, and a wide 
hem should be allowed for round the bottom 
and up the fronts. The bands are fastened 
under the arms and do not go round the waist, 
and the length should be sufficient to cover the 
feet while in bed, and so make up for the often 
too much curtailed skirts of the night-gown. 

About eight yards are needed for this gar¬ 
ment, of fully yard-wide flannelette. The 
pattern is in seven pieces, the front, side- 
piece, back, sleeve, band, collar and pocket. 
Of course, if the night-gown have a large 
collar, which can be brought out over the 
sleeping-gown, no collar to that is needed. 

As the object aimed at is use, not fashion, 
“The Lady Dressmaker” selects such pat¬ 
terns as are likely to be of constant use in 
making, and re-making at home; and is care¬ 
ful to give new hygienic patterns for children 
as well as adults, so that the readers of The 
Girl’s Own Paper may he aware of the 
best methods of dressing themselves. The 
patterns of hygienic underclothing have al¬ 
ready been given, and may still be had. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., 
thirty-six inches round the chest, with no turn¬ 
ings allowed, and only one size is prepared 
for sale. They may be had of “ The Lady 


Dressmaker,” care of Mr. W. Isacke, 211, 
Edgware Road, W., price is. each; if tacked 
in place, 6d. extra. The addresses should be 
fully given. Postal notes should be crossed. 
Patterns already issued may always be obtained, 
and when once sent out cannot be exchanged. 



SLEEPING GOWN OF FLANNELETTE. 


What Great Writers have Said 
About Dress. 

“ Girls almost from their cradle are fond of 
dress: not content with being pretty they 
would be thought so.”— Rousseau : Emilius. 

“ Let thy Apparell be decent and suited to 
the gravity of thy Place and Purse : Too 
much punctuality and too much morosity are 
the two Poles of Pride: Be neither too early 
in the Fashion, nor too long out of it, nor too 
precisely in it: What custom hath civiliz’d is 
become decent, till then ridiculous : Where 
the Eye is the Jury, the Apparell is the Evi¬ 
dence.”— Quarles : Encheiridion , 1652. 

“ Let but a dunce, a dizard, or a dolt 
Get him a welted gowne, a sattin coate ; 
Then though at randon he doe shoote his 
bolt, 

By telling of an idle tale by roate, 

Where Wisdome Andes not one good word 
to note : 

Yea though he can but gruntle like a swine 
Yet to the eight wise men he shall be nine.” 

Breton : PasquiVs Poole's Cap , 1600. 

“Your very dress shall captivate his heart.” 

Ovid. 

“Fashion is the expositor, from the stand¬ 
point of costume, of our habits and social 
relations; in a word, of everything apper¬ 
taining to the charm of life.”— Augustin 
Challamel : History of Fashion in France. 

“ Naked came I into the world, and naked 
must I again depart out of it. While my life 
lasts give me, O God, the food and raiment 
convenient for me. If my rank or office re¬ 
quire a better dress, disengage, at least, my 
heart from it, and make me unconscious of 
what I wear. My soul desires ornaments of a 
different kind.”— Gotthold : Emblems (On 
Raiment). 
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in end, debasing; as a 
means, ennobling. 
That is to say, one 
who seeks s*elf-im- 
provement for the 
sake finally of self is 
doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment, while as a means 
it is not only a success 
but a duty. There 
is, and amongst girls 
especially, an introspection that is morbid 

and injurious in its results, lienee the in¬ 

junctions to forget oneself, to think only of 
others and similar trite aphorisms; but is 
there not on the other hand an introspection 
that is healthful and helpful, nav, essential to 
true progress, and hence the motto has rung 
true throughout succeeding ages, “Know 
thyself.” 

The laureate puts into the lips of the goddess 
of wisdom this very thought. 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control. 
These three lead up to sovereign power. Self¬ 
reverence, the spirit in which we act; self- 
knowledge, the object we seek ; self-control, 
the result we attain. 

We write then to those girls who would 
“ perfect themselves in the fear of God ” and 
say, be not deterred from seeking true self- 
knowledge by any cant phrases or second¬ 
hand maxims. Pray not Burns’ prayer, “ To 
see yourselves as others see you,” but rather 
the simple cry of the little Scotch maid, 
“Lord, show me myself.” Suffer egoism 
for a while, so that altruism be the end. 
Make self a study that you may be able rightly 
to forget self. Learn your weak points that 
you may strengthen them ; your strong ones 
that you may strengthen others; your be¬ 
setting sin that you may lay it aside; your 
lending gifts and talents that you may lay 
them at the Master’s feet. 

In the spirit, therefore, of pure altruism of 
entire unselfishness, let the subject of this 
article be self and nothing but self; let us be 
wholly egoistic conscious of the purity of our 
aim, and not to be deterred by platitudes from 
aught that can fit us better for the service of 
God or mankind. For self-modelling these 
things at least are needed. First, we must 
thoroughly understand the materials with 
which we have to work, and in short, ourselves. 
Secondly, we must be equipped with all the 
tools needed for self-modelling, and under¬ 
stand their uses, and what they can do and 
what they cannot; and lastly, we must have 
clearly before us the model or object that we 
are to copy, in short, the end before us in our 
arduous task. 

rVcofle reavroy. Consider carefully in the 
dual light of heredity and education what 
you are in vice and virtue, in weakness and 
strength, physically, mentally, morally and 
spiritually. Let no part escape, probe the 
depths, measure the heights. The more ac¬ 
curate and true you survey and estimate, the 
more sure are the results. If you mistake 
building day for china clay, and try and make 
fine pottery out of the former you fail, and do 
not even turn out a decent brick. If you are 
only a cottage piano and mistake yourself fora 
trichord grand, you will ever be disappointed 
with the music; but on the other hand, if you 
think you are but deal when you have the green 
of oak or walnut, you will fall far short of your 
destiny in what you construct. Over-estimation 
is wrong ; but under-estimation is as bad, and 
perhaps among girls quite as common. Pray 
for truth ; not in this case for humility, still 
less for pride, but for light and truth. Con¬ 
sider your ancestry and search carefully for 
their besetting sins in yourself. Consider your 



SELF-MODELLING. 

By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. 


childhood and surroundings, and look out for 
the points that such environment would be 
likely to produce, but get at all costs an exact 
and true knowledge of the girl that you see 
before you in the looking-glass. Consider 
your body, its strong and weak points, where 
it may be improved, and where it is already up 
to the mark. Your mind; how many un¬ 
furnished apartments it still contains, what 
parts have been developed, what left fallow. 
Your morals; in what respect you are careless 
and indifferent, and in what you excel. And 
lastly, your spiritual condition; how far are 
you truly a child of God ? How far an earnest 
Christian ? How far are your objects high 
and noble ? How far do you carry out in life 
what you believe in heart ? Let all this be 
done, I say again, in private without a trace 
of morbidness, truth and truth only being 
the object before you. Do not use the 
microscope to one part of your character, and 
the diminishing glass to another. It is diffi¬ 
cult with oneself to get at a right focal dis¬ 
tance to see clearly; we are apt to magnify 
and minimise. This must be carefully guarded 
against or it produces morbidity which is 
ever the result of untruth, and never of fact. 
Let each trait be seen in its due proportion 
and bearing with other parts of the character, 
and lastly, when you have studied all the 
details, look at the whole; and thus first by 
analysis and then by synthesis, you arrive at 
the truth. And lastly, do not forget that the 
object before you in the glass is feminine clay 
after all, and remember and despise not the 
limitations of sex. 

Girls are physically weaker than boys, and 
increasingly so as they grow older. In many 
respects, the body of a woman is to that of a 
man as seven is to ten, that is in many things 
physically seven men are as ten women; not 
in all things, of course. Indeed, in some 
parts such as the tongue, one might almost 
say the proportions are reversed ! 

The separation of the sphere of the sexes is 
no mere survival of tradition. The physical 
beauty of the woman is not that of the man, 
as anyone can see in statuary, who compares 
the rugged strength of the one with the 
smooth and flowery outlines of the other. 
y eils are of use, though so essentially feminine, 
in helping to preserve their soft cheeks, which 
though the beauty of the woman, are no part 
of it in the man. 

'Ihe difference between men and women 
is no outcome of tyranny of the stronger over 
the weaker sex, or of false education, but is a 
law of nature. The character of mind, too, is 
essentially different. If you hear half-a-dozen 
women talking freely together, you will find 
their conversation is essentially personal ; if 
you hear half-a-dozen men you will find their 
talk is as often as not on subjects oi general 
interest and often of an abstract nature, and 
but seldom laden with personalities. In the 
mind feminine there is a fineness of perception 
and a quickness, a mental action that is 
wanting in men. Man trusts in arguments 
founded on reason, woman in perception based 
on instinct. 

It must, of course, be remembered that we 
speak of women who are women, for oc¬ 
casionally the sexes are mixed, and we get a 
truly masculine soul in a woman’s body, 
and on the other hand a woman’s soul in a 
man’s body. Instances of both will readily 
occur to us, but cannot be considered when we 
write for the “rules” and not for the “ex¬ 
ceptions.” 

Man still does all the active work of the 
world, and not only executes it but plans it. 
Indeed it is remarkable to observe that in 
spite of the so-called advance of women for 


so many years how little grip they have got of 
the real business of the age. There* is a 
domain, however, where they reign supreme. 
Women make the home which without them 
is a barrack. It is absolutely impossible 
to conceive of a home where there is no 
woman. 

It is then that many women looking at 
examination lists and recent feminine successes, 
are misled into the idea that women are 
gradually acquiring a mental superiority over 
men. Such is not the case. In examinations 
women often come out better than men, but 
then the women are picked, whereas the men 
are average. It is easy to get an increase in 
the amount of knowledge, but even when 
acquired the difference in its use and applica¬ 
tion at once betrays the distinction between 
the masculine and feminine mind. We are 
amongst those, we trust not the minority, 
who believe that it would not be in anv way 
to the advantage of women to be put all 
round on an equal footing with man. We 
believe that a woman’s constitution is, on the 
whole, the natural result of her destiny. 

Having then completed our self-investigation 
and made due allowance for the limitations 
imposed by the “eternal feminine,” let us 
next consider what is to be our end, and aim, 
and object and model before we speak lastly 
of our tools and methods. 

The first point to settle is, are we going to 
be married or single; and inasmuch as leap 
year does not come every twelve months, and 
as the woman has not, as a rule, got the real 
power of choice, the doubt that necessarily 
clouds this important point often somewha't 
paralyses efforts at self-modelling. That 
amount of modelling which simply goes to 
perfect the woman or a woman, may of course 
be successfully pursued in either case ; but 
when we come to specialise her for more 
particular work or calling, it is then that the 
difficulty comes in. Here then must women 
be inevitably handicapped. The boy can 
prepare from his earliest years for a definite 
calling in life, which he steadily pursues, 
whether married or not, whereas the woman 
does not willingly undertake the drudgery of 
preparing for a calling which, after all, she 
secretly hopes she may never enter, as marriage 
of course would stop her professional career 
m nine cases out of ten. There is nothing so 
paralysing as uncertainty, and inasmuch as it 
is, and we trust ever will be, the province of 
the man to provide for the woman and not the 
woman for the man, so we think it will ever 
be the more important parts of self-modelling 
to produce the characteristics of the perfect 
woman, than the special qualities required for 
particular professions. 

Still as there arc women, thousands of them, 
who have to lead single lives, it is well to 
consider the question of special callings. These 
are of two sorts—paid and unpaid. Among 
the former is journalism, art, music, author¬ 
ship, medicine, the drama, nursing, teaching, 
clerical work, public appointments, postal and 
telegraphic work, shop-keeping of all sorts, 
and many more. In most of them a woman 
can at any rate keep herself, but for nearly all 
she requires specialised training, varying in 
time from a few weeks to five or six years; 
and the portals of the more important are 
everywhere guarded by examinations. 

Unpaid work is naturally inspired by either 
love of God or man. In the former case it is 
religious, in the latter philanthropic. Often 
it partakes of both objects and characters. It 
includes, as seen in the list of women’s work 
displayed at the Chicago Exhibition, and pub¬ 
lished in the official record : work amongst 
children, young ladies, working girls, boys, 
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men, societies and guilds, ragged-schools, 
navvys, church work, religious work outside 
the church of all sorts, slum work, rescue 
work, nursing, needlework, porcelain work, 
scientific work, work amongst soldiers, sailors, 
police, etc. 

All these mean real hard work, often of a 
most trying and disagreeable nature. All 
require to be well done, and many, as in the 
paid varieties, require long periods of prepara¬ 
tion. It has been said that nine-tenths of the 
world’s work is drudgery, it is the quality of 
the tenth part that makes it divine. 

Let us now consider the tools requisite for 
self-modelling. Most of these can be better 
and more efficiently used by our parents on us 
in tender years. The clay has now got tough 
in condition and set in shape, and there is not 
a little undoing needed as well as building up. 
Besides it is always more difficult to mould 
yourself than to be moulded by another. We 
are now beyond parental moulding, but not 
beyond God’s hands. Let each one then 
who undertakes this work reverently ask her 
Heavenly Father to do that higher part of the 
work that lies beyond her own powers. 

In the formation of habit a girl has a most 
powerful tool for self-modelling at her dis¬ 
posal. The force of habit is great, and may 
be so formed as to be difficult to check. 
Darwin found he had acquired, in common 
with most men, the habit of starting back at 
the sudden approach of danger, and no amount 
of will-power could enable him to keep his 
face pressed against the plate-glass front of 
the cage of the cobra in the Zoo while it 
struck at him, even though he exerted the 
full force of his will, and his reason told him 
there was no danger. The Duke of Welling¬ 
ton is credited with the dictum that habit is 
as strong as ten natures, and certainly when 
one sees what a soldier will do and is worth in 
a campaign when seasoned and well drilled, as 
compared with a raw recruit, he feels that the 
statement is rather under than oyer the mark, 
for he owes all his valour to habit! Habit is 
formed by the constant repetition of the same 
thought or act till a well-defined brain-path is 
formed between the groups of brain-cells con¬ 
cerned in its production. In the graphic 
language of Dr. Michael Foster, “ The will, 
blundering at first in the maze of the nervous 
network, gradually establishes (by repetition) 
easy paths. Whenever this is effected the 
slightest impulse seems to start the nerve- 
current along the whole of the associated 
groups and produces the habitual action. The 


nerve-current follows this route not now be¬ 
cause it is guided (as at first) by intelligence, 
but because this route offers the least resistance 
from habitual use.” 

Attention in the formation of the habit 
seems greatly to deepen its impression on the 
brain, and make it much more easy to estab¬ 
lish. A good memory, which is a psychical 
habit, is thus established by attention. 

The easiest time to form habits is in the 
growing brain in early childhood, notably before 
fifteen years of age. * As, however, my readers 
have passed this age, let me add that the brain 
still remains sufficiently plastic till thirty 
(which is, as we know, amongst women a 
magic age which continually recedes the nearer 
you approach it) for the formation of permanent 
habits. After that age, they are made with 
much difficulty, and are easily forgotten again, 
the brain being then better compared to india- 
rubber than clay. As a rule personal habits 
are acquired before twenty, professional habits 
before thirty. The old adage, 

If at first you don’t succeed, 

Try, try, tiy again, 

simply means : if a thing is too hard to do, 
establish a habit and you will accomplish it. 
Habits of thought are as truly and readily 
formed as habits of body. 

Attention may be deliberately manufactured 
as a habit by the inattentive. The habit of 
inquiry is easily acquired, and simply means 
going through life with one’s eyes open instead 
of shut. 

In a similar way most moral habits can be 
formed as mental habits, deliberately, surely, 
and easily, as compared with any other method. 
Thus decision, self-control, obedience, self- 
respect, unselfishness, courtesy, reverence, can 
one and all be formed by frequent repetition in 
early life. The knowledge and love of their 
moral value gives of course the will to form 
them and greatly helps the process. Habit forms 
character, or at least a good deal of it. The 
perfected woman is largely a creature of 
perfectly formed habits. Up to a certain 
point our character was formed for us by 
heredity and education, beyond this it is 
formed by us by habit. 

Many good habits are acquired at school. 
The habit of steady application; the habit of 
accurate thought is largely taught by the study 
of mathematics, and is of great value to girls 
who are seldom just or accurate, because their 
feelings and impulses are so strong. In using, 


therefore, the tool in self-modelling, the plan 

is, having grasped the subject (oneself) and the 
object (one’s aim), to fix the mind on the 
most besetting sin or failure first, and carefully 
establish a habit that shall overcome it. It is 
easier to choke out a bad weed by planting a 
flower that shall overshadow it, than to uproot 

it. Then take the next most prominent, and 

so steadily overcome and put to death not 
the vices and failures as a whole, but in detail, 
concentrating your forces on each in turn, and 
establishing in every case a good habit of 
the corresponding virtue in its place. Observe 
how scriptural is this principle. “ Lay aside 
the sin that doth most easily beset you,” and 
as regards the cultivation of the corresponding 
virtue : “ Let him that stole steal no more, 

but rather let him labour, etc.” “ Let no 
corrupt communication proceed out of your 
mouth, but that which is good,” and in each 
case the vice is to be supplanted by a virtue. 

Another powerful tool is the occupation of 
the mind with what is good. “Whatsoever 
things are pure, noble, of good repute, etc., 
think on these things.” We get like what¬ 
ever we are occupied with. We are like 
photographic plates partly sensitised, that 
dimly reproduce what they are placed before. 
Let us have lofty ideals and be ever occupied 
with them, and our character is then changed. 
This is a power quite different from that of habit¬ 
forming, but the method is equally recognised 
in Scripture. “We all . . . reflecting as in 
a mirror ” (or sensitive-plate) “ the glory of 
the Lord are changed from glory to glory,” or 
as it has been rendered, “ from character to 
character,” “ by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

Another tool is to have good teachers. The 
best teachers are best; and in self-modelling 
no second-rate work must be done. The 
Bible comes first, next all those voices living 
and dead that are God-sent, and capable ot 
inspiring in us those virtues that we lack. 

Coming down at last to the body, we use 
all and every means to develop it in grace, in 
strength, in beauty, and in health. And thus 
the knowledge of ourselves, so far from filling 
us with fatalism and morbidness, is the sure 
foundation on which we stand, and seek to 
build from the unworthy materials at our dis¬ 
posal, by habit, by precept, by example, by 
good methods, a better woman than she is 
girl, one whose path is upward and not down¬ 
ward, and whose last word ever is, however 
high the position she may attain, “ Not unto 
us, not unto us, O Lord, but unto Thy name 
be all glory and praise.” 


TAME DOVES. 



is always inte¬ 
resting to note 
how gentle 
kindness 
shown towards 
ourpet animals 
and birds will 
bring out vari¬ 
ous traits of 
character in them. 

Curious differences will be 
observed even between speci¬ 
mens which are of the same 
age and family and have been 
treated exactly alike from their 
earliest years. 

A pet creature can only show its true natuie 
when it is brought up so kindly as to be with¬ 
out fear. Alas, how seldom this is the case ! 

Almost all captive song-birds I have seen, 
excepting canaries, are sure to flutter more 
or less when anyone approaches their cage, 


and this instinctive effort to escape shows 
timidity and unhappiness. . I confess I could 
never find any pleasure in keeping a tiny 
captive which I knew was breaking its little 
heart in fruitless longings for fresh air and 
liberty. 

To show what thoughtful kindness will do 
in creating happy confidence, I should like to 
relate the history of my tame doves, Peace 
and Patience. 

These birds used to belong to a poor woman 
in our village, her only means of housing them 
was in a wooden box with a wire front. It 
was a wonder that they continued to live in 
such discomfort ; yet, without a bath, a nest- 
box, or anything to make their lives pleasant 
or healthy, they showed the grace of patient 
endurance by living on with merely their bare 
allowance of food and water. 

However, they were redeemed at last from 
their hard bondage, placed in a large wicker 
cage with plenty of suitable provender, enabled 


to sun themselves in a pleasant verandah, and 
to take a bath in pure water whenever they 
felt inclined. 

Their plumage soon began to improve, and 
became as smooth and soft as grey satin. 

After a time they were let out to fly about 
in the dining-room, and the male bird, Peace, 
might often be seen sitting on the marble 
clock gazing at himself in the looking-glass 
over the mantel-piece. I suppose he admired 
his own reflection, for he would go again and 
again to bow and curtsey and coo most 
lovingly to the bird he saw in the glass, and 
never seemed to find out it was himself all 
the while. 

In spite of this foppishness he was a most 
devoted mate, paying all kinds of tender 
attentions to his gentle little wife, following 
her about and often feeding her with any 
special dainty he might come across. 

Under these new and happy circumstances 
Peace and Patience began to think of rearing 
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a family, and we found them searching every¬ 
where for materials wherewith to build their 
nest. Not finding much that was suitable in 
my sitting-rooms, they went to the flower- 
vases and began pulling out the orchids and 
maiden-hair fern to line their nest. 

It looked very pretty to see the little grey 
bird flying across the room with a great pink 
flower in her beak; but we thought a more 
suitable substance might be offered to them, 
and very gladly they welcomed some little 
twigs and dried grass, with which, after much 
cooing and confabulation, they constructed 
the family home. 

In a day or two a pair of snow-white eggs 
appeared, and then for a fortnight the little 
hen-bird sat patiently brooding over them, 
scarcely leaving them long enough to take her 
necessary food. 

In due time we found two little doves were 
hatched, small, pink feeble-looking creatures 
they were; it seemed quite wonderful to 
think that they could ever grow up to be like 
their parents. 

Patience was so tame, that she would let 
me peep under her soft feathers to see how 
the tiny birds were progressing, and even if I 
took one of her children away to show to my 
friends she was in no way perturbed. 

It is a great surprise to see doves feeding 
their young ones. They take the tender little 
beak within their own and then pass the soft 
food, with which nature provides them at that 
time, from their own crop into the beak of the 
fledgelings. 

The young birds seemed to have excellent 
appetites and grew rapidly, developing tiny 
quill-feathers all over their bodies, and in a 
few weeks they were clothed with soft grey 
plumage, so that we could hardly tell parents 
from children. 

I have often heard doves spoken of as being 
less intelligent than other birds. On the 
contrary, my birds seem to think and almost to 
reason, as I believe my readers will agree when 
I tell them some of the clever things they have 
done. 

One day when I was sitting in a room some 
distance from the verandah where the doves 
were, Peace found me out and came tapping 


with his bill against the window. I am 
always accustomed to attend at once to any 
such appeal from a bird or animal, since I 
generally find it to mean that they urgently 
require something. 

In this case, as the evening was chilly, I 
let the three doves into their cage and brought 
it indoors ; but I soon found all was not right, 
for the male bird was greatly excited, 
apparently longing to get out again, so I 
opened the cage door and the window of the 
room, and away he flew. Presently I heard 
Peace cooing loudly, and, following the sound 
I found him under the verandah with the 
young dove that was missing; he was 
evidently trying to show me his truant child, • 
and as soon as I took them both up and 
carried them to the cage, Peace was quite 
happy and content. 

When the weather became warm and sunny 
the little pair decided that their next nest should 
be built in some clematis growing up the 
pillars of the verandah. 

It was a charming spot to select, for the 
little mother-bird had flickering sunbeams 
shining upon her whilst she sat, and leaves to 
shelter her from the heat. 

Now again a domestic difficulty arose and 
Peace came to tell me about it. What was 
he to do for building-materials ? I provided 
small flexible birch twigs and was amused to 
find that when I offered one, the little builder 
took it gladly, and flying off to the nest 
presented it to his wife, and she wove it into 
the family dwelling. 

Later on in the day it seemed to me that the 
comfort of the home would be improved by 
some softer material than interlacing twigs, so 
I added a carpet of fine soft shavings ; these 
also were quite approved, and after a time 
the nest was considered perfect. I felt in¬ 
clined to call it our nest, as I provided the 
materials and was allowed to help in the 
building. 

Two snowy eggs soon appeared, and then 
the parents took it by turns to sit upon the 
nest for about four hours at a time. This 
should teach us a beautiful lesson of unselfish¬ 
ness, for it must seem a little hard to have to 
sit still hour after hour and see another bird 


able to fly about enjoying the air and sunshine. 
I think my dove was well named Patience, but 
doubtless the strong feeling of mother love 
made it easy, and the affectionate little father- 
bird seemed always ready to take his turn in 
the domestic duties. . 

The first heavy shower after the nest was 
built made me rather anxious for the comfort 
of the sitting bird ; she would soon have been 
soaked with rain, so I racked my wits to 
devise a shelter. With some contrivance I 
managed to fix a slanting roof of stiff card¬ 
board so as to keep off rain and scorching 
sunshine. 

By talking quietly to my pet she seemed 
quite to understand that she was not to be 
alarmed, and sat calmly on her nest whilst I 
fixed her shelter. 

The bird that is off duty is fond of coming 
to visit me in the house. I am quite ac¬ 
customed to see a dove sitting amongst my 
working materials, I have even found an egg 
lying on my writing-table as a modest gift 
and token of affection from my gentle 
Patience. 

Peace looks very pretty when he perches on 
a white marble bust in the drawing-room. 
He dearly likes investigating anything fresh, 
and I once found him in the museum busily 
pulling an old nest to pieces, because it con¬ 
tained some materials he thought would be 
desirable for his own home. 

I learn many lessons from my little doves. 
I see how affection begets confidence. 

These little creatures trust me perfectly, and 
that gives me true pleasure, and makes them 
very dear to me. 

I think it is thus our Heavenly Father 
would have us show our love to Him. He 
says, “Hove them that love Me,” and the text 
goes on to say, “and those that seek Me 
early shall find Me.” 

Then let all the dear young people who 
read about m) r doves try to learn, from their 
history, how they can please God by showing 
their love and trust in Him, by going to Him 
continually with all their difficulties, not 
doubting that He will hear, and abundantly 
answer their prayers. 

E. Brightwen. 
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these days when the 
keen and anxious 
competition for bare 
livelihood is affect¬ 
ing women as well 
as men, and when 
parents have grown 
t o consider the 
question, “ What 
shall we do with 
our daughters ? ” of 
equal importance 
with the old cry, 
“ What shall we do 
with our sons ? ” the majority of the pro¬ 
fessions and occupations, once exclusively re¬ 
served for the bread-winning male, have been 
thrown open to women of all classes. From 
an educational point of view girls share equal 
privileges with their brothers. Step by step, 
from the Board School to the college, women 
may climb the mount of knowledge through 
the pleasant fields of culture on precisely the 
same level with men; and each year the 
wisdom of this equality may be seen from the 
most cursory glance at examination results all 
over the kingdom. The advancement women 
have made upon the old feminine ideal, whose 
“education has not been neglected; that is 
to say, she can write and spell, and speak 


French, and play on the harpsichord,” has 
entirely justified the recognition made by the 
country of her right to equal mental develop¬ 
ment with man. But there are many women to 
whom the higher education is impossible, 
perhaps for monetary reasons, perhaps because 
prejudice and old-fashioned notions have held 
them from sharing in the new advantages 
placed before them. But, be the reason what 
it may, there is a distinct class of women who, 
fairly well-educated, and with parents in a 
good position, find it necessary to work. The 
sterner occupations, for which lengthy train¬ 
ing is required, are closed to them ; literature, 
art, the City, business, the many avocations 
within their reach, are overcrowded ; they need 
occupation, but the world does not seem to 
need their labour. 

Perhaps such women, anxiously seeking 
work, and meeting only failure and disap¬ 
pointment, will learn a valuable lesson from 
the useful and successful business carried on 
by the Lady Agents in Kensington, and the 
Ladies’ Agency, near Victoria. The word 
“ business ” scarcely applies to the new paths 
these two agencies have struck across the 
limitless area of female occupation, for the 
work undertaken by each comes under no re¬ 
cognised heading of labour. 

Both agencies are entirely distinct, and in 


no way connected with one another, nor 
do they follow the same system. Priority 
must be given to the Ladies’ Agency, con¬ 
veniently situated in Belgravia, and close to 
Victoria. 

A small number of ladies, knowing the diffi¬ 
culty so often experienced by the travelling 
public and country residents of finding suitable 
rooms in London, formed themselves into a 
syndicate, for the purpose of providing good 
apartments not only in private houses but in 
hotels. Thus, a lady living in the country 
and wishing to stay for a few weeks in London, 
by writing to the agency stating the description 
of rooms she requires, the locality, the rental 
she is prepared to pay, would find on her arrival 
every arrangement made for her comfort, and, 
what is most important, a thoroughly trust¬ 
worthy landlady, the agency engaging no 
rooms of which they have not personal know¬ 
ledge. The percentage, paid according to 
the rental of the rooms, is very small, when 
the trouble attending apartment-seeldng is 
remembered. This agency exists practically 
for the benefit of the travelling public, com¬ 
plete arrangements being made for families 
passing through or staying for a short visit in 
London, but it also engages furnished houses 
both in town and country. So successful has 
the venture proved to be that during the 
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present summer its operations were extended 
to the Continent. Its recommendations of 
rooms and hotels at Dieppe, Boulogne, and 
many of the French watering-places, as well 
as in Paris, Rome, Naples, and the Italian 
cities, have met with such approval that Cairo, 
the Riviera and other winter resorts in Europe 
will be added to the already lengthy list of 
places to which the ramifications of the agency 
extend. The only other branch of this much- 
needed work is the engaging of travelling- 
maids and couriers. 

That the ladies who form the agency 
lighted upon a by-path full of possibility when 
they opened their doors, has been proved most 
decidedly by the response made from all parts 
of the country, and from Europe, and even 
from farther afield. The great advantage is 
of course that they know exactly the require¬ 
ments of their clients, and are able to meet 
them by their personal knowledge of the 
rooms they engage on their behalf. The 
saving of nerve-wony and discomfort to 
frequent travellers is incalculable, whilst 
landladies, whose names are upon the books, 
are beginning to contrast the steady supply of 
lodgers sent to them by the agency as against 
the old system of occasional recommendation, 
advertising, and the display of cards. 

There is no room in London for another 
agency of a similar nature, but thought¬ 
ful and energetic girls may, if desirous 
of following a remunerative and pleasant 
occupation, take many hints from this ac¬ 
count. In seaside or provincial towns, there 
is always a demand for rooms, and many 
harassed visitors, victims of designing and 
untrustworthy landladies, would hail with 


delight the establishment of a reliable agency, 
which would relieve them of the anxiety and 
trouble of trying new houses, and by its 
recommendation be sufficient guarantee of the 
fitness of the apartments as well as the excel¬ 
lence of the proprietor. 

The Lady Agents have not been established 
so long in Kensington as the Ladies 1 Agency 
in Belgravia, but they have already every 
reason to be satisfied with their particular 
venture. They confine themselves exclusively 
to the engaging of servants, and to shopping. 
The first part of their work smacks of the 
ordinary registry office, but the system upon 
which "the ladies are supplied with required 
maids is worked upon a very different plan. 
No fee is taken either from mistress or 
servant until both are satisfied, nor is a ser¬ 
vant’s name placed upon the books until 
her character has been proved beyond all 
disputing. 

The second part of the scheme is especially 
useful for country and colonial ladies. It is 
well known that even the best shop-keepers 
rarely suit their customers, who are obliged to 
conduct business with them by post, at least 
in the all-important matters of dress and 
millinery; in consequence, the Lady Agents 
receive as many commissions as they can 
execute. They are three in number: they 
have made shopping a fine art, and as in the 
case of the Ladies’ Agency, knowing their 
clients’ requirements, they are able to buy for 
them much more satisfactory materials than 
they would otherwise obtain by direct 
communication with the shops and large 
drapery establishments. One great branch ot 
the shopping business is the colonial connec¬ 


tion, especially with Australia, where the Lady 
Agents have many clients. They also intend 
to extend shopping operations to Paris, where 
they will doubtless in time establish a branch 
agency. 

This system on a small scale might very 
easily be adopted in the larger provincial 
towns, by girls who have acquaintances or 
friends in neighbouring villages and in the 
country round about, who would very gladly 
depute" the burden of a day’s household 
shopping at a small charge or percentage, to 
an efficient buyer or agent. In some instances 
the objects of both these agencies might be 
combined with success to the agent and 
advantage to the client. 

Before such a scheme could be carried into 
effect, a certain connection would have to be 
formed or failure would probably be the only 
result. Such agencies are not started without 
considerable preparation and the distinct 
promises of commissions, but the necessity for 
a person possessing common sense and average 
taste, who will save purchasers the fatigue of 
a railway journey and a tiring day’s shopping 
in a country town or provincial city, is so 
urgent—especially in the more remote country 
districts—that any girl determining to under¬ 
take such work would receive as much 
employment as she could fulfil. 

The idea is in every way worthy of serious 
consideration. The operations of the Ladies’ 
Agency and of the Lady Agents have been 
detailed with the object that girl readers of 
this paper living in districts where they may 
utilise their time by similar occupation can, if 
they so desire, derive information and sugges¬ 
tive hints therefrom. F. H. 
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Being a scheme for studying the Bible day 
by day for self-culture, with test questions to 
prove that the reading has not been wasted. 

Rules. 

Half-an-hour’s study and reading each day. 

A course of Biblical study will occupy 
three years and three months. 

Ten questions to be published each month 
in the “ G. O. P.” 

Answers to be sent in by the first week 
in the following month by readers in Great 
Britain ; by readers in Greater Britain answers 
to be sent within a month later. 

Books required for the present year’s 
study:— The Bible Handbook (Dr. Angus, 
R. T. S., 5s.); Bible Cyclopaedia (Dr. Eadie, 
R. T. S.) ; Oxford (or Queen’s Printers’) 
Aids to the Study of the Bible, is. or 3s. 6d. ; 
the Revised Version of the Bible. 

Prizes will be given at the close of each 
year (not of the course). 

First Prizes will be given to each student 
who has obtained the necessary number of 
marks. Also a certain number of Second 
Prizes, according to the number of the stu¬ 
dents, will be given to the best of those who 
have reached the required standard. Hand¬ 


writing and neatness in the MSS. will be 
considered. 

First Prizes to consist of books to the value 
of One Guinea. Second Prizes to the value of 
Half-a-Guinea. Students who are prepared 
to make-up the answers to the questions that 
have gone before may join at any time during 
the first six months of the “ G. O.P.” year, 
i.e. from November to April inclusive. But 
in all cases the subscription will be is. per 
annum, payable always in advance, and sent 
by postal note to the Editor of The Girl’s 
Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 
Each letter in connection with this work to 
have written upon the envelope “ The Girl’s 
Own Guild.” A card of membership will be 
sent to each member, signed by the Editor. 


QUESTIONS. 

131. What period is embraced in the 1st 
Book of Kings ? by whom is it supposed to 
have been compiled ? Name some of its 
sources. Into what natural divisions does it 
fall ? 

132. The history of what two great pro¬ 
phets does it contain ? 

133. Briefly describe David in his various 
aspects, as king, warrior, statesman, poet, 


musician, prophet, and as an eminent type of 
Christ ? 

134. What event precipitated the recogni¬ 
tion of Solomon as the successor of his father ? 
And where was he anointed ? 

135. Who were the Clierethites and Pele- 
tliites, and where are they and their captain 
mentioned ? On what three occasions was 
the captain sent as an executioner ? 

136. In what respect was the prayer of 
Solomon remarkable ? And where do we 
find that David predicted his great wisdom ? 

137. Who were the two Hirams of whom 
mention is made in the history of David and 
Solomon, and in what connection did they 
severally stand in regard to the erection of 
the Temple ? 

138. Give the two names of Solomon and 
their respective signification, and state by 
whom the second name was given ? 

139. Give the three allusions to Solomon in 
the New Testament, and show by a reference 
to Deuteronomy, that Solomon violated the 
principles of the Hebrew constitution, and the 
laws laid down for future kings. 

140. When was God’s last manifestation of 
Himself to Solomon ? and how were His 
judgments fulfilled by His message to Jero¬ 
boam, through the Prophet Ahijah ? 
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ANSWERS TO CORRES¬ 
PONDENTS. 

ART. 

Vauohan. —The little painting is really very well 
done, but you need some lessons, and to understand 
how to wash-in the colours. 

Kay will obtain both oil and mediums from an artists’ 
colourman, and will require both.—2. March 6th, 
1877, was a Tuesday. 

Martha H. K.—You have an eye for form without 
doubt. Why not go to a school of art in your own 
town ? 

Ausdell must apply to the publishers of any illus¬ 
trated papers or magazines. 

Lottie should persevere in her drawing, and try to 
have lessons at a school of art; her drawings are 
excellent. 

M. M. B.—Terra-cotta plaques do not require to be 
varnished before painting in oils. Hold the brush 
upright during the process of painting, because, 
otherwise, streaks appear on such a surface. If 
you wish the colours to dry dead-looking mix them 
with turpentine. The use of copal varnish after 
the painting is finished helps to preserve the work, 
but produces a very shiny effect like that of an oil- 
ehromo. This we do not consider an improvement, 
and should recommend in preference the mixture of 
Robertson’s medium with the paints, and laid on 
when the work is finished as a slight coating, the 
glazed appearance will be avoided, while the colours 
will be preserved. 

Annette. —You should fasten the engraving upon a 
smooth board by pins, with the face downwards, on 
a sheet of white paper, laying another sheet, very 
slightly moistened, upon its back; upon this lay 
some blotting-paper, and pass a fairly-hot flat-iron 
very carefully over the part which has been creased, 
until you find that it has become as smooth as the 
rest. After this process press the engraving (not 
heavily) between printers’ glazed boards, if you can 
borrow them, but otherwise employ the best and 
smoothest you may have. This treatment requires 
very careful accomplishment. 

Ranunculus Ficaria.—W e cannot tell you whether 
Miss M. Evil has given up her drawing society or 
not; but we can give you the addresses of two 
from which you can make your own choice. Miss 
H. S. Adkins, Newton Villa, Faversham, has given 
us a notice of her Portfolio Sketch Society; annual 
subscription, 2s. 6d.—prizes given. Also, the Port¬ 
folio Sketching Society—Secretary, Aliss Sturmey, 
Fern Bank, Coventry; annual subscription, 
2s. 6d., and prizes awarded. 

Lena Lawson. — We name your art club with plea¬ 
sure, which you have recently started “ for amateurs 
or beginners,” and give your address—Craven 
House, Gauden Road, Clapham, and that the 
annual subscription is only one shilling. Addressed 
and stamped envelope to be sent for rules. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

Che am. —The London National Training School of 
Cookery, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W., has 
classes for high-class cookery ; apply for the “ Di¬ 
rectory.” 

Marjorie might flavour with either cloves or cinna¬ 
mon. With these she would turn the pears a 
brownish hue. 

Regular Reader could prepare the crumbs before¬ 
hand from toast; and when needed for game, &c., 
they could then be made hot with a little butter. 

Mrs. A. B.— Thp. Girls' Own Cookery Book (is.), 
published at 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

Lynton— To make cocoanut tablet. Grate one 
coeoanut, take one pound of castor sugar (or con¬ 
fectioner’s sugar, which is finer), three gills of 
water, and boil both together until the thermometer 
reaches 260 degrees Fahr. Then put in the grated 
cocoanut, remove the thermometer, and let it boil 
for three minutes, stirring it all the time; take it 
off the fire, and stir it gently, until the mixture 
becomes thick and white ; pour it out on a marble 
slab, flatten, and when cold cut it into tablets or 
bars. 

Julie— We are gratified by your letter, and glad 
you liked the article on “Little-Known Fruits and 
\ egetables ” and the “ Wards of St. Margaret’s ” 
as well as the “ G. O. P.” altogether. Of course 
we recommend our own cookery book—a small 
portable one—The Girls' Own Cookery Book, to 
lie had at our publishing office. The letters (in 
your writing) need a little more careful formation. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ciiristabel. — Write for information to Professor 
Brown, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 

A Sufferer. — For rheumatic gout, Carslbad, in 
Bohemia, is recommended. It is 820 miles from 
Paris, via Strasburg and Eger—thirty hours. In 
June and July the rooms should be engaged be¬ 
forehand. You should go to a tourist agency in 
London. 

F.dith N.—Many thanks for your pleasant and in¬ 
teresting letter. 


OUR PUZZLE POEM FOR DECEMBER. 

Christmas Memories 
Mterertteehristmases 4aaa 
V/teretteMimeetfaiooeethat L ^ecLddowedoabLe l 
R nxthean io loauaLabo r rrthatbfel 
P»iJ A 

Tteprcpr^i? sosothm ^ 

The hoLyesetheerjoyjoo 0 0 g hell 

J & &U5(M£SWell 

Anattaitheioo 

And,: dheyearsreedTTfoLLthewaseee 




tl.eTovo (t T/"/T"- and are offered for the best solutions of 

the above -ruzzle Poem. I he following conditions must be observed 

1. Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only. 

2. Each paper to be headed with the name and address of the competitor. 

3. Attention must be paid to spelling, punctuation, and neatness 

^ “ p “" 
r "“ “" d >«jt u. 

N.B. With a view to make the interest in the competition as general as possible no nrize 
will be awarded to any competitor who has been successful before. Specmi mention will 
however, be made of solvers who, but for this rule, would have received prizes ’ 


Anna B.— In this time of earthquakes your query is a 
natural one. Although in localities where there are 
hot mineral springs they might be expected, never¬ 
theless we do not appear to be in the line, so to 
speak, of these disturbances, which seems to run 
from Etna to Stromboli, and Vesuvius, and passing 
through Scotland to Heckla. Small earthquakes 
do not appear to make themselves felt beyond an 
ar .ea about 500 miles in diameter, and more 
trifling ones might not be perceptible at a distance 
of more than from 100 to 150 miles from it. In 
the case of really great convulsions, the diameters 
of the circles they affect may measure as much as 
from 1,000 to 1,200 miles; but such as these are 
most happily, very rare. 

J. E. S.—In the British Museum there is an amulet 
of glass bearing the name of Meantef IV., an 
Egyptian king of the nth dynasty, h.c. 2423. The 
earliest glass has been found in Egypt, and is 
represented on the monuments. 

Temperance. —1. In London “ hoard wages ” would 
range from 7s. to 12s. a week.—2. The 24th junc 
1874, was a Wednesday. 


M. E. Jackson (Bombay Pres.).—We are happy to 
gwe your answer to a reader signing herself 
Doubtful. We have had two of the Hibiscus 
iniitabi/ism our garden (Mozufferpore, Tirhoot, 
India). The flowers are like a double peony, and 
look very handsome against the pale green leaves, 
which look like velvet. Our trees flowered in 
November, and will begin again when the rains set 
in. We thank you for the information you have 
given. 

Robert.— The question you ask is not one on which 
we can pronounce an opinion ex cathedra . as it is 
one of those in which everyone must be “fully per¬ 
suaded in his own mind;” and be guided by the 
study of the Scriptures and by prayer, as you very 
properly propose to ask Divine leading. The 
question is one of many on which the most godlv 
persons hold different views, the one from the 
other, and it would be inexpedient to open the 
question for general reading. Some it is better to 
discuss in private. 

Camilla.—H e is entitled to be called “captain” 
it he have passed his examination, we suppose. 
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Gloirk de Dijon.— Read Mrs. E. Brewer’s articles 
on “ Precious Stones.” If you wish to be an expert 
in detecting spurious jewels from the genuine, you 
should study under a good lapidary (as some jewel¬ 
lers are). Diamonds are so wonderfully imitated in 
these days that no amateur could detect the arti¬ 
ficial. Take yours to a lapidary. 

A Dweller on the Bosphorus.— The story about 
the cot in a hospital, which may be endowed by a 
million stamps, is one of the many inventions about 
stamps which emanate from no one knows where. 

R.—JVie Handbook of the English Tongue , by Dr. 
Angus, 56, Paternoster Row, E.C., will help you. 
The price is 5s. 

Christmas Bells. —We have read your letter with 
much interest, and feel pleased at your account of 
the reception of “The Angels of the Bells” under 
those far-off skies. 

A Stuart Worshipper. — It seems impossible to 
judge of the beauty of people of those days. Cer¬ 
tainly it is difficult to fancy they could have been 
lovely, judging from some of their portraits and by 
our ideas. 

Mary. —Easter Sunday fell on Lady Day in 1649— 
the year that Charles I. was beheaded—and since 
that in 1722, 1733 and 1744. We suppose you are 
thinking of the old prophecy— 

“When Easter falls in our Lady’s lap. 

On England will come a great mishap; ” 

but, fortunately, it has not been quite fulfilled. 

Yoxes. —To “ ride Shanks’ mare ” is to go on foot; 
the “ shanks ” being the legs. 

A Reader.— Aar nihilo nihil Jit , means from out of 
nothing nothing comes. 

Coward. —You are an instrument only and not a 
principal. But perhaps you will find the story told 
in 2 Kings v. 18, will be a help to you. You must 
read it and pray over it too. 

Enquirer. —The 9th July, 1821, was a Monday. 


Adolphus Jones.— The Cert nine News of the Pre¬ 
sent Week was the name of the first newspaper 
published in 1631. 

North West (Assinaboia). — We regret so much 
that we can answer neither of your questions, both 
concerning matters beyond our province ; but we 
greet you warmly, and hope, if you do write again, 
you will choose better subjects. We cannot deal 
with patent articles. 

Strawberry.— The 28th September, 1874, was a 
Monday. 

Mabel. —1. There are several Dictionaries of Quo¬ 
tations, all more or less good. You could get one 
second-hand.—2. The 23rd June, 1880, was a Wed¬ 
nesday. 

A Lover of Flowers. —1. A lump of charcoal put 
into the water will keep the flowers longer, it is 
said.—2. There is nothing to prevent you signing 
your name “ Mary Annie ” if you wish. 

Try again.—You must count the number of feet in 
your verses, and make them right. Take a shorter 
poem of Longfellow’s, and try it and your own 
composition together. 

Minnie and Rikie (Holland).—'The Oxford Hand¬ 
book Helps to the Study of the Bible is what you 
need. There is a large edition, and a small one at 
is. Write to the R.T.S., 56, Paternoster Row, 
E.C., for a copy, and also for their catalogue which 
is full of the books of the kind you need to help you. 

Shin— July 31st, 1892, was a Sunday. 

Sister to a B.A.—The four stories you mention are 
all contained in the first volume of the Girl’s Own 
Paper. “ Cora ; or, Three Years of a Girl’s Life ” 
is reprinted and can be obtained at 56, Paternoster 
Row, price 2s. 6d. 

Dumb-bell should lie flat on her back for half an 
hour each time, several times a day. This will 
strengthen the back; the dumb-bells should be 
used with care, as you may do more harm than 
good. 


Marguerite E. A. H.—Julia, feminine of Julius 
—soft haired; Charlotte, feminine of Charles— 
manly, noble ; Sylvia, feminine of Sylvanus—living 
in a wood ; Laura—a laurel; Helen or Ellen—light; 
Hugh—mind or soul; Alice is the same as Adeline 
—of noble birth. 

Kate Lasseli.s. —We can only advise you to read as 
much as possible and teach yourself by that means. 
You might write out passages that impress you, 
and so fix the ideas in your mind. This will im¬ 
prove your handwriting also. 


THE DELINQUENT. 

Foreign Award. 

Class I. 

Highly Commended .—Kate M. Ray (Rome), 
Cyril Sayers (St. Kitts). 

Honourable Mention .—Nina Alexander (India), 
Harry E. Bevan (Ceylon), Alice G. and 

E. M. H. Eckel (Barbados), Sarah Lewis 
(S. Africa), Mary Malone (Antigua), 

F. M. Musgrave (Natal), Amy and Cecil 
Prettyman (Tasmania), Rachel Rajh 
(Burma), P. N. Roy (Allahabad), Miss 
Sheppard (Montreal). 

Class II. 

Honourable Mention .—Annie M. Chatterjee 
(Allahabad), S. P. McLennan (Nova 
Scotia), M. Linds (Kingston, Jamaica), 
Eleanora C. McEwan (Natal). 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IN THE STUDIO OF THE MYSTERIOUS COUNT. 

[HE atmo¬ 
sphere of 
the studio, 
the smell 
of paint 
and oil 
escaped 
through 
the half¬ 
open door, over 
which, however, 
was hung a. for- 
tiere. 

“When the 
door stands 
thus,” said Mrs. 
Trelawney, “itis 
a sign that we 
may enter and look at the pictures with¬ 
out asking admittance. Come ! ” 

A moment later, Marion found herself 
in a large room, perfectly arranged as 
to light; the walls were hung with a 
few line works of art, and there were a 
variety of models exquisitely draped 
disposed here and there. On two or 
three easels pushed into a corner stood 
some studies, evidently the work of im¬ 
mature minds and unskilful fingers. 

“This boat is Jack’s performance,” 
said Mrs. Trelawney with evident pride. 
“This head, Ethel’s. The flowers are 
Celia’s ; poor child, how she wept over 
them! ” 

“ This will be your easel,” said Bob 
Lowe, suddenly appearing from behind 
a curtain. “ You have been accustomed 
to draw from nature, I believe ? ” 

“I tried to sketch,” said Marion, 
flushing. 

“Of course. Sketching without any 
knowledge of perspective is quite the 
fashion with young people.” 

“ Father taught me a little about per¬ 
spective,” said Marion, modestly. 

“ Ah, good! ” he replied. 

“As this is her first day,” said Mrs. 
Trelawney, “I shall not allow her to 
work too long. I will send Elbe for her 
at twelve o’clock.” 

“Very good!” replied Bob Lowe, 
pleasantly. Then, when Mrs. Trelawney 
had left the studio, he said, “ Let us try 
and find out what you can do in these 
two hours.” 

He then placed a plaster cast of a leaf 
on the table, set the easel in a good 
light, and motioned to Marion to take 
her seat. He smiled kindly enough at 
her when he saw that her fingers fairly 
trembled with nervousness, and with¬ 


drew to his own curtained recess where 
he was elaborating what he termed a 
“creation.” This work was full of 
talent and exquisitely executed ; yet the 
design showed lack of power of concen¬ 
tration, not in the workmanship, but in 
the brain which conceived the idea. The 
uninitiated could not have followed the 
thread of the story. Perhaps the Tre- 
lawneys were the only people who 
really understood that some missing 
link in their friend’s mind was the true 
cause of his failures ; lack of power to 
reason logically, his habit of perpetually 
rushing off to some forlorn hope, render¬ 
ing next to useless the really noble powers 
with which he was endowed by nature. 

Left to herself Marion became re¬ 
assured, and threw herself with the 
greatest enthusiasm into her work, drew 
and shaded with indiscriminate zeal, 
and finally having put in the finishing 
touches, sat quietly waiting for her 
teacher to give his verdict, which she 
hoped would be favourable. 

Presently Bob Lowe approached, took 
up the sketch with stately dignity, and 
gave it one glance ; then he replaced it 
carefully in its former position on the 
easel. 

“ It is good, you think,” said he. 

Marion trembled instinctively. 

He repeated his question, glaring at 
her through his spectacles. Marion 
saw that she was expected to reply. 
She knew nothing of the art of dis¬ 
sembling, fortunately for her ; at any and 
every tribunal she must say exactly the 
truth ; but she wished she might not be 
forced to express an opinion. 

“ Are you satisfied with your work ? ” 
he asked, still glaring. 

“ I don’t think I am quite satisfied,” 
she replied simply and in a judicial 
manner, trying to find out and express 
her exact feeling on the matter. “But 
—I think it looks very nice. I never did 
anything else quite so well, I am sure, 
for it is so convenient to work at an 
easel. I always held my book flat on 
the table before.” 

She ended almost in a whisper, for 
she saw that her words were not re¬ 
ceived amiably by her questioner. 
What would he do to her ? 

He did nothing. He stood there in 
dignified silence, trying to realise that a 
mind could be so utterly ignorant of 
first principles as to consider that bung¬ 
ling attempt “very nice.” Marion’s 
eyes, at first cast down, were raised 
bravely to his ; she read the meaning of 
the glance directed at her, and turned 
whiter than a lily. 


“Oh,” she cried desperately, “am I 
too stupid for you ? Indeed, indeed, I 
will try my very best to learn, and to 
remember what you tell me.” 

Unshed tears lingered on her long 
eye-lashes. 

“Just what I want,” he said, hastily. 
“Don’t move hand or foot, I beg of 
you.” 

If he wanted the face of a martyr on 
the rack, he might well choose that of 
the young girl before him, who had to 
wait until he had leisure to think of her 
for an answer to her question. Could 
he have realised all it meant to her, he 
surely must have been more considerate. 
As it was, he marvelled that Marion’s 
expression remained unchanged, that 
the strained tense lines seemed to be¬ 
come intensified rather than lost as he 
dashed at his work. Her poor sketch 
tossed aside lay face downward on the 
ground; she would hardly have felt 
consoled for her present suffering had 
she known what a lovely face was grow¬ 
ing on the canvas upon which Bob 
Lowe was working. 

“That will do. You can go,” he 
said, presently. 

Marion stood her ground bravely. 
Some tears welled up, were driven back, 
and not permitted even to linger in the 
gentian eyes. 

“If you please,” she said, “I must 
know. Am I too stupid to learn to 
draw ? Am I to—come again ? ”, 

A beneficent smile which lighted the 
face of the artist showed that he had 
at length read the source of her pained 
expression. 

“ Pardon,” he said, “ I remember now 
I did not answer your most natural ques¬ 
tion. To-morrow }'ou shall learn how to 
see, and perhaps some first principles 
as to how to draw.” 

Then he drew aside the for tier e for 
her to pass out of the studio, with a bow 
of farewell which would have graced a 
court. Elbe arrived just in time to see 
it, and of course it produced in her an 
irresistible fit of the giggles. 

“ He is evidently pleased with his 
pupil,” she said; “he never honours 
me so far.” 

“He says I may come to-morrow,” 
said Marion, gladly. “ I was afraid he 
would never let me into the studio again, 
I did so badly; and I did not know my 
work was all wrong.” 

“Let you come? Why, he is in the 
seventh heaven to be sure of a victim ! ” 
cried Elbe. “And now for tennis; a 
whole hour before lunch.” 

(To be continued.) 


Religion as it should be. —There is 
nothing selfish in religion ; the more you give 
away the more you have. If you can keep all 
your religion to yourself, you may be sure you 
have a religion that is not worth anything. 

The Land’s End. —Land’s End, although 
the most westerly point of England, is by no 
means the most westerly of our island; there 
are several parts of Scotland more westerly 
still; and Ardnamurchan Point, the farthest, 
is ten miles farther west than Land’s End. 


VARIETIES. 

Good Advice. —Never fear to bring the 
sublimest motive to the smallest duty, and the 
most infinite comfort to the smallest trouble. 

A Hint in Good Manners. —Nothing so 
prevents our being natural as the desire of 
appearing so .—La Rochefoucauld. 

Extraordinary Merit. —The mark of 
extraordinary merit is to see those most envious 
of it constrained to praise it. 

La Rochefoucauld. 


Newly Married. 

A. : 11 That’s a newly married couple.” 

B. : “ How do you know ? ” 

A. : “ He is always stepping on her dress.” 

B. : “ What does that prove ? ” 

A.: “After he has been married some 
time, and found out what a dress costs, he 
will be more careful.” 

Life Worth Living.—M ake life a ministry 
of love and it will always be worth living. 

Browning. 




SOME GIRL-GRADUATES: 

A FEW SKETCHES BY ONE OF THEM. 


PART I. 

T was Miss Barnes’ third 
year at Newnham Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. She 
belonged to it, perhaps, 
more than to the two 
previous years. Rich, 
plain, and, as she 
phrased it, too old for 
any nonsense, she had 
been induced to come 
up for three years of 
university life with the 
sole object of pursuing 
her studies in natural 
science. 

Hitherto her life had 
been spent in a country 
house of her own with 
a timid little aunt for 
chaperone. The vil¬ 
lagers stood much in 
awe of her, the good clergyman’s wife was 
always relieved when her duty-calls found 
only Miss Maynard, the aunt, at home, while 
the doctor voted her the only sensible woman 
in his part of the country. But at college her 
position changed. On the first evening of her 
arrival she had found herself standing silent 
and abashed in the white-haired presence of 
“ The Principal,” learning in a few gentle 
words that money could not obtain the larger 
room she coveted, that a preliminary examin¬ 
ation was an inexorable necessity, and that 
those first-year students were wise who realised 
the possible superiority of their seniors. 

Miss Barnes went back to her room, limply 
wondering if the several students who passed 
her in the long corridors were conscious of her 
discomfiture. 

“ I wish I had never come,” she thought 
as the big bell summoned her down to the 
half-past six dinner in the long, many- 
windowed hall—the one formal meal, with 
servants in waiting, of the day. 

A bad failure in the language group of the 
preliminary examination, familiarly known as 
“ The Little Go,” reduced her soon afterwards 
to an angry heap of misery. She lay on her 
bed with darkened blind, and was only roused 
by the cheery voice of Miss Blakeley, the 
resident classical lecturer, at her door. 

“Ever so many of our students have done 
the same,” she was assured. “ A good steady 
six hours’ grind a day at the subjects you don’t 
like, and an hour or two occasionally, to keep 
your hand in at those you do, will see you 
through at Christmas.” 

Miss Barnes set her lips together and 
“scraped” when the time came, so that she 
could take holiday with a light heart and 
come back free to give herself unreservedly to 
her own special work for the rest of the three 
years in which an Honours Degree (a Tripos) 
must be won or lost for good or ill. 

By this time, also, she had grown more 
used to the social side of university life. She 
joined the usual number of literary societies, 
sat on the Conservative side of the college 
parliament, and watched the dancers enjoy 
their merry hour on Thursday evening without 
any strong sensation of being out of her 
element. The third and second year students, 
who had called on her in their “off” hours, 
had ceased to do so as a matter of kindness to 
a stranger, and she found herself left to the 
companionship of the students of her own 
year and subject, and to such friends as she 
was able to make for herself. 

“We have but one course of treatment for 


the natural assertiveness of ignorance,” ex¬ 
plained a university professor not long ago, 
“ and that is, wholesome neglect! ” 

A few weeks of it converted Miss Barnes of 
Bristowe House, Bristowe, into a somewhat 
subdued woman with a slight tendency still to 
break into excited dogmatics, if the occasion 
offered and no restraining influence was at 
hand, but with a new-bom sense of insecurity 
which would often send her stumbling mid¬ 
way in an argument. 

She found, however, considerable outlet for 
her energies in the decoration of her room. 
At first a stucly-bedroom, with dimensions 
even less than the stereotyped fifteen feet by 
twenty, filled her with dismay. The three 
halls of red brick, where Newnham students 
make their home, and which lie now all within 
one wall, have come into being one by one. 
Miss Barnes found that her lines had been laid 
by the ruling powers in what is now known as 
Old Hall, or the first one that reared its head 
within the boundaries of Cambridge town in 
the early days of the higher education of 
women. 

It is built in the Queen Anne style—with a 
difference here and there—some three storeys 
high, and facing north and south. Her room 
lay to the west, overlooking the old-fashioned 
garden of nightingale fame, and catching in 
its deep, balconied window the red gleams of 
the sun as it sank to rest in the far Fen 
country. Its walls were covered with a Moms 
paper of a rich yellow pattern, and at the 
window hung a heavy curtain of moss-green 
art serge. Beneath it stood a well-carven 
chest of black oak, that had once been the 
pride of some ancient farmhouse deep in the 
shire. A bureau of similar type stood by the 
right-hand wall, with brass handles to brighten 
the dark surface. Across one comer a curving 
shelf was fixed, and from it a pretty terra¬ 
cotta chintz was hanging, forming the only 
wardrobe of which girl-undergraduates may 
boast. 

“ You see, we are not supposed to believe in 
many frocks,” laughed a second-year student 
as she saw the bewildered expression in Miss 
Barnes’ eyes. “ Soft stuffs are best, made 
Liberty fashion. This kind of room would 
keep the firm going with customers all the 
year round! ” 

The narrow bed was cunningly hidden under 
a cover of the same chintz, and with its frilled 
pillow at one end, and bolster at the other, 
each in a separate case, looked as dainty as 
any sofa in a duchess’s drawing-room. A 
swing-chair, two green rush-bottomed chairs 
with black legs, and a tall wooden movable 
cupboard, which did duty as a lamp-stand by 
day and a washing-stand by night, completed 
the furniture. A broad brown strip of stained 
and polished floor ran round a yellow-green 
carpet, and a tiled hearth with a white stone 
border made a home for the brightest of 
fires. 

The monotony of the walls was broken only 
by a looking-glass, little more than a foot 
square. 

“ There are one or two full-length mirrors 
scattered over the place, but you will only 
want them for the fancy dress ball which we 
give each other once a year,” continued the 
same visitor merrily. “We only got those 
after a piteous poem on the subject. The 
student who wrote it pinned it on the notice 
board, and it made the council laugh so that 
they had to come to the rescue of ‘Vanitv 
Forlorn.’ ” 

Miss Barnes surveyed her small felt hat and 
masculine necktie in the shining surface allotted 



her, and felt proudly conscious that for her, at 
least, its dimensions would prove all-sufficient. 

The other rooms on her floor, and on those 
above and below were different in colouring 
and shape, but alike in all essentials so far as 
the authorities were concerned in their equip¬ 
ment. It was the incoming of their different 
inhabitants that gave them their well-known 
individuality, and Miss Barnes did not wait 
long for its stamp. Her trunks and packing- 
cases on their arrival had filled every available 
corner, and by the time she had opened the 
first three with an amused maid’s assistance, 
she was in despair. 

Who would put up her bookcases ? How 
could she hang her pictures ? Where should 
she find room for all her clothes ? 

The huge hearthrug of bear-skin, which she 
had brought from the Bristowe drawing-room, 
covered half the floor, and her large engravings 
of the Sir Frederick Leighton and Alma 
Tadema school looked suddenly meaningless 
and ostentatious. They did not belong to 
her life. She had bought them because she 
conceived them to be the proper thing, and 
the price had marked them as “uncommon.” 
At the end of the first week she had sent them 
home for Miss Maynard’s delectation, and 
replaced them by a few small autotypes of 
such pictures as G. F. Watts’s “Hope,” 
Burne-Jones’s “ Temperantia,” and “Dante’s 
Dream,” by Rossetti. They were beautifully 
framed and mounted, but gave her little 
pleasure. She had never been used to 
changing her thoughts and ideas to suit other 
people, and a new sensation of worthlessness 
and insincerity robbed her of her usual noisy 
self-confidence. 

In the same way rich lace curtains at her 
window were discarded for a cowslip coloured 
art muslin. 

“You can get it for a few pence a yard,” 
she was told, with the cheery love of uncostly 
beauty which characterises Newnham life. 

Whole sets of Dickens, Scott and Thackeray, 
with a medley of essayists and poets were 
weeded down to the favourite few which had 
really moved her life, and opened at pages of 
special interest of their own accord. For all 
else the splendid library, with its morning 
sunshine and booldined shelves did fullest 
service. Her science bookshelf took the place 
of honour over her desk, and a little table for 
her microscope, and one for afternoon tea were 
the only two out of five that were allowed to 
stay. Fans, pots, vases, bric-a-brac of all de¬ 
scriptions covered the mantelshelf and loaded 
innumerable brackets. The maid at the end 
of the first term pleaded for some relief. 

“’Tis the dusting,” she said; and in a 
sudden reaction of feeling, Miss Barnes ordered 
a professional “ packer ”-up from the town and 
despatched the whole collection to a girl’s 
club in the East End of London, for which 
her sympathy had been solicited by a fellow- 
student. 

In her second year, with the help of an 
ingenious chum, she worked out a scheme of 
colour after the red, orange, yellow, blue, etc., 
of the solar spectrum, and felt more at home 
than she had done for months with a bit of 
herself expressed in her surroundings. 

Miss Barnes’ friends were curiously unlike 
herself. 

Chief amongst them was a Miss Maud 
Heathcombe. She was the daughter of an 
Oxford Don, sent to Cambridge for a change, 
and had dissolved a good education in a mist 
of aesthetic and most philosophic nihilism. 
Anaemic and listless, she had cultivated a 
silent sense of immeasurable superiority to all 
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the commonplace mortals who were possessed 
of convictions, and the determination to bring 
their lives into an accordance with their creed. 
She hung rosaries, blessed by the Pope, in 
front of a little crucifix which she had brought 
from the Black Forest, “ because it was so 
picturesque.” 

In winter evenings she would endeavour to 
light her room with the flickering flame of 
little lamps from the Catacombs, calling up 
visions of the fugitive Christians, and their 
willing losing of their lives for their Master’s 
sake. 

In the spring she would produce bitter cakes 
of unleavened bread and eat them daintily at 
afternoon tea, “out of respect for the Jewish 
religion.” 

A cast of the god Buddha stood on a bracket 
over her desk, and she would assure her friends 
that in its expression she found the controlling 
influence of her life. She was “in” for the 
Historical Tripos, and did her work with a 
dainty method that captivated Miss Barnes. 
Their rooms lay opposite one another, and 
Miss Heathcombe, who believed in “ avoidance 
of pain ” decided to cultivate a neighbour 
whose inattention to her particular hobbies 
might injure her peace of mind. She was 
musical, of course, but for anyone else to 
practise in her vicinity while she was resting 
was, she assured her friends, more than she 
could endure. 

Her slight swaying figure in its loose 
aesthetic dress was a revelation to Miss Barnes’ 
country eyes, and Miss Heathcombe spent 
many pleasant hours in impressing herself 
gracefully upon her. She liked exciting her 
admiration, and was quite willing to admit her 
companion to a seat near her invisible throne, 
so long as she did not venture to usurp it. 

When Miss Heathcombe was out of the 
way the quiet daughter of a country clergyman, 
who had once lived near Bristowe, would step 
in to talk over “ home ” things with Miss 
Barnes. She was engaged to a curate, then 
hard at work in an East End parish, and 
looked upon the careless freedom and mental 
wealth of her Newnham career as a great gift 
to be turned into greater service in the days 
to come. At five o’clock she would often slip 
out and hurry through the beautiful lime-tree 
avenue of King’s College, over the bridge, and 
round the rich green lawn which slopes down 
to the river, to attend the evensong service in 
the beautiful chapel. 

“ "Where light and shade repose, where 
music dwells, 

Lingering, and wandering on as loth to 
die.” 


Miss Heathcombe laughed at her as narrow¬ 
minded ; but Miss Barnes, who sometimes 
went with her, watched her curiously and 
longed to share the secret which filled her eyes 
with such happy, peaceful light. 

Through her introduction too she came to 
know little Eva Grey. Nearly every year has 
its “story” student, whose name is the signal 
for merry laughter, in which the victim often 
joins the most heartily; but Eva assuredly 
must have surpassed her fellows. With a 
round curly head and blue eyes, much after 
the fashion of one of Reynolds’ cherubs, she 
seemed to live in a perpetual scrape. 

One morning she would fall asleep on her 
rug and miss her lecture. Her papers were 
often mislaid, her work always behind ; even 
the darning of her stockings was a constant 
source of tribulation. She would undertake 
the care of a neighbour’s fire, an errand in the 
town, or accept an invitation to a tea or 
cocoa, as the afterwork impromptu evening 
meal was usually called, and forget her 
engagements with unvarying exactitude. Yet 
her contrition came as spontaneously as if for 
a first offence, and no one could be angry with 
her long. 

“ How could I be so hateful ? ” she would 
cry with her hands in her hair and not in¬ 
frequently big tears in her eyes. 

Miss Barnes had practically adopted her. 
She would come in at night to insist on her 
stopping work, send her off to her hostess or 
boil her own kettle for her benefit, and un¬ 
drape the sofa till the cool white sheets lay 
open invitingly. Even then she would come 
back later to see that she had gone to sleep in 
bed and not in her chair by the fire. In the 
morning from half-past seven till nine she was 
continually tapping at her door to help her off 
to the early lectures which Eva protested 
blighted her existence. 

At luncheon, a movable feast, Miss Barnes 
generally contrived to hurry or delay her own 
to suit Eva’s convenience, and delighted in 
fetching and carrying for her, if she would 
make up her mind as to which of the many 
dishes on the well-supplied sideboard she 
would patronise. By time-honoured custom 
the students wait upon themselves for this 
noonday meal, and even the Principal’s grave 
face had been known to relax into a smile at 
the sight of Miss Barnes’ somewhat portly 
figure, bearing down upon her friends with 
two well-filled glasses of milk carefully 
balanced in her hands. Students come in and 
out from half-past twelve till two, many of them 
in hat and cloak, fresh from a lecture, others in 
loose blouses ready for tennis, fives or hockey. 
Miss Barnes, so Eva declared, “ played tennis 


HEY were building 
a great cathedral 
in the square yon¬ 
der, and the tall 
towers and the 
beautiful arches 
rose bravely into 
the clear sky— 
dark against its 
blueness, like 
clouds across a 
bank of forget-me- 
nots. 

And the market-people as they passed by 
in the morning, and homeward again at night, 
marked the progress of the splendid erection, 
and murmured a prayer that many souls might 


“THE FACE HE LOVED.” 

AN OLD LEGEND. 

be blessed within its portals by-and-by, 
when it was finished, when the white-robed 
choristers sang within its walls, and the voice 
of some mighty preacher rang out across the 
aisles where now only the workmen’s tread 
resounded. 

And the little children paused in their play 
to stand under the shadow of the cathedral, 
wondering when it -would be finished, and 
when they too might go to say their prayers 
inside. 

“To-morrow the carvers will be chosen,” 
Mathieu the ouvrier said, and there was a 
little ripple of talk among the men, and those 
who were good carvers smiled and nodded to 
themselves and to each other. It was a sign 
of finishing when the carving was talked 



stupendously,” and seemed to enjoy the 
agonies of laughter which often destroyed her 
little partner’s power of action. Miss Heath¬ 
combe liked to see Eva about her room. 

“ She is so graceful and comes of good 
family,” she said. So that Miss Barnes was 
not troubled by any friction between her two 
“ devotions,” a term which was not coined for 
her alone. 

Eva intended to be an astronomer, once 
her Tripos agony was over, and filled in her 
science with a wealth of imagery now Catholic, 
now Pagan, that fairly took Miss Barnes’ 
breath away. She was lying one Saturday 
evening on the bear-skin in a loose blue 
flannel wrapper, skipping over time and space 
with the ease of a child, and the knowledge of 
a third year Mathematical Tripos-ee. She 
settled on the “Fourth Dimension” like a 
butterfly, and dived into Plato’s theory of the 
Universal Laws of Music with the winged 
energy of a honey bee. 

Miss Heathcombe in a rich, undress gown 
of green velveteen, looked down upon her 
with a kindly air of approval, and Miss 
Barnes stirred the cocoa in the cups and 
uttered dogmatic “ Impossibles ! ” or qualified 
“ Perhapses ” without waiting for her friend’s 
full stops. 

On the sofa opposite sat two first-year 
students, shy and interested, accepting the 
sympathetic information of the clergyman’s 
daughter, who was resting in the swing chair, 
with eager gratitude. 

The second term in the year was nearly at 
an end, and “ Reading Parties ” were much 
under discussion. Miss Heathcombe desired 
an invitation to Bristowe and her friend’s 
undivided attention. Eva’s imagination was 
fired by the idea of a cottage in Surrey and a 
diet of brown bread and fruit. 

Her brothers had lived in it only last year. 
It was empty now—and had all the furniture 
they would need. They would be miles away 
from the world and its attractions, and could 
give their undivided attention to books ! If 
only Miss Braine, the clergyman’s daughter, 
would come too. 

But Mary shook her head. She had other 
ideas of a holiday, and a faint flush dyed her 
cheeks. Whereat Eva jumped up and came 
to kiss her, narrowly avoiding a plunge into a 
big plate of cake that lay on the floor beside 
her, and a collision with a well-filled jam pot. 

“ No, you dear old thing, of course he will 
want you! but we three will just go off by 
ourselves and tell you all about it next term 
when we get back,” she said merrily. And 
no one foreboded the future. 

(To be continued .) 


about, and the skilled workmen were happy. 
On the morrow there was a little knot of men 
round the master-builder in the clear sunshine 
that streamed in under the half-completed 
porch, and each turned away with his task 
assigned him, ready to do his very best to 
make the great building beautiful and grand 
in the eyes of men, and of the dear God for 
whose worship it was planned. 

But on the outskirts of the crowd of ouvriers, 
apart from them all, and different from them, 
stood an old man, very feeble-looking, and 
with none of the bright intelligence in his 
glance that marked the clear faces of the other 
men. 

Was he a carver also ? 

“Ah ! he is old Andre,” explained Mathieu 
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to his comrades. “And yes, he can carve ; 
un peu, perhaps, but not enough to make 
him fit for a place in the great cathedral ! ” 

So the men told the master-builder, and he 
shook his head when old Andre approached, 
and begged, oh, so hard, that a little space 
might be given to him to do. 

“It cannot be,” the master-builder said 
shortly, and the ouv?‘ie?‘s in their blue blouses 
stood by to listen. “ Mon ami , we want only 
the best work.” 

“You shall have the best work,” the old 
man answered; and though his voice was 
feeble, there was an earnest ring in it that 
touched the master-builder’s heart with its 
pleading. “You shall have my best work, 
my labour of love—only give me one stone to 
carve, and you shall see! ” 

Some of the ouvriers smiled, but big 
Mathieu stood forward. “ Give him what he 
prays for, Monsieur ,” he said kindly, “one 
stone is all he asks, and if it is badly done, then 
I will repair it.” 

Was not Mathieu a famous carver, thought 
the master-builder—and he was sorry to grieve 
the poor old man, so he yielded, and the stone 
above the choristers’ gateway, at the left of the 
chancel steps, was given to old Andre. It was 
in an obscure position—it was only one stone, 
and that not a large one—but the old carver 
was contented and happy, and the glad light 
in his eyes was sufficient reward for big 
Mathieu as he turned away to look for his 
tools. “ C'est assez ,” he said—he did not want 
any more thanks that day. 

* * * * 

At last the great cathedral was ready for the 
opening—not finished—it would not be called 
so for many and many a long year yet—but it 
was ready, ready for the Archbishop to come 
and pray over its stones, and for crowds of 
worshippers to kneel in its aisles, and to thank 


God that the work had been done so speedily 
and well. 

And the hymn of praise arose from the beau¬ 
tiful chancel, floating away above the slender 
columns and the rounded arches up into the 
blue dome of heaven to the ears of the dear 
God Himself; and the prayers were said, and 
the sermon was preached from the oak pulpit, 
and then the people began to move away, and 
the consecration service was over. 

And by-and-by the Archbishop came 
under the choristers’ gateway, and began to 
look at the wonderful carving that all the 
country had heard about, the delicate tracery, 
and the snowy lilies, and the holy faces of the 
saints that were represented on pillar and 
portico and round the lofty chancel. 

And big Mathieu and the other ouvriers 
stood together in the porch, very glad at 
heart. 

But when all had been looked at, and the 
little knot of white-robed clergy moved down 
again, they made a sudden stop at the little 
gateway leading to the cloisters. 

“ My children,” said the old Archbishop, 
“you have not shown me this stone, and 
surely it is the most beautiful of all! ” And 
he knelt on the marble pavement, with the 
sun-shaft from the amber and violet windows 
behind falling on his white head, and then, 
solemnly and slowly, he whispered a little 
prayer for the carver of the beautiful face that 
looked down from its niche over the gate. 

And one among the group around the holy 
man said suddenly, “ ’Tis the work of old 
Andre—the poor old ouvrier ! ” 

lie had poured out his heart in love as he 
worked at his little stone, and the result was 
here ! There was only one face in the world 
that had smiled like that for him, only one 
woman that he had loved so tenderly, so 
devotedly—his dead wife. And her eyes 
looked down from the wall with the calm light 


of God’s perfect peace in them, and her lips 
smiled—as if to cheer those who struggled 
along earth’s hill-side with the thought of 
Heaven’s Eternal Sabbath-keeping. It was 
the old man’s labour of love. 

* * » * 

Something of this passed though the Arch¬ 
bishop’s mind as they told him the story, and 
then he looked up at the beautiful brave face 
once more. 

The sunbeams were beginning to grow 
shorter, and the afternoon was waning, but its 
last glories lay like golden flowers around the 
little gateway. And a hush fell on the people 
standing there, while they prayed that theirs 
too might be the peace that blessed those 
features and made them holy and sweet “ for 
ever and for ever.” 

* * * * 

Old Andre lay on his lonely bed with the 
silver starlight peeping in at the uncurtained 
window when big Mathieu went to him 
later on. 

“ He was very weary,” he said; “ he would 
sleep a little.” And then the ouvrier told him 
of what the Archbishop had said about his work 
in the great cathedral. 

A beautiful smile crossed the pale lips. “ It 
is well,” he said feebly; “and I am happy. 
’Twas the best I could do, and the face'I 
loved ! ” 

He was silent then, and big Mathieu watch¬ 
ing him tenderly, saw that he had fallen asleep. 
His work was done, and the lips he loved had 
called him into the rest of God’s loved ones. 

* * * * 

But the beautiful face still looks down 
from the choristers’ gateway in that distant 
cathedral, and people, as they pass, wonder 
at its marvellous sweetness, until, when they 
hear the story, they learn the secret of the 
old carver’s labour of love. 

Augusta Hancock. 



CHAPTER III. 

hat a number of boots 
and shoes you have,” 
said May, as she 
came for her pro¬ 
mised visit to her 
friend’s room and 
began a tour of in¬ 
spection, having 
been given carte 
blanche to do so. 

“ Do you think 
so ? All those are in use. That thick pair 
of boots I keep for wet weather; they were 
my best boots all last winter.” 

“ They must have been expensive boots,” 
said May. 

“Yes, they were, at least they sound so; 
but mother always advises us to get the best 
boots and shoes, as they last longest in the end, 
and they always fit and look better than cheap 
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ones. Those shoes are my best shoes this 
summer, and the old ones over there are my 
second best. Those are all the outdoor shoes 
and boots I have.” 

“ But these ? ” 

“Those are my best indoor shoes,” said 
Winifred, “ my second best I have on, and 
that very old pair I keep for the evening. 
They are very shabby; but I made that bow 
out of some thick black ribbon I had from a 
hat; when ironed out it did very well, and 
that makes them quite presentable.” 

“ I have a pair of indoor shoes, but I seldom 
wear them,” said May. 

“Yes, I have noticed that you generally 
have your walking boots or shoes on in the 
house.” 

“ I am afraid I am lazy about changing,” 
said May. “ Do you always do so ? ” 

“ Always in winter. It is so dangerous to 
stand in w r et boots, and if they are muddy it 
does not seem nice to wear them indoors, and 


in summer I do the same unless I am going 
out again veiy soon.” 

“ What a nice arrangement for your shoes ; 
I wish I had a dressing-table like that! ” 

“ Yes, that little cupboard holds them all 
so comfortably,” said Winifred alluding to a 
small cupboard at each side of the dressing- 
table, which was made much on the principle 
of a writing-table, but that there were cup¬ 
boards instead of drawers. The left-hand 
one had a shelf upon winch Winifred’s indoor 
shoes w r ere placed, those for outdoor wear 
being below it. “You see,” continued 
Winifred, “ my room is small, so I have to 
contrive how to arrange everything in the 
least amount of space.” 

“ Now for your chest of drawers. Do you 
keep your gloves in here ? ” asked May, as she 
opened one of the small upper drawers of the 
chest of drawers before her. 

“ Yes, they are in that sachet. Maud gave 
that to me on my last birthday. She did not 
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work it herself, but it was one she had given 
her, and as she has a glove and handkerchief 
box as well, she did not want it. I was 
fortunate, was I not ? ” 

“ Very. How pretty-it is ! And the hand¬ 
kerchief one matches it. Plow neatly your 
gloves are put away, Winifred.” 

The sachet was long, and contained two 
pockets running the whole length of it. In 
one pocket were the gloves Winifred had in 
every-day use, and in the other were light 
evening gloves and a pair of new Suedes. 

“ I do like nice gloves,” said Winifred, 
“ and if one takes care of gloves they last very 
well.” 

“ I generally roll mine up in a ball, if I do 
as much as that. Yours are all stretched 
out.” 

“ Yes, it is much better to do so. I have 
not hot hands, fortunately, but if one has, a 
very good plan when you have taken off your 
gloves is to blow into them. This fills out 
the fingers and they get perfectly dry. Then 
they can be flattened and put away.” 

“I must remember that,” said May, “ for 
my hands are often very hot in summer. 
How nicely these are mended, and actually 
not a single button off.” 

“ Buttons are very often sewn on new 
gloves so insecurely that I often sew them 
on firmly before I begin wearing my gloves at 
all. By the way, May, do you use those 
needles called ‘ glovers ’ when you mend 
your gloves ? ” 

“ No, I never heard of them.” 

“They have long, flat sharp points, and are 
used hy glovemakers. I always keep some in 
my work-basket for mending my gloves with. 
They are also useful for mending fur with ; 
they go so easily into the skin.” 

“ Mending fur is hateful,” said May. “ How 
do you do it ? ” 

“I use those needles as I tell you, and 
mother showed me a good plan. It is to 
have a card, a visiting card does very well, and 
hold down the fur with it close to where you 
are working. This leaves the place to be 
mended free, and there is no fur to catch in 
your thread. Of course, in this way you mend 
it on the right side.” 

“What is here, Winifred?” asked May, 
taking up what looked like a blotting-book. 



“ Oh, that is only the cover of a book which 
I keep for my veils. They do get shabby so 
soon if they are not taken care of, and I find 
that laying them flat is the best way.” 

“What is that bag marked ‘linen’ hang¬ 
ing behind your door ? ” 

“ There is no room for a proper soiled-linen 
basket,” said Winifred, “ so I have that large 
bag, which is not ugly, and in it I put all my 
soiled linen. You see the colour matches the 
bedspread, and is made in the same butcher’s- 
blue linen embroidered in white flax. I have 
another bag not embroidered, in which I send 
the clothes to the wash.” 

“I suppose all your underclothing is.in 
splendid order,” said May thinking of her own 
deficiencies in that respect. “ Do you mend as 
you find it needed, or wait until you have a 
whole pile ? ” 

“I generally look over everything when it 
comes home from the wash,” said Winifred. 
“I find that is the best way, as it is less 
troublesome to do a little every week than to 
let a quantity accumulate. I must look over 
these things now. I left them until this after¬ 
noon as I thought I might get some of them 
done while you were investigating my things.” 

“ I haven’t opened that wardrobe yet,” said 
May opening a drawer. “ How nice your 
underlinen is, all the things in separate piles. 
Why, you could lay your hand upon anything 
you wanted in the dark.” 

Winifred smiled. “ It saves a lot of trouble, 
May, it does really. Oh dear, that laundress ! 
I don’t know what she does with the buttons, 
they are always coming off.” 

“Let me see how you sew on a button,” 
said May sitting on a stool at Winifred’s feet 
as the latter drew her work-basket towards her. 

“ There are several ways of doing it,” said 
Winifred. “ Some people make a star of 
stitches, others a ring of back-stitches, then 
you can work button-hole stitch over a few 
threads in the middle, but I rather like in¬ 
venting ways for myself, so I do it this 
way.” 

Winifred carefully took out the threads that 
remained on the night-dress from the sewing 
on of the lost button, and as the place was 
rather worn she cut a tiny square of tape and 
sewed it on the wrong side of the place on 
which the button was to be sewn. Then 
having threaded her needle with strong cotton 
—number thirty was what she used—she 
stitched the button as you see in Fig. I. The 
stitches are only back-stitches, and there are 
eight in number. When the last was made 
Winifred brought her needle up between the 
button and the material, and then wound the 
cotton round under the button to form a stem. 
This done, she passed her needle through to 
the wrong side of the night-dress and fastened 
off securely. 

“ I see now. I have watched you carefully, 
May, but before I forget, why do you have 
these funny loops at the tops of your stockings, 
two on each stocking ? ” 

“ Because I never wear garters. They are 
very unhealthy things. If you have them 
tight enough to keep up your stockings you 
have them too tight to be good for you. It 
stops the circulation, and mother says you can 
get horrid diseases from doing so. There are 
those patent clips, and they are nice, but I 
make my own suspenders.” 

“Do tell me how. I hate garters, mine 
are so often coming down,” said May, “ and 
my stockings are never comfortable.” 

“Well, about the loops on the stockings, I 
put two on each so that there is one on both 
sides. If there was only one, if I were in a 
hurry I should probably put the wrong stocking 
on and have to take it off again. The tapes 
from the suspenders are passed through the 
loops and then tied. They seldom or ever 
come undone.” 

“ I see the loops are not doubled exactly.” 



“No. If they swerve a little you can pass 
your finger through them more easily.” 

The way the loops were sewn was as follows : 
a piece of linen tape three-quarters of an inch 
wide and four inches long was folded as in 
Fig. 2, and stitched down with strong cotton 
about a quarter of an inch from the edge of 
the stocking. Some people use white tape 
but Winifred had black, as her stockings were 
black, and besides, white linen tape soon gets 
discoloured if on black stockings in the wash¬ 
ing. This was folded back and firmly stitched 
as in Fig. 3, two rows of back-stitching going 
right through the stocking being required to 
make it perfectly strong. 

“Now for the suspender itself,” said May. 
“Is this it ? ” 

The suspender was placed on a shaped band 
about four inches deep made of grey silesia. 
I do not give you a pattern of the band, as 
any of the shaped bands which you buy for 
skirts can be a sufficient guide as to the shape. 
Take care that the straight part comes over 
the hips. The band is double with a piping 
of the same at the top for strength, and it 
buttons with two buttons in front. The edge 
is stitched all round and at each side is a piece 
of the same silesia shaped as in Fig. 4. This 
is three inches deep, two at the wide top, and 
one inch at the bottom. Make it by cutting 
it out about a quarter of an inch larger than 








this, and then when run down on the wrong 
side, turned out. The top is slipped into a 
space left for it between the outer and inner 
pieces of the band, and secured with two rows 
of firm stitching, the straight part of the piece 
being towards the front. It is put on at the 
side just over the hips, about a quarter of the 
length of the entire band from the front. 

A piece of black silk elastic is next sewn on 
to the nanow end ; this elastic is an inch wide, 
and the length required depends upon the 
length of the stockings and the height of the 
person. Some stockings reach very little over 
the knee, while others come a very good way 
above it. Three to four inches of elastic is 
usually enough. At the end of this sew firmly 
on a length of tape about twenty-four inches 
long. Sew it in the middle where you double 
it, so that each string is half that length. To 
make all tidy then cover the end with a piece 
of tape. This makes a capital suspender and 
is comfortable to wear. 

“I see that this night-dress is torn just 
under the sleeve and where it opens in front,” 
said Winifred, “ I must put a piece of tape to 
strengthen it.” 

“ What kind of tape ? ” 

“ Linen tape about a quarter of an inch 
wide,” said Winifred; “see—this bit two 
inches long will just do. I shall stitch it down 
so,” she continued, sewing it as you see in 
Fig. 5, and then turning it up she hemmed it 
all round as seen in Fig. 6. 

“ This makes it strong, and is a neat way of 
doing it.” 

“ Winifred, I saw the other day that you 
cover the eyes on your dresses with silk.” 

“Not all of them. French dressmakers do 
it a great deal, but I did it in that dress of 
mine that fastens across to the shoulder, because 
if a hook and eye happened to come undone 
it would look neater, so I chose silk the same 
colour as the dress. 

Then Winifred showed May the best way 
of sewing on hooks as seen in Fig. 7. Strong 
cotton or twisted silk should be used. The 
l itter is called button-hole silk and can be had 
by the yard. Each yard contains several 
threads of the silk. Eyes can be sewn down 
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as in Fig. 8, where two ways are seen. The 
one the ordinary way, and the other, less 
common, of button-holing the actual hook with 
silk. Sometimes French dressmakers use 
small rings worked over in the same way. 

“I am not likely to take all that trouble,” 
said May. “ Winifred, I never noticed those 
slippers,” she continued, indicating a pair of 
pale blue flannel slippers that were under the 
dressing-table near the bath. 

“ Those are bath slippers. We are such a 
large family and the bath-room is so constantly 
in use that I have my tub in my room, and I 
made those slippers the other day. They are 
so'comfortable.” 

“ You made them ! ” exclaimed May. 

“Yes, they are very easy. I cut the sole 
out in felt, and-” 

“ How could you do that, excuse my inter¬ 
rupting,” said May. 

“ I got some felt, and then with a pencil I 
pencilled out the size of my foot, using a 
shoe as a pattern. This I cut out and bound, 
and then I cut out the front piece of that thick 
blue flannel and sewed it strongly to the sole. 
You see it is very easy, as there is no back to 
the slipper, and just to slip on coming out of 
my bath they are most comfortable. Of 
course, I never wear them out of my room.” 

“ I must make a pair. I think I shall give 
up getting cheap boots and shoes, by the way, 
and follow your plan.” 

“You have such pretty feet, May, I am 
sure if you had really good shoes that they 
would be seen to better advantage.” 

“Isn’t that vanity, Winifred the Wise?” 
asked May, colouring. 

“ To make the best of one’s good points ? 
It need not be. At least, that is what I have 
always learnt from mother and the people one 
looks up to. One can do it without thinking 
too much about it, and it doesn’t seem wrong 
any more than to hide any blemish or defect. 
I haven’t your share of good looks, May, 
and-” 

“Don’t, please, Winifred—you’ve the 
sweetest of faces,” said May. 

“ Probably to you, May, but we have not 
been dowered alike,” said Winifred, who 
admired May’s beauty without feeling a 
particle of envy. “And as I am too thin to 
be possessed of a really good figure, I have 
my things made accordingly ; frills, and fur¬ 
belows and fullness which you do not need. 
You look best in a tight tailor-made costume.” 

“Yes, I hope I am not going to get very 
stout,” said May, who had a pretty rounded 
figure and a waist in proportion to it, for she 
had some knowledge of how her body was 
made, and knew what evils result from tight- 
lacing. Then, too, May was rather artistic, 
and she saw for herself how very ugly as well 
as injurious to health was a figure resembling 
an hour-glass. 

“ Not a bit. May, I am so sorry for girls 
—one often sees them—who have something 
singularly ugly, a great mark on their face or 
neck, or crooked figures, or something verv 
striking.” 

“Yes, I am always so thankful I have 
nothing of the kind.” 

“They could often make themselves look 
better by a little care,” said Winifred. “ My 
cousin, Ethel Wyvern, has such a bad com¬ 
plexion, it quite spoils her, but out-of-doors it is 
not noticed, as she generally wears very pretty 
veils. Her sister, Dolly, lost a lot of hair 
after that fever; but she has arranged what 
she has left so cleverly with a toupee to help 
her, that there is nothing remarkable.” 

“ P alse hair! Winifred, I should never 
have expected you to advocate such a thing! ” 
said May. 

“No, May, I never like the idea of a girl 
piling her head with a lot of hair if it happens 
to be the fashion to wear more than Nature 
has given her. In that case, I should make 
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the best of what I had; but I think baldness 
is very unsightly, and Dolly is quite right to 
hide hers as she does, for she is too young to 
wear a cap. And I know mother thinks the 
same about teeth.” 

“ Well, I don’t want any false teeth, but 
my teeth ought to be seen to, I suppose,” 
said May; “I always put off the evil day. 
Now you have lovely teeth, Winifred ; you 
-can’t deny that, miss.” 

“If I have decent teeth, it is very much 
because mother always insisted upon our 
keeping our teeth very clean when we were 
children, and she took us to a good dentist 
from time to time.” 

“Yes, but you have very pretty teeth 
naturally. Winifred, did you ever hear the 
French saying, Une femme avec mauvaises 
dents est jamais jolie , et une femme qui a 
de bonnes dents ?i'est jamais laide ? And it’s 
very true. I know my teeth want seeing 
to, and I shall ask Uncle John to let me go 
and have them looked over. Several will 
want stopping, I know.” 

“I go when I fancy there is a veiy tiny 
hole,” said Winifred; “ and there is this 
much consolation, that it hurts very much 
less than when you wait until the hole is big. 
As for a decayed tooth, I haven’t one in my 
head. I had two which I let go the year 
mother was in Ireland and I was at school, 
but they got so bad I had them taken out, as 
the dentist advised me to do so.” 

“ I wonder if it is decayed teeth that makes 
some people’s breath so very unpleasant ? ” 

“Very often it is.” 

The girls then talked of other matters, and 
after tea they separated. 

There was a good deal going on in S- 

that summer, and the girls were not able to 
have many afternoons of work for the poor. 
It was September before they arranged a day 
every week for that purpose, and it was 
settled that they should do it regularly in 
winter, and next summer see if they could 
keep an afternoon or two a month. 

The first regular afternoon the meeting 
took place in Winifred’s sanctum, a little 
sitting-room her mother had given to her for 
her special use as her bedroom was so small, 
and when May arrived it was after a big 
bundle had been sent in by Hannah, the spoils 
from May’s wardrobe. 
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M M I L I A—T HE VESTAL. 


CHAPTER I. 

NE afternoon in the 
month of May, 
A.D. 51, an unusual 
bustle was observ¬ 
able in the streets 
of Rome. The 
sun was hot, and 
a light impalpable 
dust, flung up 
by countless feet, 
filled the air and 
powdered the 
chestnut-trees 
white. But neither 
heat nor dust could keep the pleasure-loving 
excitement-seeking Roman within doors. The 
baths, it is true, were thronged, but the mer¬ 
chants and money-changers had closed their 
offices, the smaller shopkeepers had followed 
suit, the lawyers had stopped their prating in 
the Basilica Julii and the Temple of Castor, 
and had joined their clients in making holiday. 
The basaltic pavements and arcades of the 
Fora were crowded, while from the Aventine 
Hill to the Milvian Bridge, from the Capitol 
to the Esquiline, surged the tide of humanity. 

High-born dames in litters, carried by stal¬ 
wart porters in scarlet liveries, peered through 
their curtains at the mob, or with graceful 
gestures acknowledged the salutations of 
patrician admirers. Senators in purple-edged 
togas, Greek flute-players in crocus-coloured 
cloaks, Egyptian conjurors and snake- 
charmers, pedlars, schoolmasters with their 
gaping charges, sailors from the Tiber 
wharves, all sorts and conditions of Roman 
life mingled in aimless enjoyment of the 
superb spring weather. It was moreover a 
gala day in the history of the young empire. 
Success had crowned its arms in distant 
Britain, and Caractacus, the barbarian King 
of the Silures, had but an hour or two before 
been led captive through the streets to the 
Capitol. 

The proud mien of the shackled warrior, 
who for nine years had baffled the Roman 
legionaries, was the theme of every tongue. 
He had been brought before Cassar, and, with 
undaunted courage, had dared to address that 
royal idiot upon the loveliness of clemency 
to a conquered foe. More wonderful still, 
Claudius, instead of immuring him in the 
dungeons of the Mamertine, had struck off 
his fetters, while the proud imperial consort, 
Agrippina, had showed some slight emotion 
at beholding the gratitude of the Briton’s 
weeping wife and daughter. 

The complacent self-love of these Romans 
had been flattered, and a new zest added to 
the day’s enjoyment by this novel display of 
magnanimity. The emperor was a driveller, 
but he understood the feelings of the plebs, 
and played upon them with the master-touch 
of a musician. A temporary disappointment 
that the recently-imported Gretulian lions had 
been baulked of their prey had been succeeded 
by a burst of enthusiastic loyalty. 

The day’s diversions were not yet exhausted. 
Certain whisperings, which had freely circu¬ 
lated in the high life of the Eternal City con¬ 
cerning a distinguished soldier, had received 
confirmation by the announcement that he 
would that evening dedicate his only child to 
the service of Vesta. Curiosity stood on 
tip-toe to divine the reasons for this social 
departure. The old religious spirit was fast 
giving way to a contemptuous indifference. 
The deities of Olympus were losing their hold 
upon the imaginations of the cultured classes; 
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so much so, indeed, that of late it had been 
difficult to find men willing to part with their 
daughters for the sake of the public weal, 
even though the stringency of some of the 
rules regulating the admission of novices had 
been relaxed. 

Recourse had therefore to be made to selec¬ 
tion by drawing lots, and to escape this ballot 
high-born fathers had even left the Roman 
precincts until their daughters should have 
passed the age of ten years. No wonder 
therefore that as the shadows lengthened an 
enormous crowd should gather in front of 
Numa’s ancient temple. 

The scene was remarkable. The setting 
sun was touching the gilded dome of the 
building with a pencil of flame, and gently 
tinging with pink its twenty marble columns. 
On the left are the temples of Minerva and 
Castor, on the right stretches the Via Sacra, 
with the arch of Fabius guarding the approach 
to the Forum. Beyond are new and stately 
villas, rising in terraces and bowered in olives 
and oleanders. Beyond still are the Sabine 
hills twenty miles away, while above all is a 
sky of sapphire, specked here and there by a 
soaring kite, or a crane homeward bound 
after a prolonged banquet in the marshes of 
the Campagna. 

The crowd waits impatiently and hazards 
innumerable conjectures as to the motives 
which Caius Emilius Fonteius has for parting 
with his little maid. 

“ I wonder if he has fallen into disfavour 
with the Emperor, and wants to put the child 
out of harm’s way ? ” remarks a baker’s wife 
from the Subura to her portly spouse. 

“ Best keep your tongue within your teeth,” 
whispers the man of flour. “ There are scores 
of eavesdroppers about. Doubtless Emilius has 
his reasons, which he will not tell you and me.” 

“ "Well, you need not be surly. Only I do 
say it’s a shame to shut up a pretty child for 
thirty years. Rufus, the fuller, says she is 
only six years old, and has hair like the sun¬ 
shine ; and he ought to know, for he has 
cleaned Emilius’s togas and tunics for twenty 
years, and his father before him. Why, I 
would drink hemlock before I let my child 
go.” So saying the matron hugged a par¬ 
ticularly plain and ill-washed infant still closer 
in her arms, and looked round as if to chal¬ 
lenge contradiction. 

“ Your child is in no danger of being mother¬ 
less, it is too lovely to be a vestal,” squeaked 
a humpbacked little creature behind her. The 
bystanders tittered at the ill-natured interrup¬ 
tion, for the speaker was no other than the 
buffoon, Ajax, the favourite of all the tavern- 
loafers of the Tullian wall. 

The baker’s wife crimsoned with rage, but 
no further claims were made upon her ample 
vocabulary, for a shout of “ they are coming ” 
was raised from the outskirts of the crowd, 
In a few moments the little cortege appeared, 
and in response to the vigorous efforts of four 
or five stalwart Sigambrian slaves the crowd 
fell back right and left of the approach to the 
temple. Emilius, mounted on a magnificent 
charger, rode by the side of a litter, the curtains 
of which were closely drawn. He was a 
man of about thirty-five, with finely-chiselled 
features, which bore traces of deep emotion. 
He was a widower, and having no one to whom 
he could confide the care of his golden-haired 
darling during his absence from Italy, he had 
determined to make her a priestess of Vesta. 
He knew the corruptions of Roman life, and 
dreaded the contaminations of the Court. 
There was but one safe place for the child, and 
that was within the veil of Vesta. 


To part with Emilia was terrible, but there 
was no alternative. He had just been 
appointed leader of the Roman legions in 
Northern Gaul, where a serious outbreak on 
the part of the wild Nervii was apprehended. 
To take her was impossible. Then, too, his 
own health had been indifferent. An old 
wound received in battle with the German 
tribes on the banks of the Weser, some years 
before, had of late been causing him incessant 
pain; and although his faithful slave and 
physician had promised a speedy cure, he felt 
that his life’s tenure was uncertain. 

He was possessed of great wealth, which he 
had inherited from his grandfather, a merchant 
of Antium, while his wife, a daughter of the 
ancient Claudian family, had also brought him 
large estates in the neighbourhood of Tibur and 
Praeneste. Never at any time prone to luxury, 
he had since her death withdrawn as much as 
possible from Rome, preferring, with the poet 
Horace, the simplicity of his Sabine country 
house, to the excitement and competitive 
display of the capital. For the past two years, 
save when his duties called him away, he had 
lived in comparative retirement with his little 
-Emilia and three or four chosen friends as 
his only society. 

This unusual seclusion was distasteful to the 
Emperor, who suspected him of intriguing 
against the throne, and therefore sought for a 
convenient excuse to detach him from his 
present associations. There was absolutely 
no foundation for the imperial jealousy, but 
the pretext was afforded by the unsettled 
condition of the tribe to which reference has 
been made. The expedition was dangerous; 
so, thought Claudius, was Emilius. 

The soldier received the news of his ap¬ 
pointment without surprise. Nor was the 
thought of active service disagreeable. His 
only care was for Emilia. After a hasty 
consultation with his friends, he had applied to 
the pontifex for her admission to the college of 
Vesta. There was fortunately a vacancy, and 
as there were no other applicants, and Emilia 
possessed the necessary qualifications of youth, 
adequate rank, and the promise of beauty, her 
candidature was at once approved, and the 
arrangements for her reception carried out. 

Emilius dismounted, and, as a slave held 
his horse which fretted its bit and pawed the 
ground uneasily, as if it resented the too 
obtrusive criticisms of the mob, the soldier 
lifted the little maid from her litter, and led 
her up the steps of the temple. 

At the top stood the priest Phylas, a man of 
dignified presence as beseemed one who had 
the control of the college of Vestals. Clothed 
in a white robe, with a long grey beard which 
reached almost to his girdle, he looked in his 
conical cap the embodiment of an old time 
religion. By the crowd he was regarded with 
awe, but a close observer might have noticed 
a certain shifty look in his face, while the 
curious glitter which, from time to time 
appeared in his eyes, denoted that beneath a 
calm exterior, strong passions were not wholly 
dormant. 

He bad been appointed to his present 
responsible position through the influence of 
Caligula, some ten years before, as an acknow¬ 
ledgment of certain services of a not wholly 
creditable nature, rendered to that amiable 
and virtuous monarch. The choice had 
evoked an outburst of indignation, for 
although the Romans were hurrying down the 
steep places of corruption, and had, as has been 
seen, repudiated the best part of their old 
paganism, they were still jealous of the honour 
of Vesta and all that pertained to her worship. 
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They regarded her as a deity whose cult 
was intimately yet mysteriously associated with 
the safety ot their homes and the dignity and 
supremacy of the race. To a certain extent 
this belief was well founded. Purity and 
domestic simplicity are ever bulwarks of a 
nation, and it can hardly be doubted that the 
ancient Romans recognised the great under¬ 
lying principle of the worship of Vesta; but by 
the Romans of the Empire and indeed of the 
later years of the Republic, the spirit of that 
worship had been exchanged for a hollow, 
though picturesque ritual. 

The preservation of the temple with its 
mysterious statue of Minerva and its sacred 
relics, its band of virgin priestesses and the 
undying flame on its altar, was one of the few 
serious things of which Rome was now 
solicitous. For purity, the Eternal City had 
long ceased to care. 

During the first year or two after his 
appointment, Phylas, with all his astuteness, 
had found his position difficult, but at the 
date at which the events which we are seeking 
to describe were happening, little was re¬ 
membered by the Romans of the circumstances 
under which he had been made pontiff. ITe 
had behaved, it must be admitted, with dignity 
and tact, while in devotion to his sacred duties 
few had surpassed him. Stories of his con¬ 
suming passion for gold, indeed, were current 
both in the mouths of the dwellers in the 
palaces which fringed the Appian Way, or 
nestled among the leafy groves of the Palatine, 
and were repeated by the riff-raff which 
haunted the many-storeyed tenements and low 
drinking-shops of the Subura. 

To such gossip, which occasionally reached 
his ears, he gave little heed. A few banquets 
could at any time procure the favour of the 
great; a handful of largesse would always 
bring the mob to its knees. Phylas’s only 
danger was lest some emperor, more profane, 
if possible, than his predecessors might, on 
some pretext or other, lay hands on his 
treasure, and evict him from his luxurious 
apartments which adjoined the sacred temple. 

There was no fear of such sacrilege at 
present, for Phylas added to his more tangible 


possessions the full favour of Claudius and 
Agrippina. 

As he stood at the head of the marble steps, 
Phylas noted the appearance of JEmilius 
Fonteius and the appointments of his retinue 
with the satisfaction of one who loved wealth 
and the power which it brings. His face, 
however, revealed nothing, except perhaps 
that the shiftiness to which reference has been 
made became for a moment peculiarly notice¬ 
able as his eyes rested on the costly purple 
cushions of the litter with their golden fringe. 

He greeted the soldier in the portico of the 
temple with stately courtesy, and stooping 
down, kissed the forehead of the little maiden. 
Then taking her hand, he repeated in grave 
and measured tones the words which had 
been used by pontiffs before him for many 
centuries. 

“ I take this maiden to be a priestess of 
Vesta, that she may perform the sacred rites 
for the welfare of the Roman people.” 

^Emilia thus passed from out of the loving 
care and protection of her father into the 
service of the goddess. Though but a child, 
she felt that a great change had come to her, 
and although she could not grasp the full 
meaning of this dedication of her life to a 
goddess, she associated it instinctively with 
the idea of separation from her father whom 
she passionately loved. Clinging to him she 
burst into tears and implored him to take her 
home again. 

“ Father, dear, dear father,” sobbed the 
little mite, “ take me away from here or stay 
with me ! You must not leave me alone. I 
cannot bear it. Why do you look so sad ? 
Are you going to leave me now ? What 
have I done ? Have I been very naughty ? ” 

The grief of the strong man was too deep 
for words, and down either cheek ran the 
tears wrung from him by the child’s pleading, 
which affected even the cynical and luxurious 
pontiff. 

JEmilius lifted his darling in his arms, and 
as he did so, she put her hands round his 
neck, and drawing his head down to her own 
she again repeated the questions. 

“ What have I done, father ? I tried to be 


good, and you have always told me that I 
was your own dear little girl. Why did you 
say that if you were going to send me away 
from you ? Why do you not speak ? See, 
you are weeping also. If you do not want 
me to stay here, take me back with you. We 
were so happy together, you and I.” And 
the child ceased her sobs for a moment as if 
this last appeal were unanswerable. 

“ My darling, I am not bringing you here 
because I do not love you, but because I love 
you so much. I must go away and fight for 
the Emperor against his enemies, and then 
who would take care of you ? Here you will 
have kind friends, and then when I return I 
shall often come and see you.” 

“But will you come each night and give me 
your kisses as you know you have always 
done ? ” 

Here the pontiff interposed considerately, 
for the question was almost heart-breaking in 
its simple pathos. 

“ You will find here, iEmilia, those who 
wish to be your sisters. Will you not let 
them give you your evening kiss while your 
father is at the war ? Come with me, and let 
us try and find them.” 

It was a new idea, and it diverted the child’s 
mind. She looked up at the priest, then at 
her father, and then back again at Phylas, 
letting her gaze linger on his face as if con¬ 
fidence was coming to her. 

“ I think it must be pleasant to have sisters. 
Are you sure they will be good to me ? ” 

“ I am quite sure,” said HCmilius. 

“ Then I shall not greatly mind your going 
away for a little time. Promise me you will 
come back very soon.” 

“I promise. May the gods help me to 
keep this vow I ” 

And then the brave man, going forth to 
danger and perhaps death, parted from his 
little one, and as he went down the steps or 
the temple, the few stragglers of the great 
crowd which had seen him enter hushed their 
comments, for they saw that his shoulders 
were bowed, and his features lined and furrowed 
by a great sorrow. 

(To be continued.) 



1895. 

By “ MEDICUS.” 


A year older! Yes, we are alJ a year older. 
As soon as the last stroke ol twelve rings out 
the old year, it has chimed in the new—the 
King is dead, long live the King—and the 
first day of January may be looked upon as a 
kind of universal birthday. 

A year older! A year better ? I most 
sincerely hope so. 

A year older! A year nearer to death ? 
Ah, but a year nearer to Heaven, we trust, ay, 
and believe, yes, dare to believe. What care 
we for death if there is a sun shining beyond 
yonder that can cast a glory even over the 
grave ? Yet life is a precious gift if we but 
use it well, and if we so live that we can 


possess ourselves of a reasonable amount of 
health, and therefore a reasonable amount of 
happiness. But someone may ask “ Is it in 
one’s power to live so as to secure these two 
great blessings ? ” I believe I may safely 
reply, that it is in the power of most of us so 
to rule our lives, as to make our very existence 
a plea Sure, not only to ourselves, but to 
those with whom we come in contact. 

This year of 1894, while you read this 
article is already waning fast away, and soon 
the first morning of 1895 will dawn upon us. 
Now is the time for retrospect, but it is also 
the time for making good resolutions. I trust 
every reader of mine has many happy memories 


to recall; I trust too that she has many a 
bright hope for the year that is to come. 

It has been said over and over again that 
“ good resolutions are only made to be 
broken.” This is not strictly true, and there 
is no reason in the world why it should be so. 
If resolutions for the improvement of our lives 
were always bound to be broken, it would be 
a poor look-out for most of us. But I am 
certain that this is very far from being the 
case, and certain too that thousands can date 
newness of life and length of happy days from 
good resolutions made at the commencement 
of the year. 

Why should one be more willing and more 
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determined to reform her or his life about this 
time, than at any other period of the year ? 
There are many reasons for this. As I said 
above we are ah a year nearer to death and 
the grave, we cannot help thinking and 
wondering whither time is hurrying us. We 
cannot forget either we have been guilty, 
during the past twelve months, of many a sin 
of omission as well as commission. Ah, many 
and many was the chance of doing good that 
we let slip, and many a harsh word we spoke, 
and unkind look we gave that we are now 
sorry for. This sorrow helps to chasten our 
hearts and serves to sanctify the melancholy 
that is inseparable from the dying year. 
Besides, you know, it was at this sweet sad 
season that—• 

“While humble shepherds watched their 
flocks 

On Bethlehem’s plains by night, 

An angel sent from Heav’n appear’d 

And filled the plains with light.” 

And that light, since then, has spread from 
east to west, and has penetrated into the dark¬ 
est lands and into the darkest hearts as well, 
bringing with it the calm and peacefulness 
that can triumph over death itself. Is it 
wrong then to believe that, just at this season 
of the year, we may receive help to keep the 
good resolutions we make ? I am old- 
fashioned enough to think such belief is right 
instead of wrong. It is concerning Christmas¬ 
time that the greatest William the world ever 
saw speaks as follows— 

“ Some say that ever ’gainst that season 
comes, 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night 
long; 

And then, they say, no spirit dare to stir 
abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome ; then no planets 
strike, 

No fairy tales, nor witch hath power to 
charm 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 

Well, there is a bit of heathen mythology 
mixed up with these lines, beautiful though 
they be, yet no man need apologise for making 
a quotation from Shakespeare. 

Now, having read so far, it is just possible 
that some of my older girls may say, “Why, 
‘ Medicus ’ is moralising ! what right has he to 
preach us a sort of a sermon ? His business is 
with the bodies, not with the minds of his 
readers.” 

Well, then, I shall cease to moralise, at the 
same time you must let me tell you that the 
mental and the physical are so intimately 
blended as it were in this world, that no 
doctor can afford to lose sight of the one while 
treating the other. 

And so if this article of mine be but a “ sort 
of a sermon,” I am sure that many who read it 
—being sensible, thinking girls, as all girls are 
and must be who study their “ G. O. P.”— 
will forgive me if in proof of what I have just 
stated concerning the intimate relation betwixt 
mind and body, I draw their attention to 
what is called “ The New Science.” Oh, I 
assure you, I mean to be very brief, and after 
that I will give you some really helpful and 
practical advice to enable you to live more 
happy and healthful during the year 1895. 

The new science is called the psycho-physical, 
because it relates to both mind and body, and 
under the management of a celebrated scien¬ 
tist the United States Government have 
started or endowed a college to inquire 
into it. 

Space forbids me to enter minutely into the 
tenets thereof. In fact it would be wrong to 
say that, strictly speaking, there were any 


tenets, for the school will accept nothing as 
fact that cannot be proved as clearly as that 
twice two are four. But it is very wonderful to 
learn that unpleasant mental emotions create 
injurious chemical products in the body which 
hurt or poison it, while pleasant and cheerful 
feelings, such as hope or happiness, create 
products that are physically healthful. And 
that these products—this is strange—can be 
detected in the perspiration by the aid of 
chemicals. By putting a drop of perspiration 
from the brow of one suffering from guilt into 
a little pure distilled water, and adding thereto 
a drop or two of selenic acid, the solution 
becomes pink, and it would become a different 
colour if the individual were influenced by 
jealousy, fear, cheerfulness or benevolence. 

But the science loesn’t stop here; the 
learned professor tells w: that thoughts of all 
kinds engender physical changes in the struc¬ 
ture of the brain, that bad thoughts build up 
brain matter which lead to evil ideas, and good 
thoughts quite the contrary. Cheerful thinking 
makes a happy disposition, and indulgence in 
melancholy has an opposite effect. Do you 
begin to see the drift of the argument, reader ? 
Just as a cyclist may have the muscles of the 
lower limbs developed, or a rower those of 
the arms and chest to a much greater extent 
than those of other parts of the body, so if we 
indulge our minds in gloomy or evil thoughts 
shall we develop that portion of the brain 
which presides over these at the expense of 
other portions of it that govern good and 
kindly thoughts and wishes, so that in such a 
case, from a physical standpoint, the evil is 
bound to predominate. 

And the new science takes advantage of 
these facts, and very practically, too. Just 
listen. 

Professor Gates takes for example “ the 
case of a man who is unhappy and depressed, 
discouraged with life; who has lost ambition, 
and walks the streets stoop-shouldered and 
with a slouching gait. The psycho-physicist 
can take such a person, and within six weeks 
transform him to such an extent that every 
friend of his will notice the difference. The 
alteration will be accomplished without com¬ 
municating to the individual any suggestions 
as to desirable improvements in his gait or 
outward aspect. He will simply be put 
through a course of mental lessons. To 
begin with he will be taught to rehearse for 
one hour each day all the pleasurable memories 
he can summon up. He will deliberately 
devote more time to cheerful and agreeable 
thoughts. By this means more blood and 
nourishment will be directed to those parts of 
the brain which produce such pleasant ideas. 
Correspondingly, the parts that give birth to 
unpleasant feelings and recollections will be 
deprived of nutrition, and at length will 
become atrophied. Following this plan, the 
man is transformed from a victim of melancholy 
and despair into a happy citizen, a joy to 
himself and to others.” 

But I would not trouble my readers with 
talk about this new science if I could not 
assure them that very good and exceedingly 
practical results can be obtained from simple 
rules connected therewith. For we can build 
our own minds or brains without the assistance 
of anyone. Believe this then, our thinking 
organs undergo continual change, and even 
in old age it is not too late to rebuild them. 

You want—I’m sure you do—to be kindly- 
disposed, happy, and cheerful, so as to be 
beloved by your friends and respected by all 
who know you. Here is how you are to 
proceed. Devote an hour each day to calling 
up pleasant ideas and memories. Make this 
a regular psychic exercise, just as swinging 
dumb-bells is a physical one. Call up the 
finer feelings of benevolence and unselfishness, 
and think kindly of even your enemies, making 
allowance for their short-comings, and in your 


mind granting them free pardon for any 
fancied ill they may have done you. Gradually 
increase the time each day devoted to such 
thoughts. Take a spell at such thinking, as a 
sailor would say, whenever you have time, only 
be regular day by day, so that step by step 
you may go in the right direction. If you do 
so, the change for the better in your thoughts 
and actions, even in a month or six weeks will 
be surprising. Cells or brain matter for good 
thinking will have been developed, while that 
production of evil will have shrunk. 

Now I wish some of my readers to try this 
plan—to give it a good trial, and to keep 
a diary, and jot down impressions when 
still fresh. But during the time you use this 
psychic tonic, I pray you also to attend to 
bodily exercise as well; to get plenty of fresh 
air also ; not to neglect the skin, avoid fatigue 
and only think of things that are pleasant. 

I have one more remark to make. They 
call this a new science ; but is there anything 
new under the sun ? Was not the same advice 
vouchsafed to us by Him who spoke as never 
man spake ; hence the science should specially 
commend itself to believers of all denomina¬ 
tions. It goes hand in hand with the Book. 

* * * * 

And now, girls, I’m going to give you a few 
words of purely physical advice, that 1 know 
will do you good if you will only be guided 
thereby. 

Why, Miss S-, how bright your eyes are ! 

And you won’t be nineteen till next May! 
Well, I want your eyes to be just as bright and 
bonnie as they are now, when you are ninety. 
Nineteen from ninety leaves seventy-one, 
doesn’t it ? Think of living for over seventy 
years from now I And why not, I wonder. 
Parrots live till over ninety if well taken care 
of, principally, I think, because they are of 
such a happy and humorous disposition. 
And why should not you ? You wouldn’t 
like to live to be old and ugly ? Nonsense, 
lassie, it doesn’t follow that because one is 
old one need be ugly. 

Seventy years ! Why, people will be flying 
in the air many tens of years before then. 
Such fun! As you skim along over the trees and 
the telegraph poles, pausing or hovering now 
and then to listen to the larks singing, or trying 
a “lilt” yourself, you will remember with 
some degree of amusement the games of your 
earlier years. How could you have imagined 
there was any fun running about spider-like on 
a tennis lawn, or crawling, club in hand along 
a golf links. Mind, I am not joking or 
funning, for nobody can tell what wonders 
the very near future may not have in store 
for us. 

Now, there is no mode of conveying 
knowledge more successful, I think, than that 
of apt illustration from the things we see 
around us every day of our lives. I have for 
example but to stretch out my hand here and 
pluck one of the large leaves of the wild white 
convolvulus that embowers the verandah of 
my wigwam with sheets of sweet green foliage, 
I ask you to look at it between you and the 
light, and mark its venation, and as you do so, 
in a very few words I can describe to you 
the system of veins and arteries in your own 
body from the time the great vessels leave the 
heart, till they end in the very tiniest capillaries. 
Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson is a past- 
master at this simple sort of comparative 
symbolism, if I am right in calling it so. And 
at Grindelwald last August he was peculiarly 
happy, I thought, in a speech he made. He 
said that in his view, the way to “ make the 
most of life ” was to try to be healthy in body 
and mind. He put the health of the body 
first, not because he considered it of the 
greater importance, but because it led the way 
naturally to the consideration of the subtler, 
or diviner part, the mind. He once knew an 
engineer who had charge of a large stationary 
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engine, which had been at work for about 
ninety years, and had had eight masters, seven 
of whom had died or become disabled. “ Very 
strange,” said the engineer, “ that an engine 
should last so much longer than a man.” But 
the engine was equable in its work, it never ran 
loose, it was bright as a new pin, true in its 
vocation, clean in every point, was served with 
the simplest food of its kind, had its furnace 
tubes kept clear, and drank nothing but water. 
So it lived on, while its masters died—a striking 
lesson. Presuming human beings are born of 
good and wholesome constitution, they are, 
except for accidental destructive agencies, in a 
fair way to live live times their maturity, that 
is, five times twenty-one years, the natural term 
of the anatomical life, namely, one hundred 
and five years, a term few reach, but which is 
attainable as a matter of experience, and so 
attainable, as a matter of natural law, that the 
majority of men and women would attain it if 
they lived properly. No person is well and 
happy who is pained at the sight of useful 
success in others, or who would rather dwell 
on the failures than rejoice in the progressive 
career of other men. Communion with man 
and nature lifts the mind above the jealous 
maunderings of the wayward, contributing new 
hope and new impulse to those who feel that 
they are making the most of life. 

You see therefore that Sir Benjamin gives 
you the hope of living fifteen years longer than 
I modestly computed the possible term of your 
mortal career. I am afraid, however, that 
when you are one hundred years of age, you 
won’t care to fly much more; you’ll settle down 
and look at younger folks upon the wing. 

Never mind, a long and happy life is worth 
trying for. Plow shall you begin ? and when ? 

I answer the last question first. Begin at 
once. But how ? Well, seeing how very de¬ 
fective as a rule the human memory is, I should 
say, begin by keeping a note-book or diary, in 
which you can not only enter your good resolu¬ 
tions as regards the care of your health, but 
mark day by day and week by week how these 
are kept, and how you progress. 


Secondly, I must not be considered selfish if, 
writing for The Girl’s Own Paper as I do, I 
say, make up your mind to take this every week 
or every month. By so doing you will have your 
“Medicus” constantly beside you to advise. 
Moreover, if you have back numbers, you could 
not do better than consult these occasionally. 

Thirdly, study and make notes upon clothing 
for health. As the time goes on, I trust to 
give you many hints concerning this, and on 
every other subject concerning your well-being. 
Plere I have only room to say that if you 
indulge in the sin of tight-lacing and therefore 
displace important internal organs, you may 
never expect to be one hundred and five, 
nor ninety either. I am not running down 
the corset. I only say that it should be a 
support, but never a death-dealing ligature. 

In this uncertain climate—as I have often 
said before—it is well to wear light under¬ 
clothing always. But it must be all wool. 
Remember what the old Scotch wife said as 
she fingered a bit of cloth in the draper’s shop. 

“ A’ ’oo’, manie ? ” 


“ A’ ’oo’ ? ” was the manie’s reply. “ Oh, 
ay, a’ ’oo’! ” 

Boots and shoes ought to be soft as to 
uppers, and therefore easy to the feet; but 
the soles should be moderately strong. 

If you want beautifully twisted ankles and 
a gait like a rheumatic old crane, wear very 
high heels. 

The stockings soft and free from wrinkles. 
All clothing should be warm but not heavy. 

Fourthly, about food. I have explained to 
you over and over again that unless the food 
is sufficiently masticated and detained long 
enough in the mouth to be mingled with the 
saliva, it will not be properly digested. This 
is why I want you to cultivate the habit of 
eating slowly; one who does so never over¬ 
eats. Pray remember that a good digestion 
lies at the very root of good health and 
happiness. If the stomach is out of order, so 
is the liver, and the brain is quick to sympathise 
with both. 


Eat slowly, therefore, and do not drink too 


much fluid with meals ; avoid also all kinds of 
stimulants, whether fluid or in powder, sauces 
and cayenne. They may help an old lame 
dog of a fellow who has no coat to his stomach 
over a stile, but you don’t want them ; and 
their action on you would be to cause an arti¬ 
ficial appetite. You would eat, therefore, when 
not hungry, and dyspepsia would be the result. 

Even a slight attack of indigestion is 
capable of making you cross or gloomy, of 
causing you a restless night. Indigestion ages 
people sooner than anything; it whitens the 
hair; it causes.decay in the teeth, and parades 
the wrinkles in serried ranks around your 
eyes and across your brow before you reach 
the age of thirty. 

Moreover indigestion causes dryness of skin, 
and makes one thin and weazened. 

Fifthly, you cannot expect to live to be 
ninety unless you attend to cleanliness of 
yourself and all your surroundings. The skin 
must do its duty, and it won’t and can’t 
without the daily bath. 

Sixthly, sleep and exercise. Unless you 
have the latter you need not expect the former. 
Let it be regular, day after day, and be 
pleasant and agreeable. 

Live all you can in the fresh air, and sleep 
in a well-ventilated room. 

Avoid hurry. 

Avoid worry. 

Cultivate a happy disposition, so shall you 
live long and live in health, and when death 
comes at last, as come it must to all, your last 
moments will be as free from pain as those of 
a tired child falling asleep. 

There is no death! What seems so is 
transition:— 

“ This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life Elysian 
Whose portal we call death.” 

Good-bye again then, girls. May one of 
the happiest years of your lives be the one 
before us— 

1895. 


ITALIAN METHODS OE COOKING EGGS. 


Amongst the many valuable cookery-books 
with which housekeepers are supplied nowa¬ 
days, Maria Gironci’s translation of Italian 
recipes holds a deservedly high place, novelty 
being greatly needed in the average British 
menu. The following recipes for savoury 
dishes, culled from this instructive work, 
may therefore prove useful to those who do 
not number it among their culinary literature. 

Eggs alla Lucchese. —Fry one sliced 
onion nearly brown in oil, or butter, add half 
a pint of milk, and six hard-boiled eggs, cut 
into halves, and stew over a slow fire for 
three or four minutes. Then stir in two well- 
beaten yolks of egg, a dessertspoonful of 
chopped parsley, an ounce of grated cheese, a 
pinch of cinnamon, and pepper and salt to 
taste. Stir over a slow fire for six or eight 
minutes; squeeze a little lemon juice over, 
and serve hot. 

Eggs alla Provenzale. —Fry one small 
chopped onion, and two well scalded, and 
sliced mushrooms, in two ounces of boiling 
butter or lard. When nearly browned, add half 
a pint of stock, with a dessertspoonful of 
flour dissolved in it, half a tumbler of white 
wine, and a pinch of mixed spice. Stew over 
a very slow fire for about twenty minutes, 
then add six hard-boiled eggs, the yolks left 
whole, and the whites cut into quarters, warm 
through, and serve very hot on buttered toast. 


Eggs alla Romagnola.— Melt two 
ounces of butter, stir in one ounce of flour, 
add one pint of milk, and stir over a slow fire 
until nearly boiling. Pass through a wire 
sieve, and replace in pan with four yolks well 
beaten, one dessertspoonful of powdered 
sugar and a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg. 
Stir over a slow fire until nearly boiling. 
Have ready on a dish four hard-boiled eggs 
cut into quarters, and pour the mixture over. 

Eggs alla Contadina.—P our four 
ounces of melted butter into a baking dish, 
and add six slices of bread, thickly sprinkled 
with grated cheese. Over each slice break 
carefully one egg, with pepper, salt, and nut¬ 
meg to taste. Put in a very slow oven, and 
when the eggs are set, serve upon the same 
dish, and garnish with fried parsley. 

Eggs alla Giardiniera. —Chop finely 
half a small lettuce, one small onion, two or 
three pieces of the white part of a stick of 
celery, half a small cucumber, and half a bunch 
each of parsley, basil, thyme, rosemary and 
marjoram, and fry in four ounces of boiling lard 
or butter for ten or twelve minutes, stirring the 
pan constantly. Add one pint of milk, with 
pepper and salt to taste, and stew over a 
very slow fire for about half an hour. Stir in 
six whisked eggs, and cook for five or six 
minutes. 


Egg Balls. —Chop finely four hard-boiled 
eggs, add one dessertspoonful of chopped 
parsley, one ounce of grated cheese, two 
ounces of bread-crumbs, and pepper and salt 
to taste; mix well with two well-beaten yolks 
of e gg> form into balls, dip in beaten egg and 
bread-crumbs, and fry brown in boiling butter, 
or lard. 

Eggs alla Genoese. —Fry two small 
sliced onions until nearly brown. Add one 
tablespoonful of flour, dissolved in one pint 
of milk, and pepper and salt to taste. Stir 
over a slow fire for six or eight minutes, then 
add six well-beaten eggs, stir again over slow 
fire for a few minutes, and serve very hot on 
buttered toast. 

Eggs alla Fiorentina. —Cut six hard- 
boiled eggs into halves, remove the yolks, and 
pound them in a mortar with a teaspoonful of 
finely chopped parsley, and another of thyme, 
the crumb of half a roll soaked in vinegar, 
and strained, one teaspoonful of powdered 
sugar, half a teaspoonful of powdered cinna¬ 
mon, and pepper and salt to taste. Fill the 
twelve halves with the mixture, mix the 
remainder with three tablespoonfuls of white 
vinegar, one of powdered sugar, two of milk, 
and one teaspoonful of mustard. Arrange the 
eggs tastefully on a dish, place watercress or a 
little lettuce round, and pour sauce over. 
This makes a nice supper dish. G. C. 





TWO DOLLS. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


BLUE-EYES was bought in Burlington Arcade ; 

As for Black-eyes, I know not whence she came; 
From some poor shop, I fancy, in the shade, 

And quite unknown to fame. 

My rich great-aunt, who wears such splendid things, 
Presented me with Blue-eyes one fine day, 

Bright Blue-eyes with her hair in golden rings, 

And cheeks as fresh as May. 

But once, when I was very weak and low, 

My nurse’s poor old mother came to call ; 

And as it rained she brought Black-eyes, you know, 
Under her shabby shawl. 

Poor Mrs. Grimes ! She was so limp and damp, 
And made a muddy mark upon the floor! 

Her big umbrella, which nurse called a gamp, 

She left outside the door. 

And yet I thought her coming quite a treat, 

For Black-eyes was a friend in need to me ! 

So Mrs. Grimes had buttered toast to eat, 

And muffins with her tea. 


Blue-eyes too soon her haughty ways began, 

In spite of all that I could say or do ; 

Black-eyes, poor soul, was only stuffed with bran, 
Blue-eyes was wool all through. 

Black-eyes had only pink kid-gloves for arms ; 

Two faint red spots were all the lips she had; 

And yet, when nurse declined to see her charms, 

It made me really sad. 

Da)' after day her looks grew worse and worse, 

Her arms came off, her hair stood up on end; 

Not all the scorn of Blue-eyes and of nurse 
Could change me to my friend. 

Poor dear, you came when I was sick and tired, 
And did your best to make me want to play; 

And now, although you cannot be admired, 

You shan’t be thrown away. 

Leave Blue-eyes, with her sweet contemptuous smile, 
Perked up among her tea-things gold and red; 
And come and talk to me a little while, 

Before we go to bed. 



HER OWN WAY. 

By EGLANTON THORNE, Author of “Aldyth’s Inheritance,” “The Studio Mariano,” etc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

FORTUNE SMILES ON JULIET. 

In the days that followed Hannah’s 
prophecy respecting Juliet seemed to 
find its fulfilment. She certainly did 
win her own way in everything, and 
with as little effort as possible. If her 
uncle were not a rich man he was a very 
generous one. Juliet had but to express 
a fancy for anything, and, if it were in 
his power to obtain it, he got it for her 
directly. He literally showered gifts 
upon her. Juliet had charmed him at 
the moment of their first meeting, and 
the fascination increased as he saw more 
of her. It was delightful to think that 
she was his nearest relative, and that he 
had a better right to care for her and 
protect her than anyone else except her 
mother. Naturally a man of warm and 
affectionate disposition, his ) r ears of 
solitary, self-centred life had left him 
with a heart still so tender that it found 
exquisite delight in ministering to the 
pleasure of “ the child ” as he constantly 
called her, forgetting, as so many did 
in regard to Juliet, that in years she 
was no longer a child. 

Mr. Tracy had named so liberal a 
sum as the extent of his provision for 
“ the child’s frocks and personal ex¬ 
penses,” that Juliet could now indulge 
freely her taste for pretty dress. She 
spent most of the early days of her free¬ 
dom as a young lady who had “left 


school ” in visits to the West-end shops 
accompanied by her mother, to whom the 
business of choosing gowns, millinery, 
and various of the latest dainty trifles 
designed for girls’ summer wear afforded 
scarcely less pleasure than to Juliet. It 
gratified Mrs. Tracy intensely to see 
how pretty her darling looked when 
arrayed in these ; but Salome’s face was 
very grave when she saw the parcels 
opened and the dainty clothes displayed. 
Such an outlay on finery appeared to 
her most extravagant, whilst it must 
tend to foster Juliet’s vanity. Mrs. 
Tracy was driven to defend herself in 
response to the accusation she read in 
her daughter’s looks. 

“There is surely no sin in wearing 
pretty clothes, Salome?” she said. 
“ At Juliet’s age it is but natural to take 
delight in such. One can be young but 
once. You might sympathise with her 
a little.” 

“ I can’t help seeing what these 
things may lead to,” said Salome. 
“ Don’t ask me to encourage her vanity.” 

Juliet’s shopping was by no means 
entirely for self. She was anxious to 
purchase for her mother more things 
than she was willing to accept. One 
day a charming little bibbed apron 
struck her as just the thing for Salome 
to wear when engaged in domestic 
duties, and she bought it for her. But 
when she gave it to her, Salome looked 
doubtfully at the cream lace and crimson 


bows and said, after a moment’s hesi¬ 
tation— 

“It is very kind of you, I am sure, 
Juliet, but—I should not know myself in 
that be-ribboned thing. You had better 
give it to mother.” 

And Juliet, sorely stung, vowed that 
she would never give Salome a present 
again. 

"On the following Sunday morning, 
Juliet stood at the dining-room window 
waiting till her mother was ready to 
accompany her to church. Hannah and 
Salome had already started. It was the 
first Sunday in August, and oppressively 
hot. On Tuesday Salome was to travel 
north with the Hayeses ; Hannah would 
start for Cambridge on the following 
day, and Juliet and her mother hoped to 
leave for North Devon two days later. 
Through Mr. Tracy’s liberality they 
were to have a more enjoyable change 
than they had anticipated. He was 
taking the greatest interest in their 
plans, and even talked of joining them 
at Lynton a little later. 

Juliet had arrayed herself all in white, 
and was looking delightfully fresh and 
cool. She was enjoying the inward 
satisfaction produced by her conscious¬ 
ness that every adjunct of her attire was 
in faultless taste. It is to be feared she 
was not indifferent as to the effect her 
appearance was likely to have on those 
who saw her in church. As she stood 
at the window, she. observed with some 
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curiosity the church-goers who were 
passing. 

“Mother,” she said as Mrs. Tracy 
came into the room, slowly putting on 
her gloves, “ come and look at Dora 
Felgate. She has a new pink gown. 
It is very smart, and it suits her because 
she is so dark. She and her sister have 
done their hair in the new way. I don’t 
think it suits Dora; but she always 
likes to be in the latest fashion. Ah, 
there is Mr. Ainger coming out of his 
house and hurrying to overtake them. 
Yes, now he is speaking to them. Oh, 
how he is smiling at Dora ! Ha ! Ha ! 
How foolish it is of Salome to think she 
can attract him by dressing in that 
dowdy fashion ! He does not admire 
plain gowns and deaconess bonnets. 
He likes girls who dress a la mode.” 

“You naughty child! You shall not 
talk in that way,” protested Mrs. Tracy. 
“ Salome does not dress to attract Mr. 
Ainger.” 

“Oh, does she not?” said Juliet 
with mischief in her eyes; “then I 
should like to know why she persistently 
makes such a guy of herself.” 

“ It is not fair to call Salome a guy,” 
said her mother; “those small, close- 
fitting bonnets are very becoming, I 
think. And you know that your sister 
spends as little as possible on dress, in 
order that she may have more to give 
away.” 

“ And yet when I offered her an apron 
for nothing she would not take it,” said 
Juliet. 

“ It was too smart for her taste.” 

“ Too smart for her lack of taste, you 
mean,” retorted Juliet, and her mother 
allowed her to have the last word on the 
subject. 

Among those who cast admiring 
glances at Juliet’s pretty, fresh attire 
as she followed her mother up the aisle 
of the church was Flossie Chalcombe. 
She had come to church indeed chiefly 
for the sake of seeing Juliet. They had 
hardly met since their school-term ended. 
There had just been one brief opportu¬ 
nity, of which Juliet had availed herself 
to tell Flossie the wonderful news that 
the rich uncle had indeed appeared, and 
her life was delightfully changed in 
consequence. Flossie was longing to 
know more. Now, as she observed 
Juliet’s graceful, distinguished appear¬ 
ance, she noted that new clothes were 
among the agreeable results of the 
uncle’s coming. There was envy as 
well as admiration in Flossie’s eyes as 
she scanned every detail of Juliet’s neat, 
perfectly-fitting costume. Flossie’s own 
gown was far gayer, but, as she knew 
well, it was not in such good style as 
Juliet’s. Flossie loved fine clothes. She 
regarded with absolute reverence every¬ 
thing that could be described by her 
favourite adjective, stylish. She could 
seldom gratify as she would her own 
taste in this respect. Her father was 
at once lavish and mean. Money was 
often scarce in their extravagant, ill- 
ordered household. Flossie had no 
regular allowance for dress, but had to 
coax and cajole her father into giving 
her money as she wanted it. If he were 
in a good humour, he would perhaps 
give her more than she expected ; but 
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more often he gave her less than she 
wanted, so that she was driven to run 
up bills unknown to him, reckless of the 
storm she must face when they had to 
be settled. As she had no idea how to 
lay out money to the best advantage, 
and generally bought the first thing 
that struck her fancy, her wardrobe was 
full of sharp contrasts, and her appear¬ 
ance seldom presented a harmonious 
whole. The effect of a good gown 
would be marred by shabby boots, or 
that of a fashionable and expensive hat 
by a cheap and ill-cut jacket. In spite 
of all her efforts, poor Flossie did not, 
as Juliet’s sisters were so keenly aware, 
look like a lady. There were times 
when she was dimly conscious of this 
herself. Such a twinge of painful con¬ 
sciousness visited her now as she 
watched Juliet looking so cool and at 
her ease in the gown which became her 
so well. 

“Enter not into judgment with Thy 
servant, O Lord.” The voice of the 
clergyman, who was commencing the 
service broke in upon her thoughts. 
Oh, if God were to judge us according 
to the vain imaginings, the petty cares 
we suffer to absorb our minds when we 
profess to worship Him, where should 
we stand ? 

At the close of the service Flossie 
watched for her opportunity, and as 
Juliet stood alone at a little distance 
from the church waiting for her mother, 
who had lingered to speak to an ac¬ 
quaintance, she approached her. 

“How awfully nice you look to-day, 
Juliet! I never saw you in a more 
becoming frock. If Algernon could see 
you now, all in white, he might well call 
you an angel.” 

Juliet started, coloured, and looked 
round in some alarm, for Flossie had 
not thought it necessary to lower her 
voice. 

“Hush, Flossie! I wish you would 
not speak in that way. I am not an 
angel or anything like one.” 

“ Now you need not be cross. I 
meant no harm. You do look charm- 
ing, and I think a poor, unlucky crea¬ 
ture like me might be allowed to admire 
the way in which you act the role of the 
rich heiress.” 

“ Heiress indeed ! What nonsense 
you are talking! I am no more an 
heiress than I am an angel.” 

“ Rubbish, Juliet! You need not try 
that on with me. Of course your uncle 
means to leave you all his money.” 

“If he does, I am quite unaware of 
his intention ; nor has such an idea 
even occurred to me before,” said Juliet 
disdainfully, whilst the colour deepened 
in her cheek. 

Flossie saw she had made a mistake. 

“Well, I am sure your friends would 
be only too glad if he did. Algernon 
was saying yesterday how fitted you 
were to grace any position. He says 
he is glad for your sake ; but he can’t 
help feeling that he shall never see 
you now. You will forget your old 
friends.” 

“You do not know me, Flossie, if you 
say that,” replied Juliet with flashing 
eyes; “I never forget friends—I am 
faithful, whatever else I may be.” 


“ Of course you are. That is what I 
told him. You are a darling, Juliet. 
There is no one like you. You are not 
to be tried by ordinary rules.” 

Juliet felt impatient of this flow of 
adulation. She looked back and saw 
her mother coming alone. 

“ I must go back and meet mother,” 
she said; “I cannot let her walk home 
alone. Good-bye, Flossie. I shall see 
you again, I hope, when we return from 
North Devon.” 

So they parted. On the opposite side 
of the road Hannah and Salome were 
walking with Mrs. Hayes. Juliet met 
them as she turned back. Her eyes 
flashed defiance at her sisters. Mrs. 
Hayes looked at the girl with hard 
scrutiny as she bowed to her. She 
was of opinion that Juliet was not a 
nice girl. 

The following Sunday found Mrs. 
Tracy and Juliet at Ilfracombe, de- 
lighting in the grandeur of that rocky 
coast and the magnificent sea that beats 
against it. They had not had such a 
holiday together for years, and they 
enjoyed it most thoroughly. Mrs. 
Tracy was still young at heart; she 
was, in many respects indeed, far 
younger than either Hannah or Salome, 
and she quite enjoyed the novelty of 
wandering about, taking irregular al¬ 
fresco repasts, driving in a donkey- 
carriage when the distance was beyond 
her walking powers, and almost living 
out of doors during the glorious August 
weather. From Ilfracombe they went 
to Lynton, and there Juliet’s uncle 
joined them. 

In spite of his thin, cadaverous 
appearance Mr. Tracy seemed strong 
and wiry. He was ready to accompany 
them on any excursion they liked to plan. 
He had no objection to picnics as long 
as he was not urged to forsake his own 
regimen. When Juliet and her mother 
ate sandwiches with the relish imparted 
by strong pure air, he would allow himself 
only the refreshment of two Abernethy 
biscuits and an acid-drop, the latter 
item being, as he would gravely assure 
Juliet, safer and better as a thirst- 
quencher than a draught of water, when 
one could not be sure that that was 
absolutely uncontaminated. Juliet was 
greatly amused by his fads, which 
happily he did not try to persuade her to 
follow. But Mrs. Tracy was rendered 
quite uneasy by them. 

“ I cannot think how he sustains life 
on so little,” she would say. “ He need 
be thin. It is a wonder he is as well as 
he is. What a profit they must make 
out of him at the hotel! ” 

Juliet was content to leave her uncle’s 
health to his own care. He must please 
himself. But she liked him exceedingly, 
since he showed himself more and more 
charmed by her pretty ways and more 
and more desirous of gratifying her every 
fancy. With him she was never way¬ 
ward and petulant, but only sweet and 
winsome and mischievous. Instinctively 
she showed him the best side of her 
character, and as her sisters were wont 
to remark, Juliet could be very nice to 
people when she chose. 

One lovely evening the three were 
walking along the romantic cliff path 
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at Lynton, which commands such a 
glorious view of sea and sky, and 
terminates at the Castle Rock. Juliet’s 
quick steps had carried her a little in 
advance of the others. She was singing 
little snatches of song to herself, and was 
only half-conscious of the beauty about 
her, for her mind was busy weaving 
golden visions of the future, when round a 
bend of the narrow path she came face 
to face with a stranger so suddenly that 
she started and uttered a nervous cry. 

“ Oh, I am so sorry I frightened you,” 
said the gentleman in concern, and he 
put forth a hand to steady her, for the 
cliff was very precipitous at that point 
and she seemed perilously near the 
edge. 

“ Oh, it was silly of me; I was not 
thinking,” Juliet explained confusedly. 
Then as she looked at the grave, kind 
face bent upon her she had a puzzling 
sense of recognition. Where had she 
seen before that broad, over-hanging 
brow, those deep-set grey eyes—gleam¬ 
ing now with a kind of pleased surprise 
as if he, too, saw a face not unknown— 
and those strong, rugged features ? 

Her uncle’s voice gave her enlighten¬ 
ment. “ Why, Mainprice ! ” he exclaimed 
hurrying forward, “who would have 
thought of seeing you here ? ” 

Of course. This was Mr. Mainprice, 
the curate, who through his chance 
meeting with her on the green near 
Flossie’s home, had been able to direct 
her uncle where to seek her. She had 
often heard Mr. Tracy speak of him since, 
and knew that he held this young clergy¬ 
man in high esteem. 

“I might reply in similar fashion,” 
said Mr. Mainprice as they shook hands. 
“ I have come down from town on my 
bicycle. I like touring in that fashion, as 
you know.” 

“ To be sure. Well, it is healthy 
exercise. But now let me introduce you 
to Mrs. Tracy and my niece, whom you 
were the means of my finding. We feel 
that we owe you a debt of gratitude for 
that, do we not, Juliet ? ” 

“ I most certainly do,” said Juliet 
gravely. 

“ Oh, I do not feel that I deserve any 
gratitude. You would have found each 
other sooner or later in any case.” 

“ I am very glad it was not later,” 
said Juliet significantly. 

11 Then I am happy that I was the 
cause of your meeting when you did,” he 
said with a smile, which Juliet decided 
made him look quite handsome. 

Mr. Mainprice was easily persuaded 
to turn back with them, and they all 
walked on together towards the Castle 
Rock. Juliet did not talk much at first. 
She was occupied in observing Mr. 
Mainprice and listening to what he said. 
She liked the frank, easy manner in 
which he talked and the sound of his 
deep, strong voice. 

“I am going to the top of the rock,” 
cried Juliet as they approached the tall, 
rugged mass of rock, which like a castle 
surmounts the crag and fronts the sea. 

“Oh, do be careful, my dear child,” 
cried Mrs. Tracy anxiously, as Juliet 
started to clamber up. 

“ I will see that she comes to no harm,” 
said Mr. Mainprice as he hastened after 


her. With an air of relief Mrs. Tracy 
seated herself on a rock to await Juliet’s 
return, and Mr. Tracy remained with 
her. 

To step from rock to rock by a kind of 
rude stair-way to the top of the pile was 
a matter of little difficulty, and Juliet 
would have none of Mr. Mainprice’s 
help. To stand on that lofty summit and 
gaze down on the waves beating so far 
below would have severely tried weak 
nerves ; but Juliet had a steady head and 
enjoyed the novel sensation of being 
perched on the crag. Both seaward and 
landward a glorious prospect offered 
itself to their view. 

“ Oh, I like this ! ” cried Juliet glee¬ 
fully as she struggled with the breeze 
which threatened to carry away her hat. 
“ What a lovely view! And what a 
glorious wind ! If only I had wings and 
could soar away on it. Oh, how happy 
lam!” 

“That’s right,” he said heartily, 
“it’s good to be happy.” 

“ Is it?” she replied, looking at him 
mischievously. “I should rather have 
expected you to say it was good to be 
miserable. Salome thinks so, I know.” 

“ Who is Salome ? ” he asked. 

“ Oh, my sister,” she said, without 
deeming it necessary to explain further. 
Then she added impetuously, “ If I am 
happy, I owe it to you. I was not happy 
till uncle came.” 

“ No ? ” he said, amused at the child¬ 
like way in which she gave him her 
confidence. “ How was that ? ” 

“ Oh, my sisters were always trying 
to make me do what I did not want to 
do. They meant me to be a governess, 
and I hated the idea. But now uncle 
has come there is no thought of that. 
He lets me have my own way in every¬ 
thing, and I do just as I like.” 

“ Is that then your idea of happiness 
—to have one’s own way ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Juliet, giving her head a 
little nod, “that is my idea, and a very 
good idea it is too.” 

“ I do not agree with you. You are 
under a delusion. What you are grasp¬ 
ing after as happiness is not happiness 
but only its empty shadow.” 

“ Then I am content with the shadow,” 
said Juliet calmly. “ I have tried having 
my own way, and I like it very much.” 

And herviolet eyes flashed mischievous 
defiance at him. 

“It will not satisfy you long,” he 
said. “ Nothing betrays and disappoints 
like self-will. There is no peace for us 
till we learn that God’s way and not 
ours is the best, and learn to seek that 
rather than the gratification of our own 
desires.” 

“ God’s way ! ” So he wanted to talk 
religion to her. She had forgotten that 
he was a clergyman. 

“ But I am not sure that I care about 
peace,” she said perversely; “to me 
the word has rather an insipid sound. 
I am afraid I enjoy strife and excite¬ 
ment. I dread nothing more than stag¬ 
nation.” 

He smiled at her, much as he might 
have smiled at a wayward child. Then 
he pointed to the distant stretch of 
ocean shimmering in the sun’s level 
rays. 


“ Look,” he said, “at the sunlit sea, 
at that bank of cloud flushed with 
softest crimson, and the yellow glow 
where the sun is just sinking to the 
horizon. What an air of calm and hush 
there is ! Does it not all breathe peace ? 
Yet there is no stagnation there.” 

She did not answer him, but gazed in 
silence at the western sky, till slowly the 
colours faded and sea and clouds grew 
grey. Then she turned and began to 
scramble quickly down the rocks. She 
did not speak again till she was by her 
mother’s side. 

Though Juliet resented Mr. Main- 
price’s attempt to “talk religion” to 
her, his words had gone home. She 
could not forget them, That night, 
after her uncle had gone away, she 
lingered alone in the little garden at¬ 
tached to the house in which she and 
her mother were lodging. It was grow¬ 
ing dusk. Already stars were appearing 
in the clear sky above her head. A 
light breeze rustled the trees. Behind 
her lay the vast, mysterious moor. In 
front, far down beneath the trees, out of 
sight but making its presence known by 
the low, distant moaning of its waves, 
was the sea. All about her God’s great, 
wonderful world. What a poor, insig¬ 
nificant atom she seemed in comparison ! 
Did it matter so very much how she 
lived ? 

“Yes,” the voice of her better self 
made answer, “it did matter. It must 
be better to take God’s way even if it 
seemed steep and hard, for it would lead 
upward.” And her own self-chosen, 
pleasure-seeking way, where would that 
lead? Juliet had a distinct sense of 
being called at this hour to make a 
choice. She seemed to see the two 
ways opening before her, one so easy 
and pleasant and winding, the other so 
straight and steep. A struggle went on 
within her. The yearning for goodness 
she had felt before awoke again. Oh, 
to have an inner life as pure and serene 
and beautiful as the summer night! 
Oh, to know that all was right with her 
life, to feel that a Power outside herself, 
a Power as loving as it was mighty, was 
leading, guiding, controlling all! 

Juliet’s better self had almost gained 
the day when there came to her the 
thought of Salome. Could she become 
such an one as Salome, so harsh and 
censorious, wearing such plain, ill-fitting 
clothes, denying herself all amusement, 
walking in so straight and narrow a 
way ? 

No, anything but that. And self-will 
asserted itself anew. She could not try 
to alter herself. She must follow her 
own way whatever it might lead to. So 
self-will gained the day, and Juliet hur¬ 
ried into the house determinedly closing 
her mind against serious thought. 

Salome, with all her blindness and 
self-deception, was yet sincere in her 
endeavour to do her duty and lead a 
Christian life. How she would have 
grieved could she have known that her 
austerity had driven Juliet at this critical 
moment of her life from the loving 
Saviour, whose image she, who called 
herself His disciple, had so utterly failed 
to reflect! 


(To be continued.) 
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COOKERY. 

Ripe Vegetable -Marrow. —Preserved ginger. A 
recipe for this is to be found in “ G.O.P.,” vol. xiv., 
No. 681, January 14th, 1893. 

One of your Girls. —Macaroons. Blanch 4 lbs. of 
almonds, and pound with four spoonfuls of orange- 
flower water ; well whisk the whites of four eggs 
and mix them with 1 lb. of sifted white sugar and 
the pounded almonds into a paste. Put the paste 
in little shapes on a sheet of wafer-paper on a tin 
and bake. 

Doughnut. —Dough cake. Take the quantity of a 
quartern loaf from the dough, when making white 
bread, and knead into it 2 oz. of butter, 8 oz. of 
currants, and 2 oz. of Lisbon sugar. Before adding 
the butter warm it .in about a teacupful of milk. 
For children omit the currants and substitute sul¬ 
tanas. 

Jeanie Deans and May. —Recipes for Madeira cake 
andplain oatcakes were given in “ G.O.P.,” vol. x., 
No. 459, October 13th, 1888; and No. 492, June 1st, 
1889. 

Unbounded Cheek. —Ginger-cake. Take one egg, 
one tablespoonful of oiled butter, one cupful of 
golden syrup or treacle, half a cupful of warm water, 
one teaspoonful of ground ginger, one teaspoonful 
of carbonate of soda, a pinch of salt, and two and a 
half cupfuls of sifted flour. Mix the dry ingredients 
first thoroughly, then add the treacle and butter 
(which is better if warmed slightly), then the egg 
well beaten, and lastly the soda dissolved in the 
warm water; bake in a moderate oven. 

Ginger Pop. —Ginger beer. One oz. of whole ginger 
(slig-htly crushed), 1 oz. of cream of tartar, 1 lb. of 
loaf sugar, and 1 gallon of boiling water. When 
nearly cold, add four drops of essence of lemon and 
stir it all together. Then put a piece of toast on 
the top of the water, and put one tablespoonful of 
yeast into it. The next day carefully dip out the 
ingredients and strain through muslin, and bottle 
and cork, tying down very firmly. In warm wea¬ 
ther it will be ready to drink in three days. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Stella. —1. There are several kinds of vetches. The 
genus consists of about 100 species of climbing and 
other herbsy distributed through temperate regions of 
the Northern hemisphere and South America. The 
common bean is frequently classed under Vtcia, as 
V. faba. The next most important species is the 
vetch, or tare of agriculturists, the V. sativa. Next, 
the V. craca , or tufted vetch, V. peregrina , V. 
septum , V. svlvatica and many others. Twelve 
species of vicia—including therein ervum—are na¬ 
tives of Britain.—2. There is nothing very new in 
cases for night-dresses that we can recommend 
you. 

Alice Hill. —Wash the canary’s head night and 
morning in salt and water, and dry it with a soft 
cloth. Then rub in a little hog’s lard, or fresh 
butter, and repeat this treatment for a week, and 
it will cure the complaint producing the baldness. 
When a canary moults in July or August, all that 
you need to do is to keep him quite free from 
draughts, and feed him with a small quantity of 
raw beef, scraped and moistened with water, once 
a week; and, occasionally, a little of the yolk of a 
hard-boiled egg ; and every now and then a piece 
of sponge-cake, and ripe cliickweed in full flower. 
Baldness is produced by bad seed, or unripe green 
food. 

Tootie. —The 22nd of March, 1870, was a Tuesdaj’’. 


Ethel Slate Pencil. —1. Read the article by “ Me- 
dicus ” on “Myalgia,” which appeared in No. 757 
(June, 1894), an d banish all slate pencils completely 
from your sight and reach. Write with a pen on 
aper, or a pencil on a tablet, until the bad habit 
e entirely broken. It is an indication of physical 
disorder, and is seriously injurious. It is a sin 
against God to give way to a morbid diseased 
craving for what will injure your health.—2. Octo¬ 
ber 6th, 1877, was a Saturday. 

Rose, a Working Woman. —A working man gives it 
as his experience (in answer also to the question 
you put about vitriol burning in the June “ G.O.P.”) 
that if the vitriol be washed off at once with cold 
water, no evil effects result from its application. 
Personally, we have had no experience in the mat¬ 
ter, and give this statement as we received' it, 
hoping it may be correct. 

Rams DALE. — In answer to your query about the 
“ Breeches Bible ”—by Roul and Hall, 1560, 4to.— 
it has been priced at from £7 17s. 6d. to £16 5s. and 
up to £29 ios. —at least, copies sold at auctions at 
these prices. The price obtained does not always 
depend on the state of preservation of an old and 
valuable book offered for sale; but the bidding of 
many or few purchasers. Thus we could not tell 
•ou, even roughly speaking, what you would be 
ikely to make on the sale of 3-our copy. The 
sums obtained, as above named, wore for copies of 
the first edition. 

A School-girl. —Robert Beaumont, Earl of Lei¬ 
cester, was Chief Justiciary of England, with 
Richard de Luci, in December, 1154, and ruled till 
1167, when the latter died. Then he ruled alone; 
and at the Great Rebellion, 1174, the Earl raised a 
band of mercenaries in Flanders, and landing in 
England, was repulsed by the Justiciaries, who had 
remained loyal, at St. EdmonsDury. We have not 
found a record of his death. 

Peggy. —1. Girls of fifteen are not “in society” (if 
belonging to the upper classes), and if they appear 
after a home dinner, or when visitors call at the 
house, they should be retiring and not enter into 
general conversation, but speak when spoken to 
by strangers. Then do so freely and modestty. 
If German, you write very good English ; but you 
should not say “ my cousins in my age,” but “of 
my age.” — 2. Your writing is well-formed, but 
slopes the wrong way. 

Carlotta. —The 14th June, 1863, was a Sunday. 

Five Years’ Reader. —Horsleydown parish is in the 
borough of Southwark, East Surrey. It is on the 
River Thames, forming part of London. 

Bridesmaid. —The bridegroom purchases the bou¬ 
quets for the bride and her bridesmaids. 

Ada. —You appear to be bound in honour to marry 
him, and perhaps you may improve him after mar¬ 
riage. 

An Olton Reader.— The 12th of August, 1873, was 
a Tuesday. 

Augusta P.—There are Cookery Classes at the Glas¬ 
gow School of Cookery, Secretary, Miss G. Pater¬ 
son, 86, Bath Street. 

Lembery. — Verdant Green is by Cuthbert Bede. 

Amy AV. (copyist).—Read the article by “ Medicus ” 
on “ Our.Nervous Girls,” page 6, Oct. 28th, .1893. 

Unhappy One. —AVe fail to see j-our grievance, or 
what you can do in the matter. Your projected 
course seems to us unkind and needless, particularly 
just at present. 

Pride seems to us to be worrying herself about trifles. 

A Country Lassie must write for information on the 
examination for Girton College to Miss Kensing¬ 
ton, 122, Gloucester Terrace, Hj’de Park. AV. 


Glady'S is the A\ r elsh form of Claud, which means 
“ lame.” The Emperor Claudius was so-well known 
in Britain from his conquests there, and the 
number of his freedmen, that his name was much 
adopted. The Claudia who sends her greeting to 
Timothy is believed to have been British, and was 
the wife of Pudens. 

La Petite Marguerite and Vesta. — 1. AVlien 
introduced in the ordinary way, bow, and look 
gracious; but if the stranger be introduced as a 
special friend, you may offer your hand, and say, 
“ I am glad to make your acquaintance.”—2. The 
AVelsh language was classed by Professor Max 
Muller under the head of the northern, or Celtic ; 
while English is classed as Teutonic. Both English 
and AVelsh belong to the Aryan race. 

Sadie. —Growth (in height) is supposed to continue 
till the age of twenty-one, up to which time the 
bones have attained their hardness and the con¬ 
stitution is formed. A boy and girl attain maturity 
at about that age, and thus their legal majority is 
fixed at that age ; although in mind and feeling the 
boy takes longer to mature. 

George Greasley. —1. Try a little eau de cologne 
to brighten and clean the paste buckles.—2. The 
6th March, 1875, was a Saturday. 

J. R. T.—“Though lost to sight, to memory dear,” 
is one of those phrases that are continually crop¬ 
ping up in all Editors’ letter-bags; but it (so far 
as we know) has no well-established origin. It has 
long been seen on tombstones. 

Jack and Jill. —March 27th, i860, was a Tuesday. 

Greta Nosmoht. —You should have called after so 
kind an invitation. Read the articles by “ Medi¬ 
cus,” in vol. xiii., which will help you. 

Mdlle. Cecille. —The best way to learn French is, 
of course, to go to France, and we have known 
many instances of people learning to speak quite 
well in three months; but these were foreigners 
who came to England. 

AVall Garden. —The pots on the wall must have 
holes in them for purposes of the drainage. The 
ordinary flower-pots would answer quite well. 

Mabel.— The cavy is a small animal like the guinea- 
pig. It is a rodent, having a very short tail, or 
none at all, and bearing some likeness to a pig. It 
is a native of America. The name is derived from 
the Brazilian Caviai, the genus being Cavia, the 
same as the guinea-pig. 

Rex, Eunice, Kathleen,Hope, AnxiouslyAVaiting, 
A. J. B., Mary Axe, Seagull, Pansy, Crannie, 
Pegasus, Nancy Hopeful, Mona, Poor Burns, 
Catalina, M. E. B., Master’s Service, Lucy- 
Lee, 1770, Tiny. —All send us poetry to be read 
and criticised. Very little of it has any merit at 
all, and some of it is absolute rubbish ; but all of it, 
we are sure, was a pleasure to the composers, and 
in that, it has achieved its best end and object. 

V. C. (Ireland).—AVe think the story is a wonderful 
effort for a little girl, and really shows ability. 

AVeary- will find the ancient Scriptural law of vows 
in Numbers xxx. verses 3, 4, 5. AVe think you are 
in error about your foolish vows, and that you 
should try to forget the past entirety, and turn to 
the work God gives you to-day, not seeking your 
own will (see St. Matt, ix., verse 13). 

Violet. —Your father or mother should give an in¬ 
vitation to call, or you might say, “ My mother 
told me to say she would be glad to see you, if you 
would call on us.” 

Instruction.— The doubts respecting the story of 
Joan of Arc, expressed by Viguier, Delapierre, and 
others, though supported by curious evidence, have 
not found much acceptance with historical critics. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


GRATIFIED DESIRES. 



“ Whatever you 
please, my clear. I am at your service 
entirely.” 

Juliet’s eyes brightened. She leaned 
nearer to her uncle as he sat in his easy 
chair, and laid her hand with a pretty 
caressing movement on his shoulder. 
Such spontaneous expressions of affec¬ 
tion, which she gave with the grace and 
freedom of a child, were delightful to 
him. His niece was spending the day 
with him at the comfortable chambers 
in Bloomsbury, in which he had estab¬ 
lished himself when he returned to town 
in the autumn. He lived there very 
quietly, spending" much of his time 
amongst the books in the British Mu¬ 
seum ; but it was an understood thing 
between them that when Juliet came to 
see him he must devote himself to her 
entertainment, and he thoroughly en¬ 
joyed the hours he spent with her in sight¬ 
seeing and other forms of diversion. 

“ Oh, uncle, there is such a lovely con¬ 
cert at the Crystal Palace this afternoon. 
Adelina Patti is to sing. Oh, I should 
so like to hear her! ” 

“ Have you never heard her sing ? ” 

“ Never. I have never heard anyone. 

I never go anywhere,” said Juliet, plain¬ 
tively. “ Hannah and Salome always 
think it wrong to take any pleasure, 
and I cannot go to places by myself.” 

“ Poor child! You are hardly used,” 
said her uncle, with a merry twinkle in 
his eyes; “but now let me hear more 
about this concert. How would it do if 
I were to take you ? ’ ’ 

“Oh, uncle ! Will you really ? How 
lovely! There is nothing I should like 
so much. Oh, it is good of you. And 
afterwards the fountains will be illu¬ 
minated, and there will be splendid fire¬ 
works. Oh, I shall enjoy it! ” 

“But, my dear, if we stayed to see 
the fireworks, you would not get home 
till very late, and your mother would be 
alarmed,” said her uncle. 

“Oh, of course, I must send her a 
telegram,” was Juliet’s prompt reply. 
“ And there is a little room, half-way up 
the stairs, which Mrs. Carroll lets some¬ 
times. She showed it to me the last 
time I was here. The best plan would 
be for me to sleep there to-night. You 
would not care to take me home so late.” 

Assuredly he would not. But was 
there ever such a little puss for getting 
her own way ? How quick she was to 
foresee and provide against every objec¬ 
tion that might be made to that which 
she proposed. So to the Crystal Palace 
they went that afternoon. The popular 


resort of Londoners was a novel place 
to Juliet, and it was many years since 
Mr. Tracy had visited it. They were 
able to see a good deal of its beauties 
ere it was time to take their places for 
the concert. Mr. Tracy did not mind 
paying a handsome price for the tickets, 
and they could not have had a better 
position than they secured. It was an 
excellent concert. The prima donna 
sang beautifully, and, to Mr. Tracy’s 
delight, she sang simple old English 
ditties, which he had known and loved 
from his boyhood. He listened en¬ 
tranced to her exquisite rendering of 
these, and was scarcely less rapturously 
delighted than was Juliet; but the in¬ 
strumental music which followed had 
much less attraction for him, and whilst 
it proceeded, his eyes wandered over the 
audience or marked such details of the 
finely-proportioned building as came 
within their range. As he gazed about 
thus, he suddenly became aware that a 
young man who, with a couple of com¬ 
panions occupied a luxurious little box 
to the right above their heads, was 
leaning forward with his opera-glass 
levelled at Juliet, and regarding her 
with a persistency which quickly excited 
her uncle’s ire. Juliet soon became 
aware of the gaze fixed on her. She 
looked up, and her face flushed as she 
recognised Algernon Chalcombe. When 
he was aware that she saw him he 
dropped his opera-glasses and looked 
at her awaiting her recognition. She 
smiled and bowed ; he bowed in return 
with such a look of pleasure that Juliet’s 
heart beat high with elation. But her 
uncle had observed these salutations 
with little pleasure. 

“ Do you know that gentleman, 
Juliet?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Juliet replied, with lowered 
eyelids; “I went to school with his 
sister.” 

Her uncle made no further inquiry, 
but he continued to regard the J'oung 
man with disfavour. It struck him that 
the handsome dark face had a dissi¬ 
pated appearance, and that he looked 
too much of a fine gentleman to be the 
genuine article. Mr. Tracy wondered 
if it were indeed a diamond which 
flashed so conspicuously on the young 
man’s hand. 

Juliet did not again turn her pretty 
head towards the box where young 
Chalcombe sat, but she was aware, 
without seeming to be so, that his 
opera-glasses were often directed to the 
spot where she sat. Her uncle ob¬ 
served it also, and felt enraged with 
the fellow for his impudence. 

When the concert was over Juliet and 
her uncle took a walk in the grounds. 
Juliet spoke with rapture of the concert, 
and the delight with which she had 
listened to Adelina Patti. 

“Oh, uncle! I would give anything 
to be a public singer,” she exclaimed. 

“Nonsense, my dear child!” he re¬ 
plied ; “ you do not know what that 
means.” 

“I do know,” she responded ex¬ 
citedly. “ It must be a splendid life. 
Think what it is to stand before such 
an audience and know that every eye is 
on you, everyone admiring you, and 


listening spell-bound to your voice. Did 
you hear that gentleman behind us say, 
when she had finished singing ' Home, 
sweet Home,’ that he should think she 
would make home sweet ? ” 

“Humph,” said her uncle slowly, in 
the tone of one who will not utter all 
his mind; “ I daresay it seems very 
fine to you, my dear, but you speak in 
ignorance. Such women are far from 
being so happy as you suppose. You 
see the glamour and glitter, you hear 
the applause, but you do not know what 
lies behind—the heart-ache and jealousy 
and bitterness.” 

“Oh, of course there are drawbacks,” 
said Juliet loftily; “but that is the kind 
of life I should like.” 

“ My dear, I hope that yours will be 
a far happier lot. I do not like the idea 
of a public life for a woman. Home is 
the woman’s true sphere.” 

“ Oh, uncle, excuse me, but that is a 
terribly old-fashioned idea—quite an ex¬ 
ploded one in fact. A woman has as 
much right to make a career for herself 
as a man. For my part, I have no wish 
for a happy lot if it must be a humdrum 
and commonplace one. I want to 
live.” 

“ So you shall, Juliet, but not by act¬ 
ing or singing in public, I trust.” You 
•must be patient, and wait till the prince 
comes who shall reconcile you to a home- 
life.” 

He turned to Juliet with a smile on his 
wrinkled, parchment face and a merry 
twinkle in his eyes; but a disdainful 
frown sat on that young lady’s brow, 
and she responded impatiently, “ Really, 
uncle! Do you think I want to be 
married ? I assure you that is the last 
thing that enters into my aspirations 
for the future.” 

He felt himself snubbed and was 
silent. He was beginning to find his 
young niece somewhat of a puzzle and 
even a perplexity. She did not agree 
with the notions of womanhood which 
he had held all his days without ever 
harbouring a doubt of their truth. The 
wife, whose early death was the most 
bitter grief of his life, had been a gentle, 
loving, domesticated woman, who had 
had no ambition beyond that of per¬ 
forming in the best possible manner 
those duties of her sex which he be¬ 
lieved to be the whole end and aim of 
womanhood. At first he had been 
highly entertained by Juliet’s self-will 
and audacity. He had observed them 
with amusement, as we watch the wil¬ 
fulness of a tiny child or the frolicsome¬ 
ness of a kitten. They seemed but 
childish failings which she would lose 
as she grew older. But to-night, for 
the first time, he felt misgivings as he 
thought of Juliet’s future. He had al¬ 
ready adopted her in his heart as a 
daughter. He had confided to her 
mother his intention of leaving Juliet 
all that he had. Now, however, he 
reflected that the command of money 
might be a fatal gift to one so pretty 
and young and wilful. He remembered 
with uneasiness the young man w T hom 
he had seen watching Juliet so intently. 
Yes, money might make her the prey of 
a worthless fortune-seeker. He must 
w'eigh the matter well, lest inadvertently 








he did harm instead of good to the girl 
he loved. 

Not only was Ralph Tracy his own 
medical man, he liked to be his own 
lawyer as well. It vexed him to think 
that the simple will which he could have 
drawn up himself would hardly meet 
the necessities of the case. To secure 
the property to Juliet, and protect it 
from unscrupulous hands, it would be 
necessary to make careful provisions. 
He hardly knew if he were equal to 
framing them himself, but ere he called 
in the aid of a solicitor he would have a 
try at it with the help of sundry large 
books crammed full of legal information 
which was often very hard to digest. 

Such was Mr. Tracy’s resolve, but he 
did not immediately proceed to carry it 
out. He found it more agreeable to let 
the thing slide for a while." It is curious 
how reluctant most men are to make 
provision for the event of their decease. 

Yet he was really uneasy about Juliet 
when he retired to rest after their return 
from the Palace. He was so troubled 
indeed that he could get little rest, tie 
could hardly have slept worse or had 
more frightful dreams had he supped 
intemperately on beef-steak, instead of 
on the very thin cocoa and dry biscuits 
which were all he permitted himself. 

And Juliet too passed a restless night, 
but the dreams which visited her broken 
slumbers were of another order. One 
gay scene followed another in her visions. 
There was laughter and singing and 
applause, and ever she was the gayest 
of the gay, the most admired of the 
admired, the cynosure of all eyes. She 
was singing before the Queen in Buck¬ 
ingham Palace, and the Princess of 
Wales was advancing to present her 
with a huge bouquet when the post¬ 
man’s loud knock resounding through 
the house woke her to the consciousness 
that it was only a dream. 

When she came downstairs an hour 
later, her uncle had long finished his 
frugal meal and was leisurely studying 
his newspaper. He laid it aside when 
she entered, and talked to her as she ate 
her breakfast. Juliet would talk of no- 
thing but the concert. When she had 
finished her meal, she sat down at the 
piano, and began to play snatches of 
the melodies she had heard. Although 
she had made little progress under 
Salome’s tuition, Juliet had a fine ear 
for music. Presently she broke into a 
good old song, which was a favourite 
with her mother, The Oak and the Ash 
a?id the Bo7iny Ivy Tree. Her uncle lis¬ 
tened with pleasure. The familiar words 
recalled to him vividly the days of his 
early manhood. When she ceased he 
thanked her warmly and not without 
emotion. 

“ That song carries me back over so 
many years,” he said. “Ah, you can¬ 
not think what it is to be old and to 
have the scenes of your youth come 
back to you like dreams. You have a 
very nice voice, dear ; I like to hear you 
sing.” 

“ I am glad you like my voice,” Juliet 
said ; “ but it needs training sadly. I 
want some good singing-lessons. I am 
trying to save money to pay for them.” 

“You need not save money for that, 


HER OWN WAY. 

Juliet. I will pay for the lessons. Why 
did you not speak to me about it 
before ? ’ ’ 

“ How could I, uncle, when you have 
already done so much for me ? You 
are too good, indeed ! ” 

“Nonsense, child! I only want to 
see you happy. Of course, you shall 
have lessons if you wish for them.” 

“Oh, uncle, you cannot think how 
happy you make me ! You don’t know 
how I have longed for lessons ! ” 

“ Then you shall certainly have your 
heart’s desire, though that does not 
invariably bring happiness. Ah, that 
reminds me of a sermon I once heard 
Mr. Mainprice preach about the heart’s 
desire. It was very good. I wish you 
could have heard it.” 

“Don’t wish that,” said Juliet, “ I 
do not like Mr. Mainprice, and I pro¬ 
bably should not have liked his ser¬ 
mon.” 

“ Not like Mr. Mainprice ! ” exclaimed 
her uncle in astonishment. “ You sur¬ 
prise me, Juliet. Why, he is one of the 
best men I know. Indeed, I do not 
know another young man like him—so 
good and earnest and strong in every 
way.” 

“He may be all that,” said Juliet, 
“ but I do not like good young men.” 

Yet it Was not true that she disliked 
Mr. Mainprice, as in her perversity she 
chose to declare. Her real feeling for 
him was far removed from dislike ; but 
she disliked to recall certain words she 
had heard him utter; she wished to 
avoid thinking of the man whose rare 
personality had so impressed her that 
the very thought of him had the force of 
a condemnation. 

Her uncle looked at her in amazement 
for a moment; then he leaned back in 
his chair smiling, as one smiles at the 
quaint sayings of a child. 

“You say that because you know so 
little about them, Juliet,” he remarked. 

“ I know enough,” she returned. “ In 
books they always die young, and it is 
the best thing they can do.” 

“ It would be a sad thing for the 
world if that were always the fate of 
the good young men,” said her uncle, 
smiling. “You are talking nonsense, 
you foolish child, and you know it. 
Nothing is of so much importance as a 
man’s character. What he does, or what 
he has, are trifles in comparison. I see 
that more and more clearly as I grow 
older. What is a man worth to God ? 
That is the supreme test of his life’s 
value.” 

But her uncle’s thoughts had taken a 
turn Juliet had no wish to pursue. She 
hastened to bring them back to the sub¬ 
ject which so greatly interested her. 
“ How soon can I have lessons, uncle ?” 
she asked. 

“As soon as it can be arranged,” he 
replied. “ Where can we find a good 
singing-master for you ? ” 

“ Signor Lombardi is the best,” said 
Juliet promptly. 

“ That is a good deal to say for the 
man,” observed her uncle; “how do 
you know that he is the best ? ” 

“ I have been told so by people who 
understand all about music,” said Juliet 
colouring. “Of course there must be 
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many good masters in London; but 
Signor Lombardi is the one of whom I 
should like to learn.” 

It was Algernon Chalcombe who had 
advised her to secure if possible lessons 
from Signor Lombardi, of whom he had 
spoken as a first-class teacher, and one 
who had assisted to train and introduce 
to the world various musical stars, Al¬ 
gernon himself being one of the number. 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Tracy good- 
naturedly ; “ Signor Lombardi it shall 
be. But remember this, Juliet,” he 
added more gravely, “I will not for a 
moment countenance the idea of your 
becoming a public singer. You must 
study to develop your talent for your 
own pleasure and the pleasure of others 
with whom you are thrown in your home 
and in society. Anything beyond that 
is out of the question for you.” 

“Very well, uncle; I understand,” 
said Juliet demurely, but her little foot 
as it tapped the ground would have 
betrayed her impatience to a keen ob¬ 
server. She felt that it would be un¬ 
seemly to argue the question now when 
her uncle was behaving so generously 
to her. She could only acquiesce ; but 
if Mr. Tracy imagined Juliet’s acqui¬ 
escence to mean that she had renounced 
her cherished desire he was making a 
great mistake. 

That very afternoon a visit was paid 
to Signor Lombardi at his rooms in 
Argyle Place. Fortunately he was “ at 
home,” and at liberty to see them for 
“three minutes only,” as he was careful 
to explain. The signor was a big, flabby¬ 
looking Italian, with fine dark eyes and 
very courtly manners. At first it ap¬ 
peared that his time was so completely 
filled up that it was quite impossible he 
could take another pupil. But when he 
had tested Juliet’s voice his manner 
became more expansive, and it then 
seemed just possible that he might be 
able to find half-an-hour for her in his 
busy week. He went so far as to admit 
that Juliet’s voice was good, though so 
untrained that he was unable to say how 
it would develop. Mr. Tracy hastened 
to explain that his niece was to study 
merely as an amateur. The signor 
bowed gravely, and said that this was 
a since such a voice had great 

possibilities. He was then persuaded 
to name his terms, which were so high 
as rather to stagger Mr. Tracy. But 
Juliet’s pleading eyes were not to be 
resisted. He could not go back from 
his word. So the fees were paid, and 
Juliet’s name was enrolled as one of 
Signor Lombardi’s pupils. Juliet went 
away convinced that the signor had 
thought her voice a remarkable one, 
that he had been no less struck with 
her personal appearance, and that he 
thought it an immense pity that her 
uncle’s old-fashioned prejudices should 
prevent her from winning the renown 
she would be certain to achieve if she 
made her debut as a public singer. 

When Juliet, on reaching home that 
evening, told gleefully the story of her 
uncle’s latest act of kindness to her, 
Hannah looked across the tea-table at 
Salome with eyes which plainly said— 
“ I told you so.” 

(To be continued .) 
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BRASSES AND BRASS-RUBBING. 

By GERTRUDE HARRADEN. 


PlAViNG already dealt with three classes of 
brasses, viz., ecclesiastical, military, and civil, 
it remains for me to speak of the fourth and 
last. This is termed the miscellaneous class, 
and includes amongst its most important ancl 
interesting examples such brasses as crosses, 
skeletons, shrouds, simple inscriptions, de¬ 
vices, etc. 

Being one of the most familiar symbols of 
Christian art, and used on the stone coffin-lids 
of previous centuries, crosses were a very 
favourite form of memorial throughout the 
14th century, particularly for ecclesiastics and 
civilians alike, and were originally laid down 
in large numbers. Later on, being considered 
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FIG. I.—FROM STONE, KENT. 


popish by all zealous reformers, they were 
torn from the gravestones and slabs, and but 
few instances have escaped spoliation or 
mutilation, though their matrices may still be 
seen in almost every cathedral, parish and 
village church. 

Crosses are either Greek or Latin; when 
the lower portion of the upright piece is 
longer than the rest it is termed a Latin cross, 
when all four arms are equal it is termed a 
Greek cross. The Latin cross is also called 
the cross of Calvary, or the Passion cross. 
Sometimes the Latin cross has a double cross¬ 
piece ; this is the cross of Lorraine and of 
the Knights Hospitallers, and is a form con¬ 
stantly seen in Greek and 
Byzantine art. The Pope 
has borne before him a 
triple cross, cardinals and 
archbishops have the double 
form, and the single cross is 
used for bishops. 

Used for brasses, one 
design consists of a Greek 
cross upon a long stem of 
slight proportion, with 
leaves sprouting from the 
sides, and the stem resting 
on steps or some ani¬ 
mal or religious sym¬ 
bol. Within the 
head of the cross may 
occur a half or full 
length figure of the 
deceased; sometimes 
a saint or symbol is 
enclosed in the head, and 
figures kneel at the foot of 
the cross in attitudes of sup¬ 
plication or devotion; some¬ 
times the head is quatrefoil 
and sometimes octofoil, with 
the finials and stem richly 
floriated. 

Another variety is a Latin 
cross; the head is straight 
and square with an absence 
of any figures, and the arms 
are usually terminated each 
by a fleur de lys, and the 
stem rises from a few gradu¬ 
ated steps. Sometimes the 
memorial takes the form of 
a perfectly plain cross, 
merely consisting of two 
strips of metal laid across 
one another with a foot in¬ 
scription. Such are late ex¬ 
amples ; one occurs in Pep- 
perharrow Church to Joan 
Brokes, in addition to the 
memorial representing her 
as a widow kneeling at a 
prayer-desk, illustrated in a 
previous paper. 

As may be supposed, 
crosses become scarce after 
the Reformation. 

Skeletons, shrouds and 
emaciated fi g u r e s form 
another variety of miscel¬ 
laneous brasses. In an 
earlier paper I have given 
an illustration of a shroud; 
examples are common and 
by no means repulsive or 
gruesome. Skeletons are 
comparatively rare and are 
more usually represented 
as enveloped in winding- 
sheets. 


Merchants’ marks with initials and a simple 
inscription are of frequent occurrence. They 
w r ere originally adopted as distinctive signs to 
be stamped on bales of merchandise, but were 
later assumed in place of armorial bearings, 
which persons engaged in trade w r ere not 
allowed to use. In connection with a mono¬ 
gram or initials they present various devices of 
a cross with short legs and a streamer at¬ 
tached to the shaft, most common on the 
brasses of woolmen. Animals, wffiich are so 
often found at the feet of effigies or on brasses, 
represent in many instances personal badges : 
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thus the brass of Lord Beaumont has the elephant, the Earl of 
Essex the eagle, and the Earl of Warwick the bear. 

But dogs and lions predominate. Knights have lions and 
sometimes dogs, ecclesiastics have lions, and ladies kav* 
little pet dogs with collars of bells. The lion typifies 
majesty, strength and courage, while the dog indicates 
attention, fidelity and attachment. 

As figures of the apostles often occur on more 
elaborate brasses, either in canopies or the em¬ 
broidered apparels of copes, it may be as well 
to give the emblems by which they can be 
readily distinguished. 

St. Peter, with one or two keys ; 

St. Andrew, with a cross saltier X> 
the emblem of his crucifixion ; 

St. John, with a chalice and 
serpent; St. James the Great 
scallop shell, with a pil¬ 
grim’s staff and wallet as 
a pilgrim; St. James 
the Less, with a 
fuller’s bat or saw, 
the instrument 
of his martyr- 
dom; St. 

Phillip 
with a Tau 
cross "J~> a 
double cross 
or spear; St. 

Bartholomew 
with a knife be¬ 
cause he was flayed 
alive ; St. Jude, with a 
boat in his hand, or club, 
the instrument of his death ; 

St. Matthew, with a club, a 
carpenter’s square, or money-box 
for the receipt of tribute ; St. Mat¬ 
thias, with a hatchet, battle-axe or 
sword; St. Simon, with fishes, and 
sometimes a saw, instrument of martyr¬ 
dom ; St. Thomas, with an arrow or spear. 

Figures of the twelve apostles occur at Lynn, 
in Norfolk, on the beautiful Flemish brass to 
Adam de Walsohne and wife, 1349. 

The emblems of St. Paul are a sword and book ; he 
is generally associated with St. Peter in monumental 
engraving and sculpture. Other saints that occur are 

St. John the Baptist, bearing the Holy Lamb on a book, 
or his head carried by angels in a charger; St. Anna, in¬ 
structing the Blessed Virgin Mary; St. George, as a knight 
spearing a dragon; St. 


Sometimes 
rolls 


or 
names. 


the Evangelists are represented as men with 
books in their hands inscribed with their 


Christopher, carrying 
the Infant Saviour on 
his shoulder across a 
river, and leaning on a 
rude staff; St. Cathe¬ 
rine, with a sword and 
wheel; St. Stephen 
and St. Lawrence, in 
deacons’ vestments, the 
former holding three 
stones, the latter, a 
gridiron; St. Michael, 
an angel in armour 
weighing souls; St. 
Nicholas, a bishop, with 
three naked children in 
a tub ; St. Wilfred, a 
bishop, with a model 
of a church ; and many 
others. 

The emblems of the 
four Evangelists often 
occur at the comer 
angles of border in¬ 
scriptions, and signify 
that the individual com¬ 
memorated died within 
the pale of the church. 

The evangelistic 
symbols are for St. 
Matthew, an angel; St. 
Mark, a winged lion; 
St. Luke, a winged ox; 
St. John, an eagle. 


Brasses occupy a prominent position amongst the produc¬ 
tions of mediaeval art, and in their original and perfect 
condition were works of rich and beautiful decoration. 
The surface of the plate was gilt and burnished, 
the outlines filled in with some substance of 
glossy blackness, and the diapered field, 
tracery, tabernacle-work, armorial insignia, 
various details and decoration of rank or 
office, all glowed with enamel of vivid 
and diversified colours. 

Injuries of time, defacement by 
footsteps, and wanton mischief 
and mutilation, together with 
the expansion and contrac¬ 
tion of the metal have left 
most brasses to us with 
but few traces of their 
former complete¬ 
ness and beauty, 
but enough re- 
mains to 
convey to 
us some 
idea of 
what has 
been. 

The art of en¬ 
amelling metals 
was originally in¬ 
troduced from By¬ 
zantium, but came into 
general use in France and 
Western Europe about the 
12th century. This kind of 
manufacture, called from the town 
where it was principally made 
“ Limoges enamel,” was at first em¬ 
ployed for sacred vessels, crosses, pas¬ 
toral staves, reliquaries, shrines, etc. ; but 
it was soon used for monumental purposes 
more than half a century before the date of the 
earliest recorded brass, 1208, that of Simon de 
Beauchamp at Bedford. 

These memorials consisted of rectangular sheets of 
copper, overlaid with many coloured and costly enamels, 
the whole presenting the appearance of a mosaic, the 
effigy occupying the centre of the plate beneath a canopy 
with diapered background and inscription. On account of 
their costliness, such memorials were of small size and beyond 
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the wealthy, and were 

usually fixed to Avails or 
suspended over tombs. 
A beautiful example of 
Limoges enamel occurs 
on the shield of Wil¬ 
liam, Earl of Pembroke, 
1296, in Westminster 
Abbey, and at Canter¬ 
bury on the effigy of 
Edward the Black 
Prince, 1376, and on 
the shields around it. 
In the course of time 
brass came to be more 
widely used, and Avhen 
deeply incised, its lines 
were filled in with 
cements of various 
colours, which formed 
substitutes not so 
beautiful but more 
durable and less costly 
than enamels. 

Mural brasses, and 
those on altar tombs 
often show traces of 
their original colour¬ 
ing; pitch or mastic 
Avas used to fix the 
brasses to their slabs. 

I must noAV pass on 
to a feAv notes on the 
FIG. 4* FROM AVEYBRIDGE, SURREY. illustrations. 
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FIG. 5.—FROM BUCKLING, NORFOLK. 

Fig. i. From Stone, Kent. A floriated 
cross to John Lumbard, whose small but very 
perfect effigy in eucharistical vestments occurs 
m the octofoil head. The inscription, indi¬ 
cated by a cross to mark the commencement, 
is engraven on the stem and steps. “Here 
lies John Lumbarde at one time rector of 
Stone Church who died March 15th A.D. 1408.” 
Round the eight arches composing the head 
of the cross is inscribed a text from Job xii. 
25-27, “For I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” etc. As will be seen the brass is 
mutilated in various parts; in Haines an illus¬ 
tration of it is given on page 174, Part I., with 
the imperfect parts filled in. The length of the 
cross is 62 inches; it lies in the chancel, on 
the right-hand side of the altar. 

Fig. 2. P'rom Taplow, Bucks. Another 
floriated cross, commemorating Nicholas de 
Aumberdene, whose effigy is likewise depicted 
in the head. The dress is that of a civilian, 
c. 1350 (Edward III.’s reign), and has already 
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been described. The stem of a cross rests on 
a dolphin, a symbol of maritime power, and 
was used no doubt in allusion to the deceased’s 
calling. The legend, in Norman-French, now 
reserved and placed at the head of the cross, 
runs thus : “ Nicholas Aumberdene formerly 




FIG. 7.—FROM BLICKLING, NORFOLK. 

fishmonger of London lies here on his soul 
have mercy. Amen.” The Christian name, 
prefixed to the birthplace or residence with a 
de (Ambrosden, Bucks), was 
dropped at the commence¬ 
ment of the next century. 

Length of cross, 70 inches; 
greatest width, 27 inches: 
inscription, 19 inches by 2J 
inches. The brass lies in the 
nave, near the pulpit. 

Fig. 3. From Fulham, 

Middlesex. A Flemish brass, 
in the form of a lozenge. It 
was found in 1770, when 
digging for the foundation of 
a pillar when the church was 
repaired. The lady is a half- 
effigy in a shroud. The in¬ 
scription is supported by two 
angels, and the whole com¬ 
position is very artistic and 
perfect. The inscription says: 

“ Here lies Dame Margaret 
Svanders a native of Ghent 
in Flauders who by Gerard 
Hornebolt an eminent painter 
of Ghent had Dame Susan 
the wife of John Parcker the 
king’s bowyer who died A.D. 

1529 September 26th. Pray 
for her soul.” 

Gerard Hornebolt is men¬ 
tioned as painter to Henry 
VIII., and in an office-book 
belonging to the king, and 
containing payment of wages, 
is this entry : “ Gerard Luke 
Horneband 5(3 shillings and 
9 pence per month.” His 


FIG. 8.—FROM BACONSTHORPE, NORFOLK. 


principal works are in Ghent. This brass is 
now mural, and placed against the east end of 
the south aisle. The plate is 23 inches square. 

Fig. 4. From Weybridge, Surrey. A quad¬ 
rangular plate, representing Thomas Inwood 
the elder, yeoman, 1586, with three wives, 
two sons, and three daughters. (The sons 
may be distinguished by curly heads ; the 
daughters wear caps). 

The verses ran to this effect:— 

“ In perfect faith he lived and died of life 
sincere and pure. 

Whose godly fame and memory for ever 
will endure. 

His spirit with Christ in heaven above in 
joy and bliss doth rest 

Whose faith and true religion he con¬ 
stantly pr ofest. 

Whose godly life and death on earth God 
grant us to ensue 

That after death with Christ in Heaven 
we all may live anew.” 



FIG. 9.— FROM AYLSHAM, NORFOLK. 

































USEFUL HINTS. 


Fig. 5. From Blickling, Nor¬ 
folk. The bust of a civilian, 
c. 1360. The inscription is lost. 

This example is given in Haines , 

Part I., page 134. In the 14th 
century demi-figures, busts, and 
heads are of frequent occurrence. 

The demi-figures of priests are the 
most common, but those of civilians 
and knights also occur. After 1450 
demi-figures, except those of priests, 
are very rare, and only a few remain 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. Length 
of bust, 10 inches. 

Fig. 6. Anne Asteley, 1512, with 
chiysom-twins. Height of figure, 17^ 
inches. 

Fig. 7. Isabella (Boleyn) wife of 
William Cheyne Cheyne, Esq., of the 
Isle of Sheppy, 1485, daughter to 
Geoffry Boleyn and great-aunt to the 
unfortunate queen Anne Boleyn. The 
lady wears a tight-fitting dress, low 
at the neck, with a fur edging and 
fur cuffs. A rich and broad necklace 
encircles her throat, and her hands are 
raised and held apart at each side of 
the breast. In Norfolk the wired or 
butterfly head-dresses are represented 
of smaller size than elsewhere, and 
they necessitate the figures to be 
standing sideways. The inscription is 
very worn. The brass lies in the 
chancel, under matting. Height of 
figure, 27 inches ; inscription, 16 
inches by 3^ inches. 

Fig. 8. From Baconsthorpe, Norfolk. 

Effigy of a lady kneeling, in heraldic 
dress (the inscription has been mislaid). 
Apparently a portion of a brass formerly 
mural, above an altar-tomb, now de¬ 
stroyed, to Sir Christopher Heydon, 1579; his 
first wife was Anne Drury (this lady) 1561, 
and his second wife, Temperance Carew, widow 




FIG. IO.—FROM BRAMPTON, NORFOLK. 

of Thos. de Grey, Esq., of Merton, 1577. 
The brass was erected after the death ot Sir 
Christopher Pleydon’s first wife. Height of 
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figure, 12 inches. The brass is on 
the sill of a window in the south 
aisle. 

Fig. 9. From Aylsham, Norfolk. 
Two skeletons in shrouds. The in¬ 
scription is very simple, and runs: 
“ Pray for the souls of Richard Howard 
citizen ard sheriff of Norwich and 
Cecily his wife who died January 14th 
A.D. 1499.” Height of figures, 23 
inches; inscription, 21 inches by 3 
inches. 

Fig. 10. From Brampton, Norfolk. 
Two effigies, in shrouds, with a repre¬ 
sentation of the Blessed Virgin Maiy 
above ; a shield between the figures is 
now lost. The Latin inscription, which 
is an attempt at verse, says: “Lo! 
beneath this marble lies the body of 
Robert Brampton Esq. . . . migrating 
out of this world on the second day of 
January 1468. His wife Isabella is 
buried with him.” The scroll from 
the man’s mouth has this inscription : 
“ Glorious Mother Mary have pity on 
the miserable,” and the scroll from the 
woman’s mouth has, “Virgin worthy 
of God be kind to the supplicants.” 
The brass lies in the choir. I-Ieight 
of figures, 151 inches; length of scrolls, 

1 ij inches. 

Fig. 11. From Worstead, Norfolk. 
A small effigy to John Alb’aster, 1520. 
He and his wife erected the chancel- 
screen in the church, which is one of 
the finest and most interesting in the 
county. At one time Worstead was a 
very important seat of the wool-trade, 
and very lucrative business was done 
there, traces of which can be seen in 
the magnificence of the church, on 
which immense sums must have been lavished. 
Curiously enough only few and insignificant 
brasses remain. This brass lies in the nave. 
Size of' figure, 7£ inches; inscription, 12J 
inches by 2 inches. 

Fig. 12. Also Worstead, Norfolk. An 
inscription to John Carman, 1508. On the 
shield occurs his merchant’s mark and initials 
impaling the arms of the Mercers’ Company. 
This lies in the nave. Inscription, 14 inches 
by 2\ inches ; shield, 3J inches. 




FIG. II.—FROM WORSTEAD, NORFOLK. 


FIG. 12.—FROM WORSTEAD, NORFOLK. 


Vegetable Hair-Wash. 

One ounce of tincture of cantharides, one 
ounce of spirits of rosemary, four ounces of oil 
of sweet almonds, ten drops of oil of lavender 
aug., twenty drops of oil of bergamotte super, 
five drops of otto of rose. Mix well. To be 
applied every other morning. 

Cream of Honey. 

Eight ounces of oil of sweet almonds, one 
ounce of best spermaceti, two drams of best 
palm oil, three drams of oil of citronella, two 
drams of essence of lemon super. Stir well. 


USEFUL HINTS. 

Eau de Cologne. 

One-eighth of an ounce of essence of 
bergamotte, one-eighth of an ounce of essence 
of lemon, two ounces of essence of musk, 
forty drops of oil of neroly super, ten drops 
of oil of citron super, sixteen ounces of 
spirits of wine, four ounces of orange flower 
water. 

Moss Rose. 

Ten ounces of extract of rose, three ounces 
of.extract of ambergris, two ounces of extract 
of musk, three ounces of extract of orange, 
five ounces of rose triple. 


Castor-Oil Pomade. 

Two ounces of spermaceti, five ounces of 
Italian castor oil. Melt and add gradually 
with constant stirring, five ounces of spirits of 
wine. Then add one dram of oil of berga¬ 
motte, five drops of oil of neroly, five drops of 
oil of cloves, ten drops of oil of lemon grasse, 
five drops of oil of geranium. Stir well. 

Saponaceous Dentifrice. 

.Seven ounces of powdered orris root, one 
ounce of powered Castille soap, fifteen drops 
of oil of geranium. Sift. 
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CHAPTER II. 

T was latewhen Emilia 
awoke next morning. 
All around her was 
strangely still. In¬ 
stead of tlie simple 
cosiness of her little 
chamber at home, 
she looked round 
upon an apartment, 
not spacious indeed, 
but decorated and 
furnished with singu- 
lar beauty. The 
walls were panelled 
with African marbles, the floors were strewn 
with rugs, veritable triumphs of Syrian looms. 
In one corner was a lamp, the burnished arms 
of which glowed and scintillated in the rays of 
the morning sun. 

On an ebony table in another comer was a 
bowl of rosy glass in which freshly plucked 
white lilies bloomed. 

“ Where am I ? ” said the child, and as she 
spoke a curtain was lifted, and a young slave 
girl entered with a tray of fruit and bread. 
With a low bow, she placed them before 
Emilia, and invited her to eat. 

“Who are you ?” asked the little novice 
with childlike directness. “ And where are 
those ladies who promised to be my sisters ? ” 

“ I am Chloris, and I wait on them ! ” was 
the reply. “ They have gone into the temple 
for the sun is high in the east.” 

“ I should like to see them, but I don’t want 
to speak to the old man ! ’ ’ 

Chloris could scarcely repress a smile at 
hearing the pontifex thus profanely described. 

“ You shall go to them presently, but will 
you not first take what I have brought for you ? ” 

Emilia sat on the edge of her couch, and 
as she ate, she watched Chloris, who began to 
busy herself with the toilette of her new 
mistress. Presently she stood up, and putting 
her hand on the white arm of the young 
attendant, said in the tone of one who 
announces an important discovery— 

“ I think I shall love you very soon ! ” 

Chloris was not unused to the confidences 
of the holy Vestals, and was treated by them 
rather as a friend than as a menial. She had 
been carried off from her home in one of the 
Greek islands by Alexandrian pirates, and sold 
to a merchant of that city. Brought to 
Rome by him at the age of fifteen, she passed 
into the possession of Phylas, who thought so 
highly of her trustworthiness and intelligence 
that he transferred her from his own service to 
that of the Vestals. 

As this is the only generous act of Phylas 
recorded in history, it must in fairness be 
noted here. 

“ Now,” said Chloris, when Emilia had 
been bathed and dressed, “lam going to take 
you to Phylas, who will be waiting for you.” 

“You are stroking my hair just like father 
does,” answered Emilia. “ Why do you do 
that ? ” 

“ I was thinking that I had forgotten 
something,” said the slave. “ One thing has 
to be done to you which you will not like. It 
is the rule that everyone who becomes a 
priestess of Vesta shall have her hair cut off.” 

“ But my father, he will not know me when 
he comes to see me! ” said the little one in 
whose eyes the tears were gathering. 

“ Oh, yes, he will; it is only done once, and 
when he comes back from the war, your hair 
will have grown quite long again! ” 

The child was easily comforted, and as 
Chloris led her through the glorious Regia 
with its mosaics and statues, its paintings and 
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sculpture, she asked a thousand questions about 
her “ sisters ” and their work. But, as she 
entered the pontiff’s palace and saw Phylas 
standing there with the same set smile on his 
lips, her face clouded over, and for a moment 
she drew back. Reassured, however, by a 
glance from Chloris, she returned in her 
childish way the pontiff’s greeting. The 
ceremony of initiation was quickly over. Her 
hair was cut off and hung upon the branches 
of a sacred lotus tree, and herclothes exchanged 
for a white sleeveless robe fastened at her tiny 
waist with a girdle. Round her head was 
tied a fillet which gave a strangely old- 
fashioned look to her face, but in no way 
lessened its loveliness. 

“And now, my child,” said Phylas, “you 
belong to the sacred goddess. You have passed 
from out of your father’s keeping into her pro¬ 
tection. See to it that you are faithful! ” 

-Emilia stared vaguely at him, as with 
fluency born of long practice he rolled out the 
pompous phrases. 

“ Your duties will at first be simple. Watch 
well the example of those older than yourself. 
Into their charge and yours is given the sacred 
fire, and remember that if the flame which has 
burned for centuries be allowed to expire, the 
punishment of neglect will be terrible.” 

Phylas waved his hand majestically, and with¬ 
drew "behind the heavy curtains. The interview, 
to .Emilia’s evident satisfaction, was over. 

“ Now I am going to see my sisters ! ” she 
said. “ Where are they ? ” 

“ In the temple ! ” answered the slave. 

“ Do you think they will be kind ? I hope 
they will not use such long words as he does ! ” 
she added, indicating the place where Phylas 
had disappeared. “ I do not know what he 
meant.” 

The child’s excitement as she entered the 
temple was intense, and she uttered a cry 
of delight as she saw four young ladies coming 
forward to greet her. They were all of great 
beauty, and as they stooped to kiss her, she 
felt instinctively that their caresses were 
genuine. She had seen Roman ladies before, 
but in their cold proud faces she had never 
read sympathy and love. 

The senior Vestal or Maxima Virgo at this 
moment joined the group, and although she 
was no longer young her countenance bore 
the same imprint of sweetness as did those 
of the more youthful priestesses. She had 
served for over thirty years in the Temple, but 
had preferred to remain there and be the 
teacher of others, rather than to go out into 
the world and enjoy the privileges which it 
was ready to accord to her. Her duties might 
be monotonous, but she felt that the safety of 
the Roman people and the honour of Vesta 
were bound up with her daily service. To 
have failed in her duties would have been to 
slight the goddess, and this would have 
brought punishment upon the State. In the 
temple, too, there was dignity and peace; 
outside there was wickedness and insecurity 
and unrest. Great as were Marcella’s responsi¬ 
bilities and authority there was no trace of 
constraint or harshness in her voice and 
manner as she welcomed .Emilia. Sitting 
down she lifted the child upon her lap, and 
as .Emilia nestled against her bosom she began 
to ask her about her father and her home. 

When she had thus won the child’s confi¬ 
dence, Marcella told her in simple language 
what her duties would be. 

“ And now,” said Marcella, when the chat 
was over, “ you must be hungry. After our 
prandium we will rest a little, and then we will 
go out and you shall share my litter with me.” 

The sun was beginning to set behind the 
Janiculum hill and the heat of the day was 


over, when, preceded by a tall lictor carrying 
his dreaded rods, the Vestals were borne 
through the crowded streets. Everywhere 
they were received with profound reverence. 
Prmtorian guards in gilded armour and scarlet 
plumed helmets halted to let them pass. The 
public crier as he shouted his news paused in the 
middle of a sentence, and hushed his strident 
tones until the cortege had disappeared. On 
the Via Lata a consul reined in his horse, and 
his attendant lictors lowered their axes and 
laurel-wreathed fasces in token of respect. 

To Emilia the sights and sounds of the 
great city were a source of keen delight. She 
knew little of Rome, and her curiosity seemed 
boundless. She asked for information about 
everything, and listened more or less atten¬ 
tively to the answers patiently given by 
Marcella. It was a delicious evening, and in 
the clear air the distant Sabine hills could be 
seen purpling in the after-glow of the sunset. 

“ I wonder,” said Emilia after a few 
moments’ silence, “ if those are the hills where 
I lived with father.” 

Then as she felt her companion’s arm tighten 
round her she burst into a flood of tears. 

“ Take me to him—just for a little while,” she 
sobbed, and as she turned her face entreatingly 
towards Marcella, the eyes of the elder woman 
grew dim with thoughts of her own childhood 
and of the loneliness which she herself had 
felt when her parents had dedicated her to 
Vesta. Little by little Emilia’s sobs grew 
fainter, and when the bearers stopped at the 
Regia home-sickness was forgotten, for she was 
fast asleep. 

Her first day of service was over. It had 
been strange and novel, but as the months and 
years glided past the child became more and 
more absorbed in her new duties. Old yearn¬ 
ings for home grew less strong, and by degrees 
faded altogether. The present blotted out the 
past. It is one of the happy privileges of 
childhood to be elastic, and Emilia was no 
exception to the rule. She had not indeed 
forgotten her father from whom she rarely 
heard, but her mental images of him were 
vaguer and more indistinct as time passed on. 
The routine of sendee was easily learnt. 
Nothing apparently could be more simple than 
the daily cleansing of the temple with water 
brought from the fountain of Egeria, the tend¬ 
ing of the sacred fire whose flame was ever a 
source of curious and almost painful interest to 
Emilia, or the care of those mysterious relics 
which were so jealously concealed in earthen 
jars from the gaze of strangers. 

It is true that in every June there was the 
tiresome turning out of the temple storehouse, 
and the festival of Vesta a few days after, when 
great ladies came barefooted to the temple to 
do honour to the goddess. Then there were 
the annual visits to the sea-coast when the 
heat of Rome became unbearable. 

But these were only ripples on the surface of 
the tranquil and dignified life of the holy 
sisters. For them, as she passed from child¬ 
hood to girlhood, Emilia cherished an un¬ 
wavering affection, but for Chloris her love 
was almost passionate. 

The young Greek knew nothing of her own 
history or how she had come to be a slave, 
and she sometimes felt that the wide social 
gulf between the great soldier’s daughter and 
herself should not thus be bridged over by 
her young mistress. 

“What does it matter?” was Emilia’s usual 
answer. “I love you.” And the protestations 
of Chloris would be cut short by a caress. 

“ Do you know,” said ‘Emilia, on one 
occasion when the two were alone, “ do you 
know that one of the reasons why I like to 
talk to you better than to Lseta or Hermione 
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or any of my sisters, is that you hate Phylas as 
much as I do.” 

The slave girl started as if fearful that the 
rash speech of her mistress might be overheard. 
“Oh, you need not be afraid,” said the Vestal. 

“ I heard him say he was going to see the 
lions fight with the Nazarenes in the new 
circus. No one can hear us.” 

Thus reassured Chloris allowed Emilia to 
go on. The antipathy which the latter had 
felt to the priest on her first introduction to 
him had been increasing as the years had 
passed away. It was still to a certain extent 
instinctive, and though in their talks together 
the Vestal and the slave had sometimes tried 
to define the grounds for this dislike, they had 
never entirely or to their own satisfaction 
succeeded. They both distrusted him, and 
that was enough for the present. Whether 
they were justified or not in their suspicions 
the future alone would show. 

“ Phylas is very fond of the shows in the 
circus,” said Emilia. “ But he always seems 
most eager to see the Nazarenes fight. Are 
they the same people as the Christians of whom 
I have heard him speak ? ” 

“1 think so,” said Chloris. “They say 
that our gods are false, and that men should 
only worship one God, who was crucified 
about thirty years ago. It is a curious belief, 
but, from what I hear, they seem very harm¬ 
less folk. Some say they do horrid things at 
their feasts, and kill and eat little children 
and drink their blood. Others say that they 
pretend that their leader came to life after 
being three days in the grave, and that when 
they meet together to sing, they plot to make 
him king. Nero, Phylas says, is very angry, 
and has issued a proclamation that all Naza¬ 
renes—men, women, and children—shall be 
thrown to the beasts.” 


Emilia shuddered. “ That is horrible, 
though if what you say is true, it would be 
better perhaps for the little ones to be torn to 
pieces in the arena than to be killed by their 
parents. Do you think it is true ? ” 

“I do not,” said the Greek decidedly. 
Then lowering her voice to a whisper, and 
placing her lips against Emilia’s pink ear, 
she added, “ I know it is not true.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” 

“ Because I have been to one of their 
gatherings. It was held one night outside 
the city, near where the Appian and Latin 
Ways meet. I crept out of the temple after 
youhad finished your ceena .” 

“ What did you see ? ” asked Emilia in 
awe-struck tones. 

“ I heard a man talk, and then they sang 
together, and all seemed so happy. There 
were old people there who said that they had 
seen the Nazarene Jesus, and that he had 
told them that those who followed Him 
should have lives of suffering and shame, but 
that death was only the beginning of another 
life of happiness and joy. Then the first 
speaker said that death was not an eternal 
sleep, as the Romans believe. I saw, too, 
that there were noble ladies among these 
Christians, and slaves also.” 

“Did you see any children there?” asked 
Emilia. 

“ There were many little ones,” said Chloris, 
“ and their fathers and mothers seemed to show 
them much more love than the Romans show 
to their children.” 

Emilia was silent for a few moments. Then 
she said— 

“ Did they speak about our Holy Temple of 
Vesta ? ” 

“ They said that there would come a time 
when all the temples in Rome would be de¬ 


stroyed, and that men would cease to worship 
false gods. When I heard this I was frightened, 
and came away. Do you think that such 
people ought to be thrown to the beasts ? ” 

“Truly I do,” said Emilia after another 
pause. “ But it is a horrible death.” 

When the Vestals met at their sumptuous 
evening meal the eldest priestess announced 
her intention of being present on the following 
day at the gladiatorial contest, which was to 
be of special splendour and interest. 

“You are now old enough, Emilia, to 
come with us,” she added; “the emperor 
will be going, and I hear that there is to be a 
combat between the great Nubian lion, Ajax, 
and a young Nazarene, who is said to be of 
unusual strength and stature. It is our duty 
to be there, and by going we do honour to 
the goddess whom we worship.” 

Marcella spoke as quietly as if she were de¬ 
scribing a visit to Baise. She was tenderness it¬ 
self towards her younger sisters, and it was only 
when the heresies of those who refused to 
share her creed were in question that the 
hardness and coldness of the Roman were at 
once discernible. She was an enthusiast for 
Paganism—that was all. 

The conversation became general, except so 
far as .Emilia was concerned. .She heard 
strange stories of contests between wild crea¬ 
tures, and of the splendid prowess of gladiators, 
when the whole body of sightseers—emperor, 
senators, knights, and plebs—rose with com¬ 
mon accord, and by turning down their 
thumbs decreed that the life of some favourite 
fighter should be spared. No wonder that 
.Emilia, the daughter of a race in which dis¬ 
regard for human life was habitual, should be 
moved with curiosity and interest. 

But her dreams that night were troubled. 

(To be continued .) 


MUSIC. 


“ Melting Murmurs”— Byron. 

“ Consuming Ecstasies ”— Tennyson. 


Homeless I wandered through the world 
and saw the homes of men. 

Here, as the night grew blacker without, the 
fire glowed more ruddy within, and through 
the diamond-paned windows I saw the cottage 
group around the hearth ; the mother rocking 
her babe’s cradle with her foot, yet wielding 
her needle with ever-busy fingers ; the father, 
labour-stained but happy, sunned by his wife’s 
smile and his home’s light. Before the cheer¬ 
ful fire was the frugal meal outspread. But I 
have no home—why linger here ? 

I rode on ; and here were two beneath the 
trees in the evening light, who, whispering, 
spoke of the home they two would have 
together, the sweet home each was to the 
other, anywhere in the wide world. God have 
mercy upon him who has no Home upon 
another’s breast! 

A great house now—and yet a home—with 
parks and wide lawns sweeping round it, and 
within, all the elegant and luxurious refine¬ 
ments that taste can plan or money purchase. 
These do not make home, but Home was there, 
for love was there—the love which had lasted 
for fifty long years between the old Earl and 
his lady, the love which the noble children 
bore for them and for each other as they grew 
to manhood, and the love of all for their 
ancestral home . . . Noiseless, I passed through 
long corridors and unde halls, libraries and 
galleries, then paused a moment outside the 
warm bright study where the Earl was kissing 
his white-haired wife, as he had kissed her 
when a bride. Then, moved by Music, I 
wandered to its source—it flowed from the 
fingers—nay, the soul—of a beautiful woman. 


There, beautiful in the midst of beauty, she 
sat and played. Lovely pictures looked down 
on her; a long vista of palms and lilies 
stretched behind her, and trellised stephanotis 
and priceless orchids; sweet scents perfumed 
the nectared air ; soft lights were interwoven 
through the room, mingled with the sunshine 
of her hair, and falling in rosy radiance on the 
whiteness of her neck ; and exquisite statuary 
stood around, but the carven marble limbs were 
less perfect than hers. A greyhound lay at 
her feet, and was looking up at her with dumb 
eyes of adoring love—and I, in dumb adoring 
agony, was gazing too. Her bosom was hid 
by light draperies of lace, and rose and fell as 
she breathed the cadence of the music; her 
lithe, graceful form swayed with the motioned 
harmony; her white arms moved to and fro, 
and the white fingers were dripping with 
music, as if she had dipped them in a well of 
melody. What is she playing—ah ! I can 
listen to her soul’s outpouring and she will 
never know I heard . . . Through sylvan scenes 
she now is gliding, and breathing the sweetness 
of summer, and gathering the songs of the air, 
and strewing flowers in her wake. And she 
is sighing—sighing :— 

“ Love, I love thee—I would that I might 
love thee, though I know thee not. All 
nature is blithe in its completeness, but I am 
sad with a want—the want of thee. Oh come, 
my knight, or up the leafy paths, or down the 
sylvan shade, come thou, my love, and I will 
love thee.” 

I lifted the curtain and drew a little nearer, 
but she was laughing now, laughing sweet trills 
of rippling laughter, thoughtless as the sun¬ 
shine, innocent as the dawn, childlike as a 
child—and then she wearied a little of merri¬ 
ment, and dreamed into a minor key, and I 
could not follow her dreams. 


“And have you no word for him that is 
homeless,” I cried, “no thought for him that 
loves unloved, no song for the heart that is 
songless! ” 

She heard not—for she was playing on— 
sailing over silver seas, and wandering amongst 
far western isles, and dipping in the sunset 
clouds, and bathing in the morning dew. And 
then she thought of water, gentle, trembling 
rainbow-drops; and splashing, bright cascades ; 
and torrents, turbid, turbulent, thundering 
from height to depth, and dashing unresisted 
on. Then the necklace flashed upon her snowy 
throat, and rose upon her heaving breast as 
Passion stirred within her—the passion of 
music, the passion of woe, and the passion of 
love. And she sobbed wild chords, and wailed 
in minor agonies till my heart beat fast, and 
the “ tears by other griefs untaught,” burst 
forth for her—yet, after all, what could she 
know of soitow ?—and I drew near, I, the un¬ 
comforted, to comfort her. But she was only 
romancing of pain she knew not, for she let 
the passion die away in simple melody, and the 
lustrous fire in her eyes faded to a softer light, 
and mildly she wandered over the keys in 
gentle, well-known airs. Then she began to 
sing—not as the birds sing, nor as the angels, 
but as she only sings. She sang the quaint 
ballads that chased away the shadows from the 
far comers of the great room, sang the sweet 
old tunes that make us smile and weep—then, 
with a glad smile, as if there were no woes in 
all the world, she played that sweetest, mourn- 
fullest of airs, that saddest song that e’er was 
sung— 

“Home, home, sweet, sweet home.” 

* * * * 

And I dropped the curtain and went out 
into the night. Osgood Hartier. 
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FASHIONS IN GIRLS’ CHRISTIAN NAMES. 

By DORA DE BLAQUI^RE. 


PART II. 

One of the early examples of giving surnames 
as Christian names, it will be remembered, is 
that of Lord Guilford Dudley, the young 
husband of Lady Jane Grey; and to-day this 
is one of the most fashionable eccentricities, if 
indeed it should be so called, when it very 
often arises from a desire to perpetuate the 
wife’s or the mother’s name. In Switzerland 
this is done by adding the wife’s name to the 
husband’s. You may remember an instance 
of this in reference to the famous author of 
the History of the Reformation , Merle 
d’Aubigne, who is always called by his wife’s 
name, d’Aubigne, instead of his own surname, 
Merle. This last name reminds me that it 
has been taken lately into favour as a Christian 
name in England, but I do not know the origin 
of the idea, unless it be that Merle is taken 
from the French word for blackbird. 

With regard to out-of-the-way names, the 
newspapers sometimes give one very funny 
information. The following is an example of 
American origin :— 

“ Governor Hogg, of Texas, who is visiting 
New York, is a man with a large sense of 
humour. He has two daughters; one of 
them he named Ima Hogg and the other Ura 
Hogg. He wanted to name his son Bea 
Hogg, but his wife put a stop to that.” 

This seems to verge on cruelty to children, 
but no doubt the young ladies will endeavour 
to change the paternal name early, and so get 
rid of the disagreeable associations. 

Popular events are often marked by being 
used as children’s names. “ Alma ” has in 
this way become a fixture in the language, 
and further immortalised the victory, and I 
have known two people called “ Almeria,” 
the name of the province and town in Anda¬ 
lusia, where a battle was fought in the Penin¬ 
sular War; one of the bearers of the name 
being so called because her eldest brother was 
killed there on the day of her birth. “Alta,” 
“Ionia,” and “ Almeda,” are also instances of 
place-names; ‘‘ Oceana, ” “ Melita,” “ Indiana,’’ 
“Adria ” and “ Roma,” are all names given from 
the circumstances of birth, and I have met 
one lady called “ Carla,” because she was born 
during a sojourn at Carlisle. In this con¬ 
nection, Miss Yonge says, a child was once 
called “ Happen-to-be,” because its parents 
happened to be in Canada at the time of its 
birth. 

The fancy for Greek names has largely 
evaporated with years. It was probably 
originated by the French Revolution, and 
the revival of Republicanism which took place 
then, in which everything ancient was copied. 
Very long ago I knew three brothers of middle 
age, who were respectively called “ Hercules,” 
“Leonidas,” and “ Themistocles.” Their 
father had been “ Alcibiades.” I have also 
been fortunate enough to know a pair of twins 
called “ Tryphena ” and “Tryphosa,” and 
really I think there ought to be some way of 
punishing parents for giving such names to 
their unhappy children. I see in a recent 
notice in one of the papers that the name of 
“ Aladas ” has been bestowed on a child, the 
registrar refusing to call it “ Ladas,” that 
being, as he said, a man’s name. The father 
and mother promptly added an A, and the 
name was received as correct. 

The name of our present Majesty has not 
been a popular one amongst her subjects, 
although amongst the nobility it often ap- 
ears, as the Queen has many godchildren, 
ut it is not a name for every-day use, like 
our historic Elizabeth or Margaret. Albert 
and Alexandra have shared the same fate, 
but there has been a revival in Edward, and 


Beatrice is popular, as well as May or Mary, 
which indeed always holds its own in England 
and elsewhere. Maud, I am told, ranks 
amongst the most popular of names, and with 
it may be classed Ethel, Florence, Gladys, 
and Muriel. The popularity of Ethel began 
when Thackeray wrote The Nezvcomes, where 
the heroine is Ethel. Gladys means “ lame,” 
and is the Welsh form of Claudia, the Cornish 
Gladuse; and no doubt exists that it com¬ 
memorates the British “Claudia,” that sends 
her greetings to Timothy, whose husband, 
Pudens, is mentioned in* the Colchester in¬ 
scriptions. I have already said that Claude 
is used as a male and female name both 
in IYance and America. Muriel is a very old 
English name, and has another version— 
Meriel, and both come from the Greek, 
“myrrh.” This last name I have twice met 
with as an English family name, Myrrha. 
It was the name of the Ionian slave, who re¬ 
mained faithful to King Sardanapalus, and 
shared his funeral pyre. 

Angel has been introduced lately to us as a 
man’s name, but it was formerly popular in 
England, and with it may be mentioned 
Avice, Olive, Clemency, Loveday, Eunice, 
Hermione, Ursula, and Za'idee, which I have 
lately gathered in the columns of what the 
American papers call “ the Cradle, the Altar, 
and the Tomb.” All of them pretty and 
pleasant as names, and some with an old- 
world savour, which makes them like the scent 
of dried rose-leaves. 

Of the same class are Lettice, Marjorie, 
Dorothy, and Audrey ; while Christian, 
Honor, Patience, Faith, Grace, and Hope 
are of the serious class, but all have been 
found in very recent literature, and at least 
two of the first may be called fashionable as 
well as pretty. 

Barbara is another delightful name, and so 
is Phyllis. Zoe is not so fashionable as it was 
a few years ago, but we have Yolande, Gwen¬ 
doline, Hilda, and Irene, all with a certain 
amount of popular favour. Valentine belongs 
to both boys and girls apparently, but it, with 
many of Shakespeare’s heroines, has been 
lately adopted; and I have found Imogen, 
Cornelia, Sylvia, and Hcrmia, as well as 
Hermione in print, as belonging to living 
people within the last few months. 

Ismay, Esme, and Isolde, I see often. Of 
the first I do not know the origin, unless it has 
some relation to a name borne by a celebrated 
engineer, Isambard, which means iron bright. 
Esme, I suppose, must be the first part of the 
Spanish name Esmeralda, which means an 
emerald, and recalls one of the visions of 
St. John, but I cannot find the name in any 
book, though I have an idea that I have once 
seen it as a boy’s name. Isolde seems to me 
rather fanciful. It is from a Celtic word, 
meaning fair; Ermine is another name, which 
is probably Welsh, and means “ lordly.” 
Estrith, or as it was spelt, Astrith, I find 
in a No*a Scotia paper, and Asenath in a 
Canadian one Another very old name has 
recently appeared in the papers, that is Amylis, 
beloved, the name of the queen for whom her 
husband, Nebuchadnezzar, built the famous 
hanging-gardens of Babylon, because she 
came from a mountainous land, and felt 
home-sick and sad in the vast plains of 
Chaldea, without a mountain in sight. 

Amongst the names from jewels I have 
lately gathered, I find Beryl, Pearl, Ruby, 
Amethyst, Amber, Chrystal* or Crystal, and 
of course the special pearl-name of Margaret, 
as well as Pearl. 

In the way of very peculiar names I find a 
note of Weata, Wouta, Greta, Ita, and Tosia. 


All these are from American papers; so are 
Delia, Aria, Ina, Vera, Vida, Fina, and Vava. 
Now W eata is, I should have imagined, a 
child’s version, though I am told it is a 
Finnish name in reality, and means peace. 
Wouta, I find, is mentioned in two books, 
but it is written Wouter, and is a man’s 
name, as it means a powerful warrior. Greta 
is found in several languages and shapes, the 
. Swiss being Gretti, the Dutch Gretje, all of 
them meaning pearl, and, I should think, a 
contraction of Margaret. Ita is a real name 
also, and means in the Erse language thirsty. 
Tosia is probably from Toso, a Slavonic name 
for a man, meaning divine gift. Delia is not 
improbably a contraction of Cordelia, though 
there is a name Delia of English ancestry. Of 
Aria I can find no explanation, though there 
is a Dutch name Arne. Ina may be a con¬ 
traction of the Spanish Inez. Vera is a Slav 
name, and means faith. Vida is a little- 
known English name, which is from the 
Hebrew, and means beloved. There is also 
a Hungarian Vida, which means life. Vava 
is, I am told, a contraction of Verena, a word 
■which we have in a well-known tale as the 
name of the heroine. Fina is the last half of 
Josephine, and may be called a name made 
from that word. 

A new way of spelling Isabel seems to have 
recently come in Isbbel, and in the United 
States I find Ashbell as a man’s Christian 
name. The old Scotch form of Isabel seems 
to have been Isbell, and both are most likely 
eccentric modifications of this ancient name. 

Tamsin and Marcella, Olga, Dagmar, and 
Gweneth, have all been heroines of recent 
literature, and, judging from appearances, we 
are going to see a revival of the short forms 
of longer names, which were in vogue two 
centuries ago, for Molly, Dolly, Betty, and 
Nancy are all here with us, and very likely 
have come to stay. 

There are some names that will, I hope, 
remain extinguished, such as Jemima, Tabitha, 
Abigail, Deborah, Millicent, Kezia, Hester, 
and some others; but there are many that 
would be worth restoring to daily use. We 
could not have too many of Grace, Enid, 
Irene, Zoe, Clara or Claire, Lucia, Agatha, 
Cynthia, Amabel, Hilda, Dulce, Delicia, Avis, 
or Avice, Teresa, and the beautiful Katharine’ 
Winifred, or any of the early girls’ names in 
history. 

Julia, one of the imperial names left us by 
the ancient Romans, has always been popular 
in England, as Julian, Julyan, Gillian, or 
Juliet; and I find the latter has been lately 
revived as a girl’s name. Julia was ever the 
favourite name of the emperors’ daughters; 
Claudia, Caecillia, Antonia, Cornelia, Flavia, 
Fulvia, Portia, Valeria, and Virginia we owe 
to those ancient days of Roman glory. 

And, lastly, I shall give you the names 
derived from flowers and shrubs, some of 
which are beautiful, and all of which are more 
or less used to-day. Violet, Lily, Lilias or 
Lilian, Ivy, Hyacinth, Olive, or Olivia, Rose, 
or Rosamond. The latter always continues 
a popular name in England, and is said to be 
derived not from the rose but from a horse, or 
horse-protector. Rosalind is Shakespearian, 
■who also gives us Rosaline and Viola. In 
France Violante was made into Yolande, or 
Yolette. Veronica is another flower-name, 
and so are Daisy, Pansy, Eucharis, Myrta, or 
Myrtle, Marygold, and Rosemary, a name 
given quite lately to a peer’s daughter. 

And now, with my acknowledgments and 
thanks to the various authorities I have dipped 
into, my sketch of the fashions in girls’ names 
must come to an end. 
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CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS HERE AND ELSEWHERE. 



E shall soon be 
celebrating the 
most glorious festival of the Christian year, the 
only festival, we may say, that receives almost 
universal recognition. Wherever the Chris¬ 
tian religion has been preached, Christmas is 
the joy-time of the year. 

Let us say a few words about the origin of 
this great festival. It was first inaugurated as 
a festival in the year 98; but it was not till 
about thirty years after that Pope Telesphorus, 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius, ordered its 
annual observance by all true Christians on 
the 25th December, 137, which then fell on 
the day we now call the 6th January. From 
that time it seems to have been constantly 
and devoutly celebrated throughout the 
Church. 

Christmas was called Yuletide by our Saxon 
ancestors, and meant literally the festival of 
the sun. One of their names for the sun was 
Yule, hence the great feast, which was always 
held at the winter solstice, was called the Yule 
feast. Yule was the greatest festival in the 
countries of Scandinavia. Yule bonfires 
blazed everywhere to scare witches and 
wizards, offerings were made to the gods, the 
boar dedicated to Freyr was placed on the 
table, and over it the warriors vowed to per¬ 
form great deeds. Pork, mead, and ale 
abounded, and the Yuletide passed merrily 
away with games and mirth of our Saxon fore¬ 
fathers. The houses were decorated with 
holly, ivy, and mistletoe, the churches were 
decked with evergreens. Gay says— 

“Now with bright holly all the temple 
strow 

With laurel green and sacred mistletoe.” 

Standards covered with greenery were set up 
in the streets and on the village greens, and 
there the people danced and made merry. 
Great fires of wood were kindled in their huge 
chimneys, and the blazing of the Yule-log is 
supposed to have been intended to signify the 
light and heat of the sun. In the king’s 
palace, and in nearly every great house was a 
personage called the “ Lord of Misrule,” or 
the u Master of Merry Disports,” whose 
business it was to see that the fun was kept 
up with spirit. Disguisings, masks, and 
mummeries were also held accompanied by all 


sorts of fun and frolic, men and 
women dressed in each other’s 
clothes, and gave themselves up 
to the wildest merriment. 

“Now Christmas is come, 

Let us beat up the drum, 
And call all our neighbours to¬ 
gether ; 

And when they appear 
Let us make them such 
cheer 

As will keep out the wind and 
the weather.” 

In addition to the sports and 
feasting of Christmastide, there 
were many singular customs as¬ 
sociated with the season to which 
we must briefly refer. Crowds 
of people used to assemble on 
Christmas Day in the burial 
ground at Glastonbury in Somer¬ 
setshire to see the thorn bud in 
bloom, which was said to have 
sprung from a staff planted by 
Joseph of Arimathea, to whom 
tradition attributes the introduc¬ 
tion of the Gospel into Britain. It was long 
a popular belief that this famous thorn would 
produce flowers in full bloom every Christmas 
Day; and when the spectators were disap¬ 
pointed in seeing the miracle they ascribed 
the failure to the alteration of the style, and 
watched again on old Christmas Day. There 
was, however, no miracle in the case, as the 
thorn was one of that species which frequently 
blows in mild winters. 

In this article we desire more to speak of 
the customs associated with this season in 
other countries. The Dutch, a slow and 
phlegmatic race, made their Christmas-keeping 
a somewhat prolonged festival, often taking 
more than a week to celebrate it, indulging 
the whole time in all the good things they 
could procure, and consuming an amount of 
“ strong waters ” that would have meant 
excess to any temperament less cold and 
phlegmatic than their own. The old Dutch 
recipe books contained rules for many com¬ 
pounds requiring delicate manipulation on the 
part of the cooks. Indeed, one can but con¬ 
ceive the greatest respect for the mental 
powers of the woman whose “crullers” and 
waffles were always light and crispy notwith¬ 
standing that baking powders and egg-beaters 
were things unknown, that even “pearl ash” 
was of home manufacture, and the right 
quantity of sour cream which was to balance 
the alkali as well as its due degree of acidity, 
had to be determined in each individual 
case. 

The French were even more temperate than 
their neighbours, and very early displayed the 
talent which has made them what we may 
call the tutors of the rest of the world in all 
matters relating to culinary art. To the 
French Huguenots Christmas was a day of 
rejoicing, family festivity, and neighbourly 
greeting. They drank very little strong 
liquors, and their mild pure wines, served but 
to aid digestion and impart gaiety to the 
spirits. Rarely was drunkenness known 
among them. The giving of gifts was a more 
prominent feature of Christmas-time with 
them than with others. And their gifts, un¬ 
like those of the English and Dutch, which 
were nearly always of something to eat and 
drink, were of permanent value. They were 
poor in this world’s goods, most of them 
having had to flee from their country and 
leave their possessions behind them, owing to 
the cruel intolerance of Louis XIV., so that 
their gifts w*ere seldom costly ; but some have 


survived even to this day in the possession of 
their descendants—cobweb laces made by 
delicate fingers, pointed fans and screens, and 
embroidered foot-stools and cushions. 

Christmas is celebrated with great pomp 
and ceremony throughout Italy, and especially 
in Rome and Naples. In these cities, all 
through the night of the 23rd, the screaming 
of fish vendors resounds in the streets, for 
eels are the favourite fish for the day. It is 
said the Pope receives many tons of this in¬ 
digestible though savoury dish as a present at 
this season. In the eternal city the festivity 
assumes something more of a religious 
character. The Piazza di Navona with its 
beautiful fountain is the centre of attraction, 
and there all sorts of comestibles are to be 
bought. The people, full of animation, move 
hither and thither, and in their bright gay 
dresses present a lively and joyous scene. 
Among the religious ceremonies which take 
place at this time, the midnight mass at the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore is the chief 
attraction. In the old days ere the sword of 
Garibaldi cut away the temporal sovereignty 
of the Pope, His Holiness was always present 
at this high mass attended by his brilliant 
court. In connection with this service there 
used to be a very curious usage called Blessing 
of the Sword and Cap, which succeeded a 
usage still more ancient, namely, that of 
sending the standard of St. Peter to some 
sovereign undertaking a crusade in the 
interests of the Church. Then followed the 
procession of the sacred “ relic,” a portion of 
Christ’s cradle set in a magnificent shrine of 
crystal with the figure of the Divine Infant in 
gold. This ceremony, like many others, is 
now a thing of the past. When the light 
comes the shadows flee away. After the 
midnight mass it was usual for the Pope to 
invite the cardinals and high dignitaries of the 
city to partake of a sumptuous supper. And 
the example set by so high an authority was 
followed by all orders of the people. The 
Christmas festivities at Rome seemed to com¬ 
prise two parts, the religious rites and the 
heavy cenone or supper. 

Every Neapolitan would think he failed in 
his duty if on Christmas Eve he did not dine 
with his family. On all the other days of the 
year he might dine at his club or at the cafe, 
or wherever he pleased, but on Christmas Eve 
it w r as obligatory that he should dine at home, 
when the traditional vermicelli con vougli 
(periwinkles), the succulent caj)itone (eel) appear 
on the table. The poorest people sell or 
pawn all they have to celebrate the Santa 
Natale with a good supper. The balconies 
display every land of illumination, fireworks, 
bombs, etc., and lively talk and boisterous 
laughter indicate the happiness and good 
temper of all. On the evening of Christmas 
Day, on the other hand, the greatest quiet 
prevails in the streets. All are in-doors, and 
one might traverse the whole city and not 
meet with a living soul, or hear a sound unless 
it be the ringing of a church-bell calling to 
vespers. The amount of sweets and cakes 
consumed at the Christmas festival is enormous. 
Families have been known to order as much 
as half a ton, out of which they send presents 
to their friends. The chief sweet is a species 
of almond toffee, and the cake most in favour 
is what is called the panegallo , which some¬ 
what resembles plum-pudding. 

In some of the country villages every 
contadino brings two small oak trees into his 
house, throws them into the fireplace, covers 
them with grain and leaves them until all are 
consumed. In some places these oaks are 
covered with flowers, red silk ribbons, and 
gold thread. Large logs of wood are put on 
the hearth, as the Yule log is in this country, 










but with this difference that when it is half 
burnt it is taken out of the fireplace and 
religiously preserved, the superstitious people 
believing that it will keep them from all mis¬ 
fortune during the coming year. 

In Sicily the feast of onions used to be the 
chief peculiarity about Christmas. A fight 
with onions took place between the villagers, 
and the victor was presented with a bull. 
But the most curious custom of all was that 
which prevailed in a certain province of Italy. 
The women dragged all the old bachelors 
they could find into the village church, running 
them round the sacred edifice and beating them 
well with their fists. This was done that they 
might feel ashamed, and take to themselves 
wives before Christmas came round again. 

In Denmark there are strange ceremonies 
which have come down from pre-Christian 
times. In those days Odin and Thor and 
other deities were worshipped by our Saxon 
ancestors. At Christmas a sheaf of corn was 
tied to the gables of the houses as a feed to 
Odin’s mighty horse, Sleipner. It was the 
last sheaf cut in the field. And at the present 
day, every Yule-tide, the sheaf is still hung 
out, but now it is for Santa Claus’s horse (for 
the colt of Odin has given place to the patron 
saint of children) and a person convalescent 
after a dangerous illness is said to have * ‘ given 
a feed to Death’s horse.” 

In Germany every house has its Christmas- 
tree, and there is much music and carol 
singing. There is a pleasant custom all over 
the fatherland which we must not omit to 
notice. On Christmas Eve two figures may fre¬ 
quently be seen making their round among 
the houses of a selected neighbourhood. They 
are Knecht Ruprecht (Knight Rupert) and 
Father Christmas. At the door of the house 
a great bag of fruit, toys, and other good 
things, is handed to Knecht Ruprecht. Then 
lie enters and inquires after the conduct of the 
children, and if the parents “ give them a 
good report,” Father Christmas, who wears a 
white dress and a pink or gilt belt, orders 
the contents of the bag to be emptied on the 
floor, and while the attention of the children 
is centred in the scramble, the two figures 
disappear to perform a similar office at other 
houses. 

In Burgundy, for some weeks before 
Christmas, the young men and women who 
can sing, meet together and practice those 
carols whose chief theme is the coming of 
the Messiah. They sometimes meet at one 
house and sometimes at another, taking turns 
in paying for the chestnuts and white wine, but 
singing with one common voice the praises 
of lepetit Jesus. More or less until Christ¬ 
mas Eve all goes on in this way, and thousands 
of chestnuts are consumed and gallons of 
wine are drunk. But to-night supper is pro¬ 
vided on a grand scale, and everyone goes in 
for hearty enjoyment. After supper a circle 
gathers round the hearth on which an 
enormous log has been placed, called the 
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Suche , or Yule-log. And they say to the 
children, “ Look you, if you are good this 
evening Noel will rain down sugar plums in the 
night.” Meantime little parcels of them are 
placed under each end of the log, and the 
children come and pick them up, believing in 
good faith that the Suche de Noel has borne 
them. Carols are sung to the miraculous 
Noel. Noel! Noel! Noel! resounds on all 
sides; it seasons every sauce, it is served up 
with every course. Of the thousands of can¬ 
ticles which are heard on this famous eve, it 
is said that ninety-nine in a hundred begin and 
end with this word. The merry-making and 
feasting are prolonged into midnight. And 
then as the bells ring out on the frosty air, the 
company, who are furnished with a little taper 
streaked with various colours (the Christmas 
candle), go through the crowded streets where 
the lanterns are dancing the Will-o’-the-wisp 
at the impatient summons of the multitudinous 
chimes. It is the midnight-mass. And after 
hearing the Mass they return homeward in 
tumult and great haste ; they salute the Yule- 
log, they pay homage to the hearth, they sit 
down at table, and amid songs that reverberate 
louder than ever feast far into the morning 
hours. But all things have an end, and so is 
it here. The Yule-log burns out, the merry 
company separate, and each goes to his domicile 
and his bed. 

In south-eastern Europe there are various 
singular customs obseived on Christmas Day. 
Among the mountaineers of Servia and 
Montenegro it is a general custom for each 
family to choose some goodly youth of their 
acquaintance as a dropper-in for the Christmas 
Day festivities. He is called the “ Polaznik,” 
or Christmas guest. As he approaches the 
threshold he calls out, “Christ is born,” and 
scatters some corn from his hand inside the 
dwelling house. “ Welcome,” cries the house¬ 
mother who stands at the door to meet him, 

“ of a truth He is born,” and she throws at 
the same time a handful of corn in his face. 
The Polaznik now draws near the Yule-fire, 
and taking up the remains of the chief log,’ 
which is burning on the hearth, knocks it 
against the cauldron hook above so as to make 
the sparks fly, saying as he does so, “So 
may our Domachin (house-father) have all good 
luck and happiness. ” He then, with the same 
log, strikes the embers below, saying as the 
sparks fly again, “ Even so may our brother 
the Domachin, have oxen and cows and goats 
and sheep and all good luck.” After this 
he places an orange on the end of the log 
and on the orange a small coin, which the 
Domachitz (housewife) promptly takes pos¬ 
session of. In return for this gift she presents 
the Polaznik before he leaves with the leggings 
and socks in use among these mountaineers, 
and along with them a Christmas loaf, or 
“pogatch,” as it is called. The Polaznik 
now asks his host, the Domachin, what kind of 
Christmas he has, and whether he is merry ? 
To which he replies, “ Christmas has come as 
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a kind guest, never better, my brother; all 
have enough and all are merry.” Immediately 
the new-comer exchanges the kiss of peace 
with every member of the family, and then, 
sitting down beside the hearth, is pledged 
with wine and raki to his heart’s content. 
Other ceremonies of an elaborate and singular 
character are gone through, and so the day 
ends. A Montenegrin song says, 

“ Without eyesight there is no day! 
Without Christmas no true feast! 

The flame shoots up brighter than ’tis wont, 
Before the fire the straw is strewed, 

The Yule-logs are laid across the fire, 

The guns are fired, the roast meat turns, 
The guzlas twang, and they play the kolo. 
The grandsires dance with the grand¬ 
children, 

Three generations turn round in the dance. 
You would say they were all the same 
year’s children! 

For the joy and the mirth levels all. 

But wliat most falls to my taste 
Is that each must be toasted! ” 

On New Year’s Day, which is called by the 
serfs “ Little Christmas,” the head of the 
roasted pig or sheep, which was the chief 
dish of the Christmas feast, is eaten. A par¬ 
ticular kind of cake is made for this day called 
in the cities and towns “ St. Basil’s cake,” but 
in the villages “ the cake for the she-bear,” 
for what leason we cannot tell. The evening 
is spent by the young people in various modes 
of divination, especially in forecasting their 
marriage future—a source of great interest 
and amusement to all. 

In the Highlands of Scotland (to come back 
to our own country) curious out-of-door games 
were played on Christmas Day, and peculiar 
sorts of cakes and thick broth were eaten 
In some places a carp was the chief dish at 
supper, and a boar’s head served on a silver 
platter for dinner, and the festivities were 
often kept up from Christmas to Twelfth 
Night. In the Isle of Man people sat up all 
night, and the next morning they hunted and 
killed a wren, and carrying the little bird to 
church, buried it with mock solemnities. 
This custom still prevails in the Celtic parts 
of Ireland, only instead of carrying the dead 
wren to church, they cany it round, tied on a 
bough to the principal houses, singing at 
each the doggerel lines— 

“The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, 
St. Stephen’s Day was caught in the furze ; 
Although she is small, her family is great! 
Rise up, landlady, and give us a treat.” 

It would be easy to add a variety of sug¬ 
gestive customs from other lands pertaining 
to this joyous season of Christmas, but to do 
so would be to prolong our paper to an 
inordinate length. And therefore we here 
make an end by wishing all our readers a 
“ Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year.” 

"William Cowan. 


MARSH MARIGOLDS. 

ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “ My Lad}’ Marjorie,” etc. 


CHAPTER X. 

ETHEL HAS THE COURAGE OF HER OPINION'S. 

Marion saw no more of the eccentric 
Count that day. Everyone seemed to 
take it as a matter of course that he 
should be free to join the family circle, 
or absent himself at his pleasure, and, 
although he was anything but a nonen¬ 
tity, no one made any remark did he 
fail to put in an appearance. Marion, 


who was much impressed by his high¬ 
bred manner, and whose quick eye dis¬ 
cerned perhaps the best in those around 
her, was not a little surprised to find 
that her young friends did not like their 
guest. Even Ethel showed no spark of 
affection for him, but watched him 
keenly, with a resentful, almost re¬ 
proachful expression in her eyes. At 
times an impatient glance in her direc¬ 
tion showed that he was not quite 


invulnerable to this incessant mute en¬ 
treaty ; still it made no apparent change 
in his uniformly courteous manner to his 
niece. 

. Girl like, Marion conceived an enthu¬ 
siastic admiration for Ethel ; being much 
impressed by her melancholy expression, 
and the slight mystery which seemed to 
pervade her actions. As though under 
a ban, absorbed in sad thoughts, Ethel 
not only shunned all gaiety, but at times 
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even repelled Elbe’s insistent company. 
But in this she seldom succeeded, for 
Ellie was the master-spirit, and usually 
won this friend, whom she loved de¬ 
votedly, to more wholesome views of life. 

Ethel’s wonderful soprano could be 
heard often, if the door of the music- 
room chanced to be open. 

“Oh dear! that dreadful voice!” 
sighed Mrs. Trelawney one day, as its 
melody floated across the terrace, where 
she was walking with Marion. 

“ Don’t you like to hear it ? It sounds 
like an angel’s voice to me, as though it 
came from"the clouds above us.” 

“ Nay, dear child! I do not dis¬ 
parage the voice nor the singer. My 
poor Ethel ! I reproach myself rather ; 

I ought to have resisted her morbid ten¬ 
dency to brooding, which seems to be 
about to spoil her life’s usefulness.” 

Tears filled Mrs. Trelawney’s eyes as 
she spoke. Marion, however, haunted 
the music-room, drawn hither by a 
charm she could not explain in the pas¬ 
sionless tones. Picture after picture was 
formed in her own imaginative brain as 
she listened. What was it to her that 
the singer was at work, that the tones 
were merely vowel sounds in solfeggii ? 
She liked, too, to watch the face of the 
singer, who seemed struggling ever 
against desperate odds, working with 
an intense purpose that gave her coun¬ 
tenance a fire which rendered her beauty 
sublime. What was this purpose ? Ellie 
knew but kept her own counsel; it must 
be something very noble, thought little 
Marion. 

It was near sunset on a sweet evening 
in May; the mellow tint of coloured 
windows fell aslant the polished floor, 
and Marion was lying back in a dark 
corner, her arms behind her head, and 
her yellow hair just glinted with a stray 
flame from the opposite window. Ethel 
had not noticed her entrance, or had 
become so accustomed to her quiet 
presence that she did not feel disturbed 
by it. She was feeling unusually dis¬ 
couraged, and almost angrily thrust 
aside the dreary solfeggii ', on which 
Bob Lowe insisted she should work ex¬ 
clusively ; then, with a glance at the 
flaming setting sun, she began to sing 
Weber’s “ Softly falls the shades of 
evening.” Marion’s ear was sufficiently 
trained for her to be a critical listener, 
and she knew well that singing such as 
this would hold a multitude enthralled. 
When silence fell she waited breathless, 
hoping Ethel would sing again, yet fear¬ 
ing to break the charm of the moment 
by speaking. All at once, as though from 
the very wall behind which the piano 
was standing, Bob Lowe stepped into 
the light. 

“ So ! ” said he with a long-drawn 
breath. “ You are a very determined 
young lady.” 

“You were listening then?” replied 
Ethel, calmly, her face very white. 

“You must not let your voice out in 
full power if you want to keep your 
progress secret. I heard you in the 
studio.” 

“What of it?” said Ethel, turning 
almost fiercely upon him. 

“ Well! You have the genius of per¬ 
severance. Your intonation is perfect.” 


“ Is that all ? ” she asked, with quiet 
despair. 

“Ethel!” 

“Bob Lowe,” she said, rising to her 
feet. “You told me a year ago that I 
had a part to play in your plans for the 
welfare of suffering humanity.” 

“ 1 think any reference to that hour is 
in singularly bad taste on your part, my 
niece; for your refusal was most un¬ 
compromising.” 

“You mean that I made one condi¬ 
tion ? ” 

“Oh, yes! You made a condition, 
or tried to. You positively showed want 
of confidence in the head of the house.” 

“Because,” said Ethel, firmly, “I do 
not trust you.” 

“Ingrate!” said he, shrugging his 
shoulders. tie appeared to reflect. 

“ Frankly, child,” he continued, “ I 
wish you to trust and love me.” 

Ethel shook her head. “There is 
nothing frank about you,” she said. 
“You are not trustworthy.”. 

“ Ah ! ” He stood with dignified ease 
facing the intensely agitated girl, his 
keen eyes searching her countenance 
almost curiously. “ Permit me to remark, 
my dear Ethel, that there is something 
approaching brutality in the John Bull 
ideal of openness and truthfulness. You 
seem to have absorbed it in an extreme 
degree. Come now, let us be frank, 
since you prefer that standpoint.” He 
beamed on her, with a most winning 
smile. “ It shall be the Palace of Truth 
so far as I am concerned.” 

“ For my part,” said Ethel, haughtily, 
“I merely ask you to speak for once 
without making mysteries of common 
events.” 

“ I scarcely rank common events 
amongst my memories,” he murmured; 
“but this is not to the purpose. You 
are still resolved to carry your voice to a 
public tribunal. You will be a singer ? ” 
Ethel bowed gravely. 

“ I once prophesied failure. I with¬ 
draw my words. You will succeed.” 

“ Having no talent—merely the genius 
of perseverance,” said Ethel, severely. 

“ Your outburst just now has convinced 
me that my judgment w*as premature. 
You have put your heart into your voice 
in one brief moment. Possibly you may 
make a fortune yet. In that case, you 
can be of some service to me, even 
though I cannot admit you into my 
heart’s secrets.” 

“Must I repeat that my hand is 
closed to you unless my condition is 
fulfilled ? ” said Ethel, firmly. 

“ Indeed! Then that is all, my 
niece ; ” then, in a tone of deep pathos, 
“ the hopes I have vested in you fail at 
a most critical moment.” 

“ It is not all,” said Ethel, in a low, 
impetuous tone; “I wish to lay bare 
my future to your consideration. For 
my voice, I certainly owe you most 
grateful thanks for your patience, and 
the wisdom with which you have kept 
me from wasting my energies in side 
issues. You have chosen my instructor 
most wisely. He tells me that your 
knowledge of his subject surprises him, 
and he has been content to keep me to 
the lines you laid down when you put 
me into his hands.” 


“ I am obliged to you for even this 
small recognition of my honest desire to 
serve you.” 

“I persuaded Mrs. Trelawney,” con¬ 
tinued Ethel, “ to take me to Dr. Klotz 
last week. Fie says that I may hope for 
the very best, that my voice is some¬ 
thing very rare. He, too, was of opinion 
that it lacked expression ; but this he 
said would come to me, especially if I 
would hope more and fear less.” 

“ Klotz is a just and fair critic ! ” said 
Bob Lowe. “ Pray continue.” 

“ He will give me the benefit of his 
advice and experience,” said Ethel, 

“ and—the golden shower may fall into 

my lap. In that case-. Bob Lowe, 

I must tell you all that lies in my heart 
—when my purse is well-filled, beware ! 
Detectives shall shadow you ; your past 
shall be unveiled from the moment when 
my father in your presence bade me his 
last farewell. If he languishes in prison, 

I shall find him. You say he lives. If 
this be true, as God sees me, I will be 
his deliverer.” 

“ Ethel, you speak to me in strangely 
improper language. Your father made 
me promise to be silent as to his des¬ 
tination. Is it not enough that I have 
been imprisoned a dozen times for his 
sake ? You reproach me as if I had 
spirited him away.” Here an uncom¬ 
fortable colour suffused the cheeks of the 
Count, and a certain respect appeared 
in the disturbed glance which he directed 
towards his niece. 

“ He was—is the victim of some of 
your mysterious plots!” she cried, 
vehemently. “ I defy you to deny my 
charge! ’ ’ 

“ Nay,” said he, not abating his dig¬ 
nified attitude one jot; “ it is not for me 
to affirm or deny any foolish idea you 
take up. What I do, or do not do has 
no bearing on the question. Enough ! ” 
He stood in an attitude of deep reflection, 
then with the marvellous versatility of 
character which gave him such power 
whenever he chose to exert it, he turned 
and took up the solfeggii . “ There is a 

slight fault still in your delivery of your 
o’s,” said he, placidly. “Let me show 
3'ou.” 

With exceeding patience, and with 
perfect mastery of his subject, he pro¬ 
ceeded to explain the formation of the 
chords of the throat, and how this know¬ 
ledge might be brought to bear upon 
the delivery of the vowel in question ; 
then he spent half-an-hour in practical 
demonstration of the subject. 

“ Oh,” cried Ethel, as she strove to 
express her deep gratitude to her master, 
“if only you would tell me the truth 
about my father! How I should love 
you, Bob Lowe.” 

“ Pardon me, if I doubt your state¬ 
ment,” said he, smiling, and with a 
peculiar shrug of the shoulders he left 
the room. 

Ethel closed the piano, and then 
looking round saw Marion coming to¬ 
wards her. 

“You heard all, then?” she said, 
simply. “Well, it does not matter; 
you will not speak of my affairs, I am 
sure. Let us sit here and watch the 
after-glow for a short time. Mrs. Tre¬ 
lawney has not returned from town yet, 
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and Ellie is playing tennis with the 
Graemes.” 

Marion seated herself on a kind of 
divan by the window at Ethel’s feet, and 
presently the excited girl began to talk. 

“I do not remember my mother at 
all,” she said, “ but my father was the 
idol of my heart. I think he must have 
been a writer, because he used to work 
for hours a day at his desk. He was a 
very quiet man, and one I should imagine 
who would not willingly embroil himself 
with political intrigues ; yet when I was 
little more than six years old, the gen¬ 
darmes came and carried him off from 
me. We were in Paris at that time. 
It was then that Bob Lowe and Mr. 
Trelawney became mixed up in my 
dreams, I don’t know exactly how or 
when, and soon after that I was brought 
to Mrs. Trelawney, who has been a 
mother to me.” 

“ And you believe your father to have 
been involved in Bob Lowe’s political 
schemes ? ” said Marion ? ” 

“Yes, sometimes I fancy he must 
have been sent to Siberia. It has been 
the dream of my life to rescue him. 


This means command of money, and so 
I have worked day and night to perfect 
my voice,” said Ethel. “Mrs. Tre¬ 
lawney is opposed to my plans, and 1 
feel that she is so good to me that I 
ought to obey her wishes in every 
respect. Still, if my father’s life be at 
stake, that is the first consideration. 
Bob Lowe has never told me anything 
about him, and no one else knows any¬ 
thing. He says he is silent for my 
sake ; but I am old enough now to bear 
any burden of sorrow however crushing, 
and suspense is terrible ; and as he is 
my legal guardian, no one can constrain 
him to change his views with regard to 
me. It is the one point, and I believe 
the only one on which he is constant. 
He is a most eccentric being! ” 

“ He is very good to me,"and patient 
with my blunders, ’ ’ said Marion, thought¬ 
fully. “ Surely he must have a kind 
heart?” 

“ He has been infinitely kind to me, 
and I have tried his patience unendur- 
ably, I am sure,” said Ethel; “still I 
do not want indulgent kindness, but 
justice from him, and this justice he 


withholds. I have a right to know who 
I am, and what my father was, and 
whether I am independent financially, 
or whether I owe my liberal allowance 
to my uncle’s generosity. 1 cannot see 
any possible reason why I should not be 
made acquainted with these things.” 

“ Cannot Mr. or Mrs. Trelawney 
plead your cause for you?” asked 
Marion. 

Ethel laughed the idea to scorn. 

“ No one could speak to Bob Lowe on 
personalities,” said she. “Any such 
attempt would be fruitless; his cold 
courtesy of manner is a polished shield 
which makes him invulnerable.” 

“Yet you attacked him yourself,” 
said Marion. “Plow did you get the 
courage ? ” 

“Oh, I was desperate! But see, it 
is growing dark; let us be ready to 
welcome Mrs. Trelawney, she will be 
tired after her day in town.” 

When the girls" entered the drawing- 
room, they found Bob Lowe there in a 
most genial mood, making himself 
delightful to the young people. 

(7b be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Quite French. —Your story does you credit, and it 
is really wonderfully correct so far as the English 
is concerned. 

Aston.— Maria Theresa of Modena, Archduchess of 
Austria, wife of Louis, Prince of Bavaria, was niece 
and heiress of the late Duke of Modena, who was 
directly descended from Charles I. through his 
daughter, Henrietta Maria, Duchess of Orleans, 
thus representing the elder branch of the Stuarts. 

E. S. W. —The Sonnet is not up to much ; but the 
“ Triolet ” has merit, and so have the other two 
verses which follow. Persevere and study the rules 
of composition. 

M. H. J.—The lines are not without merit. 

Iesse. —The thoughts are good but not original. 

Louie. — The edition of the Genevan “ Breeches 
Bible,” printed by Robert Barker, in 1602, is worth 
about 12s. if in good condition. 

Jennie Morgan, an Oxonian, will find all the in¬ 
formation she needs in Whitaker’s Almanac, which 
gives all the academic hoods and degrees. 

Bunnie. —The damp, or exposure to a draught, has 
probably caused disease amongst your silkworms. 
They must be fed with mulberry leaves, and kept 
warm, but in the shade. 

G:'vs.—Rose-leaves are “cured” by careful drying 
on a large sheet of paper; the moisture should eva¬ 
porate slowly, and no heat should be used. When 
dry, mix 4 oz. of rose-leaves with 1 oz. of cloves, 
powdered, and 1 oz. of gum benzoin. 

One in Trouble.— The Cape of Good Hope is much 
recommended for delicate people for the winter. 
If your brother intends to go out as an emigrant 
he should apply for information to the Emigration 
Society, Imperial Institute, South Kensington, 

Anxious One must consult the vicar of the parish. 

A SouTiisiiiRE Girl should merely mention the 
names when introducing people to each other. It 
quite depends on circumstances whether you should 
introduce people when you meet in the street only. 

Queen Anne. —x. The text containing the words, 

‘ nursing fathers ” will be found in Isaiah xlix., 
verse 23. 2. “ Queen Anne’s Bounty ” was a fund 

created out of the first-fruits and tenths, which 
were part of the Pope’s exactions before the Re¬ 
formation The “ first-fruits ” are the whole first 
year s profit of a clerical living ; the “ tenths ” are 
the tenth part annually of the profits of a living. 
Henry V III. absorbed both for the Crown ; but 
Queen Anne devoted them to a perpetual fund for 
the augmentation of poor livings. This fund is 
about £14,000 a year, and is now extended to the 
erection of parsonages. 

A Descendant should write again and enclose a 
stamp for reply. 

Kensington. Apply to the society for your certifi¬ 
cate. It should have been sent to you direct. 

L. \\ allis. See page 350. vol. xiii. Half-an-ounce 
each of areca-nut oil. white wax, and almond oil is 
the recipe for chapped and red hands. 

Flyc atcher. Harriet is the feminine of Henry, as 
also Henrietta. Gertrude means “ Spear-maiden.” 


Phyllis. —There is a sendee of steamships to Bremen 
from St. Katherine’s Docks on Wednesday anti 
Saturday; fares, 50s. and 25s. return. Apply for 
information at 10, Eastcheap, E.C. 

An Inquirer. —You should apply to the vicar or 
the rector of the parish. It is a legal question which 
we could not answer. 

A very Old Subscriber.— There is a Home for 
Women in Business at Folkestone, Canterbury 
House, address, Miss G. Randolph ; terms, from 
15s. to aos.jweekly. There is also one for servants 
at 96, Tontine Street, at from 7s. to 10s. 6d. 
Birmingham Lizzie B.—There is a G. F. S. Horae of 
Rest at Southport—8s. 6d. to 10s. per week. Ad¬ 
dress the matron. 

Mary.— In the country most people wear a jacket 
and skirt of tweed, serge or homespun, with a pretty 
blouse or front, all day j but in other cases, as in 
London, the morning dress would be changed after 
lunch. 

Dolly.— Terriers’ tails were docked through an idea 
that without them they were rendered less likely to 
be Feld by an enenry, and also that they were pre¬ 
vented from growing. It is an act of wicked 
cruelty, and now reduces the value of the dog. 
Bittersweet must take her present troubles as 
a discipline, and use them as a training in good 
temper, sweetness and gentleness ; and she should 
take example from the divine patience. She owes 
a duty to both her parents, and nothing must make 
her forget it. We sympathise much with her, but 
we know that happiness is only found in the way of 
duty.—2. The little article you send is very good 
for a first attempt. 

X. \ . The prices given in our columns for coins 
are quoted from the most recent catalogue that we 
can get. But you must remember that there is a 
^difference between buying and selling. 

Killarny. If your husband be with ) ? ou, and you 
see both ladies, you would leave no cards. If the 
daughter were out, you would leave two cards, one 
of your own and one of your husband’s, in the hall 
as you went out. 

\ iccoi.a Paradise. — t. There is no “ signal ” that we 
know of. 2. The water in which any flowers have 
been kept would be in a measure poisonous, of 
course. 

Evelyn A.— 1. The seasons have an influence on the 
weight of mankind. People, it is found, increase 
regularly between April and November, and de¬ 
crease between November and March.—2. Point de 
Gaze, which is manufactured in Brussels, is made 
in the dark, a ray of light' only being allowed to 
descend on the work. 

E. S., Molly, Caroline, Christie, Health and 
Complexion. —Page 426, vol. xiii. contains direc¬ 
tions by “ Medicus ” for the care of the teeth. 

An Anxious One, Nellie, Dark Eyes, Tiny Nell. 
—See “ Beautiful Hands,” by “ Medicus,” page 
358, vol. xiii. 

A. P,., H. G.—In the article by “ Medicus,” “A Fit 
of the Blues,” page 315, vol. xiv., he says, very dis¬ 
tinctly, that you are to go to a chemist and have 
the mixture made up. You can then ask the mea¬ 
sure of a dose. 
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them. I he oil to be obtained of any oil-man. 

Seagull.— The average height of men in England is 
5 ft. 9 in.; the average height amongst English 
women is from 5 ft. 3 in. to 5 ft. 5 in. The average 
height varies greatly from 4 ft. 3 in. amongst the 
Esquimaux and Bosjesmen to 5 ft. 11 in. among the 
Canbs and Patagonians. 

Jock must obtain a manual for tennis.—2. A damp 
duster will take the finger-marks off the piano- 
keys. 

Une Cadette de Gascogne.— The custom of throw¬ 
ing an old shoe after a person seems to have had 
its origin in the Scriptural mention of the transfer¬ 
ence of the shoe, in early Jewish days, where the 
receiving of a shoe was an evidence of ownership, 
and the giving back of a shoe, the symbol of reject¬ 
ing or resigning it. See Deut. xxv. 9 ; Ruth iv. 7 ; 
Psa. lx. 8 ; also see 2 Sam. xv. 30, and other places! 

A Five Years’ Abonne.—You can have several 
colours in the covers for binding the “ G. O. P. ” 
red, blue, green, brown, grey and white (we believe). 

Nesta.— There are Training Colleges for Elementary 
Schoolmistresses at Truro, address, the Ven. Arch¬ 
deacon Cornish, Training College, Truro ; also at 
Salisbury, Rev. Canon Stewart, The Close, Salis¬ 
bury. 

Welshwoman.— The address of Queen’s College is 
Harley Street, Lady President, Miss Crondace. 
I he North London Collegiate Schoolfor Girls is at 
Sandall Road, Camden Town, Principal, Miss Buss. 

A Scotch Lassie. —There is a Training College for 
Teachers for the Deaf and Dumb at 11, Fitzroy 
Square, W., Director, Wm. Van Praagh, Esq. 

Stella, Nellie S., Agnes M.—“ More About the 
Hands and Beauty,” page 662, vol. xiv. “A Fit 
of the Blues,” page 315, vol. xiv. “ Rational 
I oilette,” page 232, vol. xiii. 

Partridge, A Manx Lassie, Ada E. and others in¬ 
quiring about the hair, will find an answer in 
vol. xii., page 12, in an article by " Medicus ’’ on 
Health and the Toilet.” 
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Christmas Roses. — The Christmas Festival was 
introduced in England with the Christian faith, if 
not on the occasion of earlier missions, at least on 
that of St. Augustine, about the year 596. The 
Romans held a great feast at that season of the 
year; and the festivities of the Christians were sub¬ 
stituted for the idolatrous ones at the same season. 

Grace— A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
June, 1790, records that “at Helstone, Cornwall, 
it was customary to dedicate the 8th of May to 
revelry. It is called the ‘Furry way’ (supposed 
to be a corruption of ‘ Flora’s way ’) from the gar¬ 
lands commonly worn at that time (the season of 
flowers). The day was kept as a general/«V.” 
iry to copy a capital G correctly. 

Martha Baxter.— r. The condition of the Bible 
must determine its market price. Some Ribles, 
dated 1663, quarto editions, are worth about £3 10s. 
—2. A Charles II.’s crown piece is worth from 
7s. 6d. up to about £4 4s. 

Nancy. — Perhaps the Handwork Association, at 
8, Ashmere Grove. Acre Lane, Brixton, S.W., would 
suit you. Address, Mrs. L. Foulkes-Winks. 
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CONCERNING CATS. 


The cat, “ the harmless necessaiy 
cat,” as Shakespeare calls her, 
while I regret to say, adding 
directly afterwards, “ though some 
there be cannot abide her,” is the 
subject of my present theme. 

“Necessary,” she assuredly de¬ 
serves to be called, for in our 
home-life of every day she has 
her part assigned to her. She is 
the pet and playfellow of our 
children, the friend of the friend¬ 
less old maid, and often even 
shares with his dog the otherwise 
solitary fireside of the old bachelor ; 
in the old bygone days of cruel 
superstition she was the familiar of 
the poor, despised, much-maligned 
old witch. 

The cat must have been recog¬ 
nised as a type of affection by our 
early ancestors, for did not a team 
of cats draw the chariot of Freya, 
the Norse Venus! 

Nevertheless, with the single ex¬ 
ception of the cat of Dick Whit¬ 
tington, “ thrice Lord Mayor ot 
London,” whose splendid rat- 
catching achievements in distant 
lands brought fortune and success 
in life to her master (according to 
the well-known legend), providing 
the young adventurer with the 
first step that led ultimately to 
his distinguished civic career; with 
this one important exception, I do 
not think that puss has anywhere 
played an important part in English 
annals, and to do justice to her 
history we shall be obliged to trace 
her back through many centuries 
to her native place, the site where, 
in the youth of the world, she 
was held in high, I may say, in¬ 
deed, in superstitious honour. 

Wild cats still exist in the 
northern parts of these islands, 
outcasts from society, fierce and 
savage as wolves, and as untam¬ 
able ; but in his standard work on 
Natural History, Mr. Wood dis¬ 
tinctly repudiates the idea that the 
pet of our fireside ever owned those 
lawless and uncivilised creatures 
as ancestors. “It is proved,” he 
says, “ that certain distinctions 
between the wild and the domestic 
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cat (Felts catus , and Fells domestica) are found 
in full force, even though the domestic cat 
may have taken to a wild life for many a year 
and for several generations. There remain 
several marked points of difference between 
them.” One of these being the very different 
shape and comparative length of the tail. 

The cat was certainly known to both the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. There is no 
mention of her in Greek poetry, but on the 
paintings of domestic scenes on some of the 
vases of a late date she is occasionally repre¬ 
sented ; and Theocritus, the poet of the 
home-life of the peasants o( Sicily * makes one 
of his characters in “The Syracusan Women ” 
rally her idle servant with the words, “Why, 
she is snoozing before the fire like the idle cat 
that she is,” while her mistress is calling out 
for her services. 

In Imperial Rome, she was also a sojourner, 
barely tolerated, ill-treated or totally ignored. 
By the Roman poets I doubt if the cat is ever 
once mentioned in any way. 

Amongst the numerous decorations, mosaic 
and pictorial, of the disinterred cities of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, which tell us so 
much of the domestic ways and customs of the 
Roman folk of the first century of the Christian 
era and earlier, the cat of that date is only 
twice represented ; and then I regret to say it 
is in the act of stealing food. 

Poor puss! Her condition in those 
luxurious little cities must have been but a sad 
one ! She was evidently insufficiently fed, or 
she would not be represented with fierce, hungry 
eyes and rapacious gestures. Even the rats and 
mice did not fall to her share in a Roman 
house, for they were probably already appro- 
priited by the creature who took the place in 
the Roman family affections which pussy does 
with us; I mean the domestic snake. Poor 
puss was left to catch wild birds for her susten¬ 
ance, or to thieve ; or, perhaps, to make an 
occasional meal of the family pet himself, 
gorged with the mice of which she was 
deprived, and whom in modern times she has 
quite supplanted. 

So much for pussy’s life as a denizen of 
classic lands ! 

In the Museum of Antiquities in Bordeaux 
a tomb is shown of somewhat rude workman¬ 
ship belonging to the times of the later Empire, 
when Gaul had long been under Roman sway, 
on which is represented the effigy of a young 
girl of about twelve years of age, with the pets 
who were, doubtless, dear to her in her life¬ 
time, namely—a cock and a cat, the latter 
huddled up in her arms in the manner so uncom¬ 
fortable to the cat in which children delight to 
hug their much-suffering pets. 

If neither in Greece or Rome, nor to the 
wild cat, still indigenous in these islands, 
where then, we must inquire, are we to seek for 
the real ancestors of our pets. Whence came 
even those few, stray, neglected specimens 
whose misdemeanours are depicted in the 
mosaics of Pompeii and Herculaneum ? 

For answer, we must turn to that most 
ancient country, ancient even to the Greeks 
and Romans—the country watered and fer¬ 
tilised by the Nile, the country of the 
Pharaohs—Egypt. 

Egypt, great and civilised long before Greece 
had even learned her letters, long, long before 
Romulus and Remus struggled to the death 
with each other for supremacy on the A.ventine 
Hill. 

In Ancient Egypt the cat was not only 
treated as a domestic pet, she was also actually 
worshipped as a goddess in the early idolatrous 
times. Amongst the many creatures to whom 
in that country divine honours were paid, like 
the sphinx for example, which was represented 
with the body of a lion and the head of a man 
(symbolising strength united with intelligence), 
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we find that the cat-headed lady was held in 
especial esteem. This goddess is represented 
in the Egyptian sculptures sometimes as a cat, 
sometimes as a woman with the head of a cat; 
in either case, whether as cat or woman, she 
wears heavy gold ear-rings, and her neck is 
adorned with row upon row of chains and 
necklets. She was probably considered as 
similar, in a minor degree, to the male sphinx- 
type of strength united with intelligence by 
her idolatrous worshippers. 

That delightful old traveller and historian, 
Herodotus, who lived in the 5th century B.c.,* 
and went about in the different countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean Sea, writing 
down his observations and experiences in his 
own gossiping and garrulous, yet observant 
fashion, records some curious facts about the 
cats in Ancient Egypt. They seem to have 
appeared to him, a Greek, almost as curious as 
they do to us English now. 

He tells us that the cats of that country, 
when dead, are all carried to the sacred build¬ 
ings, and “after being properly salted” (i.e. 
preserved as mummies), they are buried in the 
city of Bubastis. He mentions, also, that in 
token of mourning, “in whatever family a cat 
happens to die by accident, every individual of 
the family shaves off his eye-brows.” Though 
with regard to this custom, I may add, that 
the mourning for the death of a dog was deeper, 
as the whole head and body had to be shaved 
in honour of a dog’s decease. 

The number of festivals which the Egyptians 
celebrated annually, to commemorate their 
various deities was very great, of which that of 
Pasht, or Bast, held a first rank, and was 
performed with the greatest pomp. This was 
celebrated at the city of Bubastis ^so named 
after Bast, the cat-goddess), on the River Nile. 
Large parties of men and women went in 
procession in boats gaily decorated, accom¬ 
panied by professional musicians, the men 
playing the flute, the women the cymbals. 
When arrived at the city, animals were 
sacrificed, and a great amount of eating and 
drinking, festivities, and merriment were 
indulged in. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson observes,f that any¬ 
one who has witnessed the modern Arab files 
at Tanta and Dessook in the Delta (places not 
very far from the site of the ancient Bubastis), 
in honour of the Arab saints, Sayd el 
Beddawee, and Sheik Ibrahim e Dessookee, 
has witnessed scenes greatly resembling those 
old pagan ceremonies. So completely do we 
often meet with the spirit of superstition 
lingering on, and reappearing under changed 
names, where no light has penetrated through 
the dark cloud of ignorance. 

Pliny, the Roman naturalist, who lived 
about 500 years later than the Greek writer, 
Herodotus (he who fell a victim to his intrepid 
conduct during the great eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius, a.d. 79), makes occasional mention 
of the cat. He records that a golden cat was 
worshipped as a god at a place called Rhadata, 
in Ethiopia. 

And here, I may remark, that in the Bible 
the domestic cat is never once mentioned. 
Among the creatures that nightly cried amid 
the ruins of Babylon, the wild cat, or jackal 
is named ; but as the Hebrew word is the 
same for both creatures, it seems most likely 
that the jackal is the one intended. 

It is conjectured that there was more than one 
species of cat in Ancient Egypt. The wall- 
paintings from Egyptian temples, many of 
which are now placed in the Egyptian room at 
the British Museum, afford subjects for infinite 
study and amusement. We may there see 
cats trained to act as our retriever dogs do, 
plunging in among the reeds and rushes of a 


* About 450 b.c. 

f The Ancient Egyptians , by Sir Gardner Wilkin 
son. 


stream to catch the struggling wild-fowl, not 
to eat, but to bring to the master’s feet for his 
game-bag. One of these clever animals, she 
must have had a wonderful training, actually 
holds captive two struggling wild ducks at 
once, one with her mouth, the other between 
her paws. Other cats are represented as pets. 

Mr. Wood tells us,* and his evidence on this 
subject is conclusivef, under the heading Fells, 
the generic name for the whole cat tribe, that, 
“In the long past times, when the Egyptian 
nation was at the head of the civilised world, the 
Fells maniculata was universally domesticated 
in their homes, while at the comparative ]} 7 later 
days of English history, the domestic cat was 
so scarce in England that royal edicts were 
issued for its preservation, a.d. 943 ; yet in 
those days, the wild cat (Fells catus) was rife 
throughout the British Islands, and was 
reckoned as a noxious animal to be destroyed, 
and not a useful one which must be protected. 
It is conjectured that the domestic cat was 
imported from Egypt into Greece and Rome, 
and from thence into England.” 

The Egyptian cat was not only honoured 
and protected during its lifetime, but even 
after death it received funeral honours—such 
as only fall to the lot of distinguished or wealthy 
persons—as we have already mentioned. 

There are several methods of embalming in 
use among the Egyptians, by which the bodies 
of the dead were, for a time, withheld from the 
natural process of decay. But it was the privi¬ 
lege of kings and rulers alone to have their 
bodies imbued with costly drugs and sweet 
spices, and to lie unchanged in their tombs for 
thousands of years, until their mummied 
remains were removed from their long repose 
and exhibited to the public gaze of a people, 
who, in their own royal time, were but a race 
of naked savages. The privilege wbicb was 
denied to the Egyptian workman, was granted 
to his cat. We have in our museums many 
specimens of mummied cats; their bodies 
swathed, bandaged, and spiced in the most 
careful manner, partaking of this temporary 
immortality with a Rameses or a Pharaoh. 

But, alas, for the changes which may over¬ 
take all things, even deified cats ! I read 
not long since a paragraph in a daily news¬ 
paper, stating that a ship-load of 400 cat- 
mummies had been imported from Egypt to 
Liverpool; the bodies to be used as field- 
manure by the farmers. Others again have 
been imported to be ground down into 
bitumen, for the sake of extracting that pig¬ 
ment valued by painters, with which the bodies 
were soaked in the process of embalming. 

To turn from ancient to more modern times, 
with a very appropriate remark made by Mr. 
Wood. He observes that, “ When engaged 
in the study of an illustrated work on ethnology, 
with its portraits of the various forms which 
are assumed by the human race, a certain 
feeling of relief and repose takes possession 
of the mind when the reader turns from the 
savage races of mankind, with their selfish, 
restless, eager, bestialised expression, to the 
mild and intellectual countenances of the 
civilised nations. A similar expression of 
repose is felt when we turn from the savage, 
hungry-looking wild cat to the placid face and 
tranquil expression of our favourite, the do¬ 
mestic cat.” 

History records the names of many famous 
men who have attached themselves to Fells 
domesticata in modern times. The earliest 
cat that we know of, recorded by name, is 
Muezza , who belonged to the Arab prophet 
Mahomet, sixth century A.D.f A pretty 
legend exists, showing his kindness for 
animals, and his affection for this creature 
in particular. Mahomet was sitting one day 


* See Illustrated Natural History, vol. “Mam¬ 
malia,” by the Rev. J. G. Wood, F.L.S. 
f 570 to 632 A.D. 





in prolonged meditation, Muezza lay sleeping 
peacefully at his elbow. The time wore on; 
the hour for public prayer summoned the 
prophet to his devotions, but pussy still slept. 
Sooner than disturb the slumbers of his pet, 
he cut off his sleeve on which she lay, leaving 
her in undisturbed repose. 

France and Italy in the Middle Ages give us 
a few names of lovers of cats. 

First among these must be named the two 
famous Italian poets, Petrarch and Tasso. 
Tasso addressed one of his most charming 
sonnets to his cat; and it is said that Petrarch 
loved his cat almost as much as he did his 
Laura, his lady-love ; and that he is said to 
have actually had the cat embalmed in the 
Egyptian manner after its death, but I will 
not vouch for this as a fact. 

Many famous Frenchmen have taken especial 
interest in cats. A notable instance was Car¬ 
dinal Richelieu, the powerful minister of 
Louis XIII., who delighted in nothing so 
much as watching the gambols and elegant 
movements of kittens; not from any feeling 
of affection, like that which Mahomet dis¬ 
played towards Muezza, but simply as a re¬ 
laxation from the anxieties of state. Richelieu 
made no pets, however, but 
had a fresh supply of kittens 
every three months to amuse 
him, and divert his thoughts. 

The eminent French writer 
Chateaubriand was known 
to be excessively fond of 
cats. When he was acting 
as ambassador from France 
to the Papal Court at Rome, 
the Pope, to please him, 
having heard of his weak¬ 
ness, presented him with a 
large handsome tortoiseshell- 
coloured cat, which he called 
Micetto. Chateaubriand has 
immortalised this creature in 
one of his famous essays, that 
one beginning “ J'ai pour 
compagnon un gros chat , 
gris-roux .” 

Chateaubriand even used 
to say that he fancied he 
could perceive a growing 
likeness in his own features 
to those of a cat, from long 
familiarity with the pretty 
ways of the tribe, and would 
call on his friends to observe 
and admire this fancied re¬ 
semblance. 

A French writer of the eighteenth century, 
M. Dupont de Nemours, an eminent natu¬ 
ralist, occupied himself much with studying 
the sounds made by the brute creation, and at 
last declared that it would be possible to learn 
their language, and thus to realise the mean¬ 
ing to them of the various sounds which they 
emit. He writes : “ They have very few wants 
and passions. These they express in a very 
decided manner; but their ideas are few, and 
their dictionary but a limited one ; their gram¬ 
mar would be extremely simple : for instance, 
very few nouns, about double the number of 
adjectives, and the verb left to be understood 
rather than expressed, while their interjections 
imply whole phrases in one utterance. 

“Yet it is extraordinary,” he adds, “with 
their very limited means of expression, how 
well they evidently understand, and are able 
to translate into their own simple tongue the 
more elaborately-expressed observations, or 
commands, which we address to them.” 

This M. Dupont de Nemours actually 
succeeded in making a dictionary of the 
language of crows, which he reduced to 
twenty-five different and distinct sounds, 
capable of being identified with so many 
separate meanings. 

The cat, he says, can produce several vowel 
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sounds, as well as six consonants; the con¬ 
sonants he gives, being m, n, g, h, z >,f. But 
I do not find that the French naturalist ever 
carried out more fully his researches in the 
cat tongue ; and I fear that his “ Dictionnaire 
des Corbeaux ” met with some ridicule, though 
it was the result of two years’ careful observa¬ 
tion in a remote rural district where he went 
to reside for the time, purposely to carry on 
these investigations. 

An Italian writer, one Marco Bettini of 
Parma, had, two centuries previously, in 1614, 
written down the song of the nightingale, 
which M. Dupont de Nemours translated into 
words : but no one has felt tempted to tran¬ 
scribe the love songs of the cat, though they 
may be heard intoned, nightly, on the roofs of 
many a London house, and opportunities are 
thus plentiful. 

Nevertheless, though the cat’s language has 
not as yet tempted any of our modern scientific 
men to approach its study, yet many a poet, 
since Tasso, has been inspired by their 
misfortunes. 

The beauty and untimely death of the un¬ 
fortunate Selima, the cat of the famous Horace 
Walpole, drew forth a pretty poem from the 



Poet Gray, namely, the well-known “ Ode on 
the death of a favourite cat drowned in a tub 
of gold fishes.” 

The poet describes how, 

“ ’Twas on a lofty vase’s side, 

Where China’s gayest art had dyed 
The azure flowers that blow ; 
Demurest of the tabby kind, 

The pensive Selima reclin’d, 

Gazed on the lake below.” 

Contemplating her own reflexion in the 
water below her, and charmed with her own 
beauty, 

“ Her conscious tail her joy declar’d, 

The fair round face, the snowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws. 

Her coat, that with the tortoise vies, 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes, 

She saw; and purred applause.” 

Then the gold fish swimming about in the 
tub attract her attention. Vainly she tries to 
reach them with outstretched paws : they still 
elude her grasp. 

“ With looks intent, 

Again she stretched, again she bent, 

Nor knew the gulf between. 
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(Malignant Fate sate by, and smiled). 
The slippery verge her feet beguiled, 

She tumbled headlong in.” 

Her pitiful mews, her cries for help were 
unheard; no one came to her rescue, and poor 
puss met with a watery grave. 

In a paper so largely read by young ladies 
as “ The Girl’s Own,” it seems appropriate to 
record poems by our own sex on the subject in 
hand. 

I dare say many of the mothers and aunts 
of my readers may remember having learned, 
when still in the nursery, the pretty lines by 
Miss Emily Taylor, descriptive of “ The truly 
Well-bred Cat,” beginning, 

“ Long have I sought the world around, 
And asked this friend and that, 

Where shall that paragon be found, 

A truly well-bred cat ? ” 

I remember distinctly the picture of the 
demure-looking pussy seated cosily in a big 
basket which headed the poem, and the final 
picture of the ill-favoured thief contrasting 
with the first. 

I might devote a whole article to a history of 
the long line of cats, all, I may 
say, more or less well-bred, 
who have succeeded each 
other at my own fireside. 
One especially handsome 
cat I will mention, for he 
too, like poor Selima, was 
honoured after death with a 
commemorative poem. He 
was a large-limbed dark 
tabby, very handsomely 
marked, the very prototype 
of the big Egyptian cat, as 
it may be seen in bronze or 
stone, sitting, tall and stately, 
in the long Egyptian gallery 
at the British Museum; or 
alive, roaming restlessly to 
and fro in his cage at the 
Zoological Gardens amongst 
the other Felidce : he was 
called Kangarooka. His 
early and untimely death 
followed shortly after that 
of a pet black-bird named 
Jetty. Both were buried in 
the garden with many childish 
tears; and Mrs. Adams, the 
charming poetess, wrote the 
following lines on the sad 
occasion— 

“ We lay thee in the mould, pussy, 

We lay thee in the mould; 

With benisons of earliest flowers, 

With memories of thy playful hours, 

With dews that are not cold, 

We lay thee in the mould, pussy, 

We lay thee in the mould. 

Anear within the mould, pussy, 

Anear within the mould, 

Sweet Jetty lies awaiting thee, 

And thou’lt begin an amity, 

And leave the grudges old, 

To mingle in the mould, pussy 
To mingle in the mould. 

Thou’rt now beneath the mould, pussy, 
Thou’rt now beneath the mould, 

There’s ne’er another like to thee, 

Though many a frolic kit there be, 

Who’ll grow to cat that’s old. 

So farewell in the mould, pussy, 

So farewell in the mould.” 

With this farewell to a dead pussy I feel I 
cannot do better than take leave of my readers, 
after they have kindly accompanied me in my 
search after cats through so many long ages of 
the past, and into so many and such far-away 
countries. E. F. Bridell Fox. 
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“TUNING UP.” 

Words by Charles Peters (from “ The Quiver I by permission'). Music by Natalie Janotha. 

Andante sostenuto. 
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MARSH MARIGOLDS. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “ My Lady Marjorie/’ etc. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE SECRETS OF TRELAWXEY HOUSE. 

Marion’s feeling for the Count was a 
curious medley of fear and utmost con¬ 
fidence. Strange to say she had no 
fear so long as she was at work in his 
studio, not even though he was such a 
veiy exigeant master. Her first efforts 
at painting had not been received with 
any more favour than her pencil sketch. 
“ Do you want to daub, or be an artist,” 
he asked, politely. 

“I want to be an artist,” Marion 
replied, bravely. 

“You want to be! Does that mean 
that you will patiently strive to work at 
the very first principles of Art with 
laborious industry?” 

“Yes,” said Marion, innocently and 
ignorantly, without any idea of the 
rigorous discipline which would be the 
result of such an answer. 

Bob Lowe looked at her amiably, 
perhaps he was also not a little amused. 
Then with a patience and skill which 
Marion was too ignorant to value justly, 
he began to train her eye to see, her 
hand to use the tools with precision, in 
order to represent what she saw. Marion 
little understood how much she was 
learning from this most exacting of 
masters, as might readily be seen "from 
the burden of her letters home. It is 
true that Ellie usually delivered her out 
of the hands of her taskmaster after 
two hours steady work, but this did not 
mean entire freedom, for she was re¬ 
quired to bring some sketch daily, taken 
indoors or out, even if only a few lines, 
just to show that she was growing in 
knowledge and power to use that know¬ 
ledge to good purpose ; and besides this 
she had to work very diligently at per¬ 
spective : solving geometrical problems 
was by no means an easy part of her 
daily studies. 

“ I don’t think I am getting on at 
all,” she wrote to her mother. “ I am 
only drawing cubes and cylinders, 
chairs and tables, and painting hideous 
old bottles, and other uninteresting 
things. I don’t see what use there is in 
spending time over them, but of course 
J do my very best. I painted a horrid 
old kitchen crock in sepia yesterday. 
Bob Lowe has kept my old sketch-book ; 
he says, that before I leave ‘ The Glens ’ 
he will look it through with me, and 
compare it with what I can do then, so 
as to see what progress I have made. 
But I am afraid he will find I have gone 
back instead of forward; do you re¬ 
member my sketch of the old abbey, I 
am sure it is much better than anything 
1 can do now. I don’t seem to know 
anything at all since I have begun to 
learn from Bob Lowe. He says, ‘ I don’t 
know how to see.’ Did you ever hear 
of anything so strange ? Before I draw 
anything I have to tell him exactly what 
I see, and sometimes I feel as if I had 
no eyes at all, when I compare what I 
see with what he sees.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Marphell were very 
much amused with this letter, and at 


once wrote to thank Bob Lowe for the 
wonderful patience and thoroughness 
with which he was opening their little 
daughter’s mind. 

The Count’s reply was brief. 

“Dear friends; no thanks required. 
She is worth the trouble of teaching.” 

Poor Marion, however, took this 
drudgery and slow progress as sign of 
her utter incapacity, and looked upon 
herself as being the stupidest girl going. 
She was foolish enough to envy the inane 
Celia who came in sometimes and 
painted flowers, or Ellie who drew and 
painted with zeal after her own slap¬ 
dash methods, achieving such wonderful 
results in comparison with Marion’s 
crocks and bottles ; or Jack, who came 
in on wet days and painted ships and 
impossible wrecks. She was really too 
ignorant to realise how differently she 
herself now drew and looked at objects 
from that unlucky morning when she had 
thought her little sketch “very nice.” 
In taking her old sketch-book from her 
Bcb Lowe was preparing to make her 
understand this ; had she had it all the 
time in her hands she would not have 
had the opportunity to look upon the old 
work from the new stand-point. The 
time would come when she would recog¬ 
nise in full the inestimable benefit which 
this slow work had been to her. 

But it must not be imagined that 
Marion was permitted by her friends to 
injure her health by her work under Bob 
Lowe. One law of the household had 
to be obeyed by all the young people, 
and that was to take outdoor exercise 
two or three hours daily. 

Jack Trelawney kept this law con 
amove . Never had tutor harder work 
than meek Mr. Brown, the curate, whose 
business it was to coach the idle lad 
for his examination. A dozen times did 
the good man go to the elder brother 
and offer to relinquish his office. 

“Come, my friend,” was William’s 
answer, “you must not give him up. L 
am convinced he would not work so well 
for anyone else. He both likes and 
respects you.” 

After Mr. Brown’s scruples were set 
at rest, William would go in search of 
Jack. One day he caught him by the 
shoulders as he was setting out for the 
cricket field. 

“The old story, Jack, Mr. Brown is 
‘ on strike.’ ” 

Some people thought that if William 
would only scold Jack more, and even 
flog him severely for his many mis¬ 
demeanours, he would manage him much 
better. William, however, had the good 
sense to know just how far to use his 
power over a boy so high-strung and 
impetuous. The brothers looked into one 
another’s eyes, and Jack became serious. 

“ Does he think I shall be plucked ? ” 
he asked. 

“ I did not ask him,” replied William. 
“ The poor man was so much worried 
oyer your idleness, Jack. Don’t make 
his duty too hard for him by neglect of 
your own.” 

“ He’s a game little chap, I like him,” 


was Jack’s reply. “ All right, Will, I’ll 
see to things.” 

His brother gave him a gentle shake ; 
then let him go. For a time the studies 
were taken up with zeal, but this virtuous 
turn subsided into the usual careless 
work. Mr. Brown did not appeal to 
the elder brother this time, for he really 
could not see that much better results 
followed his complaints. Jack looked 
up from his book to see the eyes of his 
tutor contemplatively fixed upon him. 

“ Some fellows are improved by a sound 
thrashing;” said the curate mildly, 
but suggestively. 

William tried that,” replied Jack, 
with the utmost good temper, “but it 
was not a success. It hurt him more 
than me.” 

“ Yes, because he was your brother,” 
replied the curate. “ But you see the 
state of your affections towards me is 
not in question. I merely want to 
emphasize my own particular views as 
to your duty in this matter.” 

“ 1 don’t see what makes you care so 
much,” said Jack, yawning. “It’s my 
affair.” 

“Ah! Well, I should not want 
to be your comrade in a dangerous 
expedition.” 

“Sir! Mr. Brown! What do you 
mean.” Jack was on fire, his careless 
manner gone. 

“ I mean what I say. You can’t obey 
orders promptly, and are utterly given 
up to doing what you like. You are 
not cast in a heroic mould, and I for 
one should not care to enrol you on my 
side in a moment of danger.” 

“ Sir,” said Jack, with some dignity, 
“you have just given me the hardest 
knock-down blow I ever had in my life. 
Thrash me as much as you like—but — 

you’ve hurt me worse-” Jack paused 

choking- 

“ The truth, like a surgeon’s knife, -cuts 
keenly, but the wounds thus made have 
a chance of healing healthily,” said Mr. 
Brown, in a steady tone. “ I look upon 
want of steadfastness in a boy’s character 
as fatal to his success as a man. As 
you are now, so you will be six years 
hence ; a disappointment to your friends. 
Pull yourself together, and see if you 
can’t be a more manly lad.” 

Jack’s idle hours were over from this 
moment; he worked with unremitting 
diligence, ashamed to disobey the 
slightest order given by his tutor. Thus 
it was really owing to the force of 
character of gentle Mr. Brown that this 
unreasonable lad began to learn reason, 
and to see that the world was not merely 
a playground from whose ranks of idlers 
generals and admirals were chosen for 
the most coveted positions. But Jack 
out of the study was the same as ever; 
into one piece of mischief as soon as out 
of another; his experiments, however, 
were seldom disastrous to anyone but 
himself. His merriment was infectious 
and imparted a healthy tone to a house 
so full of legends and at present made 
so mysterious by the eccentricities of Bob 
Lowe, whose habit of appearing and 
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disappearing- began to affect the nerves 
of the young- people. 

It happened one wet day, when the 
light was not sufficiently good for work 
in the studio, that the girls, with Jack for 
leader, were telling stories over the 
library fire, when suddenly from a 
shadowy corner the figure of the Count 
emerged. Ellie screamed, then began 
to giggle in a manner always offensive to 
him, but which betokened a hysterical 
condition, had he only been able to read 
this weather-gauge. 

“Anyone would think that you believed 
in apparitions,” said he, with an anni¬ 
hilating glance at Ellie, and an increase 
of dignity in his usual stately carriage. 

“Well,” said Jack, boldly, “it is 
enough to startle anyone to see you 
creep out of odd corners. How on earth 
did you come into the room. Not down 
the chimney for we’ve been staring into 
the fire for the last half-hour, and not by 
the door, for Ellie locked it, and put the 
key in her pocket.” 

“ Ah, that is my secret,” smiled Bob 
Lowe. “ These old mansions owe many 
a covert to the ingenuity of our Italian 
master-masons. The secrets however, 
were readily lost amongst you bucolic 
Englishmen.; but—to one who has the 
key, many a short cut may he found even 
in the walls of Trelawney House.” 

“ Oh, do show us,” Marion exclaimed. 
While Jack said with great dignity— 

“The bucolic Englishman, sir, is 
above-board, and would be ashamed to 
creep and spy about, trying to scare 
young girls, and get power over folks by 
listening to secrets ! ” 

Did Bob Lowe hear? As Jack gave 
the fire a vicious poke to emphasize his 
words, he turned his head away from 
the person he was addressing for a 
moment, and when he looked round 
again the stately figure was gone. 

“ I don’t like it a bit,” cried the angry 
Jack. “ It’s our house not his ; and he 
has no business with the secrets. I’ll find 
them out before I am twenty-four hours 
older. Come, girls, help me hunt.” 

Ellie took the candles out of the 
sconces, for the panelled walls were in 
shadow, and a systeriiatic search was in 
order. 

“He came in at that corner,” said 
Marion. 

“ But he must have gone away in 
that,” returned Jack. “ 1 wonder where 
he learned to move without making any 
noise ! ” 

“Let us Took everywhere; I daresay 
it is as simple as daylight when you 
know all about it ” said Ellie. 

But they hunted for sliding panels, 
and secret doors in vain, and William 
Trelawney came in at lunch time to see 
the young people tapping, listening to 
sonorous raps, and (so far as Jack was 
concerned) dealing ruthless kicks on his 
ancestral walls. 

“ What mischief are you about now, 
Jack,” cried he. 

“We are not going to let that horrid 
Bob Lowe scare us any more by his 
tricks,” cried Jack, angrily. “We’re 
going to find out the secrets of the house 
for ourselves.” Then he went on to 
describe their late interview with the 
mysterious Count. William laughed, 


but he saw that either the young people 
must be appeased, or he must risk 
offending the loyal old comrade of his 
father, by making a request that he 
would be a little more considerate in his 
use of the secret passages, which lie felt 
reluctant to do. 

“Well, well,” he said, kindly, “only 
spare the old walls.” 

As he spoke he touched a griffin’s 
claw carved in the dark wood above 
Jack’s head, and as he pulled it forward 
a narrow stair came to view. 

“ Oh, William, how could you find it! ” 

“I did not. Don’t you know such 
secrets are handed down to the head of 
the house. This is all explained in the 
plan of this wing. You could get to my 
study by this stair.” 

“Oh, how jolly! and where else,” 
cried Jack. 

“You shall have the plan, and find 
out for yourself. I have almost forgotten, 
but if I let 3 r ou have it, you must con¬ 
sider 3’ourself on your honour never to 
make ai-y use of it for carrying out 
practical jokes.” 

“ Honour bright! ’’cried Jack. “What 
a capital fellow you are, Bill.” 

“I am honoured by your favourable 
opinion,” said William laughing. “I 
remember well how proud 1 was when 
father gave me the chart. I planned 
a whole three volume novel of irystety.” 

“Well, did you use the secret 
passages ? ” 

“Oh, no, not after one melancholy 
experience. I popped out of a corner 
on BetS3 r Jane, the nurseiy maid, and 
she fell down in a fit in consequence of 
her fright. I gave up the j03^ of irystery 
on the spot; perhaps the dusty, close 
stairways were not to my taste either. I 
can’t imagine the fascination the3' have 
for our noble friend.” 


Rule first thy laggard heart and will, 
Then rule an adverse fate ; 

Fill small posts grandly, patient still, 
And thou assuredly shalt fill 
The higher, soon or late. 

Thy life maj' seem a sunless slope, 

A monotone of toil; 

But if thou covenant with hope, 

No envious dreams of larger scope 
Thy present peace shall spoil. 

For, not to covet things afar, 

Is more than wealth untold; 

Not what we have, but what we are, 
Our life’s content shall make or mar, 
And shape it grey or gold. 


“ He says he has a key to all the secrets 
of the house,” said Ellie, nervousty. 

“ Dear Ellie, beyond these old hiding- 
places, once of use during civil wars 
or in times of religious persecutions, 
Trelawney House has no secrets. We 
have been an honest, God-fearing race, 
not very brilliant, perhaps, but honour¬ 
able and true. There are no nrysteries, 
no secrets in our annals, and I trust 
there never will be.” 

“ May we have the ke3^ to the passages 
to-day?” asked Jack eagerly. 

“Certainly; it will amuse you this 
dreary afternoon. Now to lunch, 3'oung 
people!” 

Mrs. Trelawne3* agreed with her son 
that it was quite time something was 
done to counteract the nervous strain of 
the eccentric behaviour of the Count. 
So the afternoon found the party in 
serious confab over the ke3 r to the 
mysteries of the old wing, a pursuit 
which brought them into collision with 
Bob Lowe, who was realty enraged to 
find that the secret ways were made 
open to the gidd3 7- 3 r oung people. His 
“short cuts ” no longer caused hys- 
terical giggles, or angry denunciations, 
everyone knew in what direction to 
expect him. But so far as the3 r were 
concerned themselves the young folks 
soon had enough of the gloonvy stair, 
and as they were on honour not to make 
use of their knowledge for canying out 
practical jokes, they soon left the 
secret ways for the pleasant, light 
staircase. In fact one experience was 
enough for the girls, tlty ever after 
shrank from the walls as from a living 
tomb; “suppose” said Ellie, “one 
forgot how to open the panel, or the lock 
broke ! ” The idea was too horrible ! 

(To be cofitinued.) 


The toil-worn garb of evety-da3 r 
That wraps a spirit fine, 

Though soiled and faded in the fra3-, 
To angel vision, far away, 

Ma3 r seem a robe divine ! 

Upon the meanest, hardest lot, 

Some roseate rays ma3 r fall; 

God’s sunbeams visit hall and cot, 
And none are slighted or forgot 
By Him who lighteneth all. 

Then forth into the Year unknown, 
With kindling hope and aim ; 

In thine own portion win renown, 
Life’s fairest recompense and crown 
A good and noble name ! 


A WORKER’S SONG. 

By MARY ROWLES JARVIS. 

Go forth into the Year unknown 
With dauntless hope and aim, 

And where thy lowly lot is thrown, 
There queen it, till life’s best renown 
Be thine—a noble name. 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO YOU, 
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^EMILIA—THE VESTAL. 

By ARTHUR TEMPLE. 


CHAPTER III. 

HE great amphi¬ 
theatre in the 
Campus Martius 
was crowded by 
an expectant 
multitude. It 
was now noon, 
but ever since 
sunrise the ap¬ 
proaches of the 
building had been 
besieged by 
crowds, who had 
pressed along the 
Via Lata from all parts of Rome. Some had 
even spent the warm summer night in the 
timbered arches of the amphitheatre, or under 
the trees and myrtle hedges of the Campus. 

Tier above tier stretched the spectators, 
until the heads of those in the topmost 
seats seemed almost to touch the velarium , 
which swayed gently in the morning breezes. 
The stalls of the senators and ambassadors 
were full. The imperial box and the cushioned 
seats of the Vestal Virgins were alone unoc¬ 
cupied. 

The crowds grew impatient of the heat and 
the delay, and every now and then angry mur¬ 
murs would be heard, or roars of sarcastic 
laughter would point some bitter jest at the 
Emperor’s expense shouted by stentorian 
lungs. A careful comparison of the Romans 
under Nero’s rule and those of a decade or 
two before would have shown that there was 
a spirit of unrest and scarcely veiled insolence 
abroad, which was unknown in the times of 
Caligula or Claudius. “Bread and games” 
was a demand which had to be satisfied more 
frequently, and these demands were, accom¬ 
panied with threats and clamour. 

The great Flavian amphitheatre or Coliseum 
had not yet arisen to be the pride of the 
Eternal City and the wonder of foreign visi¬ 
tors. To please the mob, therefore, and to 
gratify his own vanity, Nero had erected a 
huge wooden building, and had decorated it 
within with lavish magnificence. But the 
plebs were dissatisfied. Their own benches 
were rough, while patrician spectators in the 
first row lolled on chairs encrusted with gems, 
and were protected by golden network from 
the possible attacks of infuriated beasts. 

The contrast between the wanton luxury of 
the imperial house and the misery of the 
people, and which even the public amphi¬ 
theatre illustrated, was the secret of the grow¬ 
ing discontent. Nero could not be altogether 
ignorant of this, for every block of gypsum at 
the street corners had some scurrilous couplet 
scrawled over the public notices. And it was 
useless for him to try and appease secret sedi¬ 
tion by fresh displays of prodigality. But 
blacker days were yet to come upon Rome, 
and the footsteps of Nemesis were halting. 

Suddenly there was a stir. The vast multi¬ 
tude rose to its feet as the Vestals entered. 
Preceded by obsequious stewards who led them 
to their accustomed places, the white-robed 
priestesses seemed beings who had descended 
from a purer world to give dignity to the sports 
of a degraded people. 

Five out of the six were present, while one 
—Hermione—remained in the temple to watch 
the sacred flame. Emilia’s face was like 
marble in its pallor, but in no degree was her 
exquisite beauty lessened. Murmurs of reve¬ 
rent admiration arose from those nearest to 
her. It was her first appearance at any similar 
festival, although many Vestals younger than 


herself had, in former days, been seen enjoy¬ 
ing the spectacles of bloodshed. On many 
occasions she had had the opportunity of being 
present, but hitherto she had refused or made 
some pretext for not joining her sisters. 

Sitting down she drew her hood more 
closely round her face, and waited with 
strangely mixed sensations for the opening of 
the tragedy. 

The trumpets of the heralds sounded, and 
again the spectators rose, more by custom 
than respect, as the Emperor moved to his 
gilded throne. The plaudits were lacking in 
enthusiasm, and were mainly sustained by 
hired claqueurs posted in various parts of the 
upper galleries. 

The yellow-haired Poppsea, whose beauty 
was at once the glory and the shame of the 
city, was with Nero. Lucan, Seneca, Phylas, 
and a score of flatterers and parasites of both 
sexes followed in the train of the imperial 
couple; and Emilia shuddered inwardly as 
she glanced at the dissolute faces of some 
of these courtiers, who were already flushed 
with wine. She noted, too, that the counte¬ 
nance of Nero was becoming more and more 
disfigured by self-indulgence, and that the 
gloom of scarcely concealed satiety had settled 
upon it. 

The programme was a long one, and began 
as usual with mimic combats in which mar¬ 
vellous dexterity and skill were exhibited. 
Emilia was delighted, but the Court was in¬ 
different, and the plebs shouted for something 
more real. Their jaded appetites wanted a 
stimulant, and only blood and death could 
satisfy them. 

Then the ghastly business of murder began. 
Blood flowed from the gaping wounds of 
gladiators, and stained the white sand red. 
No signs of pity moved the multitude, which 
shouted with glee as slaves touched the limbs 
of inanimate warriors with hot irons to ascer¬ 
tain if any life remained, or drove their hooks 
into the corpses and dragged them across the 
arena to the spoliarium. 

-Emilia sat with blanched lips and deadly 
sickness at her heart. Her eyes were closed, 
but as a roar like thunder of “ The Nazarene, 
the Nazarene,” echoed round the amphi¬ 
theatre, she strove to shake off the faintness 
which was mastering her. The blare of 
trumpets which followed, and which 
announced the final and crowning spectacle, 
had scarcely died away, when a young man of 
fine presence and splendid physical proportions 
stepped out upon the sand of the arena. It 
was Publius Caesonius, the hated Nazarene, 
who had been caught red-handed by the spies 
of Nero. 

For a moment he seemed to quail as he 
heard the wild yells of hatred which burst 
from the throats of the spectators. But it was 
only a passing weakness. He walked with 
firm steps towards the canopied throne of 
Nero, and saluted him with grave respect. 

As he did so Emilia saw that his face was 
calm, and a smile not of defiance but of lofty 
courage was on his lips. One other thing she 
noted. The beams of the setting sun as they 
glanced under the purple awning touched his 
head with a golden light. 

A grated door at the further end of the 
amphitheatre swung open, and an enormous 
lion sprang with a bound into the arena. 
Caesonius threw away the short sword which 
had been given to him, not so much for the 
purposes of defence as that his murder might 
afford some appearance of legitimate combat. 

The plebs caught their breath and stared in 
wonder. The noble beast had stopped in the 


centre of the shining sand, and seemed 
disinclined to seize his prey. 

Caesonius stood motionless as a statue, his 
hands clasped before him. Again the plebs, 
insatiable in their lust for blood, shouted to 
their favourite, as if urging him to complete 
their holiday’s enjoyment, and once again they 
waited silently and watched. Then came the 
denoument.\ strange, unexpected, and un¬ 
heard of. 

The white figure of Emilia rose, and the 
multitude saw that she was exercising the 
privilege of her office, and was giving the 
signal to spare the life of the execrated 
Nazarene. Then a cry of distress broke from 
her lips and she fell back fainting. 

It was impossible to disobey the vestal, and 
amidst a silence that was almost weird in its 
intensity the lion was coaxed back into his den. 

It was then that one of those changes of 
temper not unusual among Latin races—even 
in our own day—was exhibited by the people. 
They loved the sports of the circus and 
amphitheatre much, but they loved novelty 
more. Rising as by a common impulse, they 
shouted that the Nazarene should go free. 
Nero’s face was as a storm-cloud, and he bent 
forward in hurried consultation with Phylas 
who sat near him. Again the plebs roared 
their demand, and still Nero was deaf to the 
cry. The excitement was indescribable. Pre¬ 
sently the emperor gave a sign to the heralds, 
who with a fan-fare of trumpets proclaimed 
silence, and the master of the games announced 
that it was the imperial pleasure that the 
Nazarene should go free, but that he should 
at once quit the precincts of Rome. Then 
amidst a tempest of loyal cheering Nero left 
his seat, and the delighted multitudes hurried 
away to the drinking-shops to tell the strange 
stoiy of the vestal’s intervention. 

It was not until .Emilia had been earned 
out into the fresh evening air that she regained 
her full consciousness. 

“ What has happened ? ” she asked. 
“ Where have I been ? ” 

“You have been ill, my child,” answered 
Marcella; “but you must not talk just now. 
Rest your head on my shoulder, and do not 
speak.” 

“ Tell me one thing,” said Emilia. 
“What befell the Nazarene? I seem to 
forget so much I want to remember, and yet 
to remember so much I would willingly 
forget.” 

“ The Nazarene is free,” said Marcella. 

A crimson blush mantled the white face and 
neck of the young vestal, and then the ready 
tears started from her eyes. No other word 
was spoken until the two reached their 
apartments. Marcella was grave, and her 
pre-occupation lasted throughout the evening 
meal. She watched Emilia carefully, though 
the latter was unaware of the close yet loving 
scrutiny of her friend. Marcella’s knowledge 
of her own sex was acquired through more 
than thirty years of close companionship with 
girls of various ages and natures, and she 
studied Emilia’s behaviour with eager 
interest. The latter was in unusually high 
spirits. She talked of the events of the day 
with a gaiety which was evidently constrained, 
and the wonderful brilliance of her eyes and 
the heightened colour of her cheeks showed an 
amount of excitement which she could not 
conceal. Not once, however, did she allude 
to the strange role which she had played a 
few hours before, and Marcella’s suspicions 
ripened into an absolute conviction before the 
ccena was ended. 

“ This girl is totally unlike any I have. 
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known,” she thought. “ She is not a Roman 
in the sense that the others are, for she is 
keenly impressionable. Her devotion to her 
duties has hitherto been admirable, but she 
ought never to have been made a Vestal. She 
has been forced to take an oath that for thirty 
years she will live without man’s love, and 
now, although she does not know it, she loves 
this Nazarene. If Phylas guesses this, he will 
lie about it, and so bring the worship of the 
goddess into disrepute. Nothing can be done. 
To speak to Emilia will but make plain to 
her what she now only dimly understands. I 
must tell Phylas that the girl needs a rest and 
change of scene. That will do more for her 
than any warning or advice.” 

Before the priestesses rose from their couches 
round the table, a message came from the 
Pontifex, saying that he required an interview 
with -Emilia. 

Marcella’s face grew grave, for she feared 
his temper. He had supreme control of the 
College of Vestals, and visited any breach of 
duty on the part of the priestesses with un¬ 
compromising severity. Marcella knew, too, 
that he was wholly unscrupulous and a tool 
in the hands of Nero, and though she was of 
course aware that -Emilia’s conduct at the 
amphitheatre had transgressed no rule or or¬ 
dinance, it had been imprudent in the highest 
degree, and might be made the pretext for 
more serious charges. “At present,” thought 
Marcella, “ Phylas has no motive for injuring 
Emilia, and provided she affords him no such 
pretext in the future, no harm may come to 
her.” 

As Emilia prepared to obey the Pontiff’s 
summons, the Maxima Virgo also rose, and 
said to her in low tones, “ I fear much that 
Phylas has nothing good to tell you. Be 
prudent, Emilia, and do not provoke him.” 

“ Why should he be angry ? ” asked the 
young girl. Marcella made no reply, but as 
her eyes looked for a few moments into 
Emilia’s, the latter felt that her friend and 
teacher was reading her inmost thoughts. 

A few minutes later an attendant slave led 
the Vestal into a luxurious chamber of the 
Pontiff’s palace. A curtain at one end of 
the room was raised immediately, and Phylas 
entered. He saluted the young priestess with 


How to Live Long. 

The ingredients of health and long life are 
Great temperance, open air, 

Easy labour, little care.— Sir Philip Sidney. 

Following the Lawyer’s Counsel. 

Said a lawyer to a countryman one day, 
“ If you promise to give me a guinea, I shall 
teach you so to plead as to be always success¬ 
ful with your case.” 

“ I promise you,” replied the countryman. 

“Well, then,” said the lawyer, “always 
deny, and you will come off victorious; so 
down with my fee as you promised.” 

To this the countryman retorted, “ I deny 
to have promised you a fee.”— From the 
Spanish. 

Honour to Women. —The rude faith of 
the Norseman was the first in which that 
reverence for woman arose, which the Western 
nations may well claim as the brightest jewel 
in their crown of civilisation. While she was 
a slave in the East, a toy to the Greeks, and a 
housewife to the Romans, she was a helpmate 
to the Teuton, and those stern warriors re¬ 
cognised something divine in her nature, and 
bowed before her clearer insight into heavenly 
mysteries.— Sir G. IV. Dasent. 


courtly grace, and expressed the hope that 
she had recovered from the fatigues of her 
visit to the amphitheatre. He spoke with a 
certain bland and oily fluency, which jarred 
upon Emilia’s overstrung nerves. 

He made no reference to her interposition 
in the day’s programme, but as he alluded to 
the heat of the building and excitement of the 
contests as being accountable for her slight 
weakness—with which, he added, his imperial 
master deeply sympathised—the old lying-in¬ 
wait expression crept into his face. Emilia 
felt that he was watching her, and strove to 
preserve her self-control. Presently Phylas 
changed his tones, and in a solemn voice 
proceeded. 

“ I have sent for you, Emilia, because I 
have grave tidings for you. It is ten years 
since you parted with your father, and since 
that time, I think, you have received scanty 
news of his welfare.” 

Emilia assented in silence, though she felt 
that Phylas had heard of her father’s death. 

“ CaiusEmilius Fonteius has restored peace 
in Gaul, and has added fresh glory to the arms 
of Rome. The war has been a long and dan¬ 
gerous one. The Nervii were no sooner sub¬ 
dued than the Suessiones and then the Treviri 
attacked our legions. Thus it was that your 
father was unable to send you letters and 
assurances of his safety. He was travelling 
towards Rome, and had reached Massilia, 
when he fell sick.” 

“ I know the rest,” said Emilia in a broken 
voice, “ my father is dead.” 

Phylas made no reply, and for a few mo¬ 
ments no further words were exchanged ; only 
the sobs of the grief-stricken girl broke the 
silence of the chamber. 

Presently Emilia rose to go, imagining 
that the interview was at an end. 

“ I have still somewhat to say,” said Phylas. 
“ Your father had no other children, and by 
his will all his wealth has been left to you. 
You are a Vestal, and permitted by the laws 
of Rome to make a will also, but you are 
inexperienced.” 

“What do you wish me to do?” said 
Emilia abruptly, for she guessed that some 
selfish motive must be prompting Phylas to 
help her. The suddenness of the question 


VARIETIES. 

Shopping in Italy. 

A scene such as the following can be wit¬ 
nessed any day in Italy :— 

Tourist to Shopkeeper: “How much are 
these gloves ? ” 

Shopkeeper: “ Ten francs, honoured sir.” 

Tourist: “I will give you four francs for 
them.” 

Shopkeeper: “ The illustrious stranger is 
fond of joking.” 

Tourist: “Come along now—four francs 
or nothing.” 

Shopkeeper: “It is impossible. Think of 
my starving family ; have pity on-” 

Tourist: “That’ll do, that’ll do.” (Exit.) 

Half an hour later the tourist passes the 
same shop, when out runs the proprietor with 
a neatly-folded parcel in his hand. “ Gentle 
sir,” says he, “ here are your gloves. I would 
rather accept four francs than offend you. Is 
there anything else your honour requires to¬ 
day ? ” 


Descriptive Writing. —A provincial re¬ 
porter in noticing the other day a grocery shop 
kept by a woman finished with saying, “ Her 
tomatoes are as red as her cheeks, her indigo 
as blue as her eyes, and her pepper as hot as 
her temper.” 
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disconcerted him, and for a moment he was 
at a loss for an answer. 

“I do not wish to impose my will on yours, 
Emilia,” he presently said in his most honeyed 
tones. “ But I was about to say that it would 
not be contrary to the customs of other Vestals 
if you were to dedicate your wealth to the 
holy goddess whom you serve. And in that 
case,” he said, after pausing to see how 
Emilia received the proposal, “it would be 
wise to place it in the hands of somfc one who 
would administer it with a wise regard for the 
glory of Vesta.” 

An intelligence less quick than Emilia’s 
would have readily perceived the Pontiff’s 
meaning, and a less shrewd person than he 
would probably have conveyed his suggestions 
in a more skilful way. A dozen facts about 
Phylas’s greed and avarice told her by Chloris 
in some of their talks together flashed through 
her mind, and threw an abundance of light 
upon the man’s present motives. 

“ How shall 1 answer without offending 
him ? ” she asked herself. “ Oh, that I could 
take counsel for a moment with Marcella ! ” 

“ Have you no reply to make, Emilia ? ” 
asked the priest with ill-concealed impatience. 

“I thank you, Phylas, for your promised 
help,” she said, slowly. “ But I must think 
about what you say. It is soon to speak of 
such things as money. Oh, my father, my 
father! Why have you left me without ful¬ 
filling your promise to return to me ? ” 

Phylas watched the beautiful girl’s grief 
without a trace of sympathy or pity. And 
when the curtains had fallen behind her and 
he was once more alone, all the man’s latent 
ferocity broke out. 

“ I will have my revenge for this, I swear it 
by all the gods. The girl scorns me and re¬ 
fuses to trust me. I can see it in her looks. 
But I will wait before I strike, and then I will 
strike heavily. She humbled me this morning 
before the Emperor and the people by setting 
free the Nazarene whom I hate. And now 
she humbles me again. Bah ! Why do I 
trouble myself? Her wealth shall be mine 
even if I have to wait for it.” 

So saying, he clapped his hands and ordered 
his slave to bring him wine. 

[To be continued.) 


Good Musicians. 

“ The cases,” says Sir John Stainer, in an 
address delivered recently before the Society 
of Musicians, “in which people are ‘ good at 
music ’ and ‘ good at ’ nothing else, are very 
rare. In my experience no pupil has become 
a first-rate musician who could not have be¬ 
come first-rate in many other professions. 

“No art makes more demands on sound 
judgment and common sense than music. 
A weak, silly sentimental person will never 
make a good musician.” 


Enigma I. 

From distant, foreign, northern lands I come 
To do substantial sendee in thy home; 

A tenement or mansion, which thou wilt, 
But without me that house were scantly built. 
Yet frequently upon a space of green 
1, all unwittingly, the source have been 
Of quarrelling, contention, noisy strife, 

And duels ending many a wasted life. 

Canst thou not guess me now ? Then be 
content 

To seek me on the shelving shore of Kent. 

XlMENA. 
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THE GIRLS OWN PARER. 


THE MISSED MISSION. 


he Missed Mission, 
or the Mission for 
Misses ! ” To what 
innumerable guesses 
this idiotic title gives 
rise ! We think of 
all the various call¬ 
ings and professions 
that have not yet 
been carried by 
feminine assault; 
one reviews all the May meetings at Exeter Hall 
and all the innumerable missionary reports to 
see if in Africa, or the Spice Islands, or the 
New Hebrides, or the North Pole, there still 
exists anywhere a mission where woman has 
not penetrated. In vain! “ The trail of 

the-,” that is to say “ the beneficent in¬ 

fluence of woman ” is over them all. There 
are therefore many missions it is obvious 
that woman has not missed. At the present 
moment in this favoured country there are 
eight million female workers engaged in over 
three hundred different employments, and one- 
fifth of the number are domestic servants. 
The other day there were eleven subordinate 
posts thrown open to women in the Civil 
Service. For these there were over two 
thousand educated candidates. No, taken as 
a whole, woman cannot be said to be blind to 
the opportunities that are afforded her. She 
has found that work is not a degradation, but 
a moral power, that although the market is 
sadly overcrowded everywhere, and women 
can never earn on the average the same wages 
as men, still an increasing number of avenues 
for useful employment are being opened each 
day; and that for a girl who has the grit to 
master a subject thoroughly there is always a 
chance of remunerative work. A girl should 
not drift into work, but should choose it, and 
then carefully prepare herself for it. No one 
is so hopeless and helpless as a girl who can 
do anything. Maids-of-all-work never rank 
high anywhere, but are usually classed with 
“ jack-of-all-trades.” 

Thrilling stories could be told of noble girls 
who at the call of duty, having suddenly to sup¬ 
port themselves or aged relatives dependent on 
them, have laid aside the luxury and the con¬ 
genial pursuits in which they have been brought 
up, and buckled on the armour of determination 
and faced drudgery itself. I recall one case of 
a young lady delicately brought up amidst the 
most delightful surroundings, where she could 
indulge her literary taste to the full, being 
suddenly deprived of all; and who, having 
thrust upon her the care of others more help¬ 
less than herself, turned herself round, and in 
a very short time became head bookkeeper in 
a large shop, where she continued as brisk, as 
bright, and as happy as in her palmiest days. 

Women indeed are penetrating everywhere. 
Only the other day I heard of one an archi¬ 
tect, another a sanitary inspector, another an 
office boy, and another a large cab proprietor. 
But the missed mission is surely none of these, 
for the word “ missed ” implies that it would 
do well to be sought for by the bulk of women, 
that it is for women as women, and not an 
out-of-the-way calling for the few. 

Is it as leaders, warriors, statesmen, that 
woman should excel ? There was an heroic 
age of women when Penelope, Andromache, 
and Boadicea flourished, and the story of 
Antigone was told. Is it that women are 
seeking too much to be servants of all, when 
they might lead, and guide, and govern. I 
think with Paul, this mission is only for those 
pre-ordained to it. We have such women 
now, but it is not a mission to be sought, but 
rather one that is thrust upon the ones fitted 
for it. 

It surely cannot be matrimony. That cannot 


yet be called “ a missed mission,” or if it be, 
it is not the fault of women, for there are 
undoubtedly thousands for whom it is already 
beyond hope, though they would gladly ac¬ 
cept it had they a chance. Those that look 
at it and voluntarily pass by on the other side 
are not yet a numerous sisterhood. 

It is said that there are several factors that 
cause the matrimonial exchange to be so flat. 

The increasing employment of women acts 
in two ways. By supplanting men it makes 
numbers still less able to marry, and by re¬ 
moving the contrasts that form the attraction 
of the gentler sex it renders them less mar¬ 
riageable. Too much familiarity often breeds 
contempt, and a girl is much less likely to 
marry a man with whom she is associated in 
the friction of business all day long than one 
who knows her less. A girl" too who works 
for money necessarily thinks more of herself 
and her independency, and is in many cases 
averse to matrimony. In Boston it is said 
that girls with spectacles quite commonly re¬ 
fuse marriage on these grounds. 

And yet the wife and mother are the highest 
products of the universe up to now, and the 
higher the civilisation the more devoted is the 
woman to home and maternity. 

The potential self-sacrificing power of 
motherhood is an immense force, even in the 
lives of those who never marry; and much of 
the unselfish love of woman in altruistic labour 
is merely the mother’s love directed into other 
channels. 

But what is the missed mission ? Is it the 
proper training and educating of children ? 
To educate and bring up one’s children aright 
is to render the highest possible service to God, 
to the State, and to humanity; and the high¬ 
est department of the education of women is 
to teach them to bring up their own children 
well. There is no doubt this is a sadly missed 
mission. It is well-nigh incredible that the 
closing years of this century should witness the 
state of things that still prevails in England. 
If the year were 94 instead of 1894, and the 
country Lapland instead of England, matters 
could hardly be worse. Every week you see 
in the ladies’ papers rows of faces more or less 
beautiful to whom has been committed, in the 
most solemn way by the most impressive ordin¬ 
ance, duties and responsibilities, the right 
discharge of which involves the whole future 
prosperity of this realm ; and yet as you look 
at those sweet, fair, young faces, many of them 
marked with high intelligence, you cannot 
but remember that it is probable—one might 
almost say, absolutely—certain that the 
majority have never devoted one hour in a 
serious study how to discharge the duties they 
have so lightly undertaken. They have not 
the faintest idea of the training of children. 
They have no knowledge of their care, physi¬ 
cally, mentally or morally. They have carefully 
studied all sorts of subjects that can be of no 
possible use to them in after-life; such as 
chemistry, physical geography, ancient history, 
and so on. Indeed it would almost appear 
that the less useful a subject is likely to prove 
the more eagerly is it studied. Is this then 
the missed mission. Not exactly. ^It can 
hardly be described as “ the mission for misses,” 
unless the last word is spelt differently ; but it 
touches on it so nearly that we must now at the 
risk of bathos, after all this preamble, say what 
the missed mission is. It is the knowledge 
and practice of personal and domestic hygiene , 
or the “ science of prevention." 

I can imagine the disgusted face of the 
fair reader at this point at anything so banal, 
so tame, being introduced with such a flourish 
of trumpets. Read on to the end, at any rate 
even with a face of disgust, and pronounce 
not the verdict till you have heard the pleading 


in favour of the great missed mission. But 
why is this specially “ the mission for misses,” 
or at any rate of women ? Why not for 
men ? 

What have the other sex done that they 
should be left to perish of disease ? the answer 
is obvious. It is not that men should love the 
goddess Iiygiea less, but that women should 
love her more. It is impossible for men to 
know too much of the laws of health, but it 
is dangerous for women to know too little. 
They are the ones, after all, who live in our houses 
in which the menkind often are but visitors ; 
they are the ones who manage the children, 
and the servants, and the housekeeping, and 
the schooling, the man being in all things the 
paymaster. 

There are many men in our larger houses 
who do not know their way to their own 
kitchens ; while as to the sleeping-rooms of 
their servants, or the state of the scullery sink 
their mind is vacuous. 

In the so-called dark ages women were 
enlightened in these subjects in a way they are 
not now. 

Whatever was known in mediaeval times of 
the modern sciences of “ hygiene” and “ pro¬ 
phylactics,” as well as most details of the “ Art 
of cure,” was in the hands of the women and 
“ nobel ladyes ” of the period, and it is cer¬ 
tain that since the great illumination of the 
present century they have lost this place, and 
so far from their relative position in these 
matters advancing, it has most distinctly retro¬ 
graded. 

In most other departments of science and 
art we find women rushing to the. front uud 
often ousting then* former masters. Sir 
Crichton Browne’s theories, backed as they 
are by experiments on idiots, are all very 
well; but however the impulsive hinder lobes 
of the brain may still preponderate in women 
over the reasoning frontal lobes, there is no 
doubt that before long the balance may be 
better adjusted. 

We are certainly not inclined to carp at the 
rate at which women are advancing in pro¬ 
fessional careers, nor even to regard adversely 
with jealousy their inclusion in the “license to 
(kill or) cure ” that is coveted by so many of 
them to-day; but perhaps we may be permitted 
to point out that the hackneyed phrase, “ Pre¬ 
vention is better than cure,” must as yet be 
imperfectly understood, when we see the same 
women eager to undergo a five years’ course 
of “ cure ’’-teaching, or crowding in hundreds 
to bandage each other’s arms and legs in our 
ambulance classes, who at the same time show 
a stolid indifference to the science of “ pre¬ 
vention ” as comprehended in the one word 
“ hygiene.” And yet how easy to learn the 
one, how difficult to learn the other. The art 
of locking the door after the steed is stolen 
takes five years to acquire ; to prevent the 
theft, but a few weeks’ careful study. To be 
able to set a man’s broken thigh requires long 
and arduous work and great learning; to kick 
away the orange peel that produced it only 
the exercise of a little common or uncommon 
sense. Women are always ready for reforms ; 
all they need is to be convinced of its necessity. 
In this instance this is not hard to prove. 
Some time ago a crusade was set on foot to 
substitute wool for flax as the material for 
ladies’ underwear. It was heavily handi¬ 
capped, for wool was not so comfortable, not 
so cleanly, not so cheap, not so pretty as flaxen 
material. Moreover, being for underwear 
fashion had not much to say, as she principally 
concerns herself with the outward appearance ; 
and yet, such is the sagacity of women, that 
once they were really convinced of its 
superiority, they took to it in such deadly 
earnest that it would be more difficult now to 









A PLANT PARTNERSHIP. 
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find a lady who wears linen next her skin than 
it would before to find one who wore wool. 
Well, the need of this missed mission is a 
greater question than the wearing of wool, 
simply because the whole of hygiene is greater 
than its part (the wearing of wool). It is 
computed that over 200,000 needless deaths 
occur annually in this country, and over 
6,000,000 preventible sick beds. Consider 
the enormous waste of life represented here, 
consider the mountain of suffering, consider 
the weight of shame that lies on a nation that 
supinely permits it. Herbert Spencer says :— 

“ If anyone doubts the importance of our 
acquaintance with the principles of physiology 
(or hygiene), let him look around and see how 
many men and women he can find in middle 
or later life who are thoroughly well. Only 
occasionally do we meet with an example of 
vigorous health continued to old age ; hourly 
do we meet with examples of acute disorder, 
chronic ailment, general debility, premature 
decrepitude .... So profound an ignorance 
is there of the laws of life, that though Nature 
has provided efficient safeguards to health, 
lack of knowledge makes them in a great 
measure useless.” 

We [infer that as vigorous health and its 
accompanying high spirits are larger elements 
of happiness than any other things whatever, 
the teaching how to maintain them is a teach¬ 
ing that yields in moment to no other what¬ 
ever. And, therefore, we assert that such a 
course of physiology as is needful for the 
comprehension of its general truths and their 
bearings in daily conduct is an all-essential 
part of a rational education. Strange that 
such an assertion should need making! 
Stranger still that it should need defending! 
Yet there are not a few by whom such a 
proposition will be received with derision. 
So overwhelming is the influence of established 
routine! So terribly in our education does 
the ornamental override the useful! Well 
may we call this “the missed mission.” 
Ordinary arguments seem insufficient to rouse 
us from our apathy on the great subject. We 
need scares and shocks to teach us the im- 
ortance of hygiene. If the cholera came 
ere in force once a year, perhaps women 
would learn what was the first essential of 
education to them. Indeed, as it is, cholera is 
the best friend of health. By the scare it 
causes it introduces more sanitary reform than 
anything else. It is not as if these laws of 
health, these principles of prevention were 
hard to learn. 

They are simple, they are but five in number : 
cleanliness, good air, good food, good cloth¬ 
ing, suited exercise and rest. On these 
five foundations the whole of hygiene rests. 


A terrible fight is constantly being waged 
in the vegetable world. Tree fights with tree, 
bush with bush, wayside weed with wayside 
weed for space to grow, for light and air; 
some prey upon and oppress others, and in the 
dire struggle the poor weakling has to succumb 
to the more robust. This is the uglier and 
sadder side of the shield. 

But others will support and protect tljeir 
neighbours, and not infrequently different 
species will join together to give one another 
mutual assistance. This is the lovelier and 
brighter side of the shield. 

I am of a firm belief that as scientific know¬ 
ledge grows from more to more, the uglier and 
sadder side of things will slowly give place to the 


We have now a triple line of defence erected 
against disease, the public, the professional, 
and.the private. The first is most advanced, 
and by its beneficent operation in our health- 
laws saves some 80,000 lives annually that 
otherwise would have died. The professional 
line of doctors still know little about preven¬ 
tion, though much about cure. The private 
line consists of yourselves, the women of this 
country, with regard to the knowledge of 
hygiene by.whom Lord Derby says is of more 
importance than all the Public Health Acts 
that were ever passed. Women should be the 
health-officers of the world; their opportunities 
are unrivalled, their natural qualifications of 
quickness, shrewdness, patience, ingenuity, 
sympathy, and intelligence are all so many 
points in their favour. And then no one, not 
even the most rabid defender of the good old 
days, can find fault with this mission for 
women. It is so womanly, so needed, so in¬ 
dispensable, so saving of human life and suf¬ 
fering, so easily learnt, that the wonder is that 
every mother has not long ago insisted that 
whatever else her daughter is deficient in, at 
least she shall have a thorough knowledge of 
personal and domestic hygiene. 

One lady of influence who has waked up to 
the importance of this “ missed mission,” and 
who is now working hard at it amongst her 
tenantry, wrote to me a little time ago as 
follows: “ Iiow sadly could I add my testi¬ 
mony as to preventible deaths! For the 
dear ones whom I have lost in my own family 
might have been saved, all were lost to me 
through preventible illnesses; and how many 
a mother has gone through the same agony, 
which might have been prevented had such 
knowledge been given her. Would that we 
could open the eyes of those who are careless 
on these subjects to the mistake they are 
making, and to the importance and necessity 
of instruction in these matters. Were people 
thoroughly aroused and convinced that their 
ignorance on this subject of hygiene is posi¬ 
tively culpable, I believe they would flock 
anywhere and everywhere to learn all they 
could. What is more pitiable than to see an 
intelligent girl, that knows no fear, paralysed 
by ignorance at the moment of supreme need ? ” 
And is not such ignorance in the present day, 
as. Lady M-says, “ positively culpable ? ” 

Again, as wives of working men, how much 
health might be secured, how much drunken¬ 
ness saved, how much happiness increased did 
such know the laws of hygiene. It is grievous 
to think what a helpless, useless, ignorant 
creature the working man’s wife is compared 
to what she might be, had she supplemented 
her school-board education (so largely useless) 
by a school of domestic economy, where all 


A PLANT PARTNERSHIP. 

By H. B. M. BUCHANAN, B.A. 

lovelier and brighter, till the universe becomes 
to man’s vision wholly good and beautiful. 

The lichen is an example of two distinct 
forms of vegetable meeting and joining forces, 
and thus helping each other the better to 
live; the minute green cells of the algae, 
which sometimes clothe with green trees, 
cliffs, stones or earth, becoming dry and 
powdery, are blown over hill and dale by the 
great wind distributor. If at any suitable 
spot the little algae cell groups meet the 
spores belonging to the fungi, the fungi 
spores embrace and enmesh the algae cells, 
and thus is produced a lichen. 

The partnership is worked on the most 
approved business principles, each partner 


principles of household management and laws 
of health were practically taught. 

As mothers we touch the point that led us 
to disclose what this missed mission was. It 
is in the care and bringing up of children, 
perhaps, that the modem educated girl mostly 
displays her ignorance. The darkness of her 
mind on these subjects is so intense it may 
absolutely be felt. Nothing is more pathetic 
than to see a young mother with her ailing 
baby, not knowing, poor soul, despite all her 
education, how to feed, clothe, or treat her 
child, ignorant of the first principles of child- 
rearing, without the instinct of an animal, 
because, endowed with reason, which is useless 
alas ! because she has never been trained or 
taught the first rudiments of nursery hygiene. 

The effect of this crass maternal ignorance 
on the rising generation is seen everywhere in 
dwarfed and stunted bodies, in weak chests 
and want of stamina, in ill-balanced minds, in 
diversified and stunted intellects—for hygiene 
extends to the whole threefold being of the 
human creation. 

What shall we say about mistresses ? A 
young girl marries and becomes head of a 
self-contained colony of human beings, sur¬ 
rounded with deadly poisons in drains and 
sewers, in dirt of all kinds in the air, in the 
water, in the milk, with about as much idea of 
their danger, or how to combat them as a 
Hottentot. Her advanced civilisation has 
partly created these ills, which has alas ! failed 
in teaching her how to meet them. What 
does she know about water-seals, about gully- 
traps, about ventilating-shafts ? and yet on 
these, maybe, her very life depends. 

Then as nurses, as governesses, as mis¬ 
sionaries or district-visitors, indeed in every 
sphere proper to women, how essential is this 
knowledge, what power it gives, what addi¬ 
tional value. Surely I am not wrong in calling 
this “ the missed mission.” Nowhere have 
women so missed their way as in neglecting 
this great subject. Nowhere have they dis¬ 
played such apathy. They will compass land 
and sea to find a new amusement, they will 
hunt high and low to discover a new vocation, 
but this that lies at the very doors of every 
woman they will not see. They will study for 
hours the cut of a dress or the set of a mantle, 
but the weightier matters of the law—life, 
health, and happiness—they heed not. Shall 
we blame the age in which we live ? shall we 
blame the parents who allowed them to glow 
up in ignorance so dense ? or shall we blame 
the modern girl for her blindness to a mission 
so obvious, so natural, so easy to enter, so 
overwhelming in its claims ? We know not.; 
one thing we do know—that this, and none 
other, is “ the missed mission ” of women. 


doing the work it is most fitted to do, and 
not interfering with the duties of the other. 

The fungus makes fast to the spot where it 
intends taking up its abode, and proceeds at 
once to gather nutriment from its external 
surroundings. This nutriment wants prepara¬ 
tion before it is of use as food, and is therefore 
passed on to the algae partner, which, in its 
green cells, under the influence of the sun¬ 
light, converts this raw material into the pre¬ 
pared organic food for the whole plant. By 
this means the alga multiplies the number of 
its cells, in other words, grows, and at the 
same time yields to its fungi partner so much 
of the prepared food as is necessary to enable 
it to keep pace with its growth. 
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HER OWN WAY. 

By EGLANTON THORNE, Author of “Aldyth’s Inheritance,” “The Studio Mariano,” etc. 


CHAPTER X. 

A PERILOUS PATH. 

Juliet had now her own way to an ex¬ 
tent of which a little while before she 
could hardly have dreamed as possible. 
She should have been very happy, one 
might think. But human happiness 
does not consist of anything external, 
and it will not come even with the 
realisation of all one’s desires. And 
Juliet would have said that she was far 
indeed from such an attainment. No 
acquisition satisfied her. She was ever 
reaching after something beyond. Her 
uncle’s indulgence had the effect of 
making her more of a spoilt child than 
ever. Restless, petulant and perverse, 
she was constantly working herself into 
a fever over something or other. She 
continually destroyed the peace of the 
household by her irritability and impa¬ 
tience. Sometimes her mother would 
be reduced to tears by her conduct. 
When Juliet saw her thus grieved she 
would be filled with contrition, even to 
self-loathing. She would overwhelm 
her mother with tender caresses and 
loving words. She would make many 
promises of amendment, and as long as 
the remorseful feeling lasted she would 
be quite gentle and docile in her ways. 
But alas ! the softened mood was never 
of long continuance. The old spirit 
would soon assert itself, and the wilful 
determination to take her own way at 
any cost rule her actions again. 

At first the singing lessons were a 
pure delight to her. Signor Lombardi’s 
words seemed full of encouragement and 
even of flattering prophecy. But after a 
while he began to criticise and correct 
with some sharpness. One day he ex¬ 
hibited the utmost impatience because 
she did not play properly the accom¬ 
paniment of her song. “ I did not 
undertake to teach you the ‘A B C ’ 
of music,’ ” he remarked in scathing 
tones. Juliet came home in despair, 
and cried bitterly as she told her mother 
about it. Mrs. Tracy persuaded her to 
ask Salome to help her in mastering the 
difficult accompaniment. Juliet’s pride 
hated the idea of asking such help of 
Salome, but her dread of receiving a 
second rebuke from her master was even 
stronger than her pride. She humbled 
herself and made the request of her 
sister. Salome consented, but with a 
bad grace. She tried to improve the 
opportunity by showing Juliet how much 
she had missed by not continuing to 
study music with her. There is no¬ 
thing more aggravating than some 
people’s “ I told you so. I knew you 
would regret it when it was too late.” 


Juliet could ill brook such comments, 
and the music lesson ended in a storm 
of recriminations which did not conduce 
to the harmony of the household. 

Mrs. Tracy had accompanied Juliet 
when she went to take her first lesson of 
Signor Lombardi. On the following 
week, too, she went with her ; but when 
the day for the third lesson came one of 
her severe headaches made it impossi¬ 
ble for Mrs. Tracy to go out. She was 
at no time strong enough to bear much 
of the excitement and fatigue of going 
about in London. She hoped that one 
of Juliet’s sisters would be willing to 
accompany her. Salome at once de¬ 
clared that it would be impossible for 
her to go, since she was expected at a 
Dorcas meeting that afternoon, and 
Hannah looked annoyed at the sugges¬ 
tion, and said it would be very incon¬ 
venient for her to go, though she did 
not refuse to do so. 

But when Juliet heard the question 
raised she at once settled the matter in 
her own way. “ She wanted neither 
Hannah nor Salome,” she said. “ She 
would go alone. There was no reason 
in the world why she should not. Other 
girls went about in London alone. It 
was a foolish and exploded notion that 
girls needed always to have a duenna. 
She had no patience with it. She 
hoped she knew how to take care of 
herself. She hated to be treated as a 
child.” 

To her mother it seemed that many 
girls might be better trusted to go about 
alone than Juliet. Not that she doubted 
her daughter’s discretion. But the girl 
was so pretty and striking-looking; she 
was certain to attract attention wherever 
she went, and might possibly be subjected 
to impertinence. But it was vain to 
argue the question with Juliet. She was 
bent on doing as she liked, and from that 
day she went alone to take her singing 
. lessons. 

On the second occasion of her going 
alone she met Algernon Chalcombe on 
the platform of the station at which she 
took the train for the suburb in which she 
lived. It was impossible to avoid greet¬ 
ing him had she been disposed to do so. 
His face was radiant with pleasure as 
she shook hands with him. 

“ This is a happy chance for me, Miss 
Tracy. What a lucky thing that I 
missed the earlier train. Let me relieve 
you of this.” And he took from her the 
portfolio of music she was carrying. 
The next minute, as the train came up, 
he opened the door of an empty compart¬ 
ment, and when she had entered, stepped 
in also. 

“ You have been taking your singing 


lesson, I see. Do you always return by 
this train ? ” 

“When I can catch it,” said Juliet. 
“ Sometimes I am detained and arrive 
just in time to see it gliding out of the 
station.” 

“ A most aggravating experience. It 
was mine a quarter of an hour ago. I 
felt savage at the moment; but now I 
am awfully glad that I missed that train. 
It is such a long time since I have had 
the pleasure of seeing you, Miss 
Tracy.” 

Juliet’s face flushed. It was pleasant 
to hear him say it, pleasant, though 
somewhat embarrassing, to meet the 
look that was in his dark eyes. He was 
certainly a very handsome man. The 
fashionable and faultless style of his 
dress had its influence on Juliet’s im¬ 
pressionable mind. He was a “ perfect 
gentleman ” she told herself again. 

And Algernon Chalcombe was observ¬ 
ing her with new pleasure. He had 
been charmed with her prettiness when 
he had seen in her only a “ little school¬ 
girl.” It had been amusing to flirt with 
her without any serious intention. But 
now she was no longer a school-girl, 
She was a very charming young lady, 
beautifully dressed and carrying herself 
with an air which made people as they 
passed her involuntarily turn to look at 
her a second time. Moreover, if his sister 
were right in her conjectures, Juliet 
Tracy was an heiress, a fact which had 
considerable importance for Algernon 
Chalcombe, whose life was spent in a 
constant endeavour to win money with¬ 
out the trouble of working for it. He 
now yielded himself with pleasure to 
the fascination which Juliet exerted 
over him, and determined that he in 
his turn would fascinate her. It did not 
appear difficult to do this. That there 
would be serious practical difficulties in 
the way of his wooing he was well aware, 
but he had little doubt of ultimate suc¬ 
cess, since he was not wont tojDe troubled 
with delicate scruples in the prosecution 
of his purposes. 

“How does the singing progress?” 
he asked. “ Do you like your master ? ” 

“ Yes,” Juliet answered with some 
hesitation, “ I think he is a good teacher, 
but so severe. Sometimes I despair of 
ever pleasing him.” 

“ Oh, you must not despair,” said 
Algernon, “his severity is just the 
highest compliment he can pay you. 
He is severe with you because he sees 
that you are worth taking great pains 
with. If you had only mediocre talent 
he would be far less particular with 
you.” 

“ That explanation is highly gratifying 






to my vanity,” said Juliet with a laugh. 
“ I wish I could lay the flattering unction 
to my soul.” 

“ You may indeed, for it is true,” he 
replied. “ I happen to know, for Signor 
Lombardi was speaking to me of you 
only the other day. You know that he 
and I are old friends.” 

It was impossible for Juliet to help 
looking at him with eager, questioning 
eyes, though she was too proud to put a 
direct question. 

“ I asked him how you were getting 
on,” said Algernon responding to her 
look, “ and he said you were doing 
well.” 

“ Did he ? ” exclaimed Juliet in tones 
of delighted surprise; “now why could 
he not have told me that ? ” 

■ Algernon shrugged his shoulders. 

“ It is not his way, I suppose. But it 
is a fact that he thinks very highly of 
you. He says you have a beautiful 
voice, so clear and flexible. He thinks 
you might do anything with such a 
voice.” 

“ Does he ? ” cried Juliet rapturously. 
“Oh, if only I could ! ” 

“You must,” he said. “With such 
a voice it will be a shame if you are not 
one of these days the prima donna .” 

“Oh, do you think so?” exclaimed 
Juliet with sparkling eyes. “What a 
lovely idea ! ” Then suddenly the light 
went out of her eyes. “ It is impos¬ 
sible,” she said, dropping her voice. 
“ They would never let me. Uncle has 
the greatest objection to a public career 
forme. And mother is almost as bad.” 

“ But surely you will not always be 
bound by their prejudices?” he said. 
“ Your life is your own. They have no 
right to spoil it for you. Nothing can 
be impossible to one of your spirit and 
determination.” 

Juliet’s eyes glowed again. 

“Perhaps not,” she said, softly. 
“ Certainly, I manage to get my own 
way as a rule.” 

“Of course. You ought always to 
have your own way. And you will, too. 
I have not a doubt of it.” 

“ Decidedly I shall try for it,” said 
Juliet, with a little laugh. “ I shall not 
lightly give up my wish, you may be 
sure.” 

Juliet came into the house that even¬ 
ing wearing so bright a look that her 
mother felt sure she must have had a 
very pleasant lesson. But when Juliet 
was questioned about it, she could not 
say that her master had given her much 
encouragement. “And yet I do feel 
encouraged somehow,” she added with 
a sunny smile. It was delightful to hug 
to herself the secret assurance that 
Signor Lombardi thought she might 
“do anything” with her voice. The 
vagueness of the prophecy did not 
detract from its value. It rather en¬ 
hanced it perhaps, by giving wider 
scope to the imagination. 

But when on the following week she 
again presented herself for a lesson, 
there was nothing in the signor’s manner 
to suggest that he so highly esteemed 
her musical gift. He found little to 
praise and much to condemn in her 
performance, and it was with a sigh 
suggestive of weary relief that he finally 
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dismissed her. Juliet would have felt 
out of heart but for her remembrance of 
what Algernon Chalcombe had told her. 
To her surprise she again encountered 
that young man at the railway station. 
It now appeared that he had an engage¬ 
ment which brought him into town on 
this day every week, and would involve 
his travelling home by the same train as 
Juliet. 

Juliet hardly knew whether she were 
glad or sorry. She was nervous lest 
anyone of her acquaintance should see 
her as she sat talking with Algernon 
Chalcombe. She experienced many a 
throb of uneasiness as she thought how 
her mother would feel if she saw them 
thus together. Yet Algernon made his 
company so agreeable to her that she 
could not regret having met him. He 
talked to her again of her voice, and 
was able to recall various other laudatory 
remarks Signor Lombardi had made 
concerning it when talking to him in 
confidence. And Juliet’s vanity drank 
eagerly of the cup of nectar thus pre¬ 
sented to it. 

After this, Algernon Chalcombe never 
failed to meet Juliet on her return from 
Argyll Street. Juliet’s conscience was 
uneasy under what seemed so like a 
clandestine assignation. She had never 
concealed anything from her mother 
before, and she had a burning sense of 
compunction and shame when her 
mother in her gentle, loving way ques¬ 
tioned her as to her journey to and from 
the West End. Yet she had no diffi¬ 
culty in defending to herself her conduct. 
She could not help meeting him. Her 
mother had never told her not to speak 
to him. She knew that she had seen 
Flossie’s brother on the day she went to 
their house. She could not help greet¬ 
ing him if she saw him. It was im¬ 
possible to be rude to people. And 
since he was travelling by the same 
train, what harm could there be in their 
sitting together and exchanging a few 
words as they went along? Of course 
the prudish minds of Hannah and 
Salome would be shocked ; but she did 
not care what they thought But, 
though she professed to herself not to 
care, it is certain that Juliet was in the 
habit of looking anxiously for her sisters’ 
forms on each suburban platform at 
which the train stopped, and that she 
experienced relief at not seeing them. 

One day her conscience so troubled 
her that she purposely lingered on her 
way to the station that she might miss 
the train by which Algernon Chalcombe 
was in the habit of travelling. But when 
she came on to the platform ten minutes 
after the train had started, Algernon 
still stood there. He came up to her 
with the air of one who is sure of his 
welcome. 

“ How did you manage to miss your 
train ? ” he asked. 

“ How did you ? ” she retorted. 

“Oh, I-” he laughed. “You do 

not suppose it was the train I minded 
missing ? ” 

Juliet’s colour deepened. Her eyes 
sank beneath his meaning glance. 

“ Do you not know what the hope of 
seeing you is to me?” he whispered. 
“ Surely you must understand that it is 
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the one event of the week to me, and I 
cannot bear to miss it.” 

Juliet could not reply. She had felt 
vexed that he had waited for her, and 
she wanted to tell him that he must not 
do so again. But she could not say 
that or anything now. She turned aside 
to hide her blushes and encountered the 
hard gaze of Mrs. Hayes, who, accom¬ 
panied by her husband, was stepping 
out of the train which had just come into 
the station. Juliet shrank back so dis¬ 
mayed that she had not the presence of 
mind to attempt any salutation in re¬ 
sponse to that hard stare. She hoped 
that Mrs. Hayes had not seen Algernon 
Chalcombe speaking to her; but some¬ 
thing in that lady’s manner seemed to 
demonstrate that she had perceived that 
Juliet had a companion. Juliet took 
her place in the train, and Algernon 
seated himself beside her. She hardly 
knew what he was saying as the train 
rattled along. She was too thrilled and 
excited to listen. There was something 
intoxicating for her in the idea that this 
clever, handsome man was in love with 
her and depended on her for his happi¬ 
ness. It was delightful to feel that she 
had such power. The very thought of 
love made- her breath come more quickly 
and her pulses throb. How could she 
doubt that her heart responded to the 
sentiment she had inspired ? 

Juliet parted from Algernon Chal¬ 
combe hurriedly at the station where 
they alighted. She would not let him 
walk with her in the neighbourhood of 
her home. She hastened home with her 
mind in a whirl of excitement. She was 
wildly elated. She believed herself to 
be very happy. Her thoughts went for¬ 
ward into the future, but they took no 
definite form. She did not dream of 
marrying* Algernon Chalcombe. She 
had already decided that domestic life 
was far too humdrum for her taste. Her 
visions of the future did not include 
dreams of home happiness. No, she 
could only picture herself a renowned 
prima donna , adored by the public, 
which would delight to scatter bouquets, 
laurel-wreaths, and costly gifts in rich 
profusion at her feet. But it was pleasant 
to imagine amidst the crowd of admirers, 
who had not yet revealed themselves, 
this one devoted lover, himself a favourite 
of the music halls, who would be closely 
bound to her by the spell of her personal 
magic, who would count himself happy 
to serve her, and be ready to obey her 
every behest, whilst content to live upon 
such crumbs of kindness as she might 
choose to throw to him. It was not a 
role which would have suited Algernon 
Chalcombe in the least; but what did 
Juliet know of his true character? 

It is easy to smile at the folly of an 
ambitious girl’s wild imaginings ; but 
is there not something pathetic too in 
such ignorant, blind forecasting of the 
future ? Poor childish Juliet, giddy and 
elated, was treading the very verge of a 
precipice without the least notion of the 
chasm which yawned below. And those 
who might have saved her from it were 
unconscious of her peril, and, all un¬ 
wittingly, were urging her nearer and 
nearer to the fatal brink. 

(lo be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Poor Annie is a little girl of twelve years wlio says 
she is in love with a young man (of twenty-two) who 
is attached to a girl of seventeen. We advise her 
to confess her silliness to her mother ; and to pray 
to God for help to please her father better; and 
strength to apply her little mind to whatever it is 
her duty to do, as in His sight. Ask Him to help 
her to control her wandering thoughts when at her 
prayers and her lessons, and to be tidy, as her 
father is annoyed at her being so slovenly. 

Blanco. —We thank you, though so late, for your 
kind letter, and send you our best wishes in return. 
The shawl had better be sent to a good cleaner. 
Of its value we could not give an opinion. The 
amount and fineness of the work on it must decide 
that. Pardon the accidental oversight of your 
letter—under a mountain of others ! 

W. H. D—We thank you much for the very kind 
and gratifying opinion you have expressed in refer¬ 
ence to our “ Answers. The stains on the covers 
of your books may be treated with a solution of 
oxalic acid, citric acid, or tartaric acid, and will 
not damage the paper or prints. Or you might try 
rock ammonia dissolved in water or benzine. Begin 
by covering the grease-spots with fuller’s-earth, 
rubbing it gently with the hand, and leave it on for 
a night, then brush it off and apply the ammonia 
with a piece of flannel. When all the grease is 
removed, if a bright surface be required, rub in a 
mixture of pure linseed-oil and vinegar, applied 
sparingly, with an old silk rag, and polish it off 
with another. We advise you to make an experi¬ 
ment on some less valuable book before you try 
this recipe. We regret that your letter was over¬ 
looked with some others in an old packet of cor¬ 
respondence. 

A Scotch Lass. —i. A girl of fifteen should go to 
bed not later than 9.30 p.m. and rise at 7 A.M.— 
2. To remove grease-spots from silk, turn it wrong 
side up, and rub in some powdered or scraped 
French chalk, leave it there for a time, then brush 
it off. 

M. C. Laud. —1. The words “ Good night, God bless 
you ! ” in German would be “ Gute nacht , Gott 
segue dich /”—2. October 27th, 1876, was a Friday. 

Lover of “G.O.P.”—What rubbish, in the shape 
of “ several books ” have you read, recommend¬ 
ing the drinking of vinegar to reduce obesity ? 
“A wineglassful every day for a week!” It is 
quite shocking. You may possibly reduce whole¬ 
some flesh to a condition of disease, to end in 
dropsy, as one very tempting result. 

Gertrude of Wyoming. —Philosophy has been de¬ 
fined as the science of things divine and human, 
and the causes in which they are contained. The 
study of human character might be termed 
“humanity,” which is defined as the quality* of 
being human; the peculiar nature of man, by 
which he is distinguished from other beings. Apply 
for advice to Miss Pryde, Governesses Home, 152, 
Rue de la Pompe, Paris. 

Harriett. —The letters “ R.S.O.,” as given on some 
country addresses, mean “ Railway Station Office,” 
and signify that there is no office in the district, 
and therefore the mail trains drop the letters at 
the station, from whence they have to be fetched by 
those to whom the)* may be severally addressed. 

Lena. — A person is called “Bohemian,” not to 
denote that they are necessarily natives of that 
country, but from the French notion that gipsies 
first came from thence; and thus the habits of life 
distinguished as “ Bohemian ” arc exemplified in 
an irregular, wandering, restless style of conduct, 
as opposed to the etiquette which obtains in the 
circles of ordinary well-bred society, the orthodox 
habits of which are completely discarded. The 
term does not, however, necessarily imply an evil 
or dissolute life ; but rather one of absolute free¬ 
dom from all irksome restraint. For instance, if 
an artist hired a caravan, and went on a sketching 
tour, sleeping in it, and camping out for his meal® 
in the open country, he would be said to be “ living 
a Bohemian life.” 

A Freemason’s Daughter.— See Answers to Cor¬ 
respondents, vol. xiii., February 6th, 1892. 

Huguenot. —1. The Massacre of St. Bartholomew- 
day took place on a Sunday (August 24th).— 
2. There arc at least two societies conducted by* 
private persons, who supply the families of poor 
clergy with cast-off clothing and other comforts. 
One is the “P.P.C.” Society, Address, Miss 
Breay, Haddcnham House, Worcester. In the 
other case the “A.F.D.” Society, conducted by 
Miss Hinton, 4, York Place, Clifton, Bristol ; or to 
Miss McCrecry, 40, Delayney Street, Regent’s Park, 
N.W. Write to the Women’s Emigration Society, 
Imperial Institute, asking whether your old linen 
would be of use to the emigrants on their voyage. 

Grumpy. —The address you want is the Church Emi¬ 
gration Society, 49, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. ; or Miss C. E. Denison, 196, Cromwell 
Road, S.W. 

Lover of the “ G.O.P.”—Artificial hatching is de¬ 
scribed in vol. xii., page 387, March 21st, 1891. 

H. E. D.—It is a sad mistake to think that emigrants 
are treated like mere animals on the passage. 
Apply to the Women’s Emigration Society, Im¬ 
perial Institute ; or to Miss Lefroy, United British 
Women’s Emigration Association at the same in¬ 
stitute. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Truda. —As a general rule the same training would 
suffice for both hospitals; that for adults and that 
for children. 

M. E. F. L. G.—The address of the institution we 
named for training mothcrs’-helps, sick-room 
cookery, Kindergarten system of teaching, etc., is 
9, Norland Place, Holland Park Gardens, W. 

Minnie. — Our series of articles teaching the art of 
bookbinding appeared in vol. iii., Feb. 26th, April 
2nd, and Sept. 17th, 1881. 

A. G. O. E. and Cassandra.— 1. Sec vol. xiii., May 
28th, 1892 ; it has an article by “ Medicus,” giving 
advice as to wrinkles.—2. There are various stu¬ 
dents’ homes in London where you can board. 
Apply to the secretary of the Art Students’ Home, 
4 and 5, Brunswick Square, W.C., or to the Inter¬ 
national Residence for Governesses and Ladies, 
Mdme. J. de Searpatelli, 4, Bulstrode Street, 
Welbeck Street, W. 

Stephanie St. Vincent will obtain all information 
respecting the cost of a three years’ course at 
Newnham, from the Hon. Sec., Miss M. G. Ken¬ 
nedy, Slienstone, Cambridge. We do not know of 
any colleges abroad exclusively for women. 

Barbara. —If Plaistow, E., would suit you, perhaps 
St. Mary’s Day Nursery might be satisfactory, as 
there are vacancies for young ladies who wish for 
training as nurses. Apply to the secretary, St. 
Mary’s Day Nursery, Plaistow, E. 

Annie F. C. and Clytie could be trained for mis¬ 
sionary service in several institutions. For exam¬ 
ple, at the Deaconess House, 1, Blackburn Ter¬ 
race, Liverpool. You must contribute from 10s. to 
£1 is. weekly ; but if without any means you might 
be received free. There is also the Society for 
Promoting Female Education in the East and in 
Schools and Harems. Address the secretary, Miss 
Webb, 267, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 

Star-Lover. —There is no science more elevating to 
the mind, nor more conducive to the strengthening 
of faith, than that of astronomy. Your studies 
would be much assisted by our publication, entitled 
The Midnight Sky , beautifully illustrated. 


MUSIC. 

Desiree and Mermaid. —1. We think the violin a more 
difficult instrument to play well than the guitar; 
but the latter is capable of very beautiful playing, 
and most difficult operatic music may be performed 
on it. Few, however, do more than strum a little 
on it.—2. The duties of a stewardess are those of a 
lady’s maid and nurse combined. Only she has 
not to acquire the art of dressmaking and millinery. 
Apply at any of the shipping offices for passenger 
ships’ Very high testimonials and good health are 
regarded as essential. It is not true that “ a bad 
class of women ” hold such an office. 

A. Company.—I f you have a good ear and a good 
voice, you may take lessons with advantage at 
thirty, or later. 

Dodo. —According to law the exclusive right of 
making MS. or other copies of copyright works is 
vested in the owner of such copyright, and any 
other persons making such copies without the per¬ 
mission of the owners render themselves liable to 
heavy penalties or damages. Also the transposi¬ 
tion of copyright songs into other keys is, accord¬ 
ing to law, “ an unlawful copying.” So be careful 
always to obtain permission of the owners of the 
copyright. 

Winnifred. —You would be eligible so far as age is 
concerned to go in for the examinations of the 
Royal Academy, local. Three hours’ practice on 
the violin daily ought to be sufficient when pre¬ 
paring for your examination. But we recommend 
you to divide, the time. 

Piping Bullfinch inquires what is “ the music of the 
spheres ” ? We read that Pythagoras, having ascer¬ 
tained that the pitch of notes depended on the ra¬ 
pidity of vibration, and that the planets move at 
different rates of motion, concluded that the sounds 
made by their motion must vary according to their 
different rates of motion ; and as all things in 
Nature are harmonious these sounds must be so 
likewise. This combination he called “ the har¬ 
mony” (or music) “ of the spheres ” (or stars). 

Ruby.—T he hymn and its tune will be found in the 
collection by Moody and Sankey. 
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CHRISTMAS AND BIRTHDAY CARDS, 

AND HOW TO MAKE THEM WITH DRIED BOTANICAL SPECIMENS. 

By L. FANNY ROSE. 


Perhaps there is nothing which of late 
years has retained its popularity more than 
the complimentary card. It is used for all 
seasons and occasions, and doubtless there is 
hardly a girl reader avIio does not receive and 
send either a few or many during the course 
of the year. Nor is there any sign of its going 


out of fashion at present, if we are to judge 
from the numbers we see everywhere ex¬ 
hibited in the fancy shops and windows, 
especially at Christmas and Easter-time. 
Each year something fresh is being brought 
out, both in design and effect, and exceedingly 
pretty cards can now be bought at a very 


trifling cost. One of the “ G-. O. P.” con¬ 
tributors (the Rev. S. K. Cowan) says :— 

“ Altho’ a trifle buys a card, 

And few refuse to spend it, 

No gold can purchase the regard, 

That prompts the heart to send it.” 
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some specimen cards. 
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If however the card is painted or made by 
the sender it is more valued and appreciated 
by the recipient than perhaps one of the 
choicest of bought cards. 

There are many who cannot paint, but 
cards of pressed flowers, ferns, etc., can be 
made by almost anyone, arrd the making of 
them affords a healthy, pleasant, and profitable 
occupation. The materials are within the 
reach of everyone who lives in the country, 
and can be collected from early spring, when 
the first flowers appear, to autumn, when the 
trees and hedges are aglow with their brilliant 
tints; and during the winter months many a 
pleasant hour may be spent in mounting 
them. 

It will also make you better acquainted with 
the flowers, for when once you begin to collect 
them you will be sure to want to know their 
names, and perhaps it may stir up some of the 
more ambitious of my readers to make a collec¬ 
tion of wild flowers, and to arrange them in 
their natural orders. The specimens should be 
gathered in dry weather, and if they are at all 
withered when you get them home, put the 
stems in water for a few hours, or until they 
have regained their freshness. The stems 
must be wiped quite dry with a soft towel or 
duster. 

There are several methods of pressing the 
specimens. One is to arrange them carefully 
between sheets of blotting-paper, or old news¬ 
papers, putting pieces of pasteboard the same 
size as the paper between each layer thus— 
pasteboard, two sheets of paper, specimens, 
two more sheets of paper, pasteboard, and so 
on until all the specimens are used up ; then 
put them under a heavy weight. The paper 
should be changed every other day until the 
specimens are dry. The damp blotting-paper 
can be dried and used again. 

Another method is to put the specimens 
between several sheets of blotting-paper, and 
to iron them with a well-heated flat-iron 
until all the moisture is extracted. The iron 
however must not be too hot, or it will make 
the specimens very brittle and cause them to 
break easily when they are being mounted. 
This method answers well for ferns, leaves, 
and many kinds of flowers. 

If you wish to press a blossom so as to show 
the centre, the best plan is to pull it off the 
stem, and press it and the stem separately; 
it can be stuck over the stem when you are 
mounting it and nobody will be any the wiser. 
Flowers with corollas of only one petal, such 
as the forget-me-not, primrose, and pimpernel 
should be pulled out of their calyxes, and 
treated in the same manner. Of course all 
the blossoms must not be pressed in this way, 
as you will want to show the under-side of 
some of them. 

Cards such as are used for painting, are 
best to mount your specimens on, and can be 
purchased at many stationers, in all sizes, shapes, 
and tints. Gum for affixing purposes can 
be made in the following way—pour about a 
tablespoonful of boiling water on a teaspoon¬ 
ful of gum-arabic, and let it stand until it has 
dissolved ; stir it, and if it is too thick it can 
be diluted with a little more water. It should 
be about the consistency of honey. 

The specimens should be gummed with a 
camel-hair brush, and pressed lightly on to 
the card with a soft rag. Care must be 
taken not to use too much gum, or it will 
exude beyond the margin of the specimens 
and show when it is dry. 

The texts or mottoes can be done with gold 
paint, ink, or water-colours, according to your 
own fancy. The letters should first be 
sketched lightly with a pencil, then painted 
over. 

The accompanying illustrations will give 
you a few ideas for using botanical specimens, 
but of course the designs that can be made 
with them are numerous. 


In the first picture is a design for an Easter 
card. The cross is composed of white English 
wild flowers, with a background of maiden-hair 
fern. An effective Easter card can be made 
by painting a rustic cross in brown shades on 
the card, and then to arrange some flowers with 
their buds and foliage at the base of the cross 
in a natural way, so that they appear to be 
growing; some moss should be stuck over 
the stems at the bottom to form the ground¬ 
work. Snowdrops are suitable for this style 
of card, also white violets, daisies, and the 
pretty little wood-sorrel, with its delicate 
white or lilac blossoms, and bright green 
trefoil leaves, supposed by some to be the 
real Irish shamrock. 

The flower on page 179 is the meadow crow¬ 
foot, perhaps better known under the name of 
buttercup, and nearly all the yellow flowers 
in this order ( Ranunculacea) are sure to give 
satisfaction if nicely pressed, because they 
retain their colour so well. 

One card on page 179 is composed of autumn 
leaves, ferns, and grass. There are many leaves 
such as the bramble, wild strawberry, cranesbill, 
and Virginian creeper, which change to lovely 
tints in the autumn and make exceedingly 
pretty cards. There is a fern-like moss that 
grows on shady banks, fir club-moss I think it 
is called, that looks well mixed with coloured 
leaves. 

On page 179 also my readers will recognise 
some familiar English wild-flowers. These 
are the common burnet, which has dark purple- 
brown flowers, the daisy, buttercup, and three 
members of the order Leguminosce , or pea 
and bean tribe, viz., the meadow vetchling, hop 
trefoil, and the tufted vetch. This is a very 
extensive and interesting order, and many 
of the flowers press well, especially the yellow 
ones. 

The flowers on one of the cards in the 
front picture are perhaps not so well known, 
as there are only a few places in England 
iu which they grow, but are of especial 
interest because they were mentioned in 
vol. x of The Girl’s Own Paper, in the 
story called “A Young Oxford Maid,” 
chapter 3. I remember how interested I was 
at the time in the description of them ; and 
as I had never seen any, thought how much 
I should like to possess some. Imagine 
then my pleasure, when last spring I received 
a box by post from a friend in Oxfordshire, 
which on opening, I found to be full of these 
curious and pretty flowers, white and purple. 

I soon consigned some of them to the pressing 
and drying process, with the result as shown. 
They belong to the order Liliacecs , and are 
called wild tulips by some people, whilst 
others call them snake’s head lilies, because 
they have a fancied resemblance to a snake’s 
head when they are beginning to fade away ; 
the three cleft style and the stamens repre¬ 
senting the tongue and fangs. The correct 
name is fritillary, from the Latin fritillus , 
meaning a dice-box, because the petals are 
curiously marked with squares of dull purple 
and pink, and resemble a chequer-board, 
which is sometimes coupled with a dice-box. 

There are many kinds of wild flowers which 
are rare, or grow only in certain localities, and 
if those of my readers who have opportunities 
for getting some of these were to press and 
mount them, they would make interesting and 
acceptable cards to send to friends who per¬ 
haps have never seen any like them. 

The basket-card on page 177 is made with 
green and white straws, and as there is only one 
side to it, it fits close to the card. To make 
it, cut out a stiff piece of paper in the shape 
of the basket. Then glue (gum will not be 
strong enough for this) some white straws 
along the bottom of the pattern about a 
quarter of an inch apart. Bend them over on 
to the other side and plait in them green and 
white straws alternately, or any other colours 


you choose. When you have reached the 
top of the pattern, bend over the upright 
pieces and glue them at equal distances on to 
the other side of the paper, then bend over 
the straws at the sides and secure them in the 
same way. P'or the rim and handle plait 
three straws together. Glue the riin on to 
the top of the basket, turn in the ends, and 
fasten off on the other side. The smaller 
kinds of flowers and foliage are best suited 
for this design, some of which should be 
gummed on the card, and some on the back of 
the basket before it is attached to the card. 
Two holes should be neatly cut in the top of 
the card, through which to insert a piece of 
narrow ribbon, which should be passed 
through the handle of the basket and tied in 
a bow. A very pretty basket can be made in 
the same way with raffia, such as gardeners 
use for tying up their flowers, or with narrow 
strips of red and cream-coloured paper to 
represent an ordinary chip or willow basket; 
but instead of plaiting the rim and handle, 
twist a narrow strip of paper over another 
piece cut rather wider. 

The flower-pot on page 179 is made with 
crinkled paper which is used for a great many 
decorative purposes just now. Cut the shape 
you wish your pot to be out of a stiff piece of 
paper, then take a piece of crinkled paper 
three times wider than the pattern and three- 
quarters of an inch deeper. Run a cotton 
through one end of the width, and draw it up 
to the width of the pot at the bottom, allowing 
a quarter of an inch on each side for turnings. 
Glue this on to the bottom of the pattern, 
fold it over on to the other side, then turn in 
the edges at the sides and glue them on to 
the wrong side of the pattern. Gather up the 
paper about half an inch irom Ihe top. This 
forms a frill which should be caught down at 
intervals. Put on a bow of ribbon to hide the 
stitches. The ferns should be gummed on to 
the card before the flower-pot is put on. 
Vases for flowers can also be made with 
crinkled paper. 

One card on page 179 is made with ferns 
which have been gilded. Gold paint with 
instructions for use can be bought at an artist’s 
colourman’s. The ferns should be gilded over 
and allowed to dry before they are mounted ; 
and if well-pressed specimens are chosen, they 
have the appearance of being printed in gold 
on the card. The motto should be painted 
in gold letters to correspond with the gilded 
leaves. I might here mention that ferns done 
in this way look veiy nice mounted on door- 
panels, fire-screens, and other things. 

Pretty wedding-cards can be made by 
painting the specimens with silver paint. 

Sometimes at a wedding the bride or 
bridesmaid has a very beautiful bouquet of 
choice flowers, which she thinks she would 
like to keep as a memento of the auspicious 
occasion. After a time, however, the flowers 
shrivel up and change brown, the bouquet 
then becomes an eyesore and a thing in the 
way, and yet she feels loth to destroy it 
because of its associations. 

If, instead, a few of the most suitable 
flowers for pressing were taken from the 
bouquet and mounted on a card with the 
date, etc., attached, the bride or bridesmaid 
would have a more convenient and pleasing 
memento. The flowers might be arranged in 
a bunch, and the stems tied with a knot of 
love ribbon. 

On page 177 is a design in ivy leaves which 
can be carried out in two different kinds of 
flowers ; the blossoms of the common daisy 
and the lesser celandine (our earliest butter¬ 
cup) being a pretty combination. Two circles 
should be drawn on the card with some com¬ 
passes for a guide, round which to arrange the 
leaves or flowers. 

Grasses, mosses, lichens, and skeletonised 
leaves can all be utilised for making cards; 
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and on page 177 is a method of using the pearl¬ 
like seed-vessels of the honesty, which is grown 
in many gardens for winter decoration. The 
largest and most shapeable should be selected, 
and a piece cut out with a sharp penknife 
inside the rim, to make a space in which to 
paint the ribs of the fan on the card. Gum 
the seed-vessel round the edges (it is best not 
to gum it all over), and affix it to the card. 
Paint the handle and ribs on the card, and 
whatever subject you choose on the fan. 

Seaweeds also make pretty cards. The one 
shown is made with some which was given to 
me by a lady who brought them from Australia. 
Many pretty specimens can be picked up on 
our own sea-coasts. They should be well 
washed in fresh water; then put them in a 
shallow dish of clean water; they will float 
out naturally. Put a piece of stiff paper 
underneath the seaweeds and lift them care¬ 
fully out of the water, so as not to disarrange 


them. Put them as they are on the paper 
between sheets of blotting-paper, and let them 
remain until the next day; then take them off 
the paper and arrange them in some dry sheets 
of blotting-paper, and keep them in press until 
they are dry. They can then be mounted in 
the same way as flowers and ferns. 

Doubtless there is many a reader of The 
Girl’s Own Paper who has the good fortune 
to be able to travel a great deal, either in the 
British islands or abroad, and if she were to 
put some sheets of blotting-paper and pieces 
of pasteboard into her box or portmanteau, 
she would be prepared to preserve many of 
the beautiful specimens that come across her 
path, which she could make into a very in¬ 
teresting collection for herself, or mount and 
present to her friends who are less fortunate. 

I recently saw a very beautiful card, made 
with flowers from Palestine, with these words 
underneath— 


Nazareth. 

We grew upon the very hills, 

Where Jesus used to stand, 

We blossomed on the lonely paths, 

Of God’s own Holy Land. 

And if any of you ever have the privilege of 
visiting the places which were frequented by 
our Saviour when he lived on earth, I would 
advise you to gather and preserve some of the 
flowers that grow there, for anyone would con¬ 
sider it a privilege to possess some, and cards 
made with them would sell well at a bazaar, 
and realise good prices too. 

Cards made with wild or other flowers in 
some of the ways I have described, with texts 
written on them, would be acceptable little 
gifts to send to hospitals and other places, 
and would be much appreciated, especially 
when cut flowers are scarce. 


MARSH MARIGOLDS. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “My Lady Marjorie,” etc. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE PICNIC TO THE ISLAND. 

Bob Lowe departed on a sudden mission 
to London, leaving* Marion a great deal 
of work on hand, so that in case he 
might be detained, she, at least, should 
not have idle hours to dissipate. But 
he reckoned without his host, very 
literally speaking, for the next morn¬ 
ing as Marion was preparing to work, 
Mrs. Trelawney looked up from the 
budget of letters on her table and ob¬ 
served calmly—• 

“We are going to take holidays 
during our friend’s absence, my child. 
You have been working so diligently 
that perfect change will be a good 
medicine. This is Jack’s day, and he 
is planning a picnic, so run off and see 
what it is to be.” 

“Such a lark!” cried Jack, in the 
height of a gala mood. “Jerry is 
coming over, you remember Jerry, he is 
no end jolly, and he rows like a brick, 
and we are going down to the island in 
the boats! ” 

The little river running through the 
park was perfectly safe for boating, 
being, in fact, a little more shallow than 
was agreeable, for the boats continually 
got aground. Marion had learned by 
this time to take her turn with the oar, 
and with Ellie had spent many a lovely 
afternoon on the water. The excursion 
to the island, however, was a day’s work, 
and all its charms had been repeatedly 
dilated upon as a transcendent joy to 
the eager listener. Now she was to be 
one of this merry crew, she was to see 
the green island for herself. 

Mr. Brown, with Ethel and Celia in 
charge, was to row one boat, while the 
larger one would take the two girls with 
Jerry and Jack. William would under¬ 
take to drive Mrs. Trelawney and the 
two little boys over by dinner-time, and 
would take care of the lunch-baskets. 
Just as it was time to start, Jack was 
found in the housekeeper’s room, giving 
wild suggestions as to the picnic dinner, 
mentioning all kinds of impossible deli¬ 
cacies which usually figure at indoor 


feasts. Mrs. Mathews, the old house¬ 
keeper, listened and smiled, andpromised 
everything ; but when the hour to un¬ 
pack the baskets arrived, Jack had for¬ 
gotten his desire for trifle and jelly, and 
was only too thankful for the solid com¬ 
fort found within the covers. 

“ Now for a lark ! ” cried Jack; as 
the party took their seats. “ Hallo, sir, 
shall we give you right of way ? ” 

“No, let us see who reaches the 
willows at the bend first,” cried Mr. 
Brown. “Come into line, and Miss 
Bosco will start us.” 

This tactful appreciation of the spirit 
of the hour was a master-stroke of art. 
The boys were, of course, more than 
delighted. The tutor, however, had not 
been of the elect eleven at Oxford for 
nothing, and made play with the oars 
in a manner that wrought the enthusiasm 
of both boat-loads to boiling-point. By 
the time Jack’s boat reached the willows, 
Mr. Brown was holding on to a drooping 
branch and resting on his oars. 

“After you, sir,” said Jerry with an 
elaborate and solemn bow'; but as may 
well be understood, Mr. Brown did not 
make use of his superior powers in a 
manner which would remove him too far 
from the effervescent spirits in the 
second boat. 

Ellie elected to steer, but was in a 
provoking humour, and zig-zagged 
across the stream in an irregular way 
that was excessively irritating to the 
bo} r s. Then she gave herself up to a 
provoking fit of the giggles, and every¬ 
one knew that she was in a mood which 
would be sure to end in some mischievous 
freak, perhaps landing them all in the 
shallows, whether they would or no. 

“ Ellie, now come, Elbe dear, do steer 
straight! What will Mr. Brown think 
of us ? He goes straight as a die,” 
from Jack. A blank look from Ellie, 
who, in apparent aimlessness, pulled the 
boat against the bank, and a moment 
later sprang ashore. 

“ Run and get her, Jack,” said Jerry, 
“ she’ll be out of sight in a minute ! ” 

“Well, you run one way and I will 


the other,” replied Jack, and without 
remembering that Marion was not so 
well practised in boating incidents as 
themselves, out sprang both boys and 
left her alone in the boat. Away went 
the small craft on the swift current, and 
who knows where it would have stopped 
had not the curate reached a ready oar 
to the frightened girl at the bend of the 
river. Meantime, howls awd shrieks of 
dismay from the bank showed that the 
deserters were aware of the accident, 
and all three came flying towards the 
bend full of self-reproach as they caught 
sight of Marion’s white face. 

“Ellie shall not steer any more!” 
cried Jack, as he took up his oar. 
“ That is, unless she will promise-” 

“What shall I promise,” asked she, 
innocently, “ to keep you two boys still 
in the boat ? ” 

“Yes, promise that,” said the tact¬ 
ful Jerry, who had a great deal of in¬ 
fluence over the wilful little lady. “ If 
we had held to our oars this never would 
have happened. I hope you will forgive 
us, Marion, for leaving you so suddenly.” 
Then, turning to the curate, “ I assure 
you, sir, we will take better care of the 
ladies for the future.” 

“I am glad to hear it,” said Mr. 
Brown, the twinkle in his eyes meeting 
that of Jerry’s with swift comprehension. 
As for Ellie, Jerry’s amiable mag¬ 
nanimity made a saint of her for the 
rest of the day ; she steered admirably, 
giggled no more, but related a marvellous 
story of a robber fortress whose ruins 
stood on the river bank, which held the 
boys enthralled. 

“Whoopi There is the island!” 
cried Jack, at length. “Why, how 
shallow the water is; we shall have to 
carry the boats ashore. Off with your 
boots, Jerry, we can’t get up to the 
wharf.” 

Mr. Brown was already in the water 
drawing his boat up to the gravel beach, 
and the delighted boys followed suit, so 
that the girls were able to take a flying 
leap from the bows of the boat on to dry 
land. Soon after they had safely landed, 




the carriage was seen on the other side 
of the river, and both crews set off to 
bring the rest of the party and the 
lunch-baskets across. 

The island was very small, but offered 
a variety of interests to pleasure-seekers. 
For the romantic were the beautiful 
ruins of an old monastery ; for the scien¬ 
tific rare flowers and ferns, which grew 
over the rocky ledges and in the tiny 
woodland dells. But for the moment 
the practical, scientific and romantic 
spirits all met on common ground, an 
anxiety to find a perfect spot on which 
to place the contents of the tempting 
lunch-baskets. 

The romantic element after all was 
limited in number, consisting only of 
Marion and Mrs. Trelawney who, after 
a ramble over the ruins, sat down below 
the ivy-grown walls, the one buried in 
thoughts of the past, and the other with 
pencil and sketch-book, and a box of 
water-colours. 

As Marion with ecstatic delight in the 
beautiful ivy-decked arches lost herself 
in her work, she was for the first time 
conscious of her changed conditions. 
She had not to waste time in trying to 
find out what to put in first; she was 
able to get her distances with perfect 
ease, and how quick and true her touch 
had become. On the other hand, she 
saw so much more to-day than she had 
ever seen before ; Nature had a thousand 
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tints of which she had never been aware 
in her past sketching efforts. And one 
thing more, she herself had learned to 
be critical of her own work, for her eye 
was becoming educated to just pro¬ 
portions ; nothing would be “ very nice ” 
to her henceforth that was not true in 
outline. 

All the other members of the party 
had departed on fishing or botanical 
expeditions, sometimes one sometimes 
the other, for quicksilver elements soon 
tire of one pursuit; thus Jack’s fishing- 
line was apt to be tangled up in the 
willow branches as he carelessly left it 
while he dashed ashore to help Ellie pull 
up ferns or dig for bulbous treasures. 
The island was so small that the merry 
voices could be heard from one end of 
it to the other, and after a time Mrs. 
Trelawney called Ellie to come and 
fetch Marion, who was working quite 
too hard for a holiday excursion. So 
she, too, entered upon the larger in¬ 
terests of the hour, tried fishing with 
the kindly Jerry, ferning with Ellie, and 
orchid-hunting with Ethel and Celia. 

All too soon Mrs. Trelawney an¬ 
nounced that it was time to return 
home, so the merry party gathered their 
many treasures together and packed 
them safely in the luncheon-baskets, 
which were confided to the coachman’s 
care with strictest injunctions as to 
their safe keeping. 


EMILIA—THE VESTAL. 

By ARTHUR TEMPLE. 


CHAPTER IV. 

was the year a.d. 
64. Nearly three 
years have passed 
away since ^Emilia’s 
memorable visit to 
the amphitheatre. 
She was now nine¬ 
teen, and no longer 
the youngest of the 
Vestals. Marcella’s 
health had failed, 
and she had been 
compelled to sur¬ 
render the proud 
title of Maxima Vestalis Virgo to Hermione, 
while a cousin of ./Emilia, a child of the noble 
Claudian family, had been chosen to fill the 
vacancy thus caused in the college. 

Notwithstanding these changes, the tender 
relations of the holy sisters towards one 
another had been maintained. Chloris, too, 
was still their attendant and confidante, and 
throughout the time of sorrow which had 
followed the news of the soldier’s death, her 
devotion to her young mistress, /Emilia, had 
been unremitting. 

Phylas had found no pretext for revenging 
himself upon the Vestal for the slight which 
he imagined she had inflicted upon him by 
her refusal to entrust him with her inheritance. 
He had watched with bitter dissatisfaction her 
growing influence over her sisters, and had 
seen, too, that on the rare occasions when she 
appeared in public, the Romans regarded her 
with a love that was almost adoration. Her 
beauty, her benevolence, and the zeal with 
which she discharged the functions of her 


high office were everywhere the subject of 
reverent admiration. 

The wickedness and corruption of the 
Imperial Court had been increasing at head¬ 
long speed, and all classes were sunk in 
shameless profligacy. But sober men felt that 
while Vesta’s worship was in the hands of 
such priestesses as Hermione and /Emilia, the 
city’s safety was assured. 

Nero had been continuing to persecute the 
Christians with hideous barbarity; but great 
as was /Emilia’s pagan piety, she had never 
ceased to regard the despised and apparently 
harmless sect with interest and even toleration. 
The change of scene which she had sought 
and obtained three summers ago had done 
much towards restoring her self-control; but 
it was natural that even amidst the delicious 
repose of Baiae and Naples thoughts of 
Caesonius should come into her mind, only 
to be dismissed with a sigh as being incon¬ 
sistent with her vows to Vesta. 

One afternoon, however, in the month of 
July, these thoughts had been very persistent. 
She had, an hour or two before, been enjoying 
the air under the shade of the chestnut trees 
on the Palatine Hill. Chloris was with her, 
and the bearers of her litter and her attendant 
lictor were sitting on the turf a few paces 
away. Stray passers-by saluted her with the 
reverence habitually shown by Romans towards 
the holy maidens. Suddenly, as a tall figure 
came near, FEmilia’s hand tightened on the 
slave’s arm. Chloris looked up at her mistress 
and then towards the pedestrian, whose swarthy 
skin and garb denoted that he was probably 
an Alexandrian merchant. 

^Emilia’s quick eye had pierced through 
the disguise, admirable though it was, and 
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Then Mr. Brown took right of way 
and headed up-stream for home, and 
the boys followed with Ellie steering as 
before, all four young people being in a 
rollicking mood which brought them to 
the comic song as safe outlet for their 
effervescent gaiety, and Ellie sang a 
beautiful second to— 

“ Possum up a gum-tree, 

Cooney on a stump.” 

while Mr. Brown joined very heartily in 
all the choruses, and even led the theme 
when the boy-voices cracked. 

This picnic was only a beginning of 
festivities. The Park was thrown open 
to the villagers, and a tea given to the 
school-children, which kept the young 
girls busy all day in making the flower 
decorations and cutting cake. Another 
day was given to a cricket-match, in 
which Jack was the captain of an eleven 
of boys. In fact, there were so many 
amusements, parties, picnics and tennis- 
matches, that every day was well filled, 
and Marion’s foot was not once set 
inside the studio. Her feelings may be 
imagined then, when one day as she 
dismounted from Elbe’s pony, her face 
flushed with exercise, her waving hair 
straying in rings over her blue habit, a 
stately figure appeared, as it were, out 
of the earth. 

Bob Lowe had returned. 

(To be continued.) 


had seen in the supposed African trader the 
exiled Nazarene. 

The eyes of the two met for a moment. 
Caesonius perceived that he was recognised, 
and that the Vestal had but to call to the 
lictor to secure his instant arrest. His in¬ 
tuition, however, told him that he was safe. 
/Emilia made no attempt to betray him, and 
without quickening his steps or losing his self- 
possession, the young Nazarene walked past 
the two groups and was quickly lost among 
the trees. 

“ Do you know who that was, Chloris ? ” 

“ I do,” said the slave, whose instinct was 
rapid. “ I have seen him many times of late 
in Rome. Truly, these Christians are bold.” 

“ Let us go back,” said ^Emilia, whose face 
showed her agitation. Entering her litter she 
drew the curtains close, although the heat of 
the day was extreme. When the hour arrived 
for FEmilia to take her turn in tending the 
sacred flame, it found her languid and preoc¬ 
cupied. For the first time in herlife she felt as 
she placed fresh fuel on the altar, a conscious¬ 
ness of impending trouble difficult to shake 
off. The flame leapt up brightly as if to belie 
her gloomy forebodings, and she sat down on 
one of the parti-coloured marble benches to 
watch. 

An hour later Phylas entered the temple. 
A shout of dismay broke from him at the 
sight which met his gaze. /Emilia was 
asleep, and the sacred fire which had burnt for 
centuries had gone out. 

She started up at the cry, and as she 
became conscious of the full extent of her 
neglect she buried her face in her hands in 
an agony of shame and grief. The other 
Vestals, alarmed by the priest’s cry, hurried 
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into the hall, and when the terrible truth was 
revealed to them also, they filled the temple 
with lamentations. 

They knew what the consequences of 
Emilia’s negligence would be. They knew 
that from time immemorial the laws of Rome 
had required that the punishment of a Vestal 
who should allow the sacred flame to expire 
should be scourging with rods. Their love 
for Emilia was no less strong than their 
jealousy for Vesta’s honour and the nation’s 
safety. But they were powerless to interfere. 

Nothing could avail to save their sister but 
the direct interposition of the goddess. They 
had heard that this had happened in bygone 
days, but they felt that the tradition rested 
on a slender foundation of fact. 

Phylas was the most demonstrative of all 
in his expressions of woe, but in his heart 
he rejoiced that the time of vengeance had 
come. He cared naught for the goddess, and 
secretly laughed at the ritual as the relic of 
an old-time superstition. He was Pontifex 
because the position gave him full opportunity 
of satisfying his avarice. He had schemed 
to obtain control of Emilia’s heritage, and his 
failure had rankled deeply. Now it was his 
turn, and with brutal glee he reflected that 
the scourging must be administered by his 
hand alone. 

He determined that no stone should be 
left unturned to publish the girl’s shame. 
A pontiff careful of Vesta’s honour would 
have secured absolute secrecy for the mis¬ 
chance. Not so Phylas. He wanted to 
destroy for ever the authority of the erring 
priestess, and before night fell half Rome 
knew the worst. 

The news created profound agitation and 
dismay, and men felt that the state was in 
dire peril until the injured goddess could be 
appeased. 

One by one the grief-stricken Vestals sought 
their apartments. They had no heart to meet 
together for pleasai.i: conversation or for the 
evening meal. How could they be light¬ 
hearted when the joy and dignity of their 
service was lost ? Plow could they do aught 
but mourn, until the flame could be relighted 
by the Pontifex with much solemn ceremony ? 

Darkness came on. In their house was the 
silence of the tomb. The lamps burned low 
and accentuated thereby the gloom. Emilia 
lay on her couch, but sleep mocked her eye¬ 
lids. It was not so much the dread of 
coming punishment—horrible though such 
dread was—which lay heavy on her. It was 
the humiliation of it all. She who had been 
chosen to be a custodian of Vesta’s sanctity 
had betrayed her trust by giving way to mere 
vulgar slothfulness. 

Now and again soft footsteps approached 
her chamber, and she would repress her sobs, 
for she knew that her sisters were listening, 
and would enter if they thought she were 
awake. She shrank from their comfort, tender 
though she knew such comfort would be, and 
felt that she must expiate her crime alone. 
Then as the footfalls died away in the 
corridors her pent-up grief would burst forth 
again, and she would rock herself in utter 
misery. 

The night was intensely hot. Lightning 
flashed incessantly, and appalling thunder¬ 
claps shook the temple, as if Jupiter was 
taking vengeance upon the city for the insult 
done to Vesta. 

Once only were the curtains of Emilia’s 
chamber lifted. She raised herself on her 
elbow, and saw Chloris. The slave approached 
her couch silently, and bending low, kissed 
the hand of her mistress. “ Do not fear,” 
she said softly, “ the morning will bring joy.” 
And in another moment she was gone. 

A little later the heavy door of the Vestals’ 
house swung open, and Chloris with bare 
feet passed out. The darkness, save for the 
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lightning flashes, was extreme, and the hot 
air smelt sulphurous. The silence of the great 
city was unbroken. 

At the top of the marble steps Chloris 
paused, and raised her arms in supplication. 

“O Mother Vesta! ” she prayed, “let not 
thine anger be great. Aid me, and return to 
thy temple.” Such was the prayer, brief and 
simple indeed, but bringing comfort to the 
heart of the woman who uttered it. 

A broad granite pavement led from the 
Regia to the house of the Pontifex, whither 
she was bound. Chloris could see nothing 
but the night’s pitchy blackness; she could 
only grope her way. Her feet were cut by 
the ragged edges of the stone, but she felt no 
pain. Her mission was a desperate one, but 
her love for her young mistress gave her 
strength. How she should carry out her plan, 
what its difficulties were, what would happen 
to Emilia and herself if she failed, were un¬ 
important details to her in comparison with 
her determination to risk everything on one 
throw of fortune’s dice. 

When she reached the entrance of the 
house she paused and listened intently. 
Everything within was quiet. She saw that a 
lamp" was burning brightly in the pontiff’s 
private apartments, and for that she thanked 
the gods. The janitor, too, was sleeping 
across the entrance of the Vestibulum , and 
as she bent down and listened to his breath¬ 
ing which was regular and deep, she felt that 
her initial difficulties were over. 

Gathering her drapery round her she lightly 
stepped across the body, and entered the 
stately building, She had often been there, 
and knew not only all its arrangements but 
every one of its inmates. If she were met 
by any of the slaves her appearance would 
not awaken suspicion, for many a time she 
had been sent with messages from the 
Vestals when they required the pontiff’s 
sanction or guidance. Her only fear was lest 
Phylas himself should see her, and it would 
be difficult to evade his questionings. With 
a beating heart, therefore, she crossed the 
mosaic pavement of the atrium, and paused 
at the entrance of his library, where he was 
accustomed to spend his evenings when 
alone. 

Double curtains of purple wool shut out all 
sound from outside. Chloris raised the outer 
one and slipped noiselessly behind it. Again 
she listened intently, and heard the old man 
muttering to himself. She knew this habit 
of old and what it meant. Phylas was flushed 
with wine and his suspicions were lulled. 

Peering into the chamber she saw that the 
old sinner was sitting with his back towards 
her, and that across his lap was a bundle of 
rods. Chloris could with difficulty repress a 
shudder as she saw him take them one by 
one between his fingers, and test their fitness 
for their cruel work of the morrow. Every 
now and then he would sing snatches of some 
Bacchic song, as some rod more limber than 
the rest whistled as he cut the air with it. 
Chloris had not come to see this exhibition 
of malignity, but it strengthened her in her 
ultimate resolve to dare anything for -Emilia’s 
sake. 

Presently he rose, still unsuspicious that he 
was being watched, and opening a chest bent 
over it for a few seconds. Chloris stepped back 
and adjusted the curtain, for she knew that 
when he turned round lie would face her. 
She heard the lid close and the rustle of his 
sandalled feet as he settled himself again in 
his chair. Then she drew the curtain, and 
began for the last time her perilous task of 
spying upon the high priest of Rome. 

He placed some pieces of glass of curious 
shape and pattern upon the marble table, and 
began to examine them carefully. With them, 
too, were some slips of wood whose dryness 
seemed to satisfy him, for presently lie took 


up the whole collection, and threw it care¬ 
lessly into the chest together with the rods, and 
shut the lid with a bang. 

“ And now I must sleep. To-morrow my 
arm must be strong.” Thus addressing 
himself, he extinguished the lamp, and passed 
through the door on the further side of the 
room into his bed-chamber. As he clapped 
his hands for his attendant slave, Chloris 
emerged from between the curtains, and hid 
herself behind the chest. She waited an 
hour. Then satisfied that the pontiff was 
asleep, she stood up as well as her cramped 
limbs would allow, and raised the lid of the 
coffer. 

She had often heard the Vestals speak of 
these glasses, and of their mysterious power of 
collecting the sunbeams. She had heard, too, 
that by holding one of them above tinder fire 
could be communicated from heaven, and that, 
in bygone days, the sacred flame had in this 
way been, on more than one occasion, restored 
to the altar of Vesta. Thus it was that she 
had determined to try and save her mistress. 
Instant death and perhaps cruel torture would 
have been her punishment had she been 
detected. That her action in tampering with 
these mysteries was impious did not occur to 
her. She was ready to suffer the anger of the 
gods, provided ./Emilia was unharmed. 

She groped at the bottom of the chest until 
the cold glass and the rough edges of the 
timber touched her fingers; then placing the 
treasures in the bosom of her robe, she closed 
the lid, and passed out of the building as 
noiselessly as she had entered it. She re¬ 
gained the Regia unobserved. The lamp was 
low in-Emilia’s chamber, and the Vestal, worn 
out with sorrow, had fallen asleep. Chloris 
looked at her with mingled reverence and pity, 
and saw that her death-like pallor was intensi¬ 
fied by contrast with the two red spots which 
burned on either cheek. 

Then it was that Chloris felt the tension of 
her whole being relax. Triumph was within 
her reach, and in a few short hours she would 
win immunity from punishment for Emilia, 
and would restore the reputation of Vesta’s 
shrine. Stretching herself on a rug at the 
foot of Emilia’s couch, she w r aited for the 
coming of the dawn. 

When the first rays of rosy light flashed 
above the horizon, Chloris entered the tem¬ 
ple by a passage used only by the Vestals 
and those who served them. All was still 
within the sacred precincts, for there was no 
duty for the Vestals to perform, and therefore 
no obligation requiring them to remain. A 
momentary shiver passed through the slave, 
but it was born of excitement rather than of 
fear for herself. What if the morning should 
be hazy, or if the storm-clouds of the previous 
night should discharge themselves in rain ? 

“Shine thou, oh, divine Apollo, in thy 
glory. Hasten thy steeds, and fill the world 
with light.” As she prayed, Phoebus seemed 
to make answer, for ray after ray glinted 
through the easternmost apertures in the 
domed roof, and chased away the shadows 
which draped the glorious frescoes of the 
ancient hall. 

Chloris approached the altar, and with 
unfaltering hands she collected the charred 
remains of yesterday’s fire into a tiny heap 
which she knotted into a corner of her outer 
robe. Then taking the tinder from her bosom, 
she laid it on the slab which was scored and 
stained by the fires of 700 years. Above the 
tinder, yet not entirely covering it, she placed 
pieces of charcoal, and the tiny pile was ready 
for the devouring flame. 

It was still too early for the sun’s rays to 
strike the fuel; they were but playing obliquely 
on the pavement two feet or more from the 
base of the altar. 

Sitting down, she watched with beating 
heart the angle made by the beam of light and 
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the pavement grow slowly larger, until it 
touched the rim of the slab, a hand’s breadth 
from the timber. Then she rose, and taking 
the lens between her forefinger and thumb, 
she held it in the sunlight. The first attempt 
to focus the beam was ineffectual. The 
second and third also. Chloris groaned with 
disappointment. Was she to be baffled on 
the very threshold of victory ? The thought 


was maddening, and she applied herself for 
the fourth time to her task. She succeeded 
better, for a tiny disc of light the size of her 
thumb-nail was projected on to the tinder. 
Then as she moved the lens again, something 
prompted her to place her left palm between 
it and the timber. She drew her hand hastily 
away, for the luminous point burnt her. Thus 
encouraged, she raised the glass and held it 


steadily above the fuel, watching and waiting 
for the signs of fire. 

The pencil point of light dazzled her, and 
her arms ached with the unusual strain. 

In another moment smoke curled up through 
the charcoal. One end of the tinder was 
glowing, and as she breathed upon it, the 
whole leapt into flame. 

(To be concluded.) 


OUR PUZZLE POEM: “UNDERTONES.” 
SOLUTION. 


Under- T -on -E-S. 

Y® DIST ant-hills R veil ED-m-cloud 
Y® trees NEARBYR tossed AND tom 
Y® earth S wind-instrument FULLLOUD 
MAKES notes OF terror long- o UTD prawn 
crescendo SM high- T YFULLOF P-A -in 
burst WITH Y® S P-lash in- G-o FT HE-ra -in 
BU tin MY room Y® light- IS CLEAR 
A ND-m-MY SOUL sweet pea CEDOTIID well 
MY heart string SWITH 'kar'^ HYTHM ICC HEER 
WAKE music WITH A soot h-z>z-G SW ell 

f 

fort HOUGH wild (not in = ) out sides trikes ass AIL 
low-Y ES M -'high tier undcr-T-on-TL-s PRE veil 


UNDERTONES. 

The distant hills are veiled in cloud, 

The trees near by are tossed and tom, 
The earth’s wind-instrument full loud 
Makes notes of terror long out-drawn— 
Crescendos mighty, full of pain, 

Burst with the splashing of the rain. 

But in my room the light is clear, 

And in my soul sweet peace doth dwell; 
My heart-strings with a rhythmic cheer 
Wake music with a soothing swell, 

For though wild outside strifes assail, 
Love’s mightier undertones prevail. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 

One Guinea Each. 

Florence H. Crippen, Milverton, Somerset. 
Ethel C. McMaster, 23, Ross Road, Wal- 
lington. 

H. W. Sheppard, 63, Oakhurst Grove, East 
Dulwich. 

Edmund Snell, 4, Havcraft Road, Brixton 
Hill, S.W. 

C. H. Wimpress, Clifford House, South Road, 
Smethwick. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Dinnie Farrington and Edith E. Farrington, 
Mina G. Patterson, Jennie Reed. 

Highly Commended. 

G. A. Allan, Rev. S. Bell, Kathleen Bruce, 
Walter W. Biyant, Mrs. W. Chance, M. A. 
C. Crabb, Jessie F. Dulley, Amy Eagleston, 
Elizabeth Farrington, W. Farrington, Mrs. 
W. H. Gotch, M. E. Hancock, C. G. Hemp¬ 
hill, G. M. Hollis, B. P. Horseman, Arthur 
P. Pollok, Ellen M. Price, Fanny Shepard, 
Annie Simpson, Cecily Maud Speight, Violet 
C. Todd. 

Honourable Mention. 

J. W. Atkins, Emily Baker, M. R. Bamforth, 
Alice M. Banks, Miss Bennett, Arthur W. 
Bird, “ Blair,” A. Brebner, Miss N. Campbell, 
Mrs. A. E. Coombs, Bessie Coulson, Mrs. 
Charlotte Dalton, Gladys Dunderdale, Florence 
Ellison, Daisy Fisher, Elsie Glenn, Kathleen 
Goodison, Mrs. M. A. Hartnell, Hy. Hayward, 
Mrs. C. A. Holloway, Edith Howard, Thos. 
W. Hunt, Mrs. F. Jarvis, Adelaide S. Knight, 
Minnie Lazenby, Mrs. McPherson, Annie Mus- 
grave, Rev. V. Odom, A. Phillips, Joyce Pol¬ 
lard, Hannah E. Powell, Hemy F. Richards, 
Miss Robertson, Annie Robinson, Fanny 
Rowe, Annie B. Shoberl, Jeannie F. Sowdon, 
Ruth Whaley, Emily Wilkinson, T. H. Wood- 
field. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

It has been interesting to note the wonder¬ 
ful unanimity as to the difficult parts of this 
puzzle. So marked was this feature that after 


a short experience our avenging pencil on 
being confronted with a paper would with 
much natural grace instantly pounce down 
upon the weak places. This pleasing activity 
on the part of our assistant was not, however, 
quite so helpful as it might appear to be, for 
its work had afterwards to be very carefully 
checked. 

It is almost superfluous to mention the 
stumbling-blocks—they are to be found in the 
title, and in lines 3, 5, and ir. 

And what is there difficult about the title ? 
Surely it is a model of beautiful simplicity. 
There is not the shadow of a mistake in it; it 
has not even appropriated more than its share 
of printer’s ink, and in every way its clearness 
is beyond reproach. And yet more than half 
of the competitors fail to solve it, and in 
addition to the favourite “Tones,” we come 
across such perversions as “ Tears,” “Interest,” 
“Honesty,” “ To Verse,” “Love’s Heights,” 
and “ Over One’s Tea ” (a legitimate if some¬ 
what far-fetched rendering by-the-way). 

Concerning line 1 it is curious that no one 
remarks upon the absence of the greater por¬ 
tion of the first t in “distant.” In face of 
such unparalleled courtesy we beg most humbly 
to tender our apologies for the accident and to 
express the hope that the omission has not 
caused any serious inconvenience. The ant¬ 
hills with their somewhat aggressive display 
of inhabitants might easily have been mis¬ 
interpreted. Far be it from us to assert that 
there was any guessing at this point, but the 
context was rather suggestive, was it not ? 
We are almost afraid to enter upon a criticism 
of line 3, because of the abundance of material 
in the way of mad readings. Many of these, 
in spite of a fair interpretation of the two 
pictures are as unrhythmical as possible, as for 
instance :—“ The lower world’s trumpet full 
loud”; “The rolling earth’s clarionet full 
loud,” and a host of others, less generally 
adopted. 

The “ earth ” itself is variously given as 
“old world,” “entire earth,” “orient,” “low 
world,” and three papers from Buckingham¬ 
shire, with much originality, give “ The South- 
East’s Clarion full loud.” 

As to the “ second picture ” little need be 
said, it is clearly a wind-instrument, and as 


we expected attempts to identify it have, for 
the most part, resulted disastrously. The 
hieroglyphist intended that it should be a 
wind-instrument and nothing more, but with 
unaccountable perversity the artist has drawn 
a “ cornopean,” and that word triumphantly 
appears in many solutions. The “quantity” 
being right we have of course accepted the 
reading as correct. 

In the next line we found many substitutes 
for terror , of which “ anguish ” was perhaps 
the best. 

The crescendos in line 5 appears in com¬ 
paratively few solutions. “ Sea - swells,” 
adopted by some competitors, is obviously 
absurd, as there is nothing whatever in the 
puzzle to identify the note as C. “ Swellings ” 
is a legitimate but a most unhappy reading, 
and concerning all others we have nothing 
comforting to say. We should like to call 
the attention of one or two competitors to the 
spelling of “ crescendos,” they may with ad¬ 
vantage observe that two c’s are" necessary, 
and also that only two e’s are required. The 
omission of the second c cost one competitor 
exactly half-a-guinea. 

In line 6 we were pleased to notice that 
most of the solvers had discovered that the 
lash was in the form of the letter p, making 
splashing instead of “ slashing ” The soot in 
line 10 does not seem to have given much 
trouble, though one competitor writes dis¬ 
tressfully to say she can make nothing of the 
picture, unless it be some form of cake. Line 11 
was for the most part rendered very erratically. 
We felt bound to accept some of the substitutes 
for wild, as for instance, “fierce ” and “ mad,” 
but all other deviations from the original were 
held to be mistakes. The last line was solved 
by nearly all excepting those who had failed 
with the title. 

Our thanks are due to a number of corre¬ 
spondents for their kind letters. “A new 
competitor ” will probably realise her ambition 
if she tries again ; for a first attempt her solu¬ 
tion was most creditable. We are obliged to 
C. A. M. for his suggestion, the rule referred 
to shall be amended. We may also inform 
him that we are not a lady, and that his 
solution was not bad enough to afford us 
uncontrollable delight. 
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THE AUTHORESS. 


If of my words but one 
Should holy thought enthrone, 
That were enough to raise 
A joyfulness and praise. 

If into several hearts 
My word some truth imparts, 
What bliss without alloy, 

What gratitude and joy! 

If everything I wrote 
Responsive hearts could quote— 
Upraising truer men— 

Ah me ! what for me then ? 


Would all wash out of me 
A sinful pedigree ?— 

The stain of youth, the pride 
And selfishness beside ? 

The work of One alone 
Will for such ills atone, 

And near His side I lean, 

That I might get me clean. 

The best of all I say— 

My highest, greatest lay— 

If good it is, I wis 

That it is wholly His ! C. P. 


HOW GIRLS CAN HELP WORKHOUSE INMATES. 


PART I. 

E, whose lives are full 
of interests, of hurry, 
care and pleasure, 
are apt to overlook 
the fact that sur¬ 
rounding us are many 
helpless people who 
are passing away the 
hours we find so busy 
in a state of idle 
and wearisome 
monotony, laid aside as it were from the tur¬ 
moil and joy of existence, with nothing to do, 
and nothing to think about except their own 
incurable ailments and the fact that the only 
change they can ever know is in the quiet comer 
of a crowded churchyard. 

In thinking of the inmates of our various 
workhouses, the general idea is, that they are 
excellent homes for those whose infirmities 
and age preclude them from gaining their own 
living, and who are without relations rich 
enough] to keep them. Theoretically, all this 
is true*; but there is another side to the 
question, and one that does not present itself 
to our minds until we have, by visiting in the 
workhouse, found it out for ourselves. 

The able-bodied pauper, be it man or 
w f oman, are all employed in work for the good 
of the community, and their labour is a kind 
of payment for being housed and fed until 
brighter days come to them. They come into 
the workhouse for the winter and leave when 
they can again earn money. They are 
employed while taking refuge there, and they 
have the hope of better times in store, and 
wfith them life, however rugged and hard, is 
still life among their own class wfith its joys 
and sorrows. 

But there are others in the workhouse for 
whom there seems no hope, and whose fate 
has condemned them to live in what is knowm 
as the “Idle Rooms” of the place. These 
are the crippled, the imbecile, the aged. They 
are incapable of hard work, mentally afflicted, 
paralysed in limbs, broken down with toil, and 
in fact are useless, and know themselves to be 
useless. These unfortunates, whose whole 
previous life has been one of incessant toil, 
have now nothing to fill up the w r eary hours 
but sleep, and the discussion of the coming or 
eaten meal, or of the shortcomings of the 
matron or nurse or their own complaints. 
They are fed, they are clothed, they are 
v r armed, but no public institution with its 
multifarious duties can attend to the amusing 
of such waifs on life’s stream, and it is only 
private kindness and devotion that can help. 
Forced inactivity to the poor is a much greater 
deprivation than to the rich. For them, how¬ 


ever crippled, there are books, interest in the 
world’s doings, the visits of friends, the home 
life, and the thinking life. 

The home life of the poor is sordid and full 
of care, the weary hours of toil are many and 
the joys few; but take it all aw r ay, remove 
them from the familiar cottage whose scanty 
furniture w r as acquired by their own toil, cut 
off the visits of the gossiping neighbours 
whose news is food for the mind, and let them 
feel that they are useless and have no part in 
life, and can you w-onder that the unwonted 
idleness is no boon, and that their minds, no 
longer able to work in accustomed grooves, 
become clouded, that their disease increases, 
and that deprived of all they cared for they live 
the lives of the least intelligent of the animals. 

That to be idle is not to be happy we very 
w r ell know 7 , but we don’t believe it, but place 
ourselves in the same position as these afflicted 
ones, deprive us of all outdoor interest, cut 
us off from home life and shut us up with 
others as ill and as desponding as ourselves 
and w T e should soon understand. Work to 
the poor has ahvays been associated with the 
bringing in of the daily bread and wfitli the 
smaller and larger interests of living, and w r ken 
the hands and feet are too feeble to make the 
toil repay the effort, still the idea that work 
can bring them comforts is not gone, and the 
wish to work has not died aw r ay, and the 
knowdedge that by their own labour they can 
procure such extras as tea, tobacco and sugar, 
gives them an interest in life, and the mind is 
stirred to throw off the torpor that is surely 
stealing over it. 

It is to help these old people, and to 
brighten lives fast fading away, that w r e draw 
the attention of our readers to the matter, 
and wish to show them where private help 
can come in, and how to set about that help 
so that it may be successful. We are sure of 
the sympathy of our readers, and of the ready 
aid always given when any appeal to their 
kind hearts is made, but the wish to do good 
requires guidance, and it is necessary to learn 
by what means these poor people can be 
helped so as to be self-supporting as to the 
materials they require for their w’ork. 

The necessaiy first materials are supplied 
by a grant of twenty pounds from the Braba- 
zon Society, founded for the special purpose 
of helping the aged and infirm, but what is 
w r anted more than all, and what can only be 
supplied from the general public are men and 
women as teachers filled with an endless pity, 
and an endless patience who will set apart one 
day in the w r eek to the work, and not take it 
up hotly for a short period, and abandon it or 
set it on one side when it interferes wfitli some 
pleasure. Also they must understand that 
there is no romantic halo surrounding the task, 


and must be prepared for a certain amount of 
failure. It is difficult to teach the aged and 
the helpless, difficult to make the horny or 
shaky hand hold the crochet-hook or carving 
tool; it is wearisome to repeat and repeat the 
same instructions, or place the hands over and 
over again in the required position; and pity 
and patience will both be largely tried, but 
the clouded mind brightens in the end, and 
the feeble fingers become supple and the lmow- 
ledge of the good done repays all the toil. 

Under the teaching of several ladies, who 
weekly visited at various w r orkhouses, a one- 
armed cripple succeeded in embroidering a 
serge table-cloth with crewel work, although 
he had to help out his one arm with his teeth, 
while a bedridden cripple became skilful in 
fretwork. 

A man of seventy-eight years of age copies 
decorative paintings on to boxes, while one of 
eighty-three paints flow r ers upon screens, and 
a more ambitious cripple sketches out his 
own designs and paints them, while others 
are fully occupied wfith poker-w-ork, crochet 
and knitting. All these workers are exempted 
from manual labour by the guardians by 
reason of their infirmities, and wfithout the 
patient outdoor help that has taught them 
some new employment, w’ould live absolutely 
useless lives. 

There are also endless examples of the 
humanising effect of the efforts made to in¬ 
terest these people; the guardians acknowl¬ 
edge that it has raised the whole tone of the 
place; the doctors, that the patients derive 
the greatest benefit from being occupied, 
and that they are happier, more contented 
and more amenable to discipline, and this 
opinion is shared by the officials wfiio have 
charge of them; the visits of the ladies to the 
wards, the present of flow r ers and plants, the 
chat upon every day and common events, the 
interest excited in the work, and the emulation 
among the workers, brings in a wfiiiff of home 
life, and brightens the white-washed walls 
and the bare tables without in anyway 
increasing the poor-rates, or making anyone 
capable of living outside anxious to become 
a burden to the ratepayer. It is this fear, 
that the workhouse should become too at¬ 
tractive, that has sometimes set the guardians 
of the poor against any attempt to lighten 
the sorrow that these walls enclose ; but after 
several years of trial, the system wherever it 
has taken root, has been found to be an ines¬ 
timable boon to the infirm, and as only “ those 
w r ho are exempt from w r ork by reason of age 
or disease ” are taught, it is not likely, or 
feasible that an able-bodied man or woman 
would enter the w r orkhouse to benefit by a 
system for which they are not eligible. 

B. C. SAWARD. 
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THE AUTHORESS. 

(.Front the painting by J. A 7 . Lee.) 
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ARCHAEOLOGY FOR GIRLS. 


PART III. 

In considering tlie art of painting, we have to 
acknowledge that there is less to be derived 
from the study of archaeology than in either 
architecture or sculpture; not only do we 
know little about Greek or Roman painting, 
but that little has had no great influence upon 
the development of modern art. Therefore, 
if we want to trace the effects of archaeological 
study upon pictures, we shall find that it has 
been derived from ancient sculpture and 
architecture. In the pictures painted by the 
Italians at the close of the 15th century, we 
see at once the influence of the study of 
classical architecture. The works of Carlo 
Crivelli, for instance, abound in representa¬ 
tions of Corinthian capitals and other details 
borrowed from “the antique,” and somewhat 
later we find the same influence at work in 
the pictures of Botticelli, Luca Signorelli and 
Raphael. In the espousals by the last-named 
painter is a representation of a circular temple, 
probably designed by Raphael himself but 
entirely upon ancient lines. Now no great 
harm was done by the substitution of Classical 
architecture instead of Gothic into the back¬ 
ground of pictures unless, as in the case of Cri¬ 
velli, these architectural appendages to the pic¬ 
ture are so much insisted upon as to absorb an 
undue amount of attention when they become 
what painters call “ grinny,” in other words so 
much “made out ” as to be unpleasantly ob¬ 
trusive, and give the idea that they are grin¬ 
ning at you from the canvas. 

It is a remarkable fact that although no 
doubt the Italians of the 15th and 16th cen¬ 
turies were greater painters than the Flemings 
of the same date, yet when we compare the 
backgrounds of the pictures we find that the 
Flemings were immeasurably superior to the 
Italians. No Italian painter, for instance, ever 
produced a background so architecturally beau¬ 
tiful and at the same time so poetical as that 
of Van Eyck’s “ Adoration of the Lamb ” at 
Ghent, or those of the Legend of St. Ursula 
by Memling at Bruges. When we look at an 
Italian picture, even by Botticelli or Signorelli, 
we feel that the background might almost as 
well have been away altogether, and in Crivelli’s 
pictures the eye is wearied and sickened by the 
over-elaboration of the background; but this 
is never the case with the Flemish pictures of 
the same period, and we are inclined to 
believe it arises from the fact that the Flemish 
artists painted as backgrounds the buildings 
and objects which they saw around them 
every day, whereas the Italians bothered their 
heads by an affectation of Classical knowledge, 
and instead of painting what they could see, 
studied learned writers and authorities. The 
Flemish painters at a later period copied the 
Italians in their Classical backgrounds, and 
their pictures suffered in interest from their so 
doing. John of Calcar was probably the first, 
or at any rate, one of the first painters who 
copied the Italians in this respect, and, great 
artist as he was, one cannot help regretting 
his having taken this step. 

If, however, it is true, as we think, that the 
interest in the background painting of pictures 
decreased with the introduction of Classicalism 
into the art, another and infinitely more 
dangerous element was at hand, and was 
helped forward by the great Michael Angelo 
himself. During the 15th century, Italian 
sculptors and painters were constantly ex¬ 
changing ideas. No doubt this to a great 
extent arose from the fact that so many artists 
of that date practised both arts, and we see in 
the Ghiberti gates that many of the bas- 
reliefs are more suited by their design for 
pictures than for sculptures, and certainly 


Carlo Crivelli’s pictures suggest carving rather 
than painting. When Classical sculpture came 
to be unearthed and studied, of course it had 
great influence upon all the arts of the time, 
sometimes for good and sometimes for bad, as 
we see in the works of Michael Angelo him¬ 
self. His exquisite Madonna at Bruges, and 
the majestic and masterly statues upon the 
tombs of the Medici at Florence are creations 
that could only have proceeded from the 
brain and hand of a man who had made a 
profound study of “ the antique ” ; but what 
is to be said when that study of ancient 
sculpture was made the key-note and the 
guide to painting a vast picture ? “ The Last 

Judgment ” in the Sistine Chapel is marvellous, 
wonderful, gigantic and overpowering; re¬ 
garded simply as an exhibition of mastery over 
materials and representative anatomy it is 
almost superhuman; but did anyone ever 
gain one single religious impression from 
looking upon it ? Did it ever teach anyone 
anything ? What is the impression left upon 
the mind after seeing it ? Well, after gazing 
upon it we come away, not knowing whether 
to rejoice or regret that the pious Adrian VI. 
did not carry out his threat of white-washing 
it! In this vast picture the art of copying 
antique sculpture is carried to such an 
extreme point that the Almighty is simply a 
Flercules with a thoroughly Classical “ torso,” 
the male figures are sculpturesque anatomical 
studies, the female ones are Junos, and the 
demons are Pans! 

The great prophets and sybils painted upon 
the vaulting of‘the chapel are also “ sculptur¬ 
esque,” but in this case owing to their 
combination with architecture, their classical 
treatment is less pronounced, and as one 
does not look for such distinctively religious 
treatment upon a ceiling as an altar-piece 
the same objection does not hold good; 
from a decorative point of view the ceiling is 
quite perfect. 

When however one comes to study the 
exquisite paintings upon the lower part of 
the walls by Sandro, Botticelli, Luca Signorelli 
and the earlier school of the Renaissance, one 
cannot help regretting that Michael Angelo 
was allowed to destroy so much of the work 
of these painters to replace them by such 

a-(yes, we must use the word “ failure ”) 

as the fresco of the Last Judgment. This 
feeling becomes still stronger, when we reflect 
that the three masterpieces of Perugino were 
destroyed to make room for this work. 

This practice of adopting Classical sculpture 
as the guide and key-note for modern paint¬ 
ing was carried to a most ridiculous pitch of 
exaggeration by the followers and copiers of 
Michael Angelo, and we find in their works 
muscles like whipcords all over the body, 
the figure cast into a pugilistic attitude : 
eveiy statue in a most unnecessary state of 
nudity, and in violent motion, draperies blown 
about, and not unfrequently blown away 
altogether. To such an absurd extent had 
this copying antique sculpture been carried, 
that at the end of the last century Italian 
painters, because they did not find the reins 
or trappings represented in the marble sculp¬ 
tures which were discovered, representing 
horse-soldiers, or the swords and spears in 
the hands of the men, insisted upon painting 
their figures without these implements : thus 
there are to be seen in Italy pictures of armies 
fighting without arms, and horses rushing into 
the fray without either saddles or bridles ; 
and what makes such painting more idiotic is 
the fact that a careful examination of the 
genuine old sculptures will show distinctly 
that all these accessories formerly existed, but 
were composed of metal (probably bronze), 


which has simply disappeared through decay or 
has been stolen. The borings for attaching 
the bridles of the horses are distinctly to be 
seen in the “Elgin Marbles.” Here, of 
course, we have another example of the false 
and mischievous study, or rather imitation of 
archaeology, because although it was quite 
within the province of art that Lorenzo de 
Credi, Carlo Crivelli, Masaccio, and Raphael 
should, if they chose to do so. make use of 
archaeology to obtain materials for their 
pictures ; yet they made the kind of use which 
talented men do of material borrowed from 
other sources, just, in fact, as Shakespeare did 
in his plays, subjecting what they borrowed 
to that kind of treatment which genius displays 
when it borrows hints and ideas. Yet these 
later painters used archaeology in an indis¬ 
criminate and ignorant manner, copying the 
objects which it presented to their notice 
without assimilating them to the; impressions 
of their own time, the general design which 
they had in hand or the particular kind of 
work which they were practising. These 
painters overlooked, in their desperate struggle 
to become “Classical ” and “ archaeologically 
correct,” the fact that they were sinning 
against the very fundamental laws of art, by 
making one art imitate another. Now this 
can never be done without, in the long run, 
creating disorder. For as each art has its 
definite province and distinct object, it is 
impossible for one art to invade the province 
of another without introducing confusion. 
Common-sense alone, without any appeal to 
canons of taste, teaches us that p aintin g, 
sculpture, and architecture, cannot copy one 
another. Painting represents upon a flat 
surface by means of drawing and colour certain 
objects. Sculpture represents by means of 
carving or modelling a “ round ” or solid 
presentment of an object. Now it is evident 
that these modes of representations must be 
totally distinct. The early painters and to the 
present day the eastern nations never 
attempted to give the idea of relief or 
solidity in painting, and it will always be a 
question whether our plan of representing 
relief is right; no doubt we obtain by it a 
much more complete imitation of nature, but 
at the sacrifice of much of what is called the 
“ decorative ” quality of the picture, and there 
can be no doubt that the violently dark 
backgrounds and exaggerated rotundity of 
our portraits are affectations which must pass 
away; in fact, we see the advanced school at 
the present day abandoning them. If we 
look at a man sitting in a room we never 
see the whole of the light cast upon the face 
alone, and all the surroundings thrown into 
a kind of impenetrable gloom ; and there can 
be no doubt that this kind of effect is un¬ 
natural, nor is it warranted by any artistic 
requirements, because a picture treated in 
this way has no decorative quality; on the 
contrary, it has the effect of a dark hole cut 
in the wall with a face looking out of it. 
Nor should sculpture represent or imitate 
painting, for when it does so it becomes 
positively repulsive, the wrinkles in an old 
face may be carefully reproduced in a portrait, 
but such marks of age must only be slightly 
indicated in sculpture; in other words.painting 
should not attempt to represent the relief of 
sculpture, and sculpture should not attempt 
the naturalistic surface textures of painting. 
By making the one ari imitate the other 
Michael Angelo, great man as he was, left a 
dangerous example to his followers; and it is 
a great question whether the use he made of 
his wonderful knowledge in the Last Judgment 
has not resulted in one of the greatest 
injuries ever inflicted upon art, and whether 
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the decline of art may not be traced back 
to it. 

It may, we think, be accepted as a general 
rule, that in small easel pictures, or any kind 
of paintings which are intended to be en¬ 
closed by frames, and thus form movable 
objects, a far more naturalistic treatment is 
allowable than in what are called “ decorative 
works,” that is to say, pictures which are 
painted upon the wall so as to form permanent 
ornamentation to the structural portions of 
the building which they are intended to adorn. 
Our girls will easily comprehend that when 
one paints upon a wall, the work so executed 
should not aim at the obliteration of the 
wall. When one decorates a ceiling there 
should be no idea of ignoring the fact that it 
is a ceiling ; there should be no attempt to 
make the building look as if it had no roof, 
and for this reason, the walls and roof (or 
ceiling) of a building, or apartment, are 
structural portions of its architecture; and it 
certainly ought not to be the object of the 
painter who is called in to enhance the beauty 
of the building, to commence by annihilating 
its most important constructive features. If 
we look at the works of the earlier painters 
of the Italian and German schools, or at the 
wall-paintings in our own English churches, 
executed during the middle ages, we shall 
find that they either subdivided their work 
into a number of small subjects, so that the 
borders and enclosing lines of ornament should 
serve to insist upon the existence of wall- 
surface, or else they treated their compositions 
flatly and with little attempt at relief. But 
the later painters, after all good art traditions 
had been lost, seem to have cared for nothing 
except theatrical deception. And it is re¬ 
markable that they thought they were classical 
and were showing archaeological knowledge by 
these most inartistic tricks. There was an 
Italian artist of the name of Pozzi who 
flourished at the middle of the last century, 
and who obtained a great celebrity in his time 
for this deceptive painting. He was employed 
for the express purpose of painting the ceilings 
of churches and public buildings, so as to look 
as though they were open to the sky. The 
writer examined carefully the roof of a church 


painted by Pozzi. Certainly the 
first impression was (just for a 
moment only) that the building 
was open to the sky, and that 
angels and saints were floating 
about in mid-air. The angels 
were of course not in the least 
celestial and the saints were very 
mundane; however, the lie was 
not, at first, quite so transparent 
as one might suppose. A few 
minutes, however, completely 
dissolved the illusion, and one 
soon saw how the whole thing 
was done; the bodies of the 
figures were painted upon the 
vaulting and the arms and legs 
modelled out solid. At certain 
times of the day the effect was 
supremely ridiculous, because 
the light from the west window 
cast the shadows of the arms 
and legs across the faces of the 
figures and the painted heaven 
above them. Now of course no 
ancient people would have per¬ 
petrated such an absurdity as 
this, yet Pozzi had most scrupu¬ 
lously imitated Roman sandals, 
helmets, swords and other fea¬ 
tures, in fact -while slavishly 
imitating archaeological features 
he had disregarded all that was 
really valuable in the study of 
that science. The numerous re¬ 
mains of decorative painting in 
Pompeii, Rome and other places, 
the decorations of vases, mosaic 
pavements, etc., never fall into 
these mistakes made by Pozzi 
and his school. The mediaeval 
wall-painters, though they often 
introduced backgrounds and 
architecture into the composition 
of their wall-pictures, knew ex¬ 
actly where to draw the line, as 
may be seen by the beautiful 
treatment of the sacred subjects 
painted upon the walls of the 
Arena Chapel at Padua and the 
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upper church of Saint Francis at Assisi, by 
Giotto, those at Orvieto by Luca Signorelli, or 
the fragments preserved at the British Museum 
from St. Stephen’s chapel, Westminster. 

The fact is that although painting is allowed 
a far greater license than sculpture, yet it must 
never descend to mere tricks, because such 
deceptions are easily found out, and the very 
fact that they have deceived one makes them 
all the more hateful. The Almighty has 
implanted in the heart of man such a loathing 
for falsehood that he naturally resents it as an 
insult even apart from any moral teaching upon 
the subject. 

Archaeology exercised, as we have seen, 
such a powerful influence over architecture, 
sculpture, and painting at the Renaissance 
period, and subsequently it exercised a still 
more decided influence over ornament and 
decoration ; in fact it was in this branch of art 
that we first find classical tendencies appear¬ 
ing in this country. In the beautiful chantry 
chapel erected by Bishop West at Ely 
Cathedral at the very commencement of the 
16th century, we see in an otherwise thoroughly 
Gothic structure imitations of Roman or¬ 
namentation, and on the vaulting of the same 
chapel are painted scrolls and angels of quite a 
similar character; these are decidedly the 
works of Italians. In Wymondham Church, 
Norfolk, and upon the coffers containing the 


coffins of the Saxon kings at Winchester 
Cathedral and the side screens of the choir, 
we find carvings of the same character. These 
were executed under the episcopate of Bishop 
Fox at the commencement of the reign of 
Henry VIII. On the north side of the choir 
at Carlisle Cathedral is a beautiful screen of 
about the same date, adorned with carvings 
an l paintings which rather seems to appertain 
to French than to Italian work. The old 
stalls at St. Cross near Winchester—in London 
the tomb of Henry VII. at Westminster by 
Torrigiani, the monument of the Countess of 
Richmond also in the Abbey, and that of 
Dr. John Young at the Rolls Chapel, which is 
also attributed to Torrigiani; the circular 
disks, containing busts of the Caesars, at 
Hampton Court, are also fine examples of the 
imitation of antique sculpture which was in 
vogue at the. commencement of the 16th 
century ; of course much more of this kind of 
work is to be found in France and the Low 
Countries than in England. The western door 
of the Cathedral of Aix in Provence is one of 
the most beautiful and interesting examples 
of the earlier introduction into ornamentation of 
features borrowed from classical archaeology, 
and we see now how the movement came about ; 
the sculptor who achieved this exquisite work 
seems to have so delighted in his task, that he 
introduced everything he could think of, in 


order to enhance the interest, and as he had a 
most exuberant fancy he introduced beautiful 
carving of wild roses, thistles, animals, and 
monsters in the borders round the panels, and 
amongst the architectural embellishments we 
find Gothic canopies with crockets and finials, 
side by side with Corinthian pilasters adorned 
with classical cupids, tazzi, scrolls, tablets, 
candelabra, etc. Though the general effect is 
distinctly Gothic, the sculptor could have had 
no intention of inventing a new style ; he was 
simply pressing into the service of his art 
archaeological objects in which the people of 
his day were beginning to take an interest; as 
he efleeted his purpose in a rational and 
intelligent manner, he made a right and 
judicious use of archaeology, and when we look 
at his work we are interested in the playful 
skill displayed in archaeological imitation, 
because the ground-work upon which it is 
engrafted is sound and true, and there is no 
intention to deceive us. On the contrary the 
more carefully we examine it, the more we are 
struck by the lavish generosity of work and 
thought everywhere displayed, and when we 
compare such ornamentation as that at Aix 
with the preposterous attempts at deception, 
by Pozzi and others of the same school, we 
see what is delicate and beautiful in art, and 
what is contemptible and detestable. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HIS LAST MESSAGE. 

It was a cold, gloom)' day towards the 
end of the year. Juliet in the worst of 
her many possible humours was lounging 
in an easy chair by the fire, a yellow- 
backed novel in her hand. Her eyes 
looked dull and heavy; there was a 
flush on her cheeks that was not caused 
by the heat of the fire, and when she 
spoke her voice was very hoarse. She 
was suffering from a severe cold on her 
chest which, much to her annoyance, 
had prevented her from taking her 
singing lessons as usual on the previous 
day. Her mother, who sat with her 
knitting at the opposite side of the fire¬ 
place, glanced at her from time to time 
with an air of concern. She would have 
been so much better in bed; but Juliet 
had absolutely refused to remain in bed. 

“ I do wish you would not look at me 
so, mother, every time I cough,” ex¬ 
claimed Juliet, impatiently. “You-need 


not think I am going to die just because 
I cough a little.” 

“ My dear child, how you talk ! ” said 
Mrs. Tracy. “ I only long to relieve 
your cough. Would you drink a little 
black-currant tea if I made you some ? ” 

“Oh, mother, don’t worry me; you 
know how I hate all those decoctions. 
If only you would leave me alone.” 
And Juliet lay back wearily in her 
chair and took up her book again. It 
did not interest her particularly. Nothing 
interested her to-day. She was causing 
her mother a good deal of trouble ; but 
she was far more troublesome to herself, 
and that not because her head ached, 
her chest was sore, and she felt ill all 
over. There was an inner discomfort 
that was far worse than her physical 
ailments. In her inaction thoughts 
pressed upon her from which she would 
gladly have escaped. Her novel, ex¬ 
citing though the plot was, could not 
drive them away. Her own life-stOry 


was more absorbing to her at this time 
than any romance that human imagina¬ 
tion could conceive. She found herself 
forced to review certain of her past 
actions, and to ponder their probable 
consequences. Conscience had some¬ 
what to say concerning these, and its 
remonstrances irritated her though she 
would not own them to be well-founded. 
Then would come thoughts that were at 
once sweet and fear-inspiring, and 
visions of the future which sent the 
blood coursing more rapidly through 
her veins and heightened the fever with 
which her whole frame was throbbing. 

Her mother, watching her as she tossed 
from side to side of the big chair and 
breathed many a deep-drawn sigh, half- 
divined that the restlessness was mental 
as well as physical. For several weeks 
she had felt instinctively that her child 
was keeping something from her. It 
gave the mother’s heart intense pain to 
think that Juliet was withdrawing her 
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confidence, but she would not attempt 
to force it. She waited, hoping and 
believing that Juliet would soon of'her 
own accord confide to her whatever it 
was that troubled her. 

“There are your sisters,” said Mrs. 
Tracy, as the sound of the house-door 
being opened by a latch-key reached 
her ears. 

Juliet muttered something unintel¬ 
ligible. She had reasons of her own for 
not welcoming the return of Hannah and 
Salome, who had been taking afternoon 
tea with Mrs. Hayes at the rectory. 

The next minute the)'’ entered the 
room ; Salome rigidly neat in her 
deaconess-like dress, and Hannah well 
but soberly dressed and looking very 
big, strong, and imposing in her warm 
mantle and velvet bonnet. 

“Well, dears,” said Mrs. Tracy in 
her cheerful tones, “ have you had a nice 
time ? ” 

“I cannot say that it has been par¬ 
ticularly pleasant,” replied Hannah, in 
her distinct, deliberate utterance. “ We 
are later than we thought we should be ; 
but Mrs. Hayes asked us to stay a little 
while after the others had left. She had 
something to say to us.” 

It seemed to Juliet that Hannah looked 
at her as she spoke with peculiar sig¬ 
nificance in her glance. The immediate 
effect of the glance was to drive the girl 
into irritable speech. 

“Why can’t you shut the door after 
you when you come into a room, 
Salome?” she demanded. “ There is 
a most frightful draught coming tome.” 

“You should have stayed in bed if 
you feel every current of air so,” said 
Hannah. “ The room is already a great 
deal too warm to be healthy. Ah, I 
thought so,” she added as she consulted 
a small thermometer hanging against 
the wall, “ seventy degrees ! That is 
a great deal too high.” 

“ I don’t care whether it is seventy or 
eighty,” muttered Juliet, “ I mean to be 
warm. Oh, mother! don’t fidget with 
that screen,” she exclaimed impatiently, 
as Mrs. Tracy tried to adjust the screen 
behind her chair so as to shelter her 
more effectually, “ I do wish you would 
let me have a little peace.” 

“You are very ungrateful, Juliet,” 
said Salome, as Mrs. Tracy moved 
quickly back to her place with a look 
of pain on her face, “ mother has been 
doing nothing all day but wait upon 
you and that is how you speak to her ! ” 

Juliet hated herself for her impatient 
utterance as soon as it had passed her 
lips. But her sense that it was deserved 
did not make her less disposed to resent 
Salome’s injudicious speech. 

“ It was your fault that mother rose to 
move the screen,” she retorted, “ for you 
left the door open. We were comfort¬ 
able enough till you came in.” 

“Oh, hush! my dear,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Tracy, dreading a scene. 

The heavy double knock of the post¬ 
man resounding through the hall afforded 
a welcome diversion. Salome went out 
quickly to find what he had brought. 
She came back into the room with two 
letters in her hand. One she gave to 
her mother, the other, after scrutinising 
the address with a deliberation that 


aroused Juliet’s ire, though for once she 
deemed it wise to restrain it, she handed 
to Juliet. The girl’s colour deepened as 
she looked at it. It was but too evident 
that the air of indifference with which 
she thrust it into her pocket and turned 
again to her novel was assumed. 

The sisters looked at each other. 

“ What book are you reading*, Juliet ? ” 
asked Hannah, bending forward to read 
the title on its back. “ Oh, how can you 
waste your time reading such rubbish ? ” 

“ It is not rubbish,” said Juliet, 
stoutly, “ it is a splendid tale.” 

“ Utter trash, if not worse,” said 
Hannah, “ I hate to see such a book in 
our house.” 

“ What nonsense ! ” exclaimed Juliet 
warmly, “ there is no harm in the book.” 

“ I am afraid there can be little good,” 
said Hannah. “ What a pity you do not 
read something more elevating. I wish 
I could persuade you to join our society. ’ ’ 

Hannah was the secretary of a 
“Society for the promotion of solid 
reading.” 

“I thank you,” said Juliet dryly, “I 
have not the least desire to do so. This 
kind of reading is quite solid enough for 
me. I find uncle’s theory with respect 
to a light diet excellent when applied to 
the mind.” 

At this moment Mrs. Tracy looked 
up from the letter she was reading to 
exclaim, “ Oh, Juliet! your poor uncle ! 
he is very ill. Mrs. Carroll has written 
to tell me so.” 

“Mother!” And the next moment 
Juliet was by her mother’s side and 
eagerly trying to read the letter. 

It was the letter of a person to whom 
the inditing of an epistle was a rare 
and difficult undertaking, and it told its 
story with much circumlocution and 
apparent irrelevance. Its purport, when 
at last they succeeded in grasping it, 
was to this effect. Some days earlier 
Mr. Tracy had been caught in a heavy 
shower and had taken a severe chill. 
But he had refused to keep his bed and 
had spurned all the remedies which Mrs. 
Carroll’s wisdom could suggest. He 
grew steadily worse, but would not own 
that he was ill. Even when he was 
obliged to keep his bed he would not 
allow his landlady to send for a doctor, 
or to acquaint his friends with his con¬ 
dition. But to-day he was so much 
worse as to be unconscious, and Mrs. 
Carroll had taken upon herself the 
responsibility of summoning a medical 
man, and now, having with some difficulty 
discovered Mrs. Tracy’s address, she 
wrote to inform her of his illness. 

“ What a pity she did not telegraph,” 
said Hannah, “but these uneducated 
people always do such absurd things.” 

“ I expect she was afraid of frighten¬ 
ing me,” said Mrs. Tracy. “ It is very 
alarming, you know, to be summoned by 
telegram.” 

“ She should have telegraphed to me,” 
exclaimed Juliet excitedly, “I would 
have gone to uncle at once. I could 
have persuaded him to have a doctor. 
What will you do, mother ? ” 

“ I shall go to him, of course. I must 
go at once.” 

“ I will come with } r ou,” cried Juliet. 

“ My dear child that is out of the ques¬ 


tion. With such a cold on your chest, I 
would not have you go out for the world.” 

“ Really, Juliet, you seem to have no 
common sense ! ” exclaimed Hannah. 

Juliet flashed an angry glance at her 
sister, but forbore to urge her proposal. 

“I shall accompany you, mother,” 
said Hannah in her calm, deliberate 
manner. “It is not fit you should go 
alone. Already it is dark.” 

“Oh, thank you, dear,” said her 
mother gratefully. It was good in 
moments of agitation and uncertainty to 
lean upon Hannah’s strong, practical 
sense. 

They went away to get ready and 
Juliet sank on to a chair, coughing with 
renewed violence. She was really dis¬ 
tressed to think that the kind old man 
whom she had learned to love whilst 
laughing at his foibles, should be so ill. 

After a little while Salome slipped out 
of the room and went upstairs to exchange 
a few words with Hannah in private ere 
she quitted the house. 

“Shall you tell mother what Mrs. 
Hayes told us ? ” she inquired with some 
eagerness. 

“Certainly not,” replied Hannah, 
“she has enough to worry her now 
without that. You, of course, will say 
nothing to Juliet about it. Mother must 
hear it first.” 

“Yes,” said Salome, “ shall you tell 
her to-morrow ? ” 

“ That will depend upon circum¬ 
stances,” said Hannah sententiously. 
“We do not know what to-morrow may 
bring forth.” 

“Do you know,” said Salome, “I 
believe the letter which came for Juliet 
just now was from that Chalcombe girl. 
I saw her writing once in a book she 
lent Juliet, and I feel sure the writing on 
that envelope was the same.” 

“Very likely,” said Hannah, “ it was 
clear from the haste with which Juliet 
pocketed the letter that she did not wish 
us to know anything about it.” 

Juliet was coughing when her mother 
came into the room to say good-bye to 
her. “ My dear child,” she said tenderly, 
“ I cannot bear to hear ) r ou cough so.” 

“You will take care of her, Salome,” 
she added, addressing the daughter who 
had followed her into the room. “See 
that she has something hot when she 
goes to bed.” 

“ If she will let me,” said Salome, 
“ Juliet is not generally very ready to 
take my advice.” 

“ I shall go to bed immediately,” said 
Juliet, her manner plainly showing that 
she thought an evening in bed preferable 
to one spent in Salome’s company. 

“That will be the best thing to do,” 
said her mother quickly. “ Good-bye, 
darling. You must think of your poor 
uncle and pray for him. If I find him 
very ill I shall probably stay the night, 
but Hannah will come back to tell you 
how he is.” 

So Juliet, subdued and saddened went 
to bed, her thoughts following now a 
sombre and melancholy channel, very 
different from the thrilling fancies of an 
hour ago. She even forgot to read the 
letter which she had thrust so hastily out 
of sight when she saw that the writing 
was Flossie Chalcombe’s. 
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Hannah returned home at night with¬ 
out Mrs. Tracy. She brought a gloomy 
report. Mr. Tracy was suffering from 
acute pneumonia, and the medical man 
who had been summoned so late to his 
bedside could hold out no hope of his 
recovery. The scant regimen to which, 
for many years he had limited himself, 
had not built up a constitution which 
could well resist the attack of such a 
disease, even if it had not been left so 
utterly unassisted at the commencement 
of the assault. 

Juliet was distressed when she heard 
the news and she lay awake for a long 
while that night thinking of her uncle. 
She could not bear the feeling of empti¬ 
ness in the room, which her mother 
usually shared with her. She hated to 
sleep there alone, but not for the world 
would she have asked Hannah or Salome 
to bear her company, and it never 
occurred to either of them, though they 
saw that their young sister was really 
very poorly, to offer to do so. For all 
her apparent courageousness, Juliet was 
not endowed with iron nerves. Every 
faintest sound that reached her ears dur¬ 
ing that night caused her to shake with 
nervous terror. When at last she fell 
asleep she dreamed that her mother was 
dead and awoke crying bitterly. The 
utter stillness in the room seemed to con¬ 
firm the impression of her dream. Juliet 
longed for the morning to dawn, but fell 
asleep again as she watched for it. 

When she woke it was daylight and 
a brighter morn than London often 
knows at this season of the year. The 
sun was shining ; there was frost upon 
the window-pane. It must be very cold 
outside, and all the snugger and more 
inviting in consequence appeared the 
soft, warm bed. Since no one urged her 
to do so, Juliet decided that she would 
remain in bed. Perhaps by to-morrow 
her horrid cough would be better. The 
brightness of the morning inspired her 
with hope. After all her uncle might 
recover. He was not such a very old 
man. Doctors were often mistaken. 
Anyhow she would not give up hope yet. 
And her thoughts took a cheerful range. 

Suddenly she remembered Flossie’s 
letter which she had never opened. She 
sprang from her bed to find it; then 
nestling again comfortably amidst the 
pillows, she opened it. 

To her surprise the letter enclosed in 
the envelope was not from Flossie but 
from Algernon. Her cheeks burned as 
she read it. He wrote to tell her how 
distressed he was at not meeting her on 
the previous day and to implore her to 
let him know if she were ill. It was a 
lover’s letter, though the feeling it ex¬ 
pressed was conveyed rather by delicate 
insinuation and covert suggestion than 
in plain words. Juliet’s heart beat 
quickly; she trembled with excitement 
as she read it. Her vanity was flattered 
by the homage so subtly offered. There 
were passages which she read and re¬ 
read, putting ever more and more mean¬ 
ing into each vaguely turned suggestive 
phrase. She was half frightened at his 
audacity in writing to her yet could not 
wholly dislike it. She should certainly 
tell him that he must never write to her 
again. But meanwhile it was sweet to 


hold this—her first love-letter in her 
hand and dwell upon its words. It was 
pleasant to know that she had such a 
lover. All the morning the letter lay 
beneath her pillow, when it was not in 
her hand. She liked the manly style of 
the hand-writing, so utterly different 
from Flossie’s feeble flourishes. It was 
not easy to read indeed ; but even that 
seemed as it should be to Juliet then. 
She racked her brains to devise a safe 
hiding-place for this treasure. No eye 
save hers must ever look on it, yet she 
could not bear to tear it up. If she 
ventured to put it in one of her drawers 
her mother’s hand might some day light 
upon it, and Juliet shrank with a painful 
sense of shame from the very thought of 
such a possibility. 

As she was pondering this difficulty, 
her uncle’s sad condition for the time 
forgotten, Salome entered the room with 
a telegram in her hand. As she 
advanced to the bedside, her grave, 
solemn look told the nature of the news 
she brought ere she opened her lips. 

“Oh, don’t tell me!” exclaimed 
Juliet wildly, “don’t tell me that he is 
dead! ’ ’ 

“ Perhaps you had better read the 
telegram then,” said Salome grimly. 

Juliet glanced at the yellow sheet, read 
the few words it contained and dashed 
it from her. Then she threw herself face 
downwards on the pillow, drawing the 
coverlid well over her head. So Salome 
left her ; but looking back ere she closed 
the door she knew by the heaving of 
the bed-clothes that Juliet was sobbing 
violently. 

Some hours later Mrs. Tracy came 
gently into the room and approached 
the girl’s bedside. Quietly as she 
entered Juliet recognised her step and 


turned her head. It was a sad, troubled 
young face that looked up from the 
pillow. As she met her mother’s gaze 
the tears gathered anew in her eyes. 

“You must not grieve, dear,” said 
her mother gently. “ His end was very 
peaceful.” 

“ I must grieve,” cried Juliet bitterly. 
“ I shall always grieve. It is too horrible 
to think that if—if only we had known 
before, it might have been prevented. 
That horrid Mrs. Carroll! ” 

“Come, come. You must not be too 
hard on Mrs. Carroll. She acted ac¬ 
cording to her light. She did not know 
what to do better.” 

“ To think that he should die,” sobbed 
Juliet, “just as we were beginning to 
know and love him—we, who never had 
anyone belonging to us before. And he 
was always so kind—and—and—to think 
that I shall never see him again. If only I 
had known when I was there a fortnight 
ago that I should never see him again ! ” 

“Ah, my dear,” said Mrs. Tracy, 
“ it is one of the saddest things in life, 
that we do not know when the last times 
are. Your uncle was conscious for a 
few moments ere he passed away. He 
spoke of you. He said, ‘ Give my love 
to Juliet and tell her to be a good girl.’ ” 

“Oh, mother!” cried Juliet, sobbing 
bitterly as she threw herself into her 
mother’s arms. “That is just what I 
never can be. Everything is against my 
being good.” 

“Nay, nay, dear. Everything is for 
us when we seek to do right. All the 
powers of the spiritual world—God 
Himself—is on our side, and what can 
withstand God ? ’ ’ 

But Juliet shook her head despond- 
ingly. 

(To be continued.) 


THE GIRLS’ OWN CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
ACROSTIC POEM. 

By the REV. J. HUDSON, M.A. 

T O happy homes with carol and with chime, 

H as come once more the welcome Christmas-time ! 
E ach year the “ G. O. P.” delights to send 

G lad Christmas greeting to each absent friend ! 

I n cot and castle rings the merry song, 

R ound yule firesides collects the blithesome throng; 
L aughing and gay beneath the mistletoe, 

S ome lead the dance on light fantastic toe ; 

O thers, again, of more domestic mind, 

W ith books and work their peaceful pleasures find. 
N ow skaters keen their favourite sport pursue, 

C yclists wheel past and spurn the golfing crew! 

H omewards from far and near, o’er sea and land, 

R eturns triumphant many a truant band ! 

I n some poor homes, alas ! it is not so ; 

S orrow is present there, and want and woe, 

T rouble and care and biting poverty, 

Make Christmas seem miscalled “a time of glee.” 

A nd so amidst our brimming happiness, 

S trive we our best to succour and to bless 

A 11 who are suffering in want and pain. 

N o kindness thus conferred is e’er in vain ; 

N or ever does an act of mercy fail 
U pon itself a blessing to entail. 

A nd now we wish you every Christmas cheer, 

L ove, peace, and plenty through the coming year ! 
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JANUARY 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

A. D. B.—There is a Colonial training home for girls 
at Leaton, Brockwardine, Wellington, Salop. 
Practical instruction is given in housework, cook¬ 
ing, baking, washing, milking, dairy-work, plain 
dressmaking and cutting-out, bee-keeping and the 
care of poultry. Companion-helps are charged 

ios. a week, and can be placed in Canada and 
Cape Colony. Otherwise, girls of upwards of 
twelve years old are charged at 6s. a week, and 
those under that age at 4s. weekly. No pupil will 
be allowed to proceed to the Colonies without a 
certificate, and none are given unless she have had 
at least a six weeks’ training in the Plome. Write 
to the Lady Superintendent for all further informa¬ 
tion. It is not essential that a student of Leaton 
should become an emigrant. Pupils of the upper 
and middle class have their meals apart from the 
lower grade, and their bedrooms and sitting-rooms 
are separate also. 

Rose. —The Medical College for Women in Edin¬ 
burgh would be nearer to you than any London 
institution, office, 51, Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 
Qualifications to practise are granted, but if a uni¬ 
versity degree be desired, she must take it before 
beginning her medical studies. Degrees are 
granted by the University of London and the 
Royal University of Dublin. Apply to Alexander 
T. Hunter, Esq., C.A., Secretary of the Scottish 
Association for the Medical Education of Women, 
to whom we are indebted for a kind letter and a 
report. 

Happy Work. —We think that you might obtain 
some practical hints in gardening by correspond¬ 
ence with Mrs. Richmond, Woodlands, Lustleigh, 
Newton-Abbot. You might send in a set of que¬ 
ries on special subjects, and make an agreement 
for payment of the answers. Mrs. Richmond re¬ 
ceives ladies as pupils in practical gardening. Town 
gardening and florists’ work are taught at the 
Women’s London Gardening Association, under 
the superintendence of Miss Yates, 62, Lower 
Sloane Street. As you reside in Cornwall, your 
only plan is either to come to town for a course of 
lessons, or else to endeavour to make an arrange¬ 
ment for lessons by correspondence, if possible. 
We have given a series of articles on the subject 
of gardening. 

Daisy. —We think your best text-book might be found 
in a manual called Gardening for Gentlewomen 
and Town and Home Gardening , by Mrs. Cham¬ 
berlain, F.R.H.S. 

Floressa. —Apply to the Christian Women’s Educa¬ 
tion Union, Write to the general secretary, Miss 
Caroline G. Cavendish, Conference Hall, 141, Clap- 
ham Road, S.W. 

MUSIC. 

A Hampstead Reader. —Unless "you obtain some 
lessons on violin playing you will not only find it 
very difficult to play it, but may get into some bad 
methods of so doing. You can obtain instruction 
books at any music publisher’s. We do not give 
prices. 

Birdie. —Perhaps the London Organ School and In¬ 
ternational College of Music would suit you. The 
director of studies is T. H. Yorkc-Trotter, M.A. 
and Mus. Doc., Oxon. Address the secretary, 
Mr. Hilton Carter, 3, Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. The choir training is conducted by 
Henry J. B. Dart, A.R.C.O. Twelve lessons, of 
an hour each, are given for a fee of £2 2s., if taken 
one a week, and twenty-four lessons, of an hour 
each, for £2 3s., if taken twice a week. Write for 
the prospectus, which contains much information. 

Ax Old Musician. —There is the Organ Builder’s 
Benevolent Institution, which grants a pension to 
the widows of organists for the first two years of 
their widowhood. Also the Choir Benevolent 
Fund, for assisting sick members, Secretary, Mr. 
W. A. Frost, 16, Amwell Street, E.C. 

Innocence. —You should not begin lessons in singing 
till you be sixteen, and then in half-hour lessons. 
After that age the familiarities you name are un¬ 
desirable. 


COOKERY. 

Hettie and “ Jersey Wonders ” are thanked for 
their recipes. We give the first that came to our 
hands. Jersey Wonders: Take a quarter of a 
pound of sugar, ten ounces of butter, one pound of 
flour, three large, or four small, eggs, and a little 
nutmeg. Work the butter and sugar together till 
quite soft, throw in the eggs that have been pre¬ 
viously well beaten, and then add the flour and a 
little nutmeg ; knead for twenty minutes, and let it 
rise ; then roll it between your hands into round 
balls, the size of a small potato, but do not add any 
more flour ; flour your pasteboard lightly, and roll 
out each ball into a thin oval, the size of the hand ; 
cut with a knife three slits like bars in the centre 
of the oval ; cross the two centre ones with your 
fingers, and draw up the two sides between, put 
your finger through and drop it into boiling lard, 
which must be ready in a small saucepan ; turn 
them as they rise, and when of a nice brown 
take them up with a fork, and lay them on a tray, 
with paper underneath them. The lard must be 
boiling before putting them in. A stewpan wide 
enough to put three in at once answers best. Should 
the lard froth too much add a little fresh. When 
all are done, save the lard in a basin, as by adding 
a little to it, it can be used again. 

Dorothy and Others will find an excellent recipe 
for “ Sauce Tartare ” on page 619, vol. xiv. ; also 
for serving a cold entree of salmon. 

Ignoramus. —What is called “ Sheldon Pudding,” 
page 679, vol. xiv., is the best form to use for 
dinner. 

Josephine. —The following'is an excellent recipe for 
“ Rhubarb Marmalade ” :—Pare and cut into very 
small pieces two pounds of rhubarb, add a pound 
and a half of lump sugar and the rind of one lemon 
cut very fine ; put the whole into a dish or deep 
vessel, and let it stand till the next day, then strain 
off the juice; boil it from half an hour to three 
quarters, after which add the rhubarb, and boil the 
whole for ten minutes. 

Hatlin can use butter where suet is mentioned. 
Suet pastry is equally nice when made from butter. 

G. P.—The new method of preserving eggs is a very 
old one revived; but the Australians are using it 
and find it successful. It is simply to grease them 
well and pack in a mixture of flour, bran, and oat¬ 
meal. 

Margaret Ferrers and Snow on the Mountain 
will find a recipe for plain biscuits at page 256, 
vol. xiv. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bessie Eade. —We thank you for your very nice 

. grateful letter, and hope you will soon recover from 
vour illness, and return the thanks due to our 
Heavenly Father who overrules all second causes 
for the good of those who trust in Him. 

Irene Burgess should show the spot injured to a 
doctor, and inquire into the cause of such pro¬ 
longed discomfort. 

Laura. — A summer trip to Salisbury would be very 
interesting—the Cathedral, Old Sarum, and the 
wonderful remains of Stonehenge, dating from a 
period which archaeologists have not been able to 
determine. They are not Druidical, as commonly 
supposed, although the Druids may have made use 
of them, for they belong to the Age of Bronze. 
The remains at Aybury are much older, and are 
probably of the Stone Age, for the stones are not 
hewn, like those of Stonehenge. There are such in 
India, Algeria, Tripoli, Mount Sinai, and in the 
Caucasus and elsewhere. There were originally 
650 huge stones at Aybury, but the villagers have 
ignorantly broken them up to build their pretty 
houses, and only twenty now remain ! You could 
find inexpensive board and lodging, we imagine, 
in a cathedral town like Salisbury, and enjoy the 
fine air of the celebrated plains. 

Gertrude —Professor Darwin died in 1882 ; he was 
born in 1800. In his pursuit of natural science he 
too much disregarded revealed truth ; but it was re¬ 
ported that his opinions were considerably modified 
before his death ; and it is to be hoped they were. 


Ivy M. P.—The ends of wool remaining over from 

. former work may he used in various ways. Balls 
may be made for small children by cutting them of 
a uniform length, holding them close up between 
your thumb and hand, and when sufficiently thick 
in quantity, tying them firmly round with strong 
packing thread. You may also make fringe for 
woollen table-covers or other articles and tassels; 
or you can make door, bed, or hearthrugs of them ; 
or use the longer pieces in working cross-stitch in 
a sort of harlequin style, long lines and short lines 
blending, or contrasting the colours so as to look 
pretty. They can also be worked up into cuffs and 
muffatees for poor people and children. 

Red Tam o’ Shanter.— r. Capt. Whyte-Melville 
was born in 1821.—2. Asphodel was not a fabulous 
Greek goddess but is a plant, the bulbs of which 
were eaten by the ancients, who planted them near 
the tombs (not pleasant kitchen gardens!) under 
the belief that the spirits of the dead subsisted on 
them. Hence the asphodel was called “ the flower 
of death,” as the amaranth was that of life. 

A Canadian Admirer wishes to know “what En¬ 
glish girls are like.” Those of the upper class are 
well-grown, good-looking, and famous for their 
fine complexions. Until they attain the age of 
eighteen they are not “ out ” (in society), but are 
considered school-girls—as they ought to be. It is 
a mistake to say that “ they are not allowed out of 
the nursery ; ” substitute the latter word for school¬ 
room, the right place for them, so far as society is 
concerned. Of course in their own homes they 
have their meals with the family—dining at lun¬ 
cheon—till about sixteen, and then allowed to dine 
late with the family. This is the ordinary rule ; 
but of course there is no “hard-and-fast” one in 
all houses alike.—2. The 6th of June, 1878, was a 
Thursday. 

Blanche Silva. —If the present sent to you anony¬ 
mously were sent in so careful a way as to render 
the giver unlikely to be detected, then }ou had 
better say nothing to anyone (outside your own 
home) about it. If the giver were to know that 
you had discovered him to be such, you would have 
to write a kind, but dignified note, saying that, 
much as you appreciated the kind intention, you 
could not accept presents from gentlemen. 

A Mother. —You do not say how old your daughter 
is, nor what would be your limit as to the cost of 
board, lodging, and supervision. If a child, there 
is a Convalescent Home for Children at Southsea, 
at 5s. a week, and the length of residence three 
weeks. Address, the Lady Superintendent, Lam- 
bourne, Albert Grove, Albert Road. There is also 
a Convalescent Home, at Southend-on-Sea, for 
children, Mount Pleasant. Apply to Matron ; the 
charge, we believe, is from 8s. to 12s. a week for a 
month’s residence. There is one, likewise, at 
Broadstairs, St. Mary’s, connected with the Ch. 
Exten. Society. Secretary, Miss Ashdown, 27, 
Kilburn Park Road, N.W. Residence for three 
weeks, at 7s. a week. 

Horpyna (Poland).—We greatly regret that your 
kind and interesting letter was one of those in a 
packet so long overlooked. You have made your¬ 
self very intelligible, notwithstanding the difficulties 
under which you acquired English ; but we fear 
you could not write sufficiently well for publication. 
We are sure that the articles about Polish Litera¬ 
ture would be very interesting. Accept our best 
wishes. We are very glad that you enjoy our 
paper so much. “Our Girls” are to be found all 
over the world and of every nationality. 

E. E.—Our article on “ The Use of Empties,” in 
vol. xiv., November 5th, 1892. 

Creamery. —The breed of cows that gives the greatest 
amount of cream is the Jersey. Those of Holstein 
often give more milk, but the record was beaten by 
a Jersey cow, “Eurotiama.” The Durham, Gal¬ 
loway, and Ayrshire breed are far behind the Jersey 
as regards butter. Of course } r ou would have to 
pay a high price for one of them. 

Gyp.— The agents which disturb the sea and produce 
its violent storms reside near or above the surface. 
None of them agitate the great depths of the 
ocean. 
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THE GIRLS OWN PAPER. 


Women are very steadily broadening their 
field of labour. The latest innovation is 
the appointment by one of the vestries in 
London of a woman to collect the church 
rates. 

In the days of the Venetian Republic the 
Doge’s wife was obliged to take an oath, upon 
her husband’s election to the office, that she 
would accept no gifts but flowers, sweet 
herbs, balsam, leaves, and rosewater; that she 
would not write on behalf of any man to her 
husband or to his council; and that she would 
never ask for any favour or office for any one. 
Private intrigue and domestic considerations 
was thus militated against. In the earlier 
days of the Republic the lot of Venetian 
women was not particularly happy. They 
lived in the most rigorous seclusion, rarely 
leaving their gloomy palaces even for church. 
This state of things continued until the Greek 
wife of Doge Servo introduced habits of 
luxury from Byzantium. Her “ evil custom of 
washing her whole person,” her baths of dew 
and her excessive use of perfumes, were at 
first regarded with horror, but her down¬ 
trodden sisters were not slow to profit by her 
example. 

The Secretary for India has appointed Miss 
vS. B. Williams as principal of the Girl’s High 
School at Trivandrum. Miss Williams took 
the Victoria University degree of B.A., with 
honours in history before she went to Oxford. 
She was elected a scholar of Somerville in 
1892, and graduated in the honours school of 
modern history at the University. Her bril¬ 
liant record speaks well for her future work, 
which entails great responsibility. 

The Queen’s private dining-room at Bal¬ 
moral is a very homely and simple apartment. 
Its principal decorations are water-colour 
sketches, which are more remarkable for the 
fact that they are the work of various members 
of the Royal Family, than for any special 
talent they display. 

A Lady’s hairdresser has been divulging 
secrets. The largest quantity of false hair 
comes from China and Japan. It is so plenti¬ 
ful that it only costs about 45s. a pound for 
tresses of upwards of a yard in length. It is, 
however, rather coarse and hard. The highest 
price is gained by blonde hair, which fetches 
as much as twenty guineas a pound, and 
comes almost entirely from the Scandinavian 
Peninsula. Italy, the Black Forest and the 
country districts of Thuringia are also sources 
of constant supply. 

German women are the most domesticated 
in the world. But the flood of feminine 
advancement has at last reached Berlin. A 
club for ladies has been opened in the 
Koniggratzer-strasse in that city under the 
name of the “Victoria Club.” It is the 
first institution of the kind and will supply a 
very urgent need, as in Berlin it is not con¬ 
sidered correct for ladies to go to refreshment- 
rooms alone as they may in London. At 
this new club they may see the papers, write 
letters and have meals at a very reasonable 
price. 

Every time the Empress of Austria uses 
the State jewels she is obliged to give a 
written receipt for them. Consequent!)' her 
majesty prefers to choose from her own private 
collection which is estimated at the value of 
three hundred thousand pounds. 
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America is certainly the land of promise 
for women. Miss Elizabeth Fleming has 
been appointed crier of the United .States 
District Court at Portland, whilst in Ken¬ 
tucky a Miss Tompkins has been appointed 
assistant marshal of the United States Su¬ 
preme Court. 

There are sixty banks in America where 
women are employed, and curiously enough, 
out of the whole number all, save one, are 
either married or are widows. Another curious 
feature of this employment is that no two 
women are found in any one bank, and no 
two banks where women hold positions of any 
kind are located in the same city or town. 
This proves incontestably that the employment 
of women in American banks is not merely an 
experiment but that the conviction of woman’s 
ability obtains in no less than sixty com¬ 
munities. The posts filled range from bank 
trustees, presidents, vice-presidents, to cashiers 
and assistant cashiers. 

The year 1809 saw the birth of many 
famous men. Mendelssohn, Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Tennyson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Professor Blackie, and Darwin, all having seen 
the light first in this year. And with one 
exception all these great men have lived to be 
eighty or thereabouts. 

Medical opinion, apropos the rage for 
cycling amongst women, declares that the 
exercise is peculiarly harmful for young girls, 
and that it is a fruitful source of consumption 
and heart complaint. 

The now well-renowned Mudie’s Library 
was first started by the late Mr. Charles 
Mudie, who died in 1890, in a small news¬ 
paper and stationery shop in Southampton 
Row in 1844. He lent out cheap books at a 
penny a volume, and from this modest be¬ 
ginning the present system with its wide 
ramifications has developed. 

This is the opinion of Madame Loiseau, a 
celebrated French lady poet, novelist and play¬ 
wright who has been crowned by the French 
Academy, on English women writers : “ What 
I do admire in the England of womanhood is 
the earnest educational ideal aimed at. I 
consider that you ought to be quite as proud 
of women like Mrs. Everett Green or Miss 
Toulmin Smith as of the showier writers of 
startling fiction. Women have a great field 
before them in the patient collation and editing 
of valuable historical documents. This is the 
tapestry to be worked by the refined dames 
of to-day. If other work did not beckon me, 
I could end my days happily in the sweet 
drudgery of a State-paper office, working for 
some French Camden Society.” 

This story indicates the opinion in -which 
the inhabitants of certain towns are held in 
the North, where it is very well known. The 
conversation is supposed to be between a bus- 
driver and conductor in a North-country city. 
“ Who is in the bus ? ” asks the driver. 
“ Well! ” replies the conductor, “ there’s a 
Liverpool gent, a Manchester man, an Oldham 
chap, a Glasgow body, and a fellow from 
Wigan.” The varying degrees insinuated 
by the titles are most ingenious. 

In China amongst the poorer classes, tea- 
leaves instead of being thrown away are 
carefully dried and used instead of straw to 
stuff pillows, cushions, and mattresses. 


The annual stock-taking of the Mont de 
Piete—the municipal pawnshop of Paris—has 
just been made. Amongst other things it 
was discovered that a wedding-ring pawned in 
1857 was redeemed last year after the ticket had 
been renewed thirty-six ' times ; seventeen 
francs had been originally lent upon it, and 
over fifty francs had been paid in interest. The 
tickets had been renewed annually for many 
years on several other articles, amongst them 
a pair of cotton curtains pledged for four 
francs twenty-two years ago, and an umbrella, 
originally pawned in 1849, being the most 
noticeable. Sentiment is probably the explana¬ 
tion of these continuous renewals. 

At Russian Royal weddings a most 
unbending etiquette is followed in the matter 
of dress. The ladies of the Court wear a 
specialised form of the national costume, 
consisting of a low neck bodice with puffed 
sleeves, a white satin petticoat embroidered 
with silver, and a velvet train embroidered 
with gold. A diadem is worn on the head 
from which hangs a long tulle veil. The 
maids of honour to the reigning Empress 
always wear scarlet, and also a blue shoulder- 
knot bearing the initials of their mistress in 
diamonds. The average cost of one of these 
dresses is said to be at least three hundred 
pounds. 

It is a curious thing that the sovereign’s 
head upon the coinage is, with a change of 
reign, altered alternately from left to right pro¬ 
file. Thus the profile of George HI. was repre¬ 
sented as facing the right; that of George IV. 
as facing the left; of William IV. as facing the 
right; and of the Queen again as facing the 
left. It would be interesting to know if there 
is any explanation of this alternation. 

For the first time a woman’s college has 
been helped by County Council and Parlia¬ 
mentary grants. This is Bedford College, 
which, thanks to the 1,200 given by these 
two bodies—£700 and ^500 respectively— 
has been able to materially reduce its fees. 
Bedford College is the oldest existing institu¬ 
tion for the higher education of women, older 
even than Newnham or Girton. Amongst 
its students have been George Eliot, Miss 
Anna Swanwick, Miss Frances Lord, Madame 
Belloc, Miss Beatrice Harraden, and several 
others. 

There are now in England three lady- 
churchwardens. By an odd coincidence they 
are all dowager ladies of titles. The Dowager 
Lady Hincllip officiates in a church in 
Worcestershire, the Dowager Lady Heathcote 
at the church of North Ealing in Hampshire, 
and the Dowager Lady Londonderry at 
Machynlleth in North Wales. 

A charming story is told of the little Queen 
of Holland who is just fourteen years old. 
She is more capricious and precocious than is 
usual with children of that age, and her 
mother, the Queen-Regent, finds it necessary 
to be occasionally severe. One day the girl- 
queen, wishing to speak to her mother, 
knocked with some show of temper at the door 
of the room in which the Queen-Regent was 
sitting. “ Who is there ? ” “ It is the Queen 

of Holland ! ” (imperiously). “Then she must 
not enter ” (peremptorily). To this unexpected 
reply the little queen made no answer. Then 
after a pause she said softly, “ Mamma, it is 
your own little daughter that loves you and 
would like to kiss you.” “ You may come 
in.” 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


E will now suppose the man 
and the woman to have 
found out that they suit 
each other; they would like 
to marry, live with each 
other, keep house together, 
so the day is almost fixed; 
if not the actual day, at any 
rate the month; perhaps it is during the 
Christmas holidays, or Whitsuntide, or at 
some other leisure time. 

How serious it all is, girls !—Marriage is not 
a matter to gossip about, giggle about, chat 
frivolously about; it is the most serious step a 
girl can ever take on her own responsibility. 

We can hardly expect a young girl to feel 
as seriously about it as an older or middle- 
aged woman feels about it, but seriously she 
ought to think about it, and she ought to feel 
fear also. Now, do not misunderstand me. I 
do not want you girls who are engaged or 
going to be engaged to be married, to feel 
gloomy and morbid, or look gloomy and 
wretched. Be cheerful and bright about it, 
and yet serious; you can be both. 

Dignified, serious, and thoughtful, you 
ought to be, and yet cheerful, smiling, and 
hopeful. 

Is it not a solemn thing that you are going 
to do ? you are going to undertake of your own 
free will, new, grave duties, new responsi¬ 
bilities, you are going to link your life on to 
another life. You are going to help raise or 
lower this other life : you are going to help this 
man to do his work in the world better than 
he has ever done it before, or you are going to 
hinder him : you are going to encourage him, 
or discourage him : you are going to be a true 
help-meet and fellow-worker with him, or you 
are going to be a millstone round his neck. 

And by the law of religion, and by the law 
of the land, you are to be his wife for better 
or for worse, for richer or for poorer, until 
death do you part. 

Unfaithfulness on the part of the wife, and 
unfaithfulness combined with cruelty or 
desertion on the part of the husband, is the 
only thing for which the law allows divorce. 
I am not entering here into the question of 
whether such law is right or wrong ; I am just 
telling you what it is. I wish to lay such a 
stress, girls, on this tremendous solemnity of 
marriage, on this irrevocable step you are 
taking. 

Then, too, is it not a serious and rather sad 
thing, leaving home ? It is not merely leaving 
a building made of bricks and mortar, but 
you are leaving your old surroundings, all the 
old circumstances of your life ; and you are 
leaving, perhaps, your parents, your brothers 
and your sisters ; when you feel unwell, you will 
not have your mother to make you a cup of 
tea, to tuck you up comfortably in bed, and 
give you a kiss when she has done it; you 
will not have the familiar faces to which you 
have been accustomed for many years ; you 
are leaving all this, and what for ? 

For the man you have chosen and whom 
you care for. 

Now, I ask, Are you si ire you care for him ? 
But you are engaged to him, and as I have 
said, the month and perhaps the day is fixed. 
Then I must presume you do care for him. 
Consent has been given, a compact, one may 
say, has been made between you. 

Here I will make a few remarks about 
keeping to, or breaking off an engagement. 

In your case I have supposed that you 
have been courted and that you have been 
keeping company for some time, and you 
would not have become actually engaged to 
be married without much consideration. 

Therefore as the courtship has been going on 
some time, and the engagement has not been 
entered into quickly or lightly, you must not 
break off the engagement without a very 
sufficient reason. In my mind an engagement, 


a promise to marry, is a solemn thing, though 
of course not nearly so solemn as marriage. 

You have made this promise, and such a 
promise should only be broken if the keeping 
of it would be likely to bring more wrong and 
misery, or dishonour, than the breaking of it 
would do. 

Here you may ask me what I should con¬ 
sider enough reason for breaking ofF an 
engagement. 

I cannot be very explicit in my advice; I 
cannot go much into detail about things. I 
prefer to give you broad general principles of 
right and propriety which you must work out 
into detail yourselves, into details especially 
connected with your own individual ex¬ 
perience. 

Still, I think perhaps I ought to give you a 
few instances of what I consider would be 
right justifiable conduct. 

If after you have engaged yourself to him, 
if after you have given your word to him, you 
find out wrong things about him you did not 
know before, you would have reason for 
breaking off the engagement temporarily, at 
any rate, if not for always. 

Now you ask what wrong things should I 
consider important enough for such action ? 
The following are the chief. Mind you, I 
say, if you find these things out after you 
have become engaged to him. If you knew 
them at an earlier time in the first days of 
courting, you ought never to have let yourself 
become engaged to him at all. 

Well, the big reasons for breaking ofF your 
engagement are these :—First, if you know it 
to be true that he has been the means of 
ruining another girl you would be perfectly 
justified in breaking off the engagement, or 
secondly, if you know it to be true that he is 
a gambler or drunkard ; or thirdly, if you know 
it to be true that he is in debt ; or fourthly, if 
you know he gives way to fits of furiously "bad 
temper; or fifthly, if he is out of work and not 
likely to get any for some time : if you have 
found out that any one of these is unmistakably 
true, you would be right to break off your 
engagement. 

You must think of the future and not risk 
the happiness of a married life which may be 
a long one for the sake of the gratification of 
a short present affection. 

But, of course, I do hope that there will not 
be any necessity like the sort of instances 
mentioned above for your breaking off your 
engagement. 

All things about the man should be known 
before the actual engagement to marry is 
entered into, and I do wish that parents of 
girls made more inquiries about the character 
and position of the man they are going to 
entrust their daughter to. It naturally would 
be less difficult for them to make inquiries 
than for the girl to do so. And you, girls, 
do not be tiresome and headstrong if your 
parents are particular ; remember what I said 
in my address about courtship. Your parents 
have had experience, why should you not 
profit by it ? 

Let us get on, however! You do not want 
to break off your engagement ; there is nothing 
you know against the man to whom on this 
earth you are going to trust your whole life, 
and the day is to be fixed. Now, girls, try 
to get your mothers to be interested in the 
whole thing from beginning to end. 

Concerning dress. Let your mother ask 
your future husband’s mother about his 
clothes. Do not fix the day of your marriage 
till you have a nice little lot of new clothes 
yourself, what we call a trousseau, small or 
large according to your means and position ; 
and it would be nice if the man you are 
engaged to could have a nice little lot of new 
clothes too, so that you will not have to 
begin' mending and patching the very day 
after you are married. 


I think it would be suitable and pleasant 
for the two mothers to put their heads 
together and arrange little things of this 
sort for the benefit of the girl that would 
be very difficult for the girl to manage for 
herself. 

To go on to another practical matter. 

With people who are well off* as regards 
money, and when the man is able to leave 
his work for a little while, the young people 
go off for what is called their honeymoon after 
the wedding, and their friends or relations 
look to their house and get it ready for their 
return. 

But there are many.who cannot do that; 
they are married one day, and the next day 
the man has to go to his work. So the 
house must be got ready by themselves. 

Now, do try to manage that there is enough 
money to pay the rent of that house a few 
weeks before your marriage, so that it can 
be got nicely into order before you have to 
live in it, and do, girls, have a little say as 
to where it is situated; find out whether it 
will get any sun in the winter when there is 
any sun to be got. 

I assure you that the sun will have a great 
deal to do with your happiness. A dark 
dingy hole of a house without light, and air, 
and sunshine will help to make your brain 
lightless, airless and sunless. You will feel 
depressed sometimes, without perhaps knowing 
why. Find out if the sanitary arrangements 
of your house are good, and do not grudge 
an extra shilling or two in rent if it brings 
you a roomier, Avholesomer house. I know 
what I am talking about. Would you rather 
have a low-rented unhealthy house and a large 
doctor’s bill, or a high-rented house and no 
doctor’s bill ? 

Now another matter. When the day is 
fixed, invite your nearest relatives to be 
present, and ask your young man to invite his 
nearest relatives. There seems to me some¬ 
thing rather cold and dull about a young 
couple slipping off to church or chapel with 
perhaps only a bridesmaid or one friend to be 
witness. 

Do not for a moment think I want you to 
gather together all your friends and relations, 
and have an expensive affair. I do not mean 
that at all. Let the wedding be as quiet as 
you will; let there be only half-a-dozen people 
if you like ; but let four out of that half-dozen 
be the parents of the bride and bridegroom. 
It could not in all cases happen, I know: 
work and other engagements might prevent, 
but in many cases it could happen and 
does not. 

You know, in the Church of England 
marriage service, the clergyman says at one 
part of it: “ Who giveth this woman to this 
man ? ” Some people object to that: they 
say the woman is not a chattel to be given 
away. It depends on how one looks at the 
phrase. Looked at in the way I look at it, 
there is much to like in it, and nothing to 
object to. I like it when the father or mother 
of the girl is present, to come forward in 
answer to the question. It implies to the 
man that the girl is, as it were, committed to 
his charge by those who have brought her 
into the world, and whom she has known all 
her life ; also, that she is a very precious thing, 
not to be taken lightly by the man, but given 
with the approbation of those nearest to her, 
and taken by him with a full sense of his 
responsibility. The parents should most 
certainly be present if possible. 

Learn a few things about housekeeping and 
cooking before you begin to keep house. Your 
mother will have taught you to bake and cook 
perhaps, but still, as you have been at work 
all day, you perhaps have been too tired to do 
much in that way while you have been living 
at home ; but now that you are soon going 
to be married, which means looking after 
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your husband’s meals, as well as other things, 
you must practice cooking the dishes you al¬ 
ready know, and learn some more if you can. 
I know that very often cooking classes are 
started for working girls, and lessons in 
cleaning, and other details of keeping house 
are taught, but they are not taken advantage 
of in the way and to the extent that they 
ought to be. 

Never be above learning anything good, 
and particularly, you ought to learn what you 
can to increase your husband’s comfort. If 
possible, you should try and learn to cook a few 
dishes for invalids, so that if your husband is 
ill, you will be able to produce something 
wholesome and tempting for him to eat or 
drink. In my next address, called “ Early 
Married Life,” I will say something more about 
making your home comfortable. 

I want now to say a few words about high 
ideals. An ideal is the best that a person can 
think of. For instance, when a person says, 
“ My ideal of a summer’s day is a glorious 
sun, blue sky and pleasant soft breeze,” he 
means, that is his opinion of a perfect summer’s 
day; when a person says, “ My ideal of a 


holiday is rest and quiet and fresh air at the 
sea-side,” he means that that is his opinion of 
a perfect holiday. 

Now what is your ideal of a married life ? 
Is it a high ideal ? I earnestly want you to 
have a high ideal of it, and I want your young 
man to have a high ideal of it. Help each 
other to have a high ideal of it, and never let 
the ideal be lowered. Help him all you can 
in everything you say or do. Never check him 
in doing rightly. Discourage him from doing 
or saying anything wrong; never let him speak 
rudely or slightingly of his father or mother ; 
discourage him if he ever laughs or seems to 
laugh at anything good. If he has nice or 
harmless tastes or hobbies, encourage him; if 
he seems to like to go to lectures and classes, 
encourage him ; if he likes to go to a place 
of worship, encourage him. 

Help him all you can .—A man, I assure 
you, has a hard effort to be good in his work 
and life. Help him; do not drag him down 
or hinder him the very least little bit. Let 
him think of you—the girl he loves—as his 
guardian angel, prompter of his aspirations 
after a holy life, consoler in his troubles, guide 
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in his difficulties; and let him help, console, 
and encourage you. 

Be true comrades .—Always be polite to each 
other ; never omit little acts of politeness and 
courtesy just because you know each other well. 

I wish men were more in the habit of 
removing their hats when women were in the 
room, and asking permission to smoke before 
they lighted their pipes; however, these things 
will come in time perhaps. 

And you must help the time to come .—You 
must be polite to him : do not speak roughly 
and sharply; do not rub the bloom off. I 
repeat, let there be respect and courtesy 
blended with your affection for each other. 
And let all this continue on through j r our 
married life. I do not like marriage to be the 
finish of the love and courtesy. I want it to 
be the beginning of another chapter of it. 

Do not allow all the poetry and devotion 
to end as soon as the wedding-ring is on 
the finger. I want the poetry and devotion 
to go on increasing as the years roll on. 

Marriage is the grand large opportunity 
for love and devotion. And of that I will 
speak further in my next address. 


“OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.” 

A TRUE STORY. 

By the Author of “The Knock at the Door,” and “Lifted Up.” 


There was an unusual hush over 
ward B 3 in the West Infirmary. The 
occupants of the rows of beds down the 
long room lay quite quiet with thought¬ 
ful faces. There was no restless tossing 
to and fro in the tedium of enforced 
inaction, and the usual impatient mur¬ 
murs at the weary days slowly dragging 
out their length where a life of rough 
liberty, if of continuous toil and privation, 
has to be caged down to the narrow 
limits of four whitewashed walls and a 
sick bed, were subdued and silenced for 
once. Those men who usually con¬ 
trived to sleep away as much time as 
possible were wide awake, and the con¬ 
valescents who were able to sit up in bed 
and while away the afternoon in laborious 
attempts at fretwork, or bead-mats, or 
stocking-knitting had, with one consent, 
put their materials away in their bags 
or red-cotton handkerchiefs, and were 
lying back idly against their pillows with 
their hands before them. The dominos 
and draughts, that generally beguiled 
the leisure of those who could leave 
their beds, had not been brought out to¬ 
day, and their owners sat dejectedly on 
the benches round the long centre table, 
not talking but staring vacantly into 
space, apparently buried in melancholy 
thought, whilst the little circle of 
cripples seated round the stove sipping 
out as it were, slowly and hopelessly 
the dregs of their lives, the paralytic 
with his helpless limbs, the little old 
blind man known as “Grandfather,” 
with his wistful, listening attitude, and 
wisps of hands folded meekly before 
him, the plumber, who was dismissed 
from the hospital as incurable from 
blood-poisoning, and the hollow-cheeked 
consumptive patient, young in years but 
taking a natural and instinctive place 
amongst the aged in suffering, and ad¬ 
mitted into their circle as one whose days 


also were numbered, sat dumbly in their 
wooden chairs and gazed stolidly into 
the fire. And the coals blazed cheer¬ 
fully, flickering their warm glow over 
the group of withered faces and shrunken 
forms, whilst the ward canary, “ Dick,” 
chirped and hopped from perch to perch 
in its little cage overhead as if to ask 
what was the matter, and outside the faint 
February sunshine brightened the sordid 
streets and dingy houses of the great 
city, and a sparrow twittered on the bare 
branches of a tree beneath the windows. 

And inside, little Bennie Smith lay 
dying. He had been there so long, 
nearly two years now, and his little 
patient face and treble childish voice 
had seemed to be so part and parcel 
of the life of routine and monotony 
to the varying inhabitants of the 
ward, that no one seemed able to 
realise that he was really dying, and 
that the next day might find the little 
bed empty and the childish presence 
gone for ever. He lay now white and 
passive against the scarce whiter 
pillow, his thin, weak little hands, 
always so busy and deft, lying idly 
on the blue coverlid, the bunch of 
flowers and the bright picture-book, 
which a lady-visitor to the ward had 
brought him that afternoon, lying 
untouched and unexplored beside 
them. It was only that morning 
that the doctor had seen a sudden, 
rapid change for the worse in the 
child, and that the news had gradu¬ 
ally spread amongst the patients that 
he was actually dying; and when the 
first shock of surprise caused by the 
information had been got over, there 
had been a general, instinctive feeling 
that it was not a time for work or 
amusements, or ordinary conversa¬ 
tion, and a subdued solemnity had 
settled over them all, a feeling as if it 


were Sunday, and workaday occupations 
out of place. Even the inveterate grum¬ 
blers of the ward checked themselves 
resolutely for once, to the astonishment 
of the nurses, and those who were able 
to move about had each in turn bestirred 
themselves to visit the little bed from 
time to time with offers of help and good¬ 
will, trying to cheer and keep his spirits 
up that he might not suspect the truth, 
for somehow, not even Nurse Chester, 
whose pet he was, had found the courage 
to tell little Bennie that he was dying." 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 



Suddenly, however, as she paused by 
his bedside for a moment, thinking that 
he slept, the childish face changed, the 
deep, unnaturally bright eyes opened 
and met hers with a strange, wide, com¬ 
prehensive look that was new to them. 

‘'Nurse,” he said, in his thin, weak 
voice, “when you spoke to the lady as 
she went out just now, you told her I 
was dying, didn’t you ? ” 

There was a stir down the entire ward ; 
everybody held his breath to listen. 
Nurse bent over the bed and laid her 
hand softly on his pale forehead. 

“ Why, Bennie, you could not hear us 
speaking!” she said. “What makes 
you think of that ? ’ ’ 

“I don’t know,” answered the child 
drawing a long breath, “but I felt 
somehow you were telling her about me, 
and I am sure I am going to die ! I 
don’t mind it,” he added quickly, “be¬ 
cause I want to go to Heaven ; but I 
saw something like a great cloud before 
my eyes just now, nurse, when I woke 
up, it came all out like of a cloud—I’d 
never thought of it before ! ” A troubled 
shadow passed over his face. 

“You love to think of Heaven, don’t 
you, Bennie?” nurse said softly; she 
thought his mind had wandered. 

“Yes, I love to think of Heaven,” said 
the child eagerly. “ I shall see Him 
there, and perhaps He’ll let me be quite 
near Him and touch my head with His 
hand ! And I shall be quite well again 
then, shan’t I ? ” A faint sigh of weari¬ 
ness and pain escaped him. “ Oh, it 
will be so nice to be quite well and 
strong again, and able to run about like 
others ! ” Poor, patient, suffering little 
Bennie, that was the only approach to a 
murmur that the oldest inhabitant of 
ward B3 had ever heard from those 
childish lips. 


Nurse arranged his pillow ten¬ 
derly, and gave him a little milk 
to drink. 

“Nurse,” he said suddenly, 
“ He does forgive us always, 
doesn’t He ? ” He looked wist¬ 
fully up at her with troubled eyes. 
“Forgive us, Bennie? Who?” 
“ Why, God does really forgive 
us our sins, doesn’t He ? Always, 
all our sins, even if we’ve for¬ 
gotten to ask Him to ? ” 

“ How can He forgive if we 
don’t ask Him to do so, dear? 
We must tell Him all, of course,” 
nurse said. 

“ But if I tell Him I’ve for¬ 
gotten to, Fie will forgive me, 
won’t He, nurse ? ” said the child 
anxiously. 

“ Yes, yes, I am sure He will,” 
nurse answered soothingly, won¬ 
dering at the anxious, troubled 
look as she smoothed the cover¬ 
lid. “Now try to go to sleep, 
and then I will bring you a cup 
of tea.” 

Bennie lay for an instant with 
closed eyes, then he said feebly— 
“ I should like to say ‘ Our 
Father.’ Will some one say ‘ Our 
Father,’ please, for me ? ” 

But nurse had passed on down 
the ward, and Joe Bently, the man 
with the wooden leg, who had 
been hovering near the bed, stole away 
as softly as his leg allowed him, pre¬ 
tending not to hear, whilst Longley, the 
plumber, shook his head doubtfully as 
he looked into the fire, and old “ Grand¬ 
father ” remarked that he “ couldn’t say 
as he’d ever known it to repeat by heart 
like.” No one else spoke, all seemingly 
having grown suddenly deaf, and the 
child relapsed patiently into apparently 
deep and anxious thought, which no one 
present ventured to interrupt. 

It may have been an hour later that 
a footstep sounded up the stone stair¬ 
case, and the doctor came into the 
ward. It was not his usual time for 
visiting, and there was a general stir 
of expectation down the room ; perhaps 
he doubted about little Bennie after all, 
and there might be a glimmer of hope. 
But there was nothing but compassion 
on the doctor’s face as he looked down 
at the little figure, and noted with prac¬ 
tised eye that all that could be done 
had been done, and that the end was 
drawing near. 

“ Bennie,” he said, as the sunken eyes 
opened and met his. “ Is there anything 
you would like to have ? Nurse may 
give 3 r ou whatever you fancy for supper.” 

The child shook his head. “No, I’m 
not hungry, thank you,” he said. His 
feeble hand moved towards the little 
bunch of flowers on the coverlid, and 
the doctor took them up softly, and 
placed them where he might look at 
them and smell their fragrance. “ Doc¬ 
tor, I’m dying, am I not?” he asked. 

“Yes, little Bennie, I’m afraid you- 
are,” the doctor answered gently. 

“Will you say ‘Our Father’ for me 
then ?” said the child anxiousl}\ 

There was a moment’s pause, and 
then there was a sort of movement down 
the ward and some of the men rose in¬ 


voluntarily to their feet, and some turned 
their faces to the wall, and over every¬ 
body a sort of hush fell, as the doctor 
knelt simply down by the side of the 
little bed, and slowly repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer, in a low, reverent voice. 

The familiar words may have echoed 
strangely, with long-forgotten memo¬ 
ries, in the hearts of some present, 
for the consumptive patient presently 
shaded his eyes with a trembling hand, 
and the plumber folded his simply, like 
a child, on his knee, whilst “Grand¬ 
father” pulled off his skull-cap and sat 
with bent head, seeming to whisper 
something slowly to himself. 

“ Now will you say ‘ Gentle Jesus ? ’ ” 
asked Bennie, feebly, when the “Amen ” 
had been reached, and faintly echoed 
here and there down the room. And 
the doctor, still on his knees, went 
through the little hymn simply, think¬ 
ing between, of his own little ones, safe 
and well at home, and of the time when 
they too, and all beside, must go into 
that great Presence, to which this child 
was drawing so near. 

As he rose from his knees again 
Bennie said eagerly, “And He forgives 
us all our sins, doesn’t He ? every one 
of them ? ” 

“ Yes, God forgives all our sins 
through His Son, Jesus Christ,” said 
the doctor. “Have no fear, little one, 
He has forgiven all yours.” 

“It doesn’t matter even if I’d for¬ 
gotten it for a long time-—a sin ? ” asked 
the child, anxiously. 

“ ‘ If we confess our sins, He is faith¬ 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness,’ ” 
repeated the doctor, slowly. “ ‘ The 
blood, of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from 
all sin! ’ No matter what they are, 
Bennie, they are all washed away by 
His blood, if we confess them, and need 
never trouble us again any more.” 

A look almost of rapture passed over 
the child’s face. “Yes, that is it, that 
is what I wanted!” he said eagerly. 
“Jesus Christ cleanseth me from all 
my sins! Oh, I am so glad! I love 
Him so much ! I am so glad ! Now I 
can go home.” 

“Yes, home to be with Him,” said 
the doctor softly, “ in the mansions 
He has prepared for those who love 
Him. Have no fear, Bennie, He will be 
your guide.” 

He stood for a moment looking down 
at the peaceful face, the feeble hands 
clasped in prayer. Happy Bennie ! 

Presently the child’s eyes opened 
again, and the doctor said— 

“You will like to say good-bye to 
your mother and brothers first, won’t 
you ? I have sent for them to come and 
see you.” 

“ Oh, yes, I must see mother; it’s 
her I want to see!” said the child 
eagerly. “I must see mother! Tell 
her to be sure and come quickly ! She 
won’t be long, will she ? I want to see 
her soon ! ” Again a cloud, but fainter 
now, dimmed the pale gladness of his 
face. The doctor noted it with some 
surprise. 

“No, she will not be long now; I 
daresay she will be here in a few minutes, 
before tea-time.” He bent over and 
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kissed the white forehead. “ God bless 
you, and take you into His safe keep¬ 
ing,” he said softly. “ Good-bye, little 
Bennie! ” 

As he went down the ward and passed 
the little circle round the stove, he 
paused for a moment, laying his hand 
on the thin shoulder of the man in con¬ 
sumption, who still sat shading his eyes 
from the firelight, and said in a low, 
strangely-earnest voice— 

“ Oh, my men, is there one of you as 
ready to appear before his Maker as yon 
boy is ? Is there one of you, looking 
back on his sin-stained life, that dare 
think, in the presence of that dying 
child, that he has no need of a Saviour 
to cleanse and pardon him, and prepare 
him for a death-bed that draws nearer 
and nearer ! Men, one and all of you, 
don’t leave it later, don’t put it off any 
longer, pray from this very hour that 
God, who is waiting and willing, may 
cleanse, and pardon and save you ! ” 

He passed out with subdued tread and 
grave face, and the firelit ward was left 
in silence again. 

Mrs. Smith, Bennie’s mother, was a 
hard-working woman who went out 
charing; she had been left a widow with 
three children some years before, and 
when, after a long, weary illness it had 
been decided that Bennie, the youngest, 
would be a hopeless cripple all his life, 
she had been glad to have him taken off 
her hands and placed in the infirmary. 
She had had a hard struggle to provide 
for them all, and Bennie had been a 
burden well got rid of; but now that she 
was called upon to part with him al¬ 
together, the motherly feelings that had 
been in abeyance and almost forgotten, 
and had never troubled her in the least 
during the two years of separation, came 
struggling back again in full force. 
She had been an occasional but rather 
rare visitor to the ward, her occupation 
generally interfering with the hours of 
admission, as she tearfully informed 
the porter at the gate as she came 
in; but most of the patients of ward 
B3 knew her by sight, and as she 
hurried up the room in her widow’s 
bonnet and red shawl, her handker¬ 
chief to her eyes, and followed by 
her two elder sons, one just a year 
older than Bennie, the other a sturdy 
young costermonger who had just 
started a barrow of his own, she was 
greeted with looks of silent sympathy. 

Bennie was lying with his eyes 
closed as if in troubled sleep; Jim 
Bently was sitting by his bed, and he 
bent over and whispered to him that 
his mother had come, and then limped 
away to a respectful distance, leaving 
the chair for Mrs. Smith. As the 
child opened his eyes, he put out his 
hand feebly with a glad look. 

“ Oh, mother, I’m so glad you’ve 
come ; I wanted to see you so badly, 
and I was afraid perhaps you couldn’t 
come,” he said. “ I’ve got some¬ 
thing to tell you, mother, and I can’t 
die happy till you’ve forgiven me! 
I’ve been a very wicked boy. I’ve 
done something so very wrong ; but 
you will forgive me, won’t you ? ” he 
looked up eagerly, anxiously, into his 
mother’s tear-stained face. 


“ Forgive you, my blessed child! 
What for, indeed ? What have you ever 
done wrong in your life ? You’ve been 
nothing but a comfort and blessing to 
your mother. I have nothing to forgive! ’ * 
She bent over and kissed him sobbingly. 
Attention down the ward was so strained 
and sympathetic, that even the oc¬ 
casional chirping of Dick the canary 
was felt to be too much. 

“No, no,” cried Bennie appealingly, 
the troubled look still across his face, 
“you don’t know ! I’ve been very, very 
wicked indeed,; I did something very 
wrong, mother! Bobbie knows. I did 
wrong like Ananias and Sapphira ! Can 
you forgive me?” 

“Ananias and Sapphira!” repeated 
his mother blankly, looking in astonish¬ 
ment at the child’s pale, drawn face. 
“I know that you’ve always been a 
blessing and a treasure to me, as good 
as ever child was in this world!” she 
exclaimed, almost indignantly. “ I wish 
all my children were more like you, I 
should be happier than I am ! You’ve 
never done anyone a wrong turn in 
your life; I don’t care who says you 
have!’ ’ 

But Bennie’s face was quivering, the 
tears were running down his pale cheeks. 

“Yes, indeed, I was very wicked, 
mother! I was like them, I didn’t tell 
the truth ; and then to-day I saw it all 
rise like a cloud before me, how wicked 
I’d been, and how I’d forgotten it, and 
I have prayed to God to forgive me, and 
I want you to forgive me, too. Do say 
you will ! 

“ It was sixpence,” continued Bennie, 
brokenly, and then by degrees the whole 
little story came out with many tears, 
the secret that had been weighing upon 
him all da)’’, burdening his tender con¬ 
science with a load of remorse. Being 
the youngest in the ward and well-known 
to the occasional visitors and inspectors, 
he often got little presents of money from 


time to time, which, as everybody knew, 
he was strictly in the habit of sending 
home to his mother as his little share 
towards helping with the home. But 
during the last Christmas, a lady had 
given him a whole two-shilling piece, 
such a sum as he had never possessed 
in his life before. Bob, the brother next 
in age to himself, was there that day, 
and in the ordinary course of events 
would have carried the two-shilling piece 
away in his pocket, towards paying for 
the next Sunday’s dinner, or a pair of 
new boots for himself; but Bennie’s little 
soul, used only to infirmary diet, had 
been fired by the vivid description of 
certain Christmas dainties, in the shape 
of fruit and cakes, which Bob had seen 
in the shops around; his mouth watered 
for a juicy orange, or for some nice 
sweets, or some small share in the 
delightful Christmas fare he heard of, 
and, after much consultation, Bob was 
commissioned to spend sixpence in what¬ 
ever appeared nicest, in the shape of 
oranges, apples or sweets, which they 
afterwards shared together, the eighteen- 
pence being carried home and given to 
mother, as Bennie’s present to her, with 
his love. 

“I meant to have told you, mother, 
and I forgot all about it,” Bennie said, 
sobbing. “ I never thought of it till 
this morning, but you will forgive me, 
won’t you? I am so sorry I deceived 
you, and I have asked God to forgive 
me for it too, and I think He has. He 
has forgiven me ! hasn’t He ? Didn’t he 
say so?” he asked, looking anxiously 
round at the faces near him. “ God 
has forgiven me ! doctor said He had, 
didn’t he?” There was such intense 
anxiety in the little face, such a ring as 
of agony in the childish voice, such a 
direct appeal for help to his old com¬ 
panions, that Jim Bently was quite taken 
out of himself, and suddenly repeated, 
as much to his own astonishment as 
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to that of all the rest, the words the 
doctor had used, “ ‘ If we confess our 
sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins and cleanse us from all un¬ 
righteousness.’ ‘ The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth us from all sin.’ ” And 
as the solemn words dropped haltingly 
from his unaccustomed lips, their won¬ 
derful import seemed suddenly to dawn 
upon him like a sort of revelation, and 
left him dazed and bewildered. 

And as he spoke the last lingering 
shadow faded from Bennie’s face, and he 
smiled peacefully again. “ Yes, that is 
it. He forgives all sin,” he said, feebly, 
“ and He has forgiven mine too. Bobbie, 
I knew it was wrong, and so did you, but 
you’ll never deceive God and mother 
again, will you ? Promise me you won’t. 
And ask God to forgive you for doing it 
too. He has promised He will, and He 
has forgiven me because I confessed and 
asked Him to. Oh, I am so happy! ” 

“ You’re happy to go and leave me, 
Bennie?” sobbed Mrs. Smith, kissing 
him through her tears. 

“ It’s home up there, mother, and 
you’ll come home too some day, won’t 
you ? Then we shall be all together, 
with Bobbie and Jack. I’m so glad 
you’ve forgiven me, mother, because 


God did ! ” Then as he lay back con¬ 
tentedly against his brother’s shoulder, 
clasping his mother’s hand in his, he 
whispered that he felt tired, and would 
like to say good-night to his friends in 
the ward and to nurse. 

Nurse told them the child’s request, 
and one by one the little procession of 
the halt and maimed and sin-stained 
came up to the bed-side and clasped 
the fragile hand for the last time, and 
kissed the little face; it was like the 
leave-taking of a friend just going off 
on a journey ; those who were in their 
beds down the ward raising themselves 
up to call out “ Good-bye, Bennie ! ” 
“ Good-bye, old chap ! ” “ Good-bye ! ” 
Nurse came last; she could not speak, 
but as she kissed him he whispered that 
he would like her to have his hymn- 
book, with “Gentle Jesus” in it, and 
would she give his old Bible to Jim 
Bendy. “You have father’s Bible, 
haven’t you, Jack?” he said; “and 
Bobbie’s got one too, so you won’t mind 
Jim having mine ; perhaps he’ll read 
the verses I’ve marked. And, Jack, 
you’ll look after mother, won’t you, and 
help Bobbie to be good ? I wish I could 
stay longer, but I feel somehow that 
Jesus is calling me-” 


Jack looked up startled, with a pale 
face, and nurse hurried forward. As 
he was speaking the child’s head had 
fallen gently back against his brother’s 
shoulder—little Bennie was dead. 

* * * * 

There was silence in the ward ; the 
early twilight had gathered over it, the 
little canary had gone to sleep on its 
j-^erch, its head under its wing, and the 
glow from the stove illumined but faintly 
the little circle before it. Some one 
came in quietly and began to light the 
gas and draw down the blinds; it was 
Jim Bently’s work, and presently, as he 
limped from one gas-jet to another, the 
others who were watching him saw him 
suddenly stop, and, turning towards 
them, point dumbly with his taper to a 
picture hanging just below the last 
lamp. A picture in which was a cen¬ 
tral figure with a mild, yet majestic 
face, at whose knees were gathered 
happy children, looking up gladly at the 
hand stretched out in blessing. And 
Nurse Chester, pausing to look up at the 
picture too, repeated in a low voice, 
“ ‘ Suffer the little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven.’ ” 

C. C. Y. 


CHAPTER V. 

Chloris watched the lire in an ecstasy of joy 
and wonder. Vesta and Apollo had listened 
to her prayers, and both had answered her. 
She, the slave-woman of Naxos, had pre¬ 
vailed with the deities of Olympus, but no 
thoughts of pride exalted her. She attributed 
the advent of the flame solely to divine inter¬ 
position. 

When she had piled up sufficient fuel upon 
the altar, and had replaced the brazen pan of 
charcoal in the position in which she had 
found it, she left the temple and went back to 
the house of the Vestals. She noticed as she 
stepped into the open air that the sun’s face 
was now covered. Heavy clouds were in the 
sky, and already the heat was almost stifling. 
Everywhere there was the stillness as of a city 
of dead men. Now and again puffs of hot 
wind would stir the dust, and make the July 
air yet more oppressive. 

Within the Regia the Vestals were awaiting 
the Pontiff’s directions in listless depression. 
Sleep, such as it had been, had brought no 
comfort to them. .Some of them had seen 
portents of disaster, and even the little Claudia, 
whose eyes were red with weeping, had heard 
the raven’s croak during the night, on the left 
hand of the building. 

It was with difficulty that Chloris could 
keep her secret locked up within her breast. 
None of the fire-priestesses required her atten¬ 
tion, and she was therefore free to devote her¬ 
self to her favourite mistress. 

She found her weak and ill after her night of 
sorrow. Chloris fetched her food, but -/Emilia 
refused to eat. With gentle insistence Chloris 
persuaded her to swallow a few mouthfuls. 

“Why do you look so happy, Chloris?” 
asked the Vestal presently. “Is it nothing 
to you that I suffer ? ” Chloris made no 
reply, but continued to press -/Emilia to break 
her long fast. “ You do not love me, or you 
would not smile. Speak to me, or leave me,” 
said the Vestal, and for the first time in the 
slave’s experience, ./Emilia’s voice was stern 
and imperious. 


Hi MI LI A—TLIE VESTAL. 

Chloris flung herself at the feet of her mis¬ 
tress, and seizing her hands she kissed them 
passionately, while tears—not of sorrow, but 
of overmastering joy—fell like rain upon them. 
-/Emilia was touched by this devotion, and, 
raising Chloris, she asked her once again the 
meaning of her smiles. 

“ Last night,” said Chloris after a pause, 
“I bade you hope. Morning has come, and 
our hearts are less heavy.” 

-/Emilia looked long and fixedly at her com¬ 
panion’s face. u What have you heard ? 
What do you know ? Speak, by all the 

gods-” She stopped, and sighed deeply. 

‘ Oh, woe to me who have offended them ! 
How can I speak of them ? ” 

“ I have heard nothing,” replied Chloris. 
“ But I know much. This only may I reveal. 
-/Emilia’s piety is not forgotten by the gods, 
and their anger has passed away.” -/Emilia 
trembled as she listened. “Do not ask me 
more, but be assured that if the gods smile on 
you, the frowns of Phylas are nothing.” 

No more would Chloris say, but began to 
busy herself about the morning toilette of her 
mistress. -/Emilia grew calmer, as if the slave 
had communicated to the Vestal something of 
her own cheerfulness, and when she came out 
into the atrium and greeted her sisters, her 
lace was peaceful, though the night of suffer¬ 
ing had left its traces there. 

“ Sweet sister,” said the little Claudia as 
she clung to -/Emilia’s white robe and put up 
her face to be kissed, “I am so sorry for you, 
and in the night-time I prayed to Vesta for 
you. I think that the goddess heard me, for 
the white roses in my chamber, which looked 
faded and drooping at night were smiling at 
me in the morning. And before I came here 
my mother used to tell me that such a thing 
meant hope.” 

The child’s effort to cheer her touched 
./Emilia even more deeply than the devotion 
of Chloris. Before she could control herself 
to reply, the summons came from Phylas for 
the Vestals to appear in the temple. A 
shudder passed through the slight frame of 


the priestess for whom this command was 
primarily intended. Quickly recovering her¬ 
self, she walked unassisted and with a firm 
step into the sacred precincts. Hermione 
and Lseta were at the head of the sad pro¬ 
cession, and entered the temple first. ./Emilia 
was with Claudia, and the little maid felt that 
her sister’s hand was cold as marble. 

Phylas was not there. He was waiting till 
the priestesses had all assembled, in order 
that his entry might have the greater dramatic 
effect. Hermione, forgetting for a moment 
what had happened the day before, turned 
instinctively in the direction of the altar. Her 
sisters, less unmindful of events, remained with 
./Emilia near the vestibule. 

Once again a cry sounded through the 
temple. But this time it was a cry of utter 
joyfulness, not of despair. The Vestals ran 
forward and found Hermione standing before 
the altar worshipping. On it the sacred fire 
was burning brightly, and when ./Emilia saw 
the flame she prostrated herself in heartfelt 
reverence. 

Chloris had spoken truly. The gods had 
viewed her piety with favour, and their anger 
was turned away. Vesta had indeed interposed; 
the traditions written in the parchment-rolls 
of the temple library were a faithful record; 
the glory of the goddess and the safety of the 
Roman people were eternally secured. 

Footsteps sounded on the mosaic floor, and 
Phylas approached, bearing in his arms his 
bundle of rods. On his face was a set look of 
triumphant hate, and at the same time of dis¬ 
appointment that his victim was not present 
to see his entry into the temple. Pie had 
calculated that for ./Emilia to watch his slow 
ascent of the steps with the instruments of 
coming torture in his hands would be a refine¬ 
ment of suffering which alone would be enough 
to make her regret her past opposition to his 
will. Whereas now, nothing could be less 
dramatic than his entry. No Vestals to re¬ 
ceive him in the portico. No -/Emilia to terrify 
with his glance of righteous anger, so well- 
rehearsed beforehand. 
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He had paused and listened exactly as he 
had done on the preceding day, and as he had 
heard the clear voices of the Vestals chanting 
their hymn of praise to the goddess, his per¬ 
plexity had been extreme. “ Does ./Emilia 
sing ? ” he had muttered viciously to himself. 
“If that be so, she will have less voice pre¬ 
sently. I will wait no longer, my arm is 
aching to begiu.” 

He strode angrily towards the altar and 
confronted the group of choristers. Then his 
eye fell on the sacred flame, and an impreca¬ 
tion broke from his lips. “ Trickery ! ” he 
exclaimed violently. “ This is the work of 
some conjuror. I will not believe that Vesta 
has interposed. Speak ! Who is the author 
of the jest ? ” He glared from one to another 
of the sisters, who in turn looked at him with 
unconcealed surprise. Confident, however, 
that some human agency had been employed 
to relight the flame, and at the same time in¬ 
furiated by the unruffled serenity of the Vestals, 
Phylas went on. “ Speak, I say, or by all 
the gods Rome shall know of this new insult 
to the majesty of Vesta.” 

Hermione, as senior Vestal, was the first to 
reply. 

“ The priestesses of Vesta are not accus¬ 
tomed, O Phylas, to use the magician’s arts. 
No one but Vesta herself has rekindled the fire.” 

“It is false,” thundered the priest. “I 
will not believe you. One of you, doubtless 
Emilia, has entered the temple during the 
night-time, and has done that which is impious 
and unlawful.” 

“Emilia never left her chamber until the 
morning came,” replied Hermione with calm 
confidence, in which there was a tinge of scorn. 

“Again I say there has been trickery. See, 
the wrath of the gods is upon us.” He pointed 
to the apertures in the dome, and the Vestals 
saw that the sky was lurid. Without they heard 
the roaring of the wind, cries of alarm, and 
the rush of countless feet on the lava pave¬ 
ment. Phylas saw his opportunity. “ The 
gods call for vengeance, which must be satis¬ 
fied. The punishment of Emilia must go 
on.” He seized the maiden’s wrist, amidst 
the indignant protests of her fellow Vestals, 
and sought to drag her from before the altar. 

A loud knocking at the door prevented any 
continuance of a scene so inconsistent with 
the sacred associations of the temple. Phylas 
went forward angrily, and inquired the reason 
for this fresh interruption of his plans. The 
messenger was his steward and confidential 
slave, and be brought the tidings that Rome 
was on fire. 

“ Let the city bum,” he muttered ; “1 care 
not, provided that the Vestal be punished for 
her sin.” 

Scarcely had he left the vestibule when 
another slave came running with yet more 
alarming news. The oil-shops in the valley 
behind the Palatine were blazing, and already 
part of the circus was in flames. 

“ Let the state cohorts see to it,” answered 
Phylas. “ It is their affair, not mine.” 

“ Master,” said the slave, “ they have 
worked since daybreak, but they are power¬ 
less. The wind blows tempestuously. The 
gods are fighting against the city.” 

Phylas was still unconvinced of imminent 
danger until the first messenger returned, 
saying that the villas on the Aventine and 
Cselian hills were burning, and that fires had 
burst out in different streets of the Subura. 

It was now apparent that not only were the 
temple and the houses of the pontiff and the 
Vestals threatened on their rear, but that 
the destroying element was gradually en¬ 
circling them. If the wind continued disaster 
was inevitable. Phylas determined to see for 
himself the exact position of affairs. But first 
of all he would go to his own house and 
collect his valuables, in order that if the worst 
came to the worst, he might be able quickly 


to convey them to a place of safety. This, he 
thought, must be done at once, for he knew 
by past experience that in times of fire wreckers 
and plunderers were always abroad in Rome. 
He knew, too, that his palace was popularly 
supposed to be a storehouse of gold, and 
would therefore be a tempting object for their 
lawless designs. He had, moreover, his sus¬ 
picions that the fire must be the work of 
incendiaries, and deep down in his heart there 
was something more than a suspicion that the 
real author of the fire would be found in the 
imperial palace rather than among the half- 
starving plebs. 

As he left the temple he recollected that, 
some three months before, he had supped 
with Nero, and that towards the end of the 
meal, when the wine-cups had been freely 
circulated, his imperial host had hiccoughed out 
his intention of clearing for himself a space in 
the city, and of building thereon a truly royal 
dwelling. Phylas had paid little heed at the 
time to the words of Csesar, though, as in duty 
bound, he had joined with his fellow-guests in 
applauding the emperor’s aesthetic spirit. 

He quickened his steps, for the air was filled 
with choking smoke-clouds, through which the 
reddened sky could barely be seen. Over the 
Palatine the flames seemed to be leaping up 
as if hungering to devour the splendid oak 
and chestnut trees. “Nero has done his work 
well,” thought Phylas. “ I-Ie is the new 
Herostratus, and for this act at least his name 
will be remembered.” 

Within the house all was confusion. The 
slaves were running hither and thither in aim¬ 
less bewilderment. Phylas paid no heed to 
them, but proceeded at once to his private 
room, giving orders to his steward as he did 
so that he should not be disturbed. He col¬ 
lected his money, jewels, and cups into bags, 
and placed them in the chest which Chloris 
had searched the night before. As he did so 
his eye fell on the sacred lenses. He had had five 
—one for every letter in Vesta’s name—now 
there were but four. He closed the chest, and 
sealed it. Then he summoned the janitor, 
and questioned him closely as to the visitors 
of the preceding night. The man was half 
silly with dread, but protested that no one 
had entered the house at a later hour than 
Phylas. Acute though he was, the priest was 
satisfied with the slave’s answers, but he never¬ 
theless determined thoroughly to investigate 
matters when the fiery danger should be over. 

Wrapping a woollen cloak round him for 
protection rather than for warmth, for the 
heat was fearful, Phylas stepped forth again 
into the evening air. Southward beyond the 
Nova Via Rome seemed to be a sea of fire. 
The state cohorts had been trying with almost 
superhuman energy to isolate the flames, but 
the rivers of burning grease from the oil- 
stores had made their task hopeless. Building 
after building was consumed. Sparks leapt 
into the darkened sky, and were lodged by 
the wind on roofs at almost inconceivable 
distances away. Now some lofty structure 
would collapse and bury scores of shrieking 
wretches who were trying to save their house¬ 
hold goods. Here and there ran mothers mad 
with grief and shrieking for their little ones. 
Yonder was a band of wreckers plying their 
nefarious trade unmolested. 

Phylas turned to go back, but was wedged 
in the increasing crowd. His advance home¬ 
wards was made at a snail’s pace, while the 
growing darkness added to the terrible grandeur 
of the scene. 

Meanwhile, the fire in other quarters of the 
doomed city was unchecked. The Vestals 
within the temple could see little of the ruin 
which was being wrought, but eveiy hour or 
so Chloris had been bringing them news of 
the onward rush of the flames. There was no 
fear in their minds except for the sacred 
treasures of the temple. All through the 


afternoon and evening they had performed 
their duties without haste or confusion. They 
had watched the tiny fire patiently while a 
conflagration of unheard-of extent had been 
raging in the city. 

About the end of the first watch, that is 
three hours after sunset, Chloris, whose 
lengthened absence had caused Emilia much 
anxiety, came back breathless to the temple. 

“ There is no hope,” she cried, “ the temple 
is doomed.” 

Calmly, and with no outward agitation, as 
befitted the daughters of a race which had 
subdued the world, the Vestals received the 
tidings, which nevertheless sank into their 
hearts like lead. The ancient temple of Numa, 
the shrine of the goddess, the hope of a corrupt 
people, was destined to perish like stubble. 

Hermione spoke. 

“Phylas is not here to direct us. We 
must ourselves, therefore, secure the sacred 
Palladium and the secret treasures of Vesta.” 
Leaving the group she went into the inner¬ 
most sanctuary which she alone was permitted 
to enter. Presently Emilia was left in the 
hall alone with Chloris. 

“ Where shall you take refuge ? ” asked the 
slave. 

“ I know not,” was the reply. “Will not 
Vesta protect us ? ” 

“ I will not leave you,” answered the slave 
evasively. 

Emilia put her arms round her devoted 
servant, and as she embraced her she noticed 
something hard and rough-edged in the folds 
of the woman’s dress. 

“ What have you in your bosom ? ” asked 
Emilia. 

Chloris looked embarrassed and made no 
reply. 

“Tell me,” said the Vestal. And then 
while Chloris told her the story of the pre¬ 
ceding night, the scales fell from Emilia’s 
eyes and she saw that her belief in the inter¬ 
position of Vesta was baseless, and that she 
had been saved from cruel punishment, not 
by a deity but by the fidelity and love of a 
slave. 

It was a rude blow. Was the whole tale 
then of Vesta’s power a myth ? Certainly 
some of it must be or Chloris would not be 
alive now. Were the gods of the Romans 
indeed false as the Nazarenes said, or was this 
fire a judgment sent by them to avenge the 
impiety of mortals ? If the latter, why was 
the Temple of Jupiter Stator now a heap of 
glowing ashes, and why was Vesta suffering 
the flames to approach her shrine ? 

She had no answer to give to these inward 
questionings, for with a roar and rush as of 
many waters the fire leaped upon the gilded 
roof. The Vestals fled into the open, and 
as Emilia saw them for the last time their 
white robes grew red with the reflection of the 
flames. 

Chloris and she were the last to leave the 
altar. The sacred light was dim, and in a 
moment more a blast of wind swept through 
the building and extinguished it. Vesta had 
refused to inteipose. 

Outside the temple a tall bronzed figure 
was waiting for the priestess. He threw a 
heavy cloak round her and led her to a litter 
beside which four youths stood. 

* * * * 

That night a ship with Emilia, Chloris, and 
Csesonius the Nazarene on board, dropped 
down the Tiber, past blazing wharves and 
store-houses, and the morning saw them on 
the open sea bound for Alexandria. 

The belief of the Romans to this day is that 
the Vestal, like the pontiff Phylas, was 
crushed by falling timbers; but as no traces 
of her were ever afterwards found in the 
Eternal City, other conjectures might reason¬ 
ably have been entertained. 

Arthur Temple. 
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GIRLS’ ATTIRE: THE NEWEST AND BEST. 


Bv “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


with an easy mind. We are only now 
beginning to do justice to the clothing value 
of air. There is no reason to anticipate that 
woollen under-raiment will at any time be 
banished from all wardrobes. Warmth-loving 
people will still wear it, because of its slightly 
greater initial resistance to the transit of heat, 
and apparent warmth through skin stimulation. 
Use, and want, established by a monopoly of 
manufacture during the years in which under¬ 
clothing reform has assumed prominence, will 
give woollen underwear a long start of other 
textile competitors, but when other materials 
are found to be made on equally sound 
principles, and these principles are yet more 
generally understood, vegetable fabrics will 
take precedence, and for three good reasons— 
viz.: economy, lower prices, efficiency, no 
shrinking, and health.” I have extracted the 
conclusions at which the author arrives, so 
that my readers can comprehend the 
way that opinion is altering with in¬ 
creased research on the subject of 
woollen underclothing, and it is well 
that science should come to our assist¬ 
ance in forming our judgments. I 
have always thought that under¬ 
clothing should be both as to shape 
and material a matter of individual 
choice, and from the beginning of 
the controversy I have endeavoured 
to quote every fresh idea that has 
been mooted. 

A writer in one of the new periodi¬ 
cals asserts that there is “ a boom in 
yellow ” coming, which will super¬ 
sede, if it have not done so already, 
the passion for green, and give us a 
colour sensation more positive as well 
as more enlivening; for in dress, as 
well as in the present decoration of 
our houses, we are inclining to be 
more light and more joyous. After 
white, yellow reflects more light than 
any other colour; and therefore is 
the best colour for our dull and rainy 
skies. The pinks and yellows of the 
present season are both very remark¬ 
able for their beauty, and almost 
startling vividness of tint; and it is 
these touches of colour which serve 
to brighten our sombre streets, and 
excuses our habit of clothing our¬ 
selves in black. 

The use of tartans—real ones I 
mean—as well as of fancy plaids, 
bids fair to be quite a rage. Every 
woman who is in any way entitled to 
claim a tartan for her own (be the 
Scottish connection ever so far off) 
now dons that of her clan, and in 
one day last month I saw no less 
than four ladies clad in the correct 
tartan which belonged to them by 
descent. For blouses, the tartans 
are very suitable and pretty; and, 
so far as my taste is concerned, I 
like the clan-tartans far better than 
the fancy ones. Amongst the very 
handsomest of these may be men¬ 
tioned those of the clans Buchanan, 
Campbell, Elliot,Mackay, Macintosh, 
MacDuff, MacLeod and Maclachna ; 
any of these would make pretty 
blouses or waistcoats, and brighten 
up a black, or very dark blue gown, 
during the gloomy days of winter. 

The skirts still continue to flow’ 
outwards round the edge, and to 
fit as closely as possible round the 
A CAPE WITH THREE TIERS AND BRAIDED BODICE WITH VELVET SLEEVES. hips ; vdlich is the only thing that 


The question for bicycling for women seems 
likely to settle itself, and w r e shall be no longer 
perplexed by differing opinions as to what w r e 
should w’ear for the purpose, if it be true, as 
the newspapers inform us, that many of the 
women of title in England are taking lessons, 
and becoming expert riders. We shall pro¬ 
bably, in this case, have some w r ell-dressed 
people to judge from, and we need not be led 
by any of the “ new women,” of whom we are 
always hearing, nor by the French ladies who 
have made themselves conspicuous by wearing 
the ugliest of costumes. A long-skirted coat, or 
coat bodice, full and long knickerbockers, and 
gaiters, seem to be accepted as forming a very 
suitable costume; and the “divided skirt” 
has also been'utilised ; but it is gathered into a 
band at the ankle, and not left to hang loosely 
over the feet. Of course, now that the winter 
season is upon us, and the roads are no longer 


suitable for this amusement, we shall hear less 
of it; but, no doubt, by next summer, we 
shall have become quite accustomed to the 
woman-cyclist ; and I feel sure that our 
national common sense will come to our aid 
on these debatable subjects. 

And that reminds me that in one of our 
reviews of last month, a gentleman has under¬ 
taken the discussion of what he calls “ the 
great underclothing question,” and his article 
is both scientific and highly interesting—the 
former, as a point of view, being rather difficult 
to arrive at in the present reign of fads and 
fancies on the subject. He says : “ Obtain the 
material, whether of single or mixed sub¬ 
stance, that best suits predilections and pocket 
together ; and then, so long as it is sufficiently 
porous as to allow’ free transpiration of vapour, 
and sufficiently close in texture as to detain 
air in plenty wdthin its interstices, w r ear it 
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renders them possible of wear, with the 
present rage for huge sleeves, and 
shoulder trimmings, that are equally 
large. All the tops of the sleeves are 
distended with crinoline-muslin, and I 
have seen some that were even so done 
with whalebone. Of course, this renders 
it quite impossible to wear jackets ; 
and nearly every woman is obliged to 
add a cape to her wardrobe, if she 
should wish to wear her huge sleeves 
out of doors. The prettiest of these 
capes just now, are, I think, those with 
three tiers, which we illustrate this 
month, and which the paper pattern 
is selected to represent. It may be 
trimmed with fur or not; but looks 
best when made of velvet, or velveteen ; 
and should be lined with a colour. It 
would be by no means expensive to 
make up at home; but care must 
be taken to put in the lining quite 
smoothly; and, to secure this, it must 
be tacked very carefully beforehand ; 
laying it on flatly, and pinning it before 
tacking. This forms the only difliculty, 
and the putting on of the fur, which, 
of course, must be done last of all. 

A great deal of fur is worn, and even 
evening dress is much trimmed with it, 
mixed with lace and jewelled passe- 
meriterie. I am so glad to see that the 
fashion for wearing the small heads ot 
the poor little animals is going out ; 
and instead of it, two tails are worn 
at each end of the tiny boa, as in one 
of our illustrations, when, in addition 
to the head, the paws also are seen 
hanging helplessly down. We have 
arrived at a positive horror in dress; 
and no woman of kindly nature could 
possibly select such a painfully sugges¬ 
tive thing to wear. All kinds of capes 
are composed entirely of fur; and as 
these are made quite as full as if they 
had been made of material they must 
be costly. . They come below the hips, 
and are principally made of astrachan, 
caracul, tibit, and sealskin. 

All the newest bodices of the season 
are tight-fitting at the back, but many 
are full in front, and even hang over 
the waist-band. The prettiest of the 
new ones have braided bodices; the 
braid pattern being seaweedy in its 
character, just like the one illustrated 
and worn by the young lady seated in 
the rocking-chair. The braiding is done 
on fine “lady’s-cloth,” the sleeves being 
of velvet, and the skirt generally of cloth. 

Indeed, for afternoon, and for visiting, 
all the most stylish gowns have the 
plain skirts of fine cloth, with an. edging LONG COAT AND FUR CLOAK, 

of fur, and a braided or velvet bodice ; 

which is either of fancy velvet, or black, as for such an item of practical knowledge is 
tire case may be. Canvas, and the new rough most useful, seeing that they form the decora- 
crepon, are also made in the same way : while tion of everything—bonnets, hats, caps, and 
I notice that dresses of a severer kind, made gowns—and everyone that can cheer-up any 
i 01 mourning wear, all have the short jacket or of the things mentioned in my list with them, 
coat-bodice, with a very full basque, and the prettiest colours in velvet can be purchased 
waistcoat of some bright hue. _ Sashes of so cheaply by the yard, and used for so many 
black satin ribbon are very stylish indeed, purposes by a clever hand. The fashionable 
where the rest of the gown is trimmed with collars can be made at home for half the 
toe same; and there is a revival of favour money when one knows how to make them, 
gi\ en to the veiy full epaulette, which always and they add so much to the appearance when 
looks well with fur trimmings. worn. 

The long coat has many admirers, but it is The pattern selected for the cut-paper pat- 
not so comfortable for walking in as it might tern is that of the “ Three-Tiered Cape,” which 
be. It is more cumbersome in fact than a we have illustrated. It depends entirely on 
long cloak, but when trimmed with fur at the the length how much is used in the wa\ r of 

neck and down the front they are most com- material; or, if it be of velveteen or velvet, 

lortable-looking. Nearly everyone needs a only about five yards of velveteen would be 
U i;ir C ^° i ’ anc ^ hideed, in our damp, needed in an ordinary size; and the maker 

cold climate, there are days on which they are must be sure to cut the cape out the right way 

nearly indispensable. of the velveteen, and every piece of it in the 

every girl should learn how to make the same way, or else it will look very bad indeed, 

tin} losettes of velvet that are so much worn, As the object aimed at is use, not fashion, 


Ilie Cady Dressmaker” selects such pat 
terns as are likely to be of constant use ii 
making, and re-making at home ; and is care 
ful to give new hygienic patterns for childrei 
as well as adults, so that the readers of Thi 


CAPE WITH THREE TIERS. 
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JACKET AND NEW COLLARETTE. 


WHAT WRITERS HAVE SAID 
ABOUT DRESS. 

“ Fashion constantly begins and ends in two 
things it abhors most, singularity and vul¬ 
garity.”—H azlitt. 

“The graceful dress 
Of unadorned simpleness.” 

Catherine M. Fanshawe. 

“ The comeliness of the clothes depends 
upon the comeliness of the body.”— Sir 
Philip Sidney. 

“ In fortune’s car behold that minion ride, 
With either India’s glittering spoils op- 
prest; 

So moves the sumpter-mule, in harness’d 
pride, 

That bears the treasure which he cannot 
taste.”— Smollett. 


Girl’s Own Paper may be aware 
of the best methods of dressing them¬ 
selves. The following in hygienic 
underclothing have already been given, 
and the patterns may still be had. 

Combination (drawers and chemise), 
princess petticoat (under-bodice and 
petticoat), plain gored princess che¬ 
mise, divided skirt, under-bodice in¬ 
stead of stays, pyjama or night-dress 
combination, American emancipation 
suit and bodice instead of stays, men’s 
pyjamas, walking gaiter, dress drawers 
(made of the dress material, for winter 
use), dressing jacket, dressing gown, 
Canadian blanket - coat or dressing 
gown. Children. —Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy suit, child’s combination, child’s 
princess frock pinafores. Mantles .— 
Bernhardt with sling sleeves, mantle 
with “ stole ” ends, old ladies’ mantle, 
Irish wrap or shawl cloak, four-in-hand 
cape with three capes, Tudor cape, 
yoked cape, mantle of three-quarter 
length, cloak with yoke, mantle of 
lace and silk. Blouses. — Norfolk 
blouse with pleats, Norfolk blouse 
with yoke and pleats, Garibaldi blouse 
with loose front, sailor blouse and 
collar, yoked blouse, new blouse with 
full front and frill. Jackets and. 
Bodices. —Plain dress bodice for either 
cotton or woollen material, tailor-made 


Being a scheme for studying the 
Bible day by day for self-culture, with 
test questions to prove that the read¬ 
ing has not been wasted. 

Rules. 

ILalf-an-hour’s study and reading 
each day. 

A course of Biblical study will 
occupy three years and three months. 

Ten questions to be published each 
month in the “ G. O. P.” 

Answers to be sent in by the first 
week in the following month by 
readers in Great Britain; by readers 
in Greater Britain answers to be sent 
within a month later. 

Books required for the present 
year’s study:— The Bible Handbook 
(Dr. Angus, R. T. S., 5s.); Bible Cyclopocdia 
(Dr. Eadie, R. T. S.) ; Oxford (or Queen’s 
Printers’) Aids to the Study of the Bible, is. 
or 3s. 6d. ; the Revised Version of the Bible. 

Prizes will be given at the close of each 
year (not of the course). 

First Prizes will be given to each student 
who has obtained the necessary number of 
marks. Also a certain number of Second 
Prizes, according to the number of the stu¬ 
dents, will be given to the best of those who 
have reached the required standard, bland- 
writing and neatness in the MSS. will be 
considered. 

First Prizes to consist of books to the value 
of One Guinea. Second Prizes to the value of 
Half-a-Guinea. Students who are prepared 
to make-up the answers to the questions that 
have gone before may join at any time during 
the first six months of the “ G. O.P.” year, 
i.e. from November to April inclusive. But 
in all cases the subscription will be is. per 
annum, payable always in advance, and sent 
by postal note to the Editor of The Girl’s 


bodice, corselet bodice with full sleeves and 
yoke, jacket bodice and waistcoat, Breton 
jacket and waistcoat, jacket for out or indoor 
wear, Senorita jacket, seamless bodice, bodice 
fastened under the arm, long basqued jacket, 
jacket with revers, summer out-of-door jacket, 
bathing dress, gymnastic suit, princess dress, 
tea gown, chemlette combination for winter 
underwear, umbrella skirt, four-gored skirt, 
jacket bodice with coat tails, whole-backed 
jacket plain or with Watteau pleat, bodice with 
full front, cape with three tiers, princess robe, 
under petticoat, four sleeve patterns, bodice 
with new back, Russian blouse, new skirt in 
two breadths, Empire gown with princess under¬ 
dress, spring jacket bodice, full bodice and 
frill, Senorita jacket, new circular skirt, double 
skirt, short three-quarter cape, cross-over 
blouse, flounced skirt, bell skirt, moirt blouse, 
new French capes, wiuter or summer knicker¬ 
bockers, bib-front, and waistcoat, golf cape, 
Norfolk blouse with puffed sleeves. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., 
thirty-six inches round the chest, with no 
turnings allowed, and only one size is prepared 
for sale. They may be had of “The Lady 
Dressmaker,” care of Mr. W. Isacke, 211, 
Edgware Road, W., price is. each; if tacked 
in place, 6d. extra. The addresses should be 
fully given. Postal notes should be crossed. 
Patterns already issued may always be ob¬ 
tained, and when once sent out cannot be 
exchanged. 


Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 
Each letter in connection with this work to 
have written upon the envelope “ The Girl’s 
Own Guild.” A card of membership will be 
sent to each member, signed by the Editor. 


QUESTIONS. 

141. Where do we find the enumeration of 
Solomon’s books; his proverbial sayings and 
writings on natural history and botany ? 

142. How long did Solomon take in build¬ 
ing the Temple ? and how long did it last in 
its pristine glory ? 

143. Give the two texts showing by what 
labourers the buildings of Solomon were 
erected, and state how the forced levies bore 
upon the dismemberment of the kingdom ? 

144. Name the musical instruments men¬ 
tioned in the Books of the Kings; the times 
when they were used, and how often the trum¬ 
pets were employed in the proclamation and 
crowning of a king ? 

145. Mention the three trees named in the 
tenth chapter of the 1st Book of Kings, and 
state what is known about them. Give refer¬ 
ence in the New Testament to the last-named. 

146. Who were two of the chief fugitives to 
Egypt in King Solomon’s reign ? For what 
destiny was the latter of them recalled ? 

147. Give the promise made by God to 
Jeroboam, and show how the Ten Tribes re¬ 
pudiated ' it, and all other benefits derived 
through the House of David. 

148. What were the chief incidents of the 
reign of Rehoboam ? 

149. For what was Jeroboam distinguished 
in the Bible ? What political reason had he 
for changing the place of worship of the 
Israelites ? 

150. What miracle was performed by “the 
Man of God ? ” and who did he prophecy would 
come as the avenger of Jeroboam’s idolatry ? 


THE GIRL’S OWN GUILD OF SCRIPTURE¬ 
READING AND STUDY. 
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LITTLE MOTHER’S HOUSE: HOW SHE 


CHAPTER III. 

FIRESIDE ESSAYS. 

Our first glimpse of Little Mother was in her 
drawing-room, and we saw her with the eyes 
of an outside observer; we are now privileged 
to go, as the Scotch say, “ farrer ben” and 
see her in her inner recesses of home, to watch 
her trying to bring her theories about her 
boys into practice, also to see how in the 
hands of the woman who has the mind and 
soul of a “noble lady” the daily round and 
common task become glorified—the common¬ 
place becomes ideal. 

The boys had all acquired a fondness for 
cooking, and many a half-holiday was happily 
spent in concocting toothsome things, and on 
occasion they were able to give real help when 
mother was hard-pressed. 

But this did not satisfy her. 

“ Suppose that in the future my boys were 
to emigrate, to be without a woman’s help, 
entirely dependent upon themselves for their 
own health and comfort, for the making of their 
own- daily bread as well as the earning of it, 
as hundreds of educated young Englishmen 
are, what would they do then ? Do I not 
owe it to them to equip them for the battle of 
life at eveiy point that I can compass ? ” 

And as this thought pressed more and more 
upon her, she took it as a duty which was just 
as incumbent and necessary to the fulfilling 
of her mother’s part as the payment of their 
school-bills was their father’s right. 

They should learn how to make good bread, 
this she resolved ; and if some day one should 
become a prairie farmer he would have already 
acquired the skill, without which his golden 
acres would give him but little satisfaction. 

Physiology would teach them the laws and 
the composition of animal life—it would not 
teach them how to apply those laws in 
relation to their own support, neither would 
medicine nor chemistry in the abstract make 
them to understand the simple rules of 
hygiene, the importance of pure air breathed, 
of pure water frequently used, of clothes kept 
free from dust, as well as of that cultivation 
which now we know as physical development, 
but which she recognised as the growing-up 
of a straight and manly youth to a perfect 
manhood. All these were in her mind when 
she talked to her boys and helped them in the 
study of what they all dignified by the title of 
“applied sciences.” There was more of truth 
in the title though than any of them thought. 

It was counted grand fun to make a batch 
of bread, and very proud they felt when after 
many attempts the loaves they turned out 
were pronounced by the critic to be “ very 
good indeed, light and sweet and crisp ! ” 

It happened just about this time that one 
of those competitive exhibitions (which since 
have become an annual institution) was held, 
and that they might understand how great an 
art bread-making can be, Little Mother took 
them to see it. It was a revelation indeed. 

Who could have imagined that a loaf of 
bread could take so many different forms, that 
so many men could be so keenly interested 
about it, that the merits and demerits of 
steam-cooking and gas-cooking could be of 
such vital importance, that it could be the 
trade of one man to produce a certain kind of 
yeast, of another, nay, of a hundred, to prove 
that his flour had points of superiority to 
every other ? But so it seemed. 

Then to see the piles o( cakes—cakes of 
every conceivable kind and shape—like the 
play of Fancy gilding the soberer foundation 
Fact! Why, it was enough to make anyone’s 
mouth water only to look at them.” And 
when mother, who was very keenly critical 
over these,.y|as offered a sample slice, how 
they could have jumped for very joy ! 


Bread and cakes became very deeply inter¬ 
esting after this, and pai' consequence , they 
became a good deal better too. 

It may be said by some that experiments of 
this kind are costly; in a household where 
every penny has to be wisely expended, sour 
bread and spoilt cakes are a serious matter. 
So, indeed, they were here, or would have 
been, only that few failures are utterly irre¬ 
mediable, there is generally some bit of 
presentable good. 

“ They must walk before they tried to run,” 
the mother declared, so ’prentice hands had 
to be content with small loaves and rolls, and 
a simple teacake before they were allowed to 
venture further. So when, at last, the 
“ batch ” above quoted was turned out, it 
may be imagined that a great deal had been 
achieved. 

Christmas was now in the near distance, 
and they begged for the honour of being 
allowed to make the cake, which permission 
was readily given. Little Mother always 
believed that cake was better for digestion and 
superior in flavour if it had been kept for a 
week or two in an air-tight case, hence these 
Christmas preparations had to be begun in 
good time. 

Let us take a peep at her and her boys this 
snowy afternoon in December. 

The three boys who are permitted to 
“ operate ” are each provided with a large 
apron and a pair of half-sleeves in white linen. 
Cooks’ caps have not yet been added to the 
costume ; but as Jimmie pleads so hard for 
one, it is just possible that they may yet 
appear. On the square deal table are gathered 
together all the materials and utensils they 
will be likely to use. 

“ First gather all your ingredients about 
you that you will be sure to want; let there 
be no running about for one thing and another 
once you have started work,” was one of the 
first axioms in Little Mother’s book of rules. 

Mother is generally overlooker and super¬ 
intendent, but the fire and oven are her 
especial care, for Willie in his excessive zeal as 
stoker is apt to be too liberal in his use of coal. 

“ How many pounds of flour, mums ? ” asks 
Charlie, beginning to fill the scale. 

“Two,” and in reply to his somewhat 
crestfallen look and plea for a “ real big cake,” 
she has to assure him that two pounds will 
really produce a four-pound loaf, when all the 
other ingredients have been added to it, besides 
being quite as much as they are capable of 
manipulating at once. 

This, after being weighed and sifted, is 
spread out on a sheet of clean paper, and laid 
on the top of the oven to dry and heat through 
while the butter is being creamed and the fruit 
picked over. “For why?” because dry, 
warm flour makes a much lighter cake than 
cold, undried flour will. 

“ Butter, half-a-pound, and a quarter of a 
pound of best beef dripping, to be thoroughly 
beaten to a cream with a wooden spoon,” is 
the next order, and while Charlie undertakes 
to do this another cook weighs out the pound 
of moist sugar, the quarter-pound of candied 
peel and the pound of mixed fruits. 

The currants were washed the previous day 
and spread out on a dish to dry; the raisins 
also were stoned so that no delay need be made 
now; the lemon and orange peel is soon cut 
up into the finest of shreds and the spice and 
nutmeg grated added to these. 

“Any salt?” Certainly, a tiny pinch, 
although some authorities do assert that it 
tends to make cakes heavy ; it assuredly brings 
out the flavour of every other ingredient as 
good temper brings out a smile, and the 
sunshine makes a reflection, so we must not 
omit it. 


Jimmie is permitted to exercise his favourite 
part, and whisk in separate basins the whites 
and yolks of the two eggs apportioned out, 
then to the yolks are added a pint of milk and 
a few drops of almond flavouring. 

Now for the mixing:— 

Into the flour a tablespoonful of baking- 
powder is first thoroughly rubbed—this baking- 
powder, by the way, is home manufactured and 
is most excellent and reliable—it is just one of 
those things that boys love to make and can 
make well : to the flour are added the other 
dry ingredients in the order named:—sugar, 
fruit, peel and spice; next the yolks of egg 
and milk are beaten into the creamed butter a 
little at a time, and while one boy keeps on 
beating this mixture, another adds to it by 
handfuls the dry ingredients. It grows stiffer 
and the beating relapses to a stirring; when 
all is well worked the frothed whites of the 
eggs are put in and add a perceptible lightness 
to the whole mass : now with as little delay 
as possible this wonderful mixture is poured 
into the well-greased cake-tin which it half 
fills; the sides and bottom of this tin, be it 
noted, have been fitted with thick white paper 
well-buttered, in order that the cake may be 
kept from burning ere it is done through. A 
tiny portion is left at the bottom of the bowl 
which with the scrapings from the sides wall 
make a little “ tasting-cake” for the cooks to 
judge by—it is cooks’ perquisite you know, so 
let us do the orthodox thing. 

The cake-tin goes into the hottest part of 
the oven first in order that the cake may rise 
quickly, when it has risen it will be removed to 
a lower shelf to cook it slowly through. 

The little stoker has taken a stool and seated 
himself close by the oven door, evidently Math 
the intent of keeping a close watch upon the 
process of cooking by taking frequent peeps 
inside, but mother’s command that the door 
of the oven is not to be opened until fifteen 
minutes have elapsed puts a damper upon his 
ardour, and he sighs for a glass door to look 
through, “ like the pretty one at the exhibition 
you know, mums.” 

Meanwhile the others are busy in clearing up 
the mess they have made, and putting away 
every article used into its proper place ; wash¬ 
ing up and polishing basins and spoons, so that 
no servant shall have cause to complain that 
her domain has been invaded unduly. 

By the time this is done the cake has risen 
almost to the top of the tin, and has acquired 
a light brown tinge all over it; indeed it begins 
to look quite “ professional,” and it is removed 
to a cooler part, that the outer appearance may 
not be injured while the interior improves. 

The diminutive sample is ready to eat, so it 
is carried off to the tea-table to be passed in 
critical judgment there : needless to say it 
meets with the utmost approbrtion, surely 
never did cake taste so good before. 

When finally, the big cake has been tried 
with a clean straw and pronounced by the 
chief critic tobe “ perfectly done,” the pardon¬ 
able pride of its makers bursts into a chorus of 
admiration. Indeed it is something to have 
achieved such a success, for this big, bonny, 
rich brown loaf would not disgrace the window 
of a first class confectioner. It requires some 
self-denial to put it out of sight among wrap¬ 
pings of paper and into a box, right out of 
reach for a couple of weeks, but then how 
doubly toothsome it seems when at last the 
slices are cut from it—generous slices, full of 
flavour and fruit; ah, it is no ordinary cake, 
this! 

“We can make good bread and jolly good 
cake,” said Charlie at the close of that year, 
“now what do we tiy next, mums ?” 

Yes—what next ? L. H. Yates. 

(To be continued .) 
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THE GIRL’S OUTLOOK: OR, WHAT IS THERE TO TALK ABOUT? 

By JAMES and NANETTE MASON. 


PART II. 

HEN our three friends met for 
their second conversation on 
the topics of the day the 
best weather of the year was 
past. The autumn winds 
were blowing, and the trees 
were almost bare. 

Jessie looked out of the 
window of the summer-house away down the 
hill to the village, no longer hidden by foliage. 
You could now see the odd, old church, about 
which the natives tell as many stories as. there 
are days in the year. And Jessie noticed a 
great beech-tree lying prostrate on the near 
side of the churchyard wall, blown down by 
the storm of the previous night. 

“In-doors,” said she, “is now the best 
place. I find myself every day more and more 
in love with the hearth-rug and a good book.” 

The mention of books roused Rate, who, 
after giving a poke to the little fire which 
warmed and dried their snuggery, began to 
talk about literature as a calling for women, 
and about the many opportunities nowadays 
for women in that line, compared with the 
few they once enjoyed. 

“ I have been told,” said she, “ that in 1841 
only fifteen women were returned as authors, 
editors, and journalists in England. Twenty 
years later the number had grown to a hun¬ 
dred and eighty-five; twenty years after that 
it was four hundred and fifty-two ; and at the 
last census no fewer than six hundred and sixty 
ladies returned themselves as making a living 
by the pen.” 

“No doubt too,” remarked Nellie, “there 
are a great many women earning occasional 
sums by literature, who would never dream of 
calling themselves professional authoresses.” 

“ What an easy profession it is,” said Jessie. 

“ Nothing wanted to start with but a table, a 
chair, pen and ink, and a few sheets of paper.” 

“ Say rather, what an easy-looking profes¬ 
sion,” Jvate observed—she was the literary 
aspirant of the party. “In reality success is 
difficult, and the ways of literature are hard.” 

“You ought,” suggested Jessie, “to tell 
that to our neighbour, Mrs. Mash am. She 
has a literary ambition like yourself, but she 
fancies the literary calling as easy as winking.” 

“ The fact is,” said Kate, “she is too am¬ 
bitious. She takes up subjects far beyond 
her, like the artist who tried historical paint¬ 
ing before he could draw a decent outline of a 
pig or a cabbage.” 

“ Hush ! ” remarked Nellie, “ we are just 
on the border-line of that land of gossip which 
we all profess so much to despise.” 

* * * * 

Kate took the hint, but she did not abandon 
the subject of literature. She went on to say 
that she had been looking at the last report of 
the British Museum, and had been much struck 
by the enormous number of readers who fre¬ 
quent the great reading-room there. 

“ The number of visitors,” she said, “ to 
the reading-room during 1893 was a hundred 
and ninety-four thousand one hundred and 
two, and to the newspaper-room fourteen 
thousand seven hundred and forty-seven. For 
every day the average number of readers was 
six hundred and forty-five.” 

“ What a power of reading these people 
must have gone through,” observed Nellie. 

“ Every reader,” said Kate, “wrote tickets 
daily representing an average of seven volumes, 
and, besides these, a huge number of books 
would be taken from the shelves all round 
the room by the readers themselves without 
troubling the attendants or writing tickets. 


“ I have heard my uncle,” said Jessie, 

“ speak of the British Museum as the most 
liberal institution to students he ever knew,” 
and as Jessie’s mother’s brother is a well- 
known professor at Cambridge, his opinion is 
worth having. 

“ How the Museum library grows,” Kate 
remarked. “ The total number of volumes 
and pamphlets added in the course of the year 
was forty-five thousand nine hundred and forty- 
two. One thousand four hundred and ninety 
were books on music.” 

“ These are bigger figures than we can take 
into our little heads,” said Nellie. 

* * * * 

And then Nellie told how when she was on 
a visit to Newcastle-on-Tyne, she had come 
on an old collection of books recently added 
to the Free Library of that city. “ It was 
known,” she said, “ as the Thomlinson Library, 
and what is odd about it is, that the founder, 
who died about a century and a half ago, made 
this rule : ‘ It is requested that every person 
who comes to study in this library come in a 
white shirt and white neckcloth.’ ” 

“ A rule dealing with the readers’ toilet,” 
observed Kate, “ would not be amiss in public 
libraries at the present day. Some readers 
are too slovenly to be pleasant neighbours.” 

“But public libraries are intended for the 
poor,” suggested Nellie. 

“ True ; but the poor need not come un¬ 
washed and unbrushed. We go to libraries, 
as the inscription outside the great library of 
Alexandria said, for ‘ the nourishment of the 
soul,’ and people might well smarten them¬ 
selves up for such a feast.” 

* * * * 

“ The most interesting item connected with 
literature,” said Jessie, “ that I have come 
across for awhile was contained in Lord 
Dufferin’s speech at Belfast last autumn, as 
President of the Library Association. His 
lordship told that many years ago, when in 
Africa, he knew a young lady who was re¬ 
puted a great heiress, and was wooed and 
triumphantly won in that capacity, though her 
sole fortune consisted in the possession of a 
rare, or rather unique, Egyptian manuscript.” 

* * * * 

This romance of a manuscript brought the 
talk of the three about books and authorship 
to an end, and they turned to speak of the 
number of women employed in connection 
with the Post Office, as shown by the last 
annual report of the Postmaster-General. 

Jessie mentioned that the' total number of 
officers on the permanent establishment, toge¬ 
ther with sub-postmasters was seventy-four 
thousand eight hundred and nineteen, and of 
these ten thousand nine hundred and eight 
were women. Of this large army of women 
one thousand one hundred and eighty were 
employed as clerks in the chief offices in 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, and four 
thousand eight hundred and eight as coun¬ 
ter-women, sorting-clerks, and telegraphists 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

“ And this is not all,” added Jessie. “ A still 
larger number of women—in fact about seven¬ 
teen thousand—find employment throughout 
the United Kingdom, more or less on Post 
Office work though they are not on the per¬ 
manent staff.” 

* * * * 

“What a gigantic business the Post Office 
is,” said Kate. “I read the other day that 
the total number of letters, post-cards, book- 
packets, circulars, samples, newspapers and 
parcels delivered in this country in all last 
year was over two thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-three millions. This gives an average of 


over seventy-four postal communications to 
each person in the kingdom.” 

* * * * 

“ The most curious thing,” remarked Jessie, 
“about the Postmaster-General’s report always 
seems to me the figures representing the 
letters posted without any address. About 
thirty thousand unaddressed letters were 
dropped into letter-boxes last year, and, to 
show the extra stupidity of some people, over 
two thousand of these contained cash-bills, 
cheques, money-orders and such-like to the 
amount of over four thousand pounds.” 

* * * * 

“ Do you know anything about the Post- 
office express delivery service ? ” asked Kate. 

“Yes,” answered Jessie; “ it was introduced 
not so long ago, and is a system by which postal 
packets, letters and parcels on being handed in 
with a small fee to the Post Office are forwarded 
immediately to their destination in any part of 
the town or district by special messenger.” 

“My reason for asking,” said Kate, “is 
that I have read an anecdote about the express 
delivery service, showing that its advantages 
are not confined to the transmission of letters 
and parcels. It seems that a few months ago 
a London young woman, who had lost her way, 
applied to the .Swiss Cottage Post-office, and 
was safely conducted by special messenger to 
Hampstead, where a receipt for her was 
obtained.” 

“The Post Office must have let her off 
cheap,” said Jessie. “ Supposing the distance 
to have been a mile and the young woman nine 
stone in weight, they would have been entitled 
to charge sixteen shillings, nil bwt thxefc half¬ 
pence—three pence for the first pound, and 
three half-pence for each pound over the first. 
And they should have charged cab-fare in 
addition. Such are the regulations.” 

“ I don’t know anything about that,” 
replied Kate. “ I only know that the anec¬ 
dote I have repeated was taken from the 
report of the Postmaster-General.” 

* * * * 

Nellie had some interesting facts to bring 
before her friends, relating to women-students 
in Paris. She told that there were, according 
to the last report of the University of Paris, 
no fewer than three hundred and forty-three 
women studying there. Of these, one hun¬ 
dred and sixty-five, nearly half, were studying 
medicine. 

“ Were they French ladies ? ” asked Jessie. 

“ No,” Nellie replied, “French ladies don’t 
seem to be entering the profession largely. 
Only sixteen out of the hundred and sixty-five 
were French, the rest were foreigners.” 

* * * * 

“ Speaking of women-students in medicine,” 
remarked Kate, “ I noticed that the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh has at last resolved to 
confer a degree in medicine on women.” 

“ That,” Jessie observed, “is the conclusion 
of a struggle for the medical education of 
women in Edinburgh which has, they say, 
lasted over a quarter of a century. It is a 
pleasant thing to know that it has now ended 
in concessions which give to women the oppor¬ 
tunity of a complete medical education in 
Edinburgh and of access to the examinations 
and degrees of the Edinburgh University.” 

He * * * 

The conversation now took another turn 
through Nellie saying that she had been read¬ 
ing all about whalebone. It was an article, 
she told, in the price of which a remarkable 
advance had taken place. Early in this cen¬ 
tury it was as low as £25 per ton. Then it 
rose a little, but three-quarters of a century 
ago only from £70 to £%o a ton could be got. 
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“ Since then,” Nellie said, “ the price has 
steadily advanced, and a few years ago a sale 
was effected at the enormous sum of ^2650 
per ton. Owing to the article having become 
more plentiful the price fell recently to about 
^1300 a ton, but a month or two ago a parcel 
was taken at f 14.50.” 

“What is whalebone chiefly used for?” 
asked Jessie. 

“ Why,” said Nellie, “ there is, as you 
know, a considerable demand for it amongst 
dressmakers and milliners. Its principal use, 
however, is in the brush trade. They make of 
it brushes for road-sweeping, chimney-sweep¬ 
ing, boiler-flue-cleaning and such-like.” 

* * * * 

In return for this information about whale¬ 
bone, Jessie said she could impart some items 
of interest about the shells of the sea and their 
uses in China. She had gleaned them from 
a recent report of the United States Consul at 
Amoy ; and what she told was this— 

Nearly every kind of shell-fish is used in 
China for food; but the shells are not wasted. 
About a dozen industries are supported by 
what in other lands would be looked upon as 
only fit for the rubbish heap. 

One sort of shell is used for making horns and 
trumpets. There is certainly not much music 
in it; the heavy and awkward shell horns em¬ 
ployed in warfare giving a hollow roar more like 
the bellow of a stray calf than a call to glory. 

In the country districts the farmer’s wife 
employs a shell horn to call her husband home 
from the fields, and the herdsman to attract a 
lingering or straying charge. Some of these 
instruments may be seen which have been used 
for generations in the same household until the 
rough exterior has been polished by years of 
handling into a pearly enamel. 

Cups, saucers and spoons are made from 
the larger tropical univalve shells, the colours 
inside—rich sulphur, salmon, and orange— 
being specially attractive. They stand heat and 
cold well, though they are apt to be spoiled by 
vinegar, lemon-juice, and other substances. 

The chief.shell industry, however, is devoted 
to the cutting of buttons, beads, studs, and 
other small articles from shells of high lustre. 
About fifty species are utilised in this way, 
the Chinese oyster and mussel being the most 
prominent. 

* * * * 

“As we are upon the products of foreign 
lands,” said Kate, “I may tell what I 
have been reading about Palestine, a land in 
which we are all interested. The British 
Consul at Jerusalem has recently been report¬ 
ing on the trade of that country. According 
to him the most important exports are maize, 
soap, oranges, colocynth, hides, wheat, olive 
oil, seseme seed, wool, and bones.” 

“What are colocynth and seseme seed?” 
asked Nellie. 

“ Why ! have you forgotten colocynth pills ? 
Colocynth is a plant belonging to the order of 
gourds. It has a round fruit about the size of 
an orange, and the bitter pulp of this fruit 
furnishes the colocynth of the druggist.” 

“And seseme seed ? ” 

“ Seseme is an important plant used in 
many tropical countries for the sake of the oil 
expressed from the seed. You have read the 
Arabian Nights, and remember how Ali Baba, 
when he was hidden up the tree and saw the 
forty thieves come along, heard the captain 
say “ Open Seseme,” and when he had named 
this well-known plant a door opened in the 
rock and let the whole band in.” 

“I have noticed,” Jessie remarked, “that 
the Holy Land sends us a great many oranges 
every year.” 

“ Yes,” said Kate. “ Jaffa oranges have of 
late been much in demand in England. They 
are of a large size and have a superior flavour. 

In 1891 nearly 300,000 boxes were exported, 
the total value being 108,000. Grain,” she 
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went on to say “ is another leading product. 
It is exported almost entirely from Gaza.” 

* * * * 

“You have spoken about oranges,” said 
Jessie ; “lam going to speak about sausages. 
The public analyst of the parish of Hampstead 
in London had a sausage sent to him recently 
for examination. It had been bought at a 
street stall. And what do you think he found 
it to consist of?—Seven-tenths were bread: 
two-tenths were fatty matter; one-tenth by 
weight was flesh meat, and to these were 
added a little seasoning and a little vegetable 
colouring matter. The colouring matter was 
added to cover the absence of meat. They 
say that plenty of such sausages are to be met 
with in other districts of London just now.” 

“And why don’t they punish the people 
who sell them ? ” exclaimed Kate. 

“ That,” answered Jessie, “ seems impos¬ 
sible in the present state of the law. Till there 
is a legal definition of a sausage vendors of 
such articles need not be much afraid of being 
hauled up”. 

* * * * 

“ Ice-creams sold in the streets,” said Nellie, 
“ should be looked after as well as sausages. 
Only the other day the medical officer to the 
parish of St. Mary’s, Islington, caused 
samples to be taken of the ice-cream sold in 
the North of London, and he also went round 
and inspected personally the premises at which 
Italians manufactured the article.” 

“ And I guess his discoveries were not 
appetising,” remarked Kate. 

“They were not. He found that the 
ice-creams were manufactured in close yards, 
and that the articles used in making them— 
flour, milk, eggs, sugar, and flavouring 
essences—were for the most part stored in 
evil-smelling sleeping-rooms.” 

“ I have heard ” said Kate, “ that of the 
eggs used, the shells are in no instance broken. 
They are pierced at each end and blown by 
the mouth, the perfect shells being sold to 
the proprietors of shooting galleries.” 

“Like enough” observed Nellie. “The 
medical officer of whom I was speaking had 
three samples of water taken from barrows, 
and three samples of ice-cream submitted to 
analysis, with highly unsatisfactory results. A 
microscopic examination revealed in each of 
the samples of water and ice-cream an abun¬ 
dance of microbes.” 

* * * * 

Jessie had something to tell of a similar 
nature. She mentioned having read that a 
London police magistrate had ordered the 
destruction of nearly a thousand tins of lobster 
which had been seized by a sanitary inspector 
at a retail shop. The condemned fish were so 
putrid and offensive that the medical officer 
who examined them had been laid up with 
illness, and the room in which they had been 
placed had to be fumigated. The tins were 
sold by retail at 3^d. each to the public. 

“It is wonderful,” added Jessie, “how 
little sense .people sometimes exercise in 
buying articles of food. They seem to be 
caught by cheapness, and quite overlook the 
chance of unwholesomeness. I remember a 
lady whom you both know, buying at an 
auction nearly a small cart-load of tins of 
sardines at only i£d. a tin, and when they 
were brought home, it was found that if 
opened and put on the table, their presence 
would be recognised through the odour by 
every passer-by in the street.” 

* * * * 

“ Your speaking of objectionable practices 
in the supply of food,” said Kate; “reminds 
me that my mother has just bought a recently 
patented milk-jug, known as the tell-tale milk 
jug ! It is claimed to be a simple, practical, and 
effective test for ascertaining both the correct¬ 
ness of the measure, and the quality of the milk.” 

“ That sounds very fine,” remarked Jessie ; 
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on which Kate proceeded to describe this Dew 
check on the milkman. According to her, 
the jugs are made of glass, and in three sizes. 
To take the pint jug as an example, it is 
graduated to indicate the various measure¬ 
ments from a quarter of a pint to the full 
measure. The quantity of milk supplied, 
can therefore be seen at a glance. 

“And what about testing the quality?” 
Jessie asked. 

“ That is an easy matter. There are quality 
marks on the jug, as well as quantity marks. 
The exact quantity of milk is poured "into the 
jug, and having been allowed to stand till the 
cream is set, the quality is shown by marks 
at the pint or half-pint. By these marks the 
depth of cream can be read, and the' milk 
recorded as average, good, or very good. 
Suppose a pint of milk is of very inferior 
quality, the cream will not reach the average 
mark, or three-eighths of an inch; the good 
quality will record half an inch, and the very 
good five-eighths of an inch.” 

* * * * 

Nellie now said that she had something 
more interesting to talk about than milk-jugs. 

“ I have been reading ” she told, “ an account 
of an eccentric will made by an old lady at 
Brighton who died last June and left personal 
property amounting to upwards of ^86,000. 
She was very anxious about the future of her 
pussies, and made special mention in her will 
of her ‘dear old white puss Titiens,’ and its 
companion Tabby Rolla, Tabby Jennefee, 
Black Ebony, White Oscar, and three others, 
also named, and her executors were directed 
to pay ( fi2 a year for each of these pussies 
so long as it shall live.’ These were not all the 
cats. Those unnamed were numerous, and 
£ I 5° a year was provided for their maintenance 
so long as any of them lived, ‘ but this,’ the old 
lady was careful to add ‘ is not to extend to 
kittens afterwards born.’ ” 

* * * * 

“Legacies left for the benefit of animals,” 
remarked Kate, “are common enough. I 
remember meeting with a striking example in 
Chambers’s Book of Days” and she reached 
down from a shelf of favourite books that 
interesting collection of odds and ends. 

Having turned up the place she read how 
in 1813 a widow lady, Elizabeth Orby 
Hunter by name, bequeathed to her “ be¬ 
loved parrot, the faithful companion of twenty- 
five years, an annuity for its life, to be paid 
half-yearly, as long as this beloved parrot 
lives.” A receipt was to be given by who¬ 
ever had the care of the parrot and proved its 
identity. She also left twenty guineas to be 
spent in buying “ a very high, long, and large 
cage for the aforesaid parrot.” 

“I wonder,” said Jessie, “what her rela¬ 
tives thought when the will was read.” 

“To judge from the way in which she 
brings her will to a conclusion, she did not 
value then* opinion much. ‘I will and de¬ 
sire,’ she says, ‘ that whoever attempts to 
dispute this my last will and testament, or by 
any means neglects, or tries to avoid paying 
my parrot’s annuity, shall forfeit whatever I 
have left them ; and if anyone that I have left 
legacies to attempts bringing in any bills or 
charges against me, I will and desire that 
they forfeit whatever I may have left them 
for so doing, as I ow*e nothing to any one. 
Many ow^e to me both gratitude and money, 
but none have paid me either.’ ” 

* * * * 

“And now*,” added Kate, “the next sub¬ 
ject-” 

“And now,” interrupted Nellie putting her 
hand on Kate’s mouth, “Jessie and I must 
start for home, for Jessie has promised to dine 
with me. The hundred and one fine subjects 
yet undiscussed we shall talk about at our 
next meeting.” 

{To be continued.) 
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HER OWN WAY. 

By EGLANTON THORNE, Author of “Aldyth’s Inheritance,” “The Studio Mariano,” etc. 


CPIAPTER XII. 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF WEALTH. 

Death had surprised RalphTracy ere he 
had found time to settle his property upon 
Juliet for her sole and entire use under 
conditions which, should she marry, 
would prevent her husband from having 
any control over it. Despite his wise 
foresight and prudent resolves Juliet 
came into absolute possession of all he 
had left untrammelled by any provisions. 
It was no great fortune. Her unde had 
never been a wealthy man. He had 
always been generous to others, though 
extremely sparing in his personal expen¬ 
diture. It was only by strict self-denial 
that he was able to serve others liberally 
and lay up a provision for his old age. 
His rigorous mode of life, simple and 
unluxurious as that of a hermit, had cost 
little, and he had saved sufficient 
money to enable him to return to Eng¬ 
land and resume the life of an ordinaiy 
gentleman, with a purse full enough to 
supply the wants and gratify the fancies 
of the charming, capricious girl whom 
he found and claimed as his niece in 
London. 

By his death Juliet came into pos¬ 
session of moneys that would yield her 
an income of rather less than £$oo a 
year. It was not a great inheritance 
certainly, yet think what the command 
of so much money must mean to a girl 
brought up as Juliet had been, one of a 
household where every kind of domestic 
economy had to be rigidly practised; 
accustomed till lately to wear simple 
frocks made for her by her mother of 
material chosen for its good wearing 
qualities, and expected to serve two 
seasons, and who till the coming of her 
uncle had never enjoyed a day’s pleasure 
of which the cost had not been carefully 
calculated beforehand. 

“ I hope it may prove for Juliet’s 
good,” said Salome, with a shake of the 
head which signified that she held a 
belief to the contrary. 

“I am afraid she is hardly one to 
make a wise use of so much money,” 
said Hannah solemnly. 

Mrs. Tracy had some doubts on this 
score too, but she was not seriously un¬ 
easy about it. She had such faith in 
Juliet’s goodness of heart. Juliet’s 
faults were on the surface; but the 
goodness, her mother believed, to be a 
solid, firm stratum at the basis of her 
character. She could not but be thank¬ 
ful that this darling child was so well- 
provided for. 

“ We must try to influence her without 
seeming to do so,” she said cheerfully. 
“Juliet is really not difficult to guide 
if' you use a little tact and kindness. 
She will not be driven, but she may 
be led.” 

“ I am glad to hear you say so,” 
replied Hannah with bitter significance, 
“for it seems to me that Juliet is sadly 
in need of guidance with regard to her 
choice of associates.” And she pro¬ 


ceeded to tell her mother how Mrs. 
Hayes had seen Juliet at one of the 
metropolitan stations in the company of 
“that man Chalcombe who sings at 
music-halls,” talking together as if they 
were on most friendly terms.” 

Mrs. Tracy was inexpressibly shocked 
and distressed. Here, indeed, was true 
cause for uneasiness. Juliet’s acquisition 
of property would be deplorable if it led 
her into the toils of an unprincipled 
man. 

“ Does Mrs. Haj'es know anything 
about the man ? ” she asked. 

“ She does not know him, of course,” 
said Salome with emphasis, “but she 
knows him to be a fast, dissipated sort 
of character. She said no one could 
look at him and fail to see that.” 

“Oh, dear,” Mrs. Tracy groaned, 
“what shall I do ? Juliet is always so 
ready to believe the best of people.” 

“ Of some people,” put in Salome. 

“ I must speak to her about it, yet I 
hardly know what to say. I cannot tell 
how she will take it. She will not hear 
a word just now,” said Mrs. Tracy, for¬ 
getting that a minute before she had 
asserted that it was easy to lead Juliet. 
“If only she had a father or a brother 
to protect her ! ” 

“You must be very firm with her,” 
said Hannah; “you must tell her de¬ 
cidedly that you will not have her 
meeting that young man, that it is dis¬ 
graceful and not to be tolerated.” 

“ And drive her into open opposition 
to us all,” said Mrs. Tracy. “Oh, my 
dear, that will not do at all. You forget 
that Juliet will soon be twenty-one, and 
she has always threatened that she 
would take her own way when she came 
of age. And now that she is quite 

independent-. Oh, that would not 

do at all! ” 

“ It is certainly rather late for mother 
to begin to be firm with Juliet,” said 
Salome, with an unpleasant curl of the 
lips. 

“ The best thing would be to take her 
out of London for a time, so that she 
should not see anything of those horrid 
Chalcombes,” said Hannah. 

“ Certainly, it would ; but who is to 
take Juliet away if she does not choose 
to go ?” asked Mrs. Tracy with despair 
in her tones. “ She would not give up 
her lessons with Signor Lombardi. And 
she has announced her intention of 
attending all the popular concerts this 
season.” 

So the family conclave broke up with 
no result save increased irritation in the 
minds of the sisters, and a heavy weight 
of anxiety on the mother’s heart. 

Juliet was highly elated by the 
position in which she found herself 
placed by her uncle's death. Her 
sorrow at his removal, and the softened, 
regretful feelings which had moved her 
when she learned the news were quickly 
succeeded by self-gratulation and a new, 
almost intoxicating sense of her own 
importance. It was delightful to feel 


that she was now a woman of property, 
having at her command the means for 
carrying out her own ideas and ordering 
her life as she would. All sorts of 
brilliant but vague notions of what she 
might now do presented themselves to 
her mind. She hardly knew what she 
would like to do. One thing only was 
clear to her mind. It was in her power 
to have her own way, and have it she 
would. 

With such a resolve stimulating her 
imagination she was in no mood to 
receive meekly a word of remonstrance 
or reproof, not even from the mother 
whom she truly loved. She waxed in¬ 
dignant when her mother spoke to her 
about Algernon Chalcombe. 

“ It is a pity Mrs. Hayes has nothing 
better to discuss than my doings,” she 
exclaimed hotly. “I declare she is a 
veritable scandalmonger. But I will not 
have her dictating as to who are to be 
my acquaintances. I hope I know how 
to take care of myself.” 

Mrs. Tracy privately thought that 
this spoiled child knew very little how to 
take care of herself, but she dared not 
say so. 

“ Mrs. Hayes meant it kindly,” she 
said. “ She thought that you could not 
know the kind of man that he is. She 
fears that his character-” 

“Fears ! ” broke in Juliet scornfully. 
“ Say rather that she wishes to make 
him out as black as possible. If you 
want a fine example of Christian charity 
go to Mrs. Hayes. But I shall not allow 
her to prejudice me against people who, 

I have no doubt, are far better than she 
is.” 

“Oh, Juliet! She does not wish to 
prejudice you, only to warn you for your 
good. Oh, my dear, you are so young 
and impulsive ; you never foresee the 
consequences of your actions. But a 
young girl cannot be too prudent; she 
may so easily get herself talked about. 
You would not like, Juliet, to have people 
looking askance at you.” 

A deep blush slowly rose in the girl’s 
face and mounted even to the roots of 
her hair. She stood for some moments 
silent with downcast eyes. Then sud¬ 
denly lifting her head very high, she 
said proudly— 

“ Really, mother, I don’t know what 
I have done that you should speak to 
me in such a manner. One would think 
it was a crime to greet an acquaintance 
on a London platform.” 

“ Oh, I am sure that you always mean 
to do what is right,” said Mrs. Tracy 
hurriedly ; “only you are rather thought¬ 
less sometimes, you know, dear, that is 
all. Don’t be angry with me.” 

So the talk on this subject ended with 
Mrs. Tracy’s proffering apologies, and 
it was the culprit who seemed to extend 
forgiveness. But in truth, Juliet felt 
ashamed of herself as she responded to 
her mother’s loving, pleading look by 
bending to kiss her. 

(To be continued .) 
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SOME HOME-MADE EFFECTS. 




FIG. I. 


“ You ought to clo something to that ugly 
black mantelpiece,” said Celia. 

I said, “Yes, I ought,” because I was too 
lazy to discuss the matter or point out how 
very well the mantelpiece could wait. 

“ Japanese Lhaga mats would do nicely to 
cover it with, and go well with the rest of 
your room.” 

“ They would be just the thing,” I ac¬ 
quiesced placidly. 

“ They are quite cheap, too, only is. 6£d., 
and nearly three yards long.” 

“Are they really as cheap as that? ” I 
asked with polite interest. 

“ And you should get a broad board and lay 
on the mantelshelf; it is too narrow as it is.” 

“That would be a great improvement,” I 
agreed. 

“ I will, come Tuesday morning and help 
you to do it,” said Celia, decidedly. 

So I was in for it ; my very laziness had 
been the means of forcing me to action. I 
undertook to have all the materials ready in 
time. Celia took her departure, leaving* me 
rather glad that, being of a naturally lazy and 
procrastinatory temperament, I have friends 
of taste and good nature who keep me up to 
the mark; my ugly black mantelpiece had 
long been a discredit to me and an irritation 
to my friends, an untidy blemish in an other- 
vise pleasant room. 

I thought the business over. The mantel¬ 
shelf was fifty-four inches long and eight 
broad. The chimney projection much wider, 
being seven feet across. The mantelshelf 
was rather low, and therefore would not look 
well if it were made wide. The best thing 
would be to keep the small shelf as it was, 
and run a wide shelf right across the projection 
some eighteen inches above it. 

Accordingly I ordered from a carpenter a 
piece oLboard seven feet long at twopence 
half-penny a foot—this came to is. 5jd. 
Then after careful search I found the right 
place to buy Lhaga mats. I say careful 


search, because at the two shops I visited first, 
though they had the mats, they were short, 
narrow, ugly, and twopence dearer than those I 
had seen in Celia’s house. Those I bought 
finally were the full length, four yards, and the 
width from twenty-three to twenty-six inches. 
The best Lhaga mats are very beautifully toned 
in soft, clear natural colours, browns, yellows 
and terra-cottas, with a little blue-grey, grej r - 
green and white, just the colours of an autumn 
landscape seen through a mist. 

Celia arrived punctually on Tuesday and we 
set to work just covering the black mantel¬ 
shelf, using the middle out of one of the mats. 
About nine inches was left to fall over the 
edge, then the top covered and the rest of 
the width carried 
up the wall. The 
next business was 
to fix up the wide 
shelf. This was 
to be done with 
bamboo uprights, 
as iron brackets 
would have been 
out of place 
among the Ja¬ 
panese mats; but 
bamboo is hollow 
and could not be 
nailed to the 
board, nor could 
anything at all be 
nailed to the stone 
mantelpiece. Our 
first idea was to 
burn holes in the 
board with a poker 
and fit the bam¬ 
boo into them ; 
but presently 
Celia hit on a 
better plan. This 
was to drive large 
nails into the 

board side-ways, the points close together and 
the heads about three-quarters of an inch apart 
(as in sketch i). These pressed together and 
thrust into the hollow of the bamboo would 
spring apart of themselves and hold % the 
bamboo’s support so firmly that a row of nails 
above and below the edge of the board were 
all that was needed to make the shelf per¬ 
fectly firm. 

The upper shelf was then covered, a valance 
falling over the edge. This shelf being so long, 
only two ends of twenty-four inches in length 
were left from 
it. These ar¬ 
ranged with a 
pleat or two un¬ 
der the ends of 
the upper shelf, 
just reached the 
level of the 
second shelf. 
The longer 
ends left from 
the short shelf 
pleated on un¬ 
derneath them 
reached to the 
floor, so that 
the whole pro- 
jection was 
covered in the 
matting to the 
height of the 
upper shelf, 
and the fire¬ 
place effec¬ 
tively framed 
(sketch 2). 


The cost had been—two Lhaga mats at 
is. 6£d. each, 3s. id. ; seven foot of plank at 
2|i., is. Total, 4s. 6£d. The bamboo 

uprights do not count, as they were pieces left 
over from another piece of work I had just 
finished. The result, simple as it is in effect 
is very pretty indeed, and has been much adl 
mired. 

The other piece of work of which I have 
just spoken was a bamboo grill to hold the 
curtains (sketch 3). This is a very simple 
thing to make, and costs just is. 3£d. The 
materials are—three bamboo rods about six 
feet long and averaging an inch in diameter 
at 5d. each, a little glue, and a few yards 
of invisible black wire (it is for these two 

FIC.2. 


last items I have allowed the extra half¬ 
penny). 

Saw the bamboo into the required lengths, 
and then where the rods cross saw half 
through each of them (sketch 4). This is a 
little troublesome as the bamboo is apt to 
split. Then patiently chip the sawn pieces 
out with a sharp knife. Fit the rods together 
where the piece has been sawn out, using a 
little glue, and binding them round crossways 
with the invisible wire; it needs Japanese 
skill to rivet bamboo successfully, but the glue 
and wire will serve. Fix the short uprights 
between the two long rods. Fill the hollow 
centres of them with wadding, shredded-out 
wool from old stockings, torn strips of old art 
muslin or any rubbish you have by you. Soak in 
a good deal of weak glue and water, so that the 
rags or wadding will stick to the inside of the 
bamboo ; leave a little of the wadding pro¬ 
jecting. This when soaked in glue will fit 
itself to the shape of the bamboo rod it has to 
join (sketch 5), and the glue drying will take 
exactly the same colour, so that the junction 
will scarcely be noticed. Bind the two lon<* 
rods together with stout string, tightening the 
bands by pushing in nails between them*and 
the rods after you have tied the string. This 
will hold the uprights in place till the glue 
dries. Lay the grill on the floor between 
newspapers. If the ends show any tendency 
to slope one way or the other, force them into 
place with flat-irons or heavy weights of some 
kind, and leave the grills to dry. When it is 
dried you can cut off the strings and put it in 
its place by means of nails driven into the 
walls or the window-frame. 


V. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


COOKERY. 

A. E. H.—For “ Cheese Biscuits ” see page 789, 
vol. xiv. 

Mattie. —A very simple cake will be found at 
page 256, vol. xiv. 

E. M. L. Y., A Constant Sub., X. Y. Z., and A. B. C. 
—You will find a good recipe for a common cake in 
vol. xiii., October 24th, 1891. 

A. S.—A recipe for jelly at page 198, vol. xiv., De¬ 
cember 24th, 1892. 

Molly and Milly A.— i. “Victoria Sandwiches” 
would answer: see recipe at page 351, vol. xiv., 
February 25th, 1893.—2. You must use what is 
known as “ confectioner's sugar ” for icing “ popped 
corn.” 


Violet. —1. Muffins: Mix two pounds of flour with 
two eggs, two ounces of butter melted in one pint 
of milk, and four or five spoonfuls of yeast; beat it 
well and set it to rise for two or three hours ; bake 
in a hot oven in flat cakes.—2. Sponge cake can be 
made as follows :—Take eight eggs—leaving out 
the whites of three—and beat them lightly, three- 
quarters of a pound of loaf sugar, and half a pound 
of flour; boil the sugar with two tablespoonfuls of 
water for about two minutes, and pour in the eggs ; 
beat all well together for twenty minutes ; sift in 
the flour and beat it in ; bake in a moderate oven. 

St. Helen’s Wood. —The potatoes are boiled too 
fast and too long. Indian corn or maize is boiled 
quite plainly and served wrapped in a napkin, or it 
can be roasted equally as well. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ramsey —We recommend you to apply to the Y. W. 
C. A., 1 6a, Old Cavendish Street, W.; or else to 
the G. F. S., 2, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria 
Street, W. 

Ida. —The origin of the adoption of the rose as the 
emblem of England, was its being worn as a badge 
by the Houses of York and Lancaster—the former 
the white rose, and the latter the red. On the 
union of the two royal houses by the marriage of 
Elizabeth of York, daughter and representative of 
Edward IV., with Henry of Lancaster (Henry VII.), 
the roses united in one became the rojml badge of 
England. 

Mildred. —1. A governess gives or receives a quar¬ 
ter’s notice; a domestic servant a month.—2. There 
is a society for studying languages by correspond¬ 
ence, conducted by Miss Hedge, Ljmdhurst Lodge, 
Chelsea Road, Southsea, Hants ; and there is an¬ 
other under the direction of Miss Hathaway, An¬ 
derson’s, Denmark Hill, S.E. But pronunciation 
cannot be taught by correspondence. 

Sochi A Lass (Asia Minor). — With reference to cuff- 
patterns of guipure lace, we should much wish to 
oblige you ; but having been so much besieged by 
requests for recipes for work patterns, which mono¬ 
polised, perhaps, half a column of our correspond¬ 
ence page, we were obliged to decline devoting so 
much space to what was uninteresting to our 
readers in general. Perhaps some friend would 
send you a small manual on the subject. We are 
indeed glad that you so much appreciate our maga¬ 
zine in your far-off “ wilds.” It is a pity that you 
did not give your full address. 

South Australian. —Payment for the paper patterns 
can easily be made by post-office order, payable to 
“The Lady Dressmaker,” care of Mr. Isacke, 
Edgware Road, London, W. 

Addie J.—If the friend be so much valued by your 
eldest brother, and showed himself so good to your 
late youngest brother during his last illness, we 
take it for granted that he is personally liked and 
approved of by your family, who you say are 
“ wretchedly ” poor. A butcher’s trade is a lucra¬ 
tive one ; and so, if so much attached to each other, 
you had better accept him. We suppose him to be 
a master-butcher, with means to support a family. 

M. C. (Earl’s Court).—Your request is not a reason¬ 
able one. We do not undertake to write out poems 
and songs to private addresses, nor could we fill our 
pages with them. 

A. H.—Yes, you can make something useful out of 
empty wooden cotton reels. They are easily made 
into little pillar-like supports to bookshelves, by 
running thick w’ire through them, one over the 
other, and dyeing and varnishing them ; or nine¬ 
pins may be made of them by glueing them end to 
end, graduated in size ; and letting the children 
play with soft balls, which will make no noise in 
rolling on the floor. 

Nan.— n The limes of which pickles can be made are 
somewhat like a small lemon.—2. “Medicus” is a 
doctor—“ M.D.” We do not give the names of 
writers who only publish a pseudonym. 

Baboon. — A couple of miles or three (out and back 
included) would be quite enough. You should be 
in bed by 9.30 p.m., and get up at 7 a.m. Young 
growing girls need much sleep, but should ijse at 
once when called. Of course you might rise half 
an hour earlier in summer if you liked, or your 
mother wished it. 

Minnie. —Lady Jane Grey was born a.d. I 537 > a °d 
was beheaded in 1553—not yet seventeen years of 

Constant Reader.— The word “Lent” is derived 
from Lend , the Saxon name for March, because in 
this month there is a manifest lengthening of the 
daylight; and as the chief part of the great Roman 
fast falls in March, this period of the fast received 
the name of the Lencten fasten, or Lent. “ Shrove ” 
is from “shrive,” to receive absolution on. confes¬ 
sion before this great fast. After this shriving they 
partook of pancakes (at home), and the occasion 
became one of merriment and sociability. “ Ash 
Wednesday ” denotes the day when ashes are sup¬ 
posed to be sprinkled on the heads of the penitents 
—restricted in modern times to a mere touch of the 
priest’s finger 011 the face with smut from coal 
ashes. None of these ceremonies of the Roman 
Church are connected with Jewish observances. 

Janet Key. —Apply for advice either to Miss Yates, 
62, Lower Sloane Street, S.W., secretary of the 
Women’s Gardening Association, or to Mrs. "Wat¬ 
son, Horticultural College, Swanley, Kent. 

Nil Desperandum’s “ rational ” question not having 
been repeated we are unable to give her the infor¬ 
mation she desires, which, otherwise, we should 
now have pleasure in affording her. Certainly 
“ someone finds time to answer questions,” but the 
space accorded is insufficient to meet the demand 
in our small paper, which we are glad you enjoy. 

S. A. W.—The 9th of June, 1859, was a Thursday. 

Mary.— The beautiful hymn commencing 

“Peace, perfect peace, in this dark world of sin,” 
is by Dr. Bickersteth, Bishop of Exeter, and ob¬ 
viously has reference to Isa. xxvi. 3. 
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*** Eight Prizes (two guineas and six half-guineas) are offered for the best solutions of 
the above Puzzle Poem. The following conditions must be observed 

1. Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only. 

2. Each paper to be beaded with the name and address of the competitor. 

3. Attention must be paid to spelling, punctuation, and neatness. 

4. Send by post to Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. “ Puzzle 
Poem ” to be written on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

5. The last day for receiving solutions from Great Britain and Ireland will be February 15, 
1895 ; from Abroad, March 26, 1895. 

N.B.—With a view to make the interest in the competition as general as possible, no 
prize will be awarded to any competitor who has been successful before. Special mention, 
will, however, be made of solvers who, but for this rule, would have received piizes. 





































THE BACHELOR. 

From the Painting in the Royal Academy by Ralph Hadley. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

RUTH MAKES A PILGRIMAGE TO SEEK THE ORACLE. 

IME which 
was bring- 
i n g so 
many piea- 
sant ex¬ 
periences 
to little 
Marion, 
was accomplishing 
a series of changes 
in the routine of life 
at “The old Moss 
Farm.” Mrs. Mar- 
phell from her con¬ 
servative point of 
view, was at first 
stranded on bleak 
and barren shores, 
with a burden she was not able to 
manipulate ; but things soon righted 
themselves, and even she was obliged to 
confess that better days had begun for 
the family, notwithstanding these unwel¬ 
come changes. 

The most notable difference was to be 
seen in Mr. Marphell’s condition. Ruth 
apparently required him at her elbow for 
hours in the best part of the day, and the 
new interests, the active outdoor exercise 
while improving his general health, 
began to alleviate his sufferings in other 
directions. He slept well, instead of 
tossing restlessly from side to side pray¬ 
ing for patience to endure his cross, 
and in consequence his eyes slowly but 
steadily grew better. 

Mrs. Marphell now had hours of free¬ 
dom in which to arrange her menage , 
instead of being always on the alert to 
leave everything in order to keep her 
husband from falling into despondency. 
She too gained in health and cheerful¬ 
ness ; and the atmosphere was clearing 
with the new spirit of hopefulness, which 
Ruth's operations in the garden were 
bringing to the household. 

Nothing yet had been done in the 
Marsh. Ruth awaited Frank’s advice, 
and at last received a telegram. 

“ Consult Dr. Seth : say I sent you.” 

“ It is horribly disagreeable to have to 
go to a stranger,” groaned Ruth. “If 
only you could do it for me, father.” 

“ That,” sighed Mr. Marphell, “is a 
matter of money, not will. Allingford, 
where the doctor lives, is six miles from 
the station. I could not risk the long 
walk, and to drive there would be an 
expense we cannot afford.” 

“Well, if it must be, I’ll go one day 
soon,” said Ruth, with resignation. 

“I advise you to do so. It is quite 
time we began our experiments on the 
Marsh,” replied Mr. Marphell, earnestly. 

The day fixed upon was pleasant 
though a little warm, and Ruth, as she 
alighted at the Allingford station, felt 
some degree of pleasurable excitement 
in her mission. The six intervening 
miles were nothing to the vigorous girl, 
and she set forth across the meadow 
path with an even, brisk step. Short 
though the distance was from her own 
village, Ruth could see a distinct differ¬ 
ence in the development and cultivation 
of the country'- round her. Differences 
all in favour of the Allingford folk. 


“ Every foot of land seems used to 
good purpose,” said Ruth admiringly. 

‘ ‘ I am afraid we are dreadfully behind 
the times in our secluded corner of the 
universe.” She walked on thoughtfully, 
trying to remember what Frank had 
told her of the awakening to new 
methods of the Allingford folks, due to 
the governing impulse of the scientist 
whose counsel she had come so far to 
seek. 

Presently the village came in sight, 
with the quaint old Prie Dieu, bereft of 
its cross, standing in the market-place. 
The cottage beyond must be Dr. Seth’s ; 
a modest enough dwelling for one who 
had so early earned the reputation of a 
sage. 

Ruth paused at the gate, and surveyed 
the land from over the wicket fence. 

The cottage was a bower of roses ; 
roses covered the trellis on the walls; 
roses disputed possession of the garden- 
beds, and formed a wilderness behind 
the house ; and such superb specimens ! 

A man bareheaded was digging in a 
leisurely manner at the roots of a large 
apple tree ; seeing someone at the gate, 
he pushed up his spectacles and peered 
intently in that direction, drawing his 
eyebrows together in a manner that 
made him appear a very fierce, formid¬ 
able person. But his “ Pray come in, 
young lad)'-,” was spoken in a cultivated, 
pleasant voice whose sincere ring was 
instantly detected by Ruth, and accepted 
as ground for friendly footing. 

A minute later she too stood under the 
apple tree ; her introductory speech was 
made, and she was ready to tell her story 
without hesitation. 

“The fact that Frank sent you to me 
appears to indicate that he has a doubt 
as to the wisdom of your undertaking,” 
remarked the sage. “‘Go ahead! ’ would 
be more like his advice otherwise. Be 
seated on this rustic bench, and be as 
deliberate as you please in explaining 
your views ; I think slowly and shall be 
glad if you will be as clear as possible in 
putting your case before me.” 

Had he eyes for picturesque effects 
(and none knew just how much those 
short-sighted eyes could see) he must 
have delighted himself with the sunbeams 
in the superb gold and brown of the 
waving masses of Ruth’s loosened hair, 
as she sat beneath the flickering leaves 
of the apple tree, forgetful of self in the 
importance of her subject. The dress, 
scanty and out of date, matters of course 
immaterial to a sage, lay for the nonce 
in the power of a magician whose scope 
was not bounded by mere material 
values; the atmosphere from which 
Ruth’s earnest face emerged, of golden 
sunbeam, caught the faded blue of her 
gown and lent it a beauty no loom 
could rival. That the young woman who 
had such important matters at stake, 
possessed also an attractive personality 
was perhaps not so indifferent a matter 
to the oracle as people were apt to sup¬ 
pose. But if his eyes were permitted 
to wander off to side issues, his ears 
were kept on the alert, and noted care¬ 
fully every word that Ruth spoke. When 
she had explained the situation as 
clearly as she could, she fell into silence, 
and watched the countenance of her 


adviser, who, leaning his chin on the 
handle of the spade, spent several 
minutes in grave review of the ques¬ 
tion. 

“ It is indeed an important matter,” 
he replied, “ and one upon which I can¬ 
not pretend to advise without making 
practical experiment. I am afraid you 
must be content to delay your operations. 
Your idea as it stands, simply to drain 
and plant your ground is impracticable. 
Black earth does not necessarily mean 
rich earth. We must make careful re¬ 
searches into the matter ere we branch 
out into large business affairs. 

Ruth’s disappointment could not at 
once be hidden, she had felt so sure of 
her ground. Dr. Seth saw something 
suspiciously bright glitter in the brave 
golden brown eyes. 

“ But,” continued he, in his sincere 
matter-of-fact tone, “the experiments 
will be very interesting, and we may hit 
upon success more readily than I suppose. 

I remember Frank told me something 
of his experiment; I believe he was 
much throwp. out by an alkali which 
formed on the earth when he turned it 
up, after draining it. He said too some¬ 
thing about throwing money away on an 
‘ ungrateful soil,’ yes, that was his figure 
of speech—still, his methods were more 
apt to be costly than laborious—we will 
try labour. I will come over to-morrow 
and take a look round.” 

It seemed then that the subject for the 
time being was to be set aside. Ruth 
would gladly have continued her specu¬ 
lations as to the chances of success, 
but such conversation was impossible to 
the sage, who, having delivered his 
opinion, now fell into abstraction, 
apparently forgetful of his unfinished 
work, and of his visitor. 

“Seth, Seth,” cried a cheery voice, 
“ do you know that dinner is almost 
ready ? ’ ’ 

“I hope you are hungry,” he said, 
simply, turning to Ruth; “ I am famished, 
and that is my good sister Amy, who 
will be charmed to make your acquain¬ 
tance.” 

Miss St. Clair came out with a rush ; 
she was an impetuous plump little body 
who cared for the material wants of 
her scientific brother, without making 
any demands on him. She spoilt him 
as many such generous self-abnegating 
souls spoil their men folk, but she was 
well satisfied with the crumbs falling to 
her lot, and never imagined that she 
might have taken a higher place in her 
brother’s life’s work. A visitor was so 
rare in her monotonous existence, that 
she was simply in a state of rapture to 
see Ruth. 

“Oh, my dear, I don’t need a word of 
introduction, I know you like a book. 
Frank, you know—yes, yes, he is not a 
babbler, but he always speaks of you all, 
and Ruth is his ideal of a sister. As I 
tell him, you have spoilt him for ordinary 
girls ; he’ll never find a wife to suit him. 
And then your voice ! He tells us how 
you all sing; charming, I am sure. 
Music is our passion here, I strum a 
little and Seth-” 

“Croaks,” said that gentleman. 
“ No, don’t flatter me, sister, I am a 
music lover, but I can’t produce it. 
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My voice is unmanageable. No one but 
Amy would endure it for a moment.” 

“ Oh, well,” said she, absently, “ he 
enjoys singing, you know, Miss Ruth, 
but come upstairs. The dog does not 
like it, but really we can’t consider 
his feelings, and my nerves are so 
strong-’ ’ 

She babbled on quite unconscious of 
the unflattering picture her words con¬ 
veyed, and then opened a door at the 
head of the stairs and ushered Ruth 
into a charming little room under the 
eaves, where she begged her to rest a 
little, while she excused herself under 
plea of having to look after the small 
maid who was setting the dinner. 

Ruth seated herself by the window, 


pushing aside the intrusive roses in 
order to look out at the village street. 
But it must be confessed that she saw 
nothing of the view, for she was struggling 
to collect her thoughts, and master the 
depression which followed Dr. Seth’s 
dispassionate view of her “ future 
Eldorado.” 

“If he decides the Marsh is not 
worth enclosing, what then ? ” she asked 
herself. 

Downstairs Dr. Seth was burrowing 
in his library, and emerged with a pile 
of pamphlets in his hands. Some of 
these he brought to the dinner-table, 
reading extracts for the benefit of Ruth 
as he absorbed his mid-day meal. 
From these paragraphs Ruth took 


courage; what had been done success¬ 
fully elsewhere might surely be done 
here, but the sage would not allow even 
so much as a premise. 

“ Everything depends on the cost,” 
said he, “and only experiment will 
determine that point. Surmise on the 
subject is absolutely useless.” 

He then disappeared, leaving Ruth 
to his sister, who took the visitor into 
the garden, and being a rabid hor¬ 
ticulturist, enlarged upon her own 
methods of procedure to modest Ruth, 
sending her home with a store of new 
ideas, which, worked out, helped to swell 
the slender purse of the Marphell family 
in the near future. 

(To be continued.) 



PART II. 

JANE PORTER, ANNA MARIA PORTER, AND SIR ROBERT 
KER PORTER. 

The two distinguished sisters and the better- 
known of their brothers were all born at Durham 
—Robert in 1775, Jane in 1776, and Anna 
Maria, five years her sister’s junior, in 1781, 
only a few months before the death of their 
father. He was a surgeon in a dragoon regi- 
giment, a cadet of an old family which in¬ 
cluded among its members a Porter who fought 
at Agincourt. The surgeon married a Durham 
lady named Adamson. By her husband’s 
death Mrs. Porter, a beautiful and admirable 
woman, was left in reduced circumstances. 
Her elder sons (one of whom died in child¬ 
hood, while the other studied medicine like 
his father, and settled in Bristol) were adopted 
by her relatives, and she went to Edinburgh 
for the better and cheaper education of her 
three younger children, possibly also to be 
near influential Scotch connections of the 
family. 

The Porters dwelt close to the meadows, 
where the children played. The school to 
which they were sent was in Niddry Wynd, 
and was kept by a Mr. Fulton, of dictionary 
celebrity. There Anna Maria, who seems to 
have been a charming child in more respects 
than in the facility with which she learnt any¬ 
thing that came within her reach, flourished 
as an infant phenomenon. She went to school 
at four years of age, and at five years read 
Shakespeare, not only with correctness, but 
with expression and point. On the memorable 
occasion of an examination which the small 
prodigy attended, she was declared the dux of 
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a class—most heterogeneous as to age, to the 
extreme mortification of some of her class-mates, 
girls of sixteen years. This early promotion 
was a dangerous test, and though it did not 
injure the sweet, lovable nature of the child, 
it bore its evil fruits in time to come, by 
causing the girl’s premature appearance in 
print, which the woman inevitably deplored, 
and probably by helping to confirm her life¬ 
long delicate health. 

Mrs. Porter, who was an intimate friend of 
Sir Walter Scott’s mother, used to take her 
little girl to the Scotts’ house in George 
Square. Young Walter Scott was then a big 
boy of fourteen or fifteen, a university student, 
and articled to his father, the Writer to the 
Signet. The future novelist was high-spirited 
and mischievous, besides being remarkably 
vigorous, in spite of his lameness. After 
the manner of such boys he was a terror to 
the small child from his practice of figuring as 
an ogre, pursuing her with out-spread hands, 
clutching her by the slim ankles, and swinging 
her up to a seat upon his shoulder. She was 
always slight and fragile, and must have been 
the tiniest of sylphs when the great boy, 
Walter, gave her these rough tokens of his 
regard. The experience was recalled and 
dwelt upon with much amusement long after¬ 
wards when the man and woman were both 
famous, though on widely different heights, 
in the world of letters. After all, the little 
girl’s fright was, doubtless, largely composed 
of,the half fictitious, fascinated alarm which 
highly imaginative children enjoy in the middle 
of their screaming protest. For, notwith¬ 
standing the chronic feud on one point, the 
lad and child were fast friends on all others, 


with a curious amount of common interests. 
When the romping play was over, she sat on 
his knee while he told her (lucky little Anna 
Maria !) choice stories of warlocks and fairies, 
or such piteous tragedies as those of the little 
son of the Laird of Towie, smothered in the 
reek of the burning of Towie by the cruel 
Edom o’ Gordon, or of the bonnie boy, Hugh 
of Lincoln, enticed from his play by the Jew’s 
false daughter, that he might be offered up as 
a sacrifice in room of the paschal lamb. 

The Porters went to London in 1790, when 
Robert was fifteen, Jane fourteen, and Anna 
Maria nine years of age ; but before settling 
down in their new quarters, they paid a visit 
to their father’s kindred in Ireland, and they 
stayed for some months in a cathedral town 
(apparently Durham) in the North of England. 
There they were on friendly terms with a 
venerable bishop, to whose library the clever 
trio—still little more than children—had free 
access. Robert copied the illuminations in 
such missals, and the engravings in such illus¬ 
trated books as he could find. Jane and Anna 
Maria pored over old chronicles, which they 
delighted in, mastering for their sake the 
difficulties of black letter.* There too, 
the youthful students found a still more 
congenial study in “ The Fairy Queen,” with 
which they then made their first acquaintance. 
The little group amidst the picturesque 
surroundings of their favourite resort must 
have formed a pretty picture in themselves. 

* It is strange that, having gone so early to the 
quaint and homely if somewhat fantastic fountain¬ 
head of history, they should have shown themselves 
so destitute of realism and of fidelity to human nature 
in their historical novels. 
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Northcote the painter—afterwards a friend of 
the family—thought so, for he executed a 
fancy sketch of a Gothic chamber with its 
huge tomes, and the three absorbed young 
people for its occupants. 

In London Robert was placed, according to 
the royal and aristocratic proclivities of the 
Porters, in the studio of the American, 
Benjamin West. He held the post of court- 
painter, and in 1792 was elected president of 
the Royal Academy in the room of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who died the same year. After 
West—an upright and kindly man—who 
painted history by the yard for the palaces, the 
contemporary painter most likely to have 
influenced the lad was another American, 
Copley, whose “Death of Major Pierson” 
formed a pendant to West’s “ Death of 
Wolfe.” 

Robert was a diligent and only too faithful 
pupil of the master whose gifts as a painter 
were limited. The two men resembled each 
other in many respects. Both were dutiful, 
upright and amiable, but unfortunately young 
Porter lacked the patience and prudence which, 
crowned by George III.’s favour, raised West 
to eminence in his profession. However, the 
little household of women to which Robert 
belonged, in which he was the kindest of sons 
and brothers, naturally endowed him with 
every quality which he did not possess, 
entertained the highest hopes for him, and 
took the deepest interest in his success. 

The wonderful but ominous precocity of the 
young Porters was still in the ascendant. In 
1792, while Robert was yet in Benjamin 
West’s studio, and not more than seventeen 
years of age, his talents and modesty were so 
conspicuous as to procure for him, with the 
aid of the friendly interest exercised on his 
behalf, the gratifying if perilous commission to 
paint “ Moses and Aaron ” for Shoreditch 
Church. In 1793, when Anna Maria was 
thirteen years of age, the first of two volumes 
written by her, and called with reason 
Artless Tales was published. In the follow¬ 
ing year, 1794, the daring young painter 
presented to the Roman Catholic Church at 
Portsea an altar-piece representing “ Christ 
Stilling the Storm.” 

In 1795, a second volume of Artless 
Tales by Anna Maria Porter was published. 
In 1797 Robert painted and presented to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, his “ St. John 
Preaching in the Wilderness,” and began his 
huge undertaking, “ The Storming of Sering- 
apatam,” the canvas for which was a hundred 
and twenty feet in length. 

To do him justice, the picture was not exe¬ 
cuted as has been said with the arrogant and 
reckless rapidity of a six weeks’ task. It oc¬ 
cupied over two years, and he was twenty-five 
when it was completed and publicly exhibited 
in the Lyceum great room, an event of supreme 
importance to the painter and his family. 
The exhibition proved a failure, but the inde¬ 
fatigable young painter was not easily daunted. 
He painted four more battle picture?, some of 
them on the same colossal scale. u The Siege 
of Acre,” “The Battle of Agincourt,” “The 
Battle of Alexandria,” and the “ Death of Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie.” But alas ! there were 
no more commissions like that of the “ Moses 
and Aaron.” For lack of a purchaser 
“ Agincourt ” was presented by the painter 
to the City of London, and the picture was 
hung in the Guildhall, where it remained for 
some time. “ Seringapatam,” the object of so 
many soaring hopes and loving anticipations, 
was accidentally burnt in a friend’s warehouse 
where it had been deposited. Perhaps to the 
person most concerned, grown older and wiser, 
thus to get rid summarily and effectually, by 
no act of his own, of his hundred yards of 
spoiled canvas was not without a consolatory 
sense of relief; but the women of the house¬ 
hold, with their affectionate constancy, were 


not likely to regard the destruction in the 
same philosophic light. 

A great triumph was awaiting the family 
though it did not come from the boy-painter, 
or the child-author, but through the least 
precocious of Mrs. Porter’s children, Jane, 
who was twenty-six years of age when she 
brought out her famous novel Thaddeus of 
JVarsaw. She has herself given an account, 
in one of the prefaces to the innumerable 
editions into which it has passed, of the 
influence under -which it was written. 

The exciting contemporary events of the 
French Revolution, the fall of Poland and the 
English victories in Egypt were constantly 
discussed in the family. The sisters could not 
go for then* daily walk in St. James’s Park 
without encountering refugees of various 
nationalities, forcible and pathetic signs of the 
great historical dramas which were being 
enacted all around them. One figure made 
an indelible impression on Jane’s imagination. 
It was that of an elderly man in a thread-bare 
Polish uniform, his whole aspect, to her mind, 
full of dignity and resignation. The book 
suited the temper of the times; besides, in 
spite of many and great defects, its romantic 
exaggeration, high-flown language, total 
absence of local colouring, and what is still 
more serious its lack of ordinary human 
nature, it is really a novel of considerable 
interest and pathos, not to say of elevated 
morality. The book was not only a success, 
it was a success immediate and complete. 

Presently Robert’s clouded fortunes began 
to brighten. He was invited by the Emperor 
of all the Russias to repair to St. Petersburgh 
with the prospect of becoming historical 
court-painter. Russia was a remote country 
in those days, and the flattering request 
threatened a break-up of the little family, and 
a separation between the women and the only 
man of their household; but the mother and 
sisters soon had the delight of hearing that 
Robert was engaged in painting in the 
Admiralty Hall of St. Petersburgh, “Peter 
the Great planning the port of Cronstadt.” 
Further, that he had wooed and won the heart 
of no humbler maiden than Princess Marie, 
daughter of the Russian Prince Theodore 
Sherbotoff, and that not only the prince—the 
emperor himself had consented to the 
marriage. 

When Robert left them, about 1804, Mrs. 
Porter and her daughters had quitted the 
town for the country, which they preferred. 
The neighbourhood of London held still many 
quiet rural villages, and the Porters’ choice, no 
doubt influenced by their historical and 
romantic tastes, fell on Thames Ditton,* oppo¬ 
site Hampton Court. 

In 1807 Anna Maria, stimulated by her 
sister’s achievement, dug nearer the historic 
vein which Jane had struck, and worked it 
also with profit and honour. She brought out 
The Hungarian Brothers , the first of her 
novels which approached Jane’s in merit and 
success. 

I11 the same year Robert was created a 
knight of the order of St. Joachim of 
Wurtemburg, and Jane was elected a canoness 
of the Teutonic order, and had its gold cross 
sent to her.f She had already received a 
letter of thanks from Kosciusko for her 
championship of his country and cause, and 
from one of his followers she had the gift of 
his portrait. 

The unwonted brightness of Robert’s 
fortunes -was soon overclouded. “ Ministerial 
differences,” it was said in solemnly big words, 
as if he had been a prince of the blood at least, 


* The house the little family occupied was still in 
existence lately and was pointed out to visitors. It 
was the most unpretentious of cottages, wonderfully 
small according to modern needs. 

f She was afterwards painted by her brother Robert 
in the dress of the Order. 


caused him to resign or to be requested to 
resign his post, while his marriage was broken 
off. He returned to England in 1808, his sole 
gain from his stay abroad being the materials 
for his first essay in authorship. Like his 
sisters, he had been early accustomed to write, 
but unlike them, he seemed to have no special 
literary bent. Plis qualifications for the task 
he undertook were principally his acquaintance 
with countries little known then, and his power 
of illustrating his travels by his sketches. His 
first book, Travelling Sketches in Russia 
and Swedeft, was well received, and its 
favourable reception confirmed him both in his 
love of travel and in his new vocation of 
authorship. In the same year Robert in the 
character of a volunteer accompanied Sir John 
Moore’s expedition to Spain. It is not difficult 
to imagine how the kind hearts in the peaceful 
home at Thames Ditton ached and quaked 
when the first dismal rumours of the disastrous 
retreat to Corunna, and the death of Moore 
reached London. But Robert returned in 
safety, and made practical use of his share 
in the expedition, by publishing, anonymously, 
a few of his eagerly watched for letters, written 
from Spain to the members of his family in 
England. 

Neither Jane nor Anna Maria had been 
idle during his absence. They had soothed 
their anxiety by writing books which added to 
their reputation and largely increased the 
modest income of the household. In 1809, 
when Jane was thirty-four and Anna Maria 
twenty-nine years of age, the elder sister 
brought out The Scottish Chiefs , and the 
younger, Don Sebastian. The Scottish Chiefs 
tad all the worst defects of its predecessor. 
There was an entire misrepresentation of the 
social life of the period ; the most exaggerated 
sentimentality with heroes and villains in 
dazzling light and deepest darkness, withal, 
there were enough dramatic situations treated 
with sufficient high-flown eloquence to make 
the book extremely acceptable to the numerous 
admirers of Thaddeus of JVarsaw. Anna 
Maria Porter’s novel of Don Sebastian was 
reckoned her best piece of work, and has been 
described as having a well-conceived plot and 
being full of interest. It is one of the three 
books out of the fifty she is reported to have 
written, of which some pleasant recollection 
survives. 

In 1801, when Robert Ker Porter was 
thirty-six years of age, another gleam of sun¬ 
shine lit up his chequered. career. An ac¬ 
count of it is preserved in a letter of Jane 
Porter’s which is still extant. She writes she 
thanked Heaven that he had received the 
most gracious of all passports from the 
Emperor Alexander, “ to take him immediately 
to the feet of his illustrious bride.” He had 
hastened to obey the summons, and when 
peace was established between the two 
countries, his sister trusted that England 
would be the home of the newly-wedded pair. 
This hope was never fulfilled. Robert was 
back in England two years afterwards in the 
year succeeding the great Peninsular victories, 
when he published an account of the Russian 
campaign, and received from the Prince- 
Regent the honour of knighthood ; but there 
is no sign that the Princess Marie accompanied 
her husband, or for that matter that she ever 
made the acquaintance of his mother and 
sisters. A daughter, brought up by her 
mother in Russia, was the only child of this 
marriage. In the course of the next six or 
seven years, Sir Robert set out on his second 
course of travel which carried him as far as 
Persia. His journal, enriched with many 
graphic sketches of sculpture, people and 
costumes, was published in 1822, and was a 
valuable contribution to the knowledge of 
countries then little visited. 

The Porters removed from Thames Ditton 
to Esher with the hope of benefiting the 
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health of Mrs. Porter and her younger 
daughter, and another decade of peaceful, 
prosperous industry was spent by them there. 
The only literary failures of the sisters were in 
poetry, and in a tragedy called Switzerland 
which Jane wrote. It saw the light at Drury 
Lane, with Charles Kean in the chief 
character, but was at once condemned. 

None of the later books written by Jane 
and Anna Maria Porter attained the popularity 
of Thaddeus of Warsaw and The Scottish 
Chiefs , The Hungarian Brothers , and Don 
Sebastian. Not even royal patronage in the 
case of Jane’s novel, Duke Christian of 
Luneburgh, for which George IV., an admirer 
of her work, supplied the materials from family 
papers, could persuade the public to place the 
book in the rank of their earlier favourites. 

One more worthy feat of authorship re¬ 
mained to each sister. In 1831 Jane was 
fifty-five, Anna Maria fifty years of age and in 
very feeble health. Sir Robert with his 
warm domestic affections, and quick intel¬ 
lectual sympathies was undergoing his fifteen 
years of exile as British Consul at Venezuela. 
Mrs. Porter was far advanced in age and near 
her end, yet the pair of indefatigable authors 
made a new departure in literature with fresh 
ability and zest. Jane, under the disguise of 
an editress, published Sir Edward Seaward's 
Narrative of his Shipwreck and consequent 
Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean 


Sea , etc., etc., from the years 1733 to 1749. 
In complete contrast to her former practice 
she kept up the style of the time, and copied 
the history and manners of the period with 
sufficient closeness to bewilder critics, until 
they had recourse to the desperate expedient 
of searching the Admiralty records and charts 
to discover whether, after all, the narrative 
might not be genuine, and Miss Porter in 
earnest in her office of editress. 

In the same year, Anna Maria brought out 
her first mature attempt at a novel of domestic 
and social life, with the period just a little 
removed from her own. In this book, Honor 
O'Hara , the author showed unsuspected 
powers' of delicate character-drawing and 
gentle humour. 

Mrs. Porter died of influenza in the summer 
of 1831. Her tombstone at Esher bears the 
brief but pregnant inscription, “ Here lies 
Jane Porter, a Christian widow.” In the 
following summer of 1832 the sisters went to 
Bristol, where their brother, Dr. William 
Porter, had settled. There Anna Maria was 
seized with typhus fever, of which she died. 
Pier death only preceded by a few months 
that of her old playfellow and life-long friend, 
Sir Walter Scott. 

The loss of her sister was a grievous blow 
to Jane Porter. She did not take up house 
again, but became, as she said pathetically, 
“ a wanderer,” paying long visits to her 


many friends. Though she survived Anna 
Maria nearly twenty years, she never resumed 
what had been their life work. The pen of 
the busy novelist was thenceforth idle. 

In 1841 Sir Robert Ker Porter, then sixty- 
six years of age, got leave of absence from 
his post in order to re-visit Europe. I-Ie is 
said to have gone first to Russia to see his 
daughter, and then to have taken his pas¬ 
sage in a steamer to England. But on his re¬ 
turn from attending Court to pay his respects 
to the Emperor, he was seized with apoplexy 
of which he died in the course of a few hours. 

Jane Porter spent her last vears in Bristol 
m the house of her brother'William. She 
died in March, 1850, when she was seventy- 
four years of age. 

Jane and Anna Maria Porter were gifted 
women who cultivated their gifts sedulously, 
while the owners of the gifts came in contact 
with most of the famous persons and with 
much of the highest intelligence of the 
generation. The pair were good, kind, and 
religious, modest in success and patient in 
defeat. Robert Ker Porter was neither 
soured nor driven desperate by trying re- 
\eises and heavy misfortunes. Pie was as 
truly manly as his sisters were womanly. In 
a life of risk, exposure, and protracted exile he 
shared their reverent spirit and their dutiful¬ 
ness, while he retained the same gentle dignity, 
sweetness, and cheerfulness of temper. 



THE ART OF ACCOMPANYING. 

A VOCALIST’S COMPLAINT. 


How is it that a good amateur accompanist 
is found so rarely at the ordinary provincial 
concert. And would not this want be avoided 
if only some of those who do undertake this 
oftentimes ungrateful task, would try to find 
out a little of what is expected from them, 
and make a further study of what is really a 
most important branch of the art of music ? 

It is essential to the comfort of the vocalist 
to be perfectly at home with his accompanist 
and what more trying to his nerves than when 
he feels the man at the piano is unequal to 
his task and may at any moment do some¬ 
thing that will upset the equilibrium of his 
song. 

Firstly, many amateur accompanists have 
that irritating, though perhaps well-inten¬ 
tioned habit of giving the note. This is 
kindly meant, no doubt, and done with the 
idea of inspiring a little confidence and en¬ 
couragement in the start, but a humiliation 
almost pathetic to an experienced vocalist 
not requiring such help. A little discrimina¬ 
tion so far might be adopted with tact. 

Then he frequently objects to following the 
vocalist, much preferring to take the lead 
himself, and appears both surprised and in¬ 
jured if the singer is irritated because his 
accompanist is half a bar ahead or behind 
him, or when he will play chords in the wrong 
place, to say nothing of wrong notes, or an 
unexpected transition into a fresh key unin¬ 
dicated by composer, and far from any desire 
of the vocalist. If a passage is distinctly 
marked piano, he will play it forte , and the 
double piano bars, where the vocalist had 


cherished a fond hope of creating an impres¬ 
sion with his mezza voce singing, are 
characterised by a rising crescendo. 

He is equally oblivious to such directions as 
Ad lib., colla voce, animato or accelerando , 
invariably keeping up when not necessary a 
conscientious well-marked tempo , thus cir¬ 
cumventing any intention the singer may 
have indulged in of expression or dramatic 
effect. 

But even when the common rules are 
observed, and there is not so much to grumble 
at, how few people are perfectly satisfactory 
as accompanists; and surely this will remain 
so as long as the majority of people will re¬ 
gard this most important branch as a sub¬ 
ordinate item, and imagine when the 
mere mechanical difficulties of an accom¬ 
paniment are mastered, that all is done. 

There is plenty of scope for display in the 
beautiful accompaniments of many songs, 
especially those by Schubert, Schumann, etc., 
in which singer and pianist have equally 
important parts; but the vocalist must have 
the sympathy of his accompanist, and if he 
is not in sympathy with vocal music, and too 
indifferent to interest himself in the singer’s 
part as well as his own, it remains impossible 
to. get that good understanding which must 
exist between each performer to enable them 
to arrive at a perfect ensemble. 

Accompanying is an art of itself, and must 
be cultivated as such, but it evidently comes 
much easier to some than to others, who are 
perhaps to the manner born and possess the 
gift like any other talent. It is a natural 


instinct which enables them to distinguish 
quickly individuality of style in another, and 
with a ready artistic sympathy possess them¬ 
selves of it, so that they can at once compre¬ 
hend what is required of them towards 
conveying the desired impression to the 
audience. 

A good accompanist should be possessed 
of a light, firm, and sympathetic touch and 
have his nerves under perfect control, as if he 
wishes to succeed it is an indispensable quali¬ 
fication not to be a dreamer, but be ever ready 
and on the alert for any emergency that may 
occur; for not unfrequently very strange 
things do happen on a public platform, which 
a clever accompanist can prevent being made 
noticeable to the audience if he has the ready 
wit at his command. 

It is necessary for a thoroughly reliable 
accompanist to be a quick reader at sight, to 
be able to transpose and have some knowledge 
of modulation ; in the former instance, especi¬ 
ally, he may constantly be called upon to alter 
the key of a song when a piano is found either 
too low or too high for a singer, and it is much 
safer in any case to transpose from a given 
copy than to play from a very imperfectly 
written out one. 

A successful accompanist is generally a 
born artiste, and should be honoured as such, 
and considered as one of the most important 
personages in the arrangement of a concert, as 
he certainly is, for, is he not the pivot upon 
which the general success revolves, and his 
hands the wheels without which the machine 
cannot be made to go ? K. G. 
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CROCHET TRIMMINGS. 



No. i. Make a loop : then make 3 chain : 
take a long stitch into the loop : make 2 chain : 
make two long stitches into the same loop. 

Reverse work, and holding it firmly with 
your thumb make 5 chain : make two long 
stitches into the loop formed by the 2 chain of 
previous row : make 2 chain: make two long 
stitches into the same loop. 

Reverse work (as before): make 5 chain : 
catch the one on your hook into the first of 



the 5 chain (to form a round loop) : make two 
long stitches into the loop of the last row: 
make 2 chain : make two long stitches into 
the same loop : put the thread twice round 
needle iuto last chain in previous row. 

Reverse work. 5 chain : two long stitches 
into the loop formed by the two stitches of 
the previous row: 2 chain: two more long 
stitches into previous row : 2 chain : 6 long 
stitches into the round loop : catch into the 
first long stitch. 



Reverse work. Make 4 chain, catching the 
last one into the first of the four: make one 
long stitch into the second long stitch. Re¬ 
peat five times: 2 chain: 2 long into loop 
of previous row : 2 chain : 2 long : 1 double 
long to last row. 

No. 2. Make 5 chain : make a long stitch 
into the first chain-stitch : 7 chain. 

Reverse work : 1 long stitch into second 
of the 7 chain : 1 chain : 1 long stitch into 
first of 7 chain : 1 chain : 5 long into the first 
loop made by 5 chain. 

Reverse work: 5 chain : 1 long stitch be¬ 
tween the last two long stitches : 1 chain : 1 
long between the two next long stitches : 1 
chain: 1 long between the two next long 



stitches: 2 chain : 1 long between next two 
long stitches. 

Reverse work, and repeat like last row. 

No. 3. 6 chain : 5 chain : 1 long into last of 
the six : 1 chain : 1 long into next chain- 
stitch : 1 chain: 1 long into next chain-stitch : 
3 chain : 1 long into first of the 6 chain. 

No. 4. 6 chain: 1 long into first chain. 
Reverse work : 5 chain: 1 long into last long 
stitch : 2 chain 1 long into third chain of the 
6 chain : 2 chain : one loose long into the same 
as last: Reverse: 5 chain : 1 long into last 
loose long: 2 chain : 1 long to form square: 
2 chain : 1 long : 2 chain : 1 long. 

Reverse 5 chain : 1 long into last long : re¬ 
peat to end of row : reverse to form 4 squares : 
reverse. 

The edging to this No. 4 is put on after you 
have worked as much of the length as you 
require, thus : Put in a short stitch into top, 
and form the loop by making 4 chain and 
catching into top of the short stitch, then catch 
into the loop at the point, and pull all through 
together: 1 short stitch : 4 chain, and repeat 
as before to form the little knotted edging. 

No. 5. This is worked as No. 4, only filling 
in the side to sew on the edging with close 
work to form half a diamond shape : add light 
edging if preferred. 

No. 6. Worked like No. 2, adding for insertion. 

No. 7. This looks a complicated pattern, 
but is very easy when once learnt. It is 
worked in the same way as No. 1, thus : 

Rules.—10 chain : 1 long into fifth chain- 
stitch : 1 chain : 1 long five times. 

* Reverse work : 5 chain, make a double 
long stitch into the top of the middle one of 
the five long stitches of the previous row—for 
the tiny leaf (t.e., thread twice round the needle), 
but before pulling the last two threads off the 
needle make another double long chain (not 
pulling through the two threads left on your 
crochet-needle), make a third double long 
stitch and pull thread firmly through the two 
threads on your needle, thus forming a sort of 
tiny leaf: 5 chain: another tiny leaf, like the 
last. Then make 3 chain, and then 9 long 
stitches into the loop. Then 1 chain. (Re¬ 
verse work, and catch into former pattern after 
this first pattern.) 


Reverse work : 3 chain. Now form three 
points, thus : 1 double long stitch (but only 
pull the first two threads through) : twist 
thread round needle and make a short double 
stitch into the next stitch, then twist round 
needle and take a short double stitch into the 
next stitch to the one you last used. You will 
now have five loops on your needle, draw the 
thread through them all. 

Reverse work: 3 chain, and then make 1 
long 1 chain ten times. 

Reverse work: 2 chain: 1 short double 
stitch : 4 chain : catch into the head of double 
stitch, then into last row, and pull the thread 
through all to make the pearl edging. Repeat 
ten times and end off with a double stitch. 
Make 5 chain : make a long double into the 
point (nearest of the three points) : 1 chain : 



1 long into point of leaf: 1 chain, 1 long into 
the loop between the leaves five times. 

Reverse work : 5 chain, and repeat from 
star *. 

If this edging is wanted for a dressing-table 
cover, No. 16 Ardern’s crochet-cotton, in 
skeins, is a good one to use. But if for chil¬ 
dren’s pinafores or under-garments, from 20 
to 36 is nice. Many people prefer working 
with crochet-cotton on reels. I have worked 
some for fine trimmings with ordinary sewing- 
cotton (not glazed). 

The pattern can be made wuder by adding 
either the netting pattern (as in the copy), or 
the leaf pattern. 

I hope that working these patterns may 
prove as pleasant and useful an occupation to 
my readers as it had done to myself. 
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By EGLANTON THORNE, Author of “Aldyth’s Inheritance,” “The Studio Mariano,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

the flush faded from 
the girl’s face it left 
her unusually pale, 
and when she spoke 
again it was to say 
with a weary sigh— 
“ Oh, mother, I 
wish that now I 
have an income of 
my own you and I 
could go away somewhere and live by 
ourselves. If only we could have a little 
home of our own, how nice it would be! ” 

“ And leave poor Hannah and Salome 
behind ? ” exclaimed her mother. “ Oh, 
I could never consent to that! Think 
how Hannah has toiled and denied her¬ 
self to keep this house together. It 
would be very unkind to desert her as 
soon as we found ourselves able to do 
without her help.” 

“I suppose it would,” said Juliet, 
thoughtfully. “Well, I do not wish to 
act meanly by Hannah and Salome ; but 
I do long sometimes to get away from 
them, they irritate me so.” 

“ It will not do to make any changes 
yet,” said Mrs. Tracy, who was naturally 
averse to change, and always shrank 
from making a decision on any im¬ 
portant matter. “Although you have 
inherited this money, you will not get it 
into your possession for some time to 
come. I did not understand all that 
Mr. Gray was saying about letters of 
administration and the like, but I know 
that legal processes are always very 
tedious. Lawyers can never be hurried.” 

“ How tiresome of them ! ” said Juliet 
with a pout. 

“ But I have no doubt Mr. Gray would 
advance you a sum of money if you 
wanted it,” said Mrs. Tracy, on a sudden 
thought. “ I have been wondering 
whether you would like to go abroad for 
a while. You have never been on the 
continent.” 

“ Not now,” said Juliet decisively, 

“ not till I have finished my lessons with 
Signor Lombardi. After that I might 
go and study at the Conservatoire in 
Paris. Or in Milan, perhaps ; I know 
he thinks very highly of the instruction 
there. I can have the best possible 
training now.” 

“ Oh, my dear, you will not think of 
becoming a public singer?” said her 
mother imploringly, “when your uncle 
had such an objection to the idea, when 
he hated the thought of the people you 
would mix with and all the glare and 
excitement and publicity.” 

“ I have not said that I intend to 
become a public singer,” replied Juliet 
coldly. “There is no reason why I 
should not have the training of one.” 

“Oh, my dear, why should you? 
Surely it would bring you into contact 
with very undesirable kind of people. 

I can’t bear to think of it for you, 
Juliet.” 

Mrs. Tracy knew almost nothing of the 


lives of public musicians and the like; 
but she had a vague notion that they 
were generally persons of doubtful morals 
and irregular Bohemian habits. It was 
appalling to think of her darling Juliet 
being thrown into such society. 

But Juliet laughed merrily at her 
mother’s words. 

“ Undesirable kind of people indeed ! 
Were Beethoven and Mendelssohn, or 
are Patti and Neilson undesirable per¬ 
sons ? You know nothing at all about 
it, you absurd little mother ! ” 

But Juliet hardly knew more. Though 
she stiil dreamed of herself as a future 
ftrima donna , she was becoming very 
careless and irregular in her music 
practice. On one day she would practise 
her scales till the nerves of everyone in 
the house were distracted and on the 
next she would not sing at all. It was 
now the Christmas vacation, so that these 
lapses did not immediately bring on her 
the wrath of Signor Lombardi. With 
the suspension of her weekly lessons her 
opportunities of seeing Algernon Chal- 
combe had ceased. Juliet did not 
regret this. She did not want to see 
him again. Her cheeks would burn 
with shame whenever she recalled Mrs. 
Hayes’ remarks. But the turn of 
fortune’s wheel which had made her 
an heiress had opened so many new 
channels for her imagination to work 
in, that she gave but few thoughts 
either to Algernon Chalcombe or to his 
sister. It was delightful to plan how 
she would spend the income which 
seemed to her so ample. She was not 
without a sense of duty in the matter. 
She felt that it would be wrong to spend 
it all upon herself; nor had she any 
wish to do so. No, she would provide 
every possible comfort for her mother, 
and, as far as they would let her, increase 
the happiness of Hannah and Salome ; 
she meant too to be charitable towards 
the poor, and to give liberally to the 
collections in church. But, whilst 
cherishing these intentions, she repelled 
so decidedly certain suggestions made 
by Salome that it was little wonder her 
sisters did not give her credit for such 
good impulses. 

“ I hope, Juliet, that now you have so 
much money you will give me a sub¬ 
scription towards our soup kitchen,” said 
Salome one day. “Our blanket club too 
is sadly in want of funds. And our poor 
people are suffering terribly this cold 
weather. The possession of money is a 
serious responsibility when there is so 
much destitution about us.” 

“ Is it ? ” said Juliet, “You must be 
thankful to be spared that responsi¬ 
bility.” 

Salome’s colour deepened at this 
impertinence. 

“I know what I should do if I had 
money,” she said; “I give to my poor 
people all that I can. No one can say I 
spend much on myself. I buy no clothes 
that are not absolutely necessary.” 

“ Most certainly you do not. But you 


need not think that I am going to spend 
all my money on myself. I mean to help 
the poor; but I like to be my own 
almoner. I don’t believe in those 
societies. I think they are too hard on 
the poor with their red-tapeism and over- 
strict regulations,” said Juliet, who was 
rather fond of giving opinions on matters 
of which she knew nothing. 

“Red-tapeism! really, Juliet, what 
will you say next?” Salome exclaimed. 
But Juliet had no wish to enter into 
a discussion. She now rose from her 
cosy chair by the fire and announced 
her intention of going out. It was a 
bitterly cold day as Juliet felt as she ran 
upstairs to get ready. In a few minutes 
she came down comfortably wrapped in 
her thick, fur-trimmed coat. As she 
passed out of the house she found a 
pitiable group on the door-step. A 
ragged, draggled, wretched-looking 
woman stood there holding a miserable 
little baby in her arms. Another tiny 
child, wasted and rickety, was clutching 
at her gown, partly supported on its feet 
by a ragged, hatless girl of about eight 
years old, who looked up at Juliet with 
what she thought were the saddest eyes 
she had ever seen. 

The woman in a cringing, whining 
manner explained that she had come to 
ask Miss Grant for a coal-ticket. 

“ Are you very poor?” asked Juliet, 
feeling as she uttered the question how 
unnecessary it was. 

“ Poor ! my dear lady ! I assure you 
I’ve not broken my fast since yesterday. 
Just look at my gown, look at my boots. 
They’ll tell you whether I’m poor. And 
as for the children, they’re fairly starved, 
poor dears.” 

Juliet glanced at the children and 
their blue, pinched faces seemed to con¬ 
firm the mother’s words. The girl’s heart 
was touched. She drew out her purse 
and opened it. She hesitated but for a 
moment as she turned over its contents, 
then held forth to the woman’s astonished 
gaze a glittering gold piece. 

“Take this,” she said hurriedly; 

“ there, don’t say anything, but just 
take it. You must spend it wisely, you 
know,” she added as she saw the 
delighted gleam in the woman’s eyes. 

“ Buy food for yourself and the children, 
food and warm clothes.” 

“ Yes, yes, to be sure, I’ll spend it for 
the children, and God in heaven bless 
you for it, my dear young lady. They 
shall know what it is to have a good 
meal for once, poor dears.” 

Juliet glanced again at the children. 
The eldest child looked startled but no 
happier. Her eyes were, if possible, 
more sorrowful than before. Juliet 
thought that she could not understand 
what the money was to do for them. 
However, she would soon know, and 
Juliet hurried on her way, pursued by 
the woman’s voluble thanks, and with 
the happy consciousness of having done 
a charitable deed. 

Juliet had some shopping to do. In 
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the street where the best shops of the 
suburb were she encountered Flossie 
Chalcombe, who generally preferred to 
walk where there were shops, the windows 
of which she could scan. 

“ Oh, Juliet! ” she exclaimed delight¬ 
edly, “ what an age it is since I have 
seen you ? Why do you never come our 
way now ? I began to think you wanted 
to drop my acquaintance since you have 
become so rich.” 

“ What nonsense, Flossie ! Who told 
you, pray, that I had become rich ? ” 

“ Never you mind. It’s true, is it 
not ? ” 

“ I am not rich exactly; but it is true 
that I have inherited my uncle’s property, 
and shall have a comfortable income of 
my own for the future,” said Juliet, not 
without a sense of increased dignity. 


“ Oh, you lucky girl! How I envy 
you ! If you knew how I have to beg 
and pray to get any money out of 
father. Things are horrid at home now, 
Juliet. Algernon and father have 
quarrelled, and Algie has gone off in a 
tiff. It was all about money, of course. 
Algie is so extravagant and father will 
not pay his bills.” 

“Then where is your brother now?” 
asked Juliet. 

“ I do not know. I have not seen him 
for weeks. I suppose he is somewhere 
in London.” 

“ But he was at home when you 
addressed that letter to me for him,” 
said Juliet. 

“ I address a letter to you for him ! ” 
said Flossie, opening her eyes widely, 
“I never did such a thing. Do you 


mean to say that Algernon writes to 
you ? ” 

“He wrote once; but I have told 
him he must never do so again,” said 
Juliet, colouring deeply. “It was 
certainly your writing which I saw on the 
envelope, Flossie.” 

“It was not, for I knew nothing about 
it. Algie must have imitated my hand ; 
he can copy any kind of writing. How 
artful of him ! ” 

At this moment Juliet caught sight 
of the tall, substantial form' of Mrs. 
Hayes approaching at a little distance. 
Wishing to avoid a meeting with this 
lady she now bade Flossie good-bye 
and entered the shop by which they 
had been standing. 

(To be continued.) 


CHAPTER I. 

“ Is it far away ? I do not know, 

You must fix your eyes thereon 
And travel, travel, through thunder and 
snow 

Till the weaiy way is gone.” 

George Macdonald. 



long lane ! I 
call it an in- 
terminable 
stretch of arid 
dusty road ! ’ ’ 
said Mabel Cory- 
ton, as her sister 
quoted a familiar 
proverb in a well- 
meant attempt at 
consolation for 
sundry minor 
grievances. 

“ Think of the years 
through which mother has gone 
plod - plodding along the same 
weary road, her poor little feet 
bruised with the hard stones, her clothes 
worn and shabby from the never-ceasing 

wear and tear-” 

“Yet cheerful always! Dear, brave 
little mother. When have we ever 
known her lose heart ? ” 


“Never—except when father died— 
and even then she would not allow her¬ 
self the luxury of breaking down and 
being laid by. Even though her heart 
were torn out by the roots she was up 
and doing, caring for the younger ones, 
and comforting us all as though her 
sufferings were not far greater than 
ours.” 

“Poor father! He often said their 
early marriage was a mad piece of folly, 
and yet, come what might, he could 
never regret the day that gave him his 
‘ Jenny Wren.’ ” 

“ How exactly that name suited her, 
dear little plump brown birdie as she 
must have been in those young days ! ” 

“ And the nest has ever been crowded 
after the wren’s fashion. There is 
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scarcely room to turn round when the 
boys are at home ; yet still mother con¬ 
trives to keep it snug and neat, and 
there is a roof over our heads, and a 
door standing hospitably open to any¬ 
one who has the courage to effect an 
entrance. 

“ I wonder when Victor’s long legs 
will cross the threshold again. I reaily 
don’t know whether it is most pleasure 
or pain to feel he is quartered so near 
and not see more of him. It isn’t that 
he is ashamed of the poverty of home, 
dear old fellow, but he knows every 
additional mouth adds to mother’s diffi¬ 
culties. And the mouths, some of them, 
are awfully ravenous ! It often goes to 
my heart to see Charlie look wistfully at 
the fast emptying dish of Irish stew and 
refrain from sending his plate for 
more.” 

“ Poor Charlie ! If he can only get 
that Winchester scholarship ! I wonder 
if there is any hope. I should be so 
thankful to get him out of this town and 
away from undesirable acquaintances. 
Poverty—horrid odious drag!—comes in 
there also, and very bitterly. The boys 
of his own class and standing are all so 
much better off that Charlie is ashamed 
to go to their houses, knowing he can¬ 
not repay hospitality in kind ; and so he 
shuns his natural associates, and being 
of a gregarious turn consorts with those 
in a grade below. It is a pity he does 
not take more after Harold. He— 
clever fellow—has never given mother 
any anxiety. How easily he got into 
Wellington, and what satisfactory let¬ 
ters he writes. But that unluckv 
Charlie-” 

“ Well, Mab dear, croaking is another 
luxury in which the poor must not 
indulge. I must go and do the market¬ 
ing now, or our Sunday dinner will be 
even scantier than usual, and you ought 
to be giving Esther her music-lesson as 
it is a high-school half-holiday. I really 
think, by-the-bye, she is beginning to 
get on at last, and will do you credit.” 


“I have some hope of Essie, if she 
were not so abominably pert and con¬ 
ceited ; it is teaching Gwendolen that 
so entirely floors me. I don’t think it is 
all stupidity, poor child! She really 
has not health enough for application, 
and it goes to my heart to enact slave- 
driver. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ What can one do ? There is nothing 
before them, or any of us indeed, but 
going out as governesses, when the cruse 
of oil and daily cake fail, as they must 
do at last; and without some kind of 
education in these days, who would em¬ 
ploy even the veriest drudge ? I declare 
I would almost rather be a cook ! The 
market is not so overstocked, and there 
is at least room for some originality of 
genius. 

“Well, you shall exercise yours, and 
I’ll take the lessons when I come back. 
I’m a stupid owl at teaching, but Gwen 
sometimes takes more pains to please 
me. Good-bye! Tell mother I’ll call 
and ask about that poor girl at the blind 
asylum. I wish we had some flowers to 
send her.” 

And'' Frances Coryton sped away on 
her daily errand into Glossington, a 
large cathedral town in the south of 
England. 

Here Mrs. Coryton (when left a widow 
with seven children to bring up on a 
nominal income) had found a humble 
and inexpensive home. Living was 
cheap, a large grammar school provided 
education for her youngest boy, and a 
high school for a bright fifteen-year old 
daughter. 

The youngest girl was the pupil of her 
elder sisters, another son was doing well 
at Wellington, and Victor, the eldest, 
was a subaltern in a marching regiment 
now quartered near Glossington. Life 
had been a hard struggle for the young 
widowed mother, when she was left 
entirely dependent on her own slender 
resources. 

Major Coryton had married early, and 
finding it impossible to remain in- his 
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own expensive regiment with a young 
and increasing family to provide for, had 
resigned his commission, and made an 
attempt at farming. 

Of the practical part of it he had, of 
course, no experience and little know¬ 
ledge, and several bad seasons in suc¬ 
cession were sufficient to involve him in 
a hopeless labyrinth of debt. 

He was obliged to intrench upon his 
capital until it was nearly exhausted, 
and not all his wife’s energy and good 
sense could suffice to ward off the ruin 
which threatened the unfortunate ex¬ 
perimentalist. 

His friends (who had all disapproved 
the marriage) were of course more ready 
to plume themselves upon their superior 
wisdom than to give practical assistance. 
By degrees, worry, privation, and con¬ 
tinual anxiety did their work on a never 
very vigorous frame, and Major Coryton 
died at forty-eight, a prematurely old, 
broken-down man. 

“ I can’t struggle against fate any 
longer,” he said feebly, as his faithful 
wife pillowed his weary head on her 
shoulder and tried to cheer him with her 
little bird-like chirp of coming hope. 
“I’m tired out, breasting the hill in the 
dust and glare of the midday heat. My 
poor little Jenny Wren, how will your 
feet ever bear you over it ? Surely the 
‘ road winds upward all the way ?J ” 

“Yea, to the very end. ‘His Rod 
and His staff will comfort me,’ ’ ’ she mur¬ 
mured tenderly. “ Dear Edmund, have 
no fears, we shall be cared for.” 

“ It is a relief to fall out of the ranks 
and lie down in the shade by the road¬ 
side,” he said, stroking her hand. 

And somehow to Jean, the imagery of 
this thought occurred again and again 
in after years, the glaring pitiless high 
road, ever sloping upwards and traversed 
by passengers with weary feet and dust- 
stained garments, and here and there 
in the shadow of the hedge, one lying 
down to rise no more, beaten in the 
long struggle and unable to reach the 
summit. 

“Yet I must not lose heart,” she 
would tell herself, as the temptation to 
despair recurred again and again; 
“ the brow of the hill will be gained at 
last, and there will be a cool refreshing 
breeze and perhaps a view of gold and 
crimson sunset clouds ; and the descent 
will be short and easy, for home will lie 
at the foot.” 

The “ long lane that has no turning ” 
grew to be a familiar household word 
among the Corytons, and when things 
were more trying than usual, the girls 
would cheer one another by quoting it. 
For the younger children, on whom in a 
lesser degree the burden of poverty 
pressed heavily enough as they con¬ 
trasted their own lot with that of happier 
playmates, Frances would sometimes 
make up a little fanciful allegory. She 
spoke of pilgrims trudging wearily yet 
manfully along the track of duty, and 
finding to their surprise that now and 
then it branched off between bowery 
hedges, fragrant with snowy hawthorn, 
or blue with a cloud of wild hyacinths, 
hedges wherein nestled cool green fronds 
of hart’s tongue and feathery lady-fern, 
„and beside which rippled tiny streamlets, 


spreading freshness and verdure on 
their banks. 

“ Tell me about the turning of the 
lane,” was little Gwendolen’s cry, when, 
tired and dispirited after a struggle to 
master the lessons she scarcely under¬ 
stood, she laid her aching head in her 
elder sister’s lap; and Frances, as she 
wove her tale and added more and more 
to its fanciful imagery, found her own 
jaded spirit cheered by the hope, which 
put in simple language for the little 
ones, seemed easier to believe. 

But it was for Victor, the dear eldest 
brother Victor, the pride and hope of the 
whole family, that the pinch of poverty 
was most sharply felt. 

Good and steady as he had been, 
never costing his mother an hour’s 
anxiety from the time he left school, she 
yet knew that his life was far from being 
an easy one. 

By nature he inherited his father’s 
tastes, loving horses and field-sports, 
and it was only by a severe effort of self- 
denial that he refrained from having 
anything to do with either. 

Cricket and lawn-tennis were the only 
amusements in which, being inexpensive, 
he was able to indulge, and doing these 
vigorously, as it was his nature to do 
everything, he had fallen into intimacies 
greater than his prudent elder sister 
approved. 

The neighbourhood of Glossington 
was greatly addicted to lawn-tennis; a 
tournament took place every year in the 
recreation-ground below the cathedral- 
close, and as soon as the summer was 
sufficiently advanced for out-door amuse¬ 
ments of any kind, tennis-teas became 
plentiful at the various country houses 
of the neighbourhood. The champion 
player of the county was Rose Lynd¬ 
hurst, the daughter and heiress of one 

of the wealthiest squires of-shire, 

and when it so chanced that she and 
Victor Coryton were partners in the 
game, they easily defeated all adver¬ 
saries. 

“It’s a shame,” said one lively dam¬ 
sel after a more notable defeat than 
usual, as she stood fanning her hot face, 
and eating strawberries with a kind of 
petulant vehemence, “ there ought to be 
a proviso against you two joining forces ; 
you are each so strong that it is unfair 
on us poor inferior performers.” 

“That would be hard lines when my 
tennis days are likely to be so limited,” 
said Victor with a sigh. “You need 
not grudge me a few more triumphs, 
Miss Marsden.” 

“ What, are you off then, soon ? Has 
the order come ? ” 

Rose Lyndhurst did not look up at 
first as her friend asked the question, 
but the answer came not immediately. 
In half impatience she lifted her eyes, 
to glance at the tall athletic figure in 
its white flannels, now leaning with a 
certain lazy abandon against the trunk 
of a spreading lime. 

She was scarcely considered a pretty 
girl; but there was a brightness and 
vigour about her that was refreshing 
when contrasted with some of her more 
languid companions, and if her absence 
of “gush” alienated sentimental ad¬ 
mirers, it was well-known that a real 


friendship with Rose Lyndhurst Avas a 
privilege not to be despised. And Vic¬ 
tor, quiet reserved Victor Coryton, had 
seen much of this girl during the past 
six months. 

They had stumbled into friendship, 
partly from very force of contrast, but 
the terms they were on scarcely partook 
of the nature of flirtation. 

He had never paid her a compliment 
in his life; perhaps she had scarcely 
troubled herself to wonder whether he 
admired her or not, so tired was she of 
the adulation which her father’s wealth 
and position usually attracted to the 
house. 

Mr. Coryton was a first-rate tennis 
performer, and he had once or twice 
ridden her father’s wicked bay mare 
with pluck and judgment, although he 
frankly confessed to being unable to 
afford horses of his own. 

Rose was a “ girl of the period ” and 
singularly devoid of sentiment, yet she 
was conscious of a sharp serreme?it de 
cceur as she waited for the reply to 
Nellie Marsden’s question. 

It came at last with some reluctance. 

“ I haven’t heard it officially, but 
report says we are to be off to Candahar 
the. beginning of next month. Five 
years’ banishment! I shall come back 
an older and a sadder man, and shall 
find—how many changes among old 
friends, Miss Marsden ? ” 

The question was addressed to light¬ 
hearted Nellie ; but his eyes sought Rose 
Lyndhurst’s face, and in both those 
young hearts the prominent thought at 
that moment was—money ! 

As Rose looked down and her im¬ 
patient fingers swung her victorious 
racket to and fro, her thoughts ran 
unconnectedly thus— 

“He is really going! I shall miss 
him, so will father. He isn’t like the 
rest. Oh, dear ! What a pity he is so 
poor and so desperately proud ! I don’t 
believe he does care for me ; but if he 
did, ever so much, I should never hear 
of it. How horrid it is to be an heiress 
and have no personal identity! If I 
were poor like Nellie, and had her 
pretty face, life would be ever so much 
easier ! ” 

And he— 

“I must be an honest man at all 
costs; she shall never guess. Luckily 
there has never been anything more than 
friendship and pleasant camaraderie 
between us, and she’s not one of the 
sentimental sort; but it’s a harder pull 
than I thought to keep up the mask of 
indifference. God bless her! I must 
get this over soon, or I shall betray 
myself.” 

“I’m sorry the regiment is off to 
India,” said Mr. Lyndhurst to his 
daughter that evening. “ I like some 
of those young fellows better than any 
we have had in the neighbourhood, and 
Coryton is the pick of the lot. You’re 
a heartless little bit of flint, Rose, or you 
would have a word of regret for the 
poor lad. I declare, I shall miss his 
cheery voice and pleasant ways for a 
long time to come.” 

But Rose spoke not one word in reply. 

(JTo be continued .) 
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SOME GIRL-GRADUATES. 

A FEW SKETCHES BY ONE OF THEM. 


PART IT. 

IN VACATION. 

A cab stood at the door, and a group of 
students were speeding the departure of its 
three occupants. Eva Grey’s curly head in a 
big sailor-hat with a Cambridge ribbon was 
continually popping in and out. 

“ There’s our book-box all right, Barnie,” 
she cried, “ and I suppose that is Maudie’s 
trunk. Whatever does she want with such a 
big one ? And there’s the hamper of fruit! 
But what’s that great wooden box ? ” 

Miss Clifford, the kindly little housekeeper, 
waved her hand from the background. She 
had had much experience in saving enthusiastic 
students from themselves. 

“Oh, that is Miss Clifford’s doing,” ex¬ 
plained Miss Barnes. “ She insisted on fitting 
it up for us in case there were no shops 
handy.” 

At that moment a dark-eyed student came 
hurrying down the stairs. 

“ Stop, stop ! ” she cried. “ Here is Eva’s 
note-book—all her formulae.” She was out of 
breath. Eva’s face was a study. 

“ Just the one thing I did want,” she 
ejaculated. “ I left it out to work at it in the 
train.” 

“ Tie it on to her ! ” suggested Miss Ropes, 
the bright mathematical lecturer who presided 
over the goings of first-year students, and 
acted as general sympathiser and guide till 
their time of trial came. 

“ She will need the Binomial Theorem 
to calculate the number of times she has 
lost it before she has done,” cried a third 
student. 

The cabdriver grinned at the housemaids 
who were watching the scene out of their 
window, and was gathering his reins as if to 
depart, when suddenly Maude Heathcombe 
sprang out followed by Miss Barnes. 

“ Our umbrellas ! we had forgotten them ! ” 
they cried, making a frantic rush for the 
stand. 

“ I have got mine ! ” cried Eva, proudly 
waving it in the air. Then her face fell and 
she followed her companions into the hall. 
“ It is someone else’s,” she explained aghast 
at her discovery amid a peal of laughter. 

The principal met them in the doorway, 
detaining them with gentle hands. The sun 
fell on her white hair and beautiful furrowed 
face, and no one who saw her could have 


wondered at the loving awe and reverence 
with which the students have regarded her, 
who fought their battle so bravely to its 
winning before she entered into her long rest. 

“My dears,” she said, “you know I don’t 
think you are a bit the kind of lassies for a 
camp-out. But you must do your best and 
promise me to give it up at once if you find it 
interfere with either your health or your work.” 
Eva kissed her with childish abandon; but 
the old lady turned with her hand upon Miss 
Barnes’ shoulder, who flushed with pleasure 
under her touch. “Take care of yourself as 
well as of Eva and Maude,” she said, and 
there was reason in her words. 

Maude looked on from the doorstep. She 
had made her formal adieux to the principal 
already, and did not believe “ in making a fuss 
over anybody.” By this time the cabman 
was impatient, and they rattled away through 
the courtyard, away from the beautiful leafy 
“backs,” and into the drear stretch of 
uninteresting brick building where lies the 
fringe of university life. At the station Miss 
Barnes took the command, and under her 
sensible guidance even the omnibus ride from 
Liverpool Street to London Bridge was 
managed without mishap. 

At the little station nearest to their destina¬ 
tion they met with their first misfortune. 
There was no one to meet them ! The carrier 
who had been chartered through Eva’s 
brother was nowhere to be seen. 

“ They do say as he sometimes goes on the 
spree,” ventured the porter, shaking his head 
dubiously. 

“ But it’s seven miles away ! How can we 
get there ? ” asked Miss Barnes. Eva looked 
the picture of woe. 

“ What—what day is this ? ” she faltered. 

“Why, Tuesday, to be sure, miss,” said the 
porter, gazing at her with friendly eyes. 

“ I believe I wrote Wednesday ! ” She 
wrung her hands together. 

Maude Heathcombe uttered an exclamation 
of disgust, and Eva’s eyes grew big with 
distress. 

“You know we thought of that day first,” 
she went on, “ and I suppose I must have 
got muddled.” 

“ You are always muddled,” returned Miss 
Heathcombe sharply. “It was absurd for 
Miss Barnes to have trusted you to do any¬ 
thing.” She walked away to the station door 
as if she washed her hands of the whole 


business. Miss Barnes laid her hand on Eva’s 
shoulder consolingly. 

“ Never mind,” she said, “ I dare say there’s 
more than one earner in the world. If not, 
we must just put up in the hotel for the 
night.” 

Events proved the wisdom of her second 
suggestion. .Sitting round a substantial ham- 
and-egg tea in the little bar parlour of The 
Punch Bowl, Miss Barnes declared it was 
by far the most sensible arrangement. And 
the landlady bustled delightedly about, re¬ 
calling the faces and sayings of the two young 
gentlemen whom Eva claimed as her brothers, 
and who had taken the Huntsman’s Cot¬ 
tage for the same season last year. 

“’Tis a bonny spot,” she said, “and the 
woman in charge is a sensible body. She will 
have aired your beds well, at any rate.” 

The next day woke them with an angry 
lash of rain on their windows. A regular 
Surrey scud had covered hill and dale with a 
thick drenching mist, and even the birds gave 
up the attempt to sing as if they enjoyed it. 
Maude shivered over the fire and declared 
that the carrier had better be told to come 
another day; but both Eva and Miss Barnes 
were eager to be gone, and entreated her not 
to be afraid of a little rain. 

By twelve o’clock the carrier had arrived, 
expecting a good long rest and gossip in the 
cosy tap-room, and was not a little discon¬ 
certed at the speedy appearance of his three 
young ladies. By dint of much persuasion he 
was induced to start after an early dinner, and 
under the canvas cover of his roomy waggon, 
even Maude was fain to confess that the drive 
was not such an unpleasant experience after 
all. Eva had discarded her hat for the hood 
of her brown cloak, and very bright and win¬ 
some her face looked peeping out from its 
frill. 

Two hours later the carrier drew up at the 
top of a steep hill. 

“ There it lies,” he said. 

They gazed out eagerly, and through the 
mist caught sight of a pretty gabled cottage, 
perched half-way down the hill. Two copper 
beeches broke the surrounding grey with their 
warm gleaming foliage, and a laburnum hard by 
embraced two luxuriant lilac bushes, sending 
forth a wealth of sweet smell to welcome 
them. But the carrier looked grave. 

“ There’s nary a bit o’ smoke cornin’ out,” 
he said. 
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Eva’s heart gave a thump, and Maude 
looked sharply at her. 

“ Mrs. Smythe expected us yesterday, I 
suppose ? ” she asked. 

“Yes; Miss Barnes wrote to her,” Eva 
answered from the depths of her hood. 

“ Of course.” Maude’s laugh was not 
mirth-inspiring. 

“Never mind,” said the carrier. “She 
only lives a half mile further on. That green 
lane yonder leads straight down to her 
house.” Before he had finished Eva had 
sprung out of the waggon and was running 
over the grass in the direction indicated by 
the carrier’s whip. He watched her with an 
amused smile in his eye. “ Well! ” he said, 
“ if that isn’t onsensible. I could have driven 
her round by the road just as quick, and she 
never wet in a thread ! ” 

“ Drive on now, and be ready to bring her 
back,” urged Miss Barnes, and Dobbin was 
put on his mettle. But Eva outran them, 
with the short cut to help her, and was stand¬ 
ing waiting for them, wet and breathless, with 
Mrs. Smythe, in a flutter of apology, beside 
her. 

“I made sure when you never came yester¬ 
day as I’d hear before you did,” she explained. 
“And now there’s no fires lit, and nuthin’ 
comfortable. Oh dear, oh dear ! ” 

“ Bother that ! Jump up now, and lend 
’em a hand to get things shipshape,” cried 
the carrier, and Dobbin was made to breast 
the hill again with an additional burden, re¬ 
gardless of his disapproving snorts and shakes 
of the head. 

The Huntsman’s Cottage certainly did not 
look very inviting. Yesterday’s fires had died 
out in the grates, and the boxes piled in the 
little passage seemed to leave room for nothing 
else. 

Maude Heathcombe took her seat upon 
her trunk with a fretful expression, wholly out 
of keeping with her professed emulation of 
the serene god, Buddha, while Miss Barnes 
paid and thanked the carrier for his services 
in her usual generous fashion. The good 
woman of the house was bustling around, 
with Eva eager to help at her side, trying to 
restore some signs of comfort to their tiny 
domain. It was no easy task to get the fires 
to burn after the mist had settled on their 
cold embers, and it was not till Eva had 
broken open Miss Clifford’s box and dis¬ 
covered a bundle of fire-lighters, that they 
really-made much headway. It was her first 
stroke of good fortune, and the smiles came 
back to her face in spite of her shivers. 

Miss Barnes was very anxious about her, 
and the moment that the fire was set going 
in the little kitchen she hurried upstairs to 
Eva’s bedroom to start another there, and 
insist on a thorough change of her wet petti¬ 
coats and stockings. It was no straight¬ 
forward matter. Eva’s notions of packing 
were rudimentary, and on going to ask help 
of Miss Heathcombe, poor Miss Barnes re¬ 
ceived a repulse that made her desire dimly to 
destroy all the aesthetic philosophies in the 
universe, if they were to prove capable of 
covering such ugly self-absorption. 

“No, indeed! I brought enough things 
and not more than enough for myself, and it 
is just like Eva’s selfish ways to expect to live 
on other people.” 

An indignant repudiation of all desire for 
other people’s things came echoing down the 
little staircase, proving that at least it was a 
good conductor of sound, and Miss Barnes 


hurried up again to find Eva with burning 
cheeks and weary eyes trying to dry her skirts 
at the fire. 

Almost lifting her in her arms she wrapped 
her in her own warm dressing-gown, and then 
laid her between the blankets, in spite of her 
protestations, rubbing her cold feet into a 
glow before she left her. Downstairs the 
kettle was boiling, and the caretaker pro¬ 
ducing tea, bread, butter, and eggs out of her 
basket, soon proved her will to make all things 
complete. The afternoon was darkening down, 
and Maude asked abruptly for lights. Mrs. 
Smythe looked inquiringly at Miss Barnes, 
who made a rush to Miss Clifford’s box, where 
she found a comer devoted to soap, matches, 
and candles. 

“ She is a dear! ” she cried with a fervour 
altogether unfeigned; but then came the 
question of candlesticks. Mrs. Smythe was 
sure there were some somewhere, but Maude’s 
angry vexation had infected her with nervous¬ 
ness, and she could nowhere recall their 
hiding-place. 

“ Here’s some bottles! ” she cried at last, 
with a doubtful note in her voice. 

Miss Barnes jumped at the suggestion, and 
soon the table was adorned with a black beer- 
bottle candlestick at each corner. Eva’s 
ringing laugh from upstairs announced her ap¬ 
preciation of a similar device. 

After tea Maude left Miss Barnes and their 
kind friend to drag her trunk to her room, 
and spent the rest of the evening by her own 
fire arranging her various goods and chattels. 
About eight o’clock Mrs. Smythe looked in 
to say that she must go home. 

“Will you want me to-morrow, miss?” 
she inquired. 

Miss Barnes fairly gasped. The meaning 
of housekeeping and her own helplessness had 
begun to dawm upon her. 

“ Breakfast—dinner-? ” Mrs. Smythe 

smiled encouragingly. 

“ There’s eggs and bacon here all right, 
miss, and you will find the coals in the kitchen- 
cupboard. If the butcher calls I will send him 
round, but I don’t expect him till the after¬ 
noon, and I’m afraid I can’t get away till then 
myself.” 

Miss Barnes fell back with manifest relief 
on the thought of a fruit diet, and bowed to 
the inevitable. By seven o’clock next morn¬ 
ing she was up, and went out to meet the 
milkman. 

“ Can you—can you tell me where the water 
is?” she asked imploringly. 

The man looked at her for a moment, a 
little uncertain as to the bond fide nature of 
her question : but her evident perplexity re¬ 
assured him. 

“It’s round the back—in a well,” he ex¬ 
plained, and, with a countryman’s leisure and 
willingness to be friendly, he led the way 
through the grass and round a thick clump of 
trees that were still heavy with rain. Once 
there he worked the well-handles in masterly 
fashion, and Miss Barnes, overwhelmed with 
gratitude, hurried in to fetch the kettle. 

His grin convinced her of folly, but not of a 
corresponding wisdom. 

“But hev’ ye no jug?” he inquired, and 
she retreated laughing at herself, only to re¬ 
turn in confusion with a small milk-jug. 

“It’s all I can find,” she said ruefully. 
Her new friend whistled, and then delibe¬ 
rately unhooked the bucket from its chains. 

“See here,” he said; “I’ll bring it right 
in. It’ull do the day for ye, any way.” 


With that he went on his rounds, telling 
the tale at eveiy door with much amuse¬ 
ment. 

Maude came down for her breakfast an hour 
later, serenely unconscious of all that poor Miss 
Barnes had gone through for the securing of 
her good cup of tea, the few rashers of bacon, 
cooked on a toasting-fork, and eggs boiled in 
their shells. Eva was still asleep, but later 
proved none the worse for her wetting beyond 
a little hoarseness. The next hour, however, 
proved the nakedness of the land. They had 
not discovered the drawer in the kitchen-table 
whence Mrs. Smythe had drawn her supplies; 
and even Miss Clifford’s box contained no 
cloths for the washing and drying of dishes. 
To use their towels was, Maude declared, only 
less disgusting than to fall back upon pocket- 
handkerchiefs. Their boots too lay in damp, 
dismal array. Their rooms were in disorder, 
and dinner lay on an horizon too distant for 
even Eva’s imagination to compass it. Eggs 
and the fruit-hamper helped them out; but 
Maude’s patience was nearly outworn. When 
she discovered that there was no ink it gave 
way altogether, and Mrs. Smythe’s assurance 
that the nearest shop, a post* office, was four 
miles off, brought her determination to a 
head. 

“ How can I get hold of the carrier ? ” she 
demanded. 

“He will be going up to the station to¬ 
morrow, miss,” said Mrs. Smythe, curtseying. 

“ Then I shall go back with him—home,” 
announced Miss Heathcombe, and she was 
true to her word. 

After her departure, Miss Barnes and Eva 
settled down with a fair amount of comfort to a 
life that at least could not be held monotonous ; 
but it must be confessed that their holiday did 
them more service by the little time it gave 
them for study than by the opportunities it 
offered for “undivided attention to their 
books.” They lost their way practically in 
every ramble they undertook; let their watches 
run down, and astonished their caretaker’s 
husband by meeting him at four o’clock in the 
morning with inquiries for the milkman before 
the cows were milked; and finally, in at¬ 
tempting to grill a steak which a fruit diet 
had slowly invested with all delectability, got 
both of them badly burnt. 

To the children round they were the 
dearest ladies imaginable, with an almost 
inexhaustible capacity for penny bunches of 
marsh marigolds, bluebells and cowslips ; to 
the eggs-and-butter women and the butcher, 
and to the milkman, they afforded continual 
opportunities for benevolent patronage. 

“ They are as green as my young peas, and 
every bit as sweet,” decided Betty Makepiece, 
the peripatetic vendor of fresh eggs and 
fresher gossip. 

“ But that little one, she can laugh like the 
summer sunshine,” said the butcher, and they 
all wished that they might come again with 
the spring. 

They were brown, breezy and full of spirits 
when they met Miss Heathcombe’s pale sickly 
face on the first day of the new term. 

“I can’t make it out,” said Miss Barnes, 
with a new-won sense of the wholesome 
realities of life; “ she does not seem like the 
same woman to me.” 

“I would rather have Mrs. Smythe with 
her dear fat face and her six children a 
thousand times over,” Eva affirmed stoutly, 
and Miss Barnes was driven to agree with 
her. 
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To many 
people, even 
now the term 
“ factory girl ” 
means some¬ 
thing terrible; 
a rough, wild 
creature, scarce¬ 
ly to be con¬ 
sidered human, 
it may be, quite 
different from 
anyone we are 
ever likely to 
come across, or 
be brought into 
close contact 
with. A girl to 
be shunned and 
feared, or pos¬ 
sibly pitied, be¬ 
cause if we stop 
to think about 
her at all, we 
cannot but feel how very different her life must 
be from our own. This was what we thought 
ten years ago of the factory girls who lived 
and worked around us. In the daytime they 
might be met going to and from their work 
arm-in-arm, and in the evening, on Sundays, 
and at holiday-time, and by holiday-time we 
always mean Boxing-day, Easter-Monday, 
AVhit-Monday, and August Bank-holiday, 
they stood at the comers or raced about the 
streets, laughing, shouting, and joking with 
their friends, always noisy and rough, never 
very tidy or clean. We were surprised to hear 
of clubs being started for girls of this descrip¬ 
tion, and to find that there were some people 
who did not consider them so very unlike 
other girls. We went to see some of these 
clubs, one especially which was held in a 
cellar, the only available place for it. It was 
a bright cheery room in spite of its many 
disadvantages, in fact a place where you felt 
at home, and so did the girls who crowded in 
as soon as their day’s work was ended. 

It was very nice, and when we got back to 
our own neighbourhood the contrast between 
those fortunate girls and our own was very 
great, and we began to think if it would not 
be possible to do something of the kind for 
them. 

Two or three girls came to us asking for 
work—they had been without any for weeks 
and were almost in despair. This seemed an 
opportunity for getting friendly with them, by 
no means an easy task, as they are very 
independent and objected to have anything 
to do with what they called “ toffs and 
aristocrats.” We began by offering to lend 
books to the girls who were out of work, and 
we said that they might tell their friends. 
For some weeks on Friday evenings they 
came to the Rectory for their “ libraries” as 
they called them. Few wore hats, all had 
thick, low, uncurled fringes, most of them 
came straight from work, their frocks were 
generally ragged and dirty, but almost entirely 
covered by a linen apron with many pleats, 
never very clean, as it was the end of the week ; 
we did not dare look at their boots, especially 
in wet weather; a big shawl, or bright woollen 
cross-over, usually completed the costume. 

Some friends at the Dulwich High School 
sent us flowers nearly every week through the 
spring and summer, and a bunch was given to 
each girl when she came for her book. 
Flowers are always a great delight to them, and 
are carefully treasured for days. If people 
only knew how they are appreciated, especially 
in some parts of London, where we are far 
from the parks and never see anything to 
remind us of the country except the flowers 


and vegetables on the street-stalls, they would 
surely send us a great many more. “ Real 
country flowers ” that some one has troubled 
to gather for us are worth so much more to 
us than those we may be able to buy, and 
wild flowers, especially buttercups and daisies 
are great favourites. 

Having made friends with the help of books 
and flowers, we found that it was possible to 
get on with the girls, although it was a very 
long time before we felt that we had the 
slightest hold of them. We then thought 
what else might be done, and decided that a 
little excursion to the country would be a good 
thing to arrange. Our first outing was to 
Hadley Woods near Barnet; the station was 
near, and we met there one Saturday afternoon, 
a very noisy excited party, ready for any 
amount of mischief unless carefully watched 
and kept in check. Our high spirits were, 
however, a little damped when we found that 
one girl was literally howling because she had 
a tooth-ache ; various remedies were suggested, 
but in the meantime we were likely to lose 
our train; however, there was a chemist’s 
shop near, and one lady was able to get some 
stuff to try and relieve the pain. As “ Haggy ” 
had no handkerchief she lent her one to tie up 
her face. The girl, a big rough French- 
polisher, declined to return the handkerchief 
to its owner, but some time after when the same 
lady paid a visit to the club it was produced 
and shown to her as a great treasure, and an 
admiring crowd of friends stood round while 
she explained that it belonged to the lady, 
but that she meant to keep it always to 
remember her by because she made her tooth¬ 
ache well. 

It was very evident that we must have some 
place where they could spend their evenings 
and holidays, and in September, 1885, we 
started a club-room for the girls and young 
women living and working in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Saffron Hill and Leather Lane, which 
was formally opened a short time after as a 
branch of the Church of England Women’s 
Help Society. 

They never entered a church, and our first 
attempt at taking them to a Harvest Festival 
service was a terrible experience. They rushed 
in without hats or coats—a rough noisy party; 
they fought for what they considered the best 
seats ; some brought food with them which 
they began to eat at once, others produced 
crochet from their pockets and set to work, 
pausing now and again to comment on any¬ 
thing in the church which caught their atten¬ 
tion. The officials seemed paralysed by the 
invasion and did not attempt to do anything 
with them, and indeed, they would have only 
been defied if they had interfered. By the 
time the service began, we had succeeded in 
getting some sort of order, but the preacher— 
a stranger—and the rest of the congregation 
were horrified at the appearance and behaviour 
of the girls, although we could only feel 
thankful that there was no serious disturbance. 
Now we go to church in large parties on great 
festivals, behave well, and take an intelligent 
part in the services, and there are always some 
girls at church on Sundays. 

The great ambition of the younger girls is 
to be thirteen and leave school, so that they 
can go to work ; then they consider themselves 
quite grown up, though they are such children. 
They soon find out that after all school has its 
advantages. Directly a little girl goes to work 
she expects to stay out until 10 o’clock at 
night, and much later at holiday-time, walking 
about the street with her friends and dancing 
to the organs if she has no club to go to. 
Many do not leave off work until 8 o’clock in 
the evening, or later if they are busy, so they 
have not very much spare time. 


Their hours vary; 8 o’clock in the morning 
until 8 at night are probably the usual hours 
stiU, with an hour for dinner, and a quarter of 
an hour for tea and lunch ; lunch takes the 
place of breakfast. There is generally a small 
girl belonging to each room, whose special 
work is to get the errands for all the other 
girls. In a few factories a room is provided 
where they can cook and eat their dinner if 
they live too far off to go home, but they 
usually prefer to buy it at the cook-shop. 
Fried fish, potatoes, lemons, ice-cream, and 
pickles are what they like best. Numbers of 
girls can usually be seen walking about the 
streets in rows between 1 and 2 o’clock with 
saucers of pickles red, mixed, or mustard, 
which they evidently greatly enjoy and offer 
to each other; quite a large quantity can be 
bought for a halfpenny. They are most 
generous, and will share their last farthing 
with a friend, or go without themselves. 

Often during the winter months a whole 
family is depending for food on what can be 
earned by a girl of sixteen or seventeen. We 
always arrange to have our parties at the end 
of the week, because they are sometimes almost 
starving then, as all the money has been spent. 
Some get paid on Friday night, others on 
Saturday. They are almost always stopped 
pay for holidays, and often shut out "for a week 
or longer if trade is bad. 

The work done by women and girls is most 
varied. Several of our girls are employed at 
a large silk factory, where they divide, wind, 
skein, and reel off the best silk used for crewel 
and other fancy-work; their looms recall the 
old weaving industry which flourished for so 
many years at Spitalfields; the noise of the 
machinery is deafening to strangers, though 
the girls themselves do not notice it much. 
Many of them are rather small, and are fond 
of wearing their hair down. Their forewomen 
had warned them that it was a dangerous thing 
to do, and one night some of them came into 
the club-room thoroughly frightened. We 
asked what was the matter, and were told 
that “ Janey’s ” hair, of which she was very 
proud, had been caught in a machine, and 
pulled out by the roots. She came in a little 
later herself, looking very much shaken and 
upset, and, needless to say, the girls have all 
taken care to keep their hair well tied up, and 
out of the way of the machines ever since. 

Sweet-making sounds an attractive occupa¬ 
tion, but it is one of the least pleasant as a 
matter of fact. The starch used in the pre¬ 
paration of so many sweets gets into the 
clothes and hair, and cannot easily be got rid 
of, so that you can generally tell by a girl’s 
appearance if she works at a factory of that 
description ; when they first go they are usually 
allowed to eat as much as they like, and have 
soon had enough. 

“You wouldn’t 
care about sweets 
if you knew what 
they were made 
of,” they often tell 
us, and we can 
quite believe it. 

Some work, es¬ 
pecially lead, paint, 
and enamel is dan¬ 
gerous, and various 
precautions have to 
betaken; the girls 
are expected to 
take milk often, 
wash continually, 
wear overalls and 
mouth protectors, 
and sometimes have 
a dose of medicine 
given to them every 
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week by their forewoman ; this they object to 
most of all. 

Several are employed at French-polishing, 
which is very hard, dirty work; the best 
tennis-rackets are polished by these girls. 
Card-board box-making, collar-making, fur- 
sewing, machining, cartridge-making, bead- 
work, cigar-making, feather-curling, book¬ 
folding and stitching, envelope-making, 
glass - blowing, umbrella - making, selling 
flowers, oranges and lemons, and minding 
stalls of various descriptions, besides every 
kind of house-work, are some of the employ¬ 
ments of girls and women. 

Their earnings vary from 2s. to ios. per 
week, but they are often thrown out of work 
for a long time, or are compelled to take 
holidays, for which of course they are not 
paid. A girl who is in steady work all the 
year round is looked upon as a most fortunate 
person, even if her earnings are small. 

A beautiful feather, white, red, violet, or 
green, to go across a very big hat, falling 
gracefully down behind, a smart dress and 
clean apron for holiday time, used to be the 
height of their ambition. The feather is paid 
for in weekly instalments for months before a 
bank-holiday, and is proudly worn for a day 
or two, and then taken to the pawn-shop to 
get money for food and, if possible, taken out 
again for the next holiday. The little girls 
sometimes buy beautiful paper-feathers and 
fasten them round their hats. 

They are alwaj^s ready to be amused, and 
can throw off in a wonderful way all their 
troubles—the worry about the rent, food, and 
work; directly they get into a bright, cheerful 
room, they seem able to see the bright side of 
everything, and are generally full of spirits and 
fun after the hardest day’s work. Even a bad 
toothache has its compensation ; they can go 
to the hospital and have it pulled out and re¬ 
turned to them, and it is shown to their friends 
while they relate how many doctors it took 
to pull it out, and how far off their screams 
could be heard while the operation was being 
performed. “We could live happy if it wasn’t 
for the rent and grub,” a girl was overheard 
to say, and one is inclined to believe it. 

They are always ready to dance, and dance 
well, although it is not easy for a player who 
does not understand their time to satisfy 
them. The favourite dances are waltzes, 
polkas, or what tLey call “ a round un,” jigs, 
and the “ twist,” which is danced in rows of 
two or more ; the steps are pretty, and the 
way the girls keep time is wonderful to an 
on-looker. They do not care for set-dances, 
though they will now and then have a country- 
dance if they know it well. A wonderful 
marching-game, which was delightfully noisy, 
was very popular for a time. Skipping is 
almost always fashionable—French, English, 
Dutch, Peppers, and jumping. One girl 
proudly boasts that she kept up over eleven 
hundred once at the club, and no one has 
beaten her record. 

Battledore and shuttle-cock, tops and 
marbles each have their turn; roller skating 
is perhaps the greatest enjoyment of all both 
to the skaters and the onlookers, but the 
skates are expensive and soon get out of 
order, so we cannot indulge in this amusement 
often. They never tire of draughts, dominoes, 
old maid, snap, and happy family, but will 
not trouble to learn any other games. 


There are classes, lectures, and various 
entertainments from time to time. The girls 
make most of their clothes at the club, 
paying off a little every week as they can for 
the material. Veiy cheap sales of old clothes 
sent from time to time by friends are a great 
pleasure; they are eagerly attended, but we 
never have enough things for all. There is 
also a library, bank, and small dispensary. 

They are always pleased to have visitors, 
and can be very pleasant and amusing if they 
approve of them, but they see at once if any 
one is inclined to patronise, and will have 
none of it. It is only necessary to be friendly, 
and take an intelligent interest in their 
work and amusements to get on well with 
them. 

We soon found that the country was a 
sealed book to the girls, hardly any had 
seen the sea, or even slept out of London 
for a single night; so in 1888 we made our 
first attempt at sending them away, and 
started the Factory Girl’s Country Holiday 
Fund for these poor women and girls who 
had never had a country holiday, and stood 
in such great need of change and rest. They 
were boarded out with cottagers, and gene¬ 
rally a lady living in or near the village, or the 
clergyman found the homes, made all arrange¬ 
ments, looked after them to a certain extent 
during their stay, and did their best to give 
them a happy holiday. 

At first they were not particularly anxious 
to go, and we thought it was very doubtful 
whether the experiment would answer. We 
were told by most people, even by those who 
knew something of the need for an organisa¬ 
tion of the kind, that the scheme was a mad 
one and could never be worked successfully. 
The girls themselves were rather frightened at 
the idea of going out of London; their friends 
too did not want to part with them even for a 
week, chiefly because they would lose their 
earnings while they were away, which helped 
to support the family, and it was only after 
the return of two or three of the bravest who 
ventured first, and came back laden with 
flowers, full of the delights of the country, 
and the kindness of their new friends, that 
others wanted to go. Thirty-eight were sent 
during the first summer, for nearly all of whom 
clothing and boots had to be provided. 
Plenty of good food, fresh air, cleanliness, 
and a real bed to sleep on if only for a week, 
made them look very different when they 
returned. It can easily be understood how 
different country life and surroundings must 
have been from anything they had ever ex¬ 
perienced before. Free from care or worry, 
free from work, free from all anxiety, in fact 
being treated as they considered like “ ladies ” 
had a marvellous effect on them, and we had 
good reports of the conduct of those even who 
give the greatest trouble in the club-room. 
Geography is not a strong point with them, 
but they like a long journey, and are always 
most anxious to know how many miles away 
the place is, and how long they will have to 
spend in the train. One girl who was told 
she was going to a village near Hertford imme¬ 
diately wanted to know if it was in Ireland. 
Some who were staying near Cambridge said, 
“We went a good nine miles hunting for the 
sea, and not a bit of water could we find only 
the well.” 

The sea is an endless source of wonder. 



“ I never see such a sight in my life,” said 
one, on seeing it for the first time, and 
another who evidently thought the sea-weed 
gave an untidy appearance, asked if some one 
could not clear it all away. They always de¬ 
clare that they will be too frightened to go 
near the water ; however the fear soon wears 
off, and boating, paddling, bathing, and 
cockling, are the chief enjoyments of a sea¬ 
side place. 

They consider village churches very unlike 
their own. One says in her letter, “ We go 
to church twice on Sunday and it is such a 
pretty church, it is funny to what it is in Lon¬ 
don; ” and another tells us, “ In the church 
they have candles and lamps, there are about 
a dozen seats, and they all marched out to the 
little organ.” 

The contrast between London and country 
policemen strikes them at once. “ The 
policemen are ‘ toffs ’ and have white hats 
on down here. There was a little private 
house for a police station and the policeman 
had no staff, and only four buttons down his 
coat, we laughed every time we see him. 
They had a policeman in church to keep 
order, and we says it was the first time we 
see him down there, so he says, ‘ well have a 
good look at me,’ ” are some of their remarks 
on the subject. 

They hardly ever want to come home. One 
says, “ I enjoyed myself a treat, and should 
like to stay there always.” A card-board 
box-maker writes, “I have enjoyed myself 
ever since I came down here. Oh ! I do 
like the people very much ; I should like to 
stop with them for ever. I like the country 
very much, and we do think it is handsome 
down here : when we wake up our breakfast 
is always ready for us. We have such hot 
weather, we are going out every day cockle¬ 
hunting on the sands, and it is nice there ; we 
are all getting a fine colour. We have plenty 
of food, and we have got a light bed and me 
and Tilly is lost when we gets into it.” 

It is quite an interest to the cottagers to 
have the girls. Everything about their life 
and work in London is so different. They 
learn to care for them, and beg to have the 
same visitors year after year ; a strong link is 
thus formed between town and country, which 
must be helpful to both. A marked effect on 
the girls themselves is the change in their style 
of dress. Shawls, feathers, and showy colours 
almost entirely disappear. They begin quite 
early in the year to mend and make a little 
stock of clothes that they may go away nice 
and tidy. But although they do all they can 
towards their scanty outfit, many things have 
to be provided for the poorest; night-dresses, 
which were formerly unheard-of luxuries, and 
bathing-dresses generally have to be lent. 

The fund has grown steadily year by year 
and has been extended to various parts of" our 
great city, especially East and South London. 
It has been proved that it was greatly needed, 
and can be successfully worked both in town 
and country. 

After all, factory girls are not much unlike 
other people if only we will learn to be 
patient and gentle with them, and try to 
realise how terribly hard their lives are, and 
how little there is to soften and refine in the 
noisy factory, and crowded wretched homes 
in which they live. 


Mary Canney. 
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VARIETIES. 


Playing Chess Blindfold. —The faculty 
of playing chess from memory can be traced 
back for a long period. As early as the 13th 
century blindfold chess was known and 
practised. An old record says that in 1266 
there came to Florence a Saracen named 
Buzecca, a very great master of chess-playing, 
and in the Palace del Popolo before Count 
Guido Novello he played at one time on 
three chess boards with the best masters of 
chess in Florence, playing with two by memory 
and with the third by sight. 

Where he met him. —“ I have met this 
man,” said a lawyer with extreme severity, 
“in a great many places where I would be 
ashamed to be seen myself”—and then he 
paused and looked with astonishment at the 
smiling faces of the judge and jury. 

A Wedding Superstition. —For a single 
girl to go to church three times with a wedding 
party is thought in the Isle of Wight so un- 
advisable that it is not an uncommon thing to 
see a pretty young girl sitting solitary outside 
a village church, afraid to enter while the 
service goes on within, for some courage is 
required to face the forebodings of the pro¬ 
verb, “Three times a bride’s-maid, never a 
bride.” 


True Knowledge. —’Tis the property of 
all true knowledge, especially spiritual, to 
enlarge the soul by filling it; to enlarge it 
without swelling it; to make it more capable 
and more earnest to know the more it knows. 

Bishop Sprat. 

A Strong Woman.— In the time of 
Louis XV. there was in Paris a certain Made¬ 
moiselle Gauthier who could break a coin 
between the fingers of one hand, and roll a 
silver plate into the form of a cup of conical 
shape. No one could bear the pressure of her 
hand, and only Maurice de Saxe, one of the 
strongest men of his time, was able to open 
her closed hand. 

We Spoil Our Own Happiness. 

We are meant to be far happier than we 
let ourselves be. As Mrs. Browning has it— 
“ Methinks we do as fretful children do, 

Leaning their faces on the window-pane, 

To sigh the glass dim with their own 
breath’s stain, 

And shut the sky and landscape from 
their view.” 

In Trouble.—T he time spent in brooding 
over troubles if properly employed would 
enable you to surmount them. 


Work for Others.— “ The worst days of 
darkness through which I have ever passed,” 
says the late President Garfield, “have been 
greatly alleviated by throwing myself with 
all my energy into some work relating to 
others.” 


Answer to Enigma I. (p. 171). 
Deal (a). 


Enigma II. 

The simplest weapon that we know 
Ere sense and skill have time to grow; 
A weapon always sharp and strong, 

By art made short, by Nature long. 

For use and for protection sent, 

Yet often formed for ornament. 

A rough-hewn tool, of which we read 
By woman used in time of need, 

When, in the foe’s defeated hour, 

She freed her nation from his power, (b) 

Nimena. 


{a) Planks sawn from the Norway pine are termed 
“ deal ” from the word “ dcel,” or “ dal,” signifying 
division or separation : hence also employed as dis¬ 
tributing a pack of cards. 

( b) See Judges iv., verses 9, 21. 



IN A WELSH VALLEY. 

By ANNE BEALE. 


Behold God’s sacred House! that hallowed pile ; 
List to the calling of the Sabbath bell : 

With silent footsteps tread the solemn aisle, 

And let the Psalm on all your voices swell. 

The door stands open, and your Shepherd’s voice 
Calls on the soul inert to praise and pray: 

Come then, invited ones—repent! rejoice ! 

Six days for toil, but God’s the Sabbath Day. 

There, for your little ones, your School-house see, 
To nurse their virtue, and their vice reprove; 

To train the infant mind to piety, 

And make it wise in holiness and love. 

PJappy the simple inmates of a cot 
Nursed tenderly in Nature’s fostering arms; 

Where the world’s jarring discord pierceth not, 
And city broils awake no wild alarms. 

Where the fond father may his children rear 
Upon the soil where he to manhood grew; 

Content, if love but crown his frugal cheer, 

The life-long labour daily to renew. 

Where thrifty matron turns the busy wheel, 

Or plies the needle by the cheerful fire ; 

Whilst the trim damsel spreads the evening meal 
For jocund brothers, and for weary sire. 


Repine not, you who toil amongst the fields, 

At labour, poverty, or lowly birth ; 

Life to the rich man strong temptations yields, 
l^eath leaves him but a narrow, spot of earth. 

You are the heirs of Nature’s broad domains; 

Yours are the sun, the moon, the stars, the skies; 

Yours are the mountains, rivers, valleys, plains— 
The exhaustless riches of her treasuries. 

Life’s simple pleasures, and the heart’s warm joys, 
Are purest felt amid the hills and vales ; 

The quiet virtues fly from strife and noise 
Like swallows from the first Autumnal gales. 

Even Life’s sorrows are more calmly borne 
Where kindly Nature seems your grief to share; 

The voice of streams at night—of birds at morn 
Recall the One great Soother of your care. 

For you dawns pleasantly the day of rest, 

Repose diffusing through the toil-worn clay; 

Quickening the soul, and quieting the breast 
By blest Religion’s spiritual ray. 

Feel then your good ! nor at privations grieve, 

If health, if peace, if piety be yours ; 

You have the best that mortals can receive, 

Heart’s-ease, and Hope that evermore endures. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



RUIiEg 


I. No charge Is made for 
answering questions. 


II. All correspondents to 
give initials or pseudonym. 


III. The Editor reserves the 
right of declining to reply to 
any of the questions. 


IV. No direct answers can 
he sent hy the Editor through 
the post. 


V. No more than two ques¬ 
tions may he asked in one 
letter, which must he ad¬ 
dressed to the Editor of “ The 
Girl’s Own Paper,” 5G, Pater¬ 
noster Row, London, E.O. 


VI. No addresses of firms, 
tradesmen, or any other matter 
of the nature of an advertise¬ 
ment, will he inserted. 


iuin| 




jvy.R F MUCME 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘ Baby.”— The plant called cummin in Isaiah xxviii. 
25-27, is what is described as an umbelliferous 
plant, whose seeds were beaten out with a rod, and 
employed as medicine as well as spice, which was 
used in meats and bread. Though larger, yet 
lighter than caraway seeds, they resemble them in 
appearance. Our Lord reproached the Scribes 
and Pharisees with making a show of scrupulously 
giving tithes of so trifling an article when neglect¬ 
ing the “weightier matters of the Law.” See 
St. Matt, xxiii. 


‘ coriander ” mentioned 


23. The 

in comparison with 
the “ manna ” is like¬ 
wise an umbelliferous 
plant, bearing a white 
blossom, and yielding 
an aromatic fruit of 
globular shape. It 
was cultivated in 
J£gypt, and was used 
in bread - making, 
mixed with the flour. 

Melanie. —According 
to present generally 
recognised custom 
there is no reason 
why you should not 
play cricket with your 
brothers or gentle¬ 
men friends, if you 
have a lady - friend 
with you, at least 
looking on. It is 
better not to call 
young men by their 
Christian names un¬ 
less you have been 
well acquainted with 
each other from 
child h o o d. If 
cousins, it is a dif¬ 
ferent case. 

Just Eighteen. —Girls 
in their “ teens ” are 
very subject to flush¬ 
ing. It is not a matter 
of any consequence. 

Keep your head up 
after meals, and give 
yourself an hour’s 
rest if possible. Your 
writing is particularly 
good. 

Regina has only to read 
the “ Table of De¬ 
grees ” in the Prayer- 
Book to know what 
would be legal mar¬ 
riages. There is no 
law against marriage 
with a cousin of any 
degree. When 
parents die intestate 
the children share 
alike ; but in the case 
of one brother and 
sister only the brother 
would naturally re¬ 
sign any claim on a 
woman’s clothes and 
trinkets in favour of 
his sister. In the case 
of the father’s rings, 
pins, studs, seals, and 
watch and chain, or 
guns and swords, fish¬ 
ing-rods, and such¬ 
like things, as well as 
his clothing, they 
should (naturally) be 
resigned by the sister 
to her brother. Try 
to gratify one another 
and divide all in a 
spirit of kindliness 

and generosity. If there be landed property you 
had better consult a lawyer. 

Uncle Spot. —1. Kingsgate Castle, formerly called 
St. Bartholomews, bears its present name in com¬ 
memoration of the landing near its site of Charles 
II. and James, Duke of York, June 30, 1683. There 
are no remains of the gate and portcullis that once 
defended the pass. Harley Tower was built in 
compliment to the Lord Mayor Harley, in 1768, 
near Broadstairs.—2. Your writing is too large. 
It is legible, but not pretty and artistic. 

One Wanting to Know.—I t would be safer to put 
your question to the clergyman who has performed 
the service, being of course the best authority on 
such matters. 

Daisy. —We do not know what j’ou mean by j’our 
“ employers.” If you mean your master and mis¬ 
tress—supposing 3*ou to be a domestic servant—of 
course you cannot invite any man to visit you iu 
their private house without their permission. 


E. L.—Leave off wearing misshapen shoes that have 
deformed your feet: further than that we cannot 
prescribe lor you. You should show your feet to a 
surgeon. 

M. (New Zealand).—We thank you for your kind 
letter, and are glad that you so much appreciate 
our paper. It is probable that what you desire 
may take place; but the subject is not one which 
we could discuss in this paper. 

Black and White. —It has been recently stated (at 
the time of publication of the work from which we 
quote) that there are about 37,910 women engaged 
in medical and surgical work and in nursing. 


Emei.ie. —Paper the dark room with yellow or light 
gold-coloured paper, with a white pattern on it. 

Wishing to be Polite. —Only bow and look pleasant 
when a gentleman is introduced to you. (You 
should not be introduced to a man.) 

Scottish Lassie. —1. Grammar is certainly “ a ne¬ 
cessary lesson,” and so is spelling. In writing an 
adverb drop the final “ e ” before the “ ly ” which 
terminates it—viz. “ truly,” not “ truely,” as you 
spelt it.—2. If roses or ivy cover the outside walls, 
you can scarcely fail to be infested with earwigs. 
Try putting some insecticide along the window¬ 
sills, and fill up an)' crannies where they can 
creep in. 

Fifteen.— 1. February 22nd, 1870, was a Tuesday.— 
2. Yes, you may wear a white blouse with a coloured 
skirt. 

An Anxious One. —Read the articles by “ Medicus 
with reference to “Nervous Girls.” 

Constance. —February 22nd, 1869, was a Monday. 


Country Maid. —The more retiring and self-respect¬ 
ing you are, as regards your acquaintance with 
men, the better. One would think, from your 
letter, that marriage were the chief end and object 
of your existence. It may be that it is not the 
Divine will that you should ever marry, and that 
the duties that God has appointed for you are 
quite of a different kind than those of a wife and 
mother. You must leave yourself to be led accord¬ 
ing to His providence, and not try to force yourself 
into another groove for the duties of which you may 
be quite unsuited, although you may not now think 
so. Leave your future in wiser hands. 

A Frightened Girl 
“ who does not wish 
to be buried ” in¬ 
quires about the cost 
of cremation. There 
is one uniform price, 
£7 ios., and the Cre¬ 
matorium is at Wok¬ 
ing. They would 
charge your family 
with your railway 
journey, we suppose; 
unless you leave the 
amount due for the 
same, and for the use 
of the oven. 

Katharine H. — You 
were most ill-advised 
in ever having per¬ 
mitted any familiarity 
on the part of these 
young boys or men, 
and it is difficult in 
such cases to assume 
a different position. 
But it is little to your 
credit that such a 
change has to be 
made ; and the sooner 
you do it the better. 
They cannot respect 
you under present 
circumstances. 

Mara. — Consult your 
mother, and be 
guided by her. Mar¬ 
riage is not designed 
by Divine Providence 
for all women by any 
means. Thousands 
are quite unsuited to 
undertake its special 
duties—in constitu¬ 
tion, or from the in¬ 
tellectual point of 
view—and misery is 
the result, if they rush 
blindly into it. If 
all were intended to 
marry there would 
not be so manywomen 
single. A girl’s first 
thought and object, 
so far as a vocation 
is concerned, is to 
show piety at home, 
and requite her pa¬ 
rents. If self-support 
be requisite she 
should consult her 
parents as to the kind 
of work to undertake 
to that end. 

Jenny. — Almost any 
gift would be suitable 
from a girl to her in¬ 
tended husband. 
Studs, silver-mount¬ 
ed whip, travelling 
writing-case, purse or 
pocket - book, or a 
travelling brush-and- 
comb case of solid 
leather furnished with 
the above-named, would all be suitable. But much 
would depend on the tastes of the man and on what 
he requires. 

Manx land. —The phrase “by hook or by crook, as 
applied to the obtaining of your object by one 
means or another, is evidently derived from the 
permission granted to the poor in former times 
(when no such provision was made for them as 
they now enjoy) to visit the forests with a hook, or 
crook, and to pull down branches for fuel, which 
they could not otherwise reach. 

Mdlle. Ricciaroli (Naples).—Praying you to pardon 
the long delay in the publication of an answer to 
your card, we regret that we are unable to comply 
with your request. The proper course to take is to 
send the book in question to the editor of the 
periodical in which a notice is desired, and a letter 
requesting the favour of a review. AYeare gratified 
by your approval of our own magazine, and your 
interest in English literature in general. 
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PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


Leave thou thy past, ’tis in vain to regret— 

For things said and done, what availeth thy weeping? 
The seal of the grave on the dead past is set, 

Then leave it to rest in the Angel’s safe keeping. 


Rise, rise on the mounds where thy yesterdays lie, 

As each new day dawns for thy moulding and shaping, 
With pure prayerful hands use the moments that fly, 

Thy wealth, this fair present is ever escaping. 

Thy present, ’tis all that thou hast, but thine own, 

Then think, wilt thou use, or misuse thy sole treasure, 
Wilt mar it, or mourn it, when profitless flown, 

Or mould it to beauty of infinite measure ? 


O use thy fair present, my sisters, with prayer; 

Let not one new day—thy God’s gift—reach its limit 
Without one good deed, which shall blossom and bear 
Good seed, or sound fruit, for the future, within it. 

O use the gift well, as each day dawns anew 

(The past laid to rest in the Angel’s safe keeping). 
Sow, sow, with a hand that is pure, strong, and true, 
Thy harvest of good for the future’s glad reaping. 



HER OWN WAY. 

By EGLANTON THORNE, Author of “Aldyth’s Inheritance,” “The Studio Mariano,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

MORE MISTAKES THAN ONE. 

“ Mr. Ainger wishes to see you, please, 
miss.” 

Salome looked up from her sewing, 
startled by Ann’s words. 

“ Mr. Ainger ! ” she repeated. “ Did 
he ask for Mrs. Tracy ? ” 

“ No, miss, he asked for you.” 

“ Have you shown him into the 
drawing-room, Ann ? ” 

“ Certainly, miss,” replied the maid 
in the tone of one who resents an un¬ 
necessary question. 

Salome’s colour, always high in tone, 
had risen considerably. She laid down 
her work and rose quickly, with a look 
in her eyes that betrayed nervous excite¬ 
ment. She was alone. Her mother had 
gone out with Juliet to do some shop¬ 
ping. It was too early in the day for 
ordinary calls, and Mr. Ainger was not 
in the habit of paying such. He had 
never come to the house before and 
asked especially for her. Of course it 

meant nothing, but- 

Salome glanced at the mirror above 
the mantelshelf to see if her person were 
perfectly neat, a needless precaution. 
Not a hair was out of place on the flat, 
smooth, shiny surface of her head. Her 
utterly plain gown was neatness itself. 
But the eyes that met hers in the glass 
had an excited gleam. They looked as 
if they thought something was going to 
happen. 

Mr. Ainger was standing in the centre 
of the drawing-room. He was a tall 


man with large hands and feet, and a 
very big nose. He had the expression 
of one who loved investigation. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Grant,” he 
said in loud, full tones, shaking hands 
with her as though he were anxious to 
get through that inevitable but unim¬ 
portant preliminary with as much des¬ 
patch as possible. Salome’s heart 
ceased to flutter and her spirits sank. 

“ Won’t you sit down, Mr. Ainger ? ” 
she said, indicating a chair. 

“Oh, thanks.” He hesitated fora 
moment, then dropped into a chair which 
was not the one she had meant him to 
take, but one a great deal too low for a 
man of his stature, in which he sat 
huddled up with his big nose almost 
touching his knees. His attitude was 
so grotesque, that had Juliet been there 
she would have found it difficult to keep 
her countenance ; but a sense of humour 
was not amongst the gifts nature had 
bestowed upon Salome Grant, and she 
found no difficulty in maintaining the 
meek, humble, reverential demeanour 
which she felt became her in the pre¬ 
sence of one whom she regarded as a 
spiritual guide. 

“ I want to know if you can clear up 
a matter which is puzzling me,” he said. 
“ I have just come from your district, 
and I am sorry to say I bring news that 
will distress you. That woman Malins, 
who took the pledge only last Thursday, 
is drinking again.” 

“Ah,” said Salome, sorrowfully shak¬ 
ing her head, “ I never thought that she 
would keep it.” 


“No? Well, indeed, there seems 
little hope, humanly speaking, for those 
who are so enthralled by the passion for 
drink. But the strangest thing about 
it is—I am sure I shall surprise you 
when I say it—that the people in the 
house where she lives seem to think that 
it is your fault.” 

“ My fault!” repeated Salome in 
amazement. “My fault that Mrs. 
Malins has taken to drink again ! How 
can that be ? ” 

“ I knew I should astonish you,” said 
the curate. “ But the fact is they tell a 
most curious story to the effect that she 
came here to ask you for a coal ticket, 
and that you did not give her a ticket 
but gave her instead a whole gold 
sovereign—yes, those were the words, 

‘ a whole gold sovereign ’ to buy coal 
with.” 

“What an amazing statement!” 
said Salome. “Of course you did not 
believe it. As if I should give money 
to Mrs. Malins, to say nothing of the 
amount, knowing her as I do ! ” 

“ It certainly seemed to me most 
unlike your usual good sense,” replied 
Mr. Ainger. “ But they insist on it that 
she came back from your house with a 
sovereign in her possession. The wo¬ 
man who lives in the next room declares 
that she showed it to her and said that 
a young lady here had given it to her. 
Could she have stolen it, do you 
think ? ” 

“Not here,” said Salome, “for she 
did not come inside the house. I went 
to the door and spoke to her. I told 



her she was not entitled to a ticket, and 
she went away at once. I remember 
that she smiled broadly at me and did 
not seem to mind my refusal. Perhaps 
she picked up the sovereign in the 
street.” 

“Not very likely. I never pick them 
up; I wish I could,” said Mr. Ainger 
with a smile. “I asked Mrs. Malms’ 
little girl if she could tell me how her 
mother got the money, and she said that 
when they were waiting at your door a 
young lady came out and gave it to her, 
saying she was to spend it on food and 
clothes. Of course Mrs. Malins could 
spend it only in one way. She left her 
children starving whilst she went off to 
drink, and when she came home in¬ 
toxicated and found them crying for 
food she beat them cruelly. I think it 
is a case for the ‘ Society for the Pro¬ 
tection of Children.’ But I should like 
to know the meaning of this story. 
Could your sister have given her the 
money, do you think ? ” 

“ Decidedly not,” exclaimed Salome 
quickly. “ Hannah is the last person 
to do such an unwise thing.” Then like 
a flash came the thought of Juliet. 
Could she have done this thing ? It was 
not impossible. There was no account¬ 
ing for Juliet’s freaks. 

“You have another sister,” said the 
curate with some hesitation. 

“Ah, yes, Juliet,” said Salome. “I 
was just thinking that it is not im¬ 
possible that Juliet may have given Mrs. 
Malins the money. She is capable of 
doing the maddest things.” 

“Don’t call it madness,” said Mr. 
Ainger, his manner softening. “It is 
generosity misapplied. There is some¬ 
thing beautiful in the impetuosity with 
which youth rushes to relieve distress as 
soon as it is aware of it.” 

“ I cannot call it generosity to throw 
away a sovereign like that,” said 
Salome with scarce-concealed irritation ; 
“ I call it an act of pure folly.” 

“ Oh, you must not be too hard on 
her,” he replied. “We, who are so 
much older, must learn to make allow¬ 
ance for the thoughtlessness of youth.” 

Mr. Ainger happened to be several 
years older than Salome Grant. It was 
not, therefore, entirely agreeable to her 
feelings that he should thus class her 
with himself amongst the seniors who 
**nust learn to tolerate the foibles of 
youth, though in other connections his 
use of the first person plural would have 
afforded her the utmost gratification. 
She had always imagined herself quite 
young in comparison with him. 

“ I will ask Juliet about it when she 
comes in,” was all she could now find 
to say, and the curate rose to take his 
departure. 

As she was accompanying him to the 
hall-door, Mrs. Tracy and Juliet entered 
the house. The curate’s face brightened 
as Mrs. Tracy greeted him in her cheer¬ 
ful, kindly way. Juliet, though she 
privately thought him a very ugly and 
uninteresting man, had a smile for Mr. 
Ainger as she shook hands with him. 
He looked with fascinated eyes at the 
fresh young face, into which the keen 
air had brought such a lovely glow, and 
at the golden locks curling so prettily 
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beneath her little fur cap. Salome saw 
his look of admiration, and her tones as 
she addressed her sister were more 
severe than she intended. 

“ Did you give a sovereign to Mrs. 
Malins when she was here the other 
day, Juliet ? ” 

“ Mrs. Malins ! ” repeated Juliet. “ I 
don’t know any Mrs. Malins. Why 
should I give her a sovereign ? ” 

“ She is a woman belonging to my 
district,” said Salome. “A wretched, 
ragged creature who came to the house 
with her miserable children.” 

A confused, guilty look came to 
Juliet’s countenance. 

“ Oh, yes,” she said hurriedly, “ I 
must own to that act of imprudence ; 
but what does it matter, Salome ? ” 

“ It matters thus much,” said Salome. 
“ Mrs. Malins is a woman we are trying 
to reclaim from drunkenness. By your 
foolish gift you have driven her to drink 
again, for she could not resist the temp¬ 
tation which came with the possession 
of so much money. If you had confided 
to me your wish to be generous, I could 
have told you how to gratify it to better 
purpose.” 

“ I did not wish to be generous,” said 
Juliet indignantly. “ I saw those poor, 
starved-looking children, and I wanted 
to help them. I told her to buy food 
and clothes for them.” 

“ It was much good to tell her,” said 
Salome. “ The children got nothing by 
it. She left them to starve, and later in 
her drunkenness beat them because they 
cried for food.” 

“But that was not your fault,” said 
the curate, touched by Juliet’s troubled 
look. “ No one can blame you for that. 
Your impulse was most kind, most 
good. It is only a pity you did not 
know the woman’s character.” 

His words gave Salome a sharp pang, 
the nature of which she hardly knew. 
That she should hear him speak in that 
warm, approving tone of Juliet’s good¬ 
ness ! 

But Juliet cared not in the least how 
Mr. Ainger might regard her action. 
His approval could yield her no con¬ 
solation. Vexed and mortified she 
turned away, and after a word or two 
with Mrs. Tracy the curate quitted the 
house. 

“It is always so if I try to do any 
good,” I said Juliet bitterly to her 
mother. They were alone, for Salome 
had been satisfied without endeavouring 
to further improve the occasion, and 
had gone upstairs as soon as Mr. Ainger 
departed. 

“Oh, my dear, you must not let one 
failure dishearten you,” her mother 
replied. 

“It is not one failure,” returned 
Juliet impatiently. “It is always the 
same. I cannot be good, as I have told 
you before.” 

Juliet believed that she was nothing 
if she were not sincere ; but in speaking 
thus she was shuffling with her con¬ 
science, for she knew well that she had 
never made one resolute, whole-hearted 
endeavour to set her life right. That 
which barred her from the path of good¬ 
ness was her own will. We cannot take 
our own way and God’s way too, and 
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Juliet had deliberately chosen to follow 
her own way. 

Already that way was leading her 
into slippery and even crooked paths. 
There was no meeting now with Alger¬ 
non Chalcombe at a railway station, or 
where there was risk of their being 
observed ; but Juliet saw him frequently. 
They met at Signor Lombardi’s, with 
whom Algernon was sufficiently intimate 
to permit of his “ dropping in ” upon the 
Signor pretty often. Of course Signor 
Lombardi perfectly understood the at¬ 
traction which drew the young man to 
his rooms. There was a romantic vein 
in his nature which made him very will¬ 
ing to assist, as long as he incurred no 
responsibility in the matter, in what he 
considered to be an affaire de ccetir. 

Algernon made the most of his oppor¬ 
tunities. A clever man of the world, 
knowing the full value of every art that 
can fascinate or beguile, it was not hard 
for him to gain influence over one so 
simple and ignorant as Juliet. She 
never doubted that the world was as he 
painted it, and that a brilliant future 
was within her reach. No one had 
ever talked to her as he talked to her. 
His deep, rich, musical voice thrilled 
her as she listened to it, and his tender, 
admiring glances made her heart flutter 
with delight. How could she doubt that 
such a voice spoke truth, how distrust 
the love that looked at her with such 
soft, warm glances. The flattery with 
which he fed her was so sweet. She 
did not think it flattery. She seemed 
to have found herself in becoming ac¬ 
quainted with him. No one else ap¬ 
praised her at her true worth. She was 
a queen, and he was her devoted slave. 
A future of glory was before her, and in 
the brilliant orbit she hoped to follow he 
would be her faithful satellite. 

Juliet had never been more self-con¬ 
fident than during the spring and sum¬ 
mer which followed her uncle’s death. 
Signor Lombardi no longer found fault 
with her continually; he had ceased to 
utter bitter sarcasms or to manifest 
irritable impatience. He was again 
exhibiting the charming manners he as 
a rule reserved for new pupils. The 
way he looked at her when she was 
singing convinced Juliet that he found 
her admirable. He no longer hesitated 
when Juliet asked his opinion of her 
voice, but praised it warmly for its clear¬ 
ness, flexibility, timbre. He gave Juliet 
the songs she liked, and was not so 
strict with regard to exercises. Juliet 
did not perceive that he was giving her 
easier music than at first. Her vanity 
gave its own pleasing interpretation to 
every circumstance, and her sanguine 
spirit drew the happiest auguries from 
his words. 

But her eager, excited frame of mind 
was not happiness. Juliet could not but 
feel conscience-stricken when on her 
return from her singing lesson she had 
to explain that she had been “detained” 
at Signor Lombardi’s. The simplicity 
with which her mother received the 
statement, her utter lack of suspicion 
heightened Juliet’s sense of shame. 
But the feeling was not strong enough to 
resist the fascination which Algernon ex¬ 
ercised upon her. She would sometimes 
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resolve that she would break off her ac¬ 
quaintance with him ; but it was a reso¬ 
lution more easily formed than fulfilled. 

The sense of wrong-doing, the lack of 
harmony within herself, resulted in discord 
without. Her irritability and petulance 
made her more of a “ trouble the house ” 
than ever. Her sisters would declare 
that Juliet’s ways were past endurance, 
and spoiled their home life. Their 
mother, whilst trying hard to excuse her 
darling, felt the justice of their com¬ 
plaints. Mrs. Tracy shed many a tear 
over her spoiled child’s naughtiness, but 
eventually succeeded in persuading her¬ 
self that Juliet “meant well,” and 
would “ come right ” in the end. 

Judging her life from the outside it 
certainly seemed that Juliet should have 
been good and happy for she had much 
to make her so. She had a rare power 
of attracting others to herself, and her 
society was much sought at this time. 
Invitations to garden-parties, picnics, 
and more formal social gatherings 
became more and more numerous. She 
grew increasingly impatient of the 
“ Poplars ” as a residence. The rooms 
were so small that it was impossible for 
her to receive her friends as she would 
like. One change after another was 
proposed and discussed ; but nothing 
was decided upon, Mrs. Tracy still find¬ 
ing it difficult to make up her mind. 

Wherever she went Juliet’s beauty, 
her taste in dress, her charming bright 
manner attracted universal attention to 
her. She loved to have it so. The 
satisfaction of her vanity was complete 
for the moment when, as sometimes 
happened, she chanced to hear her 
hostess say words such as these to some 
guest about to depart, “ Oh, don’t go 
yet. Juliet Tracy is going to sing, and 
you should hear her. She has such a 
lovely voice. One does not often hear 
such singing by an amateur. It is a 
real treat, I assure you.” 


The sensation caused by her singing 
in private circles and the flattering com¬ 
ments it elicited were to Juliet a de¬ 
lightful foretaste of what awaited her 
in the future. But to few persons did 
she breathe a word of the hope of which 
she daily dreamed. For all her ap¬ 
parent frankness and openness there 
was a vein of reticence in Juliet’s 
character. She did not wish it to be 
known that she wanted to become a 
public singer. She would like to sur¬ 
prise her friends, to reveal herself to 
them as well as to the unknown public 
as a new and dazzling star on the 
musical firmament. 

With her days thus gaily occupied 
the summer passed swiftly on. The 
London season came to its end. Signor 
Lombardi departed for the Continent. 
He did not contemplate returning to 
give lessons in London. He had been 
appointed to a musical post in Milan 
which he had long coveted. Juliet was 
in despair at the departure of her 
master. He, too, seemed to regret the 
parting. He urged her to come and 
study in Milan, representing in glowing 
terms the advantages that city offered 
for a musical education. 

“ Could I get the training of an opera- 
singer there ? ” Juliet inquired. 

“You could be trained for anything,” 
the Signor answered, with a slight, 
curious twitch of the mouth. “You 
would have the finest facilities for culti¬ 
vating your voice.” 

Juliet went home fired with a deter¬ 
mination to go to Milan in the following 
autumn if she could persuade her mother 
to accompany her. But Mrs. Tracy 
was averse to a plan which she foresaw 
would lead to Juliet’s making her debut 
as an operatic singer. She raised ob¬ 
jections and suggested alternatives till 
Juliet’s patience was exhausted, and 
she declared that rather than not go she 
would go alone. But Mrs. Tracy was 


not much afraid that she would make 
good her words. Experience had taught 
her that Juliet did not invariably accom¬ 
plish all that she vowed to do. Juliet 
was in many things very much of a child 
yet. She had never taken a long jour¬ 
ney alone. The unknown, whilst it 
fascinated her, was yet not without its 
terrors. Tenderly taken care of all her 
days she could not imagine what it 
would be to depend entirely upon herself 
far from the mother who had always 
made life smooth for her. Her heart 
sank and her courage failed her when¬ 
ever she tried to picture herself living a 
lonely, unprotected life as an art-student 
abroad. 

“ If only I knew what to do ! If only 
I had some one to help me ! ” she would 
say to herself. 

She said it one day to Algernon Chal- 
combe, when Flossie had beguiled her 
into a meeting with her which proved to 
be a meeting with her brother also. 
They met in one of the parks, and Flossie 
soon strolled off with the dogs to a pond, 
leaving Algernon free to talk as he 
would to Juliet. He made the most of 
the opportunity. Juliet was told that if 
she felt to need a helper he was at her 
command. There was nothing he de¬ 
sired so much as to serve her if she 
would give him the right. He could 
help her to the end she desired, and he 
would: but she must trust herself 
wholly to him. He loved her better 
than anyone else in the world. No one 
could love her as he did. Could she 
not love him a little in return ? 

And Juliet whispered that she thought 
she could. She let him take her hand 
and hold it in his. She even said that 
perhaps some day, though not for a 
great while yet, she would be his wife. 
At least, she was sure that she would 
never wish to marry anyone else. 

[To be continued .) 


SOMETHING ABOUT TYPE-WRITING AND TYPISTS. 


“ The fittest is sure to survive, 

And the weakest will go to the wall.” 


ven in these progres¬ 
sive days, when type¬ 
writers are to be 
found in eveiy town 
in England, and we 
are o v e rw h elined 
with type - written 
circulars and letters, 
I find there are a 
great many people 
who have but a very 
hazy idea of what type-writing is, and are quite 
ignorant of the important branch of industry it 
is becoming, and of the immense numbers of 
girls that it provides with steady employment. 
I am going to tell you something about it, 
and try to give you some idea of what life in 
a type-writing office is like. 

As is well known, America is the birthplace 
of type-writing, and the industry there has 
reached gigantic proportions. It took but a 
short time to prove to the Americans that the 
type-writer is a time-saving machine ; and that 
fact once established, the success of type¬ 
writing was assured, and our trans-Atlantic 
cousins have grown to be so dependent upon 


it, that no steamboat or railway train is con¬ 
sidered furnished without its machine and 
operator. We have not yet reached this stage 
in England, but type-writing is rapidly be¬ 
coming a power in the land, and even now we 
have our trades union and our magazine. 

We typists have many difficulties to contend 
against, and type-writing has many obstacles 
put in its way. First of all there is the typical 
conservative Englishman, who says, “ AVhat 
do I want with type-writing ? Hand-writing 
was good enough for my father, and it’s 
good enough for me! ” When we have 
once convinced this description of man that 
type-writing is quicker, plainer, and more 
satisfactoiy in every way than hand-writing, 
he becomes at once our most ardent supporter, 
and wonders how he could have done without 
us for so long. Then there is the man who 
says he has never yet seen a piece of type¬ 
writing well done. He is much more difficult 
to answer. We are forced to agree that there 
is a great deal of very bad type-writing about, 
and manuscripts will continue to be carelessly, 
inaccurately, and unintelligently copied so long 
as girls with merely a nodding acquaintance 
with the “ three R’s ” are allowed to think 
that a few lessons on the manipulation of the 
machine will make them expert typists. Such 


girls, and there are a great many, can never 
hope to turn out very good type-writing ; and 
it is they who get it disparagingly spoken of, 
by their inability to cope with complicated 
pieces of work. Then again, there is a great 
tendency to undersell. In the struggle for 
existence many employers are tempted to un¬ 
dertake work at a lower rate than has been 
fixed by the Union of Typists. This rate, for 
ordinary work, is is. 3d. per thousand words. 
The clerk gets half of this, and it is very good 
pay ; but when the employer agrees to do the 
work for is. per thousand words the clerk only 
gets 6d., and it is wonderful what a difference 
the extra ljd. a thousand makes at the end of 
the week. Before girls enter a type-writing 
office they should be careful to inquire if it is 
worked on the Union rules; if not, they should 
refuse to have anything to do with it. The 
remedy for underselling is entirely in the hands 
of the clerks. If they refuse to do the work 
for less than 7jd. a thousand, the employer 
will not be content with 4jd. a thousand, and 
will not undertake the work. An office 
worked on the Union rules never allows a 
piece of work to be sent home until it has 
been carefully read over and corrected ; it 
stands to reason that people who work very 
cheaply cannot afford to spend time in reading 
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and correcting, so that work is sent out full of 
clerical errors. This is one of the reasons 
that so many people will have nothing to say 
to type-writing. 

In these days of trade depression and 
lowered prices, many girls turn their thoughts 
to type-writing as a means of rendering them¬ 
selves independent; and for those of good 
education, energy, and self-reliance, there is 
no employment more lucrative, interesting, 
and, I may say, amusing. It is obviously 
ridiculous for people with only a smattering 
of education to fancy that they are competent 
to deal with a complicated, badly-written, 
and, in many cases, almost unpunctuated 
manuscript on some abstruse subject, in any¬ 
thing like a satisfactory way. The girls to 
turn out the best work are those who have 
had a thoroughly-good school training, who 
know at least one foreign language well, and 
who are quick and clever with their fingers. 
A typist is expected to know everything ; she 
must be thoroughly up-to-date in all respects ; 
she must read books, newspapers, and maga¬ 
zines ; she must visit exhibitions, art-galleries 
and concert-rooms, or she will sooner or later 
find herself wrestling with some badly-written 
manuscript on a subject of which she is en¬ 
tirely ignorant, and she will come off second- 
best in the struggle too. 

Names are the typist’s j>ons asinorum. What 
bad times I have had over carelessly-written 
articles, full of names of people and places I 
had never heard of! How I have regretted 
my ignorance of the subject under discussion ! 
Every doubtful name has to be looked up and 
verified in encyclopaedia, gazetteer, or bio¬ 
graphical dictionary. It is worse than useless 
to put down “ what it looks like ; ” bitter ex¬ 
perience has taught me and, doubtless, scores 
of others that, in hand-writing more than in 
anything else, “ things are not what they 
seem.” All time spent in “looking up” is 
absolutely lost, as far as remuneration is con¬ 
cerned, for we are paid by the piece, and time 
is not taken into consideration at all, except 
in veiy exceptional circumstances; so it be¬ 
hoves us to be careful and accurate, and lose 
as few precious moments as possible, or, when 
pay-day comes round at the end of the week, 
we shall find that there is not much gilt left 
on the ginger-bread. 

I have spoken of bad writing and of the 
trouble we very often have in deciphering it; 
and I think all typists will bear me out in 
saying that I have not over-estimated the 
difficulty. I suppose we ought to be grateful 
to it to a certain extent, instead of grumbling 
at it, for writers would hardly go to the ex¬ 
pense of having their work type-written if the 

rinter had no difficulty in reading it. I have 

eard authors say that type-writing more than 
pays for itself: they are saved a long bill for 
“author’s corrections,” besides having their 
“copy” beautifully clear and easy for the 
printer to read, thus giving him only one set 
of proofs to correct. Nevertheless it is very 
trying to the typist. I suppose authors were 
taught to write in their youthful days; as a 
class they do not reflect very much credit on 
their instructors, and some of them have for¬ 
gotten their spelling too ! Probably a good 
many suffer from writers’ cramp, and I fancy 
that with some of them their ideas come faster 
than they can put them on paper, so that they 
hurry their writing to try to enable the hand 
to keep pace with the brain. Be that as it 
may, I could name several celebrated authors 
whose caligraphy would disgrace a school- 
board boy of ten. Practice helps us very 
much in the deciphering of bad writing; we 
get quite expert after a time, and what we 
found quite illegible a year ago is fairly easy 
work now. 

Mistakes do sometimes happen, but they 
are generally discovered and corrected before 
the work leaves the office. A rather amusing 


blunder occurs to me. An author was giving 
an account of the wedding of his heroine, and 
said that “ the bride looked bright as a May- 
day morning.” The typist described the lady 
in question as looking bright as a “ mad dog 
moaning! ” Such stupidities are, I am glad 
to say, very few and far between. 

I think that if I had known of half the 
difficulties I should have to encounter I should 
not have been so eager as I was to take 
up type-writing. First of all there is the 
mechanism of the machine to master. If you 
do not understand how it is put together you 
can’t keep it in order. I will not enter into a 
description of the type-writer here, for it is 
such a complicated arrangement of type-bars, 
keys, wheels, cylinders, springs, and other 
contrivances, that I could never make you 
understand the ingenious way in which it is 
all put together. Such a thing must be seen 
to be understood. 

After mastering the mechanism of the 
machine, the next thing to do is to learn the 
position of the keys on the keyboard. This is 
slow work at first, for the letters are not placed 
in their alphabetical order, but are arranged in 
such a manner that those in most frequent use 
are all close together in the middle of the key¬ 
board, and just under the fingers of the opera¬ 
tor, while those that are not wanted so often 
(such as q, z, +, etc.), are put farther off. 
After a time you get to know the keyboard by 
heart, and have no occasion to look for the 
letters, but this happy state of things is not 
attained in a week or a month, but, like speed 
and accuracy, is only gained after long practice. 
A beginner’s first attempt at something more 
important than exercises is rather a curiosity 
in its way; mine was very much like this :— 

“ Hoe doth thw little busybee 
I, prove the ahining gour 
Abd gather homey aal the daj 
From evqry openinh flowre.” 

When you arrive at this stage you generally 
feel like giving the whole thing up, as some¬ 
thing far beyond your powers. You get 
despondent and depressed, and think you can 
never, never reach the giddy heights of pro¬ 
ficiency which your neighbours have attained, 
and whence they are looking down on you 
with sympathetic and compassionate faces, as 
if to say, “ Poor thing, I pity you ; I have 
been through it all myself.” A little per¬ 
severance and things soon improve, and after 
a few more weeks the average girl can turn 
out some fairly creditable work. 

Even then all is not smooth sailing. Every 
kind of work has to be learned separately, as 
no two kinds are set out in the same way. 
For instance, law work and theatrical work 
differ entirely from each other in their 
arrangement, and a magazine article, such as 
this, differs again from both. 

We work very hard in our office ; there 
seems no end to the variety and quantity of 
the work. We type a good many plays. 
We make the prompt book ; that is, a com¬ 
plete copy of the play with the addition of 
stage directions and “ business.” It is used 
by the prompter at rehearsals, and at every 
performance. We pick out the various actors’ 
parts and “ business ” and give them their 
cues, and we type the viise-eji-scene , which 
includes a picture of the stage and gives the 
place of every piece of furniture on it, besides 
showing the positions of the characters at 
various stages of the play. Besides plays, we 
have all kinds of law-work: briefs, agree¬ 
ments, wills, leases, marriage settlements, 
evidence, etc.; balance-sheets, specifications, 
tales, poems, lectures, sermons, reports, 
addresses, petitions and letters, besides 
longer pieces of work, such as historical, 
biographical, and scientific works and novels. 
In fact, we type everything under the sun 
that can be written or printed. Besides 


wanting a good knowledge of everything, we 
are supposed to understand printers’ signs 
and lawyers’ abbreviations; the latter a long 
and tedious list to learn. 

We type a good deal from dictation too. 
People sometimes send for us to work for 
them at their houses. This makes a pleasant 
change from office routine, and we are always 
glad when we are sent out, as we are brought 
in contact with all sorts of clever people whom 
otherwise we should only know by name. To 
have seen and talked to an author always gives 
a greater interest to his works, or rather adds 
a new one. One not only seems to know the 
man himself better through his work, but to 
understand the work better through the man. 

A curious variety of people come to the 
office, many of them well known in the world 
of art and literature. A. great many, Ameri¬ 
cans especially, come to dictate letters and 
all sorts of business documents. Americans 
must be a very confiding people, for they 
dictate aloud matters which would seem 
quite secret and private to us. They seem 
to repose great confidence in us; if I were not 
afraid of betraying that confidence I could tell 
funny tales of some of them. Besides these 
we have Frenchmen, Spaniards, Dutchmen, 
Turks, Canadians, even African negroes. 
These last are even more difficult to under¬ 
stand than the Continentals, for they speak 
very indistinctly and generally in a half 
whisper. Occasionally we have taken French 
dictation, not a veiy easy matter for English 
girls, for, besides managing the machine we 
have to understand and grasp the meaning of 
what the dictator is saying and think of our 
French grammar and spelling at the same 
time. We very often have translations to 
make, mostly from or into French or German. 
Some of us understand stenography too, and 
take down letters and documents and report 
lectures, etc., in shorthand and transcribe on 
the type-writer. 

In spite of all this multitude of work, much 
of it done against time, we still manage to 
get plenty of fun between whiles. Our hours 
are from half-past nine to half-past five, with 
an hour for lunch, and half-an-hour for tea. 
Sometimes we go out in the middle of the 
day, but nearly always have lunch at the 
office. We find that that arrangement is 
much more comfortable than going into 
aerated bread-shops, or places of that kind 
and fighting for food, for everybody wants 
lunch at the same time, and the shops are 
crowded. We always stay in for tea, how¬ 
ever. Tea is a great institution with us; so 
are birthdays. We each have two birthdays, 
the anniversary of our birth, and the anniver¬ 
sary of our entry into the office. On each 
of these occasions we give a birthday party ; 
that is, we provide a festive tea. The health 
of the donor is always “ eaten ” in cake with 
much solemnity, and on the anniversary of her 
birth she is wished, “Many happy returns 
of the day.” This latter ceremony is always 
carefully omitted on an “office birthday,” for, 
although we are very fond of our office, we do 
not look forward to spending the rest of our 
lives there. Much ingenuity is displayed in 
varying the entertainments and finding some¬ 
thing new. The “boss’s” birthday parties 
are always delightful; they come in the 
strawberry season ; but perhaps the event of 
the year is the office’s own birthday, for it 
always celebrates the anniversary of its birth, 
and gives us a grand tea. 

We also have “funeral teas.” They are 
given when a girl leaves the office for good, 
and are, luckily, of very rare occurrence. 
These “ funerals ” are not quite such dismal 
affairs as their name would imply ; in fact, 
they partake somewhat of the character of an 
Irish “wake.” In two cases out of the three 
at which I have assisted the “ funeral baked 
meats have coldly furnished forth the marriage 
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table,” so perhaps weeping and wailing would 
have been somewhat out of place. 

As I have mentioned above, we are paid by 
the piece, and get for ourselves half what we 
make for the office. Ordinary work is charged 
is. 3d. a thousand words; of this we get 
7jd., and consider from 10,000 to 12,000 
words a good day’s work. Law work is 
charged i£d. a folio (seventy-two words). 
Plays cost 5s. an act of eighteen pages, with 
an extra charge of 3d. a page afterwards. Of 
course the amount of work a girl can do in a 


day varies very much. A great deal depends 
on what she is copying ; when the subject is an 
easy one and the manuscript well written she 
can cover a good deal of ground. Very difficult 
or very complicated work is charged extra to 
make up for the long time it takes to copy. It 
is somewhat difficult to say what our yearly 
earnings are, but I think that, taking one week 
with another, about 30s. would be a good 
average for the week; that is, of course 
exclusive of holidays. 

In this paper I have only given my own 


experiences; I have not said anything about 
typists who are employed as correspondence 
clerks in houses of business. Their work is 
neither so varied nor so interesting as ours, 
but many prefer a fixed salaiy to being paid 
by the piece. I cannot imagine anyone who 
has once tried life in a type-writing office with 
its many interests ever leaving it for a post in 
a commercial house where she has to tran¬ 
scribe her own shorthand notes of business 
letters every day of her life from half-past 
nine to six. 


WOMEN AND 

PART II. 

A wise man once said, in reply to one who 
boasted of rising very early in the morning, 
“ Your getting up early is not of much con¬ 
sequence ; the question is, how much you do 
when you are up ? ” This was the practical 
view of the matter. And so also it is com¬ 
paratively of little consequence how many 
sciences are studied, how many distinctions 
have been gained at school or university, nor 
how many letters you may inscribe after your 
name; but rather, how much have you accom- 
lished by means of all this learning ? Whom 
ave you benefited ? But few of. my readers 
have both the capacity or the means for 
attaining to any of these distinctions, jvnd, 
therefore, have the less “ talents ” to trade 
with and less responsibility; but no amount 
of knowledge, however small, is without it, 
and none should be unproductive. Even 
amongst the stars that glorify our sex, and 
we have an increasing number continually 
rising, all have not constructive ability; and 
so the devising of little things for the use and 
comfort of their fellow-creatures may be left, 
in a multitude of cases, to less highly-gifted, 
less extensively-cultivated minds. Whatever 
you may have learned, cultivate that know¬ 
ledge to the utmost of your power, with a 
view—not to self-glorification nor entertain¬ 
ment, but to its practical use, for either the 
private advantage of the home-circle, or of 
the outer world beyond it. 

Between the years 1637 and 1852, that dark 
period in the history of our sex as regards 
educational advantages, I find a list of fifty- 
six patents taken out by women. A gap 
occurs, so far as my own information goes, 
from 1852 up to 1892 ; I am sure, however, 
that no hiatus occurs in the history of women’s 
original thought, and practical use of the same. 
Indeed, so far from any diminution, no less 
than 400 patents were taken out by them, in 
this country alone, within a period of about 
twelve months ; last year, and the year before. 

In 1637 we find one Amye Everard, widow, 
whose acquaintance with chemistry and the 
art of distillery, enabled her to produce a pre¬ 
paration of tincture of saffron and of roses, etc., 
which she patented ; and two years previously, 
viz., in 1635, Sara Jerome, assisted by William 
Webb, patented an engine for cutting timber 
into pieces. In 1675 we have an example of in¬ 
ventive power on a perfectly different line, when 
Rebecca Croxton, together with two coadju¬ 
tors, William Fanshaw and Gabriel Cox, pro¬ 
duced point-lace, after the manner of the Point 
de Venise and d' Espagne, and in 1678, Amy 
Potter produced woollen lace, then used for 
trimming shrouds. It was in this year that 
the Act of Parliament was passed for “ bury¬ 
ing in woollen stuff, or a kind of thin Bays,” 
or Baise (according to Misson, whose words I 
quote), “ which they call Flannel; nor is it 
lawful to use the least thread, or Silk. The 
Shift is always white . . . and the sleeves at 
the wrists purfled.” This garment was tied 
round the ankles, so as to make a “ purfle,” 
or deep frill, covering the feet, which were 
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bound together. Thus it occurred to Amy 
Potter to produce a garniture of the same 
material for those who could afford a little 
extra tribute of regard to the departed. 
Whether this “ woollen lace ” were pillow- 
made, or knitted, I cannot say ; but probably 
the former method was employed, as the 
knitting of lace was a German invention, first 
introduced about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, at St. Annaberg, by Barbara Uttmann. 
She died 1575, in the sixty-first year of her 
age ; the number of her children and grand¬ 
children amounting to sixty-two. That she 
invented this art is unanimously affirmed by 
all the annalists of Saxony—some five or more 
histories. 

It must not be supposed that the art of 
knitting was originated by this lace-maker. 
It is of much earlier date, the term “ knit ” 
being derived from the Anglo-Saxon cnittan, 
meaning “ threads woven by the hand.” But 
it was an art that seems to have been for¬ 
gotten in England, though practised both in 
Italy and Spain, until the sixteenth century. 
A tradition exists that it was first introduced 
in the Shetland Islands, when the ship com¬ 
manded by the Duke of Medina Sidonia (of 
the Spanish Armada) was wrecked at Fair 
Isle, and the rescued sailors taught the art to 
the natives; and no modern knitting exceeds 
in beauty of texture that produced at Unst, 
Shetland Islands. 

In 1684 we find that Mary Marshall devised 
the production of a stuff, and the method of 
staining and colouring it, so as to resemble 
tapestry, and as a substitute for it. To work 
the latter demanded years of labour ; whereas 
the painted or stained cloth was compara¬ 
tively quickly produced. Proficiency in orna¬ 
mental needlework was, according to the Lady 
Wilton (in her Art of Needle-work), “an ab¬ 
solute requisite in the accomplishments of a 
countiy belle ;” but “the Arras looms,” in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, “ superseded 
the painful fingers of notable dames in the 
construction of hangings for walls . . . inter¬ 
mingled and varied in the Palaces and nobler 
mansions by painted cloth.” Thus we gather 
that to this Mary Marshall was owed the dis¬ 
covery of how to supersede, or at least supple¬ 
ment, the use of the “ painfully’’-produced 
tapestry hand-work, and the woven hangings of 
the Arras looms. With this example of inven¬ 
tive power, most usefully applied, I must limit 
my list of patents for the seventeenth century. 

Perhaps none of my travelling and pic- 
nicing readers are aware that they owe to one, 
Jane Tasker, the happy thought of protecting 
flask-bottles with a casing of plaited rushes 
and straw. For this bright idea she took out 
a patent in 1709. The utilising of straw was 
further carried out in a very pretty way rather 
more than a hundred years afterwards by Grace 
E. Service, who patented a method of manu¬ 
facturing work-boxes and other articles with 
it, combined with some description of gauze. 
Much pretty work of this kind, applied to 
similar purposes, comes to us from the far 
East, that land of distinctively original art, 
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out of whose book we have taken a good 
many beautiful as well as quaint ideas. 

In 1731 we find a still more important in¬ 
vention when Elizabeth Coppin devised a 
method of extracting silver from mundic, and 
of fluxing it into a metal. This word 
“ mundic,” I should explain, is that em¬ 
ployed by the Cornish miners to signify 
“ iron pyrites ” or “ arsenical pyrites.” Had 
such a woman as Elizabeth Coppin lived in 
these days, when colleges for scientific edu¬ 
cation are open to women, with how much 
more might the world have been benefited 
by her genius, that so battled with, and 
triumphed over, the tremendous odds against 
its efforts and success ? 

In 1762 we find a benefactor to the ship¬ 
wrights in Elizabeth Taylor, who produced 
tools for making blocks, shivers, and pins for 
the rigging of ships; and again, another 
mechanical genius in (1789) the person of Mary 
Hewson, who invented boilers for distilling ; 
and worthy of mention amongst these, Ann 
Still, who, in 1769, patented a stirrup. We 
find a very valuable gift to the public pro¬ 
duced in the form of a suitable bed for 
invalids, invented by Henrietta Caroline 
Bentley (1794). Two more women gave us 
bedsteads for general use, viz., Elizabeth 
Guppy in 1815, and Elizabeth Beveridge, who 
struck out a new idea in 1831. 

It is a curious fact that women have shown 
much inventive ability in the department of 
mechanics at a time when no advantages 
whatever were available for their instruction. 
Elizabeth Bell patented machineiy for making 
pottery used for chimneys and drain-pipes 
(1807), as also some appliance for sweeping 
the former, and in 1809 Mary Townley pro¬ 
duced something for curing smoky ones. 
This record offers a suggestion to others of 
our sex to devise some means of deliverance 
from smoke in this London of ours, which 
need not to be as great and aggressive as it is, 
supplementing so grievously the natural 
ground-fogs of its original swamp. Elizabeth 
Perryman invented a street and hall lamp 
(1809)', and in 1805 Isabel Levi (in conjunction 
with John R. Irving) patented an apparatus 
for determining the specific gravity of fluid 
bodies. In 1818, Mary Sedgwick patented a 
method of obtaining certain products from 
refuse, slime or wash of starch, and the year 
following a machine for cutting corks was 
patented by Sarah Thompson. Two ap¬ 
pliances were produced for the purpose of 
teaching music by women, one (1801) by Ann 
Young, consisting of a game, and the other 
(1832) by Harriet Grant Gillitter, an instru¬ 
ment for beating time, and in the same year 
(last-named) Caroline Burgess made a con¬ 
tribution for the furtherance of a sister-art 
consisting of an apparatus for drawing. I 
have already recorded the name of a woman 
who served the interests of shipbuilders, and 
should not omit that of Janet Taylor, who, in 
1834, produced a nautical instrument for 
the measurement of angles and distances. 
The year 1838 gave us two practically scientific 
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and mechanical women-patentees, viz., Anne 
Byerley, who devised an instrument for obtain¬ 
ing motive power; and Sally Thompson, new 
locks and fastenings, and an enamel for pins. 
In the patent records of the years 1811 and 
1842, we find the names of Ann Hazeldine, 
who designed a plough, and the Lady Ann 
Vavasour, who invented machinery for the 
tilling of land. In 1830 a method of refining 
sugar by means of charcoal was invented by 
Marie E. A. Pertins ; and we find that another 
benefactor to art arose some years later in 
Margaret Henrietta Marshall, who produced 
a cement for application to artistic purposes 
(1843). In this year we also read that Sarah 
Beadon patented an appliance for drawing- 
off liquids from casks, and the following year 
Elizabeth Cottam invented a method for the 
heating of Italian irons. Three years later we 
find a patent for ornamenting glass taken out 
by Sarah Tonge, and the next year (still in 
the department of art) Elizabeth Wallace took 
out another for the fitting and decoration of 
houses ; and at the same date (1847) Elizabeth 
Odinot Lutel obtained one for indiarubber. 
Doubtless it was a special preparation, or the 
production of the component parts from other 
than the ordinary sources; but on this I can 
throw no light. Exhibits were made in this 
material by women at the exhibition of 1851, 
when Louisa Piece contributed stockings 
designed for invalids knit by her in caoutchouc. 
In 1847 a new filter was invented by Caroline 
Watson. Another of our female mechanics 
produced metallic casks and other vessels of 
which the patent appears in 1850, and two 
years later Sarah Lester served the interests 
of agriculture, now so successfully followed as 
a profession by women, in the discovery of a 
method for the promotion of vegetation by 
covering flax and hemp-seed with an oily 
mixture composed by herself. 

I pass over all the dress appliances which 
early studiers of the question have patented, 
unless some improvement in umbrellas may 
be included under that head, which owed its 
discovery to Josephine de Bligny (1839), or 
the making of certain skins to resemble sable, 
by Isabella Larbalestier (1844). 

I now pass on to patents of a more recent 
date, and may record the name of Sarah A. K. 
Blundell, who in 1893 patented a “ Coal 
Economiser,” consisting of a rectangular 
metal frame, provided with cross-bars at short 
distances apart, and supplied with a handle, 
which, resting upon one of the bars, is 
employed to regulate the thickness of the 
fuel and cause a freer draught and clearer 
fire. An acquisition to the household 
appliances is presented to us—and with much 
advantage in a sick-room—in a “Noiseless 
Coal-scuttle,” devised by Matilda S. Barron 
in the same year. Likewise, the peculiar 
shovel which is now in use for removing dust 
and rubbish by miners, I may further observe, 
was the invention of a woman, but whose 
name I cannot give. 

We are reminded of Elizabeth Coppin by 
her sister-inventor, of so many years later, 
Mrs. Barnston Parnell, of Wallington, who 
has patented drawings of inventions for 
extracting gold from base metal. One very 
valuable idea owes its origin to the clever 
brain of Miss Ban-on, M.A., of East Moulsey, 
of the same county, which consists of a deep 
dress-stand, but likewise provides a fire- 
escape, so sadly needed in every dwelling so 
long as the reign of paraffin and destructible 
glass-lamps shall be permitted. The “ Million 
Type-Writer,” a keyed type-bar machine, was 
invented by Mary P. Mynsbruggs, of Grapho 
House, Leytonstone. The Lady Isabel A. 
Margesson recently patented a shopping 
purse-bag, which I have seen and admired; 
and I hear that she has already realised up¬ 
wards of ^100 profits upon it. But this is 
nothing compared with the profit which, it is 


said, one lady has made on an original baby- 
carriage, amounting to ^10,000; and a large 
fortune has been realised by quite a youthful 
member of the sex, through a most curiously- 
ingenious machine for the making of paper - 
bags. 

1 cannot too much impress on my readers 
the fact, that the simplest and least expensive 
inventions often bring the quickest and highest 
returns ; and, before concluding, I will supple¬ 
ment my small list of successful ventures, and 
provide food, as I hope, for remunerative 
thought. It was stated by a London contem¬ 
porary, not long ago, that a lady well-known 
in New York, has made much by a “ happy 
thought,” the devising of an appliance for 
“ deadening the sound of the car-wheels ” on 
the elevated railways, which was adopted, 
and proved perfectly successful. 

I find myself under the necessity of crossing 
and re-crossing the “ great fish-pond ” to 
gather up my examples of women’s work, 
attended with happy results to themselves and 
others. And now, on the further shore, I take 
note of “ the Burden Horse-shoe Machine,” a 
woman’s invention, which turns out a shoe 
every three seconds ! Also a “ flying tricycle,” 
and, amongst the exhibits in “ the World’s 
Fair,” a very valuable article indeed, consisting 
of a “ house-warmer ” and a kitchen-range by 
Mrs. Wilcox. The former is so perfect in its 
construction that a house of ten rooms can be 
heated during a period of twenty-four hours, 
and the entire cooking for the family accom¬ 
plished with four ordinary scuttlefuls of coal 
only. A coil of pipe passes through the 
furnace-part of the range, and through this 
pipe the water circulates, which is heated and 
passed to the different rooms through other 
pipes, packed with asbestos, to retain the 
heat. 

It may be observed that I have omitted the 
inventions pertaining to dress, and will make 
an exception in favour of one by an English¬ 
woman, z.e., a machine for the formation of 
patterns of every description of clothing, 
claiming to be so accurate that garments so 
cut out need not to be tried on. The 
patentee is Mrs. Cooke, of Osnaburgh Street, 
N.W. An appliance, not for dress, but for 
household drapery—such as curtains and 
other hangings, well known to most of us— 
we owe to Her Majesty the Queen. I allude 
to a very useful description of “Safety-pin.” 
An invention for extracting gold from base 
metal has been patented by Mrs. Barnston 
Parnell, of Wallington ; and an ear-trumpet 
by Mrs. Phillips, M.D. (of Kilburn). One 
more invention and I shall have completed my 
examples, viz., the invention of Stilton cheese, 
which, I have recently read, owes its origin to 
Mrs. Paulet, of Wymondham, Leicestershire, 
the county in which it was first produced. It 
is now manufactured also in the Shires of 
Huntingdon, Northampton, and Rutland. I 
do not at this moment recall my authority. 

I may now suggest to those who are 
making chemistry their study the urgent 
demand existing for some innocuous, though 
effective, wash for the skin that will prove 
absolutely protective against the attacks of 
mosquitoes and other poisonous and more 
dangerous flies, certain spiders, and insects 
of the vermin order included. If quite 
harmless to the skin, the sale would be great, 
and the boon most highly appreciated. Also 
some preparation of a harmless character that 
will effectually prevent sea-sickness. 

Our transatlantic friends are asking for a 
pencil which will quite supersede the use of 
pens and ink. They also ask for an “ automatic 
omnibus starter,” in the special interest of the 
poor horses ; one which would act as a brake, 
as well as to start the vehicle. Also a collap¬ 
sible apparatus, small and covered, to serve 
as a match-box, which would afford a shelter 
to the flame out of doors, for wet and windy 


weather. An “umbrella opener,” consisting 
of a spring ; to serve when one hand only is 
available ; and also a bicycle so constructed 
that an upright position will increase its 
motive power, and the hump-back style of 
riding impede it. A lamp extinguisher is also 
wanted for these vehicles. 

And now, according to my promise, I will 
conclude with a few words respecting dis¬ 
coveries made by women, for which no patents 
could be taken out We find them in the 
highest walks of mathematics. The facts that 
led to the theory of Professor Pickering as to 
the existence of double stars, were the dis¬ 
covery of a woman, Miss Murray, of Harvard 
University. Results of considerable value have 
been attained in biology in the laboratory of 
Bryn Mawr (U.S.A.) by the investigations of 
Harriet Randolph, a fellow in biology of that 
college, and whose discoveries have been 
published in the Zoologischer Anzeiger of 
Leipzic. Miss Florence Bascom, doctor of 
philosophy, of the “Johns Hopkins University” 
(U.S.A.) has made the comparatively new 
branch of geological science her speciality; 
and her genius has obtained for her the chair 
of “ Petrology ” in the geological department 
of the Ohio State University. In zoology also, 
the papers of the Misses Florence Mayo, Annie 
P. Henchman, and Julia B. Platt, have been 
considered so valuable, as to have been pub¬ 
lished in the “ Bulletin” ot the “Museum of 
Comparative Zoology ” of Harvard University. 
In a former series I mentioned several gifted 
women, scientific discoverers in the regions of 
illimitable space, of one of whom it is said, 
that some of the most remarkable discoveries 
of the past few years have been made by her. 
I refer to Mrs. Mina Fleming, to whom, 
amongst other of her contributions to the 
world of science, we owe the discovery of 
twenty-one new and variable stars. Also, to 
the calculations of Miss Agnes Clerke the 
“ speed of the transmission of light from the 
Pleiades.” To the researches in archaeology 
of Miss Amelia Edwards, and the Countess 
Ersilia Lovalilli, a word of remembrance should 
be accorded. Amongst our valuable con¬ 
tributors to the science of pathology is 
Dr. Giuseppina Cattani, assistant pathologist 
to the university of Bologna. The valuable 
work of four lady ethnologists, honorary 
members of the “Anthropological .Society,” 
at Washington, i.e. Mrs. French Sheldon, 
African explorer; Mrs. Anita New-come, M.D., 
Mrs. Tilley Stevenson, and Miss Alice Fletcher 
should have a passing notice. 

I do not propose to give my readers any 
information respecting the scientific discoveries 
and the inventions of women in other lands 
than our own, with the exception of the fore¬ 
going English-speaking cousins of the West. 
T et I may incidentally name one or two. 

The highway of science, in mathematical 
culture, has led up to the most sublime of all 
our researches amongst the stars. It has 
little affinity to those in ethnology, paleology, 
or botany; but it is of service in those of 
archaeology and geology, in which valuable 
historical data may be arrived at, by the cal¬ 
culations and measurements necessarily in¬ 
volved. 

The science of chemistiy is of almost as 
wide-spread utility, comprehending the exis¬ 
tence, nature, and uses of minerals and of 
vegetable products ; and therefore it is essential 
to the study of both mineralogy and botany 
both in the way of discovery, and the applica¬ 
tion of either to practical uses. 

Wishing my readers courage, zeal, and 
perseverance in trading with their talents, 
inborn or acquired, with a view to the good of 
others, and the glory of the divine Giver, I 
conclude. Of each and all may it be recorded 
“ She hath done what she could.” 

S. F. A. Caulfeild. 
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ON THE ROAD. 


A VISIT TO A BENIGHTED CITY. 


If any are disposed not to give credit to the 
present age for its improvements over the 
past, a very brief stay in Morocco, which is 
centuries behind Western and Central Europe 
in the advance of civilisation, might demonstrate 
the fact that though some loss may be sus¬ 
tained with bygone days, yet great gain stands 
to the credit of the present. Lord Meath and 
I had been spending more than a week at 
Gibraltar, when on a summer-like day in 
February we crossed to Tangier. In order to 
reach it a voyage must be faced of about 
three hours’ duration across a sea with no 
reputation for calmness. The Atlantic waves 
rushing through the straits dividing Europe 
from Africa and encountering an opposite cur¬ 
rent flowing out of the Mediterranean occasion 
a disturbance of the waters not favourable to 
those predisposed to sea-sickness. 

The day of our start for Tangier was happily 
a propitious one, and the little rocking we 
experienced had only a soporific effect upon 
the passengers who were crowded together 
in a cockle-shell of a boat misnamed the 
Hercules. Far from impressing us with its 
great strength, the little steamer seemed a 
poor link between two vast continents. As 
the weather was favourable, she made her 
way bravely down the long stretch of .Spanish 
coast ending in the most southerly town of the 
Peninsula, Tarifa, said to have preserved a 
great deal of its Moorish character. Africa 
then lay before us with Apes Hill, the ancient 
Abele, and forming with Gibraltar the Pillars 
of Hercules ; at the foot lay Ceuta, a Spanish 
settlement; further westward but for a time 
hidden from view was Tangier, the best known 
town of Morocco. At length on a sandy bay 
the outline of low flat houses became visible. 
It was a smaller and less impressive city than 
I had anticipated, and travellers going to 
this place would do well to dismiss from their 
minds the expectation of witnessing Oriental 
splendour, for this is not a characteristic. 


By the Rt. Hon. the COUNTESS OF MEATH. 

Formerly landing at Tangier involved for a 
gentleman a ride on a Moor’s back, whilst 
ladies had to be carried through the surf. 
Affairs are a little improved of late years, 
for a pier of the most moderate dimensions 
usually permits of rowing boats being brought 
up alongside of it, still landing at Tangier has 
yet an element of excitement about it. The 
mole made by the English, after the city had 
been handed over by the Portuguese as the 
dower of Catherine of Braganza, was destroyed 
when the British evacuated Tangier in 1684 ; 
now even vessels of the very moderate 
dimensions of our herculean (?) steamer cannot 
approach very near to the shore, and im¬ 
mediately they have anchored they are be¬ 
sieged by an army of wildly gesticulating 
Moors, anxious to obtain forcible possession 
of passengers’ luggage as well as of their 
persons. The bewildered traveller to whom 
the guttural sounds of Arabic are an unknown 
mystery, had better quietly submit to his fate 
and allow himself and his impedimenta to be 
deposited in one of the boats which dance up 
and down the ship-side almost as wildly as 
the Moors yell. If the weather be rough he 
may be covered with spray as the scantily-clad 
swarthy boatmen ply their oars through the 
waves, and finally when brought to the side 
of the pier it requires some faith in those 
whose strong arms are extended to help, to 
enable him to spring boldly from the pitching 
boat on to the slippery steps. The first con¬ 
sideration on reaching terra firma is naturally 
the disposal of luggage. Morocco is a country 
where there are no roads, so no time need be 
wasted in looking out for cab or omnibus. 
The method of carrying baggage is simple 
enough ; it is merely hoisted on men’s backsor 
else donkeys and mules are laden with it. One 
of the passengers must have bought a gigantic 
American trunk, for it was a pitiful sight to 
behold one wretched man staggering under its 
weight; but nobody went to his relief, very 


possibly he would have resented it. Happily 
the custom-house was close at hand, and our 
boxes were deposited under an archway where 
two turbaned men wearing loose blue-hooded 
cloaks were seated in solemn fashion, whilst a 
third and principal official reclined on a divan, 
and thus transacted his share of the business. 
My trunk was opened before them, and one of 
the seated men actually rose up and lifted a 
handkerchief covering some of the contents; 
but the examination was soon over, and the 
Moor regained his sitting posture and Oriental 
composure. Our hotel was an unpretentious 
square building situated above the landing- 
place. Entering it from the steep cobble- 
stoned street with its low houses a surprise 
awaited us, for all of a sudden from surroundings 
to which we had not had time to grow accus¬ 
tomed, we were transported, as it were, straight 
to the New World. Crowds of Americans 
flock to this hotel, and for their benefit as well 
as for that of other travellers a very luxurious 
hotel has been established. It was full to 
overflowing, for not only were there quantities 
of our transatlantic cousins, but there was the 
element of a jeunesse dorte attracted many of 
them from the opposite coast on account of a 
steeple-chase which was to take place on the 
following day. The room allotted to me looked 
on to the bay, and lovely sunset tints later on 
stole over it, lighting up the hills over Tetuan 
spurs of the famous Mount Atlas. Sunset is 
one the hours of prayer for the Mohammedans. 
Close to our abode was a mosque, not a 
domed building, but with a square tower not 
very unlike in shape to some belonging to 
English churches. At the top was a flag-staff. 
One evening I noticed on this the green flag 
hoisted at this hour of prayer, a reminder to 
the faithful. There is something singularly 
appropriate in the sunset being regarded as a 
signal for devotion, and one might wish that it 
were more the habit of Christians as well as 
of Mohammedans to observe it. 
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describes a market in. 1882, possibly during 
the last twelve years, when women’s moral 
worth has been more appreciated in civilised 
countries, their money value may have risen 
in a barbarous one ! However, other women 
besides slaves in Morocco are treated with 
little regard. A lady-missionary, who has 
laboured for some years amongst them, and 
who has written very interesting articles con¬ 
cerning their condition, says in stating how 
appreciative they are of kindness in the long 
run, “ There is a world of pathos in the 
question they so often ask us, ‘ Why should 
you care if we live or die ? Nobody else 
does.’ ” 

In the main street numbers of shops are 
situated ; curious little dark dens they mostly 
are ; peering in, one can see the owners at 
their various trades. In some cases the shop 


is open to Ue street, in others, a barrier about 
three feet high is in front with a ledge against 
which a customer can lean whilst wares are 
produced for his benefit. After visiting the 
Cairene bazaars, those at Tangier seem poor, 
the brightness, the colour and richness of 
material are lacking. Tangier is extremely 
eastern in character, and in spite of its being 
the most Europeanised of Morocco’s towns, it 
is comparatively little changed from what it 
was in bygone years ; it is little wonder if 
Oriental splendour be not conspicuous when 
any display of wealth may render a native a 
mark for spoliation and possible imprisonment. 
After going out through the gate of the city, 
the “ Soko ” is reached. On market days this 
large open space is densely crowded, and a 
very strange scene can then be witnessed. 
Men, women and children are massed together 


Staying in our hotel was an individual whose 
face impressed itself upon my memory; he 
belonged to the set of men who had come to 
Tangier for the races. He was still quite 
young, apparently a Spaniard by birth, but he 
had already on his face a look which one might 
have expected to find on the features of one 
who had had long years of a wasted life to 
stamp furrows on his brow. This youth was 
languid and sickly-looking; existence seemed 
as if it were already a weariness to him, though 
days of manhood had only just been reached. 
His hand attracted my attention. It was 
beautifully shaped, with its long pointed 
fingers white as that of a woman, but it, too, 
seemed to tell a tale; it looked as if it were 
never used in good honest work calculated to 
render others happier as well as its miserable 
owner. The day after our arrival was a good 
one for sight-seeing, bright with 
bracing air. After securing a guide 
and some very indifferent mules— 
the best animals had been bespoken 
to carry people off to the races— 
we set out to see something of the 
town. The streets are so narrow 
that in places two donkeys, if laden, 
could not pass one another; so 
vehicles under these circumstances 
are unknown, with one marked ex¬ 
ception, i.e.y the dustcart, which has 
quite lately been introduced through 
the intervention of foreigners to re¬ 
move some of the filth from the 
roads, but this vehicle, drawn by a 
donkey, can only go down certain 
streets. We rode along the principal 
one leading out towards the “ Soko ” 
or market-place. This road was 
densely crowded with persons of 
various races very differently attired. 

The Moors mostly wear turbans, a 
“ gelab ” or cloak with short sleeves, 
and a pointed hood often drawn 
over the head. Their trousers 
leave bare legs exposed, the feet are 
shod with yellow slippers. Under 
the “ gelab ” a caftan or robe is 
worn. The ordinary colour of the 
former garment is a brown approach¬ 
ing to grey, but on festivals the 
Moors like to appear in bright 
colours. O th ers wear a dress closely 
resembling that of the Turks, con¬ 
sisting of a short coat and baggy 
trousers to the knee. The Jews— 
of whom there is a large community 
in Tangier, where, thanks to the 
presence of Europeans, they are 
better treated than in other parts 
of the country—wear a loose robe 
fastened in at the waist; and their 
women, who are very comely, go 
about with uncovered faces, whereas 
the Moorish females are completely 
muffled up in a “ liaik,” a huge 
white wrapper hiding face and figure 
alike from view. Amongst the 
lowest classes some allow more of 
their features to be seen, but they 
did not strike us as being beautiful. 

A good sprinkling of negroes can 
also be seen. They are either slaves 
or their descendants, for Morocco 
is a country where slavery, with its 
attendant miseries, is still in exist¬ 
ence, and young women as well as 
men are liable to be exposed for 
sale and handled by intending pur¬ 
chasers as if they were beasts. Nor 
do they seem to demand very high 
prices, as a writer describing an 
auction for slaves speaks of a girl 
of twelve quoted at £ 6, whilst a 
mother and two little children were 
knocked down at ^4, as the little 
ones were an objection. This 
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as well as camels and donkeys, having brought 
produce from the country. Here animals are 
sold; poultry, fruit, vegetables, and doubt¬ 
less slaves were once to be purchased, but 
foreign interference prevents this nowadays. 
Snake-charmers are also to be seen attracting 
crowds of on-lookers; the performance takes 
place to the accompaniment of musical instru¬ 
ments. Seen from a distance there is a lack • 
of colour about the scene on the Soko. The 
mass of people wear brown or dirty white ; 
this tones in with the tawny coats of camels 
and donkeys, and the eye does not catch the 
bright hues which are usually characteristic of 
the East. Some of the women wear straw 
hats circular in shape and of gigantic size over 
their haiks. This head-gear forms a splendid 
protection from the sun, but one would have 
fancied that the hat would be more likely to 
be adopted by some fair-haired and complex- 
ioned northern girl than by a dark Moorish 
woman muffled up in a wrapper which leaves 
little of the face exposed. Leaving the Soko 
we rode on to the part of the town known as 
the Casbah or Fortress. Here only Moors are 
allowed to live ; on the way we passed through 
the Jewish quarter. Owing to the protection 
of the Europeans, the Jews are better off at 
Tangier than elsewhere in Morocco, where 
they are liable to be subjected to all sorts ot 
indignities, one of which would be scarcely 
appreciated by Britons. The Jews are com- 
elled to wear black slippers, black being a hue 
ated by the Moors, and the ideas they form of 
the clothing worn by visitors is naturally not 
very flattering. In the Casbali is the Bacha’s 
palace; it really belongs to the Sultan, but the 
Bacha or governor lives here in the absence of 
the ruler of the Empire. In part of this 
building the Bacha holds a court of justice, and 
when peering through the arched entrance to 
the hall, a glimpse of the great man was to be 
seen trying cases. Our guide did not encou¬ 
rage too much curiosity on our part for fear of 
offending this personage, but later on he 
seemed to think that we were at liberty to 
watch the Kalipha, a man with a venerable 
white beard, who was plainly to be seen con¬ 
ducting judicial proceedings. Witnesses rever¬ 
ently kissed his hand when crouching down to 
give evidence. From what we learnt of 
Morocco practices, principles of justice are 
not understood in the country. People are 
thrust into prison for no crime, but simply 
on suspicion, for debt or for the purpose of 
“ squeezing ” money out of them. Once a man 
is in confinement, there is no telling when his 
case will be tried; and unless his friends have the 
means of sending him food, he is liable to die of 
slow starvation. A piece of bread only is given 
per day, and water only every second day. On 
one occasion we were present when some money 
given to procure food for the prisoners by some 
charitable person, had been expended in 
buying flat loaves ; one was given to each man. 
A small opening into the prison-house enabled 
us to see the poor captives, some of whom 
were making baskets in hopes of earning a 
little money. After the bread had been given 
the sound of chanting voices was heard. 
What did it mean? The reason was both 
simple and touching. These prisoners were 
rendering thanks to “ Allah ” for the food, and 
praying for the person who was thus feeding the 
hungry. The way in which these poor Moors 
endure affliction is admirable. When disap¬ 
pointment and adversity befall them they bear 
it with exemplaiy patience. A favourite 
expression of these people is “ Mektub Allah.” 
(It was decreed by God). Suffering must 
needs be the lot of men arbitrarily and oppres¬ 
sively governed, despoiled of rightful earnings, 
and lacking the means of obtaining proper 
relief in the event of becoming sick or of 
accidents befalling them. W r ell it is that the 
gift of patience helps them to bear such evils ! 
In Tangier, sufferers are better off, for the 


Spaniards have established a hospital. So, 
too, have the French, whilst the English have 
a medical mission at work with a building 
attached to it where large numbers of out¬ 
patients are tended, whilst more severe cases 
are received for lengthened treatment. A 
well-known medical man who was staying at 
Tangier during the time of our visit told us of 
this establishment which bears the name ot 
Hope House, and of the undoubted good he 
considered that was here accomplished at a 
very low cost. I felt greatly indebted to him 
for the information, indeed I may say that this 
hospital and the question of how its beneficent 
labours could be further extended interested me 
personally more than anything else at Tangier. 

It is worked in connection with the “ North 
African Mission,” which has stations not only 
here but in various Morocco cities. I heard that 
the labours of the lady missionaries had been 
greatly appreciated in Fez, even the Sultan 
having spoken favourably of them. One lady 
was a trained nurse, and all have some slight 
knowledge of medicine. A doctor also resides 
at this mission station. At Tangier I was 
on three different occasions in the hospital. 
The doctor who is at present practising at 
this institution is most anxious to see a change 
brought about; he feels that the presence of 
native women in this building is a difficulty, 
and he is one of those who are the most 
anxious for the further development of the 
Christian work in which these missionaries are 
engaged. Zenana hospitals in India have done 
an enormous amount of good, and there is no 
reason why such an institution should not 
prove a great blessing in the more benighted 
country of Morocco, provided the missionaries 
are judicious and do not force their own 
religion in season and out of season upon the 
natives in a way calculated to create hostility. 
On the other hand it would seem a great loss 
of opportunity to start a hospital for such 
sadly neglected women as these poor Moorish 
Mohammedans are on purely secular lines. 
Intensely ignorant, despised and scarcely 
credited with having souls, these sisters of ours 
in a neglected country seem as if they were 
peculiarly needing Christian sympathy and 
consolation. Not only would their gratitude 
be earned, but that, too, of the more affection¬ 
ate husbands and fathers who, through this 
manifestation of practical Christianity, might 
begin to see in the religion of One whom 
even they have to acknowledge as a prophet, 
something in which Mohammedanism is 
lacking. 

It is difficult to find unanimity of opinion 
on any given subject, but whilst we were 
staying at Tangier, the idea of a resident lady- 
doctor was frequently discussed, and I only 
heard expressions of approval concerning this 
proposed innovation, although people differed 
as to whether she should work in connection 
with the mission or not. Amongst others 
whom I heard discussing the subject was the 
Shereefa of Wazan. An Englishwoman by 
birth, she married the late shereef of that 
name (a shereef is a descendant of the Pro¬ 
phet) ; happily, though her husband was a 
Mohammedan, she retained her own religion 
and opinions. She is very benevolent, and 
has been of much service to native women, 
over whom she has consequently gained con¬ 
siderable influence. Another lady, who seemed 
to approve of the advent of a woman-doctor 
was the wife of the Bacha. A visit to her was 
most interesting to us, as affording an oppor¬ 
tunity of catching a rapid glimpse of the life 
of women of the better class in Morocco. A 
lady who had been long resident in Tangier, 
and who had some knowledge of Arabic, in¬ 
vited me to accompany her to the .Sultan’s 
palace, the temporary residence of the Bacha; 
another English visitor was also of the party. 
Entering through the hall, where on a previous 
occasion we had seen the Bacha at a distance, 


we passed into the interior of the building. 
The soldiers, who I suppose had expected our 
arrival, made no difficulties, and one of them 
knocked loudly at a door opening from within, 
which admitted us into a central court with a 
fountain in the middle of it. My friend, who 
preceded us, shook hands with a native lady 
who proved to be the Bacha’s wife, a quiet 
dark-eyed woman, who greeted us strangers in 
a kindly manner, and ushered us into a room 
which served as dining, sitting, and sleeping- 
apartment. It was all the more adaptable for 
various purposes as it possessed no furniture 
except some ugly European chairs, which had 
been brought in and set out in a row for the 
occasion of our visit. Light and air were 
admitted by the large arched doorway, for 
windows there were none. In the centre of 
the room, opposite to the entrance, there was 
some fine plaster-work and wood-carving, form¬ 
ing a canopy over the place of honour. The 
carving was excellent of its kind, and closely 
imitated hangings. The lack of seats was 
supplied in Oriental fashion by a raised ledge 
round the apartment constituting the divan, 
on which all could sit or recline. A rich 
carpet was on the floor. Our hostess set her¬ 
self down on the divan at our feet. She wore 
a coloured handkerchief across the brow, a 
caftan, or robe, fastened round the waist, with 
a wide stiff sash woven of silken and golden 
thread (these sashes are receptacles for stray 
articles, and serve instead of pockets); she 
had trousers and bare feet, but slippers were 
worn on going out of the apartment. The 
conversation was a brief one, for the hostess 
left us almost immediately; apparently she 
was on hospitality intent, for soon after her 
return a little black slave brought in a round 
brass tray, with teapot and cups, which he 
roceeded to deposit on the floor opposite to 
is mistress; a kettle and stand were placed 
close at hand. The process of tea-making 
then commenced, and was effected by our 
hostess putting green tea into the pot, after¬ 
wards some gigantic lumps of sugar, after 
this some herb was added, and, finally, hot 
water was poured upon the mixture. Soon 
this sweet decoction was handed to us by the 
little darkie, but not before our entertainer 
had sipped some of it from one of the veiy 
cups out of which we were to drink. This is 
a Morocco custom, and one of great value in 
a country where a cup of tea or coffee might 
contain that which would cause the death of 
the unsuspecting guest. However, even in 
houses where such an act of treachery need 
not for a moment be anticipated, it would be 
a want of courtesy for an untasted beverage to 
be handed to the visitor. Whilst we were 
drinking the sweet and somewhat sickly tea- 
three cups are presented to guests and it is 
not considered polite to refuse them—there 
was time to converse. The Bacha’s wife, 
hearing that a lady-doctor might possibly go 
to Tangier, said she wished her to come soon 
because her child was ill. There it was before 
us, a fretful infant whom we were not to look 
at nor speak of too much for fear of “ the evil 
eye,” this superstition being strong in Morocco, 
and charms being suspended to little ones to 
avert its baneful effects. A slave was sitting 
down at the entrance and listening to our 
conversation, also a Moorish lady, a relative 
of our hostess. Signs of occupation were 
totally lacking, and no wonder, for we learnt 
that only boys were educated, being sent to 
school: whilst though our entertainer had 
been taught to sew in her youth, it was con¬ 
sidered that she was now too great a lady 
to do needlework. I asked how they were 
taught religion, for these Moorish women are 
not even permitted to go to the mosque ; we 
gathered that the older women taught them, 
but it is presumable that this teaching can be 
none of the wisest and best. As time goes 
on and the native lady grows old she obtains 
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somewhat more liberty, still her position at 
best is a miserable one, with no education, no 
interests, no employment, and probably little 
or no comfort in religion. It seems like bring¬ 
ing down woman to the level of the animal, 
for there is not much difference between 
her life and that of the beast browsing on the 
hill-side, with this exception, that the latter 
leads an outdoor and healthier existence than 
that of the Eastern woman, whose physique 
must suffer from confinement to her own 
abode, just as her mental and moral being 
must deteriorate from want of scope for 
natural development. 

We visited one day a small house where I 
was told the very first school for Moorish 
girls in Morocco had been established. Truly 
in this benighted country it is a day of small 
things, for efforts of this kind, if carried out 
on a large scale, would be calculated at once 
to raise suspicion and jealousy. Humble 
though the attempt was, and with very few 
pupils, yet at one time it became necessary 
to close the school for awhile until a wave 
of opposition had rolled by, but it was 
found possible to resume the teaching soon 
afterwards. The lady who started the school 
belonged to the Medical Mission, but as this 
institution had scarcely enough funds to cany 
on its special work, the brave missionary had 
to take a house on her own account, trusting 
that help might be forthcoming. When we 
entered the little abode, close to the Jewish 
Hospital, we found a native woman seated on 
the floor teaching sewing, which art and that 

of reading Miss J- is permitted to teach 

her little scholars. Writing is forbidden, the 
Mohammedans, apparently, considering this 
accomplishment as a dangerous one in the 
hands of women. The missionary soon ap¬ 
peared, and had summoned all her little pupils 
into the schoolroom. They were few in 
number, a dozen or so, and mostly quite 
little girls ; two belonged to the better classes, 
and when these little maidens have attained 
the advanced age of ten or twelve, or possibly 


when still younger, they will probably be shut 
up. The women belonging to the lower orders 
in Mohammedan countries are in this respect 
better off than their richer sisters. The chil¬ 
dren were of various complexions, some fair 
as if of English birth, others evidently had 
negro blood in their veins. One mite of a 
child, clad in a red garment, mounted on a 
tiny chair, and with wand in hand, showed 
off her newly-acquired knowledge, and accu¬ 
rately pointed out the various letters of the 
Arabic alphabet, printed in the graceful cha¬ 
racters of that language. It was strange to 
leel this baby-child was so much more accom¬ 
plished than we were ourselves, as this alphabet 
was a mystery to us, the attainment of the 
language requiring prolonged study and much 
practice. The lady-missionary, besides teach¬ 
ing the children, was in the habit of doing 
a little doctoring, and a young boy who 
had had some slight accident was present, 
having come to her to have his bruises at¬ 
tended to. 

Very much are the services of this active 
helper and her fellow-labourers appreciated by 
the more grateful Moors. A lady long resi¬ 
dent in Tangier told us that she had a servant 
in her employ who was a very strict Moham¬ 
medan. This fact did not however prevent 
him, when his wife was suffering, from per¬ 
mitting one of the lady-missionaries to tend 
her, and so kindly and skilfully did she do so 
that the man’s heart was touched, for instead 
of alluding to this benefactress as he was wont 
to do before his wife’s illness as “ Tabeeba ” 
(lady-doctor), by changing one letter of the 
word he turned it into “ Habeeba,” which 
means dear friend. Before people hastily con¬ 
demn the work of missionaries in distant lands 
or pronounce it as useless, they might do 
well to inquire a little more closely into the 
matter, hew travellers comparatively care to 
interest themselves in the doings of mis¬ 
sionaries, but even those persons who are 
indifferent to religious questions suffer loss 
from not making acquaintance with such 


workers, as those who go in and out amongst 
the natives are capable of giving most valu¬ 
able information as to the customs and 
habits of the country in which they are 
sojourning. 

Pleasant rides can be enjoyed in Morocco, 
with the possibility of securing animals fitted 
for the age, weight, and tastes of the rider. 
Cruelty to four-footed creatures, as might be 
expected, is very frequent in Tangier, but 
beasts can be hired in good condition. The 
richer Moors seem to prefer mules to horses, 
and I was told that the former commanded the 
highest price. Mounted on their high red 
saddles, these men look picturesque objects as 
they pass by. We saw no rich cultivation of 
the soil in our wanderings, though Morocco 
was once the granary of the world, there is no 
inducement for the agriculturist to labour long 
and industriously, for if his land shows signs 
of great fertility it is a reason for the unfor¬ 
tunate owner to be “squeezed,” and thus 
deprived of the fruits of his industry. 

Wild flowers were beginning to be very 
plentiful during our stay in Tangier. The 
white broom was flowering most luxuriantly, 
a hill-side was crowned with lovely blue irises, 
whilst asphodels, as well as the useful pal¬ 
metto, grew freely. The climate of Tangier is 
excellent, though situated so many degrees of 
latitude south of the British Isles, yet strange 
to say the thermometer does not attain the 
same height as that which is sometimes regis¬ 
tered in England. 

Time spent in interesting cities and amongst 
pleasant surroundings passes all too quickly; 
the morning of our departure soon dawned, 
and again we had to embark on board the 
Heixules. Our voyage was an unpleasant 
one, not so the recollections of the time spent 
in Tangier. We had gathered new ideas and 
new interests, and we had had one more 
opportunity of realising that wherever there 
is suffering, there too are likely to be found 
kindly hands eagerly stretched out to give 
comfort and relief. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FRANK RETURNS HOME. 

octor Seth was 
as good as his 
word, and arrived 
at the Old Moss 
Farm next day in 
his work-a-day 
suit of clothes, 
w hi c h made 
Rover whine sus¬ 
piciously, under 
the false impres¬ 
sion that the newcomer was a tramp. 
After awhile, however, the sagacious 
animal accepted friendly overtures from 
the scientist and became his bond-slave. 

For Doctor Seth meant work, and was 
more chary than ever of words. Accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Marphell, who poor man 
in a most pathetic manner had become 
the mouthpiece of Ruth’s hopes, he 
made his survey of the golden fields. 
Perhaps it was well that the owner 
could not see the very doubtful expres¬ 
sion with which these said fields were 
considered. Ruth, who had followed in 
her father’s wake, saw and trembled. 

“ So that is the patch Frank re¬ 


claimed,” said Doctor Seth, after an 
hour spent in careful observations. 
“That won’t help us at all. I have 
the notes he made on it, and the cost. 
We must go to work from other direc¬ 
tions.” 

“ You think it worth the trial then,” 
said Ruth, drawing a long breath of 
relief, for, during this long interval of 
silence on the part of the doctor she 
had given up all hope. Had she known 
the good man more intimately, his 
silence would have brought her hcne 
rather than fear. 

“.It is worth a few experiments,” he 
replied cautiously, “and these can be 
made with but little outlay. We will 
see what science can do, though I sup¬ 
pose the farmers in the neighbourhood 
would call me merely a man of theory, 
and prophecy failure in consequence.” 

“We are willing to accept all their 
prognostications at their true value,” 
said Mr. Marphell, smiling. “A prac¬ 
tical farmer of the old school has dis¬ 
bursed all my ready money for so many 
years, that I am more than happy to 
place myself in the hands of the man of 
theory.” 


“Oh,” said Ruth, “Doctor Seth is 
practical as well as theoretical; I have 
seen some of his work and its re¬ 
sults.” 

“ It is true that I enjoy outdoor work,” 
he replied. “ My garden is my hobby, 
and I am never tired of learning Mother 
Nature’s secrets. The wonder is that 
we know so few of them. We are 
densely stupid, we men, and too content 
to think we know enough if we can go 
ahead in a slap-dash manner, or laze 
along in the furrows of our forefathers. 
But now, Miss Ruth, to some practical 
questions ; I shall want a man’s help 
here.” 

“ Ruth has more than one factotum in 
the village,” said Mr. Marphell; “that 
matter will easily be arranged.” 

“In the meantime,” said Mrs. Mar- 
phell’s silvery voice behind them, “ dinner 
is waiting and will not be set aside for 
theory or practice.” 

Mr. Marphell’s step showed the im¬ 
provement in his health, and scarcely a 
trace of dejection could be read in his 
countenance as he accompanied the 
party to the table. Ruth smiled sig¬ 
nificantly across at her mother as her 
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father made some cheery remark; it 
seemed as though the brooding spirit 
of despondency which had so long op¬ 
pressed him had taken wings, and fled to 
regions remote from the Old Moss Farm. 

Doctor Seth’s visits to the marshes 
had to be pigeon-holed into a very busy 
life, and came in at all kinds of seasons, 
so that the labourer who was employed 
to work for him never knew the hour, or 
the moment when he would be required 
to report progress. This was perhaps 
not a bad thing on the whole, and lie 
worked with an almost superstitious zeal, 
though everything he did was against 
his preconceived views of what was cor¬ 
rect. Mr. Marphell became absorbingly 
interested in the work, and spent many 
a long hour in walking up and down the 
garden to the edge of the marsh, holding 
frequent colloquy with Jerry, who had 
all the wisdom of centuries past at his 
tongue’s end, and greatly disapproved 
of innovations. 

Ruth was fully occupied with the 
vegetable and flower-garden, making 
what harvest she could on the ground 
she had under cultivation. The rest of 
the family divided up the household 
duties, while old Molly was only too 
proud to be pressed into service as 
market-woman, and rose to the occasion 
with a shrewdness no one could have 
expected of her. Lionel meantime 
struggled to overcome the peculiarities 
of Bellerophon, finding however that it 
is as hard to cure an old horse of tricks 
perfected by sixteen years’ practice, as 
to teach an old dog a new repertoire . 
But he was very much delighted to be 
entrusted with the reins, and sat up on 
the driver’s seat with the good old 
woman, who, in her neat print-gown 
and bonnet, was a picture of a class of 
servant, which alas ! has died under the 
frosty breath of culture, an impossible 
product of the last part of the nine- 
, teenth century. She very soon boasted a 
list of regular customers in the suburbs 
for her country produce, so that she 
scarce reached the city proper. 

“If I had four times as much I could 
sell it,” she said triumphantly to her 
mistress as she returned and made her 
bi-weekly report. “ As soon as our 
waggon turns into the square, one and 
another is after us. The ‘ sparrow- 
grass ’ went off like ‘ hot cakes,’ and so 
did the leaves of strawberries and the 
peas. I haven’t brought back so much 
as a head of lettuce. Miss Ruth.” 

“ It’s awful fun,” said Lionel. “We’ve 
got to hold on to; our butter for regular 
customers or they’d never get it; and 
the eggs have quite a reputation, Ruth. 
Just look at the money we’ve got! ” 

Ruth gaily tossed the canvas bag 
across to her mother, whose look of 
relief as she set the pile of sixpences 
and shillings into rows was reward 
enough to the resolute worker. 

“ Only wait till we get the marsh into 
order,” she said, cheerfully. “ Dr. Seth 
has set out some celery plants to¬ 
day-’ ’ 

“Well,” said Lionel, “ then if you 
have much more to send, you’ll have to 
buy another horse and waggon, for 
Bellerophon is getting worn out. He 
groaned horribly all the way home.” 


“ Go and give him an extra measure 
of corn then,” said Ritqhie, “ or I will. 
And when Ruth buys the new waggon 
I’ll drive it and be market-woman.” 

“ Oh, Miss Ritchie, dear, that would 
never do,” said old Molly quite shocked. 

“ What would people say ? ” 

“ It is not anyone’s business to say 
anything,” said Ritchie, valiantly. 

“ Meantime,” said Mrs. Marphell 
much amused, “as the day seems suffi¬ 
ciently remote ere Ruth forces us to 
‘ build new barns,’ we can leave this 
disputed question as to whether our 
Ritchie shall become market-woman or 
not! ” 

The whole family were obliged to 
confess that time was carrying their 
lives on at express speed. Summer gave 
way to the approach of autumn, and the 
woodlands invited ardent spirits to par¬ 
take of its harvest of nuts and black¬ 
berries. No need to say that Lionel was 
a frequent visitor at this sylvan banquet, 
or that he plodded homewards heavily 
burdened with the riches that were 
offered to the industrious harvester. 

At length the days grew perceptibly 
shorter, and a fire on the hearth was a 
delightful centre to the cheerful family, 
whose circle was continually enlarged 
by the charm of the rector’s personality 
since that memorable afternoon with 
the church-choir. 

One evening, as the ladies of the family 
busied themselves with sundry repairs 
to old garments, a cry of rapture was 
heard from Molly and Lionel in the 
kitchen, and Frank Treherne walked as 
quietly into the room as though he had 
not been away for upwards of three 
years. 

But he was not received in so indifferent 
a manner, and perhaps the suspicious 
brightness of the rather retreating eyes 
had its origin in an emotion he did not 
choose to show. 

“I’m awfully glad to see you all,” 
was his anything but original remark 
when the first enthusiastic greetings 
were over, and he held out his hand 
again to Ruth, who clasped it with both 
hers. 

“My dear Frank, how good it is to 
see you again. I have missed you more 
than words can say.” 

“ Did you bring the monkey ? ” from 
Lionel. 

“ I did not. You see after all he 
might not have been comfortable in the 
hen house,” said Frank with much 
amusement. “ But I have picked up a 
host of odds and ends for your collections 
as a peace-offering.” 

Frank Treherne was not what is 
usually termed a handsome man ; his 
features had a homely appearance, it 
was easy to see that he had no long line 
of ancestors at his back in this lack of 
racial traits. But for all that he had a 
distinguished manner, and bore himself 
with the graceful ease of a man who has 
ever been fortune’s favourite, and who 
has had the best opportunities which 
riches can give in the matter of education 
and travel. 

As he took his seat amongst them 
again the Marphells could have believed 
he had never been away, for he had the 
faculty (rare enough) of fitting into his 


own peculiar niche in the family, no matter 
how frequently he might be obliged to 
leave it vacant. 

“Your room is ready for you, as it 
always has and will be,” said Ruth, 
beaming on the traveller. 

“ What will you say to me,” replied 
he, when I tell you that I have engaged 
a whole posse of servants, and mean to 
entrench myself at the Birches ! ” 

“ But what will you do with the Ameri¬ 
cans?” cried Lionel. “They’ve got 
your house! ” 

“ Oh, no ! only the modern part, and 
even that they will vacate next week. 
They are 1 Will-o’-the-Wisps,’ you know, 
and are merely here enpassant." 

“ Of course, we shall feel horribly dis¬ 
appointed not to have you herewith us,” 
said Mrs. Marphell, “though we all agree 
that it is really your duty to take up your 
position in the county, my dear Frank.” 

“But I shall miss my eldest son,” 
said Mr. Marphell, feeling for Frank’s 
hand. 

“ Oh, I shall be over here every 
minute,” said Frank, who did not give 
a sign of the effort it cost him to make 
this change. “And you must come 
over and stay with me, uncle, for weeks 
at a time. You and this piece of quick¬ 
silver here,” with a glance at Lionel. 

“ I believe I shall miss you more than 
anyone,” said Ruth. “ Somehow I have 
always thought you would continue to 
occupy your little room under the eaves ; 
but really, Frank, I am glad you are 
going to open your house, and I shall 
get used to the change after a time.” 

“It’s going to be worse for me than 
for you,” said Frank, quietly. “I am 
a gregarious individual, and not too 
fond of my own company. But still I 
think it best to begin my duties as land¬ 
lord. I find my steward antagonises 
the old-fashioned farmers here, and I 
must attend to my affairs personally. 

I could not do this did I live away from 
the estate.” 

“You are quite right, and we shall 
make the change as easy for you as 
possible,” said Mrs. Marphell, “ by 
keeping our bemoanings to ourselves.” 

Then the party broke up, and pre¬ 
pared to go upstairs; but Frank for a 
moment held Ruth back, and said 
softly— 

“ Ruth, I have the most ungovernable 
horror of entering that house. Can you 
come over with me in the morning ? 
Your kind, wholesome face will frighten 
away those ghosts that haunt my 
memory.” 

“Of course I will come,” rejoined 
Ruth. “And I am more than willing 
to undertake to scare away any number 
oi ghosts raised by a feeble-minded im¬ 
aginative child, as you were when you 
ran away from it to us.” 

“ Not so feeble-minded as you think,” 
rejoined Frank ; “ and imagination is 
not my strong point. However, let us 
leave all that until to-morrow.” 

“I wonder if he is going to tell me 
what frightened him so,” said Ruth to 
herself. ‘ ‘ There is something mysterious 
about that time which he never seemed 
to wish to explain. I wish he would 
tell me.” 

(To be continued .) 
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THE TURNING OF THE LANE. 

By The LADY DUNBOYNE. 


CHAPTER II. 

Rose rode and played tennis more 
vigorously than ever that summer, and 
many people besides her indulgent 
father called her heartless. But there 
was one who always indignantly contra¬ 
dicted the assertion, one to whom she 
was always kind and tender in an odd, 
underhand, mysterious way, sending 
her the finest fruit and flowers from her 
garden, driving her out in her pony- 
carriage on hot days, or bringing down 
parcels of new story-books from London, 
and that was Victor Cory ton’s delicate 
little sister Gwendolen. 

“ She spoils the child,” said sensible 
Frances when talking the matter over 
with her mother ; “ but I don’t think it is 
entirely for poor Gwen’s own sake. And 
it is about the most harmless method of 
flirtation that could be devised, and one 
of which Victor need never be made 
aware.” 

“My poor Victor!” murmured the 
mother softly, and her daughter, as she 
kissed her, echoed the sigh. 

The road sloped upward still—there 
was no shelter, no pleasant nook in which 
to turn aside from the glare of summer or 
the biting cold of winter blasts, onward 
and upward still the hardships must be 
faced, and the brave hearts that had 
borne so much must brace themselves 
for more. 

For money was very scarce that year, 
and Gwendolen’s medicines and Char¬ 
lie’s school expenses were an increas¬ 
ingly heavy pull on the over-strained 
exchequer. 

It came at last to their giving up a 
regular servant altogether, and Frances 
and Mabel took it in turns to manage 
the kitchen department with only the 
help of a girl who had left school and 
had not yet succeeded in obtaining a 
permanent place. 

Poor Mabel! Those “ cooking weeks ” 
were the secret misery of her life, though 
she was too brave to let her mother 
discover the fact, knowing well how it 
would add to her already over-heavy 
burden. 

It may be a minor trouble, but it is 
trying to have to ruin pretty white hands 
and a rose-leaf complexion over a 
kitchen fire and heavy iron pots and 
pans, for the latest refinements of 
modern cuisine were luxuries too ex¬ 
pensive for the Coryton household. 

Good, hard-working Frances, who 
never flinched from any labours, however 
distasteful, would have spared her sister 
by taking a double share of the burden 
on her own willing shoulders ; but this 
Mabel would not allow, and especially 
during the days that John Hargreaves 
was able to spend at Glossington while 
enjoying a hard-earned holiday. 

John Hargreaves was the “super¬ 
numerary brother,” as school-girl Esther 
asserted, of the family, one who, if times 
were to mend, aspired (in the golden 
days of which young people happily are 
slow to give up a lingering hope) to 
claim a yet nearer tie. 


For seven years he and Frances Cory¬ 
ton had patiently waited for that turning 
in the lane, which no sign-post seemed 
as yet to indicate. 

“It would be far better for you to give 
it up and make a fresh start untram¬ 
melled,” poor Frances said in one of her 
rarely-indulged fits of depression. “ It 
is the worst thing possible for you to be 
hanging on in this way, wasting your 
youth ; and I see no hope of things ever 
being more possible, even if I could be 
spared-” 

“Oh, we could square that with the 
mother and Mab,” said John cheerfully. 
“ There’s Esther growing older too— 
they’ll get on all right. Don’t lose 
heart, dear old girl. I’ve only served 
the half of Jacob’s apprenticeship yet, 
and I shan’t care a bit if I get his re¬ 
ward at the end. Besides, I am putting 
by a trifle every year,” 

“And half-starving yourself to do 
that! ” 

“Not I! ” and John squared his broad 
shoulders and laughed his cheery laugh. 

“ Couldn’t be in better condition for 
athletics. I’ve entered for the mile race 
at the county sports, and mean to win it 
too ! And I don’t despair of getting a 
better agency one of these days. These 
small ones I’m managing now are good 
practice in various ways.” 

“ Mr. Lyndhurst says, that nowadays 
money is so scarce amongst landed 
proprietors, that very few can afford to 
pay a good agent. I do believe he 
would have taken you himself if he 
hadn’t promised his cousin the appoint¬ 
ment.” 

“Ah, well, something will turn up; 
and meantime, it’s a bit of luck that my 
work brings me down in these parts 
from time to time, so that I get a sight 
of my Frances ! You must keep your 
spirits up, darling; remember the night 
is darkest before the dawn.” 

“ That’s what mother says when her 
heart is very heavy and she hardly knows 
where to turn amongst the conflicting 
worries. Dear mother! I envy her 
hopeful spirit and the cheery little wren’s 
chirp with which she always comforts 
her nestlings. Who has had a harder 
life than she, and borne it more nobly ? ” 

“ And her early days must have been 
so different! What’s the name of that 
rich old cousin of yours ? Didn’t you 
tell me they were almost brought ud 
together ? ’ ’ 

“Lady Willingham. I was called 
after her husband, Sir Francis. She is 
some years older than mother; but they 
used to be constantly together when 
Cousin Caroline was just grown up, and 
mother a very pretty and precocious 
child.” 

“Isn’t there any hope of her doing 
something for you in the future, or at 
any rate, for some of the family ? She 
has no children of her own, I think.” 

“No, the only one died; but it is a 
sort of understood thing that she will 
leave everything to her nephew, Sydney 
Morell. He is always staying there, 


and is in fact the unacknowledged heir, 
though Cousin Caroline, like many old 
ladies, likes to keep up a little show of 
mystery as to her intentions. Perhaps 
she thinks it keeps Sydney more on his 
good behaviour.” 

“ And what sort of fellow is he ? Why 
should not Mab turn her pretty face to 
account and do the family a good turn 
by captivating him ? ” 

“Don’t, John! I hate to hear you 
make worldly-wise suggestions, only you 
do it in such a transparently honest and 
transcendently clumsy way! But if you 
saw Sydney, you would feel that such an 
idea in connection with our Mab is little 
short of sacrilege. He is—well, a 
horror ! I can’t use any other word.” 

“ Sour grapes, my Francie ? Would 
your judgment have been more charit¬ 
able if a certain poverty-stricken land- 
agent had not been in existence ? ” 

“ I don’t believe I could have endured 
Sydney Morell if there were not another 
man in the world. Cousin Caroline may 
have had some such floating notion long 
ago ; but even she sees the impossibility 
now, more and more as the years go on. 
She carries her economical notions 
rather far, though a kind-hearted woman 
at heart; but he is an absolute skin¬ 
flint, as I fear the poor Woodhayes 
tenants will find when he comes into 
possession. But, after all, that is all 
vague speculation, for Cousin Caroline 
is only a few years older than mother, 
and may outlive us all.” 

“ Does she never do any little kind¬ 
ness in remembrance of ‘auld lane- 
syne ? ’ ” 5 

“ One of us is usually invited there 
every summer and expected to be useful, 
or ornamental, as the case may be. I 
believe she would always prefer to have 
mother, but she can’t often leave the 
children. Then, let me be just, Cousin 
Caroline did send Harold a handsome 
tip when he got his first school-prize, 
and once or twice she has helped about 
giving Gwendolen a few weeks at the 
sea. ^ And that is a help not to be 
despised,” the good elder sister added, 
the tears coming into her eyes as from 
the window she caught sight of the little 
girl’s fragile form. “Poor dear! If 
we could only afford to give her more 
change and bracing air, she might still 
have some enjoyment in life. Nothing 
tries my faith more than to see her 
looking so faded and wizen and unchild- 
like, and to know that a little more of 
that wretched article called money would 
provide a cure for every ill.” 

“I’m not going to preach to you,” 
said John quietly, “and I don’t believe 
it is needed.. Your faith may be tried, 
but it will shine out the brighter for the 
fiery ordeal. Trust on, my Francie! 
Remember your pretty little allegory to 
the children! The turning of the lane 
may be nearer than we can guess, 
and only the clouds of dust be hiding 
it from our sight.” 

(To be concluded.) 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


American Salad. —To make this you can 
easily at any time sow a little celery seed in a 
box and cut it when it is about the size of 
mustard and cress. Chop it up finely and add 
some sliced cold boiled potatoes, two or three 
truffles or mushrooms sliced very finely, a few 
nasturtium leaves and the white of an egg 
chopped into tiny dice, tossing all in tar- 
tare sauce. A very pretty way of serving it 
is to place the salad in a small glass dish and 
stand this in an entree dish and fill up the 
space round with broken ice and some autumn 
leaves. You might add to the salad about 
two leaves of the middle of the heart of a 
cabbage, raw, chopped very finely. 

Here are two simple and inexpensive, yet 
very pleasant, recipes :— 

Potato Rissoles. — These are a welcome 
variant to curry, stew, and the other methods 
of using up odds and ends of meat. Mince 
the required quantity of meat finely, add a 
little sweet herb, chopped parsley, and one 
egg. Mix into a firm paste, divide into six 
portions, moulding each portion into the form 
of a kidney potato. Having boiled the needed 
number of potatoes, mash them, adding pep¬ 
per, salt, and one egg, then beat the mass into 
a creamy pulp. Take the portions of meat, 
covering each w r ith the mashed potato, then 
fry in boiling fat until they are light brown in 
colour. 

Eve's Pudding —For this delicious pudding 
take a quarter of a pound respectively of suet, 
raisins, currants and sugar, half a pound of 
bread crumbs, three apples chopped fine, a 
little grated lemon peel and two eggs. Mix 
the whole well together, put in a buttered 
basin, boil for three hours, and serve with 
wine or lemon sauce. 

Eggs and Rice. —Fry two ounces of 
butter a golden colour. Break six eggs care¬ 
fully into a pan, sprinkling them with salt and 
pepper, and when the white begins to set, turn 


USEFUL HINTS. 

over each egg with a flat spoon, so that they may 
be cooked on both sides. Have ready four 
ounces of boiled rice, with one ounce of butter, 
and one ounce of grated cheese stirred into it. 
Take out the eggs from the pan, and put on a 
dish, with the rice round them. 

Eggs alla Veneziana. —Soak two ounces 
of bread-crumbs in half a pint of milk, and 
when the bread-crumbs have absorbed the milk, 
add six eggs, salt and pepper to taste, and a 
pinch of nutmeg. Beat all well together and 
fry brown in boiling lard or butter. 

Eggs and Tomatoes. —Scald six or seven 
large ripe tomatoes, remove the skins and seeds, 
and cut them up in small pieces. Add a 
small bunch of herbs, and fry in boiling oil 
or butter for a few minutes. Remove the herbs, 
place the tomatoes round the pan, and pour 
in the centre six whisked eggs. When the 
eggs are set sprinkle them with pepper and 
salt. Serve hot, with eggs in the centre, and 
tomatoes round, and garnish with fried 
parsley. 

Egg Powder. 

Four ounces ot dried bicarbonate of soda, 
oue ounce and three quarters of dried cream 
of tartar, one ounce of dried tartaric acid, six 
ounces of dried ground rice, sufficient fluid of 
extract of saffron to colour. The extract of 
saffron should be well mixed with the ground 
rice, and well dried. 

Custard Powder. 

Four ounces of dried arrowroot, four ounces 
of dried corn-flour, twelve drops of oil of bitter 
almonds, six drops of oil of nutmeg. Mix 
well. 

Baking Powder. 

Four ounces and a half of dried cream of 
tartar, two ounces of dried bicarbonate of soda, 
one ounce and a half of dried ground rice. * Mix 
well, and sift; keep in a dry place. 


Cream for Chapped Hands, etc. 

Four grammes of oxide of bismuth, thirty 
grammes of oleic acid, twelve grammes of 
white wax, thirty-six grammes of white vase¬ 
line, three drops of otto of rose. Make a 
cream ; apply three times a day. 

Chilblain Tablet. 

Three ounces of white vaseline, one ounce 
and a half of white wax, half an ounce of white 
resin, half an ounce of camphor flowers, three 
drams of oil of cajuput. Melt the resin and 
wax, add the vaseline, then when somewhat 
cooled, stir in camphor and oil. 

Antichafe Nursery Powder. 

Three ounces of powdered fullers-earth, 
three drams of powdered boric acid, six drams 
of powdered oxide of zinc, three ounces of pow¬ 
dered wheat starch, half an ounce of powdered 
orris root, three drams of essence of bergamotte. 
Mix the powders thoroughly, add the essence 
of bergamotte, and pass through a fine sieve. 

Heliotrope Hair Oil. 

Eight ounces of oil of sweet almonds, six¬ 
teen grains of heliotropin, sufficient alkanet 
root to colour. Digest at a gentle heat; lastly 
strain. 

Furniture Polish. 

Five ounces of linseed oil, one ounce of 
spirits of turpentine ; one dram of alkanet root 
to colour. Digest for a day or two, then 
strain, and add to the following previously 
mixed. One ounce of butyr of antimony, two 
ounces of distilled vinegar, two ounces of dis¬ 
tilled water, two ounces of methylated spirits, 
half an ounce of solution of ammonia. Bottle, 
and keep well corked. 

Furniture Paste. 

Six ounces of best kerosine, one ounce of 
best yellow resin, one dram of best vermilion 
to colour, ten ounces of spirits of turpentine. 
Digest at a gentle heat for an hour or so, then 
strain, and stir constantly until cold. 



OLD P O (E) S Y RINGS. 

By CLOTILDA MARSON. 

We looked at posy rings, my Love and I, 

With eyes that sought the tender story old 

That lay there for no heartless folk to pry, 

But hidden silent in the smooth-worn gold. 

They put a life’s love in one eager word, 

Or dared dull death to chill a lover’s heart; 

His dearest gift they trusted to their Lord, 

Or told of love that heeds not bitterest smart. 

And in the gold of all was mixed earth’s dust:— 

Here deepest joy, but there writ gnawing pain: 

Or brave young love the world’s stern wheel had crushed, 
And hearts once pure that suffered deadly stain. 

Yet still our hearts thrilled to their message low,— 

“ Time runs away, but Love doth ceaseless flow.” 


The mottoes that chiefly suggested these lines were— 
“This and my heart.” 

“Not this but me.” 

“You deare.” 

“This hath no end, my swetest frend.” 

“ Remember Him that dyed for thee, and after Him re¬ 
member me.” 

“Hurt not that heart whose joy thou art.” 

“Let Death lead Love to rest.” 

“Sin no more—lest sin consume thee and thy store.” 
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COOKERY. 

Georgie. —There is nothing - of an original character 
in the pudding called by sailors a “plum-duff.’' 
The term “duff” in provincial English means 
“ dough ” ; and the “duff” is a stiff flour pudding 
boiled in a bag, and improved by currants and 
raisins. 

Thomas Shaw. —What are called “brandy-snaps” 
are “ ginger-snaps,” and it is one of the man}' in¬ 
stances of a misnomer, for there is no brandy in 
them. Take one cup of molasses, half a cup of 
baking-powder, one teaspoonful ot ginger, and one 
teaspoonful of soda ; flour the paste and roll it thin, 
and bake quickly. We have seen a recipe in which 
brandy formed a component part; but this was ex¬ 
ceptional, and were better omitted. We much 
regret that your letter was lost to sight for so long. 

Gipsy. —Read the recipe for “corn-flour blanc¬ 
mange ” which is printed on the covers of all the 
packets containing the flour. 

Rosebud asks for a recipe for “ German butter- 
cake.” Take two pounds and a half of flour, one 
pound of butter, quarter of a pound of powdered 
sugar, some grated bitter almonds and powdered 
cardamom, the grated rind of half a lemon, also 
two eggs, four yolks of eggs, half a pint of milk, and 
one ounce of veast. Put the flour into a basin, 
hollow it in the centre ; mix the yeast with the 
milk, and make a paste of the whole ; then throw a 
cloth over it, and leave it near the fire for upwards 
of half an hour that it may rise ; add the butter, the 
eggs, sugar, and spices, and mix all carefully into a 
smooth paste, and leave it to rise again ; then roll 
out the paste to the thickness of half an inch, put it 
on a tin plate, pour half a pound of melted butter 
over it, about half a pound of sugar finely powdered 
and flavoured with vanilla, and a quarter of a pound 
of grated almonds; then bake in a well-heated 
oven till it be of a light brown colour. This recipe 
is translated from the German. 


ART. 

Annie H. L. S.—The reason of the failure in your 
crystolium painting seems to be damp in some 
shape, or else they are improperly dressed. 

Flossy Locket. —i. The 17th of June, 1873, was a 
Tuesday.—2. The “ cochineal insect ” was first in¬ 
troduced into Europe in 1523, from Mexico, but it 
is now produced in the East Indies, and at Algiers 
as well as in Europe. The insects are scraped from 
the cacti on which they live, and are killed by boil¬ 
ing water, and then dried in the sun ; 70,000 of 
these small creatures goto one pound of cochineal. 

Esperanck shows a certain amount of cleverness in 
her little sketch, and would probably do well if 
taught by a good master. 

Doi.lih.—Y ou should go to the nearest school of art. 

Mrs. ’Enery ’Awkins has, we think, made a mistake 
in the motto. u Vincit veritas ”—“ Truth prevails” 
is probably what is meant. 

Edelweiss would require training for wood-carving, 
but the manual part of the training is not difficult, 
requiring more delicacy of touch and artistic taste 
than anything else. Of course, if you can make 
your own designs you would be more valuable to 
an employer, as original designers arc much in 
•■equest. 

May (Brussels).—We are glad that our drawing 
competition pleases you so much, as well as our 
puzzles. Your English is excellent, and does you 
credit. We cannot make any such arrangement as 
you suggest about the stamps of the office corre¬ 
spondence. 

Ella (Moscow). We are delighted to be able to help 
you. One drop of eau de cologne and a mere speck 
of pure white glycerine will remelt pans of water- 
colours ; but the mixture must be carefully done. 
“ Moist-colours ” is the usual name. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Frances S.—1. French-Canadians are called “Ca¬ 
nadians ” as correctly as any other Canadians who 
are not of French extraction.—2. Paderewski is 
one of the greatest of our modern pianists. 

A. G. Eckel (Barbados) and Mabelle (Bahamas). 
—1. The origin of the application of the term 
“ brick” to a good fellow is given by Plutarch, in 
his life of Agcsilaus, King of Sparta. An ambas¬ 
sador from Epirus was shown by him over his capi¬ 
tal ; the visitor knowing that the king was prac¬ 
tically the ruler of Greece, and therefore expecting 
to see huge fortifications for the defence of the 
principal cities, and finding none, he questioned 
the king about it. “ Indeed ! thou canst not have 
looked very carefully; ” replied his host. “ Come 
with me to-morrow morning and I will show you 
the walls of Sparta.” The next day he led him out 
upon the plains, where his army was drawn up in 
line of battle. “These are the walls of Sparta, 
10,000 men, and every man a brick ” (or equiva¬ 
lent to a stone in a fortification).—2. The other 
question refers to a word which is probably of 
the old language of the province. It is not 
French. 

Poor and Ignorant—i. “ Rcusin ” is so-called from 
T. A. Reusy, an Austrian mineralogist. It is com¬ 
posed of a sulphate of soda and magnesia found in 
the form of a mealy efflorescence, sometimes crys¬ 
tallised in flat, six-sided prisms, and in acicular 
crystals — meaning “ needle-shaped ” — acicula 
being the Latin for a small needle.—2. We have an¬ 
swered your second question as to the origin of the 
term “ Celestials,” applied to the Chinese. We 
are glad to hear that “ the ‘ G. O. P.’ is an educa¬ 
tion in itself,” from which “you obtain so much 
help.” 

Mrs. Bentley.— The “obergine,” or “aubergine,” 
called “ the egg-plant,” is discussed in our series 
on “ Little-Known Fruits,” and will be found in 
the part which appeared in March, 1894, page 281. 
In this article you will find directions for cooking 
them. You could obtain them from Covent Gar¬ 
den, sent up in a small hamper; and probably they 
could be ordered by your greengrocer from Man¬ 
chester or Liverpool. 

J. Lowrie. —The “Golden Number” is that which 
marks the position of any given year in the lunar 
cycle, which is a period of ten years. It was dis¬ 
covered by an Athenian philosopher (Meton) that 
at the end of every such period the new moons take 
place on the same days of the months^whereon they 
happened before its commencement. This dis¬ 
covery was considered of such great importance 
that the rule for finding the moon’s age thereby 
was inscribed on a tablet in letters of gold, and set 
up in the imarket-place at Athens. Hence the 
name by which it is dignified. 

Mab. —1. We regret to say that our first and second 
volumes are entirely out of print. So you will have 
to make up your set by application to the holders 
of second-hand book-stalls or shops.—2. To destroy 
insects, such as moths and butterflies, for a collec- 
t ; on, procure a wide-mouthed bottle, such as is em¬ 
ployed for pickles, and get a chemist to place in it 
one ounce of cyanide of potassium and one ounce 
of rock ammonia. Then put in the fly, and ask the 
chemist to cover the „top with plaster of Paris. 
This will destroy it at once, yet leave its beauty 
intact. 

Teacher inquires the meaning of the word “ com¬ 
mon,” as forming part of the title of the Church of 
England Prayer-Book. It simply means that the 
prayers are designed for general and public use, as 
distinguished from private or family prayers. They 
were free and common to all. The term is em¬ 
ployed in the same sense, as applied to an open 
piece of ground unappropriated by any private indi- 
■\idual, but the use and enjoyment of which is 
“ common ” to all alike. This country abounds in 
these commons, which are so valuable to those who 
have no gardens nor cultivated pleasure-grounds in 
their neighbourhood. 

Sweet Briar. —Young people of both sexes attain 
their majority at twenty-one. But a dutiful daugh¬ 
ter is never “free from her parents,” to a certain 
extent at least, for she owes them honour and gra¬ 
titude, and every kindness and consideration in her 
power to render them. 

Devonia. —Mrs. Humphrey Ward is the daughter 
ot Thomas Arnold, author of the Manual of Eng¬ 
lish Literature , and granddaughter of Dr. Arnold, 
of Rugby. 

A. M. B.—There are many Homes for Inebriates. 
There is one at Ebenezer Terrace, Kennington 
Park, S.E. Address, the Secretary, and there is 
another for women at Bedfont, near Feltham, Mid¬ 
dlesex. Address the Secretary, and one at Ellison 
I,edge, Finchley. Address, Ayerst, Church House, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. (Women’s 
Union, C.E.T.S). 

“Carline.” —1. The phrase “ cleanliness is, indeed, 
next to godliness,” is extracted from a Sermon 
on Dress by John Wesley.—2. At a dinner- 
irty the master of the house leads out the chief 
idy—either in social position, or dignity of age— 
before anyone else. Last of all the lady of the 
house follows, having reserved for the guest to 
whom the right of precedence is due, the honour of 
conducting his hostess—at whose right hand he sits 
at table. 


Wanting to Know.— We should like to give you a 
favourable opinion of the lines you have sent us ; 
but they have no pretentions to being poetry, and 
as mere verses are quite incorrect, your spelling 
also is very bad, and the grammar likewise. “ The 
Lord has took her out of sight,” is an example. 
But the feelings you express are what we were glad 
to read, and we wish your upward path may be one 
of increasing light and grace. 

“ Mythane Bodychan.” —Perhaps you might find a 
vacant berth in the Chelsea Hospital for Women, 
I ulham Road, London, S.W. Women pay accord¬ 
ing to their means, and to “ the actually poor gra¬ 
tuitous treatment is given.” “ In no respect what¬ 
ever are the free patients less generously treated 
than the paying patients.” We think that treat¬ 
ment may be had free of cost at the Royal Hospital, 
Waterloo Bridge Road, London, S.E. There is 
also the Samaritan Free Hospital for Women and 
Children, Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, 
London, W. Write to the Secretary, Mr. George 
.Scudamore. 

Gertrude J. Wackrell.— The plaid of the Graham 
clan consists of a little upwards of inch squares 
of dark blue and black, enclosed large squares of 
nearly three inches square, and of rather light green 
in two shades, like the blue, and crossed with 
white—blue, green and black being the colours, 
with no admixture of any other colour. 

Etiquette Seeker.— Never put a knife to your lips, 
such a habit stamps the person who does it as a 
vulgar person, not accustomed to the habits of 
“ polite society.” If a man in a good position be 
seen. to do it, he would be pitied as one whose 
training had been neglected. In a woman it 
would be still less excusable. Raise a small piece 
of cheese to your mouth on a small piece of bread 
or biscuit. 

Miles.— The whole history of Sir John Talbot, K.G., 
sixth Baron Talbot, who married Maud, eldest 
daughter, and co-heir of Thomas Nevil, Lord Fur- 
nival, is to be found in Sir Bernard Burke’s “ Peer¬ 
age and Baronetage.” He was summoned to par¬ 
liament in 1409, as Johannes Talbot de Furnyvall, 
and was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland during seven 
years. He was called by Shakespeare “ the great 
Alcides of the field,” being one of the most re¬ 
nowned captains of his time. He served in France 
under Henry V., and was with him when he died ; 
and he sustained the cause of Henry VI. in battle 
after battle with great success ; but suffered a tem¬ 
porary defeat by “the Maid of Orleans,” at Patay, 
1429, when he was made a prisoner. Being ex¬ 
changed for Ambrose de Lore, he recommenced 
his active military service, and was rewarded with 
the Earldom of Shrewsbury, May 20th, 1442. Once 
more reinstated as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, he 
was elevated to the peerage of that country, July 
17th, 1446, as Earl of Waterford. Once again he 
took active service, commanded a fleet, and took 
Falaise ; and as Lieutenant of the Duchy of Aqui¬ 
taine, he took Bordeaux and other towns ; and, 
marching to the relief of .Chastillon, met the 
besieging French army under their greatest 
leader, Dunois, July 20th, 1453, and then in the 
eightieth year of his age, he received a mortal 
wound in the thigh, and died immediately. He 
had been victorious in forty battles and skir¬ 
mishes, and his death proved fatal to the English 
dominion in France. He left two sons by his first 
wife. 

Celia Myra. —We r thank you for your kind letter, 
and draw your attention to a series of articles on 
the subject of such exercises as you name just 
appearing, or about to appear, in this paper. 

Noiram Sivad. —1. We recommend you to obtain a 
dictionary of English and Polish to enlighten you 
on the question.—2. As to the training of the voice 
for sacred music, we think your friend would do 
well to attend the choir practice at some church 
where there is a good director; or obtain private 
lessons from him. 

Sir Peter.— Write to the secretary of the Civil 
Service Commissioners Office, Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 

Ambulance Pupil.—i. The phrase, “When Greek 
joins (or meets) Greek, then is the tug of war,” is to 
be found in the drama of “Alexander the Great,” 
slightly altered, and the reference is to the deter¬ 
mined opposition shown to the Kings of Macedonia 
(Philip and Alexander) by the Greek cities.—2. The 
origin of the name “ clock,” given to the decoration 
running down the ankle of a stocking, is thought to 
have been the resemblance between it and the pen¬ 
dulum of a clock. 

Pelican. —1. The 7th of September, 1874, fell on a 
Monday.—2. Scrap-books are specially wanted in 
children’s hospitals and cripples’ homes. Of these 
there is a great choice, and we scarcely know which 
to specify. Perhaps such a gift may be valued and 
well-bestowed on Cheyne Hospital, for sick and 
incurable children, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
Address, the Secretary, Mr. P. Blunt. 

Marie should write to our Publishing Department 
for any volumes of our Magazine, or separate num¬ 
bers. The editor has nothing to do with the sale 
of the Society’s publications. We think that 
vol. x. is still to be had. “Dress Allowances,” 
and what we should afford for dress on certain 
specified means will be found in vol. x., Decem¬ 
ber 1st, 1888, page 140, and March 2nd, 1889, 
page 340. 
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AM going 
to White- 
ley’s this 
after¬ 
noon,” 
said Ju¬ 
liet. “I 
am told 
he has the 
prettiest 
cotton 
dre s ses, 
and so 
cheap 
that it is 
really 
econo my 
to buy 
them 
there.” 
Like other 
young 
lad i e s 
given to 
extrava¬ 
gant expenditure, Juliet liked to main¬ 
tain that she studied economy in her 
purchases. 

“ I admire your practice of economy,” 
said Salome. “ You go to the other 
side of London to buy a thing a few 
pence cheaper than you would get it 
here, and never take into consideration 
the money you spend in travelling to 
•ind fro.” 

“I do take it into ccnsideration,” 
protested Juliet, “and I am sure that I 
shall save my railway fare three or four 
times over by buying there. You need 
not think I am so foolish as to go all 
that way to buy a yard or two of ribbon. 

I shall make several purchases when I 
am there.” 

“Of that I have no doubt,” said 
Salome with a smile that provoked 
Juliet. “ You will buy half-a-dozen 
things you do not want because they 
happen to be cheap, and delude yourself 
with the idea that that is economy.” 

“ Oh, I hope Juliet will not buy things 
that she does not want,” said Mrs. 
Tracy, cheerfully. “ If you would not 
mind waiting till to-morrow I believe I 
could go with you, darling. Perhaps I 
might see some curtains there that would 
do for the drawing-room.” 

Juliet shook her head impatiently. 

“ Oh, mother, I must go to-day,” she 
said, “ I do so want to get something to 
wear that is not mourning.” 

For Juliet had not yet entirely cast off 
the black she had donned as mourning 
for her uncle. The soft greys, the dainty 
admixtures of black and white which 
she was now wearing became her 
charmingly ; but Juliet was wearying of 
these. Her mother looked at her as 
she spoke, and wondered a little that 
Juliet should be so impatient to leave off 
her mourning for the uncle who had 
been so good to her, and to whom she 
owed so much. Were young girls with 
all their freshness and bloom apt to be 
a trifle hard-hearted ? But Mrs. Tracy 
dismissed the thought as it arose. It 
was not to be expected that a girl should 
grieve long for an elderly man. What 


more natural than that she should crave 
fresh and pretty clothes ! Ralph Tracy 
would not have wished her to wear 
black for him at all. 

Juliet went away to get ready to go 
out. To Whiteley’s she must go, 
whether her mother approved or not, 
and nothing did she less desire than 
that anyone should accompany her on 
this shopping expedition, since she ex¬ 
pected to meet Algernon in Westbourne 
Grove. 

A worried, almost a care-worn look 
came to Juliet’s young face as soon as 
she was alone. The burden of the secret 
pledge she had given weighed heavily 
upon her heart. Was it a pledge ? She 
had not meant it to be ; she had not 
actually promised to be his wife ; but 
she knew that Algernon regarded her 
as betrothed to him. She hated the 
secrecy on which he insisted as a cruel 
necessity of their case. What was to 
come of it all, she would ask herself with 
a thrill of terror. If only her mother 
knew ! She would sigh at one moment, 
and the next she would shiver with dread 
at the thought that her mother might 
possibly one day discover her duplicity. 

When Juliet ran into the dining-room 
to give her mother the kiss, without 
bestowing which she never left her for 
any length of time, the result of uneasy 
thought was visible in the way her 
delicate brows were contracted. Her 
mother looked at her anxiously, wonder¬ 
ing why it was that she now so often 
detected this expression of worry on 
Juliet’s face. Must the girl lose the 
bright, open, child-like expression which 
had been one of her greatest charms ? 
But as she watched her, Juliet’s, look 
changed to one of excitement and sur¬ 
prise. She was standing by the window 
and she had caught sight of a familiar 
form passing the gate. 

“Oh, mother,” she exclaimed, “ I do 
believe that was Mr. Mainprice who 
went by! It was wonderfully like him. 
Whoever he is, he has gone to Mr. 
Ainger’s,” she reported, as she stretched 
herself on tip-toe to get a better view of 
the individual in question. “I really 
think it is Mr. Mainprice.” 

“Very likety,” said Salome quietly; 

“ a Mr. Mainprice is coming to conduct 
special sendees at St. Jude’s next week. 

I wondered if he could be the one you 
knew. I think Mr. Hayes called him 
the Rev. Arthur Mainprice.” 

“Then it is the same,” said Juliet, 

“ and that is why he is here.” 

“ Oh, 1 am very glad of that,” said 
Mrs. Trac}^ brightly. “I liked him so 
when we met him at Lynton. And you 
seemed to take to him, Juliet. You will 
like to hear him preach.” 

But Juliet’s face had fallen. Thoughts 
had been awakened within her that had 
a bitter flavour. 

“ I do not know about that,” she said 
as she turned to go. “It does not 
follow because you like a man to talk to 
that vou will like to hear him preach.” 

She went hurriedly from the house and 
walked at her quickest pace towards 
the station. She was presently aware 
of firm, quick steps coming behind her. 
Fast as she walked they walked faster, 
till they slackened at her side. 


“ I thought I could not be mistaken,” 
said the pleasant voice of Mr. Main- 
price. “ How do you do, Miss Tracy ? 
I caught sight of you as you came from 
that house, and I have been hurrying 
since to overtake you.” 

“I am very well, thank you, Mr. 
Mainprice,” said Juliet. “So you are 
in London again. We last met at 
Lynton, if you remember.” 

“ I am not likely to forget it,” he 
replied. “ It will soon be a year since 
we met. How much has happened 
since ! ” 

“ Yes,” said Juliet, looking down. 

He observed her more closely, and it 
struck him that she had changed con¬ 
siderably during the interval. She had 
lost none of her beauty; she was if 
possible prettier than before, but some¬ 
what of her child-like charm had gone. 
The lines of her face had hardened ; 
she looked older and more determined, 
and, he fancied, less happy than when 
he had seen her at Lynton. 

“ I was very grieved to hear of your 
uncle’s death,” he said gently. “ I little 
thought when I said good-bye to him at 
Lynton that I should see him no more. 
He was the best of friends, one of the 
kindest, most unselfish men I ever met 
with. He was very happy after his 
return to England. The meeting with 
you and your mother made such a 
difference to his life. You must be glad 
to think how much you added to his 
happiness during those last months.” 

“You mean that he added to my 
happiness,” said Juliet; “I did nothing 
to make him happy. He never thought 
of himself, and I did not either. I 
am afraid,” she added, suddenly moved 
to confession, “ I am a very selfish 
person.” 

“ We all find ourselves that, I think,” 
he replied. “We hardly begin to be 
otherwise till we have recognised that 
fact.” 

She made no reply. 

“You were rejoicing in the freedom 
to take your own way when I saw you 
last,” he said, regarding her with close 
observation. “You were bent on having 
your own way in everything, and believed 
that so you would find happiness. Is 
that still your aim, or have you come to 
take a larger and nobler view of life ? ” 

Juliet lifted her head and looked at 
him with defiant eyes. 

“You find me no wiser, Mr. Main- 
price. I still like my own way better 
than anything else, and I mean to have 
it too ! ” 

She paused as she spoke, for they had 
reached the station, and held out her 
hand to him. 

He looked at her in silence for a 
moment, and as she met his earnest 
glance a great wave of colour suffused 
her face, for it seemed to her as if those 
grave, deep eyes could read the very 
secrets of her heart and knew all that 
she was ashamed to avow, even the 
purpose of her going forth that after¬ 
noon, the consciousness of which now 
made her tingle with shame. Her eyes 
dropped beneath his. 

“Then I am sorry for you,” he said 
gently. “I need not ask if you find 
your own way yield you happiness.” 
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She made no reply, but turned from 
him quickly. There was a choking 
sensation in her throat, and her eyelids 
smarted from the hot tears she with 
difficulty restrained. But she fancied it 
was only anger that moved her thus 
strangely. 

” What right has he to speak to me 
so?” she asked herself in wrath. 
“What business is it of his whether I 
am happy or not ? And to say he was 
sorry for me ! Sorry for me ! ” 

The words rankled in her mind and 
could not be forgotten. Her anger 
towards Mr. Mainprice increased as she 
felt that he had spoiled her afternoon. 
She made but few purchases at Whiteley’s 
after all. Somehow she could not in¬ 
terest herself in the pretty things ex¬ 
hibited to her. She felt as if she had 
suddenly grown old and life were al¬ 
together stale and devoid of satisfaction. 
Was it possible that anyone had good 
reason to be sorry for her ? 

She reached the spot where she had 
promised to meet Algernon Chalcombe 
rather before the time appointed, and 
he was not there. This increased her 
mental irritation. She was ashamed of 
the understanding which kept her there, 
scanning the shop windows till she was 
sick of them, and looking furtively from 
right to left in dread of meeting the gaze 
of an acquaintance, though there seemed 
little cause to fear that since she had no 
friends residing in this quarter of London. 
He came in sight only a few seconds 
after the time named, but to Juliet’s im¬ 
patience it seemed that he was very 
late. She saw him ere he perceived 
her. He was walking languidly along 
with his eyes on the ground. As usual 
he was attired in faultless style, and his 
air was that of an habitue of clubland. 
He was undeniably a handsome man, 
but his countenance would not have 
inspired everyone with confidence. His 
eyes had the weary, strained look, and 
his complexion the wan, unhealthy hue 
which tells of nights passed in feverish 
excitement. But Juliet’s experience 
could not teach her the meaning of his 
looks. She failed to observe how anxious 
and harassed was his expression as he 
came towards her. She was only im¬ 
patient that he did not look more eagerly 
for her, but moved along with the air of 
one whose inner life was far more ab¬ 
sorbing than the outer. 

Had she known them, Algernon Chal- 
combe’s circumstances might well have 
excused his self-absorption. His en¬ 
deavour to lead a life of pleasure and 
luxury without the disagreeable necessity 
of working for the means of maintaining 
it, was landing him in serious difficulties. 
He had indeed a way of gaining money 
which is the exact opposite to work ; but 
of all sources of revenue this is the most 
precarious, since it depends on the 
caprice of the goddess men name Luck. 
Of late that goddess had turned the 
cold shoulder upon Algernon Chalcombe, 
whence resulted the embarrassments 
which made him whenever alone revolve 
wearily in his mind every possible and 
impossible scheme for obtaining money. 

But now he is raising his eyes, and as 
they meet Juliet’s the shadow flees from 
his face. There can be no doubt that 


he loves her when he looks at her like 
that. 

In a few minutes they were walking 
amidst the trees in Kensington Gardens. 
He guided her to the most secluded 
spot he could find, and they sat down 
beneath the shade of a tall beech. No 
one was near them. An opening in the 
glade revealed a glimpse of gleaming 
water, and the voices of children playing 
on the brink of the pond came to them 
softened by distance. 

“ What have you been doing since I 
saw you, darling?” asked Algernon 
gazing at her fondly. “ Lots of shop¬ 
ping, I suppose. Buying pretty frocks, 
eh ? I fear you are getting to be a very 
extravagant young lady.” 

“ That is what everyone says,” re¬ 
turned Juliet pouting her pretty lips; 
“but I am not extravagant, though it is 
nice to be able to spend what I like. 
Do you know all my business affairs are 
settled at last ? Mr. Gray has been 
more expeditious than we had hoped. 
I have my own account at the bank now. 
You can’t think how proud I felt yester¬ 
day when I wrote my first cheque.” 

“ I can well believe it,” said Algernon, 
his eyes gleaming as he spoke. 

This was an experience with which he 
could fully sympathise. 

“ I only wish I had an uncle to leave 
me money, I am desperately hard up 
just now. That father of mine has 
treated me abominably.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” exclaimed 

Juliet, “ if—if only-” She hesitated. 

It was not easy to offer him money. 

“ Never mind about me,” said Alger¬ 
non, “I shall pull along somehow. It 
is time now to consider your future 
seriously, Juliet. Too much time has 
been lost already. We must begin to 
act now that you have the means at your 
command. We cannot go on longer as 
we have been going.” 

“No, oh, no, I feel as you do about 
that,” said Juliet with a little shiver of 
excitement, “I am impatient to begin, 
if only you will tell me what to do. I 
shall feel so much happier when I know 
that I am working steadily for the end I 
have in view.” 

Her thoughts recurred to Mr. Main- 
price as she spoke. When he heard of 
her as a singer of world wide renown, 
adored, courted, and rolling in wealth, 
he would not be able to say that he was 
sorry for her. 

“You had better study abroad,” said 
Algernon ; “ I should advise your going 
to the Conservatoire at Paris.” 

“ Signor Lombardi spoke so highly of 
the instruction at Milan,” said Juliet 
timidly. “I wanted mother to go with 
me there, but she would not think of 
it.” 

“ You could not go alone,” he said 
decisively. 

“ No ? ” she repeated, “ why not ? ” 

“ Why not ? ” he repeated. “ Do you 
need to ask?” Then bending nearer 
to her and speaking in low, tender 
tones, he said—“ I will tell you, darling, 
why it would not do. It is because you 
are a young and lovely girl and need 
some one to protect you. If you went to 
and fro as a friendless woman-student, 
and mingled in the mixed circles of the 


artistic world, you might be subjected to 
indignities—to insults; I shudder when 
1 think to what you might be exposed. 
No, you must not go alone. I cannot 
consent to that.” 

Juliet’s eyes were downcast; her face 
was glowing. The prospect his words 
presented to her filled her with alarm. 
She shrank from the thought of being 
treated with indignity, of being jostled 
amongst vulgar, ill-bred people who 
would accord her no deference. 

“What can I do then?” she asked 
rather hopelessly, “can I not be trained 
in England.? ” 

He did not reply for a moment. 

“ I heard some one say the other day,” 
continued Juliet, “that it was now pos¬ 
sible to get as good a musical education 
in England as anywhere on the Conti¬ 
nent.” 

Algernon shrugged his shoulders. 

“You can be trained here of course. 
There are plenty of singers who have 
never been out of England, but—I 
thought you meant to aim high.” 

“ I do aim high,” said Juliet with a 
little toss of the head, “ you know that I 
aim at the top. I could not bear to be 
anything but a first-rate singer.” 

“Then you must go abroad,” said 
Algernon. “The London winter is not 
good for you. A season or two in Italy 
would mellow your voice and bring it to 
perfection, to say nothing of the training 
you would get there.” 

“Yes, yes, said Juliet eagerly, “ but 
how can I arrange it ? ” 

“There is but one way in which we 
can arrange it,” he said slowly. 

‘ ‘ And that is ? ” 

“You must go as my wife, darling,” 
he said, turning his eyes on her and 
speaking in low, impressive tones. ‘‘ You 
must go with me as your husband by 
your side to protect you. There is no 
other way.” 

“Algernon!” Juliet looked at him 
with startled eyes and recoiled a little 
from him. “What can you mean? 
How could I marry you now ? Oh, that 
cannot happen for a long, long time. 
Mother would never give her consent.” 

“I know that, dearest. Neither she 
nor your sisters would ever give their 
consent, either to your marrying me or 
to your being trained as an opera singer. 
If you are in earnest you must make 
up your mind to act independently of 
them.” 

“ Algernon, you would not ask me to 
marry you without mother’s consent ? 
Oh, I could never do that! ” 

“ I must confess, Juliet, that I see no 
other way to the attainment of your 
wishes. If you truly love me you will 
not shrink from trusting your future to 
me ; but if I have deceived myself, if 
you do not really love me—then, of 
course—in that case-” 

He paused abruptly as if the conclusion 
of his sentence were too painful to utter. 
If the look of distress his countenance 
wore were not genuine it was well simu¬ 
lated. 

“Oh, don’t speak so,” Juliet im¬ 
plored him, “you know that I care for 
you more than anyone else, only-” 

“And, of course, if you are in earnest 
in wishing to cultivate your beautiful 
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voice to the best purpose,” he continued, 
not hesitating- to interrupt her, “ you will 
not allow yourself to be hindered by the 
prejudices of your family. It seems a 
thousand pities that so rare a gift should 
not be cultivated to the highest advan¬ 
tage. I am certain that a brilliant career 
lies before you if you will enter on it. 
Nothing would make me happier than to 
serve you. I would watch over you and 
guard you from all harm. I would be 
content to take a secondary place, to 
stand behind you for ever, if only I could 
see you win your laurels as a queen of 
song. But I can only help you in one 
way. It would never do to suffer the 
least shadow to fall on your fair fame. 
Darling, cannot you trust yourself to 
me?” 


Juliet trembled as she heard his 
words. She looked into his eyes and 
their passionate eagerness seemed to 
promise her even more than his words of 
love, protection and utter devotion. The 
picture he drew of the future presented 
to her a dazzling temptation ; but her 
heart failed her as she contemplated the 
step he asked her to take. 

“ Oh, do not tempt me,” she cried, “ I 
could not do it. I am sure it would be 
wrong. It would grieve mother so. I 
believe it would break her heart.” 

“Not at all. Hearts do not break so 
easily. She would be angry at first, no 
doubt, but she would soon relent and 
forgive us. You are so ignorant of the 
world, my sweet, unsophisticated, little 
Juliet, or you would know that such 


marriages are of frequent occurrence. 
To elope is the only thing to be done 
when parents are obstinate. That soon 
brings them round ; their stony hearts 
melt and everyone is happy ever after.” 

“ If I could think it would be so in 
our case,” said Juliet; “but I cannot 
believe it.” 

“You may, dearest, you ma}'.” 

And insidiously he strove to remove 
every misgiving, and to present his 
temptation in forms more and more 
alluring, till he had made evil appear as 
good, and well-nigh persuaded Juliet 
that that from which she at first had 
shrunk as a suggestion of wickedness, 
was in fact a positive duty. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 



tal place ? ” and lifting up the long cushion of 
the window-seat, she showed May that the 
seat was really a box with a lid; a large and 
convenient receptacle being thereby secured. 

“Yes,” answered May. “Winifred, you 
have looked so happy lately. Is there any 
reason ? ” 

A deep flush came over Winifred’s face, and 
she smiled very happily as she held her left 
hand out to May. On the third finger was a 
very simple ring, but dearer to Winifred than 
the most costly jewel would have been, had 
the donor been anyone else but the one whose 
gift it was. 

“ Oh, Winifred—is it ? ” and May hesi¬ 
tated. 

“ Eric Despard,” said Winifred as her 
friend took her hand lovingly as she looked at 
the little ring. 

“I hoped it was. Winifred, I am glad— 
gladder than 1 can say,” and May jumped up 
and kissed her friend very affectionately. “ I 
really have been anxious. I mean since I 


knew he cared for you, and I—well, I could 
not help guessing about it,” said May ; “ but 
I did not think Mr. Lyle would give his con¬ 
sent, and I knew you would not marry without 
it. He has not much money, has he ? ” 

“No. But he has just had a rise where he 
works; you know he is a journalist, and father 
thinks that he will go on well. Of course we 
shall be poor, but still, it will not be beggary, 
and for our very simple tastes we shall have 
sufficient.” 

“You are not afraid of small means, 
Winifred, then ? ” asked May. 

“ No. And mother is not either. Eric and 
I have enough for a very simple home and 
one servant, and we shall be happy together. 
If I can’t earn money like Eric I think I can 
save some, for I am fond of needle-work, and 
I can do a good deal for myself.’ 

The girls discussed this interesting subject, 
and then Winifred inquired how Eva was. 

“Not so well. She has gone to Brighton 
for a week with a cousin of ours, Miss Stapeley. 
Oh, Winifred, she told me to tell you that she 
was getting on capitally with the knitting, 
and she is so delighted that she can do some¬ 
thing for the poor. She wanted to so much, 
but she knows how to do so few things.” 

“ It was only plain knitting, so I thought 
she could manage it.” 

“ Yes, she tells me it is just two squares of 
plain knitting done with wooden needles and 
common fingering. It is so nice. Then she 
has joined the two sides together up to a few 
inches from the top and made a small crochet 
band for the arm. The little vests will keep 
little children very warm.” 

“ Do you know how to make warm habit- 
sliirts for poor people ? ” asked Winifred. 

“No, I do not. I know what a habit- 
shirt is, for granny wears them made of fine 
cambric.” 

“ Yes, the shape is the same. (See Fig. a.) 
Look, here is a paper pattern. You cut out 
the back like this, of course in different sizes 
according to whether it is for a child or a 
grown-up person. That is the back. Then 
fold your paper in half, bend it down the 
length, and cut out two pieces just half the 
size each of the back. These are the fronts. 
Join it on the top between the neck and the 
lower part. This is a seam, and then you 
place three or four buttons down the front. 
Bind the neck with worsted braid.” 

“ But what do you make them of? ” 

“ Flannel is very good, and navy-blue serge 
lined with flannel is better still. Look, May, I 


thought that we might use up this remnant of 
serge and line it with the coarse flannel mother 
gave us.” 

“ Yes, that will be capital, but what puzzles 
me is how it keeps on ? ” 



“ A piece of worsted braid is put to come 
under the arm where the pattern is marked b , 
and that forms a kind of arm-hole as it is 
fastened at the other part—one front of the 
habit-shirt in the same place. Then another 
piece put where it is marked c , at the waist to 
the waist part of the half front, keeps it secure 
there. They are so easy to make and are so 
warm for wealing under thin old shawls or 
jackets. I have made them sometimes with 
odds and ends of things for lining, laying a 
piece of very thin stuff, or several pieces joined 
together between the outer and inner parts.” 

“We can do some next time. .Shall we 
look over what I have brought, Winifred ? I 
will undo the bundle. I am going to mend 
up this evening dress and give it to Nellie,” 
continued May pulling out a pale pink dress 
trimmed with a good deal of fancy trimming. 

“ Nellie—you don’t mean that girl who 
comes with the washing ? ” 

“Yes—she is very poor, and I think she 
would like that hat as well,” said May point¬ 
ing to an old lace hat with some flowers in it 
which had seen their best days. 

“ May I come in ? ” said Mrs. Lyle putting 
her head in at the door. 

“Of course, mother.” “Do, Mrs. Lyle,” 
said both girls at once. 

“ Well, I don’t want to disturb what Miss 
Carr calls a * tay-a-tay,’ ” said Mrs. Lyle smil¬ 
ing, “but I want to see what you girls are 
doing, and also to tell you that I heartily 
approve of your plan of spending a definite 
time in working for the poor.” 













“ Mother, you have just come in time ; May 
was showing me these and saying she would 
give them to Nellie—who comes with the 
washing.” 

“ And you were going to dissuade her?” 
inquired Mrs. Lyle. 

“Why should she?” asked May looking 
rather surprised. “ I think she will be charmed 
with them.” 

“ Probably. But, May, I want you to think 
about it a little. I have explained it to Winnie, 
and she has heard it all before. I have strong 
views on the subject of not giving away old 
finery, more particularly to young girls.” 

“ But why, Mrs. Lyle ; is it not natural that 
they should like pretty things ? ” 

“ Yes, dear May, very natural, and there is 
no reason whatever why they should not have 
them, only they should be in keeping with 
their station in life. Now that pink dress 
which I remember you looked so nice in, and 
which is thoroughly worn-out and useless to 
you, would be most unsuitable for Nellie 
Hardman or any other girl in her rank of life. 
All that lace on it, cheap though it may be, 
makes the dress smart, or rather it looked smart 
when it was new, and if Nellie was seen in it 
she would look very foolish. You know, dear 
child, that there are many girls in the poorer 
classes who are just as fond of dress, and 
admiration and attracting attention as the 
many of their richer sisters who do the 
same.” 

“ Well, is it not wrong for the rich ? ” put 
in May. 

“Yes, in a measure, but it is not attended 
always with the same very great dangers 
that beset the poor. Society fences a girl 
round and serves as a kind of protection, but 
among the working classes, if a girl who is 
unavoidably less protected is showy, and 
makes herself very attractive, she, however 
respectable she may be, identifies herself with 
girls who have from one cause or another lost 
their character, and who are careless as to 
whether they do so or not. A quietly-dressed 
girl walking along the street would attract no 
attention, but any poor girl if she were to go 
about in that dress of yours, would look like 
those girls who have lost their modesty or are 
indifferent about preserving it.” 

“Then you think I had better not give it to 
Nellie ? and the hat too ? ” 

“Neither, dear, if you ask me. Tawdry 
finery and old finery is quite unsuited to her. 
Now, if you will take my advice you will 
unpick the dress and make it up into a tiny 
frock or two for Nellie’s little sisters. And 
—what is that dress there ? ” 

“An old tailor-made dress. May I give 
her that ? ” 

“ Certainly. There is a great deal of wear 
in it, and you can take off that old braid.” 

“ What shall I do with the old lace off the 
dress?” asked May. “It seems a pity to 
throw it away.” 

“ There is not much of it that is good. 
Well, you might throw away the bad part, 
and keep the best for yourself.” 

“ What for, Mrs. Lyle ? ” 

“ Oh, I know, May ; it would trim up your 
old dressing-gown, just a frill round the 
sleeves and a bit round the neck.” 

“ Yes, that will do beautifully,” said May, 
proceeding to unpick the dress. “Mrs. Lyle, 
I shall remember what you say, and I shan’t 
give old finery away again just as it is.” 

“No, dear, I hope you will not. ‘Evil is 
wrought,’ you know, ‘by want of thought, as 
well as want of heart,’ and I am afraid that 
many a poor girl has had her love of dress 
increased, or that it has become a temptation 
to her which it was not before, from the 
possession of some discarded finery. It also 
gives a girl a taste for a style of dress which 
she cannot afford to buy, or if she does she 
has to spend more than she should upon it, or 
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else go into debt, or, a third alternative equally 
objectionable, get a very cheap imitation of it.” 

“ I must try and get this bodice finished, I 
wanted Mrs. Hardman to have it. She is so 
very thin it will fit her, I think.” 

“ What are you doing to it ? ” 

“ Mending it, mother. I have put in some 
bones, and taken out the worn ones, and I am 
making the hooks and eyes fast. The neck, I 
think, wants new lining, and so do the cuffs.” 

“Why, you are taking as much trouble as 
if it was for your own wear.” 

“ Not quite, May. I am mending it with 
odds and ends, and just putting it to rights.” 

“ Why could you not send it as it is ? ” 

“ Because she would most probably wear it 
as it is, and it would be very slovenly, and it 
is doubtful if she would have time to mend" it, 
as she is a very busy woman.” 

“I always like everything put in order that 
is given to the poor,” said Mrs. Lyle. 
“ There is no necessity to put in as very 
particular work as if the clothes were for 
oneself, but one should see that the sewing is 
firm and neat, the places needing mending 
repaired, and the things fit to put on.” 

“I wished that I worked as well as 
Winifred,” said May; “at the school I went 
to we were only taught a little fancy work 
and nothing about plain work.” 

“ I will show you anything you like,” said 
Winifred. 

“Winifred is a capital hand at her nee’dle,” 
said Mrs. Lyle, “ and so you will have a good 
teacher. Of course in these days the sewing- 
machine has practically done away with the 
need of any girl doing as much plain work as 
our foremothers did ; but still everyone should 
know how everything in plain needle-work is 
done. Even if you never have to do it, it is 
well to know how to hem and stitch, seam 
and herring-bone, not in a slip-shod fashion, 
but quite well.” 

“I have heard people say that doing much 
needle-work is bad for the eyes,” said May; 
“ is that true, Mrs. Lyle ? ” 

“ Curiously enough I came across to-day 
something that bears on that very subject. 
Winifred, the book is oil my writing-table in 
the drawing-room, will you get it for me, 
please.” 

When Winifred returned, Mrs. Lyle read 
the following:— 

“ ‘ Is it a fact that the deficiency of sight, the 
need of spectacles, etc., is greater now than it 
used to be twenty years ago ? Is it a fact that 
needle-work has been less studied within the 
last twenty years than previously ? 

“ ‘ Granted these two points, we may be 
excused if we hold that needle-work is not 
destructive of sight, per se. Intemperance in 
anything is bad. If young girls will read 
for several hours consecutively that which 
requires not merely the superficial sight of the 
eye, but the inner strength of the brain, and 
for days together, can they wonder that such 
intemperance brings its own punishment ? Or 
if they will read by a flickering light, such as a 
fire-flame or bad gas, can they be surprised at 
what befalls them ? Reading, too, in railway- 
trains, with the hand jolting, is bad, and yet 
how many do this daily. So also in plain 
work, if this be done in excess, like everything 
else, it will bring its own punishment; though 
excess in one person, often does not necessarily 

mean excess in another.The following 

extract has been pointed out to us :— 

“ ‘That which is true of the organism as a 
whole, is true also of its parts; and the eyes, 
among others, are best treated by an amount 
of systematic use, which preserves the tone of 
their muscles and the regularity of their blood- 
supply. The acuteness of sight, moreover, is 
in a great degree dependent upon the mental 
attention habitually paid to visual impressions; 
and I have often observed this acuteness to be 
below the natural average in agricultural 
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labourers, who, if able in some sense to read, 
were not in the habit of reading, and who 
were not accustomed to look carefully at any 
small objects. I have even had reason to 
think that the wives of such men were 
indebted to their household needle-work for 
the maintenance of a higher standard of vision 
than that of their husbands; and I have no 
doubt that idleness of the eyes, if I may use 
such an expression, is in every way hurtful to 
them, and that proper and varied employment 
is eminently conducive to their preservation in 
beauty and efficiency.’ ” 

“Yes, I can understand that,” said May, 
and then Mrs. Lyle was called away. 

“ Winifred, do you know I find my chang¬ 
ing my dress for dinner is such a success.” 

“Is it?” 

“ Yes, Uncle John was quite pleased, and 
the boys said they liked it. They seem to be 
much tidier themselves, or rather Ted, for 
Ben is always particular.” 

“ I am very glad, May.” 

“ And, Winifred, I must tell you what Ben 
said the other day. I was so surprised. He 
brought in tickets for a concert and said I 
must come too. He said it was rather a swell 
affair, and that I must put on my best bib and 
tucker, as he expressed it. And he said that 
really he was pleased to take such a nice- 
looking girl about—I am only repeating what 
he said, you know, Winifred ”—continued 
May, who was very free from personal vanity. 

“ I understand,” said Winifred ; “ probably 
he said more than you are telling me.” 

“ Never mind if he did. It’s this 1 want to 
tell you. He said he did not know what had 
come over me lately, I looked so much better 
dressed, and he said, ‘ I suppose Uncle John 
has been doubling your allowance.’ I told 
him he had done nothing of the kind, and he 
said, well, he did not understand why it was, 
but I seemed so much better turned-out. He 
said I used to be so untidy, and my clothes 
never seemed well made, or well put on, and 
my shoes and gloves not up to the mark. He 
used to go on at me about them, but I never 
paid much attention to him. Then I knew 
you, and saw how different you were, and yet 
upon the same allowance, and I have been 
trying evfer since to mend my ways.” 

Winifred laughed. “ I am very glad, May, 
for you certainly are ever so much neater and 
smarter—in the nice sense of the word—than 
you used to be.” 

“ It is not as much trouble as I thought it 
would be,” said May. 

“ It is worth the trouble,” said Winifred. 

“Yes,” said May thoughtfully, “how 
strange it is that Christian laws and principles 
can touch even such small matters as dress.” 

“ Yes—isn’t it ? I am so glad they can,” 
said Winifred, and there was a grave, earnest 
look on both young countenances, the look 
that is stamped on faces which are set to¬ 
wards the Heavenly Jerusalem. “ Yes, I am 
very glad, because it makes the spiritual world 
and our Lord seem nearer when one can bring 
His rules into all the details of every-day 
life.” 

“ That is exactly what I mean. It is so 
nice to think that we may please Him by the 
choice of a dress, and that in being tidy and 
having a principle about dress one is only 
having things ‘-decently and in order,’ ” said 
May. 

“ Yes, and sometimes wearing a shabby 
dress and denying oneself some little thing one 
fancied makes one able to do something for 
His poor. And that is nice.” 

“Yes,” said May, thoughtfully knitting her 
brows and pausing in her unpicking. 

“ Another problem, May ? ” 

“I don’t know—yes perhaps it is,” said 
May frankly. “ You see, Winifred, lately I 
have been thinking more of these things, and 
one wants to do a little more for—for Him,” 
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she spoke the last words with difficulty, for 
it was not as easy to her as it was to Winifred 
to speak of these things, “ and when you come 
to think of spending money on dress at all— 
more than is necessary I mean, does it not 
seem wrong ? ” 

“ I know quite what you feel, May. I felt 
just as you do. But mother set me right about 
it. It was when I first had an allowance for 
my dress, I heard about a church that was 
very much needed in a neglected part of the 
East End, and I wanted so much to help 
it. And I felt quite wicked when I went to 
a dressmaker and ordered a bridesmaid’s dress 
for Amy Dixon’s wedding. Mother found 
me crying—she did indeed.” 

“Winifred—it is a comfort 'to hear you 
say that,” said May; “well, what did Mrs. 
Lyle say ? ” 

“ I told her all I felt, and then she ex¬ 
plained to me that our station L in life is all 
divinely ordered, and that as that sonnet of 
Archbishop Trench’s says, we did ‘ not come 
to our place by accident, it is the very place 
God meant’ for us. So that if we dressed 
according to our means we were only using 
the money given us rightly. Mother said 
that it was necessary to do so.” 

“ But, Winifred, when you say dress accord¬ 
ing to your station, why, one could not always 
do it. For instance, you know of course that 
Uncle John and mother were very rich indeed 
in their youth. My grandfather was a very 
large landowner in Ireland, and their estates 
were enormous. But he speculated and sold 
his land, and so his children had hardly any 


money at his death, and Uncle John has 
always had to work for his living. It would 
be absurd for me, in our little house, to 
dress as mother had every right to do when 
she was a girl in Ireland, living in their large 
castle and going to Dublin every year for the 
season.” 

“Yes, May, but mother said means—not 
only station. I understand what you mean 
quite well, and that she explained to me. Well, 
about my bridesmaid’s dress. Mother said 
that we owed a duty to our families, if we were 
not living all alone, and that to get "a nice 
dress for the wedding was quite right. It 
would have been wrong if I had spent too 
much money on it, or gone into debt—mother 
has a horror of that—but what I bought was 
not expensive, and she said it was just the 
thing. I remember mother saying, ‘ If you 
were a duchess, Winifred, or a very rich woman, 
it ;( would be just as suitable if you had gone 
to a very grand dressmaker in Regent Street 
and paid ten times the amount. It would 
have been in accordance then with the larger 
means. ’ ” 

“I see. But about the church you wanted 
to help.” 

“ Well, mother always taught us, even when 
we were tiny children with our pocket-money, 
to give a tenth to the church or poor, and we 
have done that. And then she showed me 
how, by economising in my winter dress, I 
could*save enough to give even a little more.” 

“ But don’t some people give up all at¬ 
tempt at dressing well, and give away what 
they save ? ” 


“Yes, but mother thinks when a girl is 
living with her own family, that it is wiser to 
dress like other people, but if she leaves 
home to become a sister or to work among 
the poor that is another matter altogether. 
Boys particularly, you see, get good by com¬ 
panionship with their sisters, and they natur¬ 
ally like a girl who is not conspicuously dowdy 
or badly dressed.” 

“ Now, Winifred, I think I must go. Shall 
we make up some parcels of the things that 
are ready ? ” 

“ Yes. There is some brown paper there, 
if you will take it out; I am sure Miss Long 
will be pleased to have that bundle.” 

“ Yes, she has such a large district. I see 
you have had all those things washed.” 

“Yes, I don’t like sending soiled things 
away,” said Winifred ; “ those boots can go in 
too, May, if you can spare them ; I gave the 
Grays and Nellie Hardman some of mine 
lately, so they do not want them.” 

“ Should I have had them mended before 
giving them away ? ” asked May. 

“No, I never do,” said Winifred. “The 
poor can get that done very cheaply them¬ 
selves, as they know cobblers who will do 
them for a few pence, and it is never worth 
while our doing it.” 

“Next time I come, Winifred, I want to 
ask you to show me several things about 
needlework, will you ? ” 

“With pleasure,” said Winifred, “if it’s 
anything I know.” 

(To be continued.) 


ON THE MAKING OF PORRIDGES. 

By DORA DE BLAQUI^RE. 


N article on porridges 
must of necessity 
begin with the 
special porridge dear 
to Scottish folk all 
over the world, 
which is made of 
oatmeal. But there 
are several other 
kinds of porridges 
equally good, and in 
some cases more useful, though none should 
be used in any family dietary for longer than 
a week or so at a time, as people are likely to 
get tired of it, and to give up a habit which is 
healthful and pleasant. 

A recent vegetarian recipe-book gives a list 
of five porridges—oatmeal, wheatmeal, sago, 
lentil, and wheatmeal and oat milk porridges ; 
indeed, all of these mixtures may be ranged 
under two headings, viz., those made of water, 
and those of milk. The latter requires very 
careful making, and is in high favour with 
most people (not only invalids and nurses of 
the sick) as a species of temperance nightcap 
taken the last thing before going to bed. For 
everyone in a weak state of health and for 
convalescents they are invaluable, and often 
seem to calm and soothe the whole system 
and induce a quiet sleep. I have found 
wheatmeal almost better for this purpose than 
oatmeal, sago, or arrowroot. 

The plainest and simplest way to make 
porridge is the one generally in use in .Scot¬ 
land, viz., to use the water boiling. While 
boiling put in a pinch of salt, then begin to 
sprinkle in the oatmeal gradually with one 
hand while you stir with the other, keeping 
the water boiling all the time. Boil the 
mixture for half an hour, stirring occasionally. 


An experienced cook seldom measures, but for 
the benefit of the inexperienced it is best to 
say that a quart of water will require about 
two breakfast-cups of oatmeal. 

Porridge is stirred when made on its native 
heather “wi a parritch stick,” so I have been 
told, which is made of wood an inch or more 
wide at the bottom, or something like a small 
oar. But a wooden spoon will answer as 
well, and is more easily attainable, and should 
always be kept for the purpose as well as the 
saucepan. An Irish cook, who was a wonder¬ 
fully good porridge-maker, preferred an 
ordinary iron pot which, she declared, never 
burnt at the bottom unless the cook were 
extremely careless. The greatest care is 
needed to start your porridge-making with a 
steady, good fire, keeping the water at the 
boil the whole time, and the oatmeal should 
be steadily stirred in as it falls, or it will form 
into lumps as it reaches the surface. Fine 
meal will require more water than the coarse, 
but the latter needs the most boiling. A great 
authority on the “ Chemistry of Cookery ” 
thinks that the porridge is the best when it is 
made a day or two before wanted, or when 
sufficient is made for several days, and then 
warmed-up as it is required for breakfast. 
Certain changes, I believe, take place in the 
gluten of the meal which make it more 
nutritive and digestible. This plan, if adopted 
during the winter months when the mornings 
arc so short, would certainly be a great saving 
of trouble to the cook. 

An American way of making porridge is to 
steep the meal in as much cold water as it will 
absorb, allowing it to remain for several hours 
or all night, then to stir it into the boiling 
water and continue to stir till the mixture boil 
fast and shall thicken. Then to remove it to 


a place where it will keep boiling steadily for 
about twenty minutes. Double saucepans 
are, perhaps, the safest things in which to 
make porridge, as there is no possibility of its 
burning. The outside pan contains the boil¬ 
ing water, while the boiling water to make 
the porridge is contained in the inner pan. 
The same kind of pot is used for boiling milk. 

The Scotsman, on his native heather, 
would probably not use the word “ por¬ 
ridge,” but quite another one. “ Brose,” is 
of Anglo-Saxon origin, and comes, like the 
word “broth ” from the word “ brodh,” from 
the verb “breovan,” to brew; and this is 
the term most frequently used in Scotland, 
where “ brose ” is applied to a dish made by 
pouring some boiling liquid (such as beef 
broth or water) on the meal of oats or peas, 
and stirring it up without boiling. It is called 
“beef brose,” “kale brose,” or “water 
brose,” according to the liquid used. “ Kale 
brose ” is a compound of soup, oatmeal and 
green kale, and an ancient chronicle tells us 
that the first of the Scottish kings, Fergus, of 
warlike renown, was wont to cat it before 
going forth to win victories over his foes. 

“ Brose ” of the simplest kind is only 
made of hot water, oatmeal, and a little salt, 
all stirred up in a basin; and this is the 
most usual way. But you must not imagine 
that we have yet exhausted the names of 
porridge; for the labourer partakes of a yet 
more simple dish, which is oatmeal merely 
stirred up in cold water, and eaten without 
boiling, or even the use of hot water to mix 
it. This dish is called “crowdy,” and the 
labourer takes his allowance of meal and 
mixes it himself. 1 believe that crowdy is 
thought to be the earliest form in which 
oatmeal was consumed in Scotland; but in 
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the form of broses, the meal has been used 
there from the earliest days. Though it may 
have been eaten like the roasted wheaten-meal 
of the Canary Islands, without the admixture 
of water, a national custom which, I have no 
doubt, is distinctly traceable to those aborigi¬ 
nal inhabitants of those (( Islands of the 
Blest,” which are so interesting, and so 
mysterious. 

Nor must we forget in our list what is called 
“ sowens ” in Scotland, or “ flummery ” in 
England, the name being derived from the 
Welsh word “llymru,” meaning something 
crude or sour. This is made of oatmeal 
steeped in water till it has become sour; 
then strained, and boiled to a proper thick¬ 
ness to be eaten with milk or cream. This 
form of porridge is eaten especially at 
Christmas-time. It is extremely nutritious, 
and is thought good for children. The word 
itself is from the Anglo-Saxon word, seaw, 
meaning “juice.” 

It seems not unlikely that it was at the 
accession of Mary Queen of Scots to the 
throne, and the consequent introduction of 
many French habits and customs, that brought 
the boiling of the national brose into fashion. 
That it was at first eaten without boiling, we 
know; but when the change took place it is 
impossible to determine, unless we place it at 
about this time, for the very name “porridge,” 
the dictionary tells us, is derived from the 
old French word porree, or porte, the early 
form of it being “pottage,” or “parrage.” 
The first, you will remember, occurs in the 
Bible, applied to a very famous dish of porridge 
which cost a birthright of priceless value in 
those days. The word comes originally from 
the Latin porrum , a leek; and the old French 
word porree was applied to a kind of food 
made of beetroot, leeks, and pot-herbs, boiled 
in water, either with, or without meal; and so 
we approach our Scottish kale brose. 

I have no doubt that nearly all my readers 
are acquainted with the word “ porrenger,” 
a silver, or china cup, with a cover, which used 
to form the favouAte birthday-gift for a child ; 
and many of them are yet treasured in old 
families as a relic of ancient days. This word 
“porrenger ” comes from the French potager 
a soup basin. Words, and their origins and 
meanings carry us a long way back; and we 
have found ourselves with the patriarchs, even 
in our small study of the word “porridge,” 
and we see that it was formerly applied to a 
kind of soup made of vegetables, and that our 
modem use restricts it to oatmeal, or wheat- 
meal only. 

What is called “ French oatmeal ” porridge 
is delicious, and a cupful of it forms the best 
possible “ night-cap ” for an invalid, or for 
those who suffer from insomnia. Take two 
tablespoonfuls of the best oatmeal, and mix 
with some cold water. Then add to it a pint 
and a half of milk, and boil slowly, stirring 
continually till it come to a proper thickness, 
and the meal is cooked. It will take from 
fifteen to twenty minutes, to be quite cooked, 
and burns very easily on account of the milk. 

Savoury porridge is a very nice dish, and is 
a great favourite with vegetarians. It is said 
to promote sleep also, and I have no doubt 
the onions in it would assist and further that 
object. Take two or three tablespoonfuls of 
oatmeal, and two or three ounces of onion, a 
pint of milk, a quarter of an ounce of butter, 
and a teaspoonful of pepper and salt mixed. 
Boil the onions in two waters, and when they 
are tender, shred them finely, and add them 
to the milk while boiling. Then sprinkle in 
the oatmeal lightly, and add the butter, and 
the pepper and salt. Boil for ten or fifteen 
minutes, and serve with sippets of toasted 
bread. Grated cheese may he used instead of 
the onions, to stir in with the oatmeal. For a 
sweet porridge, add sugar, raisins, or currants 
instead of the onions and cheese. 


Thin porridge goes by the name of gruel, 
and a few lines must be devoted to this form 
of the article. One or two tablespoon fills of 
oatmeal are used to the pint of water or milk, 
according as we require the gruel thin or thick. 
When the water nearly boils stir in the meal, 
which you have mixed previously with a little 
cold water and salt. Or you may pour the 
boiling water, or milk, on the oatmeal by 
degrees, and when well mixed, return the 
whole to the pan. Boil it a few minutes, skim 
and strain it if needful; and pour the gruel 
into basins. The gruel is much improved if 
you steep the oatmeal in the cold water 
for several hours before it is required. When 
made with milk, it is called in Yorkshire 
“milk and oatmeal,” and in Scotland des¬ 
cribed as “milk porridge.” If you want to 
taste gruel in perfection, you must make a 
journey to America, for it is made on board 
any of the ocean steamships better than we 
can ever manage to manufacture it at home. 
I do not know the reason for this, and have 
inquired several times whether there be any 
special method of preparation on board ship, 
but failed to find any solution of the difficulty. 
I do not enter here into any of the many 
patent articles of excellent quality which are 
to be found in the market, as they can be 
used, or not, as required ; and in the case of 
an invalid, the attending medical man is the 
best person to advise. 

Many years ago there used to be a rule or 
proper method for eating porridge, viz., you 
were to put it into a soup-plate, or basin, 
generally the former, and make a hole in the 
centre of it with your spoon, and into this 
hole you were to pour the milk, and to eat 
it from the circumference of the plate, dip¬ 
ping each spoonful into the reservoir in the 
middle. This ensured the right mixture, 
exactly, of milk and porridge, which was a 
matter of great consequence to the true lover 
of the article. Instead of milk you could use 
butter and brown sugar, treacle or golden 
syrup; or else butter and grated cheese. 
Pepper and salt with butter were also in high 
favour; but there are differing opinions as to 
the milk, some people preferring it hot, with 
the porridge, and others cold; but in my 
opinion, cream suipasses milk a thousand-fold, 
if no consideration of cost deter you from 
having it. So far as invalids and old people 
are concerned, they should have cream when¬ 
ever possible, on account of its superior diges¬ 
tive qualities. 

Under the various names of “ Stirabout,” 

“ Burgout,” “ Polenta,” “ Mush,” and 
“ Hasty-pudding,” we find porridge masque¬ 
rading in various climes. “ Polenta ” is a 
purely Italian name, and “ Mush ” an Ameri¬ 
can appellation for the porridge made from 
maize or Indian meal. This description will 
be the better for a longer boiling—at least 
three-quarters of an hour to one hour, as it 
takes longer to cook than other flours. The 
mode of making is the same as the first 
recipe given for oatmeal porridge. 

I was going to say Stirabout was an Irish 
name, at least I have mostly heard it used by 
Irish people; but I bethought me of the late 
Lord Beaconsfield’s advice, to verify your 
quotations, so perhaps my facts might be the 
better worth stating if subjected to the same 
process; and I find, on reference, that it is a 
“ dictionary word,” and in addition to its 
being made of boiling water and oatmeal, it is 
also made (says Halliwell) of oatmeal and 
dripping, mixed together, and stirred about 
in a pan. This last form is marked as of 
English origin. 

I find that “ Burgout” (also spelt Burgoo) 
is said to be a provincial English word, having 
probably a Welsh origin from “burgm,” 
yeast, “ cawl ” or “ gawl,” cabbage. It is 
said, however, to be a kind of oatmeal pud¬ 
ding or thick porridge used by seamen. It is 


made by adding one pint of water slowly to 
eight ounces of oatmeal till the mixture be 
quite smooth, when it should be boiled for a 
quarter of an hour. It is eaten with butter, 
and pepper and salt. 

Hasty pudding ” is an English name for 
a “minute pudding” or batter, which is a 
great favourite in the nurseiy. It is made 
with eight ounces of flour and one pint of 
either water or milk. Stir the flour into the 
boiling milk very gradually, let it boil a few 
minutes, during which time it should be con¬ 
stantly beaten and stirred ; salt and an egg, 
or a little butter and sugar, according to taste, 
should be added. A couple of bay leaves 
are sometimes boiled in the milk for 
flavouring. 

“ Hasty pudding,” however, we find applied 
in the United States to a dish which sounds 
curiously like “Mush,” and it is explained as 
a thick pudding or batter made of Indian- 
meal stirred into boiling water. “Polenta,” 
the Italian form of porridge made from 
Indian-meal, seems exactly like the American 
mush, so far as I know, and both of them, as 
I have stated, are made exactly like boiling 
porridge; but I think mush needs rather 
longer time. 

Either porridge or mush can be used when 
cold, and makes a very delicious addition to 
the vegetable course of the dinner if cut in 
slices and lightly fried in butter. It may also 
be fried, and cheese toasted on it. It can also 
be used as a “sweet” with sugar sprinkled 
over it, and some people make it into a 
pudding, adding a little milk and a few 
sultanas. 

Two years ago, when we were staying at a 
small town in Italy, they used very frequently 
to serve as a vegetable slices of a polenta 
made of semolina, which fried when cold, as 
I have described, we thought so good that we 
have transferred it to our English cuisine , and 
find it forms a very favourite addition to the 
vegetable course. . 

A kind of porridge is made in Greece, but I 
do not know the name it bears there, with 
either flour, maize, or oatmeal mixed with 
honey and eggs. Take one heaped table¬ 
spoonful of oatmeal, the same of honey, beaten- 
up with the yolk of an egg, then pour on the 
mixture a pint of quite boiling water and boil 
the whole for a quarter of an hour. 

Peas-porridge, a porridge made exactly like 
the oatmeal only with peas-meal substituted, 
was highly recommended some years ago, and 
many people liked it; but I cannot say that I 
did, and still think pea-flour is much better 
used in making pea-soup. 

And lastly, for the benefit of those who 
take an interest in knowing what they eat and 
its value as a nutritious food, I will subjoin 
the analysis of the composition of the High¬ 
lander’s porridge. Oatmeal contains accord¬ 
ing to Pavy’s table— 


Water 

Albumen 

Starch 

Sugar 

Fat . 

Salts 


15-00 
I2'6o 
58-40 
5*40 
5-60 
3'00 


Since writing my description of the ancient 
method of eating porridge, I have discovered 
where it had its origin, viz., in the essay by 
the celebrated Count Romford on “The 
Pleasure of Eating and the Means that may 
be Employed for Increasing It.” This essay, 
with all of those by the same author, is well 
worth reading, and when one reads his life 
and learns what a wonderful man he was, and 
what he did, we shall not wonder that his 
ideas and thoughts are so often quoted He 
was the founder of the “ Royal Institution ” 
in Albemarle Street, and his experiments in 
scientific and economic cookery are hardly yet, 
even though a century has- elapsed since they 
were made, appreciated at their true value. 
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A WONDERFUL GOWN. 

ELEANORA OF TOLEDO, WIFE OF COSIMO DE MEDICI. 
{From the portrait by Angelo Bronzino , in the Uffizi Gallery , Florence .) 
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PART IV. 

We have alluded in previous articles to the 
influence of archaeology to be traced in orna¬ 
mentation, especially at the revival of the 
Classical forms of art, which we call “ the 
Renaissance.” And we trust that our girls 
who have perused these papers so far, will 
feel sufficient interest in the matter to desire 
further information upon this portion of the 
subject. We should certainly not fulfil the 
task we have set ourselves without referring 
(though somewhat superficially) to stained- 
glass, heraldry, seals, and tapestry, as they 



SEAL OF THE CITY AND BARONY. 


SEALS OF 

were during the Middle Ages and the Renais¬ 
sance period, most important fields for decora¬ 
tive ornament, and form important archaeolo¬ 
gical objects. 

Perhaps no branch of decorative art was 
more influenced by the archaeological studies 
and discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries than glass-painting. At the close 
of the fifteenth century this art was in a con¬ 
dition of high excellence, both as to design 
and execution, and the greatest painters of the 
age were giving it their attention. John of 
Ulm, and a little later Aldegraver; the elder 
Holbein, in Germany; Bernard Flower, who 
painted some of the earlier windows at King’s 
College, Cambridge, in England ; Jean Cousin, 
in France ; Fra Bartolommeo, in Italy, and 
others, had devoted their talents to its de¬ 
velopment, and of course such men as these 
were certain to become impressed with the 
newest fashion of their day. In studying the 
windows at King’s College, Cambridge, we 
see distinctly how they were influenced at first 
only in minor details, then in more important 
ones, and, lastly, in general treatment. There 
cannot have been a period of more than twenty- 
five years between the earliest and the latest 
windows in King’s College Chapel, yet we 
find that during that short period the art was 
completely revolutionised. The earliest win¬ 
dows are quite Mediaeval in treatment and 
Gothic in design, whereas the great east win¬ 
dow, probably the latest in point of date, is 
comparatively modem in treatment and tho¬ 
roughly Classical in design ; though of course 
the absurdities of the later Renaissance school 
were not invented until a more recent period. 
Unfortunately glass-painting in England fell 
out of use towards the middle of the sixteenth 
century, but its later developments, subsequent 
to the introduction of the Classical element, 
can be studied in the windows of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square; St. Margaret’s, West¬ 
minster ; and Lichfield Cathedral, all of 
which are Flemish work, and, though brilliant 
in colour like the old Gothic windows, they 
abound in antiquarian features and classical 
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objects—Roman armour, standards, can¬ 
delabra, tablets, Cupids, and architectural 
objects. 

There was probably no period at which 
“heraldic achievements,” coats-of-arms, and 
emblems were so largely used as at the Re¬ 
naissance ; shields became so overladen with 
quarterings, that the old heart-shape shield 
was altogether abandoned, and the form made 
much more square to give space for these nu¬ 
merous additions ; “ supporters ” at the sides 
of the shields were introduced at this time. 
During the Middle Ages the heraldic orna¬ 
ments upon monuments and buildings con- 



SEAL OF THE MAYORALTY. 

LONDON. 

sisted simply of the shield and crested helmet 
worn by the person commemorated, or repre¬ 
sentations of these carved in wood or stone ; 
now in this there was no kind of ostentation 
or pride of birth ; just as at a soldier’s funeral 
his helmet and sword are placed upon his 
coffin, so in the Middle Ages they were repre¬ 
sented upon his tomb, the shield, be it remem¬ 
bered, was just as much a part of his military 
equipment as the helmet. Then, again, it 
must not be forgotten that by far the greater 
portion of the laity, at any rate, could 
not read, but the moment they saw a 
lion or an eagle, or some uncommonly- 
shaped cross or some other heraldic 
object, they knew to whom the monu¬ 
ment was erected, it was in fact the 
family mark, and for a family to make 
use of it was no more a sign of pride 
than for a man to use a surname. Some 
time back the writer noticed a shield 
in a stained-glass window upon which 
was a “ bend or,” and it struck him at 
once that either the Stourton or the 
Grosvenor family must have been in 
some way connected with the place, as 
there was a long dispute between these 
families as to the right to use this 
special “bearing;” inquiry led to the 
discovery that the window had been 
given by a member of the Stourton 
family. That heraldry, if properly 
treated, is a great ornament to build¬ 
ings and adds to their interest, cannot 
be doubted. The sketch which we 
give from the cathedral of Breda, in 
Holland, shows that an amount of 
richness and variety of form can be 
imparted to architectural adornment 
by heraldry judiciously applied, and 
kept in proper scale to the rest of the 
detail. At the Renaissance, however, 
heraldry became far more complicated, 
shields for the most part were mere 
ornaments ; now as the power of read¬ 
ing was much more general, one would 
have thought that the use of armorial 


bearings would have decreased, but instead of 
this it became far more frequent and exagge¬ 
rated, for whereas during the earlier times we 
rarely find shields represented larger than they 
were in reality, at the Renaissance they are 
often enormously out of proportion, and occu¬ 
pying most conspicuous situations. 

It is this exaggeration of later times which 
has led to the idea taken up by some modern 
writers that heraldry is simply a pompous and 
ridiculous display of pride and ostentation ; 
whereas if kept within proper bounds, as was 
the case in earlier times, it was a very valuable 
aid to the study of history, and was to the 
Middle Ages pretty much what hieroglyphics 
were to ancient Egypt. The beautiful tomb 
at Toledo Cathedral, of which we give a 
sketch, is positively disfigured by the three 
enormous shields filling in the arch. If our 
girls will just cover these over with a piece of 
paper they will at once realise how the scale 
of the monument is dwarfed by these huge 
heraldic excrescences. 

Although coins form a portion of archeology, 
they are really so distinct a branch that their 
history and description forms a science of its 
own, and the learned writer or authority upon 
the subject is called a numismatologist, and 
the science numismatics, or when it enters 
more especially into their history, numisma- 
tology, from the Greek, v^ixia/ia and \6yos. 
"We have also in the English language the 
word nummular, pertaining to coin or money, 
derived from the Latin nuimnus , money. 
Important as this subject is, and interesting 
as it is to most people, we fear that we cannot 
treat of it here. We must, however, say a few 
words upon seals. The word seal is probably 
derived from the German siegil , which is in 
its turn taken from the Latin sigillum. It is 
used to signify both the cut-die, which pro¬ 
duces the stamped impression, and also the 
impression itself. It is used in this latter 
sense in Rev. v. 6 , 7 . 

The devices upon seal-dies are of various 
kinds, sometimes they are armorial bearings, 
sometimes initials and inscriptions, and not 
infrequently portraits; but in the Middle 
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vesica in form, that is an oval, coming 
to a point above and below, not at all 
an uncommon shape with old seals. It 
represents the bishop, in full episcopal 
robes, with crosier, mitre, etc., standing 
beneath a Gothic canopy, with his own 
arms and those of the cathedral on 
either side under smaller canopies. The 
design and workmanship are most 
elaborate. These seals were generally 
impressed in wax, but sometimes they 
were in metal, occasionally gold. There 
is one attached to a treaty made be¬ 
tween Henry VIII. and Francis I., the 
seal of which is gold, and was designed 
by Benvenuto Cellini.* 

The seals of Papal Bulls are im¬ 
pressed in lead, and attached by a 
hempen cord. This peculiarity is very 
ancient, and has never been departed 
from. The word bull, as applied to 
these documents, is derived from the 
word “ bulla,” a seal. The seal in 
question is impressed on the obverse 
by a very rude representation of the 
heads of Saints Peter and Paul, and 
the reverse by the name of the pontiff. 


ft ft ft. 

DECORATIVE VALUE OF HERALDRY, 
BREDA, HOLLAND. 

Ages we meet with magnificent 
architectural compositions; the old 
seals, for instance, of Canterbury 
Cathedral are most valuable, as they 
are charged with representations of 
that church as it appeared during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The 
seal of the mayoralty of London, which 
dates from the reign of Richard II., 
and the mayoralty of the celebrated 
Sir William Walworth, is a magnifi¬ 
cent w r ork of art. Maitland informs 
us that “in the year 1381, the old 
seal being broken, a new one was 
made.” The new seal has figures of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, standing be¬ 
neath very elaborate Gothic canopies, 
with a sergeant-at-arms on either side, 
and the arms of London beneath. 
The present seal of the City dates 
from the reign of Henry VIII., and 
is a fine work. Like most old seals 
it had two sides, the “ converse ” and 
the “reverse.” One represents a 
view of the City, apparently from 
Ludgate, with St. Paul keeping guard 
over the gate, having a drawn sword 
in one hand and a standard in the 
other. On the reverse was the coat- 
of-arms of London, with the cross of 
St. George and the sword of St. Paul. 
This has by some writers been de¬ 
scribed as the dagger of Sir William 
Walworth, with which he slew Watt 
Tyler, but all the later historians of 
the Metropolis point out that this 
dagger is in reality the sword of St. 
Paul, and was quartered in the arms 
of London long before Watt Tyler’s 
rebellion. At the British Museum 
is a collection of dies and seals of 
some English cities and monasteries, 
many of which are exquisite works, 
and show the perfection to which 
this kind of art had been brought in 
this country in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

The most beautiful seal, however, 
which we have come across is that of 
the celebrated William of Wykeham, 
at New College, Oxford. It is a 


* This is often described as “ The Treaty 
of the Cloth of Gold,” but it docs not in 
reality refer to that event. 


Many superb seals will be found in the Aug¬ 
mentation Office and in the muniment rooms 
of the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. 
All our girls who visit the universities 
should get to see one of these “muniment 
rooms.” That of New College, Oxford, is 
specially interesting, as it not only contains a 
splendid collection of ancient documents with 
their seals attached, amongst which are a 
Papal Bull (with its curious lead seal and 
hempen string), and a royal grant, with the 
gorgeous seal of King Richard II., which 
looks like a great altar-screen, with its exuber¬ 
ance of Gothic niches and tabernacles, but the 
chamber itself is a veritable archaeological 
curiosity, with its beautiful old vaulting, 
encaustic-tiled floor, deep-set stained-glass 
windows, ancient presses, coffers and chests 
full of parchment-rolls, it is difficult to realise 
how the whole can have passed down to our 
day without injury or dispersion. 

Tapestry was such an important feature of 
mediaeval decoration that it is necessary to 
say a few words upon the subject. 

In the ancient records of cathedrals and 
churches we frequently come across such 
notices as the following :— 

“ Panni de Arest. 

“Item, duo panni, quorum campus rubeus 
cum historia Passionis Domini et sepulturae 
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ejusdem, de dono Domini Edwardi regis . . . 
A 0 Domini mccxcvii.”* 

Now this is copied from an inventory of 
St. Paul's Cathedral made in the reign of Ed¬ 
ward I. We don’t wish to offend our girls by 
suggesting that they cannot read Latin, but as 
some of the expressions are not purely classical 
perhaps they will kindly forgive us if we at¬ 
tempt a translation. 

“ Cloths of Arras.f 

“ Item, two cloths of which the field (or 
groundwork) is red, (worked) with the history 
of the Passion and burial of Our Lord, the 
gift of Lord Edward the king in the year 
1297.” 

These tapestry hangings were called “ Panni 
de Arest,” from Arras, in Belgium, having 
been the first place for the manufacture of 
tapestry in Europe. It will be noticed that 
these subjects are sacred ones. Previous to 
the reign of Edward I. the use of these 
pictured hangings was, in England, confined 
to churches, and when Eleanor of Castille first 
introduced them as adornments to her palace 
at Westminster, the Londoners were so shocked 
that there was a riot in the streets which was 
only stopped by it being explained that the 
queen’s health could not stand our cold north¬ 
ern climate, and that “ hangings ” were 
necessary to keep her chambers sufficiently 
warm. Although these “Panni de Arest” 
were in early times used only in churches, they 
were not universally adorned with sacred sub¬ 
jects, as we find from the following entry in 
the St. Paul’s inventory. 

“ Item, unus pannus, cuius campus est 
aureus, et avibus rubeis super ramunculos 
arborum et pavonibus contextis inter aves,” 
& c. 

“Item, one cloth, the groundwork of which 
is gold, with red birds (perched) upon the 
little branches of trees, and with peacocks 
interwoven amidst the birds, &c.” We also 
read of another which was worked with re¬ 
presentations of lions and two-headed eagles, 
and of a third which had lions and peacocks 
turning round in wheels; a fourth which 
had spotted stags and peacocks, and a fifth 
which was covered with leopards and gold 
wheels. 

In the beautiful church of Xanten near 
Cleves is a quantity of old tapestry round the 
choir, with large figures of the virtues, the 
background entirely covered with a profusion 
of delicately •worked flowers dated 1510. The 
celebrated Bayeux tapestry was worked as 
hangings for the cathedral of that city, and 
in later times, it is of course well known, 
that Raffaelle made his celebrated cartoons 
for the tapestry of the Sistine Chapel at 
Rome. Fortunately some of the very finest 
tapestry in existence is to be found in Lon¬ 
don or within a short distance of the capital. 
The collections at Hampton Court and at 
South Kensington Museum are unrivalled, and 
those of Chastleton Manor, Oxfordshire, Ham 
House, near Richmond, Hatfield, Knowle, 
and Magdalene College, Oxford, are very 
valuable. 

Although the later works of this description 
are remarkably elaborate and beautiful, notably 
those designed by Bernard Von Orlay in the 
great hall at Hampton Court, yet for fitness 
and propriety of design, the earlier works in 
the withdrawing room are to be preferred. 
The pieces representing the triumphant cars 
of Virtues, Vices and Death are most magnifi¬ 
cent. A very similar series is to be seen at 
the South Kensington Museum. It is un¬ 
doubtedly Flemish work, and dates from 


* Dugdale’s St. Paul's, 1658, p. 224. 
f They were also called “ Baudekyns.” 


about the year 1510 or 1520, and the singular 
way in which Mediaeval or Gothic ornamenta¬ 
tion is mixed up with Classical or “ antique ” 
features is not a little remarkable. We give 
a sketch of a portion of one of these cars, 
and upon carefully looking at it, it will be seen 
that the lowest range of ornament is quite 
Mediaeval and Gothic in treatment, whereas 
the row above it is quite antique in character. 
Standing upon this are Classical candelabra, 
and in the middle a podium or base covered 
with Gothic panelling, the whole composition 
terminating in a fluted dome. The costumes 
of the figures show the same mixed charac¬ 
teristics. The head of the king in the left- 
hand corner and his crown are quite Mediaeval 
in manner, but some of the soldiers or knights 
have Classical armour. The general effect 
and scheme of colouring in these works are 
quite Mediaeval, and are thus thoroughly 
distinct from the Italian style of tapestry. 
The later Flemish work partook much more 
of the Italian school, but still it can always 
be distinguished from the latter by its very 
harmonious colour ; the Italian tapestry never 
possessed this merit. English and Flemish 
works of quite a late date have a charming 
kind of indigo and warm green combination 
which, however poor they may be in design, 
always makes them agreeable in general effect. 
The later Italian work is harsh and crude in 
colour, with violent effects of light and shade 
and contrasts of hot and cold tints which 
too often gives them the appearance of being 
badly-painted pictures. Of course the modem 
Goblin and other very late schools possess 
these defects in a marked degree, which are 
certain to accrue wherever tapestry is made 
to imitate oil-paintings. We cannot too 
often insist upon the fact that the moment 
one art imitates another it is certain to go 
wrong. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the 
English excelled highly in tapestry in the 
middle ages, and probably all the magnificent 
“ Panni de Arest ” at St. Paul’s which was 
worked with representations of animals was 
English. The love of the English for animals, 
especially of English women, shows itself in 
the works executed in the middle ages in a 
very marked manner, and in nearly all the 
English needlework, which was undoubtedly 
executed by women and girls, we find re¬ 
presentations of birds, beasts and fishes, but 
more especially of domestic animals. The 
girls of the middle ages in this country were 
singularly dexterous in representing their pets 
upon canvas, cloth and silk with the needle. 
Not only was this the case, but English 
women bad the reputation of being the most 
skilful workers in Europe of the magnificent 
church vestments and copes (the latter were 
not exclusively ecclesiastical, as they were worn 
by emperors, kings, and queens at their coro¬ 
nation and other solemn occasions). English 
work is generally to be distinguished by two 
marked features ; the first is the introduction 
of animals into the ornamentation, and the 
second is the delicate and correct delineation 
of architecture. The Italians favoured the 
human figure, the Flemings floral decorations 
the Germans conventional patterns, but the 
English delighted in representing animals. In 
the old inventory of St. Paul’s previously referred 
to, we read interesting accounts of some of 
these copes or “ copse.” 

One is said to have been worked with 
representations of “ griffons, angels, and 
lions.” A curious combination ! A second 
with “ little birds in vines,” a third with 
eagles and trees, a fourth with “ knights on 
horseback and birds in their hands,” a fifth 
with elephants, a sixth with “ various animals 
in different colours,” a seventh with “ birds in 
trees. The feet, heads, and breasts of the 
birds are worked in gold, and the flowers on 
the trees are of gold thread.” An eighth 
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with “ fishes and roses interwoven in gold 
thread.” 

These, however, are surpassed by an im¬ 
mense cope preserved in the sacristy of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, said to have been sent from 
England as a present to Pope Boniface *VIII. 
The whole ground is covered apparently with 
a beautiful Gothic pattern, but upon examining 
it more closely it will be seen that in between 
the lines of tracery almost innumerable animals 
are introduced with the most marvellous free¬ 
dom of skill. There are birds of all kinds, 
dogs, cats, hares and squirrels. The cape 
or hood is adorned with a representation of 
the visit of the Magi to Bethlehem ; and, as 
it was necessary to subdivide this into three 
compartments to suit the design, the arrange¬ 
ment is most singular. In the centre, of 
course, we have the wise men presenting 
their gifts to the infant Saviour, in the com¬ 
partment to the left is seen the magi on horse¬ 
back led by the star to the stable, and the 
third compartment represents the horses tied 
up to a tree while the wise men are making 
their visit to the Saviour. These horses are 
most spiritedly drawn ; they are kicking up 
their heels, biting one another’s tails, and 
going on in the manner which impatient 
horses do when they think their masters are 
keeping them waiting longer than they like. 
The gentleman who showed the writer a 
photograph of this magnificent work said— 

“ You see how little our countrywomen 
have changed. Here are their pets all over 
the place, and the horses occupying one of 
the most conspicuous positions. It would 
never have occurred to anyone but an English¬ 
woman to have filled that space with the 
horses, and how they noticed the actions and 
habits of the animals. These dumb creatures 
have always had kind friends and powerful 
protectors in our English women and girls.” 

And long may it be so, for if “ the merciful 
man is merciful to his beast,” the girl or 
woman who is gentle to God’s dumb creatures 
will probably be good to her own kind and 
grateful to her Maker. 

“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TURNING OF THE LANE. 

By the LADY DUNBOYNE. 


CHAPTER III. 



there is no one but myself available to 
open the door, and this kitchen apron 
is not exactly ornamental. Do potatoes 
go furthest mashed, or fried, I wonder ? 
Those last sent are too bad to serve up 
in their natural condition—and, oh, dear, 
there is nothing but salt butter, and 
they ought to be mashed with fresh, and 
that horrid fire won’t burn clear just 
because I had settled to fry the chops 
instead of stewing them-’ ’ 

“ Mab ! Mab, the door-bell has rung 
twice ! Don’t you hear it pealing 
now ? ’ ’ 

“ Bother ! What unreasonable person 
can have come in such weather ? I 
can’t go to the door looking such a red¬ 
faced, untidy maid-of-all-work.” 

“ What is to be done ? Shall I go ? ” 

“ No, no ! Mother said you were not 
to run into the draughts while you have 
such a cold and cough, and the wind is 
due east too. Stop, Gwen ! I must go 
myself, I suppose, mother and Frances 
are out shopping. Isn’t Essie back 
from school ? ’ ’ 

“ No—how could she be ? It is only 
half-past twelve o’clock. Oh, Mab, 
the bell is ringing again, do please go ; 
and, oh, mind how you open the door! 
We are all alone, and it might be a 
burglar! ’ ’ 

“ Burglars don’t ring front-door bells ; 
but whoever it is is very rude to be so 
impatient. ’ ’ And in her wrathful dignity 
Mab matched to the door and flung it 
open with a jerk, for once oblivious of 
her large apron and uprolled sleeves, 
which last displayed a pair of pretty 
round arms much whiter than the small 
sunburnt wrists. There stood a young 
man, tall, bronzed, curly-haired, his 
merry face alight with a smile of pleased 
recognition as he seized the two reluctant 
hands in his own powerful grasp. 

“ I declare if it isn’t Mabel, dear 
little Queen Mab herself, and just at her 
own funny old tricks of dressing-up and 
masquerading. Don’t tell me you have 


quite forgotten your old playfellow, 
Ralph Freeman ! ” 

“ Ralph ! ” and no effect of the kit¬ 
chen fire had ever called up such a rush 
of crimson into Mabel’s sweet face. 
“ Ralph ! It can’t be—you were—you 
went to New Zealand. We-” 

“ Quite true, little Mab ; but a fellow 
needn’t necessarily stay at the Antipodes 
for ever, need he! Not but that I am 
going back there soon, I’ve got a jolly 
good berth, but I’ll tell you all about 
myself later. How is your mother ? 
Don’t you mean to ask me inside your 
house ? In the Colonies we are more 
hospitable than this.” 

“ Oh, come in, come in ! Mother will 
be so glad to see you. How did you 
find us out? This isn’t the old house 
you remember in father’s time.” 

“ The dear old ‘Wren’s nest!’ No, 
I went there first and found it forsaken, 
or rather occupied by a pair of ungracious 
cuckoos, who could or would give me no 
information about their predecessors 
except just the address. I am glad you 
stick to the old name.” 

“ Oh, Ralph, things have gone very 
badly with us of late years ! We are so 
poor now that—that—we hardly know 
how to scrape along. This get-up of 
mine is no mere play-acting,” and with 
a hasty movement and renewed blush the 
girl pulled down her sleeves. I have 
had to turn cook in earnest; and if I 
don’t go back to the kitchen there will 
be nothing for you or anyone else to eat! 
Sit down and talk to Gwen till mother 
comes in, they will be all glad to see 
you ; ” and Mab flew back to her post, 
leaving shy Gwendolen to entertain 
the visitor, last seen as a schoolfellow 
and favourite companion of her eldest 
brother. 

“What a goose—what an idiot I 
am ! ” So ran poor Mabel’s thoughts 
as she strove furiously to put aside all 
self-consciousness and give her mind to 
her homely occupation. “ Of course he 
has only come to see mother ; all the 
boys were always fond of her, and he used 
to be here so much in old times. As if 
he would ever be silly enough to think 
of anything else, merely because I was 
his pet in those boy and girl days just as 
Francie was John’s ! Stuff! What am 
I thinking of? Francie and John are 
quite different; they have seen each 
other dozens and hundreds of times 

since-. This chop is burnt on one 

side and raw the other ! Mabel, if you 
are such a fool you deserve to be put 
on the gridiron yourself! ” 

But the dinner was eatable neverthe¬ 
less, perhaps owing to the fact that 
Frances came home in the nick of time 
and took Mab’s post of duty, sending her 
up to help mother to entertain the guest. 

“To think of his coming back just the 
same frank, simple-hearted, affectionate 
fellow as ever!” said Mrs. Coryton 
afterwards, as she dwelt with fond pride 
on the almost filial warmth of the young 
colonist’s greeting. 


A few weeks later, it transpired that 
he had come home with a definite end 
in view, namely, to see whether his old 
playfellow had grown up as charmiqg as 
his fancy (culled from old recollections) 
suggested. There was a little difficulty 
in persuading Mab that even the kitchen 
apron had not proved a deterrent; but 
this was overcome, and the mother was 
coaxed to confess that if one of her 
nestlings were to be spared to take so 
long a flight, she could hardly find one 
to whom she would so willingly trust her 
as Ralph Freeman. 

“ The lane has begun to turn a little 
bit, mother dear,” said Frances, as 
with tearful eyes but words of happy 
augury the mother and sister watched 
the young folks setting forth on their 
first recognised “lovers’ walk.” 

“ A little, my darling ! God bless the 
dear child and direct her steps in * the 
ways of pleasantness.’ JBut I covet 
them for you too, my Francie.” 

And the road seemed to have taken a 
sad turn in the wrong direction when, a 
few days later, there came a letter to 
say that Victor was returning, invalided 
home, so sorely hurt in a struggle with 
a half-insane native servant that for 
some days his life was despaired of. 

“Your son is a noble fellow,” wrote 
the colonel of his regiment. “I owe 
my preservation, under Providence, 
entirely to his pluck and promptitude. 
The fanatic who attacked me would 
have made short work of an old man, 
half-crippled as it happened at the time 
by recent illness ; but Coryton was equal 
to the occasion, and succeeded in 
mastering the ruffian after a deadly 
struggle.” 

More details followed, and much was 
said of the sympathy and admiration 
felt by the whole regiment for the young 
subaltern ; but the mother’s mind 
seemed able to grasp only two facts. 
Her boy was in sore danger and suffer¬ 
ing, and he was coming home to her to 
be nursed ! The joy of the one thought 
almost counterbalanced the pain of the 
other. 

“ There, could anything be more 
inconvenient and ill-timed ! She always 
does that kind of thing. It is really 
too selfish ! ” 

“What is it, Frances? Whom are 
you abusing ? ” 

“ Cousin Caroline. I am summoned 
there next week ; she says she is very 
unwell. That may or may not be true, 
one gets accustomed to the oft-renewed 
cry of‘Wolf! wolf! ’ ” 

* ‘ And Victor may arrive any day! 
It is hard, dear, but-” 

“Yes, I know! There are plenty to 
welcome him without me. No, mother, 
I don’t say it crossly. I know it would 
be wrong not to go to the poor old lady, 
but you might let me have my little 
grumble out! ” 

“My darling, I am so sorry! You 
know I would go myself, only-’ ’ 

“ Of course it is not to be thought of 
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for a single moment, with Victor’s ship 
nearly due. And it isn’t as if there 
were any likelihood of John coming down 
for another month. So don’t worry, 
mother darling, I’m quite clear in my 
own mind that it is right for me to 
go.” 

“Her ladyship do really seem very 
poorly,” was the confidential old coach¬ 
man’s reply to Frances’ inquiry as he 
drove her from the station to Wood- 
hayes. “She hasn’t been like herself 
all the autumn, and then all the worry 
with Mr. Morell upset her worse than 
ever. ’ ’ 

“ Worry with Mr. Morell ? ” 

“Yes, miss. Didn’t you hear about 
it ? You know what a close-fisted gentle¬ 
man he is. I don’t hold with waste 
myself, and maybe her ladyship’s a bit 
‘ near ’ in some matters, but Mr. 
Morell! Lor, he’s one as would count 
every nail in a horse’s shoe if he chanced 
to pick it up in the road ! ” 

“Well?” said Frances, smiling at 
the characteristic illustration and trying 
to keep the garrulous old man to his 
subject. 

“ Well, when he was down last Christ¬ 
mas, he took into his head to go poking 
all over the stables, a thing he’d never 
done before, having of course no call to 
interfere with me as is accustomed to 
take my orders from her ladyship* direct. 
Well, what does he see in the big loose 
box but poor old Prince, Sir Francis’ 
shooting pony, as has been pensioned 
off and done no work these five years, 
running out in the summer and getting 
his bruised oats in the winter, just like 
any worn-out old Christian. ‘ ‘What 
d’ye mean by keeping useless mouths 
eating her ladyship out of house and 
home with keep at the price it is this 
winter?’ says my fine gentleman. 

* Beg pardon, sir,’ says I, ‘ her ladyship 

didn’t give no orders-.’ ‘Orders! 

No, ©f course a lady can’t be expected 
to sign a death-warrant. I’m here to 
save her those sort of disagreeable jobs,’ 
and with that he walks off and tells the 
keeper, who comes to shoot the poor old 
brute the very next day. I won’t say 
but what ’twas sensible enough, but I 
was sorry to see the last of an old 
friend. Well, as luck would have it, 
the Sunday after that her ladyship came 
to the stables, a thing she don’t do 
maybe once in a twelvemonth, to see 
some Danish puppies of Juno’s which I 
couldn’t take up to the house as the 
mother was a bit savage, and being 
there, she walked round and took a look 
at the horses. And she missed old 
Prince out of his box in a minute, and 
the story came out, and if she didn’t 
flare up ! Mr. Morell packed his port¬ 
manteau and went away the next day, 
and it’s my belief there’s been a bit of a 
coolness ever since.” 

About ten days later the following 
letter was received at Glossington— 

“ Dearest Mother,— If the children 
can spare you, I really think you must 
try to come here for a few days. Cousin 
Caroline seems more ill than I have 
ever seen her, and she asks so often 
for you that I don’t know how to help 
holding out a ' hope that you may 


perhaps be able to appear. She asks 
me to say that you are not to worry 
about travelling expenses. I am afraid 
it is very awkward, especially with 
Ralph ‘ tame about the place; ’ but 
perhaps you could get Miss Browne to 
chaperon Mab for a few days. I really 
think the need here is urgent or I would 
not bother you. It is a horrid shame, 
too, to take you away from Victor. 
Dear old boy, I am glad he is getting 
so much stronger. Jones has just been 
in, and begs me to urge your coming at 
once. She says Cousin Caroline is worse 
than I had any idea of, and the doctor 
seriously uneasy. Please telegraph your 
train so that you may be met. 

“ Your loving child, 

“Frances Coryton.” 

A general hum of consternation 
greeted this note ; but Victor, who 
though pale and worn was fast progress¬ 
ing towards recovery, pronounced a 
decided opinion that mother must go. 
While Mrs. Coryton was making rapid 
but tearful preparations for the journey, 
school-girl Essie burst upon the scene, 
brimming over with fresh excitement. 

“Who do you think is going to be 
married ? I’ve just met Nellie Marsden, 
Rose’s great friend, you know-” 

“Essie!” Mab’s sympathetic heart 
was in agony at the blow apparently 
about to fall with such crushing abrupt¬ 
ness. “ Do shut the door and put your 
hat straight; you look like a half-wild 
gipsy. Nellie Marsden is a tremendous 
gossip; I don’t believe Rose would 
confide in her.” 

“ Oh, it’s no question of confiding. 
Do you think everybody is as romantic 
as yourself and your Antipodean, Miss 
Mab ? This is a very hum-drum middle- 
aged affair. I can’t help laughing 
when I think of it. Mr. Lyndhurst is 
going to marry Mrs. Deane ! ” 

“ Mr. Lyndhurst! Oh, what does 
Rose say ? ’ ’ 

“ Well, the funniest part of all is that 
Rose is rather pleased ! She says now 
her father will be taken excellent care 
of, and she will be free to follow her 
own line, study art in London, very 
likely. I don’t believe she cares one bit 
about the loss of position as mistress of 
that great house.” 

And when Mab ventured- to look up 
once more, it was to see a light on her 
brother’s pale face such as had not 
shone there since the old days when his 
youthful fancy had painted a soldier’s 
glorious career as the high-road to fame 
and fortune. 

“ If she were no longer an heiress, if 
her home be broken up, might it not be 
possible in the far future for her to follow 
her heart’s dictates ? If indeed-” 

Victor’s thoughts roamed off into the 
fairy regions of happy imagination, and 
even his mother’s farewells were cheered 
by the sight of his brightened eyes and 
look of increasing hope and vigour.. 

Hurried as Mrs Coryton’s journey was, 
she arrived too late to win a conscious 
word or look from her old friend. 

The end had come with startling 
rapidity, and Frances, shedding genuine 
tears of regret as she dwelt on the 
softening of the last few weeks and the 


frequently recurring kind messages to 
her mother, reproached herself some¬ 
what unjustly for not having taken alarm 
sooner. 

“I do believe she was fonder of you 
than of anyone,” she assured her 
mother. “ But we cannot stay here. 
Sydney Morell comes to-night, and we 
can surely leave directly the funeral is 
over. I do not think you could bear to 
stay in the house with him, mother, 
especially now that it really is his 
own.” 

But to Mrs. Cory ton’s surprise, the 
family lawyer would by no means con¬ 
sent to her immediate departure. He 
wished her to be present at the reading 
of the will. 

“Some little remembrance to you, 
dear, I hope,” said Mrs. Coryton to her 
daughter. And they squeezed each 
other’s hands lovingly when the sum of 
“two thousand pounds to my kins¬ 
woman, Frances Alice Coryton,” and of 
“one thousand pounds to her sister, 
Gwendolen Mary Coryton,” were duly 
mentioned. Other legacies and an¬ 
nuities to the old servants followed, 
but—were the mother and daughter 
dreaming ? 

“ Residuary legatee of my landed and 
personal estate, my beloved cousin, 
Jean Coryton, the same to be entailed 
on her eldest son and his heirs, with 
power to provide as they shall see fit for 
other members of their family.” 

Mr. Morell’s name was not even 
mentioned. For a moment the disap¬ 
pointed man sat motionless, stunned by 
the overwhelming suddenness of the 
blow; the next, his savage nature was 
up in arms at what he deemed the 
result of a plot against himself. But 
the lawyer was equal to the occasion. 
Coolly and dispassionately he pointed 
out to the baffled fortune-hunter that 
the position he had tacitly assumed as 
Lady Willingham’s heir had in reality 
no foundation but her own apparent and 
long-continued partiality. He had pre¬ 
sumed on that to interfere with the 
management of her private affairs, to an 
extent which the proud old lady could 
not brook, and the date of the will 
showed that it had been made almost 
immediately subsequent to the discovery 
of the destruction of the old shooting- 
pony. 

“I can’t help being sorry for him,” 
said Mrs. Coryton, even while still 
trembling and quivering under the 
storm of invective which rang in her 
ears long after the furious man had left 
the house in quest of the reparation 
which the lawyer scornfully averred to 
be a vain threat. 

“ We must see if he can be helped a 
little when he comes to his senses,” was 
Frances’ suggestion, and the lawyer 
comforted them by the assurance that 
Mr. Morell was not likely in a cooler 
moment to refuse the undeserved assis¬ 
tance their tender hearts might prompt 
them to offer. 

“And so the lane has turned at last, 
and the bowery hedges and sweet cool 
glades are coming into view,” said Mab 
tenderly, as the inmates of the Wren’s 
nest crowded round the newly-returned 
mother-bird. 
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“Well for me it did not happen 
sooner!” was Ralph’s half-rueful ob¬ 
servation. “ The daughter of a big 
landed proprietor would never have con¬ 
descended to a struggling colonist.” 

“And to think,” said Mab, “how 
silly I was to fret over your seeing me 
first in my kitchen apron and tucked-up 
sleeves ! ” 

“ Silly, indeed ! They were the things 
that most rejoiced my practical heart 
and made me feel that I had found the 
very girl to rough it cheerfully at the far 
ends of the earth.” 

“ But,” said Mrs. Coryton plaintively, 
as she talked the matter over later with 
her son, the person who next to herself 
was chiefly affected by their change of 
fortune, “ what do I know of the manage¬ 
ment of a great landed property ? Vic¬ 


tor, dearest, you must come home and 
help me.” 

“No, mother, I have a better plan 
than that. You will need an agent, and 
1 believe there is a very tidy house that 
might be made available for him to live 
in, some three miles from Woodhayes. 
Give the agency to John Hargreaves, 
and let him and dear old Francie be 
happy at last. For me, I can’t give up 
my profession and settle down as an idle 
man at my age.” 

“ But, my dear-” 

“Yes, mother, I know what you mean, 
and please God that hope may come 
true now. But if I know anything of 
Rose, she’s a girl to be ambitious (for 
her husband if not for herself), and she 
would be the first to forbid my turning 
my sword into a ploughshare.” 


“ I daresay you are right, my boy. 
Dear Francie and John, oh, it does 
make my heart thankful to dwell on, 
and no more worldly anxieties for my 
delicate little Gwen, and Essie and the 
boys’ education! Oh, Victor, if only 
your father had lived to see this day ! ” 

“ Perhaps,” whispered Mab, who had 
come softly in and overheard the last 
words, “if he knows about it all, tne 
joys and the sorrows seem alike trifling 
to him.” 

“It shall be light; and all below 
My soul believed in, it shall know ; 
Unclouded then mine eyes shall see 
The heart of every mystery; 

In all creation’s depth and height 
At evening time it shall be light.” 

[the end.] 


MARSH MARIGOLDS. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “ My Lady Marjorie,” etc. 


CHAPTER XV. 

A VISIT TO THE BIRCHES. 

Ruth was up with the lark next morn¬ 
ing, for she was obliged to do her stint 
of work betimes, if she meant to take 
holiday. But when she came in to 
breakfast Frank had not appeared, and 
Lionel bore a message to the effect that 
the traveller was tired, and would take 
another hour’s sleep. 

“ He’s just the same aggravating, 
dilatory creature,” said Ruth to her 
mother. “Well, when he does appear 
send him to me in the Marsh ; I see 
Dr. Seth has just crossed the garden, 
and I must speak to him. Tell Frank 
he is here.” 

Dr. Seth, however, having made his 
observations, had left the Marsh before 
Frank, apparently very much out of 
humour with the world in general, 
strolled down the garden to seek the 
industrious workers. 

His lazy, indolent manner had always 
been a source of regret to the Marphell 
family, and to-day Ruth thought she 
saw those faults had become exagge¬ 
rated. But the eyes that met hers were 
watchful and as wide awake as ever, 
and she exclaimed— 

“ Really, Frank, I can’t help being 
angry with you ; you lounge about as 
though you had not a thing to do in the 
world, and give good grounds for all the 
spiteful things people say of you.” 

“Scold away! It is better than the 
treasures of the Indies to hear your voice 
again, and to feel anyone cares enough 
for me to want to scold,” said Frank, 
laughing. “Are you still in the mood 
to go over to the Birches, most ener¬ 
getic of cousins ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t go by moods,” said 
Ruth ; “I am ready, if you mean that, 
and cross enough with you for lying in 
bed this superb morning to make me a 
very disagreeable companion.” 

“I’ll risk that,” said Frank, lazily; 
“I’ve risked a great deal since I said 
good-bye to the Old Moss Farm. I’ve 


held my life in my hands pretty often, 
but I suppose, as it is a worthless bit of 
property, no harm came to it.” 

“ If you talk like that I won’t go with 
you,” said Ruth, tears in her eyes. 
“You know we all love you as one of 
ourselves, and think of how Cousin 
Rufus dotes on you.” 

“Yes,” said Frank, “it is horribly 
ungrateful to feel that such a wealth of 
affection should be so easily overbalanced 
by the will of one small woman.” 

“Oh, Frank! Are you not cured of 
that nonsense ? ” 

“No, Ruth, I am unfortunately of a 
steadfast nature where my heart is con¬ 
cerned. I often wonder at it myself. I 
avoid unpleasant sensations whenever I 
can, but here I am powerless. Where 
is she now ? ” 

“ In the hospital, training for a nurse ; 
while dear old Lady Beach is breaking 
her heart at home, for want of the child 
she loves so dearly.” 

Frank’s face changed. “ I’ll go over 
and see Lady Beach,” said he. “At 
any rate, she is always my friend; but 
her husband’s head is full of crotchets, 
and he dislikes me intensely.” 

“Miriam’s idea of duty is received 
from him,” said Ruth. “ To be just, I 
do not believe Miriam could have steeled 
her heart to our dear old friend’s en¬ 
treaties, had she not been supported in 
her course by this visionary creature. 
It does not do to live in two worlds at 
once, and he is so much in the skies 
that he is scarce aware of what happens 
in this prosaic everyday life.” 

“ I don’t quite agree with you there,” 
said Frank. “ Fie knows enough to 
make him my determined enemy, but— 
we are only at the beginning, I shall 
never give up, unless-” 

“ Unless what ? ” 

“ Unless Miriam should tell me that 
she could not care for me. She could 
not look me in the face and say that, 
when I bade her farewell, Ruth ; and— 
well, I do not—will not give her up.” 

Ruth sighed; she knew the obstinate 


narrow mind of the girl on whom Frank 
had set his hopes of happiness. She 
was not worthy of him ; but then who 
amongst Ruth’s acquaintances would 
have come up to her standard of perfec¬ 
tion as Frank’s wife? 

“ But now, Frank,” said Ruth as they 
entered the park grounds, “ can you not 
tell me why you have always shown 
such an unconquerable aversion to these 
beautiful grounds, and the house. You 
have never set foot in either to my know¬ 
ledge since that day-” 

“Yes, that day—it seems like a dream 
of horror and nightmare—when I ran 
across the park, as though fleeing for 
my life, with one idea in my head—only 
one—to get into your home and hide 

from-” He paused. “I was out 

of my senses I believe with fear, and I 
remember clinging about your father’s 
neck, afraid to look up-’ ’ 

“ What made you come to us ; it was 
very queer of you, you dear Frank,” said 
Ruth, turning her radiant face upon him. 

“ Oh, I was such a lonely, sickly little 
beggar, and I used to watch you in 
church. You looked so strong and rosy, 
Ruth, and once or twice you caught my 
eye, and smiled at me. Then I fell in 
love with your mother, who was so 
gentle and loving to her children, and 

your father, too—he was so different-” 

Again Frank paused. “ I felt sure if I 
cast myself upon his charity he would 
not reject my appeal.” 

“You were shrewd, even as a sickly 
little boy,” said Ruth; “but all this, 
you know, does not enlighten me as to 
the real cause of your flight.” 

“ I believe, Ruth, I cannot put it in 
words. It will have to remain in my 
mind, this season of matchless horror 
which I cannot ease myself by sharing 
even with you. There are things a man 
can’t moan about, ^and I can’t speak 
openly without saying things I don’t 
want to say of my poor father. Enough ! 

I was present when he died; and he 
died from the effects of the shock of 
seeing the—ghost ” 
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“ Ghost! My dear Frank ! ” 

“ Oh, it is clear enough to me now 
that some one was playing a cruel trick 
on my father—and who that person was 
I have for years had an inkling. But 
the biter was bit; if, as I suppose, he 
intended to fill his necessitous purse by 
playing on my father’s superstitions, he 
must have been cruelly disappointed, for 
his quarry, run to earth—fell back sense¬ 
less—dead.” 

“ This person was—Higgins,” said 
Ruth. “ That will explain his animus 
towards you. He is for ever circulating 
reports damaging to your character.” 

“ That is rather a jump at conclusions, 
Miss Ruth,” said Frank, “ but you are 
not far out. Come, here we are, and your 
good heart and kind voice shall dissipate 
all ghosts for me from nowand forever.” 

So saying Frank unlocked the front¬ 
door, and holding out his hand to Ruth, 
entered thus his father’s house. The 
hall-door was left wide open, and the 
sunlight streamed in. As Frank looked 
up he caught Ruth’s expression as she 
stood in the golden beams, yes! that 
was the brave, bright face against which 
no morbid spirit would have a chance, 
and he drew a long breath of relief. 

“ Let us take the worst first,” said 
Ruth. “Show me the room where the 
tragedy took place which ended your 
poor father’s life.” 

Still holding her hand in his, Frank 
turned into the library; his face was 
white even to the lips—it was evident he 
would never get over the shock of that 
hour of his boyhood as long as he lived. 

Ruth took rapid survey of the room. 
An arm-chair was pushed close up to 
the desk, and a gold pen lay on the 
blotter. It was an ideal library, well 
lighted from above. At the end was a 
curtained niche, which contained some 
cases of very valuable ores ; a door led 
from this into a small ante-chamber. 


“ A man who was not devoured by an 
unhappy, burdened conscience must have 
laughed at the presumable ghostly pre¬ 
sence,” said Frank, in a half-suffocated 
tone, “but he, oh his terror, Ruth, was 
pitiable.” 

“ It would be very easy to act ghost 
here,” said Ruth, in a matter-of-fact 
tone, as she drew back the curtains and 
searched the alcove; “and see, Frank, 
here is an old woman’s cap, not unlike 
old Molly’s nightcaps.” 

Frank did not speak, he surveyed the 
object with loathing. 

“Let us get into the air,” he said; 
“the atmosphere here stifles me. I did 
not tell you, Ruth, the—ghost—imper¬ 
sonated an old woman- 

“ Enough ! ” said Ruth. “You shall 
not tell me anything more, because 1 
know you will regret it afterwards. Let 
us leave the room now, and go over the 
rest of the house. Come, dear, do not 
go over it all again in imagination ; 
why, Frank, is it possible that you 
have a morbid strain in you. See, it 
is Ruth who is speaking—come, dear 
boy.” 

Frank staggered rather than walked 
from the room, and Ruth could do 
nothing but let him have his way, when 
he sank down on a bench in the hall, 
and covered his face with his hands. 

“Imagination!” he said, scornfully. 
“ I have none, or at least very little ; 
but—I have memory. I had forgotten, 
the horror of the scene took the verbal 
memory away for the time, but the ever¬ 
present subliminals (as the)' say nowa¬ 
days) recorded the words, scorching 
them on my brain as with fire. Yes ! 
I know now what the apparition said. 
It has been coming back to me, I be¬ 
lieve, ever since I got Lionel’s letter, and 
when you held out the cap, came like a 
flash.” 

“ Lionel’s letter ! What could Lionel 


know of your private affairs?” asked 
Ruth. 

“ That is what 1 must try to find out, 
without permitting him to know how 
serious the matter may be,” said Frank, 
quietly, as he drew forth the mysterious 
epistle from his pocket and handed it to 
Ruth. 

“ What a naughty boy! To think of 
his climbing into your house in that 
way.” 

# “ But, you perceive, he did me a ser¬ 
vice. He evidently spoilt Higgins’ little 
game. I wonder if the boy ever went 
back to look for the lost paper.” 

“Lion! not he! I expect he forgot 
all about it. Higgins could not have 
got hold of it again, could he ? ” 

“ I think not; he would hardly have 
kept in the background so long had he 
had it. He would have pushed his 
efforts at blackmail.” 

“ Let us go upstairs and see the room 
where the document was found,” sug¬ 
gested Ruth. 

“ I think we had better wait until we 
get Master Lionel. I’ll bring him over 
here to-morrow, and try to find out all 
he knows of the subject.” 

“ Then we will take a look at the 
reception-rooms,” said Ruth, anxious to 
rouse Frank to lighter thoughts. “Oh, 
what a splendid floor for a dance,” she 
exclaimed, as they entered the music- 
room. 

But Frank gave very divided interest 
to the different objects which attracted 
Ruth’s attention, and as they left the 
house, said between his teeth, “I hate 
the place. I’d sell it if-” 

“ If what ? ” 

“ If I were sure it belonged to me to 
sell,” returned he gravely. “ Well, 
enough of this for to-day. Let us talk 
about your new industry, Ruth. How 
goes the market-garden ?” 

(To be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ermyntrude. —The smaller ring round the moon, 
that we sometimes see, is always brighter than the 
larger; just as the wider rainbow is paler than that 
within it, because it is a reflection only. The 
“ Science of History,” is the art of drawing de¬ 
ductions from it, on observing the effects resulting 
from certain events in after times. 

Worcestershire Lass. —i. Amber is a fossil resin of 
many varieties, in which insects are seen embedded, 
of most remote antiquity. It is of vegetable origin, 
having exuded from forest trees of geological 
periods. It is chiefly found in the Baltic. That 
which appears above the sand at the bottom of the 
sea is of a golden orange hue, and is transparent; 
while that which has been buried in the sand is of a 
beautiful semi- (and partially) transparent straw- 
colour, clouded with white. Being hidden from 
the light it is like seakale, which is white from the 
same cause. It should therefore be kept in the 
dark, and in a cool place, and well wiped when 
taken off after wear, and preserved from grease of 
any kind.—2. Your handwriting is neither too small 
nor too sloping. 

Damaris. —The quotation 

“I slept, and dreamed that life was beauty; 

1 woke, and found that life was duty.” 

is from Ellen Shergis Hooper’s “ Life and Duty.” 

A. L. M.—Although it was not till the year 1535 that 
the first complete English version of the Bible was 
published by Miles Coverdale and dedicated to 
Henry VIII., portions of it were translated into 
Anglo-Saxon between the eighth and tenth cen¬ 
turies, by Bede, Egbert and Aldhelm, and in 1290 
one of the Psalms. 


Mona. —Yes, we intend shortly to publish a newstory 
by Rosa Nouchette Carey. 

Duplex. —1. You are quite right, but it is new to 
most of our readers—2. Your handwriting might 
be improved with care. 

A. Patten. —The competitions needlework, dolls, etc., 
should, of course, be sent to the Editor, Girl’s 
Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. Car¬ 
riage paid. 

Dixsept. —If } r our mother permits you would, most 
likely, enjoy your visits much more. Read “Medi- 
cus” on “Nervous Girls,” part 166, Oct. 28th, 
i 8 93 * 

Star.—W e recommend a small work of our own 

S ublication by Thomas Milner (revised edition by 
'dwin Dunkin), called The Heavens and the 
Earth. The meaning of the word “ astronomy ” is 
aster , from the Greek for “ a star,” and nomos, “ a 
law,” or “the laws of the stars,” or “science of 
the stars.” Also our illustrated work, entitled 
The Midnight Sky. 

Sea-siiei.l. —1. The shell you send is a Scalaria, or 
wentlctrap. This English name is a corruption of 
the German Wendel-treppc, or “winding-stair,” 
so-called from the regular spiral in which the 
hollow decreasing tube containing the animal ‘is 
wound.—2. The words printed in italics in the 
Bible are interpolated to make the meaning clearer 
according to our English idioms. 

A Constant Reader. —Six months’ mourning is the 
correct time for an aunt, but if on terms of great 
affection you would wear a little crape, not other¬ 
wise according to present custom. 

King Hakon. —Your adopted name is probably 
another for Hagan of Trong, or Haco of Norway, 
murdered by Kriemhild ; mentioned in the Nibel- 
ungen Lied , stanza 1787. 


Dick must take as little notice as possible of the 
jealousy, and be good-tempered and kind under all 
circumstances. 

Our Little Cissy. —1. Authors generally write on 
the subjects with which they are best acquainted, 
or which have the most interest for them.—2. We 
do not give the names of our Avriters who use 
pseudonyms. 

Constance Narcissus. —The name “ Constance ” 
means “ firm ” or “ constant.” 

Maggie.— 1. 

“Where London’s column, pointing at the skies, 
Like a tall bully lifts its head and lies ” 
is from Pope, M. E. III. 339.-2. 

“Toll for the brave, the brave that are no more” 

is from Cowper’s poem on the loss of the Royal 
George. 

C. M. B.—The name “ Agnes ” means “ pure.” Pro¬ 
nounce it as “ Ag-nes.” 

Inquirer.— There is nothing to prevent your having 
bridesmaids nor your returning from the church to 
a reception if you are married in travelling cos¬ 
tume. But under these circumstances, why not be 
married in the proper bridal array? 

Martha. —It is true that military distinctions of an 
honorary character are granted to royal ladies. 
For example, Her Majesty the Queen' has been 
“colonel” of a Prussian regiment of Dragoons 
since 1889 5 and the Duchess of Connaught, the 
daughter of “ the Red Prince,” is a colonel of in¬ 
fantry in her own native country. The oldest 
woman-colonel in Europe is the Empress Frede¬ 
rick, who on the day of the coronation of the Em¬ 
peror William I. was given the honorary distinction 
of “ colonel ” of a regiment of Hussars, the 18th of 
October, 1861. 
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It is said that the famous Bayeux tapestries, 
the work of Matilda, wife of William the 
Conqueror, are showing signs of decay. They 
are carefully preserved in a glass case in the 
Bayeux Museum, but are rapidly deteriorating. 

A LADY has been the most successful art 
student of the year at South Kensington. 
Miss Lilian Simpson has gained the first 
travelling studentship and the gold medal as 
leading pupil. In the national composition 
she won the gold medal for a book cover with 
a clasp, modelled in low relief and executed on 
a commission from the Council of the Art 
Union. 

A SCHOOL for native Iudian women will be 
opened early in the coming year at Lucknow, 
under an English lady principal, for the 
training of teachers and for the preparatory 
education of women who wish to enter the 
medical profession. There is also urgent need 
for women lawyers in our great dependency, 
where the disabilities surrounding widowhood 
are frequently taken advantage of by unscrupu¬ 
lous people to rob widows of their property. 
They are debarred from male help, and every¬ 
thing points to the presence of female lawyers 
to whom they may turn for help and protec¬ 
tion. 

The late Czar of Russia was childishly fond 
of toys, giving the preference to models of 
ironclads. He had a unique collection of 
these miniature vessels of destruction, amongst 
them one of solid silver, and another so com¬ 
plete in every detail that it cost a thousand 
pounds. His last treasure was the model of 
an Atlantic liner which was only a yard long, 
yet an absolute copy of the original. 

The Queen’s favourite toy is a working 
model of the heavens, showing the whole of 
the solar system, the celestial poles, and the 
sun. A small model ol the moon revolves 
round the earth, whilst all the planets with 
their satellites are fully represented. This 
model is the best possible aid to the study of 
astronomy, therefore it can scarcely be classed 
as a plaything. 

Another Emperor, William of Germany, 
delights in the possession of the working model 
of a railway, with engine, carriages, rails, 
points, signals and stations. This he works 
with the greatest glee. He also takes a vivid 
interest in the collection of toy soldiers—said 
to be the finest in the world—belonging to 
his children, which is so large that the whole 
floor of a vast hall in the palace at Berlin can 
be covered with it. Battles are fought on a 
European scale, his Majesty directing opera¬ 
tions. 

The new Czar Nicholas of Russia and the 
Duke of York are both ardent stamp collectors, 
the Duke being President of the Philatelic 
Society. The stern laws of the English postal 
authorities have been relaxed in his favour as 
to the reprinting of obsolete issues, Mr Glad¬ 
stone having commanded the express printing 
for him at Somerset House of several very rare 
specimens. 

Russia is supposed to be the land of male 
despotism, yet smoking cars are provided for 
ladies on the railways of that country of 
Nihilists and ice. Russia also possesses an 
Order—the Order of St. Catherine—which is 
the first female decoration in Europe, and is 
exclusively reserved for sovereigns and 
princesses. 
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“Teach self-denial, and make its practice 
pleasurable, and you create for the world a 
destiny more sublime than ever issued from 
the brain of the wildest dreamer.” 

Sir Walter Scott, 

Those who endeavour to discourage the 
slaughter of small birds, by refusing to wear 
plumage or the birds themselves in hat or 
bonnet, should set their faces resolutely against 
the use of a beautiful cloth called “ zibelline,” 
which is obtained by the most refined cruelty. 
This cloth comes from France, and for its 
manufacture rabbits are plucked alive, the long 
fur thus procured being woven into the texture. 
A particular breed of rabbits only is suitable, 
the poor animals being carefully tended until 
the fur grows again. The torture both during 
and after the plucking operation cannot be 
imagined, and all right-thinking women will 
refuse to wear “ zibelline,” soft and fine as 
it is. 

A French traveller tells an amusing story 
of Chinese ingenuity. He was staying in a 
small village close to Pekin, but was resolutely 
kept awake by the braying of a donkey stabled 
quite close to his room. He complained 
bitterly to his host the next morning, the polite 
Celestial with many expressions of regret de¬ 
claring that he should not again be disturbed. 
The next night the donkey was as silent as the 
grave. The traveller’s curiosity was aroused, 
and the Chinaman explained that when a 
donkey “ sings ” he always raises his tail and 
holds it in a horizontal position. The bray 
and the tail being evidently then in conjunction, 
a heavy stone was tied to the latter, effectually 
silencing the former, since the donkey became 
“melancholy, lowered his head and did not 
move.” But immediately the tail was released 
the bray became deafening. 

Miss Issette Pearson, the Secretary of 
the Ladies’ Golf Union, has been an enthusi¬ 
astic golf player for seven years, and has been 
mainly responsible for the success the game 
has obtained amongst women. She thinks 
it an excellent recreation, one of its recom¬ 
mendations being that no great exertion is 
required, nor is there need of over-fatigue. 
Miss Pearson has known “ very invalidish ” 
women, who at one time could scarcely walk 
at all, become “sturdy pedestrians” after 
taking to the pastime. Lady Margaret Scott 
is the champion lady golfer, Miss Pearson 
being second. 

The proprietor of a perfume manufactory at 
Milan has lighted upon an original method of 
advertising his wares. He invited novelists to 
compete for a prize of one hundred lire to be 
given for the novel which introduced his 
especial scent in the cleverest manner. The 
well-known Italian writer, Paul Mantegazza, 
was the successful competitor, and now the 
name of “ Paul Mantegazza, Senator,” shines 
resplendent on all the advertisements of this 
perfume. Literary appreciation evidently 
does not reach a very high level in Italy. 

“ But the iniquity of oblivion blindly 
scattereth her poppy, and deals with the 
memory of men without distinction to merit 
of perpetuity. Who can but pity the founder 
of the pyramids ? Ilerostratus lives that 
burnt the temple of Diana, he is almost lost 
that built it. Time hath spared the epitaph 
of Adrian’s horse, confounded that of himself. 
In vain we compute our felicities by the ad¬ 
vantage of our good names .”—Sir Thomas 
Browne. 


Doctor Sanermann of Munich has just 
completed some experiments, the success of 
which makes it regrettable that he has not 
applied his inventive faculty to more useful pur¬ 
pose. Rememberiug the methods of Flourens, 
who coloured the bones of rabbits by com¬ 
pelling them to eat madder with their food, Dr. 
Sanermann has submitted birds to a similar 
process with the hope of colouring their 
plumage. Some unhappy canaries fed upon 
Cayenne pepper became red instead of yellow, 
this phenomenon being due to the irritating 
oil which the pepper contains. White fowls 
have been changed to red ones by the same 
condiment, Sanermann declaring that they be¬ 
come living barometers thereby. If it is very 
hot weather the birds become violently red, 
if it is cold they turn pink. Pie further declares 
that when so coloured they lay red eggs— 
Easter eggs. The experiment is very barbarous 
and places its discoverer on the same level with 
the torturers of geese for pat€ de foie gras. 

A scheme is on foot to form a. Woman’s 
Council for London, the object of which is to 
consider the whole question of women’s work 
and to ascertain by systematic inquiry how 
far legislation may be successfully applied to 
such grievances as may be disclosed. The 
Council will work on the following lines :— 
The investigation of women’s and children’s 
employments in shops, in season trades, in 
unhealthy trades, and in trades where women 
compete with men; the organisation of 
women’s trades, of technical and other 
classes, and of social clubs; and in assisting 
the election of women to public bodies. The 
programme is ambitious, but it will commend 
itself to all those who wish to ameliorate the 
condition of working women. 

A society called “The Downtrodden,” 
composed entirely of the daughters of Ameri¬ 
can millionaires, has been formed in New York. 
The first principle of this paradoxical associa¬ 
tion is that the conditions of modern civilisation 
have no ethical sanction. Regular meetings 
are held by the “Downtrodden” in their 
fathers’ gorgeous drawing-rooms, where the 
accumulation of wealth is vehemently de¬ 
nounced, and demands made for the heavy 
taxation of “ unearned increment.” It is 
stated that they also visit factories to inquire 
into the overworking of children. The 
American plutocracy has a reputation for 
crazes. It is to be hoped that these wealthy 
young ladies are sincere in this instance. 

The potato originally came from South 
America where it grows wild. From Peru it 
was taken to Spain, passing thence into Italy 
as early as 1514. In 1588 a professor of the 
University of Leyden received two tubercules 
from the Papal Legate, which he cultivated ; 
and, afterwards writing a history of rare plants, 
described the potato as being much cultivated 
in Italy as food for pigs. Admiral Drake 
introduced the vegetable directly into England 
from Virginia, after having first introduced it 
into the English colony from South America ; 
but it was only when Sir Walter Raleigh 
brought it over a second time in 1623 that it 
began to be grown in the British Isles. In 1592 
the innocent vegetable was made the subject 
of a special law by the parliament of Besam^on, 
its use and cultivation being forbidden as a 
“pernicious substance,” and as being condu¬ 
cive to leprosy. It is very interesting to note the 
dates after which its growth became general. 
In Lancashire after 1634, in Saxony after 
1717, in Scotland after 1728, in Prussia after 
1738, and after the great famine of 1771 
throughout the whole of Germany. 
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WINTER GLOOMS. 


The winter morn wakes sad and 
slow 

Beneath a sullen firmament; 

The cock crew out five hours ago 
But doubtingly, as if he dreamt. 

The noon creeps up—no light—no 
sun ; 

The sombre fogs hang chill and 
drear. 

By four o’clock the day is done, 
And Life grows short and 
shorter, Dear. 


The ragged skies are patcht with 
cloud; 

Out roars the echoing waterfall; 

The winds come howling fierce 
and loud ; 

The door creaks hoarsely in the 
hall. 

The birds are silent in the wood, 
Save here and there some moan¬ 
ing dove, 

Or redbreast heavy with its mood, 
And Life grows faint and fainter, 
Love. 


The meadows spread all wan and 
drencht; 

Slack snowdrifts lean against the 
hedge; 

The knotted fallows, deeply trencht, 

Are frozen fast: upon the edge 

Of whitening pools the cattle 
stare— 

While hoar with icy rime above 

Gaunt bushes meet the tingling 
air, 

And Life grows cold and colder, 
Love. 

Give me your hand. ’Tis true and 
firm. 

What matter how we thus grow 
old ? 

Or life speeds out ? or fires that 
burn 

Decay so fast ? Ah, still enfold 

My life with yours; warm heart, 
warm hand, 

They thaw the frosts of Time, 
and clear 

All shadows, till in happier Land 

Our life grows bright and 
brighter, Dear. 

Alfred Norris. 
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“WINTER MORNING. 
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MARSH MARIGOLDS. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “ My Lady Marjorie,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

BRINGS LIONEL TO THE FORE-FRONT. 



ground, and of giving 
his best attention to the affairs of other 
people. He entered heart and soul into 
Ruth’s projects, and stated his intention 
of going over to Allingford in the after¬ 
noon to try to find out what the opinion 
of the sage, with regard to the future of 
the Marsh might be. 

“ He won’t express an opinion,” said 
Ruth, sighing. 

“Ah, but I know him so well that I 
shall make deductions which may ap¬ 
proximate to an expression of opinion,” 
laughed Frank, as he opened the gate 
into the garden. “ But who is this ? 
Cousin Rufus ! Capital ! ” 

“ Good news flies fast! ” cried Cousin 
Rufus, all but embracing his favourite. 
“ So you are back again, and are going 
to settle down into a hard-working land¬ 
lord, eh ? Just what I’ve been wishing 
you’d do.” 

Frank’s reply was not audible, and 
none was required by the jovial older 
man, who immediately struck another 
rock with his buoyant craft. 

“ And you must choose a wife too ; I 
don’t approve of bachelor landlords, I 
am one myself, you know,” and here his 
large laugh became contagious. 

“ Frank will do everything a model 
landlord should do,” said Mr. Marphell 
feeling with his mysterious new insight 
that Cousin Rufus’s words had jarred on 
Frank’s mood. “ The Birches must not 
have an absentee landlord.” 

“Oh, it is easy to promise so much,” 
said Frank, under his breath, with a 
glance at Ruth. Then he seemed to 
recover himself and permitted the admir¬ 
ing cousins to place him in the centre of 
the group, and deluge him with questions. 

“ Well, I must go,” said Cousin Rufus 
as it grew late, “but I can’t part with 
you, Frank ; drive back with me for a day 
or two, eh ! ” 

Frank paused irresolute, then with the 
careless manner the Mamhells so much 


regretted, gave his consent. Ruth was 
angry at heart ; was Frank, after all his 
show of deep feeling this morning, really 
capable of throwing off the burden of 
care which seemed of such thrilling 
import to—some one. Did it not show 
a certain lack of principle ? Ruth had 
never been able to see a fault in her com¬ 
rade hitherto, but she seemed suddenly 
aroused to the possibility of the existence 
of weaknesses in the charming young 
man. 

“ If I had a suspicion that I was not 
true owner of the estate, in Frank’s 
place I could not rest an hour until I 
had made restitution,” thought she. 
But Ruth forgot that “ many men, many 
minds,” and that there are more ways 
than one of arriving at the same given 
point. Could she have seated herself 
within earshot of the two men driving 
through the woodlands in semi-darkness, 
she would have heard some apparently 
very careless questions from Frank, 
which, however, were not put forth 
without a purpose. 

“ Did you know my parents long 
before they came to the Birches, Cousin 
Rufus ? ” 

“I knew your father as a boy; we 
went to grammar school together,” was 
the reply. 

“ Then in your genial kindness to me, 
you have carried on an old friendship 
for my father,” Frank went on. 

Cousin Rufus’s reply was inarticulate. 

“I did not hear,” Frank persisted 
quietly. 

“No need, boy, you will always be 
better loved than you deserve for your 
own personal charm.” 

“ Do you happen to remember how it 
was that the St. Clair estate passed into 
my father’s hands,” said Frank after an 
interval of uneasy silence. “ I was too 
young to remember anything about it.” 

“What possesses you to ask such a 
heap of questions,” exclaimed Cousin 
Rufus. “Take my advice, let the dead 
past bury its dead, and don’t stir up the 
ghosts.” 

Frank laughed, “ Perhaps, like the 
Yankees, I want to know,” said he. 
“ And you know a man of my age has 
no right to be afraid of ghosts.” 

“ And for my part 1 only know the 
' on dit.’ I am afraid it was not a very 
creditable story on either side. Gam¬ 
bling on the turf you know was the ruin 
of the St. Clairs.” 

“ Do you mean to say Dr. Seth’s 
father was a man of that kind.” 

“He ran through three fortunes at 
any rate,” said Cousin Rufus. 

“Impossible to imagine the scientist 
with a father of that description,” said 
Frank. “ How could father and son be 
of such different calibre ?” 

“Ah, that is a question which has 

struck me more than once-” began 

Cousin Rufus, and stopped suddenly, 
for to have completed it, he must have 
betrayed to Frank the unfavourable 
opinion with which he had regarded 
the young man’s own father. 


But Frank, asked no more questions, 
and lent himself to the entertainment of 
his friend as entirely as ever, walked 
over the farm with him, went shooting 
and riding, and left the hospitable house 
as much the heartily loved favourite of 
Cousin Rufus as he had ever been. 

Frank arrived at “The old Moss 
Farm” in time for the mid-day meal, 
to the rapture of his friends, and sent 
Lionel into the seventh heaven of delight, 
by asking him to walk to “ The Birches ” 
immediately after dinner. 

“Frank, dear,” said Ruth, calling 
him aside. “ I want to speak to you.” 

“ Let us go into the garden. I see a 
scolding in your eye. You think I have 
been idling my time during the past few 
days. Go ahead and confess 1 ” 

Ruth laughed as she strolled along at 
his side. 

“I did think so once or twice,” she 
said, “ but that is not what I want to say 
to you.” 

“You women,” said Frank, jestingly, 
“ think so quickly. Think and act too. 
Now I lie under a certain disadvantage 
from my surface manner. I am taken 
for quick-witted, whereas I am slow. 
You know I am slow, Ruth.” 

“Yes,” admitted Ruth. “As a boy 
you were densely slow in some ways, and 
I daresay being a man has not altered 
you one whit.” 

“ I take a long time to arrive at con¬ 
clusions,” continued Frank, “that I 
suppose you would accept by wonderful 
intuition into the circumstances without 
a doubt. It is true I have been lounging 
about amusing myself, but I have been 
glad to be away from you, Ruth, that I 
might arrive unbiased at a decision.” 

His eyes met hers in absolute sincerity. 

“ People who love us unwittingly bias 
our opinions, Ruth, have you not felt 
this. I have taken my time to think ; 
Cousin Rufus talks so much himself that 
it is easy to abstract one’s thoughts in his 
company, an occasional answer suffices 
out of doors. But I have shot over his 
preserves this time to a sorry tune.” 

Ruth looked distressed. 

“Not that I have made up my mind, 
or come to any sort of decision,” he said, 
with a resumption of his careless manner. 
“ But come—let us have your budget.” 

“ Yesterday,” said Ruth,“ old Higgins 
came into the garden where I was at work 
and asked after you ; he said he had es¬ 
pecial business with you. When I told 
him you had gone away for a few days, 
he sniggered in a horrid way, and said 
you were a ‘gay young blade, one of 
Fortune’s favourites; and he hoped 
nothing would ever happen to sober you 
down.’ But, Frank, the tone he spoke 
in was of real hatred. It seems to me 
he is a dangerous old man, capable of 
murdering you-” 

“Oh, no, laughed Frank, “he has 
no designs on my life, but you are 
quite right when you say he is dangerous, 
or would be had he power.” 

“But,” said Ruth, anxiously, “are 
you quite sure he has not power ? ” 
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Frank did not answer, and Ruth look¬ 
ing up saw a look in his face of supreme 
hauteur. 

“ I beg your pardon, dear Frank,” she 
said, cut to the heart that she had hurt 
his feelings. 

“ Shall we go back to the house,” 
said he, pardoning her with his sunny 
smile. “And do not forget, Ruth, that 
in my outlook on the moral side of any 
question which may be at issue I am the 
disciple, nay, the son of your father. 
Now for my hour with Master Lion ; 
for he must not know that he has mixed 
himself up with a weighty question.” 

He waved Ruth a cheerful “ adieu,” 
and, accompanied by the boy, struck 
across the meadow's for the park wall. 

“So you broke into my house last 
spring,” said he, pinching Lionel's very 
pronounced ears. “ Let us hear how 
you got in, and all about it.” 

“Oh, let’s see, it’s so long ago, I’ve 
almost forgotten. Oh, I know now, I 
was after birds’ eggs. You know there 
are such a jolly lot in the shrubberies.” 

Frank nodded, but he only knew this 
by hearsay. He had never set foot in 
them since his father’s death. 

“ Well, we’ll get into the house the 
same way to-day,” said he, “and I 
shall see wdiat steps to take to secure 
the place from other housebreakers.” 

So drawing Lionel into a full descrip¬ 
tion of all his doings that memorable 
day, he permitted him to take the lead, 
and they soon reached the shrubberies, 
through which the boy wound his way with 
a certainty that astonished the ow'ner. 

“Oh, I’ve been here often enough,” 
said Lionel, “ and here’s the tree. Are 
you good enough for a climb ? ” 

“After the Himalayas this does not 
seem an expedition of very serious cha¬ 
racter,” said Frank. “Up with you, 
monkey, and lead the way.” 

“Here we go then,” said Lionel, 
active as a cat, and Frank followed, 
smiling to think that he was about to 
enter his own house by such ridiculous 
adventure. 


But the road was plain enough. The 
tree-bough, strong as ever, lay on the 
broken roof, and the window-panes, 
hidden beneath the foliage, had escaped 
the notice of the steward. 

“ All the boys of the village may have 
used this causeway for aught he knows 
about it,” called Lionel, as Frank blamed 
the carelessness of his overseer. “ But 
a fellow ought to stay at home and look 
after things himself, eh, Frank ? ” 

“ Quite true, Solomon,” replied Frank, 
now astride of the bough ; “ open the 
window from the inside. A man of my 
size can’t squeeze himself through a 
window-pane.” 

The rusty bolt was withdrawn, and the 
sash with some difficulty pushed back. 
Frank then with an agile movement stood 
under his own roof-tree, and scarcely 
waiting to glance round the garret fol¬ 
lowed the eager boy downstairs. 

“ There ! this is the room old Higgins 
was in,” cried Lionel, diving into a dark 
corner room. “ He’d opened this old 
desk. What was it he was saying ? I 
declare I forget now—something about 
an old woman, and he was going to 
rope you round the neck.” 

“Just as well forgotten, he is an in¬ 
comprehensible old lunatic,” said Frank, 
carelessly. “ I wonder what he thought 
when you ran off with the paper ? ” 

“Oh,” cried Lionel, with a hilarious 
giggle, “I crept round and jumped on 
him, snatched it out of his hand, and 
ran for my life.” 

“ Did he come after you ? ” 

“I don’t know. I was out of sight, 
like a flash of light. He never saw 
me at all, and I had my shoes off. No, 
I don’t think he had a notion how it 
was snatched.” 

“No more than you know how you 
dropped it,” said Frank. “Perhaps in 
the garret. Let us go back and look.” 

*‘ Do you think it is a valuable paper ? ’ ’ 
said Lionel, suddenly serious. 

“ Well, we may as well find it, if it is 
to be found,” said Frank, quietly. “At 
any rate, I don’t want any papers be¬ 
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longing to me to fall into the hands 
of strangers.” 

“ Light a match then,” said the boy; 
“perhaps I dropped it on the stairs. 
No, I didn’t, for I felt it poke me in the 
ribs as I crawled back over the branch 
to the trunk of the tree, but I was in 
such a hurry I did not stop to move it.” 

“You came down the tree headfore¬ 
most, you said in your letter.” 

“So would you, if you’d had old 
Higgins behind you,” laughed Lionel. 

“Oh, 1 have not the slightest objec¬ 
tion to your headlong descents, so long 
as you do not break your neck,” replied 
Frank. “I supppose, however, things 
are apt to fall out of your pockets when 
you are reversed ? ” 

“Yes, I lost my pocket-knife as well 
as your old paper, and it had four blades 
and a hook for getting stones out of 
horses’ feet.” 

“An invaluable instrument to one who 
has no horse,” murmured Frank, thought¬ 
fully, as he followed Lionel across the 
bough. Then, still more thoughtfully as 
he descended, pointing to a moss-grown 
hole in the splendid trunk of the oak, “ I 
should not wonder if this small cavity 
means a hollow heart. I will have the 
tree cut down to-morrow.” 

“Do you really mean that?” said 
Lionel, deeply grieved. “Why, I meant 
to ask you if I could not always go in 
and out of your house that way ; it is so 
awfully jolly.” 

“Oh, I can’t have my roof pounded 
to pieces, you know,” said Frank ; “ and 
it won’t do to give housebreakers such a 
fine chance of distinguishingthemselves. 
Well, we have had quite an adventure, and 
by the time we get home we shall be ready 
for tea. You shall come .over with me 
to-morrow, and we will get Shaw to bring 
some men, and cut the old tree down.” 

This promise sufficed to restore 
Lionel’s smiles, and the two walked 
quickly back across the soft turf of the 
park to the meadows which stretched to 
the edge of the golden marshes. 

(To be co?itinued.) 


Miss Miffen was in a state of great excite¬ 
ment at the announcement of the news. It 
seemed to open a vista of endless possibilities. 
To have a novelist living in the house, actu¬ 
ally in the same house, to see him, to talk to 
him, perhaps, but was that expecting too 
much ? to show him her book. She was a 
happy woman that day. 

Miss Miffen had two rooms upstairs. The 
new lodger was to have the rooms beneath 
hers which had been vacated by the young 
couple from India. She would hear him 
walking about in the throes of inspiration 
(she had a fleeting hope that he did not 
work at night); she would perhaps know 
on what he was engaged; she would be able 
to talk about him to her acquaintances; no 
doubt Mrs. Gimber would initiate her into 
such of his manners and customs as she dis¬ 
covered, just as she had been wont to tell her 
about the peculiarities of the young couple 
from India. 

Miss Miffen was not inquisitive, but she 
was, or aspired to be, an authoress, and it 
was necessary for an authoress to know about 
life of course, that is to say what she could 
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learn without impropriety. Literary ladies 
had their privileges, but Miss Miffen would on 
no account allow herself to be considered 
“ advanced.” She had heard of such women, 
but they were all, she believed, improper. 

The morning that Mrs. Gimber told her the 
news as she cleared away the breakfast things, 
Miss Miffen went to the Chippendale bureau 
she had inherited from her mother, and took 
out several manuscripts tied with blue ribbon. 
They were her unpublished stories, the little 
tales of domestic life, of sentiment, of .placid 
love, which from time to time had emanated 
from her pen. The manuscripts were all very 
neatly and exactly written in a thin pointed 
hand, rather trying to read for any length of 
time, and they were all signed with the 
initials M. M., for Miss Miffen was not alto¬ 
gether sure that it was advisable for a single 
and unprotected woman to give her name to 
the public. 

Although these manuscripts were rejected, 
or, as she preferred to put it, had not yet 
appeared, M. M. had been in print on 
more than one occasion. But that had been 
with her less ambitious productions. She 


was not altogether without talent, and on one 
occasion she had drawn tears from the eyes of 
an old lady to whom she had read “ The 
Prodigal’s Daughter.” Miss Miffen had never 
forgotten the rapture of that moment’s 
triumph. 

Still Miss Miffen was unknown in the 
literary world, but she did not think this 
would always be the case. She was writing 
a book. 

The only daughter of a poor and obscure 
country clergyman, Miss Miffen, on being left 
alone, had drifted up to London. She had 
been thirty-five when she came. She was ten 
years older now. But her appearance and 
her mind were very much what they had been 
at five and twenty. She had never been 
young, and she would never be old. She 
was just an innocent, kindly, sweet, old-world 
woman, very lonely, but too unselfish to be 
conscious of it, veiy ignorant of the world, 
very respectable, and very timid. 

She looked through the manuscripts one 
after the other. 

“ Perhaps,” she said aloud as she laid them 
back in the drawer, “ he will advise me where 
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to send them. Or perhaps,” she drew a long 
breath, “ he will introduce me to an editor.” 

Then she opened another drawer. The 
contents of this were less orderly. There 
were loose sheets, some written in pencil, 
some with erasures and corrections, and here 
and there was a clump tied not with ribbon, 
but string. This was only the rough copy of 
the book then in progress. Someone had 
told Miss MifFen that if she produced a book 
it would be easier to publish her short stories. 

“ And why not ? ” Miss Miffen had thought; 
“it only means working a little harder, and 
more steadily, and I have plenty of time.” 

So she had set to work. It had cost her 
something in the way of application, and 
often she had written and rewritten many a 
time some scene that had not altogether 
satisfied her. Sometimes she had even cried 
a little over the book, for she had reproduced 
in it some of her childhood’s memories, and 
the characters were drawn from those she 
had known and loved. Perhaps they were 
not accurately done, would not have been 
recognised by the originals, but she knew 
what she meant, and to her the likenesses 
were lifelike. 

Miss Miffen was not a quick worker. She 
thought and wrote slowly. The book took 
some time. But she would finish it in a few 
weeks now, and then it would only have to be 
copied out neatly—on that point Miss Miffen 
was very particular—and submitted to a pub¬ 
lisher. 

Which ? That was the important question. 

Miss Miffen never took a walk but she 
looked into the windows of the shops that 
sold books. She thought that by that means 
she would obtain an idea of the style which 
the various publishers preferred. Still, it was 
a difficult matter to settle. 

It seemed to her therefore quite providen¬ 
tial that just when she needed some one to 
advise her the novelist should be coming to 
live so near her. Pie was in the literary world 
no doubt, he knew authors and publishers, he 
would tell her what was best to do. She was 
very glad about it. 

It was a great day for her when the novelist 
came. She would scarcely stir from her win¬ 
dow for fear she should lose the first sight of 
him. As it was, the peep was a very brief 
one. Pie got out of the cab, paid the cab¬ 
man, and was up the steps in no time. 

“He is tall,” said Miss Miffen. “He has 
a look of power. Pie is young to have achieved 
such a reputation. I really feel a little afraid 
of him.” 

“ What is he like ? ” she asked Mrs. 
Gimber when the latter brought in her tea. 

Mrs. Gimber, though somewhat impressed 
by Miss Miffen’s estimate of her lodger, was 
not in the same state of jubilation over his 
advent. She had not read either of his books, 
and would not have thought much of them if 
she had, and her experience of literary men in 
the faculty of lodgers had not been altogether 
reassuring. “Meals irregular, in and out all 
hours, and money scarce,” said Mrs. Gimber. 
“ Give me clerks and sich by preference. You 
know where you have them. Like ? ” she 
replied. “ Well, I’ve seen him before, and he 
ain’t changed since he engaged the rooms. 
Big-nosed, quiet voice to him, eyes like gim¬ 
lets.” 

“Ah,” said Miss Miffen. She had a most 
unobtrusive little nose, and her eyes were 
gentle and small. 

“ You feel he see through you, and all that 
lie around you,” said Mrs. Gimber. 

Miss Miffen began to wonder if she would 
ever dare to show him her novel. The novelist 
was there for a whole month before she spoke 
to him. But she gathered food for her interest. 
She saw him from time to time when he went 
out or came into the house. Pie was regular 
in his habits, and she got to know when to 


watch for him. He always took a turn after 
breakfast of half an hour or so, “ then,” said 
Mrs. Gimber with great solemnity, “ he wrote 
for six hours, with nothing but a cup of coffee 
to support him; ” after that he would go out 
again till dinner, “which he ate a very large one, 
and preferred chops ; ” in the evening he read. 

“ Don’t see no company hardly. No doubt 
he’ve come here for quiet. There was a young 
man come the other evening. The worst of 
him is that smoking. It’s a pipe incessant, 
that the room make you cough to go into it.” 

“It comes up the stairs too,” said Miss 
Miffen. But she did not grumble. She was 
resigned to it. She had never been used to 
smokers or smoking; but still, if there must 
be a pipe in the house, it was something that 
it should be the pipe of a novelist. 

“ Does he ever ask anything about me ? ” 
she inquired timidly one day. 

“I can’t say he do,” said Mrs. Gimber. 
“ Pie don’t encourage talking. He’ve mostly 
got a paper or a book with his meals, and 
such times as I’m in his room he generally 
choose to go out. He ain’t amiable, so to 
speak, but still he pays.” 

“Ah,” said Miss Miffen, “I can understand 
how it is. He lives with his characters. That 
is how they are so real.” 

“H’m,” remarked Mrs. Gimber unsympa¬ 
thetically ; “ give me flesh and blood.” 

One morning Mrs. Gimber threw her into a 
state of excitement, by remarking that the 
novelist had spoken about her. Miss Miffen 
insisted on details. 

“ ‘ That’s a nice quiet person upstairs,’ says 
he. ‘ She is so,’ said I; and having an open¬ 
in’, ‘a writer like yourself,’ said so.” 

“ Did you say that, Mrs. Gimber ? ‘ A 

writer, like yourself! ’ ” 

“ Those was my very words. ‘ Who might 
she be ? ’ he asks, quite interested. ( A person 
of the name of Miffen,’ says I; ‘single.’ 

‘ Oh,’ says he, and takes up his paper.” 

“ lie didn’t ask any more questions ? ” 

“ No. ‘ Oh,’ says he. That was all.” 

“ Pie had never heard of me,” said Miss 
Miffen. “Perhaps if you had said M. M.— 
but never mind.” 

The novelist was a young man of great 
talent, perhaps he was a genius. Pie was 
determined to succeed, and it was almost 
beyond a doubt that he would do so. But 
he knew the cost of success. And so he was 
prepared to “ scorn delights and live laborious 
days.” He had given himself to his work, 
and he put on one side anything and every¬ 
thing that might interfere with it—friendship, 
love, ease. He was working for fame. Nothing 
else seemed of great importance. Even his 
fellow-creatures were of little interest, except 
in so far as they served for “ copy.” So it 
was not likely that he would trouble himself 
about the quiet little literary lady who lived 
upstairs. And Miss Miffen’s story was finished 
before she had even spoken to the novelist. 

One day she had. met him on the stairs, and 
he had said, “ Good-morning.” . Miss Miffen 
said, “Good-morning” too, then fled up to 
her room. Directly she got there she re¬ 
proached herself with foolishness at having 
wasted an opportunity. She wished she were 
not so shy, but it was so embarrassing to find 
herself suddenly face to face with him, and he 
did not appear as if he wanted to avoid her 
either. Could she, dared she venture to ask 
him to read her stories ? 

The novelist thought to himself that the 
upstairs lodger did not look a remarkable 
person, and put her out of his thoughts. 

Two days after that the landlady brought 
news that the novelist had cut his finger 
during breakfast rather badly. 

“ Pie rung for me and I done what I could,” 
said Mrs. Gimber, “but I don’t believe he’ll 
be able to use it to-day. He seemed most 
annoyed.” 


“I wonder,” thought Miss Miffen. Then 
she paused, marvelling at her own presump¬ 
tion. But the idea had got hold of her. 
After she had settled down to her own work 
it possessed her still. But dared she put it 
into effect ? She understood what a day’s 
inaction must mean to a man who worked as 
steadily and arduously as the novelist. She 
heard him walking to and fro in his room. 
Nothing but a misfortune occurring to him 
could have induced her to take the step she 
did take. She suddenly ran down the stairs 
and knocked at his door. Before it was 
opened she regretted what she had done. 
But it was too late to draw back. He was 
before her. She stood there blushing and 
trembling, a funny, gentle-looking creature. 

“ Can I do anything for you?” asked the 
novelist. 

She did not dare to look at his face. But 
her eyes were raised as far as his hand. She 
saw the first finger had a clumsy bandage on 
it slightly stained with blood. That gave her 
courage. “ Mrs. Gimber told me,” she said, 
“ And I thought perhaps, if you would let me— 
I have done it for my dear father when he 
lost his sight, and I write rather slowly, but 
still-” 

“ Do you mean,” exclaimed the novelist, 
“ that you have come to offer to write for me.” 

“ If—if you will trust me,” said Miss 
Miffen. 

It happened that the novelist was in the 
midst of a thrilling scene. Pie had almost 
reached the climax of his novel. It was with 
the greatest reluctance he had laid down his 
pen yesterday. In the night he had seen the 
picture more vividly than ever, the power and 
pathos of it were overwhelming. He was 
hurrying through his breakfast, in order to 
get to work as early as he possibly could 
when the slipping of the knife had cut his 
finger. Under ordinary circumstances he 
would perhaps have scarcely cared to trust a 
stranger, and moreover dictation was irksome 
to him, but he must get these words which 
were burning his brain on to paper. 

“ Thank you, thank you,” he said with such 
genuine gratitude in his voice that Miss Miffen 
ventured to glance up at him, and she met 
his eyes. They gave her confidence. 

“ Will you begin at once ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes,” said Miss Miffen. 

She was excited, flustered, somewhat over¬ 
whelmed but exceedingly happy. She fol¬ 
lowed him into the room. It was littered 
with books and papers; to her orderly mind 
it was shockingly untidy, but she knew it was 
right, that the truly literary had the reputation 
for untidiness. She remembered her own 
scrupulously neat apartment with something 
like alarm. 

IPe flung before her a pile of foolscap, pens, 
blotting-paper. He was evidently consumed 
by his story, impatient to commence. Pie 
walked up and down the room, dictating. 

Poor Miss Miffen. She scarcely realised 
what she had undertaken. It was all she 
could do to keep up with him. This was 
widely different from the slow, measured, 
weighty manner in which her father had 
delivered himself of the sermon he was in¬ 
tending to learn by heart. Then she could 
cross her t’s and elaborate her flourishes, and 
even rest a little between the sentences. It 
was widely different from the deliberate 
manner in which she did her own writing, 
pausing to think and compose. There was 
a rush of words, an impatient beating of the 
foot at every necessary pause, a suppressed 
passion in the voice, an energy and depth in 
the man’s whole manner. The little aman¬ 
uensis was borne along as if by a torrent; she 
wrote and wrote, scratching over the paper at 
a rate that surprised herself; she was scarcely 
capable of taking in the meaning of what 
he said, but she was conscious of a vague awe 
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and wonder at him, at a sense of contrast 
that almost frightened her between him and 
herself. She did not know that he too had 
his hours of weary production when his mind 
and Vis pen went heavily and he was tired and 
dissatisfied, she thought it must be always like 
this. The consciousness of his greatness 
weighed her down. Still she wrote and 
wrote. At last she looked up. 

“ Would you go a little slower,” she panted. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said the novelist, 
laughing and frowning. “It is too bad of 
me to abuse your kindness in this way. I was 
—I had forgotten.” 

“I wish I could go quicker,” said poor 
Miss Miffen. “ Can—can you read it ? ” 

She pushed towards him one of the sheets 
of scrawled foolscap. 

“ Yes,” he said reassuringly. But the very 
nature of the handwriting revealed to him 
what type of woman this was, and of what 
she was capable. “Wewill go more slowly,” 
he said. “ Rest a little first.” 

The scene was finished. It was not a very 
long one after all. But Miss Miffen was worn- 
out in mind and body. 

“I shan’t do any more to-day,” he said 
happily. “ The rest can wait. I daresay to¬ 
morrow I shall be able to write for myself. 
Only to-day bending the finger would make it 
bleed, I think. Thank you very, very much.” 

His mind being relieved of its burden, he 
was prepared to be conversational and in¬ 
terested in herself, but she was capable of very 
little. The strong man could not realise what 
an effort the task of the morning had been to 
her. .She was flushed, and her eyes were 
bright, but it would have taken very little to 
make her cry. Her chief feeling was, “ If this 
is writing, I cannot write.” 

He soon gathered that he was not to look 
for anything remarkable from her. Being 
young and very clever, he might perhaps 
have despised her literary pretensions if she 
had not been good to him. He wanted to 
help her in return. 

“You must show me something you have 
done,” he said. 

“ Oh,” cried Miss Miffen, “ I shouldn’t 
dare.” 

“ Why not ? ” he said, amused. “I might 
perhaps be able to help you. Have you any¬ 
one to advise you as to your publishers, and 
so on ? ” 

She shook her head. 

“ Ah, well; we shall see. What can I do 
to repay you for this morning’s work ? ” 

“ Perhaps—oh, I should love it!—if—would 
you read me some of your story ? I—I wouldn’t 
speak of it. I have read the others.” 

Usually the novelist permitted no one to 
see the work of his brain till it was completed. 
But, after all, who was Miss Miffen ? And 
she had been let into one of his situations 
already. He did not realise how little of it 
she had grasped, poor woman. 

“ Certainly,” he said ; “ I shan’t be able to 
write this afternoon. If you will come again, 
then I will read some to you. And bring 
something of yours for me to look at it.” 

“ May I-” began Miss Miffen, and hesi¬ 

tated. “ May I bring my book ? ” 

“ By all means,” said the novelist. As a 
rule he refused to look at manuscripts, but he 
had not the heart to say “ no ” to Miss 
Miffen. 

At three o’clock the little lady again 
knocked at the novelist’s door. She was ad¬ 
mitted to the smoky and untidy apartment. 
She was pale. She had scarcely eaten any 
dinner. She had been putting her book toge¬ 
ther. 

The novelist laid aside his pipe. He mo¬ 
tioned Miss Miffen to the most comfortable 
seat. There she sat quite upright, with her 
book clasped in her hands. 

“ That is the story ? ” he said inquiringly. 


“Yes,” said Miss Miffen tremulously. “I 
—I am afraid you will think it very foolish. 
But I try,” she paused. “I have always 
thought,” she went on, “one ought to use 
one’s talent, however small, for—for the glory 
of God.” 

The novelist was silent. He turned over 
the leaves of the manuscript absently. His 
lips twitched in a slight smile, but something 
in his heart smote him slightly. He knew 
that he had never thought of any glory but 
his own, and he was abashed for a moment 
before her. 

Don’t look at it now,” said Miss Miffen, 
nervously; “wait till I am gone. Readme 
yours.” 

He laid the book aside, with some dread of 
its perusal. The spiky writing would try 
stronger eyes than his. He took up his own, 
and began to read. 

He was in love with his work. It was a 
foregone conclusion that it would succeed. 
He had no doubt of it as he read, looking up 
from time to time at Miss Miffen’s face, till he 
forgot her in his own enthusiasm. 

As for her she never took her eyes off him. 
Her heart beat quickly. She was more ex¬ 
cited than she had been for many a da)-. She 
was like a person at a thrilling play. And 
indeed the novel much resembled a dramatic 
work in its vivid scenes and the incisiveness of 
the characters, and quick action. Every now 
and then she gave little ejaculations. She 
was absorbed. 

He read for two hours. When he stopped 
and the strain was over, she actually burst 
into tears. There was something deeper than 
mere excitement in their cause. 

“Oh,” she said, “what a gift! what a 
gift! How happy you must be.” 

He was gratified. He thanked her. His 
eyes shone as he looked at her. Yes, he was 
happy. He knew he was destined for great¬ 
ness. 

She forgot all about her own story as she 
went back to her room. All the evening she 
thought of his. It was only when she laid her 
head on her pillow, tired with the emotions 
of what, in her uneventful life was an eventful 
day, that she remembered the book. 

“ How poor a thing it is compared with 
his,” she said to herself. “Ah, if I could 
only write like he does.” 

Shortly before Miss Miffen went to bed a 
friend called on the novelist. 

“ He has gone out,” said Mrs. Gimber; 
then, recognising him as the gentleman who 
had once before spent the evening with him, 
she added, “ I think he’ll be early back if you 
see waitin’. His hours ain’t never late.” 

The gentleman went in. Mrs. Gimber 
turned up the lamp. He threw himself into 
the chair which Miss Miffen had occupied in 
the afternoon and lit a cigarette. Then he 
sat moodily staring into the fire. 

He was a cousin of the novelist. He was 
a young man, but his expression was not 
youthful. He looked tired and worn and 
anxious. Indeed he was almost despairing. 
He was in such difficulties that if he could not 
persuade the novelist to lend him money he 
knew not how to face the future, or whether 
indeed he would have courage to face it. 

The novelist did not return. Having been 
in all day he was for once indulging himself. 
His usual routine had been broken through. 
He had therefore not adhered to his customary 
hours. 

“ Bah,” said the young fellow after a time. 
“ What’s the use of thinking ? I’ve thought 
too much as it is. I wish he’d come in.” 

He rose and began walking up and down 
the room restlessly. Now and then he took 
up a book, glanced at it and replaced it. 
Presently his eye fell on some manuscript. 
“Ah,” he remarked, “ the new work.” 

He took up the pile of foolscap, then 


observed immediately that the writing was not 
that of his cousin. Pie reseated himself with 
the papers on his knee, and began to turn 
them over, less from any feeling of active 
curiosity (being too absorbed in his own affairs) 
than from a mere desire to be occupied. 

He read a little, smiling as he did so some¬ 
what scornfully. 

The tale was what he would ordinarily have 
designated “ twaddle,” and such at first he 
thought it, but yet he did not lay it down. 
Instead he went on reading it, not consecu¬ 
tively, a little here, a little there, and by 
degrees the expression of contempt passed 
from his face, and a gentler, more amiable, 
more placid look took its place. Somehow, 
in his then morbid mood, the simple, garru¬ 
lous, pious little story was like the touch of a 
cool hand on a fevered brow. It soothed him 
almost insensibly. There was sympathy in it. 
Even in its veiy weakness there was something 
human and touching. And the unobtrusive 
goodness of the writer had made the stoiy 
holy. It was long sin-ce any influence of holi¬ 
ness had come his way. 

He laid down the tale. It had no real 
power to interest him, or to hold his mind for 
any length of time, but it had given a new 
direction to his thoughts. Pie clasped his 
hands behind his head and gazed absently 
into the fire. The atmosphere of the stoiy 
had reminded him of his home, of the tender¬ 
hearted old aunt who had brought him up 
after the death of his mother, of the peaceful 
days they had spent together (they looked 
peaceful in retrospect, though at the time they 
had seemed dull and irksome enough), of the 
village-life, and the kindly interest everyone 
had taken in him ; of the deaf parson, who 
had given him his first lessons in Latin; of 
the drowsy Sunday services; of himself as he 
had been. 

Suddenly he felt his eyes smarting. He 
put his hand up and covered them. 

He did not wait for his cousin to return. 
He took a sudden resolve. He would go 
home. He would find Aunt Margaret, whom 
he had neglected and treated so badly, he 
would tell her everything, perhaps she would 
forgive, and help him. At any rate the very 
sight of her would put him out of the reach 
of this terrible temptation which was haunting 
him. 

* * * * 

Miss Miffen’s book was refused. The 
novelist did what he could for her, but, as 
he had told her, publishers have an eye to 
what will pay. She took it very calmly. She 
had had pleasure in writing the story. She 
would have pleasure in reading it herself. 
And, somehow, the greatness of the novelist 
had made her realise more thoroughly the 
mediocrity of her little efforts. 

But his work was taken. It was the suc¬ 
cess of the year. People talked of it and 
praised it everywhere. Plis position was 
thenceforth assured. He went away from the 
lodgings where he had courted solitude to the 
full light of fame. 

It seemed to Miss Miffen that she shared in 
the triumph. She could always say now that 
she knew the novelist, that he had read her 
his book before it was in print, that she had 
even had a hand in its production. Was that 
nothing ? She read every review she could 
lay hands on with avidity. And the manu¬ 
script signed M. M. lay in the drawer. 

But when the true results of work are 
known, it will be strange how false are our 
estimates of failure and success. The novelist 
soothed many a weary hour for others, gave a 
charm and interest to life, gained for himself 
fame and wealth ; his talent was not wasted. 

But M. M., with her poor little rejected 
book which seemed so useless, had been used 
to save a soul. 
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LITTLE MOTHER’S HOUSE: HOW SHE 

By L. H. YATES. 



CHAPTER IV. 

‘ WIIAT MANNER OF SPIRIT YE ARE OF.” 


o teach 
her boys 
to be 
self-re- 
1 i a n t 
and at 
the same 
time to 
cultivate 
a gentle 
thought¬ 
fulness 
toward s 
others, was with Little 
Mother so great a care 
that it almost became 
an anxiety. A less 
serious thinker would 
have said, that with the 
loving adoration which 
they each and all gave 
to her, and their good 
comradeship one with 
the other, these boys 
were in small danger of 
growing up weak or 
selfish in any way, but the maternal eye probed 
deeper. 

Selfishness has been set down as the bane 
of the only child; it is alas, quite as likely to 
be found in the small home circle, if sym¬ 
pathies are not encouraged to flow outwards 
and the greater world is shut out. 

So the boys knew that their friends were 
sure of a welcome at home, the only passport 
required of them being that of true honesty ; 
if the lips were clean soiled hands could be 
forgiven, but gentlemanly manners could not 
hide a cowardly spirit from Little Mother’s 
clear eyes. 

Willie particularly had a way of making 
friends with those for whom no one else 
seemed to care, though he was himself of a 
retiring disposition : those whose poverty be¬ 
trayed itself in shabby much-patched clothes, 
when ridiculed by others found a staunch 
ally in him, and he brought them home sure 
that “ mums ” would think the same. 

Many a lad was found in the cheery home 
and at the simple table, to whom the doors 
of smarter houses would never have been 
allowed to open, yet the hospitality was never 
spoilt by the taint of patronage. To recognise 
sterling qualities, whatever coating covered 
them, was the mother’s acting spirit, and the 
boys were not slow to imitate: it. 

With these principles Christmas-time natur¬ 
ally offered a field for the exercise: of generosity 
and extra goodwill, indeed only the narrowness 
of their means kept them in check. 

“ Saunders is giving a swell party on 
Christmas eve, mums, he wants me to go but 
I can’t ask him back here to ours on Friday, 
so I’d better decline, hadn’t I ? ” Charlie asked 
one day. 

“ Why can’t you ask him here, Charlie ? ” 

“ Oh, well—our house is very little com¬ 
pared with theirs ; it’s a lot nicer, I know, 
but* he wouldn’t think it was, and besides if 
those brigade boys and Harry Maxwell come 
—as they are sure to—well, it would seem like 
an insult to ask Saunders at the same time, 
don’t you see ? ” 

Little Mother smiled. “No, I don’t see 


it,” she said ; “ if Saunders thinks more of the 
house than he does of the friend who lives in 
it, his friendship is too hollow to be worth 
anything; and if he cannot meet the brigade 
boys without losing caste, why theu, as they 
are several, and he is only one, he ought to 
stand aside, not they. You can accept his 
invitation, Charlie ; it will do you good to see 
both sides of the coin, and you can invite him 
back again; let him decide for himself.” 

Charlie acquiesced, although in his heart he 
devoutly hoped Saunders would not honour 
t,he gathering that was to be with his presence. 
He was older than Charlie, but neither so 
clever at school nor so popular with his fellows, 
and the younger boy had done many a good 
turn to the comrade, who repaid him by con¬ 
descending to invite him occasionally to the 
gilded mansion that was home only in name. 

Charlie did go, and it did him good as his 
mother had prophecied that it would ; he was 
too genuine himself to be deceived by show, 
and the sneaking subterfuges of the greedy 
youths who indulged themselves freely at the 
gay supper table, the ill-disguised cheating in 
games, and mock flirtations earned on by boys 
and girls but little older than himself in years, 
disgusted while it amazed the simple-minded 
boy ; there was no “ fun ” in this company. 

There would be no champagne to quarrel 
over on Friday, but ginger-pop was every bit 
as nice, and as to games, well, they had the 
whole house to play in, and mums played as 
heartily as ar.y of them, so they never seemed 
to get tired, and just to see other fellows 
enjoy themselves to the full was worth some¬ 
thing. It was a relief, all the same, when 
Saunders declined his invitation ; there would 
be no unfriendly critic to eye their ways, and 
no covert sneers to be resented. Literally 
and truly Friday afternoon saw a gathering 
of waifs, not exactly the penniless, ragged 
waifs and strays from the highways, but the 
friendless boys whom no one else cared to 
befriend ; lads who had to turn-to early, to 
earn their bread, that playtime had become 
an almost forgotten luxury, and one or two 
that were so sickly and crippled that no one 
ever thought to invite them to join in childish 
pleasures. 

These gathered round the bountifully though 
simply spread table in the cosy dining-room, 
and did ample and appreciative justice to the 
cakes and fruits, that the boy-antertainers were 
proud to say were their own making entirely : 
ay, even the very setting and arrangement "of 
the prettily-decked table was their own doing, 
for Little Mother had insisted that as the 
feast was their own special one, they should 
give of their utmost and best in effort as well 
as in kind. As there is no surer way to find¬ 
ing happiness than by giving it to others, it 
seemed the experiment was successful if the 
beaming faces of the entertainers could testify 
to the result. 

Though a feast and a festival could only be 
given at rare intervals, the same kindly spirit 
could be shown in a variety of smaller ways, 
and as they were taught that “ a penn’orth of 
help ” given in time was “ worth a pound of 
pity ”—and even a small boy is able to give a 
“penn’orth” sometimes—there were a good 
many put to their account that winter. 

While striving to cultivate in them sweet 
home qualities that should make them con¬ 
siderate helpers, or render them independent 
of other’s help if circumstances should deny it 
to them, Little Mother never allowed herself 
to forget for a moment that her boys would 
have to take their full share of manly grap¬ 
pling with the world. There was no fortune 


KEPT IT. 


to smooth their way; the only arms with which 
she could equip them would be sound educa¬ 
tion of mind and body, good health, and good 
thoughts. 

Sometimes as she looked at Charlie’s eager 
face, growing keener and brighter as the mind 
within him developed, she longed acutely for 
position and influence that she might have 
given him the start in life which his gifts 
seemed to warrant, but it was vain longing ; 
with their narrow means even schooldays 
could not be prolonged; the scholarships 
upon which both had set their hearts might 
add a coveted extra year or two, but the in¬ 
evitable plunge into labour, the monotonous 
grind for money, whose very monotony is its 
hardest part, these must be made sooner or 
later. 

Wise woman as she was, Little Mother did 
sometimes heave a sigh over what seemed a 
hardship ; had she been but a little wiser still, 
she might have seen that in the very neces¬ 
sity for toil and thrift lay some of their best 
safeguards, but wisdom of this omniscient sort 
rarely comes until the end of the struggle is 
reached. 

They were not “ workmen’s children,” 
although work, and plenty of it, was likely 
to be their lot all their lives ; to dignify labour 
so that the very doing of it makes it grand, 
and to maintain the mind and character of the 
true gentleman, independent of surroundings 
—was it—would it be possible ? 

The answer to this query evoked many long- 
drawn sighs from her heart at times, she hoped 
much, she also feared much—what true mother 
does not ? But a settlement of the question 
came one day, and the comfort of it she could 
hardly have told. 

A friend, now a middle-aged man, one who 
had known her in very early years, came to 
spend a brief spell out" of his busy time with 
the little Mary, who in spite of her band of 
tall boys was still little Mary to him. To 
him she spoke of her hopes and ambitions for 
her boys, more freely by far than she could 
have done to their father. He had the happy 
faculty of winning confidence, and, best of all, 
he had a good store of sound wisdom to give 
in return. 

In reply to her perplexed thought he pro¬ 
pounded another query : 

“ But what do you wish 3'our boys to be, 
Mary ? ” And the shrewd twinkle in the 
kind, grey eyes meant far more than the gain 
of coveted places in trade or profession, and 
Mary caught the gleam of his meaning. 

“Men” she said promptly, “and gentle¬ 
men.” 

“ Men first, gentlemen afterwards ? ” he 
said with a smile. “ Well, I hardly know 
which to call the leading horse, but they pull 
together very well. A man might do a mean 
action, a gentleman could not; teach them to 
be ashamed of nothing but scamped work and 
underhand dealings, then you will have little 
cause to fear.” 

And now we may leave the boys and turn 
to Little Mother herself. Doubtless she would 
have said that her best life and truest work 
was seen in. them ; perhaps so, but had she 
been less than she was in mental and moral 
greatness, her influence would not have shown 
the result that it did. It is mothers like her 
that rule the world for good ; would that there 
were more of them to hold the sceptre ! 

But the ruling is not done by outbursts of 
heroism and great deeds, but rather by the 
constant doing of homely actions, bearing the 
burdens of every day with a patient grace, 
wearying not, though the steps to be taken 













PROSPECTUS PUZZLE POEM: “OUR NEW VOLUME.” 


seemed never to end and the way to be so 
lowly; often and often it seemed that the 
day had been spent in doing little things too 
trivial almost *.o be worth recording ; yet how 
important every one to the comfort and well¬ 
being o r the whole! She could not afford to 
pay for skilled help, and only those who have 
done it know how hard, and how thankless a 
task it is to train and bear with ignorant and 
unskilled labour. 


The tired father, more brain than body- 
weary, coming home to the cosy fireside, 
wondered sometimes to find fatigue written 
so unmistakably on the uncomplaining face; 
home was so comfortable and sheltered a 
place, what could there be to wear out the 
strength and spirits, and try the nerves here. 
What indeed ? Not such things as could be 
written down in plain figures, yet tangible 
facts nevertheless. But his wonder was not 
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often expressed for the simple reason that no 
complaining ever reached his ear ; the true 
worker is the one who says the least about it, 
and women of this sort carry sunshine to others 
however cloudy their own skies may be. 
Little mother had the secret of happiness in 
herself like a hidden fount, only it welled up 
in countless jets and rills, and watered all who 
came in touch with her. 

(To be continued.) 


PROSPECTUS PUZZLE POEM: “ OUR NEW VOLUME.” 


SOLUTION. 

OUR NEW VOLUME. 

Y e king Is TiKAD-long LIVE Y e king 
G one I s-0;/-E volume MORE 
BUT zVz-IT-SP LACE Y° 16th tome 
WILLDRA w-on-W IS do MS store 
AND quarry WITHAD vent UROUS hand 
/?z-mines-UNTO UCHEDB 4 
Musicians NE wand old-will S-in-G 
AND artists paint THEIR BEST 
AND writers-two WH o-loty ETHEIR 'kart 
WILL leisure hours in vest 

with-M^zz^/z-TSBOTH s -wee LAND pur^e AND TRUE 

IN sil V urns peach X press T 

AND can WEW it -hung F KALTER zzz-G-heart 

4 cast As UREj- UCCE^S 

YESDE a rest maidens OF THE LANDAU 

Fork NOWT hat WE POSSESS 

Jncreasing-YAtm z?z-A-l L thin- G SGOOD 

ANDT rut HSXHAUj t -less NESS 


OUR NEW VOLUME. 

“ The king is dead. Long live the king.” 

Gone is one volume more, 

But in its place the sixteenth tome 
Will draw on wisdom’s store, 

And quarry with adventurous hand 
In mines untouched before. 

Musicians new and old will sing, 

And artists paint their best, 

And writers too, who love their art 
Will leisure hours invest 
With thoughts both sweet and pure and true 
In silvern speech expressed. 

And can we with unfaltering heart 
Forecast a sure success ? 

Yes, dearest maidens of the land, 

For know that we possess 
Increasing faith in all things good, 

And truth’s exhaustlessness. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 

One Guinea Each. 

Walter W. Bryant, 122, Blackheath Hill, S.E. 
Ethel C. McMaster, 23, Ross Road, Wal- 
lington, Surrey. 

Rev. V. Odom, Kent Road, Sheffield. 

Cecily Maud Speight, Holme Villa, Thornes, 
Wakefield. 

Sei'en Shillings Each. 

Bessie Coulson, 26, Waltham Terrace, Black- 
rock, Co. Dublin. 

Rose A. Hooppell, Byers Green Rectory, via 
Spennymoor. 

E. C. Tarrant, 2, Palace Grove, Bromley, 
Kent. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Evelyn M. Blott, Mrs. Chance, Edith E. Far¬ 
rington, Edith Forster, G. M. Hollis, Mrs. 
Lovigrove, A. Phillips, Hannah E. Powell, 
Miss Shoesmith, J. Winifred Thomas, Theo¬ 
dora B. Tylecote. 

Highly Commended. 

Annie A. Amott, Constance M. Baker, Lydia 
A. Belling, Mrs. Bluett, Edward Compton, 
Ellie Crossman, R. A. Cuthbert, Dinnie Far¬ 
rington, A. M. Grellier, Edith E. Grundy, 
Emmeline Halse, A. G. Hase, C. Hemphill, 
Dora Jellett, G. Knight, H. McLaren, Edward 
D. Mason, E. Mastin, Sidney Morrish, Mrs. 
Norman, Edith M. Odom, Herbert E. Scott, 
Mary Shawe, Ethel J. Shepard, Fanny Shepard, 
Rose Sidgwick, M. M. Skrine, Ethel Straker, 
Margaret A. Todd, Amy Wiltshire, Mary 
Youatt, Helen B. Younger. 

Honourable Mention. 

Mrs. Acheson, Ethel M. Atkins, Emily Balk- 
will, Rev. S. Bell, Mrs. Bird, A. Brebner, 
N. Campbell, J. Chambers, Jas. E. Compton, 


Alice M. Cooke, M. A. C. Crabb, Charlotte 
Dalton, Gladys Dunderdale, Alice Elliott, 
Elizabeth Farrington, W. Farrington, Ger¬ 
trude M. Flint, Mrs. W. H. Gotch, Jessie 
Harrison, Ethel M. Healey, Eleanor Hearsey, 
J. Hepworth, Emily Hodgetts, Mrs. C. A. 
Holloway, Mrs. F. Jarvis, M. King, Ada K. 
Lingwood, Miss S. P. McLennan, Wm. C. 
Marsom, A. H. Pleasance, Ada M. Pleasance, 
Agnes E. Pleasance, Helen Raven, Wm. C. 
Roberts, Mrs. Robertson, Kate Robinson, 
A. E. Roby, Ernest Shawe, Mary Shawe, 
Helen J. Simpson, Mrs. A. J. Smith, C. Ellen 
Smith, Ellen R. Smith, Maud B. .Smith, 
Edmund Snell, John Tatt, Edith Ward, Miss 
Wheeler, John R. Whybero, I. Yewdall. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

A very successful competition has ended 
satisfactorily from a judge’s point of view, 
four perfect solutions claiming most of the 
guineas. So good has been the work all 
through that even “honourable mention” may 
be regarded as an unusually high distinction. 
What then are we to say to the competitor 
who congratulates the compiler “ on the utter 
unintelligibility of some of the hieroglyphics?” 
We do not say there were no difficulties—in 
face of the quarry , the hand, the mines , the 
sil, and the maidens, such an assertion would 
be absurd, but all of them were unravelled 
over and over again. 

The first two lines were easy enough, but 
the 16 th tome at the end of line 3 gave much 
trouble. Not one of the alternatives suggested 
is as good as the original, but “ tome sixteen ” 
and “volume new” are perhaps the best. 
“ New volume ” is obviously bad rhythmically. 

In line 5 all sorts of words took the place 
of quarry, as, for instance, “picture,” “wan¬ 
der,” “ travel,” “ climbing,” “ sail,” and even 
“ anchor.” “ What a tale of anguish the 
category tells.” “ Burrow ” was adopted by 


several competitors, some of whom were more 
particular as to the context than the author of: 

“ And burrow with adventurous lance, 

In mines untouched before.” 

The hand of a clock was not identified by 
more than half the competitors, “ tool ” being 
the favourite substitute. 

For ■mines in line 6, “ fields ” and “ flowers ” 
were the commonest readings ! 

One strange reading of line 7, “ Musicians 
any staff will sing ” occured so often, that our 
curiosity was excited, and we examined the 
puzzle for an explanation. This was obvious 
enough, but apart from the absurdity of the 
line, the reading failed to account for the 
obtrusive date on the will and it could not be 
accepted. 

In line 9 the pot-hook to be deducted from 
low was often mistaken for “1,” the result 
being “ who owe,” instead of who love. 
“Editors,” “journalists,” and “novelists” 
frequently appeared in place of write?'s too. 

The fish in line 12 proved to be a great 
stumbling-block, and we much wished we 
could have ascertained how many of the solvers 
who wrote silvern actually identified it as a 
young herring or sil. “ In sportive shapes 
expressed ” is about the best of many erratic 
attempts to fill in the whole of the line. 

A large proportion of the solutions correctly 
gave the maidens in line 15 : on the part of 
our lady solvers this is probably due more to 
borrowed help than to familiarity with the 
mysteries of a cricket score. We must say 
nothing about lucky guesses, but when we get 
“maidens,” “daughters,” and “ladies” from 
the same house suspicion is naturally aroused. 

The last three lines gave practically no 
trouble, and nothing remains but to congratu¬ 
late the successful upon their success, and to 
remind less fortunate solvers of many proverbs 
specially adapted for their comfort and edifi¬ 
cation. 
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GIRLS’ ATTIRE: THE NEWEST AND BEST. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


WINTER DRESS AND CAPE OF IRISH FRIEZE. 
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The newest way of dressing the hair is the 
first thing of which it seems needful to make 
mention this month. The information that 
the “bun” is out has been sown broadcast 
lately by many of the papers; but it seems 
rather old news to those who have watched 
the hairdressing of the last six months. The 
coils of rolled hair, round a raised knot in the 
centre, which resembles the Greek in style, 
has been worn certainly for that time, or even 
longer; and the very latest idea that is rapidly 
gaining, is to turn the back hair up in a rather 
thick coil, not very large, without raising it 
at all, or using one of the wire frames that 
have been worn for the larger sized coils. 
The hair is dressed on the top of the head, 
and less at the sides over the ears, and the 
least curling of it on the temples, at the 
present moment, is enough to give the wearer 
an out-of-date appearance. There are so 
many complaints just at present of falling hair, 
that I asked a hair specialist what he thought 
was the cause of it, and he informed me that 
an epidemic was prevalent just now, which 
was owing to a microbe, it was thought, that 
caused the falling off of the hair. Very little 
is known of it yet, but he compared it to a 
kind of influenza. It is 
quite curable, but needs 
tonic-treatment applied to 
the scalp. 

The event of last week 
was the exhibition of the 
Anticorset League, which 
was held in the Queen’s 
ITall for two days only. 

The corset or bodice, ex¬ 
hibited as the only one re¬ 
commended by the League, 
is a very good substitute, 
and seems to difler but 
little from it, save in the 
absence of the front busk. 

This is replaced by but¬ 
tons and button-holes; the 
lacing, however, remains at 
the back, and the bones are 
so arranged that they can 
be removed for the washing 
or cleaning of the bodice, 
and several materials are 
used for their manulacture 
— satin, sateen, elastic 
woollen, and cotton. The 
divided-skirt, or what a 
lady-journalist called “ a 
separate cylinder for each 
leg,” was a great feature; 
and so were the knicker¬ 
bockers, about which there 
is quite a rage just now. 

One pair was very grand 
indeed, and was made of 
black satin, lined with pale 
blue sateen; but the ma¬ 
terial generally used seemed 
to be black, or blue serge, 
or light cloth, the linings 
being made of washing- 
material, to take out and 
in, for this purpose. I hope 
that no one will be per¬ 
suaded to wear them with¬ 
out a petticoat over them, 
as the best-cut gown in the 
world would be spoilt in 
its “ set ” by so doing. A 
petticoat of . silk or moreen 
is always required to give 
a certain air of solidity to 
the skirts. 

My attention was macn 
attracted by several ladies, 
who were present, attired 
in the full knickerbockers 
and deep basqued coats, 
which many ladies desire 


to see adopted. The knickerbockers reached 
almost to the ankle, and the suits were well 
made and fitted, and the wearers lady-like 
and quiet of mien; but anything more un¬ 
becoming it was impossible to imagine; and 
I have no fear that such a garb will ever be¬ 
come popular. In fact, the chief characteristic 
of the so-called rational dress in its outer form 
seems its excessive ugliness. To my mind, 
the best and wisest reforms are inaugurated in 
our under-garments, and here most women are 
in fault, and I consider it entirely a personal 
matter as to what kind of under-clothing they 
select, so that it conforms to the rules of 
“light weight, even pressure, and the warmth 
evenly distributed.” 

The efforts made for the past year to intro¬ 
duce trimmed skirts have been practically use¬ 
less. Nobody seemed to take to them at all; 
and the cut of the new skirts, with their godet 
pleats is graceful at every age, and is not pecu¬ 
liarly and distinctively suitable to either youth 
or age. . 

In the sketch of the winter velvet blouse, 
one of the new-shaped ones is shown with 
pleats in front, rather hanging over the jetted 
belt, which is fully three inches or more wide. 


These belts of passementerie can be purchased 
all ready, and ouly require lining or putting 
on the gown, The skirt of this gown is made 
of one of those new cloths with the stamped 
or cut : out patterns on them, the design being 
lined with a colour. Sometimes the whole olf 
the material is cut-out all over with the de¬ 
sign, the colour of the under-lining showing 
through, and giving a pleasant brightness to 
the gown. The skirt of the other figure is 
made of a coarse-grained crepon , one of those 
thick ones which have been manufactured for 
the winter. The jacket is one of which we sup¬ 
ply the paper pattern this month. It is a plain 
coat-bodice, with or without waistcoat. The 
same is seen on the fur-trimmed gown ; and we 
are told by the best authorities that these short 
coat-bodices are to be the thing for the spring. 

Black satin ribbon is very popular for trim¬ 
ming bodices. It is used from about two to 
three inches wide on the bodice, and as a sash 
about four inches or so. In this case there is 
no bow at the back, and the ends of the sash 
are crossed at the back of the waist, and 
passed through a buckle, and fall quite plain 
in long ends down the skirt. The picture of 
the “ Winter Dress and Cape of Irish Frieze ” 


WINTER VELVET BLOUSE AND TAILOR-MADE JACKET 
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FUR-TRIMMED GOWN. 


shows one method of finishing the gown at 
the back, by making use of the excessive ful¬ 
ness there to form two bow-like loops, which 
constitute a very pretty trimming, and are so 
easy to arrange, that anyone can manage them 
without difficulty. The short cape is in the 
best style now worn on fine days in the Park ; 


and the neck and shoulders are so arranged as 
to form a yoke-like shape, with a trimming of 
chinchilla round it and the collar. These 
capes are lined with coloured satin ; sometimes 
wadded and quilted also. The material may 
be of velvet or velveteen, or the same as the 
gown or of any rough cloth. One of the 


favourite materials of the year is “Irish 
frieze,” and it looks very well indeed made- 
up, is everlasting wear, and is very warm. I 
see people wearing the skirt and jacket in 
quite cold weather, so when they are warmly 
lined they are quite protection enough. 



NEW JACKET-BODICE FOR SERGE OR 
FRIEZE. [Paper pattern.) 

The pattern selected for this month is that 
of a new short jacket-bodice with full fluted 
back, which can be closed if preferred at the 
waist in front with three or four buttons, one 
on each side of the front. These jackets are 
very likely to be used in the Spring costumes, 
as the long basques are going slightly out or 
favour. There are six pieces, the shape being 
a very simple one, which can be managed by 
a dressmaker however inexperienced. 

As the object aimed at is use, not fashion, 
“The Lady Dressmaker” selects such pat¬ 
terns as are likely to be of constant use in 
making, and re-making at home; and is care¬ 
ful to give new hygienic patterns for children 
as well as adults, so that the readers of The 
Girl’s Own Paper may be aware of the 
best methods of dressing themselves. The 
patterns of hygienic underclothing have al¬ 
ready been given, and may still be had. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., 
thirty-six inches round the chest, with no turn¬ 
ings allowed, and only one size is prepared 
for sale. They may be had of “ The Lady 
Dressmaker,” care of Mr. W. Isacke, 211, 
Edgware Road, W., price is. each; if tacked 
in place, 6d. extra. The addresses should be 
fully given. Postal notes should be crossed. 
Patterns already issued may always be obtained, 
and when once sent out cannot be exchanged. 


THE GIRL’S OWN GUILD OF SCRIPTURE-READING AND STUDY. 


Being a scheme for studying the Bible day 
by day for self-culture, with test questions to 
prove that the reading has not been wasted. 

QUESTIONS. 

151. Relate the second appearance of 
Ahijah in the life of Jeroboam ; what was his 
prediction, and how was it fulfilled ? 

152. From henceforth there are prophets in 
each part of the divided kingdom. State 
what is known of the prophet Shemaiah. 

153. Who was the first good King of 


Judah after David ? How long did he reign ? 
And in what respect did he resemble the son 
of Jesse ? 

154. What brook is mentioned in the 15th 
chapter of 1st Book of Kings ? Give a refer¬ 
ence to it in the Old and the New Testament, 
and relate the events connected with it. 

155. What is known of Ramah of Ben¬ 
jamin ? Give references to events, and the 
prophecies and their fulfilment. 

156. What was the prophecy against 
Baasha, and how was it fulfilled ? 


157. Give the names of the successive 
capitals of the Kings of Israel, with the events 
that occurred in them in connection with those 
kings. 

158. Name the prophets of the northern 
kingdom who lived during the reigns of the 
Kings of Israel from Nadab to Hoshea. 

159. What proverb was originated by the 
tragic history of Zimri, and by whom was it 
quoted ? 

160. Give the summary in the Bible of the 
character and reign of Abab. 
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THE GIRL’S OUTLOOK: OR, WHAT IS THERE TO TALK ABOUT? 

By JAMES and NANETTE MASON. 


PART III. 

The day before that on which our three 
friends met for the third time is one likely 
to be remembered in the annals of Kettleford. 

There had been a long spell of rainy weather, 
and the swollen stream, fed by a thousand 
nils, had overflowed its banks and laid a large 
portion of the surrounding country under 
water. It was such a flood as had not been 
known in the neighbourhood for nearly thirty 
years. J 

The main street of the village—the Kettle- 
ford Piccadilly—was four feet under water; 
boats went to and fro instead of carts and 
wheelbarrows, and the tree at the Cross, under 
whose shade the natives chat on summer even¬ 
ings, stood on a little island in the centre of a 
great lake. 

When Jessie Reid and Nellie Thornton, 
w’ho both lived on the other side of the vil¬ 
lage, walked over to Kate Malcolm’s the flood 
was subsiding, but for all that they had to 
come a long way round, for the straight road 
through Kettleford and up by the church was 
quite impassable. 

* * * * 

On their arrival it is small wonder that the 
three began talking about water. 

“We have had rather much of it,” said 
Kate. 

“And some people have not enough,” re¬ 
marked Jessie. “ I have just been reading a 
letter from my brother Willie, who used, you 
know, to be in New Zealand, but who has left 
there and gone to Western Australia, the 
‘ fend of gold ’ as it is called now. He writes 
from Coolgardie, and gives a melancholy 
account of the scarcity of water from which 
that place is suffering.” 

“That is a want,” said Kate, “for which 
the possession of all the gold in the world 
will hardly make up.” 

“ There is nothing there,” continued Jessie, 

“ but salt-water, which is condensed and re¬ 
tailed at sixpence to a shilling a gallon. 
Shortly before Willie wrote it had been as 
high as eighteen pence, and he tells of meet¬ 
ing a man who had paid as much as a pound 
for watering a pair of horses.” 

“At these prices what a valuable possession 
this flood would be,” exclaimed Nellie. “Why, 
at a shilling a gallon even the rain-water tank 
we have behind our house would be worth 
three hundred pounds, for it holds six thousand 
gallons.” 

“ The worst of a dearth of water,” said 
Kate, “is that it encourages dirty habits. 
People are not likely to wash and be clean if 
every bucketful means extra trouble or money 
out of pocket.” J 

“I know that well,” observed Nellie. 

“ Two years ago I stayed near a little village 
m a remote comer of Hampshire, and the 
nearest well there was half-a-mile away. The 
natural consequence was that the houses were 
seldom scrubbed out, and that every drop 
seemed to be grudged even for personal clean¬ 


liness. The women seemed to take no pride 
in their homes, and their husbands no pride in 
their wives. Indeed, the only successful in¬ 
stitution in that village was the public-house.” 

“ Willie,” said Jessie, “has found the same 
effects produced at Coolgardie. The dress of 
most people, he writes, is distinguished by its 
want of cleanliness. A laundress is considered 
an extravagance, and nobody even thinks of 
giving his face a good washing unless he be of 
an uncommon spendthrift turn.” 

* * * * 

The conversation got diverted to quite a 
different subject, by Nellie all at once asking 
her two companions if they knew anythin^ 
about teaching dogs to read ? b 

No, said they, “ and we don’t believe it 
possible either.” 

“ Then,” remarked Nellie, “ I can tell you 
something. The other day I fell in with a 
report of a lecture by Sir John Lubbock, on 
‘ The Senses and Intelligence of Animals,’ and 
in it he tells that it had occurred to him that 
the method devised by Hr. Howe in teaching 
Laura Bridgeman, who was ‘ blind, deaf, and 
dumb, might be adopted in the case of dogs. 
He tried it with a dog, Van by name, and 
Van was successfully taught to call atten¬ 
tion to its common and simple needs by pick¬ 
ing out cards bearing certain words, such as 
‘food,’ ‘water,’ ‘tea,’ and ‘door.’ ” 

“ That is all very well,” said Kate, “ but it 
is a long way from teaching dogs to read. I 
fancy that not in our day will dogs be ad¬ 
mitted as members of subscription libraries, or 
expected to take an interest in current litera¬ 
ture.” 

* * * * 

“My impression,” said Jessie, “is, that 
instead of stuffing dogs’ heads with nonsense 
they ought to be set to some useful occupa¬ 
tion. No doubt there are sheep-dogs and 
watch-dogs and sporting-dogs, and blind 
men’s dogs who do good work, but still there 
are too many idle ones about.” 

“ I have just been reading something that 
will please you,” remarked Kate. “The 
American Consul at Liege has been writing 
an account of the working dogs which attract 
so much notice from strangers all over Bel¬ 
gium, and what he says is very curious.” 

And then Kate told how in the streets of 
Liege there are at least two dogs to be seen in 
harness for every horse. They are to be met 
at all hours of the day, and in the early morn¬ 
ing the boulevards are literally alive with them. 
Healers, mostly women, with gaily-painted 
carts, drawn by well-fed dogs, are then seen 
hurrying along to the market-place. 

The services of the dog in Belgium, she 
mentioned, are engaged by bakers, grocers, 
porters, and carriers of all kinds. 

“But dogs,” remarked Jessie, “are surely 
not able to be of much service in comparison 
with horses.” 

“You are quite mistaken,” Kate replied; 

“ their step is so much quicker than that of 
the horse that they will in an hour cover twice 


the distance, and as for carrying things, they 
will carry with them a greater burden in pro¬ 
portion to their size. An ordinary dog pulls 
along a weight of six hundred pounds, and a 
mastiff often draws as much again.” 

Hoes the consul say how they are driven ? ” 
asked Nellie. 

“ Yes; they are driven single, double, and 
sometimes three or four abreast. When the 
vehicle is loaded the driver walks, directing its 
course, and in emergencies laying his shoulder 
to the wheel; but when the load has been 
discharged he often mounts the box and 
rushes along the road.” 

“ What rare fun there must be,” said Jessie 
“with dog-fights in the streets.” 

“ Far from that,” replied Kate, “ the work- 
mg dog of Belgium is a quiet and peaceable 
creature. Rigorous discipline and the long 
habit of wearing muzzles seem to have sub¬ 
dued his fighting instincts.” 

“ How different,” remarked Jessie, “ are 
the ways of different lands. In this country 
every person using a dog for the purpose of 
drawing or helping to draw a cart or carriage 
truck or barrow, is liable to a fine.” 

“If all the consul states be correct,” said 
Kate, “ our authorities should reconsider the 
matter. He is of opinion that there is not an 
article of merchandise from a ton of coals to 
a loaf of bread sold in any of our cities which 
might not be more advantageously delivered 
by dogs than horses.” 

* * * $ 

“ How picturesque it would be,” observed 
Nellie, “ if instead of employing horses or 
even dogs we were able to harness vultures 
and eagles and make them fly with our car¬ 
riages through the air.” 

“ It looks,” said Jessie, “ as if we were 
soon to be independent even of the birds.” 
And then she mentioned that she had been 
reading an account of a flying machine in¬ 
vented by Mr. Hiram Maxim, who has been 
carrying out experiments for some years past 
with a view to constructing a machine able to 
propel itself through the air. 

“And he has so far succeeded,” she added, 
“for he has made one, with steam for a 
motive power, that seems almost if not quite 
to have solved the great flying problem.” 

Jheie is much virtue in your ‘almost ’” 
remarked Kate. 

“Well,” said Jessie “all I know is that 
Mr. Maxim is confident that with the expen¬ 
diture of a little more time and money every 
difficulty will be overcome.” 

“ Inventors,” was the comment of Kate, 

“ are a sanguine race. There is always just a 
little something wanting, and that supplied 
they are sure their hopes will be crowned with 
success ; it is the little something that is the 
trouble.” 

“I wonder what Mr. Maxim’s machine is 
like,” said Nellie. 

“I have had a description from a gentleman 
who has seen it,” replied Jessie. “ He told 
me it looked like a huge white bird with four 
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wings instead of two. It is propelled by two 
large two-bladed screws resembling the screws 
of a ship, and the engines that drive these 
screws are in proportion to their weight the 
most powerful engines that have ever been 
made.” 

“We shall never manage to fly,” said 
Kate. “The difficulties ot the air are too 
great for man to contend with.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” Jessie ex¬ 
claimed. “We should never say impossible 
about anything.” 

“ But people have been trying to fly for so 
long, and their attempts are but a record of 
broken ribs and broken legs.” 

“ And if they have been trying it for long,” 
replied Jessie, “we shall all the sooner find 
out the way. I feel sure that the age of in¬ 
vention has not come to an end, and that the 
wonders of the past fifty or sixty years will be 
succeeded by still greater wonders. Many’ 
scientific men are enthusiastic on the subject 
of flying. Professor Graham Bell, he who 
invented the telephone, predicts that we shall 
see the beginning of this new miracle of flight 
through the air by the end of this century.” 

« Maybe,” remarked Kate ; and then she 
added, “You remind me of a funny story. A 
Yankee boy had invented a flying-machine, 
but kept everything secret. He sprang from 
the eaves of his father’s barn with the machine 
and nearly broke his neck. Looking up he 
saw his brother Bill with his head out of one 
of the barn windows, and Bill asked, ‘ How 
do you like flying, Tom ? ’ He had his wits 
about him and instantly replied, ‘ Oh, flyin’s 
well enough, there ain’t no trouble about 
flyin’; lightin’s the pint.’ ” 

Nellie said there was no use discussing 
farther a subject that had so much of the 
maybe about it. “Let us talk rather,” she 
added, “ about the speech .Sir Julian Goldsmid 
made the other day when distributing prizes at 
a Ladies’ College in connection with the Cam¬ 
bridge University local examinations. I forget 
where it was, but that does not matter.” 

“And what did he say that was inter¬ 
esting ? ” asked Kate. 

“ He administered consolation to those who 
find themselves in possession of rather stupid 
heads.” 

“ How did he do that ? ” 

“ He said he had often been struck with the 
fact within his own experience that the dull or 
backward schoolboy was capable of develop¬ 
ing into an able and distinguished man, and he 
had no doubt but the same principle held good 
with girls.” 

“And I am pretty sure it is so,” said 
Jessie. “ The racer who starts at the swiftest 
pace does not always win, and perseverance 
and plodding may do more in the long run 
than quickness of intellect.” 

“ I have heard old people say,” remarked 
Kate, “ that you can never safely predict how 
young folks will turn out. Those who appear 
dull grow to be bright, and the bright on 
entering life fall back into dulness and 
stupidity. I remember my mother when we 
were talking on this very subject quoting this 
aphorism that * some, like diamonds, must 
wait to receive their splendour from the slow 
touches of the polisher.’ ” 

“It does not follow, however,” said Jessie, 
“ that rare abilities shown in youth are not 
often lasting. Some are like pearls and are 
at once born with their beauteous lustre.” 

“Sir Julian,” said Nellie, “by way of an 
example mentioned Sir William Smith, who 
was notoriously a dull boy, but the classical 
labours of whose manhood have become monu¬ 
mental.” 

“ And he might have mentioned a great 
many more,” Kate remarked, “ Dryden and 
Swift were dull boys, so was Goldsmith, so 
was Gibbon, so was Sir Walter Scott. Then 


there was Isaac Barrow, one of the most 
learned divines the Church of England has 
ever produced, who was so impenetrably 
stupid in his early years that his father more 
than once said, that if God took away any of 
his family, he hoped it would be Isaac, as he 
feared he would never be fit for anything in 
this world. Yet Isaac was the genius of the 
family.” 

* * * * 

The discussion of this hope for dull young 
people, whether boys or girls, led Jessie to say 
that the true method for sharpening people’s 
brains and enabling them to do good work 
and get the best out of their lives was within 
the reach of everyone. And what that 
method was, she illustrated by the following 
anecdote, told of Turner the famous artist. 

It first appeared in print only the other day. 

It seems that a young lady was copying one 
of Turner’s drawings and had a great difficulty 
with one part of it. Her father saw' how 
worried she was about it and said :— 

“Jane, don’t fret your life out about that 
drawing. You are going up to town ”—they 
lived at Farnley—“ in a day or two; you are 
taking Mr. Turner a box of game and ever so 
many other things: just take them to him 
yourself and give my kind compliments and 
ask him as a great favour to tell you his secret 
for doing this.” 

.So Jane went with her good gifts and was 
shown into the presence of the artist and then 
she gave him her father’s message. 

Turner answered her, “ Make my kindest 
respects to your father and tell him that the 
only secret I have is very hard work.” 

* * * * 

Our friends turned now’ to talk of schools and 
of the blessings which are likely to follow' from 
the wdse management of educationalinstitutions. 

Jessie mentioned she had read that there 
were now' five million children being educated 
in our English schools, w'hereas twenty-five 
years ago, before the passing of the Education 
Act, the number was only one million five 
hundred thousand. 

“Sometimes,” said Nellie, “I think that 
the spread of education is a mistake, and that 
the golden age must have come to an end 
w’hen people began to be scholars and learned 
to read and w’rite.” 

“You never w r ere more in error,” replied 
Jessie. “ Since education became compulsory 
by the passing of the Education Act in 1870 
a great change for the better has taken place. 
The average number of persons in prisons and 
penal servitude has fallen from twelve thou¬ 
sand to five thousand. In the case of the 
worst crimes, the yearly average of persons 
sentenced to penal servitude has fallen from 
three thousand to eight hundred. In juvenile 
crime too, the results have been very striking ; 
the number of young persons committed has 
fallen to nearly a third of what it used to be.” 

“Yes,” remarked Kate, “it is quite clear 
that Victor Hugo w'as right when he said 
‘ He who opens a school closes a prison.’ ” 

* * * * 

“The employment ofw'omen,” said Nellie, 
changing the subject, “is a topic on which 
some good things w r ere said the other day by 
Mr. Drage, one of the secretaries of the 
Labour Commission, the w'ork of which is now' 
at an end. He w r as addressing a meeting of 
the students of Lady Margaret Hall and 
Somerville College at Oxford.” 

“ I have heard before about the Labour 
Commission,” observed Kate, “ and have 
been told that it w'as the first public body in 
this country to employ w'omen—and that in 
large numbers—not only in the routine but 
in the highly-skilled work of an office.” 

“ And what was the result ? ” asked Jessie. 

“From the secretary’s address,” answered 
Nellie, “ it seems to have been a great success. 
On the staff there were w'omen of all classes, 


and everyone showed the utmost loyalty to 
her work, and was even ready to make sacri¬ 
fices in the interests of whatever was entrusted 
to her care.” 

“ I guess,” said Jessie, “ that was because 
theyjiad someone over them who understood 
the art of management.” 

“ The secretary did not suggest that. He 
said at Oxford that the success of the work 
was due to the admirable institutions which 
had trained his lady assistants, and first and 
foremost to Lady Margaret Hall. According 
to him, and he had had good opportunities 
of judging, no other institution turned out so 
distinct a type, not only as regards actual 
learning, but also as regards those qualities 
which are indispensable in a public depart¬ 
ment—patience, dignity, reticence, public 
spirit and common sense.” 

“ The extraordinary creature known as the 
‘new woman,’” remarked Kate, “will have 
to reform her ways if these are essentials in 
the employment of w'omen.” 

“ Mr. Drage had a fling at her in his address. 
He said she w'as cordially to be avoided by 
everyone who desired to further the interests 
of ‘ the, likes of w'e.’ According to him 
eccentricity of dress or conduct in women, as 
in men, though perhaps—and it is a consider¬ 
able perhaps—a sign of genius, is a sign of 
unfitness for office work.” 

“ There is no doubt,” said Kate, “ that on 
every hand there are new careers opening to 
women. What we have to do is to advance 
quietly, modestly and with discretion.” 

“At the close of Mr. Drage’s address,” 
said Nellie, “ he had a good word for the 
best of all careers for women, the career of 
those of us who instead of going out into the 
world, busy ourselves with the duties of home. 
No Englishman, he said, will ever forget what 
he owes to those noble lofty and devout 
women who find their happy occupation by 
their own fireside.” 

* * * * 

“By the fireside,” remarked Kate, “may 
be a very honourable post, but it is sometimes 
troublesome, and I see that housekeepers 
abroad have their woes as well as those in 
England. The servant difficulty has been 
attracting a good deal of attention in Brazil.” 

“ I suppose it has been found impossible to 
get proper domestic servants there since the 
abolition of slavery,” said Jessie. 

“That is so,” replied Kate. “ Our consul 
at Rio Grande gives some odd particulars as 
to the state of affairs. Not one in a hundred, 
he says, of either men or women servants will 
sleep in their master’s house, but they insist 
on leaving at latest by seven o’clock at night, 
and do not return till seven or eight in the 
morning. It is quite common for a good 
cook to insist on the family dining not later 
than five o’clock, in order that he or she may 
be able to put the kitchen in order and go 
home early.” 

“ Families will have some practice there in 
looking after themselves,” said Nellie. 

“ So the consul says. He tells that as the 
servants do not make their appearance till far 
on in the morning, some houses have a pane 
of glass in one of the windows taken out, 
through which the baker and milkman pass 
their goods on their early rounds, so as to save 
the family from getting up to open the door.” 

“ What wages do the servants get ? ” asked 
Nellie. 

“ Very good wages,” replied Kate. “ They 
range from two to three pounds a month with 
food, and the servants as a rule purloin enough 
every night to provide a supper at home.” 

* * * * 

“ The domestic servant difficulty is a de-. 
pressing one to end with,” said Jessie, “but 
end talking we must for this time. Just look 
at the clock.” 

(To be continued .) 



NEGLECTED COLDS AND WINTER COUGHS. 

By “ MEDICUS.” 


I HAD meant when I sat down here to tell 
you something about a six-weeks’ Highland 
or Scottish holiday I have just concluded. 
But this will come in better later on perhaps, 
for I am not likely to forget any incident 
thereof, and there is many a useful little lesson 
to be learned fron) a travelling holiday. But 
in my last I promised to tell you something 
about that plaguing trouble which medical 
men call chronic bronchitis and laymen winter- 
cough. Oh, it is a wearying, worrying com¬ 
plaint without a doubt, not that I have ever 
suffered from it, but I know all about it, and 
am acquainted with dozens of people who 
have annual attacks thereof. 

Winter-cough is probably one of those ail¬ 
ments that patients get very little pity or 
sympathy for. 

“ It is only just that cough of hers,” I heard 
a young lady remark not long ago, referring to 
her auntie. “ It is only that cough of hers. 
ISiot a thing else ails her. But she does keep 
on so, and her temper is none of the best.” 

I am not sure if these are the exact words, 
but they are very near them. “ Only just 
that cough of hers ! ” How unfeeling ! Only 
the cough ! As if that wasn’t enough. Think 
for a. moment of the misery of it. I do but 
mention a few of the more common symptoms 
when I point to the state of general enerva¬ 
tion caused by the trouble. It is not only the 
attacks of coughing, that seem sometimes to 
give relief rather than otherwise, but the sense 
of oppression on the chest that is often felt, 
the inability to breathe so freely as usual, the 
positive difficulty in breathing if the sufferer 
hurries herself at all or goes quickly up a stair, 
and which tells of lungs that are stuffy and 
feeble, and blood which is but poorly aerated; 
the want of appetite, the lowness of spirits, 
the absence of pliant vigour in every limb and 
muscle, and the fits of depression or gloom, 
born probably of nights of insufficient rest and 
sleep, for mind you, the poor patient would 
oftentimes slumber well and comfortably if 
the cough would but permit her. Only it will 
not, and frequently just as she is dozing off 
this fit of coughing comes on, as if in a spasm, 
and is distressing in the extreme. Is it any 
wonder then that a person so afflicted should 
seek for relief wherever it can be promised, or 
that she should become the victim of adver¬ 
tising quacks, with their poisonous syrups and 
elixirs, which our paternal government still 
permits them to thrust down the throats of a 
too-confiding public ? 

From what I have already written, it must 
be apparent to all, I think, that winter-cough 
or chronic bronchitis is something we should 
all try to avoid. We frequently hear people 
boasting about the strength of their chests 
and soundness of their lungs. This is utter 
folly in a climate like ours; a climate so 
changeable, a climate that seems to be the 
very birthplace of fogs and cloud and mist. 
But those good folks who talk about their 
soundness of chest are usually the first to fall 


into the very deepest hole in the pit of de¬ 
spondency, when they do catch cold, and to 
require more nursing than the veriest baby. 

How then does winter-cough orioinate ? 
This is a question that needs careful handling. 
I may begin by saying that there are those 
who are far more subject to the complaint 
than others. There are those who seem to 
suffer from continual or intermittent attacks 
of congestion of the lining membranes of the 
air-passages, from the nose downwards to the 
utmost ramifications of the bronchi and air- 
cells. Such a condition is often hereditary, 
and, beyond keeping the strength always well 
up to par, avoiding wet and damp and 
draughts, or too great heat, like that which is 
found in stuffy or over-crowded rooms, very 
little can be done for it. But those who 
are usually very strong are apt to neglect a 
first cold. “Oh, bother,” they say, “a cold 
never lasts long with me, and I don’t do any¬ 
thing for it. It takes care of itself.” Yes, 
and this may be to some degree true and 
right, for too much coddling, when one has a 
cold, is apt to do more harm than good. At 
the same time neglected colds have a dis¬ 
agreeable habit of returning and returning, 
with diminished intervals, till the patient 
begins to conclude that, after all, she is more 
susceptible to colds than she first imagined. 
And all these times, during which she has 
been neglecting her colds, something has been 
happening, and I will now' tell you what this 
something is. The mucous membrane you 
know', that, beginning at the lips and nos¬ 
trils, lines all the air-passages of nostrils, 
mouth,, and lungs, is a kind of inner skin 
which is not only exceedingly fine and deli¬ 
cate, but, in a state of health, alw'ays moist 
with mucous. It is supplied of course with a 
complete network of the tiniest blood-vessels 
and nerves, yet w'hen healthy is never en¬ 
gorged, and in colour should be a pale-pink 
rather than red. But it does become engorged 
with blood, or congested, wffien one has a 
cold, and it then throws out far more of gluey 
mucous, and this it is wdiich tickles the throat 
and causes one to cough. The cold may end 
here or the trouble advance a stage, and this 
matter coughed up become purulent. If the 
mucous membrane were now' examined by 
means of a magnifying-glass it would be 
found to be covered over with a multitude 
of tiny sores, from w'hich the muco-purulent 
discharge exudes. 

But no one can have cold after cold thus 
without the mucous membrane becoming 
eventually thickened, and once this thickening 
has taken place, the individual is far more 
susceptible to colds than before. For a few' 
months in summer, when the weather is warm 
and the air pure, she may be free from the 
enemy, but as soon as the damp and the fogs 
of later autumn commence, the cold returns, 
and may last off and on throughout all the 
weary winter. A person so afflicted is an 
invalid to all intents and purposes, and it is 


just as well that she should consider her¬ 
self so. 

Is winter cough a dangerous complaint ? I 
fear that I must answer this question in the 
affirmative. And specially is it so to the 
weakly or the aged, and it is often the first 
sign of a general break-up of the constitution. 
This very fact coupled with the recollection 
that chronic bronchitis, when once fairly 
established, is one of the most difficult ail¬ 
ments to get clear of, that medical men have 
to treat, should cause everyone, whether young 
or not so young, to be particular to get well 
clear of what is lightly termed a common cold 
before resuming duty or w'ork. What is termed 
the dregs of a cold are often more dangerous 
to life than its first or inflammatory stage. 
While a person is thoroughly ill of cold, and 
a little fevered, she is glad to stay in-doors, 
and nurse herself or submit to be nursed ; the 
peril lies in considering herself well, and 
anxiously commencing work again, before the 
body, including the lungs, has recovered suffi¬ 
cient tone. Please make a note of that, reader, 
and don’t forget it. I may add that you do 
well to be guided by the advice of your own 
physician, yet how' many disobey him and go 
out and expose themselves days before they 
are really well. I warn them that by so doing, 
they are sowing the seeds of a trouble that may 
eventually shorten their lives. 

Well, unluckily the symptoms of this winter 
cough are all too well known, so I need dwell 
but little longer on them. I may add, how¬ 
ever, that if it continues long the wliole system 
gets dow r n, down, down ; the digestion becomes 
weakened, the energy flags, the nerves are 
shaken, and even the heart gets functionally 
interfered with. 

I have now to say a few words about the 
treatment of winter cough. It w'ould not be 
going too far were I to remark, that a sufferer 
from this complaint is hardly fitted to live in 
this country during the stormier or wetter 
seasons. The smoke, too, of such large cities 
as London, Glasgow' and Manchester is very 
much against the chances of a cure. But few 
can afford to live out of Britain during the 
winter, and after all going away is not always 
to be preferred to staying at home, and doing 
battle with the enemy. The difficulty is in 
finding out just how w'e can best carry on the 
warfare against the insidious foe. I have 
always railed against over-coddling, nor is it 
to be recommended even in winter cough. 
You see, it is like this, if you stay constantly 
at home, you may get warmth certainly, but 
you do not breathe fresh air. And pure air is 
essential to the cure. The body, including 
heart, nerves and lungs must be braced up, 
and you can’t do this if you remain in what 
the Scotch expressively call the “ chimney lug.” 
An easy chair and slippered feet upon the 
fender may feel and look cosy and snug, but it 
is far from healthy. Warmth, however, you 
must have, because the body of a person 
suffering from winter cough is none too well 
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nourished and soon chills. This warmth must 
be sought for from three or four sources. 
I. From wearing soft woollen clothing—all 
wool—not necessarily heavy. 2. From good, 
easily - digested food. 3. From moderate 
exercise. 4. From pure air. Just a word on 
each of these. Then I will give a hint or two 
about medicines. 

1. The clothing. This should be easy and 
rather loose, and as I have said, all wool 
outside and in. I know absolutely nothing 
about ladies’ dress or costumes, but I may 
state that the regions of the chest should be 
specially protected, also the neck and the feet. 
Nor should comfort in bed be neglected. 
Sleep on a rather hard mattress, with the 
head moderately high; protect the feet from 
cold by wearing socks, and by all means 
sleep between woollen sheets or even blankets. 
The room should be very well ventilated and 
about 55 0 in temperature. The bed-clothes 
must not be heavy. Hence the eider-down 
quilt is an excellent covering. 

2. The food. When the cough has lasted 
a long time the appetite is impaired, so the 
food must be nutritious. I would not advise 
what is called tempting the appetite too 


much, however. It isn’t what one swallows 
but what one digests that does the good. 

It is not so well known as it ought to be, 
that sugar is very strengthening. So too, are 
milk and cream, and too much of either can¬ 
not be taken, so long as they do not derange 
the appetite or make you feel uncomfortable. 
Milk may be taken frequently with potash 
water, but beware of using too much lime 
water. Lime water is prescribed in a too 
higgledy-piggledy fashion, I fear, by some of 
the junior members of our profession, yet in 
many instances it creates mischief. Beef-tea 
is good if taken with a little toast, and oat¬ 
meal if it agrees, more particularly if it has a 
gentle action on the system, which must not be 
constipated by too much exercise. This should 
be moderate but regular and constant. Wear 
light warm clothing and walk instead of riding. 
You are more apt to catch cold in a carnage. 
Beware of fatigue; remember that anything 
that throws a strain upon the lungs increases 
the mischief. Walking much up-hill would, 
although this is recommended in some ail¬ 
ments of the heart, by way of strengthening 
it. After a walk if the clothes are in any 
way damp change them, airing the undercloth¬ 


ing before putting it on. A cup of coffee with 
plenty of cream and sugar in it does good 
after a nice walk. 

A little chicory in coffee will be found bene¬ 
ficial, The so-called French coffee is, however, 
usually too French for our insular palates. 

Don’t cycle if you have a winter cough. 

If your own doctor says you are to wear a 
respirator do so. For my own part I think 
the respirator is best worn at the back of the 
fire, and goloshes and macintoshes too. 

4. Pure air. You can’t have too much of 
this. In fact, if anyone ill of winter cough could 
always breathe pure air, not too low in tempe¬ 
rature, she would get well in a few months. 

Now for medicine. Chloride of ammonium 
is said to be useful as a medicine, but I have 
not tried it. Or the spray-producer may be 
used with ipecacuanha wine, one ounce to 
three ounces of warm water. The vapour of 
chloride of ammonium also does good. 

Terebene pure as recommended by the 
Lancet , and made only I believe by Messrs. 
Burroughs and Wellcome, is spoken very 
highly of. It is therefore worth a trial. 

Then there is cod-liver oil in conjunction 
with extract of malt. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

JULIET LEAVES HOME. 



special services 
conducted by 
the Rev. Arthur 
MainpriceatSt. 
Jude’s Church excited considerable inte¬ 
rest, and were largely attended. Juliet's 
mother and sisters went to several of 
them and did their best to persuade her 
to accompany them. But in vain they 
spoke with enthusiasm of the preacher’s 
eloquence, and repeated many of his 
earnest, pointed words. Juliet would 
not betray the least interest in him or 
his sayings. She had no wish to listen 
to the preaching of a man who had 
presumed to say that he was sorry for 
her. If the words he spoke in private 
were so ill-chosen, his pulpit utterances 
might be still more objectionable. More¬ 
over Juliet was quick to perceive that 
her elders were anxious that she should 
attend the services, thinking that they 
would “do her good,” and this per¬ 
ception was sufficient to drive her into 
an obstinate determination that to not 
one of the services would she go. 

But, notwithstanding her apparent in¬ 
difference, Juliet took a keen interest in 


what was going on. No words which 
the others let fall concerning Mr. Main- 
price escaped her ears. She was quick 
to see that one evening Salome came 
back from church with eyelids sus¬ 
piciously red, and she was aware of a 
change in her sister during the days 
that followed. It provoked her that 
Salome should present an invulnerable 
front to the darts of her sarcasm, and 
that her stinging words should meet 
with no like retort. She could not 
quarrel alone, and she felt vexed with 
Salome for declining to play her wonted 
part. It hurt her sorely when Salome 
one day took considerable pains in order 
to render her a service. She did not 
want Salome to begin to evince tokens 
of kindliness. She wanted her to con¬ 
tinue to be disagreeable, and everything 
in the house to be as unpleasant as 
possible, that it might be easier to do 
that which she was secretly planning. 

Much as Juliet had resented Mr. 
Mainprice’s words, at times she could 
almost have owned that they were not 
uttered without cause. There were 
moments when she was sorry for her¬ 
self, when a horror of what lay before 
her took possession of her mind, and 
she was ready to cry out to be delivered 
from her own way. Often at night when 
Mrs. Tracy imagined Juliet to be tran¬ 
quilly sleeping, the girl was shedding 
tears and stifling sobs which threatened 
to disturb her mother. But with the 
morning light glowing visions of the 
future would visit her again, and self- 
will urge her forward along the path she 
had chosen. 

“Mother,” asked Hannah one day, 
“have you and Juliet come to any 
decision with regard to our removing 
from this house ? Here is another quar¬ 
ter more than half gone. It is really 
time something was definitely settled.” 

“Nothing is decided, dear, and I do 
not know what to say about it. Juliet 


appears to have lost her interest in the 
matter of late. She does not seem to 
care whether we go or stay.” 

“ That is so like Juliet. A little while 
ago she was so impatient to move into 
a larger house that she thought we 
could make every arrangement and get 
out of this in six weeks’ time. I never 
knew such a creature of moods and 
tenses as she is.” 

“ She is just at an age when girls 
often do not know their own minds,” 
said Mrs. Tracy; “I was the same 
before I married. For my part I am 
quite content to remain here as long as 
she is willing to do so.” And she cast 
a loving glance round the familiar room. 

Her secret hope was that Juliet might 
ere long win a home of her own. Not 
that there seemed any likelihood of the 
girl’s marrying at present, but Mrs. 
Tracy was one of those fond, sanguine 
mothers who easily persuade themselves 
of the probability of the happiness they 
desire for their offspring. Nothing 
seemed to her more unlikely than that 
Juliet should remain unsought in mar¬ 
riage. It could not be unreasonable to 
count upon the arrival of a suitor in 
every way eligible. Thus Juliet was 
not the only one who dreamed of a 
happy future for herself. The visions 
wrought by her mother’s imagination of 
the life of this darling child might be 
painted in more common-place hues, 
but they were none the less entrancing 
to the dreamer. 

“ Has Juliet yet made up her mind 
with regard to her summer holiday?” 
asked Hannah. “ I have heard her make 
half a hundred different suggestions, 
but I have no idea which she finds the 
most alluring.” 

“I don’t think she knows herself,” 
replied Mrs. Tracy. “ A little while 
ago she was wild to go to Norway. 
Then she proposed that we should go to 
Switzerland and the Italian lakes, and 
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thence to Milan for a few weeks that 
she might have some lessons of Signor 
Lombardi. But I do not teel equal to 
so much knocking about, and I think it 
better she should not go to Milan, so I 
discouraged it. You know that the Fel- 
gates have asked her to join them at 
Folkestone and go across to Boulogne for 
a week or two ; but she declares they 
would bore her dreadfully, and that if 
she went on to the Continent she would 
want to go farther than Boulogne/’ 

“ She is a difficult person to please,” 
said Hannah. “A princess could not 
be more fastidious. I thought she liked 
Dora Felgate.” 

“ So she does. I do not think she 
has actually declined the invitation. I 
must ask her to decide soon, for our 
plans are dependent on hers.” 

“ Most people are leaving town now,” 
said Hannah. “And the sooner Juliet 
gets away the better, for I met Flossie 
Chalcombe yesterday, accompanied by 
a young man whom, by the likeness be¬ 
tween them, I judged to be her brother. 
Mrs. Hayes said some time ago that she 
believed he had left the neighbourhood, 
but he is evidently here again.” 

“ Oh, my dear, I do not think you 
need fear that Juliet would have any¬ 
thing to say to him,” replied Mrs. Tracy 
hurriedly. “ She is wiser now and feels 
her responsibilities more. Her talking 
to him at the railway station was just a 
piece of girlish folly.” 

“ 1 am glad to hear she is wiser,” 
said Hannah drily. 

It was growing dusk as they talked. 
They were sitting by the open window of 
the drawing-room which looked into the 
tiny strip of garden at the back of the 
house. Salome was moving to and fro 
there, watering the flower-borders which 
she kept in beautiful order. Suddenly 
the house-door was heard to open, and 
the next minute Juliet entered the room 
carrying her tennis-racket. They knew 
that she had been playing tennis with 
friends in the neighbourhood. It had 
long ceased to be light enough to play, 
but it was not surprising that she should 
linger for a chat when the game was 
over. Mrs. Tracy was far from guessing 
that Juliet had but now come from a 
stolen interview with Algernon Chal¬ 
combe. 

" Sitting in the dark ? ” said Juliet as 
she threw herself wearily into a chair. 

“ WeU, you are wise, for it is deliciously 
cool here. What a warm evening it has 
been ! ” 

" 1 have not found it at all too warm,” 
said Mrs. Tracy. 

Ah, you have not been playing 
tennis.” 1 y s 

“ Did you have a good game, dear ? ” 
asked her mother. 

“ Yes,” said Juliet indifferently. 

They sat in silence fora few moments. 
Salome had finished her gardening, and 
was carefully putting away everything 
she had used. 

“Mother,” said Juliet suddenly, “I 
mean to join the Felgates at Folkestone. 

I shall go to them on Tuesday.” 

“ My dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Tracy in 
surprise, “ have you really made up your 
mind to that ? ” 

Yes, said Juliet in a quick, decided 


manner, “I have made up my mind. I 
shall write to Dora to-morrow.” 

“ If^ your mind has not changed by 
then,” said Hannah. “ I should not 
wonder if you have another impulse to¬ 
morrow morning.” 

“ No, I have made my decision and I 
shall abide by it,” said Juliet with a 
curious little quaver in her tones. Her 
mother turned towards her as she heard 
it, but it was impossible to perceive 
more of Juliet’s countenance than the 
dim outline. 

“Are you sure, dear, that you will 
like going to Folkestone as well as any¬ 
thing else ? ” asked Mrs. Tracy. “ You 
have not decided too hastily, I hope ? ” 

“ Oh, no, I shall like it well enough,” 
said Juliet. “ The Felgate girls are 
always good company, and the going to 
Boulogne will be fun. Perhaps Mr. 
Felgate may be persuaded to take us to 
Paris for a few days. Dora said some¬ 
thing about it.” 

“ Ah, you would enjoy that,” said her 
mother. “ Let me see. You expect to 
be with them for three weeks, do you 
not ? Will that be change enough for 
you, or will you like to go somewhere 
else afterwards ? ” 

“ Oh, that will be enough,” said 
uliet hastily ; “at any rate, that is all 
can decide on now.” 

“ Very well, dear, only you know it is 
often necessary to plan a little in ad¬ 
vance. It may be impossible to get 
such rooms as you would like if you put 
off securing them.” 

“ I will take the chance of that,” 
said Juliet. “ I hate to be tied down to 
things.” 

“If Juliet goes to Folkestone there is 
no reason why you and I and Salome 
should not go to the Isle of Wight as 
we talked of doing,” said Hannah, 
addressing her mother. 

“No, perhaps not. We will see,” 
said Mrs. Tracy with a sigh, conscious 
that she cared little about going any¬ 
where if Juliet did not accompany her. 

At this moment Salome entered the 
room. It was never Salome’s way to 
sit idle, in the twilight, and she at once 
kindled a lamp which stood on a side- 
table where the air from the open win¬ 
dow would not blow on it. 

“Oh, Salome,” exclaimed Juliet fret¬ 
fully as she turned her head aside from 
the light, “ why need you have done that ? 

It was so much nicer without that glare.” 

Salome without a word placed a shade 
over the offending lamp, and seating 
herself near it opened her work-bag. 
Then she said quietly— 

“Mr. Mainprice is to preach at our 
church on Sunday.” 

The racket Juliet was still holding 
suddenly fell on the floor with a bang. 
Mrs. I racy uttered a nervous cry ; but, 
recovering herself, she said— 

“ Oh, I am glad to hear that! Does 
he only take one Sunday ? ” 

“ I suppose so,” replied Salome ; “ I 
believe Mr. Hayes will be back for the 
Sunday after. It is more than a fort¬ 
night since they started for Normandy, 
and they only meant to be away three 
weeks.” 

No one spoke again for some moments. 
Juliet was tying back in her chair 
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dreamily watching a large moth which 
had fluttered in at the window and was 
circling round and round the lamp in 
ever-narrowing gyrations. Suddenly 
she started up with a cry— 

“Oh, save it, Salome, save it! It is 
such a beauty! Don’t let it burn itself! ” 
Salome looked round in bewilder¬ 
ment, not seeing to what Juliet’s words 
referred. When she understood, it was 
too late. Drawn by the attraction of 
its radiance the moth swept too near to 
the centre of fierce heat, and the next 
moment with singed wings it lay writhing 
on the table in mortal anguish, to which 
Salome mercifully put a speedy end. 
Juliet had come to her sister’s side, and 
she now took up the dead creature and 
gazed with troubled eyes at the lovely, 
spotted wings which' the flame had 
marred. 

“ What a pity ! ” she said. “ It was 
such a beauty! Oh, you poor, silly 
thing, why did you go so near ? ” 

Then, as much to her surprise as to 
that of the others, a sob escaped her. 
She turned and hurried from the room. 

“Whatever can have come to Juliet 
that she should weep over a dead 
moth ? ” exclaimed Hannah. “ Some¬ 
thing must have happened to put her 
out.” 

“ She is overdone,” said Mrs. Tracy. 
“I noticed when she came in that she 
seemed excessively tired. It is quite 
time she went away, for she needs a 
change. Juliet is not strong, although 
she appears to have so much life and 
spirit. She is highly-strung and ex¬ 
citable, and such temperaments have 
ever more energy than strength. I only 
hope the change to Folkestone will be 
the right thing for her.” 

“You need not fear,” said Hannah, 

“ the air on that coast is splendid. It is 
sure to revive her if she needs bracing.” 

Salome said nothing. She believed 
that the cause of.the emotion Juliet had 
manifested lay deeper than her mother 
supposed. It had struck her before to¬ 
day that Juliet was not happy. She 
repioached herself for not understanding 
her young sister better. Now when it 
was too late she regretted bitterly the 
wide breach she had suffered ever to 
yawn deeper and deeper between her¬ 
self and Juliet, and which made it im¬ 
possible for her at this juncture to ap¬ 
proach Juliet with sympathy and counsel 
when perhaps she needed both. 

Juliet wrote to Dora Felgate the next 
morning, and busied herself with pre¬ 
parations for her departure on the fol¬ 
lowing Tuesday. She found a good 
deal to do, and appeared to be in a 
state of bustle and excitement from 
morning till evening of each day which 
intervened, except on Sunday, when she 
complained of a head-ache, and did not 
go to church. A casual observer would 
have said that she was in high spirits at 
the prospect before her. Hannah quite 
thought so. But Juliet’s excitable, 
flighty manner could not deceive her 
mother. She saw that Juliet was not 
herself; but she hoped that the trouble 
was dependent on the condition of her 
nerves and would soon be driven away 
by the strong sea-breezes. 

(To be continued.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ART. 

Adge.— The medium to be employed is known as 
"Miss Turck’s.” Buy a plush photo frame and 
fasten the plaque into it; or else make a foundation 
of mill-board and fasten the plush to it with thin 
glue. 

Psyche.— It is by no means necessary to learn water¬ 
colour painting before painting in oils. We do not 
admire your writing, though quite legible. 


An Artist (so-called) inquires whether we think she 
will be “able to make any money in designing/’ 
but sends no example of her designs ! Perhaps, if 
she have much originality in some department not 
overstocked with competition, she may find her 
talents remunerative. But we have no idea of what 
she can offer for remuneration. Her writing is by 
no means free and artistic ; and we doubt her power 
of using a pencil even as a copyist. Original de¬ 
signing is a step still further on in the art. 


W. B. R.—You had better buy the canvas ready pre¬ 
pared, as it requires three coats of white paint 
mixed with raw linseed oil and turpentine, and is 
difficult to lay on flat. 

Daisy Symonds (Australia).—i. We could not tell 
you how long you should confine your studies to 
pencil drawings before using water-colours. Your 
master would be a judge of your proficiency. We 
have no means of knowing anything of the advance 
you have made, or of any natural talent that you 
may possess. There is no fixed time.—2. What 
may benefit the chilblains of one person may not 
suit another. Avoid going near the fire when your 
hands and feet are cold. We have suggested many 
prescriptions in our “ Answers ” from time to time. 

Failure. —We can only refer you to our articles on 
“ Chrystoleum Painting, vol. v., p. 335. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A. B. and Violet Ink. —1. We are not acquainted 
with the jargon common amongst costermongers, 
so cannot tell you why a man of that class should 
speak of his wife as “my old Dutch,” unless any 
connection may be traced from the sale in cheap 
toyshops, familiar in their quarters, of “ Dutch 
dolls,” wooden-jointed ones, with dots for eyes and 
mouth and minus any nose.—2. Paraffin would re¬ 
move stains from the trays, but we imagine it 
would remove the polish likewise. 

Teenie— 1. The name “Fanny” is a nickname for 
“ Frances,” the feminine for “ Francis/' and means 
“ free.” “ Ethel ” is the short form of “ Ethelind,” 
and means “ a noble snake.” “ Maud ” is a con¬ 
traction of “ Matilda,” and signifies “ a mighty 
battle-maid.”—2. You should consult a medical 
man about your throat. As you are suffering from 
the effects of an operation on the tonsils we could 
not prescribe for you. We are not doctors, and if 
we were we should act like mere quacks if we pre¬ 
scribed without seeing or even knowing a patient. 
Unprincipled Athene had better obey and love her 
mother. When she has a good mother there is no 
need of any advice from others. 

Snowdrop. —1. It is a rudeness to ask anyone to re¬ 
peat what they have said to you, and yet it is often 
the fault of the speaker, who should not address 
you with the head averted, or to speak in a careless 
inarticulate way. Inattention is a very usual fault, 
and in this case there is sufficient reason for asking 
pardon, in obliging the speaker to recapitulate 
what they had said. All the same it is most irrita¬ 
ting to hear anyone continually say, “ I beg your 
pardon,” and only ill-instructed or vulgar people 
do so. Tell your companion that you are rather 
deaf, and say “ Excuse me, but I did not hear what 
you said.” Of course you must take care not to 
have to make an apology a second time, it would be 
ill-bred. Be on the watch for any address made to 
you, and guess if you do not hear all. A habit of 
inattention is very common, and very offensive to 
well-bred persons, especially when speaking to 
those younger than themselves.—2. Your quota¬ 
tion— 

“ O, for the touch of a vanished hand! ” 
is from Tennyson’s song, “ Break, break, break,” 

Two Sisters. —“ Frank ” means “ free.” I he mean¬ 
ing of “ lavender ” is said to be “ distrust.” 

D \rby and Joan.— The Runic crosses in Ireland and 
Stonehenge in England, would perhaps be amongst 
the oldest remains of architectural designs ot any 
kind. . . 

Claudia. —Rings with precious stones in them maj 
be worn at any time, though naturally very hand¬ 
some rings are reserved for special occasions. 

S. M. S.—The quotation “ And look through Nature 

up to Nature’s God ” is by Pope. 

Inglegreen.— We should advise a change of diet for 
your cat. Perhaps she has too much meat, and 
would do better if put on a milk regimen. Sulphur 
may be given in milk, or it may be sprinkled on a 

little meat. . , .. x , 

C. C. A.—We cannot judge of the list you send us 
very well. Would you like to purchase an annuity, 
or to devote a part of the money to it ? 

C. B. de Hay—F reckles are sometimes constitu¬ 
tional, and no wash will avail to remove them. In 
vol. xii., October 4th, 1890, you will find one of our 
many replies on this subject. IV ear a veil and use 
a parasol, and avoid becoming sun-burnt. 

Mrs. B.—The United Sisters Friendly Society, Secre¬ 
tary, Miss Edith Maskell, 70, Lower Belgrave 
Street, London. . , 

Autumn. —We have much enjoyed reading your 
“poem.” It is tragic in the extreme, but also 
funny beyond measure; but not ‘ poetry. Do 
compose another. , . , . 

Pineapple. —We fail to understand with what object 
such a secret society or “ lodge ” would be rounded, 
or of what use it would be to anyone. 

Lady Aleyse.— 

“I like that ancient Saxon phrase 
Which calls the burial-ground God s acre. 

is from Longfellow. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

LONG, LONG AFTERWARD IN AN OAK.” 



were of the party who started, but after 
an effort to reach the shrubberies, came 
to the conclusion they would await events 
under the very agreeable shade of a clump 
of elms within sight of the ornamental 
water. As they sat there they could 
hear the sound of the axe very distinctly, 
and presently the heavy crash of falling 
timber. Then a loud “ Hurra!” from 
Lionel, and a triumphant “ I’ve got it, 
Frank! ” 

“ I could almost wish he had not been 
s lccessful,” said Mrs. Marphell. “ Sup¬ 
pose this paper should contain anything 
which would affect our dear Frank’s 
happiness.” 

“Do you think he has any very ab¬ 
sorbing happiness in the possession 
of this property,” said Mr. Marphell. 
“ For my part I find him always very 
much averse to speaking about it; and 
as to money, too much money is a curse 
to young people unless, as in Ellie Tre- 
lawney’s case, the owner is brought up 
to look on it as a trust to be dis¬ 
pensed for others, and not as a means 
to self-gratification. I would rather 
see Frank a day-labourer than a rich 
idler.” 

“ I am afraid I care more for money 
than you do,” said Mrs. Marphell, on 
whom, as dispenser of the family purse, 
the particular stress of poverty had 
fallen most keenly. “ Frank would not 
like to be poor.” 

“Well, we shall see,” said Mr. Mar¬ 
phell. “ I hear voices. Are they 
coming ? ” 

“ Yes, Ritchie and the rector in front, 
and Frank behind with Ruth. Lionel is 
flying across the lawns by a short cut. 
He will be here in a moment.” 

“ It’s quite rusty,” called the boy, 
rushing up the hillock and thrusting the 


object in question into his mother’s lap. 
“ Only see, I can’t open the blades at 
all.” 

“ But the lost document, Lionel,” 
asked Mr. Marphell, “ was that there ? ” 

“Oh, yes, sopping wet, and nearly 
eaten up by the rats and squirrels. 
Ruth said she couldn’t make out a word 
of it, and Frank looks as glum as a 
funeral, and wrapped the old thing up 
in his pocket handkerchief. And he 
said he’d give me a new knife, if this 
one can’t be cleaned, with a hook on it 
just as good as this.” 

“ Frank is too good to you,” said Mr. 
Marphell. “You are too heedless to 
have an expensive knife.” 

As he spoke the party reached the 
knoll, and grouped themselves about on 
the gnarled roots of the elms. 

“ So you have got the paper, Frank ? ” 

“ An undecipherable document, Mr. 
Marphell,” said the rector, “wet and 
gnawed to pieces.” 

Frank was, as Lionel said, glum. 
That is, he made no effort to be enter¬ 
taining, and permitted others to describe 
his find. But presently he looked at his 
watch, and said carelessly he should 
just have time to catch the train for the 
city, so he would wish his friends “ Good 
afternoon.” 

Mr. Marphell’s face was turned to¬ 
wards the speaker, his eyes vainly 
striving to pierce the veil which prevented 
him from reading the exterior mask 
visible to others. But what he called 
his new power of divination was perhaps 
a more reliable servant, and as Frank 
stooped over him to take his hand, he 
drew him towards him. 

“Take my blessing, my son,” said 
he, softly. Frank’s face cleared. Ruth 
heard nothing unusual in his cheery 
* ‘ Good-bye, father. ’ ’ He had called Mr. 
Marphell by this near title often enough 
in the past, but the words meant more 
than pages of explanation could have 
done between these two to-day. 

Ritchie volunteered to accompany 
Frank to the station ; and thus the 
rector was left alone with Mr. and Mrs. 
Marphell, for Ruth and Lionel started 
at once for home. 

“ I am glad,” said Mr. Fortescue, 
“to have this opportunity of speaking 
to you with regard to your daughter 
Ritchie.” 

“I hope you find her diligent in her 
duties as organist,” said Mr. Marphell. 
“ She tells me you have simplified her 
work by your support and frequent 
presence. Believe me, she is very grate¬ 
ful to you.” 

To the intense surprise of the parents, 
Mr. Fortescue replied— 

“ Will you be very angry with me if I 
say I do not desire her gratitude ? ” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Marphell in her ex¬ 
quisite manner, “we know that you 
have been actuated by the kindest of 
motives ; you could not bear to see our 
little girl annoyed by the obstinate old 
singers.” 

“ I am afraid I must object to any such 
analysis,” rejoined he, very seriously; 
“ and as I see you have no kind of divin¬ 
ation into my mind and motives, my 
dear friend, skilful as I have seen you to 
be with regard to others, I will unburden 


myself without further delay. My friends, 
1 love your daughter ! ” 

“ She is a sweet lovable child,” re¬ 
joined Mrs. Marphell, calmly. 

“ Child ! ” rejoined he, quickly. “ You 
celebrated her nineteenth birthday last 
week. I do not love her as a child, but 
as a most womanly maiden. True, I am 
nearly double her age ; but there is 
much ground on which we meet in 
common, and I have the courage to ask 
your permission to win her for my 
wife, the ideal of my heart for whom 
I have been waiting ever since my 
boyish dreams of love so many years 
ago.” 

“But Ritchie, our little Ritchie!” 
cried Mr. Marphell! “ Surely you would 

not cast your lot with such a child so 
ignorant of the world as she! Pardon 
me, you are spoken of as a man of 
means; you are well born ; there is 
nothing to prevent you from making 
what the world terms a brilliant mar¬ 
riage.” 

“ The one thing I always resolved the 
world should not meddle with,” said he, 
laughing, “is my marriage. I have 
waited long enough, I think, for my turn 
at the hands of fate, and the moment I 
looked down into the clear depths of 
your daughter’s exquisite eyes I knew 
that my die was cast, my hour had 
come.” 

“ But Ritchie is so young ! ” began 
Mrs. Marphell. 

“ Pardon me, my wife, but how much 
older were you than Ritchie when you 
resolved to make the happiness of my 
life.” 

Mrs. Marphell smiled and shook her 
head. 

“ I am sure I must have seemed 
much older than Ritchie does to-day, 
though I believe I was not quite nine¬ 
teen.” 

‘ ‘ Pray do not forget that though I am 
thirty-five years old, I am not too ancient 
to feel that I am being kept on the 
rack of suspense. Will you not give 
me the permission to make myself as 
agreeable as so ancient a suitor may 
be able to do to your most lovely 
child.” 

“ I am only too willing to give her to 
you,” said Mr. Marphell, “if I must 
lose her at all. We are as selfish as 
most parents, and want to keep our 
dear children at our own hearth to make 
our happiness; but if Ritchie’s happi¬ 
ness is at stake, we have nothing to 
say but to give our sanction, and that 
most heartily, to your request. Do 
you wish us to approach her on the 
subject ? ” 

“ If you will be so good as to look 
back to your own experience you will 
understand me when I ask to be allowed 
to follow my own eccentric course,” said 
Mr. Fortescue, rising. “ I do not wish 
to court refusal by making my advances 
in too abrupt fashion. I have still some 
dregs of common-sense at command, 
you perceive.” 

“ For which you must be deeply grate¬ 
ful,” rejoined Mr. Marphell, slyly. “ I 
had none at all, so far as I can recollect, 
under similar circumstances.” 

(To be continued .) 
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HIGH IDEALS: EARLY MARRIED LIFE. 

A PAPER FOR WORKING WOMEN. 


Where have we arrived now ? The girl has 
married: the die is cast, she and her husband 
are one, or ought to be as far as all worldly 
interests are concerned. 

The money that is earned is to support 
both, to keep the house which both live in, 
and when children arrive, to support them, 
those children which belong to both. 

"When one of the two sorrows, the other 
ought to sorrow also ; when one of them re¬ 
joices, the other ought to rejoice too. No 
one without a wife can be a husband, no one 
without a husband can be a wife; there is 
therefore this wonderful bond which makes 
them one in every earthly way. 

When the husband goes to his work he 
ought to think of the wife he is to return to 
in the evening, and the wife when left alone 
ought to think, while she is busy about the 
house, of the husband who is to return. So, 
though apart, their thoughts should still keep 
them together. 

But though there is this unity, this bond, 
this oneness, these two young people have, in 
different ways, their separate duties, and it is 
of the wife’s duties I am going to speak a 
little now. 

Young waives forget several little things after 
they are married ; if they remembered them I 
think their early married lives would be happier 
than they often are. One of these things is 
this : they do not think enough of their per¬ 
sonal appearance. 

Do not jump to conclusions and suppose 
that I am recommending you young wives to 
be vain and self-conscious, and that I advise 
you to spend hard-earned w r ages on fine 
clothes, and valuable time in curling fringes, 
and all the rest of it! Not at all; but just 
think with me a moment. In the old days 
of courtship, when your young man used to 
call for you or wait for you to take you for a 
walk, did you not consider a little about your 
appearance ? Did you not dress yourself neatly 
and tidily ? Did you not have a fresh, clean 
face, tidy hair, and a bright smile for him ? 

However poor you were, or even if you 
felt a little out of sorts, you looked tidy, and 
had a pleasant countenance for him, eyes to 
look at him, ears to listen sympathisingly to 
what he had to say. 

"Well, that man you got yourself up so 
nicely for is the same man now. If his name 
was John Smith then, it is John Smith now; 
if he had grey eyes then, he has grey eyes 
now; he is the same man; and yet the dif¬ 
ferent way in which a wife wall treat the man 
she has married from the way she treated him 
before they were married is astounding. 

When he is returning home from his work 
just think now and then (to keep you in 
practice) that you are still being courted! 
Get ready for him, and be as nice and agree¬ 
able to him as you were when he and you were 
lovers ; in fact, be lovers still. 

If a man has been down a dark and dingy 
coal-mine, or perspiring over a furnace in a 
foundry, or doing any other hard or dirty 
work, you cannot expect him to come home 
clean and spick and span as a new pin, but I 
do think he has a right to expect you to be so. 

When children arrive you would find this 
more difficult, though not impossible, but I 
am not speaking of the children-days yet. I 
am speaking of these first early married months. 

It is extraordinary how soon a young wife 
gets into slovenly ways about herself, so that 
though the husband may continue to be fond 
of her, he will lose the recollection of that 
bright winsome girl who used to look so nice 
out walking with on Sundays and holidays. 
Women sometimes will keep their houses 


so nice that, as the saying is, “ you could eat 
off the floor.” Now a man likes a clean house, 
bright pots and pans, and a cheerful fire ; but 
still more does he like a bright, tidy, cheerful 
wife. I know what I am talking about. A 
man ought to have the feeling of rest and 
repose when he comes home, and indeed it is 
as much for your own happiness as for his that 
I am saying all this. 

A cynical writer named Jonathan Swift 
said that young women were clever at making 
nets but not at making cages. What did he 
mean ? This, was it not ? That young women 
are clever at catching men but not at keeping 
them. You gained, you won his love and 
affection in the old courting- and engagement- 
days ; now you are married you must hold 
them. Often a girl gets so accustomed to 
having a husband, so used to him, that she 
takes no trouble to please him. 

So that is one of the things I want you to 
remember, you young married women, namely, 
that your husband is the same man as the 
man who courted you; and try to be as fond 
of him as you were in those courting days, 
and see that he remains as fond of you." 

May I advise that you do not only have 
nicely cooked meals for your husband, but 
that you have them nicely served. A hungry 
man once said : “ I would rather have one 
chop on a plate served on a clean tablecloth, 
than I would have two on a dirty one. 

Here is another thing connected with these 
early married days ; a woman during the first 
months has a great deal of time on her 
hands ; the house does not 1 take all her time, 
and in some cases, if the man’s work is far off, 
he does not come home to dinner. 

She has consequently perhaps nine or ten 
hours without her husband. How is that 
time to be spent ? 

Many feel it so dull that they go off to 
work themselves. 

If the husband lias good wages, I think 
that a pity, but we will presume for a few 
moments that the young wife does go to work ; 
let me advise something. Let her put by her 
wages in the bank, every penny of them ; the 
savings will come in very handy when illness 
or any other emergency arises, or if she par¬ 
ticularly wants some new nice clothes, or a 
new piece of furniture, or if she wants to make 
her husband a surprise present! The husband 
most certainly ought to support the wife, and 
ought not to be dependent in any way on her 
earnings ; the husband ought to pay the rent 
for both, for the food for both, for the clothes 
for both, for everything necessary. If she 
earns wages, and they are spent every week 
on the rent or for food, he will get accustomed 
to rely on her earnings, and then, if they stop 
on account of her illness or any other cause, 
there will be much difficulty in getting along 
without them. 

About you young wives taking in work at home 
instead of going out, may I say a few words ? 

Do not work for too low wages just because 
it does not so much matter about earning high 
ones as your husbands are working too. 

If you consent to work for these very low 
wages just because you do not need high 
ones, not being entirely dependent on them, 
you help to lower the rate of wages, and so 
put obstacles in the way of single women and 
widows earning enough for their living. Do 
you understand what I mean ? 

Well! doing work for wages is one way of 
occupying your time while your husband is 
away. There are other ways. Once take a 
pride in your house, and there are lots of 
little things you can do. Extra hooks and 
pegs on the doors and walls, where they are 


wanted; a woman can quite well do that. 
Then needlework; keeping her clothes in 
order, not only mending them, but keeping 
up the supply: the same with her husband’s 
things. I said in my last address that I hoped 
the husband would begin his married life with 
some new clothes, so that his wife should not 
have to begin to drudge at repairing his old 
ones directly. Certainly; but even new 
clothes want looking after; buttons and 
tapes come off, and have to be sewn on, 
and it is as well to look after darnings in thin 
places before the holes come! Then read 
the newspaper if you can get one, so that you 
will have something to talk about with your 
husband. Skip the murders and family 
scandals ; do not read them, but read about 
what your school board, and board of 
guardians and municipal council are doing: 
read about the exhibitions, read the corres¬ 
pondence sometimes, and reviews of books. 

Then arrange for a quiet half hour or more 
a day, and read the Bible; not as a tiresome 
duty to be got through, but as a pleasure. 
Putting religion on one side for the moment, 
the Bible is one of the most interesting books 
ever written. Read other books too. 

Perhaps even looking after your house, your 
clothes, washing, cooking, baking, reading 
will not take up all your time. What else 
can you do ? If there is a mothers’ or other 
women’s meeting near you, and from all you 
have heard it is a nice one, attend that—not 
just to gossip, but to talk nicely with others, 
and to listen to what is read. 

Then find out if there are cooking or other 
classes for instruction in household matters 
which you can join. Never be too proud, or 
think yourself too old to learn. If your hus¬ 
band has not much appetite one day, and 
seems rather out of sorts, do not immediately 
get a bottle of medicine, but see what change 
of food will do, and there cannot be change 
of food unless you know how to cook it. 

Do not go out in the evening without your 
husband unless with his consent. He has 
been out at work all day, and you have been 
at liberty; do not let him think you are neg¬ 
lecting him when he comes home. If he does 
like you to go out in the evenings to classes, 
and so on, tell him all you have done when 
you return home. Interest him in what you 
do and like. Entertain him. Make him 
enjoy to some extent what you have enjoyed. 

Do not drift apart. Be together. 

All my foregoing words in this address have 
had to do with the ordinary young married 
couple. I have supposed, you understand, 
that the girl has followed the advice which 1 
gave in my addresses on “ Courtship ” and 
“Engaged to be Married,” and that she has 
married a nice, steady, respectable man. 

Advice has not been given in cases such as 
to how the wife is to behave if her husband is 
a scoundrel, and her behaviour in other un¬ 
usual cases I have not given advice about. But 
supposing that the courtship and the engaged 
times have been entirely satisfactory, there 
remains this wonderful married life to be gone 
through, and it is of enormous consequence, 
girls, as to how you begin it; these early 
married days are of great importance. 

Think of marriage as a wonderful, holy 
thing. If the woman does not think it, how 
can you expect the man to do so ? 

Birth, marriage, death. These are the most 
important episodes in this life on earth. You 
are born, you are married, you will die. And 
there is a life hereafter. Bring some of that 
future of spirit and heavenliness into this life, 
and make the home of your early married days 
a little heaven here. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


“SINCE I WAS YOUNG.” 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 
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HER OWN WAY. 


By EGLANTON THORNE, Author of “Aldyth’s Inheritance,” “The Studio Mariano,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

NE after¬ 
noon Ju¬ 
liet, who 
had been 
out shop¬ 
ping, re¬ 
turned to 
the house 
a c c o m - 
panied by 
a small 
boy stag¬ 
gering be¬ 
ll eatli the 
weight of 
a huge 
flower- pot 
contain¬ 
ing a fine 
palm. 

“Will this do for 
you, Salome ? ” she 
said, as she brought 
it into the room 
where her sister was seated and placed 
it on the floor beside her ; “ you said 
the other day that you wished you had 
a tall palm for the drawing-room. Is 
this tall enough ? ” 

“ Oh, what a lovely one ! ” exclaimed 
Salome. “ Do ? I should think it would ! 
But you should not have bought it, 
Juliet. It was a pity to spend your 
money so.” 

“ I spend my money as I please,” 
said Juliet. “ Since you admire the 
palm, perhaps you will be good enough 
to accept it from me, and to take care 
of it for my sake ? ” 

“ Oh, Juliet! How kind of you ! It 
is the very thing I wanted,” said Salome, 
who yet could not help feeling some 
regret that Juliet should have bought 
the palm just now, when it would have 
to be left almost immediately to the 
mercies of a caretaker. 

“ You need not thank me,” said Juliet 
in some confusion; “ I expect I only 
bought it to please myself, as I do 
most things. Perhaps,” she was con¬ 
strained to add, “ I shall one day do 
something so bad that you will hate the 
very sight of that palm, and wish I had 
not given it to you.” 

“ Oh, no, I hope not. I am not afraid 
of that indeed,” said Salome. “ I think 
—I hope, Juliet,—that you and I are 
going to get on better in the future. 
Will you try, if I do?” And, turning, 
she threw her arm about Juliet’s slight 
form, and bending forward kissed her 
on the forehead. 

Juliet shrank from the kiss as if it 
stung her. She went hastily from the 
room, and Salome remained alone, her 
lips quivering and tears rising to her 
eyes. She could not but feel bitterly 
how Juliet had repulsed her. But was 
it not her own fault that their lives had 
grown so far apart, their greetings so 
cold and formal, that an unlooked-for 


caress from her should thus startle and 
apparently annoy Juliet ? 

Hannah was seated at her solid read¬ 
ing in her own room, when Juliet looked 
in to say, “Hannah, would you like to 
take my ‘ handy-volume ’ Thackerays to 
the seaside with you ? I heard you say 
you meant to read Thackeray during 
the holidays.” 

“Oh, thank you, Juliet, I should be 
much obliged to you, if you are not 
afraid of the books getting hurt,” said 
Hannah, surprised by this thoughtful¬ 
ness on Juliet’s part. 

“Oh, 1 want you to keep the books, 
Plannah. I shall write your name in 
them. You must keep them as a part¬ 
ing keepsake from me.” 

“Nonsense, Juliet, I shall do nothing 
of the kind. Really, to hear you one 
would think you were never coming 
back. The idea of your giving me 
those books that you like so much.” 

“I bought the books myself. It is 
hard if I cannot do what I like with 
them,” said Juliet affecting to pout. 
And when she brought her sister the 
books on the following day, Hannah 
saw that her name was indeed written 
in them. She was half touched, half- 
provoked by what she considered a new 
manifestation of Juliet’s eccentricity. 
She certainly was a very odd girl; but 
not wholly bad, perhaps, after all. 

On the night previous to her departure 
Mrs. Tracy advised Juliet to go early to 
bed, and the girl, unusually docile, 
obeyed. But, though she went upstairs, 
she did not lie down till she heard her 
mother’s step upon the stairs. How 
could she sleep when everything that 
met her gaze in the old familiar room 
said to her that it was the last time— 
the last time probably that she would 
share that room with her mother, the 
last time that things would be as they 
had been. 

Juliet was lying motionless, only the 
top of her head visible above the bed¬ 
clothes when her mother entered the 
room, and Mrs. Tracy moved about 
noiselessly on tiptoe, lest she should 
disturb her. But presently Juliet lifted 
her head and said, “ You need not creep 
about like that, mother, I’m awake.” 

“Oh, I am sorry, darling,” said Mrs. 
Tracy, coming quickly to her side; “I 
hoped you were in a nice sleep.” 

“You need not be sorry about it, 
mother. You are always being sorry 
about me, and I wish you would not,” 
exclaimed Juliet, the emotion pent up 
within her finding vent in irritable 
speech; “I wish you would learn not 
to care a bit about me.” 

“ I shall not soon learn that, I think, 
dear.” 

“ If you knew me as I really am, you 
would hate me. You cannot think how 
I hate myself,” said Juliet, suddenly 
beginning to sob. “Oh, mother, if I 
grieved you very much, if you thought 
me very wrong, could you still love me?” 


“ Of course, darling. I should be a 
poor mother if I could not. But why 
talk in this morbid way ? Nothing so 
dreadful is going to happen.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know; it pleases me to 
talk so. Mother, if people talked against 
me ; if Hannah and Salome said bitter 
things of me, would you still try to think 
the best of me, to believe that I had 

meant well, although—although-” 

Juliet paused, choked by sobs. 
“Really, my dear Juliet, it frightens 
me to see you so upset,” said her mother. 
“If anything is troubling you, tell me, 
my dear child, that I may help you.” 

“Oh, nothing is troubling me,” ex¬ 
claimed Juliet wildly, making a great 
effort to master her emotion: “I am 
very happy, I mean to be very happy. 
Only I do wish, mother, that you were 
going with me to-morrow. Mother, 
promise me that, whatever happens, you 
will always live with me. We must have 
a home together in the future, you and 
I. Do promise me that, however naughty 
I may be, you will not refuse to live with 
me.” 

“ You absurd child ! ” said Mrs. 
Tracy, beginning to laugh, “as if I 
should refuse such a thing. Of course 
I shall live with you as long - as vou 
want me.” 

“Which will be always,” said Juliet, 
laughing too rather hysterically. With 
that she kissed her mother several times, 
and then lay down to sleep. 

Mrs. Tracy was somewhat perturbed 
by Juliet’s wild words, and had many 
troubled thoughts concerning her ere 
she fell asleep. But in the morning 
Juliet appeared her usual self. She 
busied herself with her packing, assisted 
by her mother, and talked gaily all the 
time. At luncheon she could eat little, 
but the rare excitement of a journey was 
sufficient to account for that. Hannah 
was to accompany her to the City and 
see her safely into the train, after which 
the short run to Folkestone could be 
attended with no risk that the most 
anxious mother could have deprecated. 

The cab came late, so that the fare¬ 
wells at the last were hurried. There 
was some bustle in getting the train, 
but Hannah succeeded in seeing Juliet 
comfortably settled in a carriage with 
several other lady-passengers. 

“ The Felgates will meet you, of 
course?” she said, more for the sake 
of making a remark than because she 
felt any doubt on the subject, having 
already heard every detail of the arrange¬ 
ments discussed by her mother. 

“ Yes, 1 shall be met,” Juliet replied. 

“ And you will write at once ? ” 

Juliet nodded and waved her hand, 
for the train was already in motion. 
Then she leaned forward to take a last 
look at Hannah. It was but a blurred 
vision she caught, for tears had sud¬ 
denly risen in her eyes and dimmed their 
sight. 



(To be continued .) 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


THE RED AND THE WHITE ROSE. 


hey were brothers, Sebastien 
and Adrien, living in an old 
castle of Normandy, in the 
days when railways and 
electricity would have been 
regarded as direct inven¬ 
tions of the Evil One. 

The Baron, their father, 
was none of the richest, and of friends and 
companions of their own age and position they 
had but few. Their chief playfellow was the 
little Marie, a kinswoman of the Baron and 
his ward. 

The old Abbe Latroi, who lived in strictest 
seclusion at the castle, was their guide and 
instructor in all the learning of the age. 
Adrien, however, profited but little by his 
aid, not for lack of brains—for he was a 
shrewd and clever boy—but, beyond what 
might help him in his struggle for wealth and 
power, he cared little for learning. His bold 
and eager spirit bore with difficulty the re¬ 
straining influence of the abbe. 

The two boys, as they grew to early man¬ 
hood, differed widely. It was not that 
Sebastien failed in physical vigour, or was 
behind Adrien in their sports and exercises ; 
but, to the face and figure of a young Apollo, 
was added a gentleness of nature entirely foreign 
to the brave and generous, but hasty spirit 
of his brother. 

In one thing only were the brothers wholly 
at one—in their love for the sweet Marie. 
They had grown to be tall and likely youths, 
and the time came when they must leave 
the castle and journey to Paris, seeking to 
mend the broken fortunes of their house. 

It was the last evening of the old life, the 
eve of their departure to a new and untried 
one. Adrien, Sebastien, and Marie lingered 
in the soft summer twilight; together for 
the last time for years, certainly ; perhaps for 
ever. 

Adrien broke a silence which had become 
strained. 

“You must give us tokens, Marie ! Tokens 
that we may carry always with us; a remem¬ 
brance of you, and the old home that we go 
to restore to all, and more than all, its former 
grandeur.” 

“What shall I give you?” Marie asked 
simply. 

“ The rose from your hair,” Adrien an¬ 
swered, without a pause, pointing to a crimson 
rose, richly jewelled and set in gold, which 
she wore, and which was one of the few orna¬ 
ments left to the impoverished daughter of a 
once rich and noble house. 

“Take it, Adrien,” she answered, holding 
it out to him with a slight blush, but a glance 
of earnest kindness; “may it bring you good 
fortune and happiness, all that your heart can 
desire.” Then, turning to Sebastien she said 
softly, “ I have nothing left for you, Sebas¬ 
tien.” 

But he answered, “ Give me the white rose 
that blooms above your head.” 

And Marie stretched up her hand and 
plucked the white bud, and gave it him with¬ 
out a word, save, “May the good God keep 
you, Sebastien.” 

And they turned sadly, and went within 
the castle. 

Adrien recovered his spirits, chatting gaily 
to his father and the abbe, and whispering 
pretty nothings to Marie ; for his heart rose 
high with hope and ambition. But Sebastien’s 
heart was heavy within him with the shadow 
of the coming parting. 

So the last day of the old life dawned, and 
they started on their perilous journey, as well 
armed and attended as the failing fortunes 
of their house permitted. And Marie went 
quietly to see the last of the one she loved. 


Now Adrien had placed his rose in his hat, 
to serve as a favour, but Sebastien’s lay ever 
dose to his heart. 

* * * * 

Paris, even then, was a great and gay city, 
with a court luxurious, witty, brilliant but 
rotten, even to its core. As such, the two 
brothers were introduced to its heart. Adrien 
succeeded in all things. Handsome, gay, and 
bold, he joined in all the wild revels of the 
court, yet kept ever a wary eye on his own 
advancement. His bright face and witty 
tongue brought him endless favour, so that 
he wrote home that he might hope to mend 
once more the fortunes of all belonging to 
him. 

He wore still the jewelled rose in his hat, 
and believed that he kept his allegiance to 
Marie; but he doffed that allegiance as 
easily as he doffed his hat, and sinned against 
his love in thought, or word, or deed a dozen 
times a day. Y r et he considered himself a 
true lover, a very preux chevalier . Sebastien’s 
rose stayed ever near his heart, and its in¬ 
fluence, like the delicate scent it once ex¬ 
haled, seemed to wrap him round, shutting 
him out from the sin and folly, the grossness 
and heartlessness of the life around him. 

With his beauty and his youthful grace, he 
might have found even more favour than his 
brother; indeed, some of the great court 
beauties professed themselves “ wild about the 
new Apollo ” ; but the flattery passed him by, 
leaving him untouched, and his gentle coldness 
won him speedily the jeering title of “The 
Saint! ” 

Yet to all who were in trouble or in pain he 
was as a brother, and his sweet, fresh presence 
made an oasis in the desert of sin and folly, to 
which many a weary heart was fain to turn. 
His worldly matters prospered not as did 
those of Adrien, yet he too found sufficient 
favour with his clear head, his stores of learning 
gleaned so carefully from the abbe, and his 
gracious, friendly manners to advance some¬ 
what in the world. 

Five or six years flew by, and the brothers 
revisited the old castle. 

But few letters had passed, for the way 
from Paris to the castle was long and beset by 
dangers, so that it was a costly and difficult 
matter to ensure safe carriage. But now they 
themselves had returned for a brief visit. 

They found Marie changed by the years 
that had flown from a slender, unformed child 
to a beautiful and stately maiden. And 
Sebastien trembled in her presence for, at 
sight of her, the great and tender love which 
he had borne in his heart since they parted 
swelled and surged within him, so that he was 
well-nigh speechless. The very depth and 
reverence of his love rendered him timid, at 
times even awkward, and Marie sighed to 
think that he no longer loved her as a sister. 

But Adrien wooed her. 

With the fire and impetuosity of a soldier, 
and the subtilty of a courtier, he laid siege 
daily to her heart. 

“ See, I have kept the red rose you gave me 
always ! ” he murmured softly as they lingered 
once more in the summer twilight. “Here 
is the very spot where you bestowed it on me, 
unworthy that I am.” 

And Marie blushed as she listened, nor 
dreamed that the silent Sebastien hid within 
his heart a deeper, purer love than Adrien 
could ever feel. 

In time the warmth and impetuosity of 
Adrien’s wooing carried Marie’s heart by 
storm, and she loved him with a true and 
warm love, although her inmost spirit had 
turned to Sebastien; but of this he dreamed 
not, seeing that she turned ever to his brother 
as the flower turns to the sun. 


So Made was affianced to Adrien, and 
Sebastien stifled the bitter pain and yearning 
of his heart, thinking, as the crimson rose 
once more glowed in Marie’s dark hair on the 
betrothal day, “ Truly the red rose of an 
earthly love is not for me.” 

Yet, out of the ache in his heart there grew 
yet more gentleness and care for all in pain 
and suffering. And the fair face grew more 
fair and calm. 

The brothers returned to the great city, 
beautiful/ wicked Paris, and Adrien rose 
higher and ever higher. 

Marie became a great lady and all things 
prospered with her and Adrien. If at times 
it seemed that his love for her had little in¬ 
fluence over his life, still, in comparison with 
other men, he seemed a model husband, and 
the strong influence of Sebastien curbed his 
fiery spirit. 

As for Sebastien he mixed at times in the 
life of the Court, neither seeking, nor shunning 
intercourse with the world of fashion, and men 
spoke of him as cold and passionless. But 
wherever pain and sorrow—aye, and sin too, 
so that it were not boastful, triumphant sin, 
were to be found, there his face became “ as 
the face of an angel,” making a brightness of 
hope and comfort in the darkness of despair. 

* * * * 

The years rolled on, and in twenty years’ 
time Adrien had become a great and powerful 
noble, setting up once more his fallen house ; 
and Marie was a fair and gracious dame, with 
children growing up around her. And they 
were happy, as the world goes. 

“ The red rose brought good luck,” Adrien 
would often say with tender gallantry ; and 
he added a crimson rose to his coat of arms, 
by permission of the king; while the story of 
the “ Red Rose ” became a court romance. 
And Sebastien, because of his learning, and 
through his brother’s influence, was made an 
abbe. 

So it fell out that Adrien and Marie were 
once more at the old castle, holding high state, 
and Sebastien journeyed to visit them. When 
he neared the valley at the foot of the 
castle height, he dismounted, intending to 
proceed on foot, while his attendants followed 
with the horses and baggage. As he reached 
the ford which crossed the stream running 
through the valley, he heard the cries of a child 
and the loud wailing of a woman, and running 
up, he saw a child carried down by the resist¬ 
less stream, and the mother weeping on the 
bank. 

With a murmured prayer he dashed into 
the water, but the river ran icy cold and was 
swollen by the late rains. Little hope was 
there for the most expert swimmer. 

* * * * 

They found him—where the stream had 
cast him, tired of its plaything—still clasping 
the child in one arm, with the calm smile of 
peaceful death upon his lips. 

Very reverently, and weeping bitterly, his 
attendants bore him to the Castle, for they 
loved him. 

There they prepared him for his last earthly 
resting-place, and the withered white rose, 
which still lay close to his heart, they laid 
within his folded hands. And his face that 
day was as the face of the youth who, twenty 
years before, had left the Castle, strong in his 
love and faith, to meet the chances of this 
troublous life. The white rose lay lifeless on 
the lifeless breast, but his spirit returned not 
lonely to God who gave it; for it bore, as its 
companion and its glory, a pure and shining 
flower, the White Rose of a blameless life. 

E. L. Purcell. 
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“AND MARIE WENT QUIETLY TO SEE THE LAST OF THE ONE SHE LOVED.” 
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OUR PUZZLE POEM: “A NORFOLK BARLEY-FIELD.” 

SOLUTION. 


A NORFOLK BARLEY-FIELD. 

Sonnet. 

A -raised platform square AND -flat and -high 
T1IISBEAUTEOUSFIELDOFNATURES cloth of G -old 
so cl o SE THE barley G rows WE s EE NO mould 
ANDIFWE would t would SEEMTIiAT we&-c OULD B-high 
a cross -barley-tops TO hedge of greenest-dye 

T hat DOTHEACH side THE field LIKE frame N fold 

s 

THE bearded heads stretcher fourth FROM shouldeii-old 

A 

va-touching-'E ACHT h ou g h ea c h -stretched all -awry 

How -lilte-TOL 'fife THIS-FIELDOF barley IS 

BUT lis4e» T THES tall -w ART men THEIR scythes PREPARE 

a a 

THE ste^ld Y (s -wished) IS he|rd & wi thaw H 1 Z 

A A 

THOSEME B-low ED forms UNTO c O LD ear threto. pair 

a 

BUTW hat 1 ST hat ORE apeR shave ac|re (“ x 4” left out by 
A lark A -rises AN D -ascends through-A -bl [mistake) 


A NORFOLK BARLEY-FIELD. 
Sonnet. 

A raised platform square and flat and high— 

This beauteous field of Nature’s cloth-of-gold; 

So close the barley grows we see no mould; 

And, if we would, ’twould seem that we could hie 
Across, on barley tops, to hedge of greenest dye 
That doth each side the field like frame enfold ; 

Ihe bearded heads stretch foith from shoulders old, 
Untouching each though each stretch all awry. 

How like to life this field of barley is ! 

But list! the stalwart men their scythes prepare— 
The steady swish is heard, and with a whiz 
Those mellowed forms unto cold earth repair. 

But what is that ? O reapers, have a care— 

A lark arises and ascends through air ! 
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EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

The puzzle was undoubtedly much more diffi¬ 
cult than usual, and a serious mistake in line 13 
(see key solution) did not add to its beauty. 
Naturally enough all the solutions had some 
errors, and it is a long time since the average 
merit of the work has been so low. 

At the same time no one can plead that any 
of the hieroglyphics were incomprehensible, 
for all have been solved over and over again 
by one or another. Even the diminutive 
“ acre ” (with the additional a—making a care ) 
appeared in a large number of papers, and, 
what is more remarkable, appeared for the 
most part without any marginal note. 

Surely many solvers must have detected the 
mistake, but only three had the courage of 
their conviction and mentioned it. In common 
fairness we could not give credit to those who 
made an acre out of a rood, clever as the feat 
was; and in judging we ignored the end of 
the line entirely. 


It is no longer necessary to give an ex¬ 
haustive analysis of these puzzles, but it may 
be as well to briefly refer to some of the more 
difficult points. 

In line 1 “A rising’’was a very common 
reading, but, as the context clearly implies 
that the barley had done growing, a raised is 
better. We always leave accents to be sup¬ 
plied by the imagination. 

“ And broad ” instead of and flat appeared 
in many solutions, a reading winch lakes no 
account of the position of the letters. We 
may also observe that if the “ platform ” was 
“ square,” it could only be as broad as it was 
long. 

The next three lines were simple enough, 
but line 5 seems to have given much trouble. 
“ Cross barley - tops ” was a favourite but 
quite inadequate rendering of the beginning ; 
“ trees ’’and “ copse ” often did duty for hedge 
(either of which we kindly accepted), while 
the bottle labelled “ Judson most green,” 
utterly baffled a large number of competitors. 
The end of line 7 was correctly given by only 
a small minority of solvers; for the comfort of 
the majority we don’t mind confessing that 
we ourselves should probably have failed at 
this point. 

In line 12 we often found “heads” (pre¬ 
sumably bill-heads), “lines,” and “ sheaves,” 
instead of forms. “ Sheaves ” strikes us as 
being the outcome of a guess; neither of the 
other alternatives is bad. 

There is no need to distress ourselves by 
again referring to line 13, and the last line 
calls for no comment. 


HOW GIRLS CAN HELP WORKHOUSE INMATES. 


PART II. 

n our first paper we 
devoted our avail¬ 
able space to draw 
attention to the con¬ 
dition of the helpless 
inmates of the work- 
house and to excite a 
desire in our readers’ 
minds to come to 
their aid. This paper 
will be occupied wi th 
giving an insight into the various formalities 
required before an entrance to the “ Idle 


Ward ” is permitted, and to the way to behave 
■when such admittance has been granted. Our 
future papers will treat of the various occupa¬ 
tions these poor people are most successful at, 
and that a trial of ten years at the Kensington 
workhouse have been found the best to teach. 

It must be remembered by all would-be 
teachers that they are only grauted admittance 
to the institution as a favour, therefore they 
must enter on their work with a humble mind as 
to the authorities, not in a spirit of opposition 
to them and championship towards the inmates, 
and also they must not be puffed up with a 
sense of their own importance and deep 


charity. Many a good work in the outer 
world has come to an unsatisfactory end bv 
reason of these foibles being indulged in by 
really Christian people, therefore if this spirit 
is carried into the walls of a hou^e where 
obedience to fixed rules must be maintained, 
it is sure to neutralise the good work hoped 
for, if it does not bring the whole scheme to a 
disastrous conclusion. 

Ladies who are willing to undertake this 
work should form themselves into a com¬ 
mittee and elect from their number an honorary 
secretary who is a capable woman, an enthu¬ 
siastic and persevering worker and endowed 












witla the gifts of organisation and persuasion. 
This lady and the committee should try to 
become personally known to the Poor Law 
Guardians, and explain to them privately what 
work they are desirous of doing, and how that 
it is not intended to increase the rates or 
diminish their authority. This done, a formal 
application for permission to enter the work- 
house and to teach the inmates is laid before 
the Board of Guardians, and the whole scheme 
submitted to them with accounts of its favour¬ 
able working at various other workhouses. If 
the Board allow the scheme to be tried it must 
be left to them to settle the day and the 
number of hours they will allow the ladies to 
come and teach. The time generally granted 
is one afternoon a week. 

The next step is to secure the interest and 
co-operation of the matron of the infirmary ; as 
no one cau be employed without her sanction, 
and the apportioning of labour is one of her 
prerogatives ; therefore, unless she views the 
work in a favourable light, only the most 
decrepit amongst the women will be per¬ 
mitted; but should she be convinced that no 
infringement upon her rights is intended, and 
that the work will help in maintaining 
discipline and harmony, women who are 
afflicted and yet intelligent will be allowed to 
become workers. There is a much greater 
choice amongst the men, many of whom, 
although incapable of hard manual labour, are 
not absolutely crippled ; but in many instances 
the men, though able to set about their tasks, 
are not very willing, and ladies must persevere 
in their encouragement of interest in the 
undertaking until a sale of the work done is 
organised and the sum received expended in 
gifts to the workers or the general community. 
That sale once successful there will be no need 
to set forth the advantages of work; all who 
can hold a tool or thread a needle see what it 
can do and are eager to help the common 
cause. 

The intelligent help of a matron is of great 
importance to the success and permanency 
of the undertaking, and pains should be taken 
to conciliate her. She being in authority and 
constantly at hand (while the teachers are 
away) can incite the inmates to persevere 
and can help them in various ways; to her is 
entrusted the cards of membership for dis¬ 
tribution, and on these cards she writes the 
names of those people whom she selects for 
employment, and no person can do needlework, 
etc., without producing this card when called 


CHAPTER V. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyle were wise when they 
sanctioned, as they did with all their hearts, 
Winifred’s engagement with Eric Despard. 
Winifred was young, and had all the innocent 
love of a girl for pretty things and what money 
can give, but she had also a good deal of what 
has been called the “ saving grace of common 
sense,” and that, added to her high principles 
and habit of judging herself even in small 
details by a high standard, made them both 
free from uneasiness. They knew too that 
there was real love in the case, and that the 
affection had a likelihood of endurance, as 
each was worthy the respect of the other. 
Though Winifred’s parents would not have 
been pleased at her marrying upon love and 
poverty, still they felt that it would do neither 
her nor Eric harm to exercise self-denial, work 
and live simply during the first few years, if 
not to the end of their married life. 

The engagement was not likely to be a 
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upon to do so. This system of giving of 
cards is arranged to check the patients doing 
needlework for their friends and receiving in 
payment for the same money or spirits. 
Anyone unable to produce this card, and yet 
engaged in needlework not belonging to the 
establishment, is at once detected in breaking 
one of the rules of the establishment. 

The committee of ladies having gained an 
entrance into the workhouse, and obtained the 
co-operation of the authorities and a certain 
number of workers, next proceed to find out 
what each individual is most capable of 
doing, and each lady is given the teaching of 
one particular branch to the workers, and 
presents her report to the secretary of the 
materials necessary. The secretary having 
communicated with the Erabazon Employ¬ 
ment Society and obtained their grant, buys 
what is required, keeps the finished work and 
all materials not in use. She also undertakes 
a general supervision and the completion of 
any articles for sale, and enters the cost of 
each article to make and the price it should 
obtain in a book. It must be always remem¬ 
bered when buying materials that the grant 
of twenty pounds is only a loan, not a gift, 
and that this money must be realised before 
any profits begin, therefore that great care in 
selection of good and yet reasonably priced 
materials are required, as should the money 
be wantonly or carelessly expended, the poor 
people’s profits will be very small, if any. 

The work given out is chiefly knitting, 
crochet, embroidery, netting, basket-work, 
iron filigree-work, carving, poker-work, and 
decorative painting. The men can embroider 
and knit quite as successfully as the women, 
and they can make nets for lawn tennis, for 
fishing, for covering shrubs, and for hammocks 
and as they are more exempt from the labour 
of the workhouse than the women, it is 
amongst them that the best painting, filigree- 
work and poker-work is produced. Both 
sexes can do basket-work, either of the useful 
or ornamental kinds. All the necessary 
materials, with the exception of the poker- 
work machine and the carving tools, are inex¬ 
pensive, and friends interested in the under¬ 
taking will often give the committee materials 
that they might hesitate to purchase by reason 
of their expense. Amongst the articles re¬ 
quired for starting the undertaking are spec¬ 
tacles ; these are often absolute necessities, 
and are permitted to be bought out of “ the 
grant.” 
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When a certain amount of work is finished, 
a sale (not in the workhouse but in the town 
from which the inmates are drawn), is organ¬ 
ised ; and for this the articles should be priced 
to obtain a fair profit and no more, it being 
most important to sell them, as nothing en¬ 
courages the workers to fresh effort so much 
as the knowledge that they have found pur¬ 
chasers for their work, and all articles bought 
are a kind of advertisement of the needs of the 
very poor, and extend the knowledge of the 
effort being made in their behalf. 

The money obtained from the sale is 
divided into the sum paid for the cost of 
the material used, and the sum that is all 
profit. When materials are expensive and 
lasting (such as tools and machines) a certain 
portion only of the price is deducted from 
each sold article. This money goes to furnish 
fresh materials and to replace the “ grant ” 
money, while the profit money is expended 
for the benefit of all the infirm in the “ Idle 
Room,” not only for the benefit of the workers. 

The guardians are informed before the 
money is expended as to what uses it is to 
be put, and only after their sanction is ob¬ 
tained is it spent. What is most liked by the 
inmates is an invalid or bath chair which all 
can use, or money spent in hiring one. Xo 
greater boon can be given to the afflicted than 
a change from the monotony of the sick-room, 
and a breath of fresh air without bodily fatigue. 
Next to the chair, come parcels of books, 
plants for the room, warm vests, tea, work- 
boxes and tobacco. Money is never given, as 
it is difficult to know how it is expended, but 
a small sum is sometimes put away and used 
to help people who have only come into the 
workhouse as temporary inmates. 

The ladies who teach sometimes find the 
people too infirm to learn anything else but 
how to read, and when this is the case they 
teach them to do so, and they also strive to 
humanise many an imbecile or idiot by playing 
to them, by singing, repeating short prayers, 
and by any wholesome light game that these 
poor people can take an interest in, so that as 
far as human aid can be given no one is left 
out, and the kindly light of religion, sympathy, 
love, and charity is shed upon all who will 
avail themselves of this great blessing, and all 
being done in the name of the blessed 
Saviour, it is hoped that it will work for the 
spiritual comfort of the recipient as well as 
for the temporal. 

B. C. S A WARD. 


WINIFRED’S WARDROBE. 

By JOSEPHA CRANE. 

very long one, and the spring was thought of 
as the time when Winifred would leave her 
home. 

One very foggy day in November May came 
to see Winifred, and gladly accepted the in¬ 
vitation of the latter to stay the afternoon. 

“I hoped you would ask me,” said May, 
smiling, “and I brought my thimble, as I 
knew you would find something for me to do. 
Before I do anything, though, I must mend 
this braid, which has come undone at the 
bottom of my dress; I caught my foot in it, 
and very nearly came headlong in your hall. 
Fortunately I caught hold of the banisters, or 
1 should have been down.” 

“ I see you bind vour dresses differently 
from my way,” said Winifred, as May threaded 
a needle. “You double the braid and put 
the dress between the folds, and then sew 
through.” 

“ I believe the braid was put on differently 
when the 'dress came home new,” said May, 


“ but I can’t remember how it was done, and 
this was the only way I knew. I never looked 
when I was taking off the old binding how it 
was sewn on.” 

“ Let me show you—here is a piece of 
braid,” said Winifred, and she doubled a 
piece as you see in Fig. 1. “ This is doubled, 

May, and then laid inside the dress. You 
must be careful to get both sides quite toge¬ 
ther—the sides of the braid I mean—as if you 
only hem down the side towards you, the 
inner side pushes itself beyond the edge of 
the skirt, and looks verv untidy. See, you 
hem it closely down with strong cotton that 
matches it, and of course I need not tell you 
that the stitches do not go through to the 
right side of the dress.” 

“ No, Winifred; I should be careful about 
that. How very much nicer than my way, it 
was so hard to push the needle through the 
thickness of dress and braid. What close 
stitches you are putting.” 
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“ Yes, braid must be firmly sewn on, and I 
find that even with careful sewing it gives 
in places. I think with winter-dresses that 
the wet rots the cotton, and that then it 
breaks.” 

“ But, Winifred, when the edge of the dress 
is worn what is the best way of binding it ? 
That way would show all the worn edge.” 

“ There is another way, and this is it,” said 
Winifred, and she took a piece of serge that 
was near her, and ran the braid as you see in 
Fig. 2. “ The braid then should match the 

dress exactly, and should be run with close, 
firm stitches on the right side. When this is 
done all round and the braid neatly joined, 
then it is turned over on to the inside of the 
dress and hemmed down.” The way Winifred 
meant is seen in Fig. 3. 

“ Do you ever use velveteen for the bottom 
of dresses ? ” asked May. “ Some people 
do.” 

“ Yes, I have used it. The best way of 
putting it on is the first way I showed you 
with the braid (see Fig. 1), only instead of 
hemming it down you do it in herring-bone 
stitch from left to right, as that covers the 


braid, a blade of corn. To net (Dorset) A.- 
S., bredan, to weave ; Icelandic, bregada —to 
weave nets; fiat cord, verb to braid—to weave 
or plait. French, (1) trompeur , (2) tresse , 
(3) lacet, a knot of false hair, a sort of 
trimming, braided, plaited, or twisted in an 
ornamental manner, such as hair. German, 
die jlechte , perhaps from the Icelandic, braga , 
a texture or knot, or something woven to¬ 
gether. Old English, brede ; Danish, breider , 
to weave or infold three or more strands to 
form one ; a string, or cord, or other texture 
formed by weaving together different strands. 


Braid, to embroider ; Dutch breyden , to knit, 
to plight, to wreathe. A small lace, a chain 
or edging, une passe-poil. To net, fade, lose 
colour, start, a sudden movement.’ ” 

“ Thank you, Winifred, now I want to show 
you something. The other day a German lady, 
Fraulein Deyer, told me that in German linen- 
work there was a seam called antique German 
seam. It is to join two selvedges together, 
and I made her do me a small piece, and here 
it is. It is found, she says, in old linen-work 




raw edges, the velveteen being cut for this 
purpose on the cross. If you can get it to 
match the dress, and like to do it the last 
way I showed you, of course you can do it, 
only it must be herring-bone stitched down. 
A dress was sent me by a new dressmaker 
with the velveteen binding, and as it was only 
hemmed down the stitches did not keep the 
edges tidy, and they soon broke away from 
them, and it was altogether very unsatis¬ 
factory. This morning I came across an ac¬ 
count of the meaning of the word braid, and 
I brought it in [to show you. Shall I read it 
out ? ” said Winifred. 

“ Yes, do. I like to know the roots of 
things,” said May, “I really think I must 
study more than I have been doing lately, 
my reading has been very much neglected.” 

“ I make a struggle for it, even if I am 
busy,” said Winifred, “ but really I usually 
have time for it, and as I am fond of study I 
do enjoy it, but here is the book.” 

“‘Braid,’ read Winifred. ‘To weave or 
entwine a string, or cord, or texture made by 
weaving. To resemble, to reproach, to up- 


where there was not enough to make a regular 
seam.” 

“I see how it is done,” said Winifred 
looking at the small scrap of linen which you 
will see in Fig. 4 ; “the two selvedges are 
first of all tacked or pinned together and then 
the needle is pointed upwards from below in a 
slanting direction. Let me try and do it,” and 
Winifred, suiting the action to the word, tried 
and succeeded in doing it. In our illustration 
the seam is given when completed and flattened 


out, and I will quote some directions I have 
read for working it. 

“ The needle is inserted two threads from the 
selvedge, first on the wrong side, then on the 
right, first through one selvedge, then through 
the other, setting the stitches two threads 
apart. In this manner, the thread crosses 
itself between the two selvedges, and a per¬ 
fectly flat seam is produced. Seams of this 
kind occur in old embroidered linen articles, 
where the stuff was too narrow to allow of 
any other. This stitch is used very much in 
making sheets.” 






“ Winifred, you know I told you I should 
pick your brains about some things in needle¬ 
work I wanted to know. I have thought of 
several of them, and as there is no time like 
the present, can you tell me now ? ” 

“ Begin, only I warn you, I am not an 
encyclopaedia of general knowledge.” 

“You will know all I want. Now tell me 
how you begin and fasten threads off in white 
work ? ” 

“ This way,” said Winifred taking a piece 
of white linen from her work-basket. “ Never 
make knots, when you can possibly avoid 
doing so, that is a golden rule in all white 
work. In hemming, you turn the needle 
backwards, with the point up, take one stitch, 
and stroke and work the end of your thread 
in, underneath your turning. In beginning, 
if it is back-stitching or running, make one 
stitch with the new thread, then take both 
ends, and lay them down together to the left 



and work over them, so that they can wind 
themselves in and out of the next two 01 
three stitches.” 

My readers will be able to see for them¬ 
selves what Winifred meant if' they examine 
carefully Fig. 5. 

Although our illustrations are always 
beautifully clear, it will be a help to look at 
them through a strong magnifying glass. 
But this really is not often required. 

“ Now the next thing ? ” asked Winifred. 

“What is the best way of sewing cord 
on?” 

See Fig. 6. 

“You should always use strong thread or 
silk; and be careful not to stretch the cord, 
but to hold it in as you are sewing it. This 
must be carefully done in any washing cords 
put on a material that is to be washed, as the 
cord shrinks much more than the stuff in the 
first washing. Fasten the cord with hemming 
stitches to the edge of the skirt or whatever it 
is, and be careful not to twist it.” 

“I understand. Now, Winifred, don’t 
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think me very stupid, but how do you sew 
strings on—I mean what is the right way ? ” 

Winifred took a piece of tape, and on the 
same piece of linen which had served so use¬ 
fully during this lesson, she showed May how 
it was attached to it. 

“ Sew it down first of all on the wrong side 
about half or a quarter of an inch from the 
edge, and then turn it up, and on the right 
side put a row of stitching through the stuff 
and the tape. Then make two rows of stitch¬ 
ing crossing each other, and that makes it 
quite firm.” 

The way Winifred did it is clearly seen in 
Fig. 7. 



“ But strings in petticoats. Do you do 
them in that way ? ” 

“No. I will show you,” said Winifred. 
“ Of course you use the shaped bands with 
your petticoats, they are so much more com¬ 
fortable and fit better.” 

“ Yes, I always have them.” 

u Then it is only necessary to put a running 
string about six inches from the opening, or 
even less. On the right side the end of the 
string is stitched down (see Fig. 8) firmly 
through the band, and then a hole is cut in 
the outer surface the width of the tape. This 
is for a button-hole, and then the string is 
pushed through it (see Fig. 9). This is much 
the most secure way of having a string in a 
petticoat. If, however, you like to run it the 



whole way through, then you should stitch it 
at about the same distance I named, as that 
keeps the petticoat from getting into gathers 
where you do not want them ; they do not 
signify at the back.” 

“ Plow do you put piping cord in ? I was 
making a band for suspenders as you showed 
me how,” said May, “ and I could not remem¬ 
ber, that is if I ever knew, how it was done.” 

Winifred then cut some silesia into a narrow 
strip on the cross, and laying some cord 
between the folds she ran it in (see Fig. 10). 
This is placed between the two right sides of 
the layers, these being all held together and 
firmly stitched together. 

The next thing Winifred showed May 
was how to do a French double-seam. The 



two pieces of stuff 
should be run care¬ 
fully together as seen 
in Fig. 11, the wrong 
sides touching and 
the edges being quite 
even. When you get 
to the end, turn them round so that the 
right sides come together inside, and the two 
raw edges are enclosed between the folds, 
and then you run them together again. You 
should always be careful that no threads peep 
out on the right side. This seam is very much 
used in dressmaking, and is good for joining 
very thin materials together which you cannot 
keep in any other way from being frayed. In 
Fig. 12 you will see how the 
second running is done. 

“ There is only one thing 
more, I think, no, two.” 

“ What are they ? ” 

“ Well, my underskirts al¬ 
ways gape open so much be¬ 
hind where they close. How 
do you manage, for I am sure 
you have some tidy plan or 
other ? ” 

“ I always see that the 
placket hole is doubled over 
above the seam and stitched 
down.” The method will 
be seen in Fig. 13. “ That 

makes a good fold which 
covers the opening, and if 
the latter is very long I put 
a button or button-hole or 
safety hook and eye above it, half-way be¬ 
tween the top and bottom of the opening.” 

“ What a curious word placket is.” 

“It is from the French plaquer, to clap on, so 
the same book in which I read about braids says 
the word means the opening of a garment.” 

“ I want to know how lace should be sewn 
on,” said May, and Winifred showed her. 

You will see her ways in Figs. 14 and 15. 
In the former the lace is whipped and then sewn 
on in equal fulness, and in the next it is laid 
down flat and secured with equal fulness, 
using a kind of coral-stitch for the purpose. 

Winifred at that moment was called away, 
and May happening to take up a book on the 
table read in it a few simple directions about 
plain needlework that are so practical and use¬ 
ful I feel I must quote them to you here :— 

“ A word should be said as to the position 
of the body and hands when at work. Long 
experience has convinced me that no kind of 
needlework necessitates a stooping or cramped 
attitude. To obviate which, see that your 
chair and table suit each other in height, and 
that you so hold your work as hardly to need to 
bendyourhead at all. The prac¬ 
tice of fastening the work to the 
knee, besides being ungraceful, 
is injurious to the health. 

“ Needles should be of the 
best quality. To test a needle, 
try to break it; if it resists and 
then break clean in two, the 
steel is good; if it bend with¬ 
out breaking, or break without 
any resistance, the steel is 
bad. Never use a bent needle, 
it makes ugly and irregular 
stitches, and see that the eye, 
whether round or egg-shaped, 
be well-drilled that it may not 
fray or cut the thread. Long 
or half-long needles are the 
best for white work, long ones 
for dressmaking, and longer 
still, with long eyes, for darn¬ 
ing. The needle should always 
be a little thicker than the 
thread, to make an easy pas¬ 
sage for it through the stuff. 

“ To keep needles from 


rusting, strew a little stone alum in the 
packets, and workers whose hands are apt to 
get damp should have a small box of it handy 
to powder their fingers with. 

“ Blackened needles can be made quite 
bright again by drawing them through an 
emery cushion. 

“ Scissors are a very important accessory of 
the work-table, and two varieties are in¬ 
dispensable ; a pair of large ones for cutting- 
out, with one point blunt and the other sharp, 
the latter to be always held downwards, and a 
pair of smaller ones with two sharp points. 
The handles should be large and round ; if at 
all tight, they tire and disfigure the hand. 

“ Steel thimbles are the best, bone are very 


liable to break, and silver ones are not deeply 
enough pitted to hold the needle. A thimble 
should be light, with a rounded top and flat rim. 

“ Except for tacking, your thread should 
never be more than about half a yard long. 
If the thread is in skeins, it does not matter 
which end you begin with ; but if you use 
reeled cotton, thread your needle with the 
end that points to the reel when you cut it, as 
the other end will split and unravel when 
twisted from left to right, which is generally 
done to facilitate the process of threading. 
The cotton should always be cut, as it is 
weakened by breaking.” 

A few days after this meeting Winifred 
went away for a month, and the girls did not 
meet until just before Christmas, when May 
sent for Winifred, begging her to come and 
spend the afternoon with her. 

“ Uncle is going to take me to a big ‘ at 
home ’ to-morrow,” said May, “ I do so want 
you to come up and see my new hat, for I do 
think you will admire it.” 

And the girls went up to May’s room. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME SPECIAL POINTS OF FEMALE BEAUTY. 

By “MEDICUS” 


lady had been 
paying me a 
visit, and be¬ 
fore she left 
she held out 
a little shapely 
hand which 
was so deli¬ 
cately beauti- 
f u 1 I was 
almost afraid 
to touch it. 
Not that I 
am very shy 
either in 
the company of the gentler sex. 

As she shook hands she smiled, thanking 
me for some small service I had rendered her. 
When she did so I could not help noticing 
that her teeth and also her eyes were both 
worthy of admiration. 

Very observant, am I ? Was that wdiat 
you said, reader ? Oh, well, you know, I’m 
only a man, and men are—well, men are 
simply men. 

Apart from the fact that she talked charming 
English, and possessed the attractions I have 
just named, I had seen many a young lady 
quite as good-looking as Miss R. ; but never¬ 
theless, it was she and no other who suggested 
this article to me. 

I am going to tell you, however, about 
some special points of female beauty, and I 
think that quite apart from the desire to be 
reasonably attractive, I can prove to you that 
these points should be cultivated for dear 
health’s sake. 

I must take the hands first. Let me com¬ 
mence by saying a word or two about their 
size. Can the female hand be rendered small ? 
Not after a certain age, I am sorry to tell you. 
But if young girls would take far more care 
of their hands than I fear most do, these would 
neither grow broad nor rough. The coming 
woman, or what is called the “ new woman,” 
whose main object of life will be to do every¬ 
thing her brothers do, will be possessed of a 
hand of inordinate size. It will have large 
knuckles, rather short, thick, stubby fingers, 
and be generally broad and stumpy, and red 
and rough. Terrible, isn’t it ? But I don’t 
want my readers to have hands like that. 
Neither shall you if you do as I tell you. 

I must suppose you are still in your teens ; 
well, you must commence by having a good 
deal of respect for your hands. Constantly 
grasping heavy things is bound to make them 
broad. But girls must often perform or do 
what may be called rough work. Well, here 
is my hint to you, while so doing make it a 
constant point to wear rather tight gloves. By 
doing so you not only save the skin and secure 
softness thereof, but you prevent the knuckles 
from spreading and enlarging. In fact, let 
me tell you, that you are to wear gloves all 
you can, especially out-of-doors and in cold 
weather. For, listen, the circulation must be 
kept up in the hands, and the skin kept 
acting. If otherwise, slight chalky deposits 
are apt to occur in the joints, and the sinews 
get somewhat enlarged, and such a state of 
matters, even in a small degree, is quite 
sufficient to destroy your chance of retaining 
your hands in their pristine beauty. 

Much has been said, and a deal has been 
written concerning the washing of one’s hands. 
Some advocate hot water, some cold, but all 
admit the water should be soft. Well, rain¬ 
water is undoubtedly the best, and as to its 
temperature, I have long been of the opinion 


it should neither be hot nor cold. Either are 
equally injurious to the health of the skin. 

The soap is a matter of some considerable 
importance. On the whole, I think that 
Lanoline is the best. It is made from the 
fat of sheep’s wool, and has a peculiarly 
softening or emolient tendency. I myself use 
it in my bath. There are several qualities of 
Lanoline soap in the market. I advise you 
to get the best, even if it is a trifle dearer. 
Oatmeal soap, by the way, is good. But with 
Lanoline and warm soft or rain-water, you 
are as well off as the Queen herself. Just 
after you wash your hands, if you want them 
to be white you may steep them for a few 
moments in a mixture of oatmeal (the medium) 
and cider-vinegar, after which rinse in soft 
water and dry with a not too hard towel. 

Some young ladies wear gloves at night, 
plastered over inside with some stuff—I don’t 
know what, and I don’t want to. They think 
by doing so they will increase the whiteness 
and beauty of the hand. For a time such 
treatment will, but it soon acts in quite a 
reverse way, and these young ladies find they 
. are—even before they are out of their teens— 
acquiring the hands of delicate old ladies of 
seventy or over. Be warned therefore. 

This is just the place to give another warn¬ 
ing. It is this ; most of the weekly illustrated 
ladies’ newspapers teem with advertisements 
of specialities with fetching names, French 
or otherwise, for increasing not only the beauty 
of the hands, but every other point of female 
beauty. Of course they are merely meant to 
put money into the hands of the advertisers. 
And they do too, because girls as a rule are 
mostly—well I won’t say what I was going 
to say, but they might be a trifle wiser with 
advantage to themselves and everybody around 
them. 

Although I have said that, as a rule you 
should avoid lifting heavy weights or large 
articles that require much grasping, I want 
you to remember that a hand that is never 
used cannot be a very beautiful one, because it 
will lack flexibility. Use your hands there¬ 
fore. Nature intended that you should ; only 
wear gloves if the work be rough or such as 
will stain. Wash the hands every night before 
going to bed, and you may afterwards rub with 
a little perfumed glycerine. But do not put 
much on as it may over-heat the skiu. If it 
does so, a little olive oil will have a much 
better effect. 

I have been sometimes asked by corre¬ 
spondents, how they can cure themselves of 
the very disagreeable custom of biting the 
finger-nails. It is young girls who are mostly 
addicted to it. Well, they only do so when 
they forget themselves, and I think if they were 
to dip the points of the fingers in a strong 
solution of quinine occasionally, the bitter taste 
would bring them to their senses, and they 
would by-and-by get over the habit, which it 
must be admitted is a very disfiguring one. 

I cannot leave the subject of hands without 
giving a hint or two about chaps and chilblains, 
especially as winter is still with us. 

Now I must say again as I have said be¬ 
fore that young folks will have neither chaps 
nor chilblains if they are in robust health, and 
in attempting to get rid of these disagreeable 
ailments though local means are useful, we 
must not neglect the constitution. The circu¬ 
lation is weak, the heart itself probably far from 
strong, and you must endeavour to strengthen 
the latter by taking good food, plenty of sleep, 
a cold or tepid bath in the morning, and any 
amount of pleasurable exercise in the open air. 


As for medicine, well, this may help, also 
pills of the carbonate of iron which does not 
constipate, cod-liver oil—a grand tonic—and 
Kepler’s Extract of Malt, which many may 
take with whom the oil does not agree. 

The iron by the way is only necessaiy if you 
are pale and white in the gums. 

The hands should be protected by warm 
gloves when out of doors, and never put 
much in water. You must dry them most 
carefully after they have been wetted, with a 
soft towel. Never hold them near a fire when 
cold. And the seldomer you go near a fire 
yourself, when cold, the better. 

Any chemist will give you a mixture of 
iodine and laudanum to paint an unbroken 
chilblain with. You must get rid of a chil¬ 
blain before it breaks, else you will have an 
unsightly and painful ulcer which will need 
medical treatment. The iodine mixture will 
stain. Never mind that, paint it plentifully 
on thrice a day and you’ll get rid of the stain 
when the bothering chilblain goes. A 
mixture of opodeldoc and laudanum is 
another good remedy for unbroken chilblains. 
Girls subject to chilblains may have them on 
the feet. They may be kept at bay, how¬ 
ever, by strengthening the constitution, by 
taking abundant exercise and wearing warm 
soft stockings, warming the feet when very 
cold by rubbing them with the hands, but not 
on any account at the fire. The Scotch have 
an excellent way of restoring the. •xsaswA heat 
when the temperature has been lowered. 
They dance. The plan is worth trying. 

Concerning chapped hands, the best local 
application is either Lanoline, cold cream, or 
an oxide of zinc ointment having Lanoline for 
its base instead of lard. This is also a good 
application for broken chilblains. You may 
put it on a bit of lint at night and wear a pair 
of gloves over that, or a well-put-on bandage. 

A girl’s nails constitute in my opinion a 
special point of beauty if they have been 
properly attended to. Alas 1 how few bother 
about them, and the consequence is, that un¬ 
sightly finger-tips are rather the rule of the 
day or evening than the exception. 

In order to have beautiful nails, there is no 
need at all to throw away your money in 
purchasing an expensive manicure case. The 
poorest girl may have pretty nails, but of 
course they need daily attention. The first 
thing is to cut them somewhat filbert shape. 
For this a small sharp penknife will be found 
handier than the scissors. Don’t cut them too 
short. Then you want a hard soap brush to 
use well when washing the hands. When the 
hands are thoroughly dry, clean the nails under¬ 
neath with a small bone instrument, which 
you can buy for a penny. N. B. Never under 
any circumstances scrape the nail ends with a 
knife. If you do so they will always look 
black and dirty, because you have roughened 
them. 

The next thing to be done is to gently press 
down the skin that otherwise would be apt to 
grow too far up over the nails, disfiguring them 
and possibly causing agnails or ragnails. And 
now you may finish off by polishing them with 
a morsel of chamois leather dipped in chalk 
and rouge. Almost any dry powder will do 
for this. Your nails will now be quite pretty 
and presentable. 

* * * * 

I have now to say a few words about the 
eyes. Every girl wants to have beautiful eyes, 
and singularly enough the colour of the iris 
has not so much to do with the fascination of 
the eye as some might imagine. I admit that 
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there is a charm about what the poet calls a 
dark rolling eye, and more I think in eyes of 
himmal blue, or eyes as blue as the rifts 
between the rolling clouds of cumulus which 
you see on a stormy day. 

But after all, it is the background or 
setting of the iris that determines the beauty. 
No matter how dark or how sweetly blue a 
girl’s eyes may be, they shall fail to attract 
admiration if the white portion of the ball is 
muddy or bilious-looking. It is good digestion 
alone, and a well-acting liver that determines 
the clearness of the eyeball, and gives to a 
girl clearness of face and complexion generally. 
So in order to treat the eyes, you must see to 
the constitution. 

It is well to remember that there are various 
degrees of biliousness. If the liver is quite 
gorged, the blood will be tainted and you will 
have muddiness of the skin as well as the eye, 


furred tongue, bad taste in the mouth in the 
morning, probably even the breath may not be 
sweet, and most likely the spirits will be 
depressed and low. 

But the biliousness may not be to such an 
extent as this. You may be suffering only 
from apparent indigestion, with loss of 
appetite, and a slight sallowness of the skin. 
All the same, the bile is there, and your eyes 
will neither be pretty nor clear till you get rid 
of it. 

The system must be opened. Beware of 
quack pills. Your own chemist can make you 
some pills, and you may get a bottle of Franz 
Josef water and take a claret-glassful or less 
in a large tumblerful of warm water half an 
hour before breakfast. 

Tabloids of the chloride of ammonium are 
much recommended by some medical men. 
They are certainly worth a trial. 


But after all, you know, prevention is better 
than cure, and you must reduce the diet and 
especially the meat part of it. Cold milk 
with a little lime-water in every tumblerful is 
the best food for a girl when bilious. This 
will soon render the white of the eye as white 
as the milk itself. 

Well, now, in this paper I know and feel 
that I have given you several useful hints, but 
I have not touched upon all the points of 
beauty I meant to. 

I shall therefore return to the subject next 
month, if the Captain—no, I mean the Editor 
will permit, which, for your sakes, I’m sure 
he will. 

I have next to speak, then, of the teeth, the 
lips, and gums ; of pimples and bothersome 
blackheads. And I hope to touch upon a 
very special point of beauty, namely, the 
figure. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ART. 

Twelvemonths’ Reader. —1. Your being a hoy in no 
way precludes your having your questions an¬ 
swered ; and there is nothing “ effeminate ” in your 
taking the “ G. O. P.” It is much read by men, and 
we often have men-correspondents.—2. There are 
small manuals to be procured at the shops of artists’ 
colourmen which give preliminary rules for portrait 
painting. But you should make careful crayon 
drawings from busts as well as from flat copies, and 
you should copy anatomical studies. Your hand¬ 
ling of the pencil should be free and accurate before 
laying on colours in outline drawings. You do 
not give your address, so we cannot tell which Me¬ 
tropolitan District. The City and Spitalfields 
School of Art, New Bishopsgate Ward Schools, St. 
Thomas Charterhouse, in Goswell Road, at Black- 
heath, in Lansdown Place (and Bennett Park), at 
St. Martin-m-the-Fie\ds, in Castle Street, Long 
Acre; at Chelsea, Onslow College; in Lambeth, 
ac Miller’s Lane and Upper Kennington Lane ; in 
West London, at 204, Great Portland Street; in 
Holloway, at Camden School; in North London, 
at Sandringham Road, Kingsland; at Hornsey 
and Islington, at Barnsbury Hall; at Stratford, 
Maryland Point; at Stoke Newington ; and at the 
Royal Architectural Museum, Westminster. We 
give this list for the benefit of many other inquirers. 

A. B. C.—Applicants for admission as students into 
the National Art Training School, South Kensing¬ 
ton, S.W., should address the Secretary, Science 
and Art Department, either personally or by letter. 
The annual sessions commence on the 1st of March 
and the 1st of October, and are of five months’ du¬ 
ration each. There is an entrance fee of 10s., and 
the fees are £5 a session. The hours are from 
9 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. The Lady Superintendent is 
Miss Trulock. The examinations take place in the 
first week of May. You w-rite a good hand. 

Madoxa. —See our answers to a “Twelvemonths’ 
Reader” and “A. B. C.” Of course we cannot 
form any opinion as to your powers of imagination 
in the line of designing:. You may be a good 
copier, but have no original ideas as to forms and 
combinations of colour. Ask your present master 
in the Birmingham School of Art to give j r ou ad¬ 
vice, or write to the Secretary of the Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington, London, S.W. 

F. A. Biglin. —1. See our answer to “ Twelvemonths’ 
Reader.”—2. The water should not be very fre¬ 
quently changed in the gold-fish globe. Finely 
crumbled bread, the yolks of eggs dried and re¬ 
duced to powder, flies, etc., are suitable for them ; 
but some people give only powdered biscuits. We 
think that, unless the water be very clouded, once 
a week would be sufficiently often to change it. 
You should procure a syphon for the purpose at the 
place where such fish are sold. 

Jeannette. —The cleaning of old oil-paintings is a 
very delicate undertaking, for there are tiny cracks 
in the paint, and the process which might be em¬ 
ployed for new pictures that have become soiled, 
but not from age, might destroy, or at least prove 
more or less hurtful to old ones. Sponge them 
with a tepid lather of mild soap and water ; and if 
that be not as effectual as you wish, send the 
picture to a well-recommended cleaner. 

Vivienne. —Wafers are simply wafers, and nothing 
else. They used to be employed for fastening 
letters and envelopes in lieu of sealing-wax, and 
were made of either coloured paste and stamped, 
or of coloured gum, and are used still to secure 
paper designs in any desired position. Of course 
you should not “ scrape them off,” but use a soft 
sponge and tepid water to remove them. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Soldier’s Daughter.— We regret that it is not in 
our power to give such addresses ; but we hope 
you have already seen in our columns an account 
of the House of Education, Ambleside, which we 
hoped might answer. Address the Principal. 

Pitty Sing.— 

“ Pack clouds away and welcome day, 

With night we banish sorrow,” 

are two lines of a lyric poem by Heywood, a poet 
of the Elizabethan age. 

Inquirer. —You could do the transferring of the 
tambour-work yourself, but it would hardly be 
worth while to waste so much time on curtains, as 
they are so cheap. 

A. D. R. and Daisy Bell.— Why do our girls con¬ 
tinually ask questions that have been so often an¬ 
swered? They give us the very unnecessary trouble 
of searching through our indexes, and repeating 
ourselves, little to the satisfaction of other readers. 
Do not be so lazy. Look for the references for 
yourselves, and try to give as little unnecessary 
trouble as possible when you have nothing to pay 
for all our answers. See “ Nervous Girls,” by 
“ Medicus,” in vol. xv., October 28, 1893. 

Aristocrat’s Niece might show herself more worthy 
of her relation if she learned to write and to spell 
correctly. We have not seen any allusion made to 
the origin of sending Christmas-cards to friends at 
that season. It may have grown out of the practice 
of sending valentines and birthday-cards, which 
might naturally have given birth to the idea. It 
began to be very generally adopted in the year 
1866. 

Flo.—Y ou write very nicely, and have made no mis¬ 
takes. December 6th was a Friday. 

Rose. —1. A cream-coloured satin apron had better 
be cleaned by a professional.—2. Headaches come 
from so many causes that you had better read up 
“ Mcdicus,” and find out how to improve your 
general health. 

Ignoramus. —1. “Pall Mall” is pronounced “pell 
mell.”—2. You would need a master if you have no 
knowledge of music. 

Ambitious. —We should advise you to try 'turning 
and remaking a dress of your own, or to get a paper 
pattern, and try to make one of your cotton gowns. 
In this way you would discover whether you had a 
taste for dressmaking, and you would learn a good 
deal. 

Xela. —x. We think the essay is excellent, and with 
perseverance you may write well, but you need ex¬ 
perience and application to your studies.—2. “ Hy¬ 
patia ” is pronounced “Hi-pa-tia,” not “Hip- 
patia.” 

L. L. H.—For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
“ I.. L. A. Scheme,” The University, St. Andrews, 
N.B. You will obtain all you need in this way. 

Dolly Hall, Brenda, and Charlotte. —The hands, 
feet, hair, teeth, and complexion, have all been 
subjects of exhaustive articles by “Medicus,” and 
of no end of answers and advice in our Correspond¬ 
ence columns. In reference to the hair, see 
vol. xii., October 4th, 1890, page 11. 

A Reader of “ G. O. P.”—The pine- apple, of the 
order of Brovieliacece , is generally a stemless pe¬ 
rennial, sometimes shrubby and many of them 
parasitical. It is a native of the tropics and came 
originally from South America, and is now culti¬ 
vated in the West Indies. The fruit does not grow 
singly but in clusters or groups of many, forming, 
as it were, a single fruit. They do not “grow in 
the grownd like turnips.” Pay a little more at¬ 
tention to your spelling. 


Daisy Dingle. —x. Tomatoes are usually, if not en¬ 
tirely, employed as vegetables, to be' eaten with 
meat as a salad, or dressed and taken hot; whereas 
rhubarb, which does not grow like fruit (which the 
tomato does) is always employed as such in a sweet 
course, or preserved in sugar.—2. There is no dis¬ 
tinction so far as importance is concerned between 
one Bank Holiday and another. 

An Old Maid. —1. You must have your tan-coloured 
cape dyed, as there is no means of restoring the 
colour and removing the rain-marks.—2. People 
speak of “ a man’s seven senses ” in a playful way, 
instead of keeping exactly to a correct enumera¬ 
tion of his really existing senses. They are fond of 
exaggeration : and the phrase implies that were a 
man gifted with the most complete allowance of 
brain power and more attributes than anyone else, 
he had lost all. “ Seven ” is the number that repre¬ 
sents completeness. 

Ada.— 1. Perhaps you might obtain advice from the 
Children’s Aid Society, 32, Charing Cross ?—2. We 
suppose you mean the Galignani's Messenger , the 
continental paper for English people, published in 
Paris. 

Blundell. —We should advise you to give up the 
idea. Very few private secretaries are employed, 
and for one such post there were 850 women appli¬ 
cants a year or two ago. The salaries are various, 
and so are the requirements (foreign languages). 

Sydney. —For the information you require apply to 

M. E. Sadler, M.A., Examination Schools, Oxford, 
or to the Registry, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

N. G. B.—Write to Mrs. Blanchard, 91A, Grosvenor 
Road, S.W., for all information about emigration 
before thinking of it further. 

Unfortunate. —Could you not manage a visit to 
London, and go to one of the great hospitals and 
obtain advice at the hours devoted to giving advice 
to out-patients ? 

Hetty. —There is no harm in your purchasing the 
needful house-linen at once for your new home if 
you wish to do so. May you be very happy in it! 

Sea Mat. —All such associations and friendships are 
of very doubtful value, and are sometimes positively 
dangerous. Besides this, we are told to “ avoid all 
appearance of evil,” are we not ? 

Verena. —The quotation you require is from Shake- 
spear’s King Richard HI ., who assumed a boar as 
one of his devices. See Act v., Scene 3— 

“Sleep, Richmond, sleep in peace, and wake in 

joy- 

Good angels guard thee from the Boar’s 
annoy.” 

A. J. W.—The quotation you give is not from Long¬ 
fellow, but from Sir Walter Scott’s Lord of the 
Isles, v. 18, viz.— 

“ O ! many a shaft, at random sent, 

Finds mark the archer little meant; 

And many a word at random spoken. 

May soothe, or wound, a heart that’s broken.” 

Anxious Boy.— The letter “ J ” and the letter “I ” 
were synonymous (although differently pronounced) 
in the English language up to the year 1600. The 
introduction of the letter was due to some Dutch 
printers. In medical prescriptions, when the sym¬ 
bol for unity ends a series of numerals they write 
“ j ” instead of “ i,” as “ vj,” “ vij,” and “ viij.” 

A Damask Rose. —We thank you for your kind offer 
to send us some flowers. See vol. xiii., April 2, 
1892. 

“The Lady of Shalot.”— The “Red Fisherman,” 
mentioned in Rraed’s poem, is supposed to be the 
Evil One, who, according to the legend, fishes in the 
“ River of Life ” for all sorts of people with baits 
on his hook appropriate to each, respectively. 
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THE SICK CHILD. 

By WILLIAM STEVENS. 


An angel stood winged on the shining hills 
Where the shadows of earth are unknown, 

Where life in its essence immortal distils, 

And living is rapture alone. 

Past the golden gleam of the City of Light, 

Past the Throne and the crystal flow, 

Through the spaces, he saw the drear vision of Night; 
And the City of Darkness below. 


Then down from the splendours in silence he passed, 
All hushed was the song of the spheres ; 

And the sheen of his wings in the gloom faded fast 
As he drew the chill breath of the years. 

Unheeded ’mid tumults of anguish and wrath, 

Pie entered the City defiled; 

And the rapture of Love was the light on his path, 
As he bore from the darkness a child. 





All fights reserved .] 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


HER OWN WAY. 

By EGLANTON THORNE, Author of “Aldyth’s Inheritance,” “The Studio Mariano,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


HERE was 
indeed 
someone 
waiting 
for Juliet 
when she 
arrived at 
Folke¬ 
stone sta¬ 
tion, but it 
was not 
Dora Fel- 
gate nor 
anyone 
belong- 
ing to her 
family, 
since they 
had no ex-' 
pect at ion 
of seeing 
Juliet that 
day. Al- 
g e r n o n 
C h a 1 ■ 
combe 
was stand¬ 
ing on the 
platform when the train came in, but 
she looked at him for some moments 
without recognising him, so strangely 
altered was his appearance ; for he had 
shaved away the silky black moustache 
which his fingers had been for ever 
lovingly caressing, and the mouth, un¬ 
screened, looked large and coarse. His 
fine dark eyes were hidden behind smoke- 
coloured spectacles, and his dress was 
different from anything Juliet had seen 
him wear before. The loose-fitting tweed 
suit, and large, soft, felt hat, might have 
been worn by a German artist, and for 
such Algernon would have been well 
content to pass. 

“Is it you, Algernon ?” Juliet ex¬ 
claimed, with a start, as he addressed 
her. “ I did not know you. How very 
strange you look ! Why are you wear¬ 
ing those frightful glasses ? ” 

“I have a weakness of the eyes, 
which compels me to protect them from 
the awful glare of sunlight on this 
coast,” he said, with a smile. “I am 
sorry you do not find them becoming; 
but what a joy that you have arrived, 
my Juliet! I have been so anxious 
while I waited. I was afraid your 
courage would fail you at the last. But 
now you have got safely away from 
them all, and are here, my brave dar¬ 
ling, all will be well.” 

“ I wish I could think so,” said Juliet, 
with a shiver. “ Don’t let us talk of it, 
Algernon. You don’t know what it 
cost me to do it.” 

“You will never regret it,” he said. 

But Juliet could not feel that. Al¬ 
ready she began to see the act she had 
committed in its true light, and a dread 
of the Nemesis which attends all wrong¬ 
doing was awaking in her heart. 

“ Now, what is to be done ? ” he asked. 


“We decided that it would be better to 
cross the Channel from Dover. Shall we 
go on to Dover at once, or would you like 
to see something of Folkestone first ? ” 

“Oh, do not let us stay here! ” ex¬ 
claimed Juliet. “ I dare not walk about 
in Folkestone. If I should meet the 
Felgates, what would they think?” 
And a deep flush of shame dyed her 
face. “ Besides,” she added, in despe¬ 
ration, “ you decided that w r e should go 
on to Dover at once. You said that we 
should be married as soon as we got 
there.” 

“Yes, yes, dearest; but you know 
it is too late now for us to be married 
to-day. So I think it will be best for 
us to go on by to-night’s boat to 
Paris, and have the ceremony performed 
there to-morrow morning.” 

“Can it be done as easily there?” 
asked Juliet. 

“Oh, as easily as possible. We only 
have to go before the British consul.” 

Juliet asked no more about it. She 
knew positively nothing of the legal 
preliminaries to marriage. She had 
indeed previously given Algernon a large 
sum of money, with which it was under¬ 
stood that he was to purchase a special 
marriage-license and meet other ex¬ 
penses incidental to the ceremony; but 
she was content to leave all the details 
in his hands. 

On inquiry, it was found that there 
was a train for Dover in half-an-hour. 
Juliet’s trunk was claimed and re¬ 
labelled ; then she wrote with pencil on 
a post-card she had brought with her, 
and posted it to her mother, after which 
they paced the platform till the train 
came up. Juliet was miserable as she 
waited ; at every turn she dreaded to be 
confronted by the astonished faces of 
the Felgates. The change in Algernon 
Chalcombe’s appearance filled her with 
vague uneasiness, though it did not 
strike her that it was assumed as a 
disguise. 

It was a relief when she found herself 
in the train and moving out of the sta¬ 
tion, but in a few minutes she had to 
alight again, this time at Dover Pier. 

They found the station in a state of 
bustle and confusion. The boat from 
Calais had come in rather behind time, 
and its passengers, eager and flurried, 
were streaming up from the quay to the 
station. As she and her companion 
made their way through the crowd, alike 
anxious to escape observation, Juliet 
suddenly encountered the hard, keen 
gaze of Mrs. Hayes, who was ad¬ 
vancing, followed by a porter burdened 
with numerous small packages. 

“Oh, there is Mrs. Hayes!” she 
exclaimed, in a low tone of dismay. 

‘‘ Where ? ” he asked quickly. ‘ ‘ Never 
mind. Come this way, Juliet. Sharp ! ” 
And opening the door of a waiting- 
room he hurried her inside and out by 
another door into a road at the back 
of the station. A few minutes’ sharp 
walking took them beyond the stir of 
the station. 


Juliet was greatly agitated. “ Oh, 
Algernon, she saw me ! I am certain 
that she recognised me ! And she will 
tell mother! Oh, what shall I do ? ” 

“What does it matter?” he asked; 
“ she would not recognise me. For 
aught she knows, we have a perfect 
right to be together. I might be your 
cousin.” 

“ Oh, she knows I have no cousins,” 
replied Juliet. “ Hannah and Salome 
have some in Scotland, but I have 
none.” 

“ Well, then, I might be their cousin,” 
he said lightly, trying to smooth away 
her annoyance. “Why trouble about 
what a disagreeable old woman may 
think or say ? We will go to an hotel 
now and get some tea, and then we can 
have a row or a drive to while away the 
time till the boat starts.” 

“If I had been a little nearer she 
would have spoken,” said Juliet, un¬ 
able to dismiss the matter so easily. 
“And she is going back to London! 
She will tell them at home how she saw 
me at Dover! ” 

“ But by that time we shall be man 
and wife, and they will be unable to 
part us,” he said. 

Juliet’s look did not brighten. Some¬ 
how, that consummation had ceased to 
appear to her a very happy prospect. 

Algernon Chalcombe was over-confi¬ 
dent as to the impossibility of his being 
recognised by Mrs. Hayes ; that lady 
was greatly excited by the glimpse she 
caught of Juliet and her companion. 

“John,” she said eagerly to her 
husband, when he and her daughters 
came up, “John, I have just seen Juliet 
Tracy, accompanied by a man whom I 
am sure was that fellow Chalcombe. 
He had altered himself somewhat, but 
I am certain it was he. I am never mis¬ 
taken in a face. Now, what can they 
be doing here alone ? ” 

“My dear, how can I tell?” he 
asked helplessly. 

“They are eloping, John; that is 
what it is. Juliet is just the girl to do 
such a thing, and you must go after 
them and stop her. It is your duty as 
her clergyman. Quick, John! They 
went this way, through that door.” 

“That is all very well, my dear; but 
I should like to know what chance there 
is of finding anyone in this crowd,” he 
said testily, as he looked in the opposite 
direction to that she indicated. There 
had been much to try his patience in 
his continental journeyings with his 
wife and daughters, and it was begin¬ 
ning to feel the strain. 

“ I tell you they went out of the sta¬ 
tion. There is no crowd outside. Do 
go and look after them.” 

“And meanwhile miss my train ! It 
will start as soon as the luggage is in. 
How do you know that Juliet is not 
staying at Dover with her mother and 
sisters ? They talked of going to the 
seaside. But do come along now, or 
you will miss your chance of a comfort¬ 
able place.” 


A FATAL STEP. 
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Mrs. Hayes shook her head in a way 
which said that she knew better than he. 
His last suggestion, however, struck 
her as good, seeing that it was evident 
that the compartments of the train were 
rapidly filling. She did not speak again 
till they were settled, with their belong¬ 
ings, in one of the carriages, and she 
had counted the packages and assured 
herself that nothing was missing. Then 
she remarked solemnly, as she looked 
round on her husband and daughters, 
“ I always said that that girl would 
come to no good. It is a mystery to 
me that Providence should suffer such a 
one to have so much money.” 

The interval ere the hour came at 
which the boat started for Calais seemed 
long and tedious to both Juliet and 
Algernon. She was far from suspecting 
how terribly to him the time seemed to 
lag. She had no knowledge that could 
give her the least idea of the nature of 
the dread that oppressed him and caused 
him to shrink from every eye that looked 
at him with penetration in its glance, 
and to long for the darkness that might 
shield him from detection. She did not 
notice the nervous starts he gave from 
time to time at the sound of a voice or a 
step. Her own inner consciousness was 
too painfully absorbing for her to be 
very observant of him. She was not 
aware of any diminution of the lover¬ 
like devotion Algernon was wont to dis¬ 
play towards her, though he felt he was 
playing his part badly, and lapsing into 
fits of absent-mindedness which ill be¬ 
came the situation. Once Juliet broke 
down, and declared that she could not 
go on with it. She would return home 
by the next train and confess all to her 
mother. He had difficulty in soothing 
her agitation and bending her will 
again to his, but he persuaded her that 
it was too late to go back. The irre¬ 
vocable step was taken. ‘‘To-morrow 
you shall write to your mother,” he 
said. “ She will forgive us when she 
knows there is nothing else to’be done.” 
And she suffered him to lead her on to 
the deck of the steamer. 

It was a lovely summer night. The 
air was still, the sea calm. Stars shone 
brightly in the cloudless sky. Juliet 
elected to remain on deck. Algernon 
found a sheltered seat for her and 
wrapped her warmly from the night air. 
Then he talked tenderly to her, trying 
to depict in glowing colours the future 
that lay before her. His spirits seemed 
to rise as the shore of England receded 
in the distance. But Juliet’s depression 
only deepened. The hues in which he 
painted his pictures of the coming days 
seemed to her dead and cold. Only 
once did she display any eagerness. 

“ Algernon,” she said suddenly, “you 
will not forget what you promised me ? 
That as soon as we have a home of our 
own, mother shall share it with us?” 

“Certainly, dearest, certainly,” he 
said, “it shall be as you wish.” He 
was ready to promise anything con¬ 
cerning so far off an event, as long as 
she remained tranquil and did not draw 
the attention of their fellow passengers 
to them by any display of excitement. 

She said little after that, and it being 
difficult to maintain a conversation to 


which she would supply only mono¬ 
syllables, he too became silent. Juliet 
was looking at the stars twinkling so 
brightly overhead. She had always 
loved to watch the stars ; but to-night it 
seemed to her that they looked down on 
her with a reproachful gaze. Did they 
know all the history of her life up to this 
moment of self-assertion and flight ? 
Did they look on her as a selfish, hard¬ 
hearted, ungrateful child ? Ah, and they 
were looking down on her home too— 
on her mother, who perhaps at this hour 
was praying God to bless her wayward 
child. A sob broke from Juliet at the 
thought. 

“ Oh,” she murmured, scarcely above 
a whisper, “ I am doing what is very 
selfish and wrong. Only evil can come 
of it.” 

“Nonsense, Juliet,” Algernon re¬ 
sponded impatiently. “This all comes 
of your Puritanical bringing up. One 
must act for oneself in this life. For 
my part I pity the man or woman who is 
not selfish. If you do not look after your 
own interests, it is certain no one else 
will.” 

Juliet made no reply and almost 
immediately afterwards came the bustle 
of landing at Calais. 

There was a brief delay at Calais, of 
which most of the travellers availed 
themselves to get refreshment. Algernon 
procured a cup of coffee for Juliet which 
she drank ; but he could not persuade 
her to eat anything. In a short time 
they were in the train speeding along 
towards Paris. 

There were many persons travelling 
and the compartment was very full. 
Most of the passengers grumbled at 
the discomfort as they tried to compose 
themselves to sleep. But to Juliet it 
did not seem to matter that her position 
was not a restful one. She felt not the 
least inclination to sleep. Algernon 
presently fell into an uneasy slumber; 
but Juliet could not close her eyes. 
She noted closely without being aware 
that she did so, every detail of the dress 
and demeanour of her fellow-passengers 
—the little Swiss governess whose broad, 
beaming csuntenance so plainly pro¬ 
claimed that she was going home for 
her holidays ; the selfish man, probably 
deeming himself a gentleman, who had 
taken the corner seat, whilst his weary 
wife sat without any support for her 
head; the two young Englishwomen, 
looking so happy and capable, who were 
evidently going on a tour by themselves— 
how Juliet envied them !—and others 
more or less remarkable, who all in some 
strange way afforded her food for bitter 
reflection. What a curious, unreal, 
nightmare of a iourney that was to 
Juliet! 

It was early morning when they 
arrived in Paris, so early that the air 
was raw and chill, and Juliet shook 
with cold as she roused herself and 
followed Algernon along the platform. 
Everything which met her eyes added 
to the sense of unreality which pos¬ 
sessed her mind. Her fellow-passengers, 
wan and dishevelled from their night’s 
journey, the blue-bloused porters noisily 
vociferating, the officials in strange 
uniform, the foreign names and novel 


arrangements, all affected her with a 
vague feeling of discomfort. 

“We will get your trunk and drive at 
once to an hotel,” said Algernon. 

But the trunk was not easily found, and 
when claimed it had to be examined. 
Algernon chafed under the delay. 

At last the trunk was secured and a 
porter carried it to a cab. It was hoisted 
on to the box ; the smaller articles were 
put within the vehicle ; Juliet had taken 
her seat, Algernon had instructed the 
driver where to take them, and his foot 
was on the step, when suddenly a hand 
was laid on his arm, and the voice of 
a French official pronounced his name, 
adding a few words which drove all the 
colour in an instant from his face. 

Juliet could not understand the words. 
She had already discovered that her 
knowledge of French, acquired from 
books, but ill-fitted her to comprehend 
the language, when spoken around her by 
native tongues. But, though the words 
conveyed no meaning to her, the effect 
she saw them to produce on Algernon 
thrilled her with alarm. And the next 
moment another official advanced to 
Algernon, saying in English — 

“ Monsieur, you are arrested.” 

Algernon faltered a fewwords in French 
to the effect that there was a mistake. 

“Ah, no, Monsieur, there is no mis¬ 
take. We have our orders. See, here 
is a warrant. This—is it not your name ? 
You will do well to come with us tran¬ 
quilly. There is no good in making a 
scene. Monsieur will bid madame adieu 
and come with us.” 

Apparently Algernon recognised the 
wisdom of the advice to make no scene. 
He turned and spoke to Juliet, his face 
still utterly colourless. 

“Juliet, dearest, there is some tre¬ 
mendous mistake; but I must go with 
them and explain. You had better drive 
on to the hotel and I will join you there 
immediately.” 

“ Oh, Algernon, I cannot bear to be 
left alone. Can’t you make them see 
that it is a mistake ? Tell them you 
are an Englishman. Have you not a 
passport or something you can show 
them ? ” 

He made no reply but turned from her 
sullenly. But the official who spoke 
English took compassion on her. 

“ If there should be a mistake, mon¬ 
sieur will be set at liberty at once. 
Madame may be sure of that.” 

“But why, why is he arrested?” 
demanded Juliet, “what is he supposed 
to have done ? ” 

“ He is wanted—in London,” said the 
man slowly, “ we are telegraphed to stop 
him. It is just a little affair of—of—let 
me think, what is the word that you 
say ? ’ ’ 

“A little affair of what ? ” demanded 
Juliet. 

“ Ah, I have it—forgerie—a little affair 
of forgerie. Is it that madam com¬ 
prehends ? ” 

“ Forgery! ” Juliet sank back in the 
cab with a low cry of dismay. The man 
closed the door and the next moment the 
vehicle was in motion, bearing her, she 
knew not whither, through the strange 
city. 

(To be continued.) 
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NEEDLEWORK OF THE OTHER SIDE. 

P>v DORA DE BLAQUlfcRE. 




TISSUE-PAPER DUSTER. 


Although called 
“ N e e d 1 ework, ” the 
scope of my article is 
a muck wider one, and 
takes in several pretty 
new ideas of work in 
other forms. This 
being the case, it was 
rather difficult to find 
a suitable title, for the 
term “ needlework ” is 
true only in the sense 
that the needle is the 
work-implement in 
nearly all of them, aided 
by the gum-bottle and 
the brush. The first 
on the list in which 
they are mentioned are 
the articles formed of 
tissue - paper, and of 
these there seem even 
more than we can 
count-over here. The 
first I shall mention is 
illustrated, and I shall 
call it the tissue-paper 
duster. The original 
was purchased in the 
largest shop, the 
“ Louvre ” of Chicago, 
where one stall was 
entirely devoted to 
them, priced at the 
large sum of five cents, 
or about twopence-half¬ 
penny of our English 


money. They were made in all the brightest 
hues—yellow, orange, pink, and rose-colour, 
and looked a gay and useful assemblage 
enough, to which all the visitors in the shop 
wended their steps sooner or later. 

The foundation of my beloved duster is a 
round stick, of about sixteen inches long, and 
round this the tissue-paper is wound in lengths. 
I should say this is folded at least in six doubles 
before it is cut into strips, just as you would 
cut a frill for a ham-bone ; a tiny nail fastens 
the strip at the top, and then it is wound 
round closely and thickly for about four inches 
down the stick, where it is again secured by a 
tiny nail, and a round of brown leather is 
slipped on to cover all the ends and make it 
look finished and tidy. I should think that 
these little dusters would be capital things 
to sell at bazaars, where they would pay 
admirably at a shilling or eighteen pence 
a-piece. 

And now you must allow me to introduce you 
to my Canadian owls. I do not think they are 
perfectly novel, for I have been told since my 
return that they had been seen before, but 
they were novelties to me when I first saw 
them, apparently blinking at me, from the 
perch on which they were fastened at the 
back of a certain dining-room door “ on the 
other side of the water.” 

They are made of brown tissue-paper, and 
you can usually obtain it in two good shades 
—a lighter or a darker shade—of wood-brown. 
The owls are made of single tissue-paper, and 
the piece required would be about ten inches 
in width by eight inches long. The first thing 
to do is to double the piece over and tack the 
sides together with brown cotton, to match, 
very lightly indeed. Then double your thread 
and measure an inch and a half from one end 
of your bag-like paper, and gather the doubled 
paper straight across, being careful to have 
the opening at the back of the owl. Draw up 
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this gathered part to about an inch and a half, 
and fasten off neatly. Then proceed to stuff 
the body with very soft wadding, so as to 
leave two inches for the little petticoats, which 
you see in the picture are hanging below the 
stick on which the owls are perched. Then 
run in another gather¬ 
ing-thread below the 
wadding, and draw up 
rather tighter than you 
drew up that at the 
top. 

The eyes are the next 
care, and their method 
of manufacture is easily 
discerned from the pic¬ 
ture. Take a bit of 
black or brown silk, 
or linen, and cut two 
small circles one inch 
across; then cut two 
small circles of yellow 
tissue-paper three- 
quarters of an inch 
across, and put the 
two together with a 
boot - but ten in the 
centre, which you must 
fasten on to the top 
gathering - thread. 
Then take the scissors 
and carefully shape the 
ears to stand up in 
points, as you see them 
in the picture. 

The fine art portion 
of your work follows, 
and that is the paint¬ 
ing of the spots on the 
owl. This is done with 
some yellow paint, such 
as gamboge; then some 
brown madder and 
Chinese white. A 
stroke of the gamboge 


































































NEEDLEWORK OF THE OTHER SIDE. 
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followed by one of madder, and, lastly, the 
Chinese white makes the spots. Of these 
there are about a dozen on the front of the 
owl, one or two on the feathered ears, and a 
few on the little petticoats, or tails of the 
birds. The owls are fastened to the brown 
branch with several firm stitches with black 
thread, divided so as to look like little black 
feet clinging round it, and some people put 
a little black paint on here. It is surprising 
how amused people are with these funny 
little owls, and how much attention they 
attract. 

The next friend which I must bring to your 
notice is a gentleman from China, made of 
peanuts strung together. He is robed in a 
yellowish art-muslin with a pattern of in¬ 
distinct browny yellow on it. One peanut 
forms his head, set on end upright, three pea¬ 
nuts form the body, laid lengthways, two 
more make each an arm and two each leg, 
with a couple of very small round ones for the 
feet. All these are fastened together with 
fine white cotton, and a needle passes through 



A BROWNIE. 


the nuts quite well. Each little trousers-leg is 
made separately, and the edges of all the 
clothing, the jacket as well as trousers, is 
carefully cut, so that the selvedge edge acts as 
a finish, and thus the extra thickness of the 
hem is saved. The hat is a round of card¬ 
board covered with muslin, and the pig-tail at 
the back is a plaited end of black wool. The 
string, which I see the artist has attached, is 
only a yard of bright yellow baby-ribbon 
which is sewn on the top of the head, and 
thus the hat is both ornamented and made 
firm. The face of the Chinaman is drawn in 
lines of black ink, and you must remember to 
give his eyes the oblique Chinese appearance, 
a marked characteristic of the race. 

May I introduce you to “ a Brownie,” a 
real one too, copied from one of these clever 
drawings that form one of the ornaments of a 
well-known American journal, and rejoice the 
hearts of thousands of American children. 
Mr. Palmer Cox is the inventor and originator 
of “ the Brownies,” and they and their many 
adventures, illustrated, dwell throughout the 
year in the columns of the paper they orna¬ 
ment. The materials of which my “ Brownie ” 



OUR MASTER. 


is made are wash-leather for the face, a stout 
brown silk bonnet-wire for the body, arms and 
legs, some painted pieces of brown kid for the 
feet, and a brown serge or foul / of fine texture 
for the covering of the body, and the quaint 
pointed cap which decorates and gives cha¬ 
racter to the head. The ears are made of a 
bit of the leather that forms the head, and 
the face is a most clever production in the 
touches of expression given it. The eyes are 
round circles of white paper put on with 
strong gum; the brown pupils are filled-in 
with brown paint, and a circle of black ink 
is drawn carefully round the little white 
one. The buttons on the breast and the 
tiny outline of the jacket are drawn in gold 
paint. 

“ Our Master ” and “ A Grey Bat ” come 
under the category of “ egg-shell work,” 



AN EMBROIDERED EGG. 


which is rapidly becoming quite an artistic and 
fashionable work. The materials of “ Our 
Master” consists of an empty egg-shell, a frill 
of white tissue paper, a little cardboard, and 
enough black silk to cover the “ trencher cap.” 
These, with some very strong, clear gum or 
glue are the “stock-in-trade,” with a little 
black paper to cover the white cardboard of 
the tiny stand. This latter is made from a 
small square of cardboard, one inch and a 
half square, and on it is glued a round of 
cardboard, one inch high and two inches and 
a half in length, before it is joined together. 
The frill is three-quarters of an inch high, and 
the size of the trencher board across is two 
inches and a half. There is a tassel, of course, 
made of strands of black silk, and this silk, with 
which the cap is covered, must be of a dull des¬ 
cription or else it will bear no resemblance to 
the original cloth. 

The grey bat is the most clever and original, 
perhaps, for it is only composed of black 
paper and an egg-sbell, also stained black, 
Indian ink or a very good black ink being 
used. Tbe egg forms tbe body of tbe bat. 
The shape of the piece of paper composing tbe 
wings can be seen from tbe sketch, and it is 
in one piece, measuring eight inches from tip 
to tip. The paper lias a fold in it, which is 
also seen, and the lower part forms the feet 
of the bat. This is strongly glued to the 
back of the egg-shell, and a string is also 
fastened for it to hang by. Two tiny pointed 



A GREY BAT. 


pieces of paper are stuck on as ears, as can be 
seen, and a touch of Chinese white is given 
for the eyes, nose and mouth. 

The embroidered egg brought from Madeira 
lias been before mentioned in our columns ; but 
as its place is more appropriate here, perhaps 
I should give it a notice. I am told that tbe 
egg is soaked in vinegar, to make it a little 
soft before working it, and the work is done 
with the finest needles procurable, and the 
small unevennesses in tbe surface of the egg 
are tbe safest places in which to plant a 
stitch. 

The doors and sides of cupboards, bookcases 
and shelves were very cleverly and prettily 
decorated in Canada, I noticed, with Japanese 
fans, paper mats and kakomonos. These were 
glued on flatly, the fans having the handles 
cut off, and the wooden part of them also, so 
as to make them quite flat. When arranged 
with taste and skill they produce a delightful 
effect of colour, and one is puzzled to under¬ 
stand how it is produced unless it is explained. 
These Japanese scraps are cheap and easily 
got everywhere. A coat of varnish is some¬ 
times applied, but unless it be bookbinders’ 
varnish it is likely to turn the white of the 
paper yellow. The same treatment is also 
applied to the panels of the doors, and to the 
frieze of the drawing or dining-room walls 
with excellent effect. The plan of putting the 
fans quite flatly on the walls or doors pro¬ 
duces a better appearance than our own of 
simply fastening the fans up without doing 
anything to them. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER. 


'When I was crossing tlie Atlantic I noticed 
several bolsters for the head, which are better 
than pillows for supporting it in the long 
hours passed in the deck-chair. There were 
several kinds, such as melon shape, a diamond 
or round form, and small square pillows; but 
the best seemed to be a round fat bolster made 


exactly as the old-fashioned bolsters used to 
be with rounds cut for the ends. The general 
material seemed to be black or dark-hued 
satin, on which a powdering was embroidered 
of tiny forget-me-nots, roses or daisies, the 
last-named without leaves. A long loop and 
handsome bow are firmly fastened at one side, 


which can be hung on the back of the deck¬ 
chair if desired. Black satin struck me as an 
excellent material ; beside feeling cool to the 
cheek it is handsome and well-wearing, and 
does not stain or show the effects of the 
numerous falls on deck and splashings with 
sea-water. 



MARSH MARIGOLDS. 

Bv ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “My Lady Marjorie,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

MR. HIGGINS PLAYS HIS TRUMP CARD. 

By the time Frank returned from town, 
the staff of servants had arrived, so that 
he immediately took his place in the 
mansion as master. He came over to 
the Farm usually once every day, some¬ 
times oftener, or chose to insist that Mr. 
Marphell must come back with him, to 
advise him on some knotty questions, 
and then contrived to keep him at “ The 
Birches,’* seeming as though he was 
never so happy as when his father by 
adoption was with him. Mr. Marphell 
on his return always gave the same 
account of Frank. 

“He works incessantly to get things 
to rights; everything is at sixes and 
sevens. Higgins mismanaged the 
estate frightfully, and the new man is 
not steady. Frank has dismissed him, 
and meantime has more than he can get 
through. People are so inconsiderate, 
they come in at all hours and take up 
his time, just as though he had nothing 
to do but listen to their long stories and 
complaints.” 

“ Is he really going to open his house 
by giving a party?” asked Ritchie, 
eagerly, “ or is he only in fun ? ” 

“ I don’t know about opening his 
house, it is all too open now ; but I 
believe he does mean to give a party 
during the winter. But here he is, you 
can get data by word of mouth.” 

“ Of course I must give a party,” said 
Frank, absently, “ and aunt must receive 
for me and do the honours, and all the 
clan must come, all we meet at Cousin 
Rufus’s every year. By the way, have 
you any message for Marion, I must go 
over and see Mrs. Trelawney soon. I had 

a very curious encounter in the east- 

But never mind that ; I want Ruth.” 

“ She is at work as usual,” said Mrs. 
Marphell. “ Dr. Seth has given a partial 
opinion, and is willing she should get 
part of the marsh drained this autumn, 
ready for operations next spring. She 
is naturally much elated, and is already 


planning what to do when the golden 
harvest ripens. Poor child, I fear she 
is doomed to disappointment.” 

“No,” said Frank, “ she will succeed. 
She owns the hard - working quality 
which commands success. Then with 
such an adviser as St. Clair, the most 
cautious man in the county, you need 
not fear failure. Ruth’s ship will sail 
into port with a Golden Argosy—in the 
course of time.” 

Frank broke off somewhat abruptly, 
and taking his hat sought Ruth in the 
marshes, where her factotum was at 
work with the men under direction of 
Dr. Seth. Ruth had to explain the work 
to Frank before she could withdraw her 
mind sufficiently from the absorbing 
business on hand, to perceive that her 
comrade was more than usually pre¬ 
occupied. 

“ Anything wrong, Frank ? ” 

He pulled a letter from his pocket. 

“ I told you,” he said, as Ruth walked 
up the garden with him, “ that Lady 
Beach is very much my friend. Well, 
she writes me that her husband has 
received several letters lately which give 
a most unfavourable account of my 
character. He is too generous to attach 
importance to anonymous letters, but 
Lady Beach says she is sure that 
Miriam has received the same, and you 
know she is a little narrow in her judg¬ 
ment, and would be biased.” 

“ I have long known that you have an 
enemy,” said Ruth. “At one time 
there were slanderous reports circulated 
about you in the neighbourhood here. 
Fortunately Mr. Fortescue heard them 
and contradicted them so strongly that 
they had no chance of surviving; and 
he preached a vigorous sermon about the 
sin of back-biting the very next .Sunday.” 

“He is a good fellow,” said Frank. 
“Well, I came to ask you if you would 
come over with me to-morrow to ‘ The 
Woodlands,’ and you might get an 

opportunity to talk to Miriam-” 

doubtfully. 

“Of course I will go,” said Ruth, 


heartily, “and I will do what I can 
with Miriam ; but-” she paused long¬ 

ing to say, “ I wish you could cure 
yourself of caring what this hard, cold, 
little creature thinks of you.” 

“ Oh,” said Frank, gratified by Ruth’s 
ready assent to his wishes, “ she thinks 
so much of your opinion, I am sure it 
must make an impression on her. Well, 
1 am over my head and ears in work— 
1 must go back. To-morrow then at 
three o’clock, Ruth.” 

Meantime an old man of sinister 
visage was setting forth across the 
Park to hold an interview with the 
proprietor of “The Birches.” He was 
a very harmless, quiet old man, and so 
the servants permitted him to wait in 
the hall for their master. During the 
hour that he was left alone, he of course 
made no effort to entertain himself. 
The pompous butler looked at him 
once or twice, and always found him in 
the same attitude, leaning on the head 
of his stick with half-closed eyes. He 
did not know that this same old creature 
could move with the stealthy step of a 
cat, and that he had made more than 
one effort to turn a certain door handle, 
opening from the hall. 

“ Too bad ! So he keeps his work-room 
locked up ; I thought J should get a 
chance of seeing what his lordship is 
working so hard upon. He can’t get 
back for an hour, for I saw him in the 
Marshes myself. Question ! is the hour 
ripe for my trump card. My empty 
purse answers that for itself. Well, I 
shall be in plenty to-morrow!” He 
sniggered so loud that the solemn butler 
came out of his pantry and surveyed the 
old man with a severe eye. 

Just then the hall-door was thrown 
open, and Frank came in. His eye 
rested curiously on the ex-steward, but 
his greeting disappointed that worthy ; 
it showed neither surprise nor dis¬ 
pleasure. 

“You want to see me on business ! 
Certainly ! Come this way.” 

Frank fitted a key to the door which 








USEFUL HINTS. 


the old man had already essayed to 
open, and with a gesture bade him 
precede him. 

It was the room which Frank had 
dreaded so much to enter, his father’s 
library. Higgins had expected to see 
the place littered with papers, but to his 
most uncomfortable surprise, it had not 
changed in any one particular since- 

“No, not that chair,” he said, cower¬ 
ing as Frank pointed out a certain seat 
near the desk. 

“What! Have you any association 
with that particular chair,” said Frank, 
in a slightly sarcastic tone. “ Let me 
see, how many years ago is it now since 
I had the pleasure of witnessing an 
interview between you and my father.” 

The old man’s jaw fell. He was not 
prepared for this. 

“ If you were present, and have a good 
memory, then,” said he, doggedly, “ you 
must know what I have come for to¬ 
day.” 

“ Oh, I have no doubt at all upon that 
point,” s^id Frank. “ You are hard up, 
and you are come to sell some of your 
secrets, learned as confidential clerk in 
a lawyer’s office.” 

“ I have come to sell what you will be 
obliged to buy,” said Higgins, gaining 
boldness ; “ and, if you refuse to give 
me my price, why, I can get it elsewhere, 
as you well know.” 

“ Those are the very words you used 
in that memorable interview of which 
we just now spoke. I am inclined how¬ 
ever to think you are mistaken. I will 
reply in my father’s words, ‘ Where are 
your proofs ? ’ ” 

“ Proofs ! I can tell my story at large, 
and back it up by dates, and you will 
find it hard indeed to hold up your head 
when I have had my say.” 

“In the meantime,” said Frank 
quietly, “you will remember that you 
are speaking to a son of his father, and 
you will moderate your words to suit the 
occasion.” 

“Your father was a rascally cheat— 
he even cheated me,” said Higgins, 
wrathfully. “ He promised me-” 

“No matter what ! ” said Frank 
quickly. “And it is quite unnecessary 
for you to tell your stoiy to me, but— 
you are at liberty to name your price as 
to your silence.” 

The old man chuckled, his bold, sly 
eyes swept the fine figure of the young 
man who was standing opposite to him 
from head to foot. For a moment he 
seemed to spread himself out like a 
vulture that has caught hold of its prey. 
He hugged himself with delight. 

“ I shall drag him down to the depths,” 


he murmured ; “I shall break his stub¬ 
born neck ! ” 

Frank stood with shrewd eyes reading 
the malicious, evil face ; was he in the 
power of a creature like this ? He looked 
at his watch. 

“ I am engaged on some important 
work,” he said quietly, “and as I have 
no doubt you came prepared with the 
sum you consider your story worth, I 
will ask you to name it at once.” 

“ I will take ten thousand in cash,’* 
said Higgins, rubbing his hands. 

“I expected as much! So you con¬ 
sider your soul worth so much money 
down. In a way it is reasonable, you 
might have demanded all, and probably 
would, had not a mysterious hand struck 
your fortune out of your grasp just as 
you had discovered that proof of your 
story existed.” 

Higgins stared in absolute amaze¬ 
ment. 

“ How—how ! ” he stammered. 

“That is my affair; perhaps your 
nefarious act in breaking open my pro¬ 
perty in search of papers is not the 
secret you imagine. Do you recognise 
this ? ” 

He held up a document which he took 
from a secret drawer of the desk. 

“ That paper ! ” stammered Higgins, 
his lip dropping. 

“ It has been in the hands of an ex¬ 
pert in London for some weeks, with 
some specimens of my father’s and of 
your handwriting. I have the opinion 
as to the forged signature. You are to 
be congratulated on your skill in cali- 
graphy,” said Frank lightly, as he care¬ 
fully locked away the paper. 

There was a long silence. 

“My story is still worth the price I 
named,” said the old man viciously; 
“and, as you say, had I that will there, 
I could demand all instead of a part.” 

“This is your last w r ord on the sub¬ 
ject, your last opportunity,” said Frank ; 
“ you hold to that sum, deliberately.” 

The old man smiled. “ Ten thousand 
is not much to secure silence as to a 
transaction such as that.” 

“ It is an interesting question, cer¬ 
tainly. I asked out of curiosity,” said 
Frank, with a thoughtful air. 

“Then I suppose we can consider the 
affair settled,” said Higgins, trembling 
with eagerness. “ Perhaps you will have 
the goodness to write me a cheque for 
the amount, my purse has been empty 
for some time. I have spared you, 
Frank Treherne, long enough, and 
now-” 

“You feel that you have me well in 
your power,” he said very quietly, while 
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his compressed lips showed how strongly 
he was repressing his feelings. 

“ I befriended your father, and I will 
befriend you-” 

“You are more than indulgent,” said 
Frank, coldly. “ But, unfortunately, you 
have come to the wrong man. Your 
superior information in my affairs must 
show you that I am not the principal 
in this business, that the moneys you lay 
claim to in point of fact are not mine to 
give away.” 

“Not the principal! ” The old man 
struggled to his feet, he trembled so 
greatly that his head shook as with 
palsy. “ You, you—you—you can’t— 
you daren’t.” 

“What is there to can and dare?” 
rejoined Frank, quietly. “ The affair is 
simply one of common honesty. This 
will is forged; it will be in the hands of 
the heir to the money you seem to desire 
to share this evening. It has only just 
returned to my possession, having”been 
for some weeks in the hands of experts. 
What the gentleman in question will 
choose to do for you I really am not 
prepared to say. He is a very upright, 
honourable man; you may be sure of 
justice, strict justice from him ; and this 
of course is all an honest man requires 
in the world.” 

“You will not give it up!” almost 
shrieked the old man. “A hundred 
thousand pounds—the estate is worth all 
that, and for a paltry ten thousand—I’ll, 
I’ll take five. I—you can’t, you daren’t.” 

He struck his fist with impotent rage. 

“You are an old man,” said Frank, 
in a white heat of rage which terrified 
the wretched creature into something 
like composure. “You are an old man, 
or I -would show you what I can dare do. 
Your age protects you. Go ! ” And 
the old man had no resource but to 
obey. Pie rose and staggered into the 
hall, wiping beads of sweat from his 
countenance. 

“ Show that man out, and if he comes 
again, remember you have my orders 
not to admit him,” said Frank in brief 
command to the footman as he crossed 
the hall. Higgins turned on the door¬ 
step, impotently shaking his fist at the 
speaker. 

“ I shall never come here again, Frank 
Treherne, never,” said he ; “ but— I 
shall be even with you one day, of that 
you may be sure. I have not waited 
fifteen years for nothing.” 

But Frank was out of hearing. A few 
minutes later his horse was brought to 
the door, and the young man mounted 
and rode away. 

(To be continued.) 


White-Rose Sachet. 

Nine ounces of powdered orris root, half an 
ounce of powered benzoic acid, thirty drops of 
oil of patchouly, thirty drops of oil of rhodium, 
three drams of oil of rose geranium, two drams 
of otto of rose. 

Cherry Blossom Perfume. 

Ten ounces of essence of peach blossom, one 
dram and a half of essence of mirbane (1 in xo), 
one ounce and a half of extract of violet. 


USEFUL HINTS. 

Spring Flowers. 

Ten ounces of extract of rose, ten ounces 
of extract of violet, three ounces of extract of 
cassie, one ounce and a half of extract of 
ambergris, one ounce and a half of extract of 
musk, one-cighth of an ounce of essence of 
bergamotte, three ounces of rose triple. 

Rose Triple. 

Three drams of otto of rose, twenty ounces 
of spirits of wine (dissolve). 


Moss-Rose Sachet. 

Eight ounces of white-rose sachet, twenty 
grains of musk grain opt., five drops of oil of 
santal flor, fifteen drops of oil of rose geranium, 
three drams of essence of ambergris, five drams 
of essence of musk. 

Stephan Otis. 

Five ounces of extract of white rose, three 
ounces of extract of jasmine, two ounces of 
extract of violet, one ounce of extract of storax. 
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THE GIRLS OWN RARER. 


HOW WE LIVE IN LONDON ON A POUND A WEEK. 


CHAPTER I. 
w ‘ What is life, father ? ’ 

‘ A battle, my child. ’ ” 

A. A. Proctor . 


NE of the hardest ex- 
ID eriences of a 
woman’s life comes 
to her when, stand¬ 
ing by the grave of 
her father or hus¬ 
band, she realises 
that henceforth her 
earthly stay is gone, 
and she must battle 
with the cold world 
alone—save for Him 
who careth for the tiny sparrows, and never 
forsakes His sorrowing children. Even that 
very independent, self-sufficing person, the 
new woman, would feel how forlorn and dark 
the future path appeared without the sup¬ 
port of the strong, loving arm and wise affec¬ 
tion which had hitherto protected her from 
the rough blasts of life. I do not think we 
ever comprehend the truth of Adelaide 
Proctor’s sadly beautiful words until a grief 
like this falls upon us. I know that I did 
not. Sorrow, trial, care, of the ordinary do¬ 
mestic type were familiar enough, but it was 
not until the death of as tender and noble a 
v father as ever shielded his only child from the 
sterner aspects of earthly existence that I 
learned the real meaning of the phrase, used 
so glibly by mortals in their prosperous days, 
whispered in accents of heart-bitterness when 
the spirit sinks in some de profundis of 
agony. The battle of life! Ay, it is a 
struggle, but for our purification, our uplifting. 
God so wills it, and in His wisdom educates 
ITis scholars in this rough school for the won¬ 
derful Beyond of glory supernal, when we 
shall be able to trace out the working of His 
providence on earth, and comprehend why our 
lives here are so full of striving and apparent 
loss. 

My father’s death compelled me to leave 
the sheltered home-life, and earn daily bread 
for my mother and myself. It was no easy 
task to gain a foothold. I had unfortunately 
no technical skill in any branch of women’s 
work to offer in the market of labour. My 
poor father, perhaps mistakenly, held tena¬ 
ciously to the opinions prevalent in his early 
days regarding girls being “ keepers at home,” 
and was consistently opposed to my learning 
a profession. 

“You do not want to leave home, May. 
Are you so discontented with it ? ” he would 
say. “ It was different in my mother’s time. 
Young women did not gad about so much by 
themselves, nor ape men in their dress and 
talk, and occupations ; yet they made good, 
sensible wives and mothers. Be a good child, 
and obey your mother, May.” 

Thus ended every attempt to impress my 
father with the advance of woman, and the 
necessity of making a girl self-reliant in 
business matters. He belonged to the old 
school, and in that school I was of course 
trained, while other girls of my acquaintance 
had the benefit of the higher education for 
women then first making itself popular, and 
afterwards were trained for various positions 
in life, wherein they successfully maintained 
themselves in delightful independence. I 
would here entreat every girl who may read 
this true sketch to make herself mistress of 
some art, to which she can turn for a means of 
livelihood should fortune prove adverse and 
throw her upon her own resources. Even 
with skilled labour to offer—whether of hand 
or brain—the competition is so keen that there 


is ever a difficulty of obtaining an appoint¬ 
ment. But without definite knowledge of 
any special calling, and at best but a slender 
acquaintance with business requirements, how 
wild is the hope of securing any post, even the 
most meagrely paid ! I remember well seeing 
an advertisement for a lady-clerk, which stated 
the salary at ten shillings weekly. For this 
magnificent sum they—the firm—required 
book-keeping, shorthand, and, preferably, a 
knowledge of type-writing from their prospec¬ 
tive employe l 

My experiences during that winter and 
spring, following my father’s death, would 
certainly be an amusing, if at times painful 
chapter. Among them I recall a visit to one 
of our most brilliant and noted journalistic 
lions, with whom I had a slight acquaintance. 
He received me with frank bonhomie , heard 
my modest request patiently, then, running his 
fingers through his hair, he exclaimed—“ Why 
on earth do all the women come to me for 
employment ? My dear young lady, I have 
eight women now on my staff, and I don’t see 
how I can possibly make you the ninth. 
Stay!” with a kindly glance at my black 
dress. “ ITave you had any business ex¬ 
perience ? ” 

Oh, that fatal question. I was compelled 
to answer it in the negative, and the good- 
natured journalist regretfully declared his 
inability to help me in any way. 

Hard as the trial was then, I do not now 
regret those months of weary searching for 
work. I learnt to sympathise with the “ out 
of work ” denizens of our great metropolis, 
and I never gaze upon the faces I pass in city 
streets, that bear the unmistakable hunger 
for employment, without a passionate pity 
swelling in my heart. I have been to their 
school myself, and personal acquaintance with 
a thing is the most effective education. How 
often have I turned away with quivering lips, 
and a very disagreeable choking in my throat 
after a disappointing refusal. 

In those dark days of my life I learned to 
love the cathedral as I had never done in 
happier times The solemn hush of that vast 
sanctuary quieted my rebellious murmurings ; 
while our church’s glorious comforting liturgy 
breathed its holy message of consolation and 
trust in God, lifting my thoughts beyond this 
transient changeful world, to that which is 
eternal and all-satisfying. How many a soul 
beside my own has had like reason to bless 
the services in St. Paul’s, wherein gather rich 
and poor, a successful merchant in broadcloth 
brushing sleeves with a toil-worn mechanic. 
The gentlewoman kneeling beside her poor 
sister, who mayhap sweeps out a city office, all 
—all needing encouragement to strive hope¬ 
fully, bravely in the battle of life. 


CHAPTER II. 

It is a long lane that never turns. After a 
goodly number of disappointments, I awoke 
one morning in early summer to find myself 
not, like Byron, famous, but with a slight 
variation of Goldsmith’s text, “ passing rich on 
fifty-two pounds a year.” An appointment 
was offered me at that salary and I thank¬ 
fully closed with it. I had hoped for a 
country life for a little while, but instead of 
the peaceful meadows and sweet influences of 
Nature to refresh my tired eyes, I was per¬ 
force obliged to enter that closely inhabited 
monotonous district known as the East End 
of London, and settle down to work of a 
most taxing character. I at first hesitated to 
take my mother there, but my modest stipend 
could not support two homes, so one hot 
summer morning I set forth on a house-hunt¬ 
ing expedition—a perfect novelty to me, be it 


remarked. Agent after agent I visited, in 
vain. Nowhere could I obtain a dwelling. 
The neighbourhood is a populous one, the 
house accommodation limited. Almost in des¬ 
pair I walked to the extreme end of the parish 
to the address of the last agent. The street 
was a fairly wide one, the houses tidy and 
respectable in appearance, while at the end of 
the roadway wide green fields lay stretched in 
the sunshine, as far as the eye could see, and 
a pleasant breeze from the river, near, though 
not visible, cooled my hot face. 

“Here at last,” said I to myself, “lean, 
I should think, find a habitation.” Alas ! 
The agent and-his family had that very morn¬ 
ing departed for their summer holiday, and 
their house was shut. Thanking the civil 
neighbour wlio gave me the information, I 
was disconsolately turning away when she said 
with a cheery little nod, “ Don’t you be dis¬ 
appointed, miss. The Lord will direct you.” 

Her words, oddly as they sounded, had the 
ring of sincerity. I have often recalled them, 
for almost immediately afterwards I found, 
not a dozen yards away, a house where the, 
to me, joyful notice appeared, “ Apartments 
to Let.” The clean look of the place promised 
well, and I followed the landlady upstairs 
with an inward conviction that my quest was 
ended. The flat contained a large bow- 
windowed sitting-room, which looked out 
upon the road with the pleasant green fields 
at each end, and as we afterwards discovered, 
the long lines of electric lamps which light 
the Docks to enliven the view at night. A 
commodious, well-fitted kitchen, smaller bed¬ 
room and a bath-room completed the pre¬ 
mises I was glad to engage at the rental of 
seven shillings per week, a sum which I 
admit bears a somewhat large proportion to 
my income; but considering all things, I do 
not think it too extravagant—for London. 
The following fortnight saw us duly in¬ 
stalled in our new home prepared to make 
the best of it. My mother brought her 
sound common-sense into action, and we 
decided that we would not be ashamed to 
perform our own domestic duties, excepting 
only the help a strong woman might give us 
at special seasons of extra cleaning. I may 
here observe that if people chose to conform 
to their circumstances and use the health and 
ability God has given to them without so 
much false pride about “ not doing menial 
work,” there are many unhappy persons who 
would lose their anxieties at once. Life in 
London is not a bad or unwholesome one 
provided you have a contented spirit and 
possess enough moral strength to abandon 
the “genteel” fringes of aristocratic quarters 
where living is so expensive, for some respect¬ 
able but homely district where the income 
will double its spending value, and a cosy 
little home can be made which no one need 
be sorry to visit. 

I do not hold a brief for town-life versus 
country-life, for each has its advantages and 
drawbacks. But this I do say, that a sensible 
practical girl or woman will make herself 
satisfied wherever her lot may be cast; and 
although the country has its own charm, I 
believe the majority of city-bred people are 
more fitted for a town-life. There is work to 
be done in these noisy populous streets, and 
those who dislike the solitude of a rural exis¬ 
tence can there find paths of usefulness, where 
all their education and refinement of breeding 
can be put to noble account. I remember a 
friend of our own, a Welshman full of the pas¬ 
sionate love his race bear for Nature, who when 
appointed to a town curacy was asked if he 
did not regret very much the change from his 
country parish to a working centre of London. 
His reply was given with ready ardour— 
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FRIENDSHIP, 

By ANNE BEALE. 


For as brother yearns to brother 
AVith an instinct God imparts, 
Noble natures know each other 
By the impulse of their hearts. 
Honest purpose, high endeavour, 
Glance at once from eye to eyi 
Strangers are made friends for ev 
By this Godlike sympathy. 


IVY FOR FRIENDSHIP. 
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THE GIRLS OWN PAPER. 


“ I love and miss the country a little. But 
you know men are of more interest than 

trees.” 1 , 1 j 

Truly so. How many a hard-worked 
clergyman in city parishes would be thankful 
for "the presence of some high-bred gentle¬ 
women to reside among his people and in¬ 
fluence them towards higher aims of life. 
Ladies of slender means would thus confer 
real and great assistance in this way without 
any drain upon their incomes, which as I said 
above, can be more thriftily economised in 
working-class localities than in fashionable 
ones, if only the attempt to vie with wealthy 
friends be abandoned, the habits of life be 
simple, and above all, that ridiculous notion 
about “ domestic ” work being derogatory to 
one’s dignity be wholly surrendered. A 
gentlewoman can never lose her dignity by 
the performance of manual work, whether in 
her kitchen peeling potatoes—yes, I know 
they make our white fingers very brown and 
rough, but a little lemon juice and olive oil 
will easily repair the damage, and God gave 
us hands to use —or in the pretty sitting-room 
her taste has decorated so daintily, she is her 
own sweet gracious self. 

The word decorated has acted upon my 
thoughts somewhat like the brake upon a 
railway engine, and bids me remember that I 
am, without apologising for my short lecture, 
not keeping strictly to the point at issue, to 
which I return at once. The first thing which 
we looked rather askance upon in “ our flat” 
was the close American stove, and its next- 
door neighbour the “ sink,” a sorry little 
specimen of iron from which the paint was 
nearlv worn off. A pot of enamel remedied 
that/but the sink itself remained a very in¬ 
artistic object. 

“ If only that could be hidden somehow, 
the room would not look very unlike a nice 
breakfast-room,” said my mother. She has a 
genius for Qvercoming difficulties, and after a 
little consideration arranged for a curtain 
drawn on two rods of thick wire to be 
fastened across the recess, completely hiding 
the necessary but objectionable sink. At the 
other end of the room stands a long dresser 
with shelves to the ceiling and cupboards 
below; but as the whole erection, except the 
mahogany top, is painted in two pretty art 
shades of green, we arranged it to look as 
much like an open cabinet as possible. And 
really it looks very pretty with the rich old- 
fashioned china displayed upon the shelves. 

We had a tiresome time getting things in 
order, but when all that could be done then 
was completed my mother solemnly sat down, 
and murmured— 

“ Now, May, we must consider the best way 
to lay out our luxurious income. We shall 
not be able to afford meat every day, with the 
rent we have to pay and other things.” 

a Oh yes. Make yourself content, mater. 

I have arranged it all,” and I produced, with 
a feeling of importance, a slip of paper upon 
which I had jotted down our items of ex¬ 
penditure. 

“When the rent is paid we have exactly 
thirteen shillings left of that wee bright 
sovereign,” I said, laying the coin on the table. 

Poor mother. She looked wistfully at it 
and sighed. I went on quickly, assuming a 
mock-serious tone. 

“Now all we can allow for groceries is the 
sum of four shillings. Our ‘ cow ’ will require 
ten pence, our greengrocer and fruiterer will 
supply our table with his commodities, for the 
modest amount of one shilling and sixpence, 
and I have, as you know, effected a small life 
insurance, the premium on which is sixpence 
weekly.” . 

“ But what about coal ? ” interposed my 

mother. 

“ That is indispensable, of course. I should 
prefer to have it in by the ton, but as our 


cellarage is limited to that spacious cupboard 
under the obnoxious sink, we must be content 
with a hundredweight at a time, the present 
price for which is a shilling.” And I remark 
here that, excepting those trying winter weeks 
when coals became so dear, we have rarely 
exceeded that sum. Our stove is a gem of 
its kind, and we do not often require more 
than one fire at a time. Perhaps in winter we 
average one hundredweight and a half per 
week, because we are chilly mortals, and could 
more easily do without food than fire. 

The next item on my housekeeping list was 
meat. We had been accustomed to high 
prices, and could scarcely believe in the quality 
of beef for which our obliging little butcher 
asked only sevenpence per pound. But I 
never have eaten much finer meat than the 
nice tiny joints he sells us at that price. 
Herein we prove the marketing facilities of a 
working neighbourhood, much to our comfort 
and convenience. For the sum of two and 
eightpence we can obtain meat for six days out 
of the seven, and on that other day we get a 
little fish for the sake of change in our simple 
menu. Occasionally we indulge in vegetarian 
dinners, as vegetables are good, cheap, and 
easily obtained. A favourite dish of this 
kind is a savoury pie, the recipe for which was 
discovered on a packet of mixed herbs. Three 
pounds of potatoes costing three halfpence 
or rather less, one pound of Spanish onions 
one penny, two tablespoonfuls of tapioca, cost¬ 
ing a halfpenny, one teaspoonful of sweet 
herbs, two ounces of butter, with a little 
pepper and salt, and a small quantity of 
water. Bake in a moderate oven. This 
recipe is really very nice and tasty, and is so 
very inexpensive. 

I am not writing a cookery lecture. Were 
I doing so I could give many equally good, 
even better dishes, whose nourishing qualities 
are decidedly greater than the leathern steak, 
or spoilt chop, which you obtain in some 
kitchens. Many a poor gentlewoman, if she 
would use her dainty fingers to prepare such 
simple but nourishing food, would enjoy far 
better health than she at present does. I am 
aware that women who earn their living pro¬ 
fessionally cannot devote much time to 
domestic duties, but I am specially thinking 
of ladies whose small private means release 
them from the necessity of working for their 
livelihood, but need very economical manage¬ 
ment to make ends meet. To such as these 
domestic matters should be very fascinating. 
Housekeeping work is certainly health-giving. 
The exercise, the interest acts so beneficially 
upon us physically that the mind also benefits 
greatly. Our views of life are clearer, more 
cheerful; we have the relief of knowing that 
our income is more than sufficient to cover 
our expenses. 


CHAPTER IIT 

“ Oh, Thou, who made the country 
Guard the town.” 


In my list of contingent expenditure I alluded 
to one item which is in my opinion very 
important. While men are recommended to 
insure their lives, and wisely, people rarely 
think how equally essential it is for women to 
do so. For the sake of a few pence weekly, 
a sufficient sum of money is provided whereby 
funeral expenses can be covered, and surviving 
friends be spared any inconvenience. Such a 
thoughtful, and to an independent mind 
necessary provision for the inevitable future, 
is, I believe, incumbent upon women as much 
as men, particularly now, in our present age 
with so large a number of women workers, who 
have to endure the great strain of business life, 
which certainly tends to shorten their earthly 
existence. When our insurance premium—paid 


quarterly, but the money is put aside weekly— 
is settled, there remains, after all housekeep¬ 
ing dues are accounted for, the sum oi hall- 
a-crown. This sum is the most difficult item 
of all, lor it has a very bad habit of melting 
away in a most unaccountable manner. Nearly 
sixpence of it goes in periodical literature, for 
my great extravagance lies in that direction. I 
can cheerfully dine on bread and cheese, sup on 
potatoes, wear much-mended gloves and a 
bonnet two years old with perfect equanimity, 
but deprive me of books and current journals, 
and I am disconsolate indeed. A\ ith the re¬ 
maining two shillings at our disposal muc h has 
to be done, as it represents the only available 
margin for incidental expenses, dress, doctor, 
holidays, etc. Since we came here our bealth 
has been very good, despite the unpleasant 
atmosphere charged with fumes from the 
chemical and other factories. Hence we have 
most happily had no medical expenses. Our 
pleasures are simple enough, but not without 
charm. Within little less tlian an hour’s walk 
are the beautiful Kentish heights, and lovely 
woods containing most romantic old ruins of 
some palace or abbey, 1 forget which. No 
one could desire a prettier spot for a pic-nic. 
Then if anyone has a taste for curious “ charac¬ 
ter” scenes, a stroll through the Docks will afford 
material for amusement, not to say thought. 
For there may be met representatives of every 
race, well-nigh every nation. The smooth 
faces of the Chinese cooks, the swarthy beetle- 
browed Lascars, thick-lipped jet black negroes, 
yellow Malays, fiery South Americans, pass you 
in a bewildering stream chattering like mon¬ 
keys, the variety of dialects a modern Babel. 
And the garments worn are a study. All 
shades and shapes, from the dirty calico tunic 
stained with oil and soot of a Sidi boy to the 
gay, blue-sashed, pale red robe of some well-to- 
do Indian, whose grave dignity would lead you 
to suppose him a prince of his race, but is in 
reality merely steward to the Lascar firemen. 

One of the quaintest sights I ever saw was 
the arrival of a boat-load of these gentry at 
the quay-side. Such a motley group—all 
ages, all sizes, all nationalities, it seemed, came 
tumbling out, dragging the most miscellaneous 
assortment of belongings imaginable with 
them as they landed. How they laughed, 
chattered, grimaced, shouting the most despe¬ 
rate things, and making as much ado oyer 
their work as though they had six boats in¬ 
stead of one to unload, while ever and again 
a singularly-soft wailing cry penetrated the 
hubbub. I caught the word “Allah,” and 
my companion, who understood them, said 
that was their way of invoking God’s help in 
their undertaking. As I stood and watched 
the noisy throng, the contrast between these 
children of the East and the calm, amused 
Western faces struck me. Above, looking 
over the bulwarks of a mighty Peninsular and 
Oriental steamer, lounged some officers laugh¬ 
ing at the antics going on below. What a 
difference between these masterful, purposeful 
Anglo-Saxons and the races of the Eastern 
world ! Looking, I felt I could understand 
why the march of civilisation has travelled 
from east to west, and the imperial sceptre of 
dominion passed to the Occident. 

There is no lack of interest, in a town life, 
even in what has been called the gloomy 
East End. Monotonous and mean, sordid, 
unlovely if you will, but not uninteresting by 
any means. Every day you meet fresh varie¬ 
ties of human character, every day some good 
deed of most heroic unselfishness. Your 
sympathies are stirred, your deeper thoughts 
quickened, your interest in what are called 
social problems strengthened. To retire to 
the country, and there lead a secluded life is 
very peaceful, and very selfish if it is a per¬ 
manent thing, particularly for educated, healthy 
young women. I am not sure that many would 
care for such an existence, tranquil though it 
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may be. We are born into the world not to 
find the easiest way of slipping through it, 
but to live for others, to help others to have 
better times. After all, the actual question 
simplifies into a very plain concrete fact, 
“ Where does my duty lie ? Can I best serve 
God and humanity in the country ? Then 
there is my place. But if the town, until its 
teeming population and busy life appeals to 
me with all the force of a Divine command, 
then let me dwell in the midst of my people, 
to help, and guide, and bless them.” 

I could not now live in the country, what¬ 
ever I might choose when the frosty touch of 
life’s winter lays its snow on my head. 1 love 
the town, for its needs, its woes, its sin and 
suffering cry out to me. Oh, the good women 
are doing, and can do in the city’s populous 
streets ! Truly many are ministering angels 
in the sad homes of want and disease, and we 
want more. 

“You will have no society there,” remarked 
a friend to me when I decided to live “ down 
by the river.” 

“No, I suppose not. But we are within 


half an hour of Central London, and I can find 
some friends,” I replied. 

He was so far right. I admit that we are 
destitute of what is called “ Society ” with a 
big S. The clergy, the local doctors and one 
or two church-workers comprise our select 
little coterie. But we have some delightful 
hours together, and enjoy our informal social 
gatherings very much. It is friendship worthy 
of the name ; and although, seeing we are all 
young people, circumstances of worldly for¬ 
tune may improve with vears, I think we 
shall then look back with a' sigh to those days 
when all were so merry and genuinely sym¬ 
pathetic. Happiness is so coy a nymph that 
she is found when not pursued. Make up 
your mind with a stedfast purpose to be help¬ 
ful and you are sure to be happy. A pound a 
week is not a large amount wherewith to 
make ends meet; but our life testifies that 
it can be made enough, and go farther if 
properly expended than twice the sum 
thoughtlessly or ignorantly spent, while I 
know we enjoy our lives and do not find them 
narrow or dull. The work brings one into 


contact with two very different classes. One the 
“masses” with their needs and, scarcely ar¬ 
ticulate as yet, aspirations; the other, the noble 
men and women who are loyally endeavouring 
to raise and educate these aspirings to proper 
ideals, uplifting the labouring classes to a richer 
life. This society is the best earth can give, 
whether found in town or country. 

As I write these closing sentences my eyes 
rove over to the distant line of the Docks, and 
gleaming their soft clear light in ordered ranks 
I see the electric lamps, guarding like watch¬ 
ful sentinels the ships behind. It is night, and 
all is still beneath the starry sky; but in our 
ears comes a low muffled sound like the roll 
of surf on a western beach. It is the voice of 
London, or the beating of its heart if vou like 
better the simile. And as I listen, looking at 
the calm above and hearing the tokens of vague 
unrest below, my heart sends up a fervent 
petition to the throne of— 

. “ Him who keeps 
I he vast and helpless city while it sleeps.” 

Lloyd Lester. 


M ungo the ichneumon, whose 
early life was chronicled in 

ture,” has now been a house¬ 
hold pet for about six years, 

years old. I do n o t know how 
long these animals generally 
Jive, but as yet Mungo shows no signs of age 
or infirmity. He is as full of fun, and as 
inquisitive as ever, but not so bent upon mis¬ 
chief as in his youthful days. He now has 
the range of house and garden, and goes 
wherever he likes without even a collar to re¬ 
mind him of captivity. The chief trouble is 
in connection with my visitors, those at least 
who have a strong objection to “ wild 
animals ” about the house. Nothing can 
possibly be less “ wild ” than Mungo, for he 
is just like a tame cat. He does not dream 
of biting or scratching, and is never so happy 
as when curled up in the lap of some indulgent 
friend, yet as he unfortunately looks like a 
ferret, many people find it very hard to believe 
that he can be perfectly harmless. 

Mungo delights to spend his mornings 
basking in the sun, on the window-sill of my 
bed-room, where he is sufficiently elevated to 
watch all that goes on in the garden. He 
is scarcely ever really asleep; as Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling says so truly, in the delightful 
account he gives of an Indian mongoose in 
his Jungle Book, “He is eaten up from 
nose to tail with curiosity,” and whilst seem¬ 
ing to slumber, the active little cinnamon- 
coloured nose is ever on the work sniffing out 
the varied movements of the household. 

As summer comes on we naturally let the 
fires die out, and Mungo strongly disapproves 
of this custom, for he dearly loves to bask 
on a little wool mat before a hot lire; now, 
however, he. adopts another plan ; when he 
finds the fire is out he quietly climbs over the 
wire guard, goes under the grate and there lies 
down amongst the warm ashes; he has even 
done this whilst there remained some fire in 
the grate, and I much fear he may make an 
auto-da-fe of himself some day by setting his 
long hair alight, which would be a terrible 
fate indeed for our cherished pet. 

Mungo’s love of warmth leads to another 
undesirable habit. He will steal into the bed¬ 
rooms and hide himself under the duvets , and 


MUNGO —A STUDY. 

By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN. 

low be it spoken, he has been found cosily 
rolled up in a night-dress. It may naturally 
be asked, “ Why is he not kept in a suitable 
wired-in place where he can do no harm ? ” 
Simply because he makes himself perfectly 
miserable in confinement. He tears at the 
wirework till his paws are bleeding, and 
foams at the mouth with misery and rage. No 
one could keep an amiable little animal in 
such purgatory; it would be kinder to end 
its life at once, and such a fate cannot be 
even thought of. Mungo is a diplomatist ; 
liberty he has schemed to obtain, and after 
years of astute planning, and almost reason¬ 
ing, he has reached his end and we must 
acknowledge ourselves beaten, for to all in¬ 
tents and purposes he is now master of the 
situation and may do pretty much what he 
pleases. 

There is however still a crumpled rose-leaf 
in his lot; the softest bed and the sunniest 
nook to bask in will not satisfy Mungo without 
human society, and as we cannot give up 
all other occupations in order to sit with him, 
he is often to be seen wandering about like an 
unquiet spirit, until he finds some friendly lap 
where he can curl himself up and enjoy all 
those conditions of warmth, ease, and society 
which form his idea of perfect bliss. I am 
sure Mungo is a staunch Conservative as to 
his political views; he hates changes of any 
kind, since they interfere with his personal 
comfort and methodical habits. He likes to 
have a morning sleep on a sunny spot, and 
then his profound interest in a certain 
rhododendron bed where rabbit-holes and 
mole tracks are to be found, leads him to steal 
across the lawn and disappear amongst the 
bushes. I rather fancy he has grand times 
there, for if I attempt to coax him to come 
with me, his pert little nose will appear 
amidst-the leaves, and with a frisk and a leap 
of absolute disobedience and fun he will 
return to his playground, and remain there 
till it pleases him to come indoors again. 
His next desire' is to enjoy a quiet afternoon 
under a warm duvet, and as he behaves with 
absolute propriety and only covets warmth 
and quietness, I am indulgent enough to allow 
him the luxury of being in my room until 
evening, when he is fed, wrapped up in a wool 
mat and piece of baize, and placed safely in 
his cage for the night. It has been an interest 


to me to make a study of the character of 
my mongoose, for a wild creature rendered 
perfectly tame by unvarying kind treatment 
gives one an excellent opportunity of observ¬ 
ing the real nature of the animal. I fear I 
must own that Mungo is absolutely selfish, 
his one idea is to enjoy perfect liberty and 
have his own way in everything. 

After six years’ petting he knows me well 
as his friend and purveyor, but he has not an 
atom of affection ; he has apparently no mode 
of manifesting regard; the expression of his 
face never alters, he does not try to lick my 
hand or make any greeting sound. He lilies 
to jump into my lap simply because it is a 
comfortable place, and as he is very timid at 
any unwonted sound, he will run to me for 
protection, but I am afraid he views me as a 
means of attaining comfort, food and warmth, 
and nothing more. All this does not prevent 
my liking the curious little animal, but one 
cannot but be struck by the immense difference 
between its nature and that of the faithful dog, 
whose devotion to his master will lead him to 
refuse his food, to take long toilsome journeys, 
to wait patiently for weaiy hours in cold wind 
and biting frost when bidden to guard his 
owner’s flock, aye, and even to yield up his life 
if necessary to do his master service. All this 
shows, what I have often remarked before, that 
to those who are observant of the fact, there 
is as much difference between the characters of 
various animals, and even between those of 
individuals of the same species as may be 
found in human beings. Possibly Mungo is a 
selfish specimen of his race j there may exist 
brilliant exceptions abounding in affection and 
other noble qualities. I can only describe him 
as he is, and judging by his small cranium and 
its peculiar flattened formation, I should 
imagine he is formed to be, not a pattern of 
all the virtues, but a creature of one idea, and 
that, snake-killing. To be proficient in that 
art all the characteristics I have noted in this 
animal are specially needed, such as lynx-like 
watchfulness, undaunted courage, persistent 
curiosity and determination to care for himself 
under all circumstances. 

We must therefore wink at his failure in 
moral goodness, and admire the way in which 
he carries out the purpose for which he was 
made. He worthily adonis his own special 
niche in creation. 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF CARD-LEAVING. 

By S. F. A. CAULFEILD. 



is an undeniable fact that the whole universal 
creation within our mortal ken, or stretching 
away into invisible, and almost illimitable space, 
must be ruled by certain laws. A “ needs be ” 
exists for a wonderful and complicated ma¬ 
chinery, whereby all things are governed and 
held in place by an infinitely wise and almighty 
providence, which from the grandest works of 
creation, down to the minutest living organisms, 
holds all in their fitting place and permits of 
no confusion. No creature, no atom exists 
that does not show its subjection to these 
Divine laws. So, likewise, all our trivial 
works, words and ways must be regarded as 
trifling only when compared to those of the 
supreme Creator of the universe, and must 
take pattern, in however humble a degree, 
from the exactitude and perfect order dis- 
plaved by that Higher Power. 

It may, at first sight, provoke a smile when, 
from scanning the title of this little article, 
my readers proceed to note the grave intro¬ 
ductory words that follow. But great prin¬ 
ciples underlie all rules of good breeding, as I 
have before represented to them, and demon¬ 
strated also very elaborately, as I hope. And 
we may also trace them to a certain degree 
even in the apparently unmeaning rules and 
exactions of etiquette. 

Do not feel superior, my reader, to what 
may appear insignificant. Try to realise the 
grand axiom that “ nothing is a trifle,” noth¬ 
ing is beneath your consideration. By an 
everywhere existing and divine ordinance we 
are under obligations of good will and service 
to our fellows, both high and low, as well as 
to those duties which exclusively relate to our 
Creator, and these are all distinctly specified 
in Ploly Writ. Amongst our duties to our 
neighbour we find that we must be “ pitiful ” 
and “ courteous,” “gentle” and “unto all 
pleasing,” “ rendering honour to whom 
honour” (is due), “condescending to men of 
low estate,” and bound to “ show hospitality 
without grudging.” To assist in carrying-out 
these obligations it was necessary to adopt a 
code of rules which should be of general ac¬ 
ceptance, so that there should be no con¬ 
fusion ; but that in all our intercourse, one 
with another, everything should be “ done 
decently and in order,” and so as to “ give no 
offence to any man.” In obedience to such 
commands as those quoted from Holy Writ, we 
shall “ walk in the ways of wisdom ” and shall 
assuredly find them “ ways of pleasantness,” 
and that “ all her paths are peace.” 

And now, remembering that “ courtesy” is 
of Divine obligation, as well as the constant 
endeavour to be “ pleasing ” “ unto all,” we 
may find innumerable little ways and means 


of fulfilling our duty to our neighbour, no 
great acts of devotion and self-denial being 
often required of us. The little friendly cour¬ 
tesies of society, such as obtain in our several 
ranks of life, are therefore never to be despised, 
nor ungraciously withheld from those around 
us, nor any mistakes made, nor misapprehen¬ 
sions occur to disturb the friendly intercourse 
between us and our associates. A well-defined 
code of rules has been laid down by common 
consent, extending to the mere custom of 
“ card-leaving ” and complimentary visitings. 

The use made of visiting-cards constitutes a 
species of “sign language,” the little cards 
bearing our names carrying a message that 
needs no interpretation by word of mouth nor 
by letter. For example, it denotes a reciprocal 
feeling on our part as to the forming of a 
friendly social intercourse, in return for a visit 
received. It may denote our willingness to 
take the initiative in the welcome of a new 
resident in our neighbourhood. It may 
acknowledge our obligation for hospitality 
accepted. It may express our solicitude in 
cases of illness, and our sympathy in those of 
bereavement, as well as of congratulation on 
some happy family event. Without, it may 
be, a single word written upon them beyond 
our name and address, we may show both 
friendship, appreciation of hospitality, and that 
sympathy in joy or sorrow which it is incum¬ 
bent on us to express, if we would “rejoice 
with them that do rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep.” 

From the numerous answers given in this 
magazine on the subject of complimentary 
visits, and the usages of polite society in 
reference to the “ leaving of cards,” it is 
evident that a brief article thereupon will be 
acceptable to many. The cards themselves 
and the persons entitled to use them should 
be considered in the first place. There are 
titles of distinction which can, and others 
which cannot, appear on a visiting-card, nor 
may they be used as a prefix in giving a 
personal introduction. For example, the title 
of “ Honourable ” must be dropped when you 
introduce the possessor to a stranger, and it 
may not be placed on a visiting-card. But the 
case is different in regard to the address given 
on a letter, or on any printed list; when it 
must be invariably prefixed to the Christian 
name if unmarried, or preceding “Mrs.” 
The habit amongst ill-informed if not vulgar 
persons usually below the circle of upper- 
class society, of omitting the prefix “ Mr. ” or 
“Miss” is inadmissible amongst thoroughly 
well-taught and highly-bred persons. In the 
case of women it is usually an indication of 
masculine proclivities. It is rough and 
unfeminine, although many young women of 
really womanly natures may copy the style 
from others less well-bred than themselves, 
and not from any innate roughness. In any 
case the omission of the common prefix of 
“ Mr.,” “ Mrs.” or “ Miss ” may be con¬ 
demned as very “bad form” amongst those 
who claim to be regarded as belonging to the 
class distinguished by the term “ gentle.” 

I can remember the time when women’s 
visiting-cards were tinted and embossed. One 
example is still fresh in my memory, which 
was of a delicate pink colour; and stamped 
with rays, springing outwards from the name 
in the centre, where they were very fine, and 
widened as they diverged from it, to the outer 
edges. The cards were covered with a shining 
paste, or enamel, whether of a plain white, or 
coloured, which could not be written upon, 
and was chipped off if the card were bent. 
But no such fashion now exists. The incon¬ 


venience experienced, when it was desirable 
to write upon this composition was an objection 
which an equally smooth, hot-pressed card does 
not present. The style of engraving which 
they bear, whether in ordinary writing, Roman 
capitals, or old English type, is perfectly non- 
essential ; and a matter of unrestricted personal 
fancy. But if in ordinary writing-style, 
flourishes are very inelegant, and out of place, 
and have a vulgar appearance. They seem 
to present an index to the character, to a 
certain extent, of the writer ; and to denote a 
good deal of ostentation; which is always 
very objectionable. The form and dimensions 
of the card itself, is simply a matter of fashion 
at the time of purchase; as also the question 
of a pure white, or a cream-coloured hue, and 
the thickness or thinness of the card. It is 
usual to place the permanent address in the 
dexter corner, and if a man’s card, the name 
of his club in the other. The daughters of 
the house should have their names engraved 
under that of their mother; but if she be 
dead, and they be of full age, they may have 
a card of their own, inscribed, “ The Misses 

So-and-So,” or “Miss-,” and underneath 

it, “ Miss Julia-.” 

If visiting with a friend, and you chance to 
have no card with you, inscribe your name 
underneath hers. But if the case be reversed 
and you oblige her by adding hers, write it 
above your own. All titles, with the ex¬ 
ception of “the Hon.,” as before observed, 
and furthermore, of Baronet (or “ Bart.”), 
together with the distinctions indicated by 
the initials “K.G.,” “K.T.,” “ D.L.,” and 
“M.P.,” and such-like, should be omitted on 
a visiting-card. The custom of inscribing the 
names of a husband and wife on the same 
card is no longer correct, according to present 
usage; but when a brother and sister keep 
house together, the sister’s card (which is 
always of full size, not small, like a man’s) 
should likewise bear her brother’s name above 
her own, not “ Mr. and Miss ” So-and-So, on 
a line, as though they were man and wife, ac¬ 
cording to the practice now no longer in 
fashion; and so, likewise, when the eldest 
daughter keeps house for her widowed father, 
she has his name inscribed above her own. 
After dinners, afternoon receptions, parties, 
suppers, and, in fact, after all entertainments, 
with the exception of luncheons and teas, cards 
should be personally left. When persons “in 
society ” leave town, in accordance with general 
custom, when the season is over, it has ceased to 
be customary to leave farewell cards, inscribed 
with « T. T. L.,” « P. P. C.,” or “ P. D. A.,” 
and the “ thanks” returned to inquirers after 
illness or other domestic affliction, are not 
printed nor written, on special cards designed 
for the purpose; which was de rigueur till quite 
recently. The ordinary visiting-card without 
inscription, and thanks verbally given, are now 
regarded as an equally gracious acknowledg¬ 
ment; but when calling to make inquiry 
after a friend or family, in cases of sickness or 
other affliction, write “ To Enquire ” at the 
top of your card ; if married, on your husband’s 
as well as on your own ; unless the case be that 
of a confinement, it would not be etiquette to 
leave your husband’s. A widow’s period of 
seclusion may be known as terminated by her 
sending (not leaving) her cards to her friends, 
before which indication on her part, it would 
be intrusive to call for the purpose of a visit 
and personal interview. No wedding nor 
funeral cards are now in use. Some member 
of the family, appointed so to do by the 
persons chiefly concerned, writes to give 
invitations, and due notice of the dates. 
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A first visit should be returned within a 
week at most, whether the visitor were ad¬ 
mitted, or had to leave a card only. The 
resident of longest date in any locality has the 
privilege of taking the initiative, and calling 
first. But when there is an acknowledged 
precedence in right of bearing a title, pre¬ 
cedence in the option of calling must be 
accorded to those of the highest rank. It 
would be an act of very intrusive assumption 
for any untitled gentlewoman, however nobly 
born, to make the first call on a titled member 
of her own class “in Society,” apart from the 
familiar intercourse which* obtains between 
friends in a more simple and homely way. 
Cards are now left wholesale when making*a 
round of visits, and by general consent are 
accepted as equivalent 'to a personal visit, a 
practice which was in former days regarded as 
very uncomplimentary and offensive. Should 
the acquaintance whose visiting-card has been 
left be one who holds a higher position in 
society than yourself, do not ask whether she 
be “ at home” for the purpose of paying a 
visit in return for the mere receipt of her 
card. 

There is one rule which may never be set 
aside in the question of card-leaving, viz., that 
they may never be sent by post. If unable, 
for any special reason, to leave them in person, 
they may be sent by a servant or private mes¬ 
senger. Gentlemen may leave cards on ladies, 
but ladies do not call on them, excepting on 
the occasion of a dinner, party, or other enter¬ 
tainment at which she has been a guest, pro¬ 
vided that such party were given at his private 
residence. But it would scarcely be a settled 
custom for her to leave her card on him, were 
the hospitality to be shown at a club or hotel. 
In the case of an ambassador (or a minister) a 
lady is at liberty to leave her card on him at 
the Embassy, and, if she be married, with that 
of her husband. A mother does not leave 
her sons’ cards, nor does a sister those of her 
brothers. TV hen on a card-leaving expedition, 


HAPPY ON PRINCIPLE . 

• if the lady called upon be married, leave two of 
your husband’s cards with one of your own ; 
if a widow, or unmarried, leave one of his 
cards and one of yours. If there be a husband 
living at the house where you leave cards, then 
send in one of your own (as a lady does not 
leave them on men) but two of his (your hus¬ 
band’s), as men may “ pay their respects ” to 
ladies in this manner. 

TVhen calling for the purpose cf seeing a 
friend, and she be at home, do not announce 
yourself by giving your card to the servant to 
be presented, but give your name, very dis¬ 
tinctly pronounced, to the servant who is to 
conduct you to the reception-room; and, if 
you be married and unaccompanied by your 
husband, leave two cards for him, on taking 
your departure, on the liall-table, or one only 
if there be no master of the house. 

Supposing that there were daughters already 
in society, you should leave a card for them 
turned up at one side if for more than one ; 
and if by chance you failed to bring out a 
second card, or had only one left after making 
many visits, it is permissible to fold up the 
side of that which you leave for the lady of 
the house, to indicate that you have not for¬ 
gotten the daughters of the house, nor failed 
in showing them due attention. In great 
houses a hall-porter is kept, who enters the 
names of visitors, and distinguishes between 
those who seek admission as visitors, and those 
who leave cards only; as these memoranda serve 
as a guide to the lady of the house when re¬ 
turning the attentions she has received in a 
similar manner. 

TVhen people have neither the leisure nor 
the means of keeping up a large circle of 
acquaintances, and have but a very limited 
number with whom they are on more or less 
friendly and intimate terms, it would be re¬ 
garded as a slight were they to leave a card in 
lieu of a friendly visit; a very extensive visiting 
roll alone necessitating so formal a style of 
showing an attention, and that the caller does 


not desire to drop the acquaintance, though 
unable to spare time for an interview. The 
usual hours for both leaving cards and paying 
visits of ceremony, are from three to* six 
o’clock. 

It is only on intimate friends that you may 
make a morning call, unless by' express 
appointment. TVhen a visitor leaves cards 
only, you may return the call in the same way 
within a fortnight. Of course the earlier a 
visit is returned, the greater the compliment. 
I almost forgot to observe that the words 
“Senior” and “Junior” must not be em¬ 
ployed on a visiting-card. If necessary to 
make any such distinctions the junior members 
of a family must prefix the surname with one 
of their Christian names. Young men should 
have cards from the time they go to the uni¬ 
versities, or at least are out in society at about 
eighteen or nineteen. TVhen making a long 
round of visits and card-leavings it is advisable 
to take a “ Court Guide ” in the carriage, or 
to make out a list for the coachman that he 
may take certain streets in due rotation, and 
so save time, and also the necessity for using 
the check-string, giving your directions out of 
the windows, and raising your voice so as to 
be heard in the noise of the streets. 

Before concluding I must supplement my 
directions in reference to the error of sending 
in your card for the servant to present, in lieu 
of announcing yourself by name only when 
you desiie a personal interview. One exception 
to this rule should be observed. In callin 0- on 
a stranger to take up the character of a servant, 
and with no view to paying a complimentary 
visit, you may send in your card accompanied 
by a message to indicate the purport of your 
visit. As a rule you should make a previous 
appointment, and be scrupulously careful to 
be punctual, so that the lady who has specified 
the hour at which it may suit her to receive 
you for your advantage, not usually her own, 
may be in no degree inconvenienced by the 
interview. 



HAPPY ON PRINCIPLE. 


“ Look at life through happy eyes ! ” 

Turning over bewildering heaps of cards at 
a bookseller’s counter in the festive season, 
such a motto as that for a new year’s greet¬ 
ing was like coming upon a glint of gold-dust 
amid the refuse of the diggings. Small though 
it was, it was a sign of the times. Instead of 
the old meaningless wishes for— 

“ Plenty of roses and never a thorn.” 

“ Troops of friends and never a care,” 

it took its stand on quite another principle 
and, putting aside idle dreams of a paradise 
on earth, contented itself with facts and 
realities as they are, or may be made. 

It is a cheery, hopeful sign, for it is the 
mouthpiece of many an Englishwoman now¬ 


adays. They are showing plainly that an 
earthly paradise with thornless roses is not 
their idea of happiness ; they have “ got leave 
to work in this world,” and all ranks and con¬ 
ditions are taking advantage of such permis¬ 
sion. Health of body and its twin sister 
occupation, are coming into the front ranks 
more widely year by year, and a life without a 
definite purpose is now hardly conceivable to 
some as worth having. 

All this is bright indeed within certain 
necessary limits, for there can be no doubt 
that Goethe’s theory of happiness has much 
of truth in it, that it consists in faithful obe¬ 
dience to a pursuit assigned to us by Nature 
through the capacities she has given us. He 
goes so far as to say that “ the usefulness and 
effectiveness of life depend on the right choice 


of one’s vocation, and therefore that to choose 
aright is the greatest of duties, not so much 
tor the sake of others, as for one’s own happi¬ 
ness and inward harmony.” 

It would take too long to discuss in this 
place whether that last sentence is selfish or 
otherwise, whether it may not be in the end 
the best way of “ living for others ” to develop 
oneself to the utmost. Anyway, I think we 
are being taught to-day that it* does matter 
about being happy, though many people speak 
slightingly of it as a thing of quite secondary 
consideration. And that brings me to the 
subject of this sketch, vrkose opinion on the 
point is worth having, for she did at least 
learn to “look at life through happy eyes.” 

to Fanny Burney, as the authoress 
ot rLvelina , that I would listen just now, but 
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to the Fanny Burney that the “ Diary ” reveals 
as a lovable, healthy-minded woman, though 
she was born so far back as 1752, before so 
much was heard about fresh air, and before 
it had become so general to have an object in 
life. For the extracts that I will give from 
that source convey the impression that happi¬ 
ness is a plant that may be cultivated ; that it 
is not of spontaneous growth, nor even de¬ 
pendent altogether on the right vocation (at 
feast for a woman), but that care and fostering 
culture may revive it even in the most un¬ 
kindly soil. For, after all, a world quite full 
of happy, satisfied workers is almost as much 
of an Utopia as the dreams of the old-fashioned 
Christmas-cards; there must always be a 
margin of women in every community who 
are unfitted for such a race, and for happiness 
to be bound up in a vocation, or in a cherished 
pursuit, is a serious risk indeed. 

Now let us see how one of these happy 
workers behaved, when, at the call of what 
she at least felt to be duty, she left the occu¬ 
pation that had become a part of her being, 
to begin life as waiting-maid at the court of 
George III. 

The precious manuscripts that had brought 
fame to herself and delight to the whole 
literary world of England, were to be laid aside 
(as she thought) for ever, and in their stead 
was to be the care of trinkets and feathers, 
and all the paraphernalia attendant upon court 
etiquette. But this was not the worst. The 
father to whom she was sacrificing herself, 
the sisters to whom she was devoted with 
more than common sisterly affection, the inner 
ranks of loyal and cherished friends, to say 
nothing of the brilliant circle beyond, that had 
begun to welcome her—all these would have 
to be left behind and communicated with but 
rarely. 

No wonder her faithful heart was full to 
suffocation as she hurried with her father 
towards the Queen’s lodge, though, with 
characteristic unselfishness, she strove to hide 
her pain from him who had most urged her 
to take the fatal step. It was impossible to 
do this entirely however, and he might well 
linger for a few last words, too uneasy to 
depart until he had seen his daughter after 
her first interview with her royal mistress. 
Brief as was the interval it was sufficient for 
her to have regained courage and at least out¬ 
ward composure, and to effect the one object 
for the moment at heart. 

“We spent a short time together,” says the 
“Diary,” “and I assured him I would from 
that moment take all the happiness in my 
power, and banish all the regret. ... I 
omitted nothing I could think of to remove 
his newly-awakened uneasiness. Thank God, 

I had the fullest success ! Left to myself . . . 

I now took the most vigorous resolution to 
observe the promise I had made. Now all 
was finally settled, I needed no monitor to tell 
me it was foolish, useless, even wicked, not to 
reconcile myself to my destiny. I am married ; 
l look upon it in that light. I was averse to 
forming the union and endeavoured to escape 
it, but^ny friends interfered—they prevailed— 
and the knot is tied. What, then now remains 
but to make the best wife in my power ? I 
am bound to it in duty, and I will strain every 
nerve to succeed.” 

So our brave little Fanny closes her eyes 
that first night in the Queen’s lodge at 
Windsor; her life-plan all pulled up by the 
roots, her heart home-sick and sad and strange, 
and if the plant of her earthly happiness were 
not pulled up also, she owed mostly to herself. 
It was indeed trembling in the balance, for, 
in spite of good resolutions, the soil was so 
uncongenial that, had Miss Burney been less 
principled or less courageous than she was, 
she might easily have drifted into the ranks of 
the soured and disappointed women. 

We must go to the “ Diaiy ” to see how these 


first months passed : the “ awkwardness ” she • 
felt at first asking leave to spend an evening 
out; the curious sensation of being summoned 
by a bell to her new mistress ; the difficulty of 
making her callers understand that she could 
not invite them to stay to dinner. These minor 
matters she had the good sense to treat lightly 
enough, but the trouble that could not, by 
even the bravest spirit, be turned into a jest, 
was the tyranny of her coadjutor, Mrs. Scliwel- 
lenberg, with whom her evenings were doomed 
to be spent, and who had not the grace to 
consider any wishes or feelings but her own. 

It was no light matter for a person with 
literary tastes to spend all her leisure at the 
card-table of an exacting dowager ; still less a 
trifle to sit long hours in the depth of winter 
by the open window of Mrs. Schwellenberg’s 
coach, because that lady liked fresh air on the 
side furthest from herself, in her slow progress 
to town. No remonstrance had the slightest 
effect; indeed contention only made matters 
worse, and poor Fanny’s inflamed eyes seemed 
to provoke hostility rather than to excite com¬ 
passion, as if, while the trouble lasted, they 
were silent witnesses to overbearing selfishness. 
Had it not been indeed for the consideration 
of every member of the Royal Family, and 
for the attachment she soon felt for them, our 
little authoress must have resigned her trust, 
even at the risk of seriously offending her 
Queen. 

^ The only other companion of her own sex 
was a Miss Planta (one of the governesses to 
the young princesses), of whom, still determined 
to look on the bright side, the Diaiy records 
after several months’ intercourse— 

“ The powers of giving pleasure are not 
widely bestowed. AVe have no right to repine 
that they are wanting, where the character 
that misses them has intrinsic worth ; but 
also, we have no remedy against weariness 
where that worth is united with nothing 
attractive.” 

At the end of eighteen months, however, 
came a complete break of four days’ seclusion 
in a sick room, that marks a new point of 
progress in this resolute spirit. The conditions 
were not changed, nor was the path less lonely 
than before, but she ^herself was strengthened 
and improved. “In the hour of sickness,” 
says the “Diary,” “the world in losing its 
attractions, loses also its regrets. A steady 
plan, calm, yet no longer sad, formed itself in 
mind: I banished discontent. I found 


my 

myself, upon reflection, as well off as I could 
possibly merit, and better by comparison than 
most of those around me. Now, therefore, I 
took shame to myself, and resolved to be 
happy. And my success has shown me how 
far less chimerical than it appears is such a 
resolution. To settle myself in my monastery 
without one idea of ever quitting it ; to study 
for the approbation of my lady abbess, and 
make it a principal source of content; and to 
associate more cheerily with my surrounding 
nuns and monks—these were the articles 
which were to support my resolution. And 
now, I thank God, the task is at an end; 
what I began from principle, and pursued from 
resolution, is now a mere natural conduct. 
My destiny is fixed, and my mind is at ease ; 
nay, I even think upon the whole that my lot 
is the best that can befal me, except for one 
flaw in its vitals.” 

Thus it would appear that there are two 
kinds of happiness ; the one Goethe had in 
his mind, unfolding like the rose in a kindly 
native soil, and the other like the cactus family 
in the parched plains of America, battling 
against difficulties, and resorting to marked 
departures from typical plant life to make the 
best they can of their surroundings. If the 
rounded harmonious life, such as she had 
pursued, was denied her, all honour to the 
little Keeper of the Queen’s Robes, that she 
accepted what was left, and that the innate 


health and sweetness of her mental nature 
triumphed. 

Fanny was certainly no believer in misery as 
a sign of special virtue. It was during what 
we have called the “ cactus ” stage of her ex¬ 
istence, that the faithful “Diary ” records sundry 
conversations between herself and one of her 
“ brother-monks ” (in other words, one of the 
king’s equerries) on the value of life. Colonel 
Digby’s horizon had become sorely clouded 
by domestic sorrow, and he betrayed a con¬ 
stant “other worldliness” as it has been 
called, or rather a contempt for this life, that 
at first seemed to his companion a. heavenly¬ 
mindedness she could only admire and envy. 
But the natural soundness of her nature came 
to the rescue. 

“ Where a blessing is withdrawn,” she con¬ 
fides to the “ Diary,” “ it seems to me most 
consonant to reason to accept what could 
come second ... Is it not a species of sub¬ 
mission to the Divine Will to make ourselves 
as happy as we can with what is left us to 
obtain, where bereft of what we had sought ? 
My own conflict for content in a life totally 
adverse to my own inclinations is all built on 
this principle.” 

The words “ conflict for content ” suggest 
something very different from the brightness 
this brave little lady still contrived to main¬ 
tain, until her health broke down so completely 
under the strain and hardships of these five 
years, that her removal was necessary to her 
very existence. It speaks volumes for her 
that all alike parted from her in sorrow and 
regret, from his Majesty the King, down to 
the very maid in her personal service, including 
the terrible old autocrat of the card-table, and 
the dull Miss Planta. Who can tell what 
stores of moral strength her character may 
have acquired during this period, fitting her 
for the long life of mingled fortunes that yet 
awaited her ? 

We shall have room for but one extract 
more, •when, safe and happy in the little home 
her own talents had acquired, with the devoted 
husband of her choice beside her, her spirits 
rose with all their old buoyancy, turning narrow 
means and cramped resources into merry jests. 
What sport the old “ Diaiy ” makes of the 
gardening mania of the soldier-husband. Plow 
Fanny rejoices that the sabre with which her 
hero is hewing down the hedges, .has no worse 
foes to crush than spiders. 

And when more troublous days came, and 
M. d’Arblay’s patrimony was found to have 
been sold during the Revolution, and his 
letters betrayed the anxiety and disappoint¬ 
ment through which he was passing, his wife 
writes with her old earnestness— 

“ What you can do to avert depression, that 
cruel underminer of every faculty that makes 
life worth sustaining, I beseech you to call 
forth. Think how I have worked for fortitude. 
Occupe-toi pour realiser Vcsperance. These 
words will operate like magic, I trust, and for 
myself, I will not close my eyes this night 
before I have begun something.” 

Such are only a few glimpses of a character 
that will amply repay closer acquaintance. 
One can hardly fail to derive amusement from 
her fresh and brilliant pages, reflecting as they 
do with such vivid portraiture the life and 
manners of the time. But she was something 
deeper than a mere clever woman or a wit, and 
old Dr. Johnson may be excused calling her 
“his dear little Burney.” She had fibre in 
her that stood bravely the assaults of both 
flattery and deep dejection, and any woman of 
to-day who is still feeling that she is hardly 
done by, and that under different circumstances 
she would be happy, should get the secret of 
success from Fanny Burney; or, in other 
words, should get her own vision in the right 
focus, and learn to “ Look at life through 

happy eyes.” £ E H 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ART. 

Elsie. —We suppose the medium to which you refer 
is “ Turck’s Florentine Medium ” ; but we recom¬ 
mend you to go to an artists’ colourman’s and ob¬ 
tain what is necessary, and a manual on the subject 
of “ photographine.” We cannot give trade ad¬ 
dresses. 

Clematis— If you wish to paint in oils on a tobacco- 
pouch you must mix the oils with “ Turck’s Floren¬ 
tine Medium.” There is no other preparation 
necessary 7 . 

S. E. K.—The “ school of design ” has not yet been 
opened by the Princess Christian. But there was 
a sale of art productions by amateurs, opened by 
Her Royal Highness ; and she is also patroness of 
two depositories in Sloane Street for the sale of 
ladies’ work. 

Gutta-percha. —The information you desire on the 
subject of gutta-percha work you will find in a 
small {is.) manual, to be procured at any artists’ 
colourman’s, as well as the requisite appliances. 
Odd-Eyes.— If a student at a school of design, surely 
there, above all other places, you could obtain the 
advice you need as to the ways and means of utili¬ 
sing what your masters have taught you, and the 
addresses of employers in the trade ? Wall-paper- 
makers, for instance, and furniture makers on a 
large scale (wholesale), and likewise manufacturers 
of china, glass, and pottery, who are in perpetual 
need of new designs, as well as of practical work, 
in painting and otherwise. Apply for work to 
several of these, and show specimens of the best 
that you can produce—your original designs and 
your painting. Calico printers also must employ 
designers; and there is a special department for 
the African and Indian trade, the colouring and 
patterns requisite to please the native taste being 
very distinctive in character, and the goods in¬ 
tended for export never placed on the English 
market. We have visited large manufactories of 
these export goods both in London and Manchester. 
E. M. Rison (Ashton Street, Trowbridge). AVe are 
happy to give our readers a notice of your art-club, 
and remind them to send a stamped and directed 
envelope if desiring to become members. 


COOKERY^ 

J. AVoodward. — i. Potato-cakes are easily made. 
Boil three or four mealy potatoes. Mash them 
thoroughly. Mix two (or three) ounces of sugar, 
three ounces of flour, a small piece of butter, and 
two eggs well beaten up. Roll out to half an inch 
•ii C r and CU ^ mto cakes with a tumbler, and fry 
till of a light brown. Serve very hot in a napkin. 
—2. To kill the black-beetles and crickets in your 
kitchen try sprinkling strong snuff near the holes 
whence they come out or parings of cucumber, if 
afraid of using what might poison your cat; and’to 
get rid of flies, destroy all the young ones secreted 
behind the shutters and elsewhere as soon as the 
hrst warm days of Spring come on. Also place 
saucers of strong green tea, well sweetened, about 
the room. This is said to poison them. 

Susie.— If you wish to keep poultry or game for 
rather a longer time than usual, or in very soft 
warm weather, draw and thoroughly clean and 
wipe them quite dry. Then put a piece of charcoal 
into the carcase, and place more over the outside. 
Beware of flies, of course, and if necessary sprinkle 
with pepper, which effectually keeps them away. 
To keep meat fresh charcoal should be placed near 
if- Dry thoroughly well with a soft clean cloth ; 
then flour it all over and hang it in a very dry cold 
place. 


AVORK. 

Harassed One and Violette N.—If you are a good 
knitter you can often find employment, for the shops 
where baby linen is sold will take such things. But 
home employment is always difficult to obtain. 

Edith—P ampas grass is easily dyed with Judson’s 
dyes, which are cheap, and can be obtained every¬ 
where. 

Edith M. S.—AVe always recommend everything of 
any value being sent to a cleaner’s to be done. It 
is generally spoilt at home. 

Alda AVilmot and Molly.—A solution of gum- 
arabic will revive and stiffen black straw hats, and 
make them look like new ones. It must be about 
as thick as a thin cream, and applied with a brush 
equally all over. 

Snowdrop and Cherry Blossom.— Excellent in¬ 
structions are given in “A Lady in the Laundry,” 
vol. xv., Nov. nth, 1893, for washing woollens. 

Turk. To take out mildew, spread the stained part 
over some hard surface, take off any of the mildew 
that will come off with a clean rag, rub in a little 
salt, and then sprinkle liberally with chalk, which 
must then be moistened, and the article dried 
slowly. It may be needful to repeat the process, 
rinsing after each operation. If the drying can be 
done in the sun it will be best. Lace will, of course 
require delicate handling. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lobelia.— There is a “home of rest ” for convales- 
cents at Epping—“ The Plain Cottage,” Secretary 
a, ,{? rte "’ 1 ” Dishopsgate Street Without, E.C. 
Also Woodford Hall, Essex; apply to the Hon. 
Secretary, Board Room, London Hospital. There 
is likewise the AVimbledon Home of Rest, at 
16 St. George’s Road ; and St. Joseph’s Home, at 
Chislehurst, respecting which you must apply to 
the Matron. 

H ' H ;,£-~ A ba ff of orris-root powder, or several 
small bags, will scent the note-paper and envelopes 
in a drawer or desk. 

Inez.— 

(For so the whole earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God,” 

is from the Idylls of the King —“The passing of 
Arthur, line 247, by Tennyson. 

Godiva must learn to take rest, to husband her 
strength, and to avoid overwork. Very few of us 
know how to save and guard the greatest of God’s 
blessings—health ; and from her letter we think 
that Godiva has, perhaps, squandered her supply. 
Silly Billy, Vixfn, and Others.— It is only cheap 
boots that creak, the reason being (we are in¬ 
formed) that the inner sole is made up of pieces 
which rub together. The only cure is to get a good 
shoemaker to take the sole off, or else to purchase 
a better class of foot-gear. The last recipe for 
their cure was to stand the soles only in paraffin- 
oil for a night or so, and this would take the 
creak out. 

Greenock Reader, Constance M. C., and Quad- 
rant Admirer.—To restore the colour to felt hats 
and freshen them, sponge with ammonia and water, 
and when dry to get some bonnet-wire and put it 
Tj r °A U f nt i» th r ed & RS > binding them neatly afterwards. 

±1. M. R. L.—1. December 30th, 1876, was a Satur- 
d a y*—2. 1 our handwriting is not formed. It is 
that of a child, but promises well. 

A. E. E. inquires “ AVliat would be the difference 
between the time in Adelaide (South Australia) 
and Manchester (England), that is to say, at twelve 
noon, on the 3rd of March, 1894 > what would be 
the exact hour in Adelaide on the same date ? ” It 
would be 9 14 p.m., counting Greenwich time as 
that of England m general. There would be a few 
minutes difference if it were a question of the local 
time in each city. 

“ Uncle Jane.”— It is essential that you should con¬ 
sult a lawyer on so serious a question as that of a 
second marriage before the death of the first hus¬ 
band has been authoritatively pronounced. It is a 
mistake to think that a seven years’ absence with- 
out tidings of any kind is sufficient to release a man 
and wife one from the other. 

Annie Salmon.— Nov. 30th, 1876, was a Thursday ; 

and February 19th, 1875, was a Friday. 

Anna (S. Australia).—1. You ought to have bowed, 
having been introduced. It is too late now 7 .—2. See 
a prescription for damp hands in the number for 
Feb. 16th, 1884. 

Enquirer.— As regards “real property,” the wife 
can claim a third portion for her life, and a share 
of any furniture and “ goods and chattels.” Landed 
property goes to the eldest son, if no will exist to 
the contrary. If a man die intestate and without 
landed property, the children (sons and daughters) 
share alike ; but the widow takes her third for her 
life. We advise you, however, to refer to some 
ac : 1 c 1 r< ^ lt 1 ed a . ut bority on such legal questions. A’ou 
Try v 7. j :,s . ? ne treated at pages 354 and 355 of 
/ v nitakers Almanac. 

Spider.— 1. Frohsdorf is a village of Lower Austria, 
near AViener-Neustadt, and is situated on the 
Rner Leitha, or Leyta.—2. You should never go 
about alone, nor attend any place of entertain¬ 
ment with a man, excepting only your father, 
brother, uncle, or affianced husband. 

IS il Desperandum.— See our answer to “ Cassandra” 
and G - O- E.” Also refer to vol. v., October 
20th, 1083, and to the four numbers following, in 
which advice may be found in our Answers. 

Lilian Maud.—You should send the boa to a furrier 
to be properly baked. 

M. A. T.—You require an appliance called a “ honev- 
extracter. 3 

Constant Reader.— Sometimes boiling water will 
remove stains, but you may otherwise injure the 
crewel-work and make it cobble-up. Send it to a 
professional cleaner. 

Miss Mowcher.— 1. Villette , written and published* 

1, in 1850 by Charlotte Bronte, is not, that we have 
heard,.a. special history of her own life; but epi¬ 
sodes in her history would appear to have been 
woven into most, if not all, of her novels.—2. There 
is no Poet Laureate” at present, and it does not 
seem likely that any will be appointed. 
fFSl?’v E "P,y 0N ;T'T “Ethel” is a diminutive for 
Lthelind, which, as w 7 e have recently said 
™ an ; a noble snake.” It is of German origin! 
Violet simply means the flower it denotes.— 

• ?* .? ad burnt to a cinder and ground very finely 
is said to prove a good tooth-powder. 


Pen.see. —The patron saint of boys is St. Nicholas 
for whom the Dutch name is Santa Klaus . It is 
recorded of him that he restored to life some 
children who were murdered by an innkeeper of 
Myra and pickled in a pork-tub. 

Latitat.—S t. Paul’s Cathedral could hold 26,000 
persons, but does not supply seats for so many. 
J he nave of Westminster Abbey could accommo¬ 
date 2000. Hie church of Pershore, Worcester¬ 
shire, accommodates 5775 persons—more than any 
other parish church in England. St. Michael’s 
Coventry, follows next, and could seat 370; : St! 
Helier s, Jersey, 3400; St. Peter’s, Burnle} 7 , 3100 ; 
Banbury, 3000 ; St. George’s, Hulme, .Manchester 
2953 ; Jrimty Church, Darwen, 2838; and “Stand 
all-Saints, Lancashire, 2820. We have given the 
ten churches you asked us to name, in the order 
of their size, and may add that the Metropolitan 
Iabernacle, the late Mr. Spurgeon’s, holcls 5000 
people. 0 

A> G -~E a( b’ Sundon (Mrs. Clayton) was Mistress 
of the Robes to Queen Caroline, wife of George II. 
Constant Reader.— The colours of flowers are only 
to be preserved by constantly changing the blot¬ 
ting-paper in which they are dried, so as to pre¬ 
vent their remaining in damp paper 
A Troubled One (1) will not be able to do much 
towards altering the habits of those advanced in 
life, and must strive to bear the vexation plea¬ 
santly. Perhaps it is a lesson for her as well. 
—2. ror the drawing-room, we should get rid of 
the six hair-seated chairs, and get two or three 
comfortable arm-chairs, or wicker-chairs, in their 
place. Cover these and the two old arm-chairs 
with a pretty cretonne. Put the oval table into a 
corner and the sofa in front of the chiffoniere. We 
think these changes will not be too expensive. 

\\ elsh Lassie.— Say “ With pleasure,” and smile 
pleasantly (to match). 

J. H. M.—Your host will probably come towards you 
after you have spoken to the hostess. 

ZiD.—i. We do not give private addresses.—2. The 
proper weight of a person of adult age in good 
health, of 5 ft. 8 in., should be about eleven stone ; 
so it would appear you are quite correct in your 
own, though you must be very large for your age. 

I oggles can obtain ordinary powdered chalk at any 
chemist’s shop. J 

Janie G.—i. You may preserve seaweed bv passing 
it through a solution of gum and water ; and while 
in the bath take it up by passing a piece of writing 
paper under it. If you wish to colour it you can 
S n n h Judson’s dyes, and the gum water 
should likewise be coloured before its immersion. 
But we should consider it a mistake to interfere 
with Natures own colouring.— 2. Lace for the 
neck of a dress should not be starched. 

Distressed Martha. —We recommend your suffer¬ 
ing friend to apply to the General Domestic Ser- 
vants Institution, at 32, Sackville Street, Picca¬ 
dilly, W. I he secretary is Mr. William Sly. It is 
pleasant to hear that some faithful old family ser¬ 
vants .are still to be found who have lived sixteen 
years in the same situation. 

Alice May—I he Wide Wide World has no sequel. 

A Poor Shop Girl.—«. See vol. xiv., June 10th, 
1893 and July 15th, 1893, in reference to “red 
OT j “ 2 * X es ’ tlle bours are much too long. 
But do not give up one situation before you are 
quite sure of obtaining another. Your handwriting 
is not yet formed. 6 

Roberta F. R—An application of butter will remove 

S 1 nif nd n ltC i h J r i°™ cl .?, th » and Powdered French 
chalk well rubbed m will remove the grease stain 
eft by the butter, or else the slight touch of a flat 
™ n ’ moderately hot, passed over the grease spot 
on a sheet of blotting-paper, which should be laid 
upon it to absorb the grease. 

The Lady DAGMAR.-The 10th of December, 1870, 
was a Saturday. ’ ' ’ 

D ; v A ;~) Ve ha \®. read in Hogg’s Vegetable Kingdom 
that the undiluted juice which exudes from the 
common sun-dew {Drosera rotund if alia ) will de¬ 
stroy warts. But its acrid and caustic character 
must render any application of it a delicate opera¬ 
tion and the healthy skin around the blemish should 
not be touched. I his curious carnivorous plant 
grows plentifully in our bogs. We think you had 
better obtain the advice of some experienced chemist 
(if not of a doctor) who might treat them with acetic 
acid or caustic. 

D. Martin.— A “ seaside holiday home” will be 
found under the management of Miss Bentley, 
Prospect A ilia, Hampden Road, Pokesdown, near 
Bournemouth, Hants. It is provided specially for 
young people in business, Christian workers, and 
others. It is not close to the sea, as the name 
given would imply, but it is within easy reach of it. 

I he terms are stated to be 15s. a week inclusive, 
b ” fc ? n arr angement may be made. A stamped 
pardculars^ 011 d b<3 SGnt f ° r a reply and further 

rL T «nt Y h ? d bct Jf r r€ &r to voL xi »-» January 23rd, 
1892, where she will find an article on'“Pin¬ 
cushions. This will supply her with all the 
instructions required for the benefit of her bazaar. 
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On loud expanding note it paused— 

And then with instinct grand, 

A rich sustained deep harmony 
Responded from the land ; 

For Nature, man and everything 
Combined to join—the song of Spring ! 


A CRESCENDO. 


By GERTRUDE HARRADEN. 

A WHISPER rose throughout the land, 

As of some wakening strain, 

Half vague and of confused theme, 

Now loud, then soft again. 

(And Nature sympathetic heard, 

To strange delicious feeling stirred,) 

Till soon the whisper grew to be 
Of full and certain sound, 

As if some weird musician’s mind 
A clear intent had found, 

(Which Nature, of perception fine, 

Could understand and best 
divine.) 


And now upon the fragrant air, 

In sweet reserved control, 

The warbling of a fresh young voice 
In joyous music stole, 

(And, irresistible, began 
To rouse the slower sense or man,) 

Who, listening in enchantment rapt, 
Was filled with wonder long— 

From whence this voice that sang, it 
seemed, 

A half-familiar song? 

(Till memory assisting, came 
And gently breathed the singer’s 
name.) 

And now the voice to treble realms 
Had soared on tuneful speech. 

So that its free exulting strains 
Earth’s uttermost might reach. 

And never faltering, never shrjjil, 

Rose sweeter, gladder, higher, till 
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HER OWN WAY. 


P>y EGLAXTON THORNE, Author of “AklytlTs Inheritance,” “The Studio Mariano,” etc. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A DREAM AND AN AWAKENING. 

M rs. Tracy 
came down¬ 
stairs on 
the morn¬ 
ing after 
Juliet’s de¬ 
parture, look¬ 
ing white and 
weary. Han¬ 
nah and Salome 
were wont to sit 
down to break¬ 
fast punctually at a quarter before eight. 
Hannah liked to have ample leisure for 
her preparations ere she departed for 
the High School, where she presented 
herself about nine o’clock, and Salome 
was always glad to begin her house¬ 
keeping duties at as early an hour as 
possible. While Juliet attended the 
school, Mrs. Tracy had striven—not 
always successfully—to appear at the 
early meal; but since Juliet’s school¬ 
days ended that young lady had posi¬ 
tively declined to get up early, and she 
and her mother had fallen into the 
habit of breakfasting together some 
time after the two sisters had left the 
table. 


But on this morning, although her 
head ached sorely, Mrs. Tracy was 
possessed by a feeling of restlessness 
which made it impossible to remain in 
bed, and, to her daughters’ surprise, 
she came into the breakfast-room • soon 
after the first gong had sounded. 

“Why, mother/” exclaimed Salome, 
“ whatever has made you get up so 
early ? I meant to bring you your 
breakfast presently. Do you think you 
were wise to do so ? You are not look¬ 
ing well.” 

“ I do not feel well,” said Mrs. Tracy. 
“ I have had a wretched night, but I 
felt obliged to get up ; I was so weary 
of lying still and worrying. Has the 
post come?” 

“The postman never arrives till after 
eight o’clock, and it wants ten minutes 
to the hour yet,” said Hannah. “ What 
can you have found to worry about ? ” 

“ Oh, I hardly know! I am very 
foolish. I suppose it was Juliet’s going 
away that upset me. I had such 
wretched dreams about her. You re¬ 
member—you must often have heard 
me speak of the time we lost Juliet 
when she was a little child in India. 
It was through the carelessness of her 
ayah. The woman must have left her 
for some time, though she vowed she 
had only turned her back for a moment. 
Anyhow, the child strayed from her, and 
wandered out of the compound into the 
jungle. I shall never forget how I felt 
when they told me she was lost. I 
knew the jungle was full of wild beasts, 
and I thought I should never see my 
child again ; I pictured her sweet, little 
body all mangled and bleeding. I 


thought 1 should have lost my senses. 
It seemed to me an eternity that 1 en¬ 
dured that suspense, but within an hour 
she was found chasing butterflies on the 
edge of a swamp, and they brought her 
to me smiling and unscathed. Well, 
do you know, I lived through that again 
in my dream. I thought Juliet was my 
little one still, and she was lost and in 
deadly peril ; but there was no happy 
ending. They came and told me that 
she had been carried off by a tiger, 
and I should never see her again. I 
was in an agony. I woke screaming 
and bathed in perspiration. You cannot 
think what a horrid dream it was, it 
seemed so real.” 

“It must have been a horrid dream, 
indeed,” said Salome, her voice a trifle 
unsteady, for the simple, pathetic way 
in which her mother had told the dream 
had touched her, although she was not 
of an emotional nature. 

But Hannah only said, “What did 
you take for supper, mother, to give 
you such a nightmare ? Depend upon 
it, indigestion was the cause of that 
trouble.” 

“ My dear, you know that I never eat 
suppers. 1 do not believe that indiges¬ 
tion had anything to do with it. The 
dream came, I suppose, because I was 
anxious about Juliet; even now, 1 can¬ 
not get rid of the impression it left on 
my mind. I shall feel easier when I 
have heard from her.” 

“ Really, mother, do you imagine 
that your dream is prophetic?” said 
Hannah, with a laugh. “ Since there 
are no tigers at large in England, you 
need hardly distress yourself with the 
idea that Juliet has been carried off 
by one.” 

Mrs. Tracy tried to join in the laugh, 
but there were tears in her eyes. The 
arrival of the postman was a welcome 
relief. 

“Here you are, mother,” said Han¬ 
nah, as she distributed the letters ; “ the 
tiger has not carried Juliet away yet; 
or, at least, she was able to write a post¬ 
card before he despatched her.” 

Mrs. Tracy took the card eagerly. 
“ Folkestone Station,” she read aloud, 

“ Have arrived here safely, and all so 
far well. Will write in a da or two. 

“ Your 

“ Juliet.” 

“ Fancy her staying to scribble that 
at the station!” she said. “It was 
good of the child. She knew I should 
want to hear as soon as possible.” 

“ Here is a letter for Juliet,” said 
Salome. “If you can tell me the ad¬ 
dress, mother, I will re-direct it, and get 
Hannah to post it as she goes to school.” 

“17, Ferndale Road, The Lees, Folke¬ 
stone,” said Mrs. Tracy, who could 
always be depended upon for accurate 
information where Juliet was concerned. 
“You had better put the Felgates’ 
name.” 

“Of course I shall do that,” said 
Salome. 


“ I daresay I shall write to Juliet by- 
and-by,” said Mrs. Tracy; “but it is 
well that letter should be sent on at 
once.” 

“ Do you intend to write to Juliet 
every day during her absence ? ” asked 
Hannah, with a suggestion of sarcasm 
in her voice. 

“ 1 cannot say at this moment what I 
intend to do,” replied Mrs. Tracy, rather 
nettled; “but I see no reason why 1 
should not write to her every day if I 
choose.” 

Mrs. Tracy’s mood did not brighten 
as the day wore on. A heavy, unac¬ 
countable burden of depression lay on 
her heart. She missed Juliet terribly. 
«The house seemed dreary and unhome¬ 
like without her bright, young presence. 
It afforded Mrs. Tracy some comfort to 
sit down and write a long letter to her 
darling child, though the mental effort it 
involved intensified her headache, and 
obliged her shortly afterwards to retire 
to her bedroom. 

“ It is time mother and Juliet were 
parted, if this is the effect Juliet’s going 
away has on mother,” remarked Hannah 
to her sister. “It is a pity she allows 
herself to be so governed by her feelings. 
How would she bear it if Juliet had 
gone away for good ? ” 

“ I do not know, I am sure,” Salome 
replied; “I tremble sometimes when I 
see how mother idolises Juliet. If any 
harm should come to her, I believe it 
would break mother’s heart.” 

Mrs. Tracy scarcely showed herself 
better able to rule her emotions on the 
following day. She did indeed make 
spasmodic attempts to appear cheerful, 
but these only served to show how very 
far her frame of mind was removed from 
cheerfulness. It was a disappointment 
to her that no letter came from Juliet, 
though she readily found excuses for 
“the child.” 

“ There would be so much to see and 
to do the first day, she would naturally 
have no time to write,” she said. “ Be¬ 
sides, if she writes in a day or two, there 
will be so much more to tell.” Never¬ 
theless she watched for the coming of 
every post throughout the day, in the 
hope that it would bring her a letter. 
She regretted that she had no acquaint¬ 
ance with Folkestone. It would be so 
much nicer, she thought, if she could 
picture to herself the scenes on which 
Juliet’s eyes would rest. Mrs. Tracy was 
going with Hannah and Salome to the 
Isle of Wight as soon as the High School 
term ended, but she did not care greatly 
about the prospect. She hoped Juliet 
would join them there after leaving 
Folkestone, but could not be sure of it, 
since that young lady had refused to be 
tied by any plan. 

“ Won’t you come out for a walk, 
mother?” Salome asked her in the 
afternoon. “It is not nearly so warm 
to-day. The air would do you good.” 

But Mrs. Tracy languidly declined. 
She felt unequal to any exertion. And 
there was a postal delivery at four 
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o’clock, which might bring a letter from 
Folkestone. 

“Then I will go to my district,” said 
Salome; “ I want to see all the people 
this week, since I shall be away from 
them for some time to come. Perhaps 
on the way I shall call at the Rectory, 
and see if the Hayeses have returned. 
They were expected home on Tuesday.” 

“Very well, dear,” said Mrs. Tracy 
as she leaned back in her chair with 
closed eyes. She was very weary, and 
her head ached ; but worse than languor 
or physical ache was that heavy sense 
of depression, which almost amounted 
to a presentiment of impending trouble. 
She found it impossible to sew or to read. 
She could only keep still, and endure. 

The afternoon passed slowly on. Pre¬ 
sently she lost herself in a doze, from 
which she was roused by the postman’s 
knock. In a moment she was up and 
hastening into the hall to fetch the 
letter. 

It was addressed to herself, and the 
postmark was Folkestone. She saw that 
instantly, but saw too that the writing was 
not Juliet’s. Something had happened 
then. The presentiment of evil seemed 
already confirmed, as with trembling 
hands she tore open the envelope. In 
utter bewilderment she read the follow¬ 
ing words :— 

“ Dear Mrs. Tracy, 

“ We are in a state of mystification 
here hecawse. two letters have arrived 
addressed to our care for ‘ Miss Tracy.’ 
At first we could not understand it at 


all, for we never thought of Juliet till 
mother fancied she recognised your 
handwriting on the second letter that 
came. What does it mean ? Has 
Juliet changed her mind, and is she 
coming to us after all ? 1 suppose she 

has already left home, since you are 
sending letters here for her ? Indeed 
it must be so, for our maid, Eliza, who 
went on Tuesday to spend the afternoon 
at Dover, astonished us on her return by 
declaring that she had seen J uliet walk¬ 
ing there. So I am hoping every hour 
that Juliet will either arrive, or send us 
a line from wherever she is. It will be 
so delightful if she is able to join us. 
Meanwhile we will take care of the 
letters. Believe me, 

“Yours affectionately, 

“ Dora Felgate.” 

The letter dropped from Mrs. Tracy’s 
nerveless fingers. Every vestige of 
colour had left her face, and her breath 
came in quick pants. The room seemed 
to be moving round with her; there was 
a sound like the sea in her ears as, with 
benumbed brain, she strove to take in 
the meaning of this strange, inexplicable 
letter. 

She was dimly conscious of a step 
crossing the hall, and knew that Salome 
entered the room and stood beside her. 

“ Oh, mother! ” cried Salome, as she 
saw her mother’s face, “what has hap¬ 
pened ? Why do you look like that ? ” 

“ Read that letter,” said her mother, 
faintly, “ and tell me what it means. 
I—I cannot make it out somehow.” 


Salome hastily read the letter. Its 
contents did not surprise her as they 
had surprised her mother. But she did 
not speak directly she had grasped its 
meaning. She shrank from dealing the 
blow that yet could not be averted, and 
vainly sought for words that might 
soften it. 

“ Why do you not speak ? ” cried her 
mother. “Oh, Salome, tell me—where 
is Juliet ? ” 

“ Mother, dear,” said Salome, speak¬ 
ing with the utmost gentleness, “ I fear 
Juliet has done what is very, very wrong. 
Mrs. Hayes has just told me that she 
met her at Dover with a man whom 
she believes was Flossie Chalcombe’s 
brother. I am afraid, I am very much 
afraid, that they have run away toge¬ 
ther.” 

“Salome!” exclaimed Mrs. Tracy, 
her tone sharp with indignation. “How 
can you say it of your sister? Juliet 
would never do such a thing. Mrs. 
Hayes ought to be ashamed of herself 
for suggesting it. It is wrong—it is 
wicked of her. But she never under¬ 
stood Juliet.” 

“Alas! mother,” said Salome, too 
sorrowful to resent her mother’s anger, 
“it does not depend on Mrs. Hayes’ 
word alone. This letter says that the 
Felgates’ servant saw her at Dover; 
and it is but too plain that Juliet de¬ 
ceived us when she professed to be 
going to the Felgates’.” 

Mrs. Tracy uttered a cry of despair, 
and sank back fainting. 

(To be continued .) 


It may come as a surprise to many of my 
readers to find that the word “ marmalade ” is 
applied to any other article than the one made 
of oranges; and also, that its origin indicates 
that it belonged to quite another fruit, namely, 
the quince. For the word is derived from 
the Portuguese marmSlo , a quince, which 
comes again from two or more Greek words 
joined together. The quince is itself a native 
of the South of Europe, and there its juice, and 
a syrup prepared from it, are much esteemed 
as remedies amongst the people. A mucilage 
prepared from the seeds is used in America 
and probably elsewhere, to assist in keeping 
the hair in curl. 

Marmalades, fruit pastes and jams differ 
little from each other in reality, the first name 
being applied to those confections which are 
made of the firmer fruits, such as apples, 
oranges, pineapples, quinces, and pears ; while 
jams are made of the more juicy berries— 
strawberries, raspberries, or currants; and fruit 
pastes are a kind of marmalade, and consist of 
the pulp of fruits boiled to a proper consis¬ 
tency, and then mixed with sugar, and made 
very thick. It is then spread out on sheets of 
tin and dried in the oven, afterwards it is cut 
into strips and formed into any shape that may 
be desired—knots, rings and twists for desserts. 

Of these fruit-pastes, the one we know best 
at present is what is called “ damson cheese,” 
but they are now rarely made in private 
houses, as their manufacture is difficult, and 
requires much care ; and when the mistress of 
the house retired from the still-room, these, 
and the delicious home-made syrups and wines 
ceased to be made. 

The Seville, or bitter oranges, make their 


MARMALADES. 

appearance in the London market about the 
beginning of February, and from that time 
to the middle of April is the proper season to 
manufacture the marmalade. But in all 
cases it is better to make it as early as 
possible, before the oranges begin to shrivel, 
for the amount of juice soon lessens in them. 
Most of the recipes used for the Seville orange 
will be equally good for the common kinds ; 
but, of course, the marmalade will lack the 
bitter flavour, which makes the real thing so 
delicious a breakfast conserve. The home¬ 
made marmalade is always the best, even if 
you buy that of the best makers; and as it 
is so cheap to make it, and the personal 
trouble is all that is requisite, it seems a pity 
not to attempt it. But let it be a “ law of the 
Medes and Persians ” to do the thing yourself, 
and to choose a time when you can give your 
full attention to it. So shall your marmalade 
be good, and there will be neither waste nor 
disappointment. 

In the early recipe books, those given for 
making it are of immense length, and of 
apparently insurmountable difficulty. In one 
old book it takes nearly a week to complete, 
and the description runs into a page and a half 
of respectably-sized print. In general, the 
method recommended is, to scoop out the 
inside part, the pulp, squeeze it to get out 
the juice, and then boil with the sugar, some¬ 
times clarifying the syrup with the Avhite of 
egg. The rinds are soaked and boiled in 
water, the white part cut out, and then cut 
up into very small slices. The amount of 
sugar is the same as we use to-day, a pound 
to a pound of fruit. 

One of these old recipes I shall give 


intact. It is taken from that celebrated 
cookery-book called Meg Dods, written by 
Mrs. Johnstone, a Scotswoman. Meg Dods, 
I daresay you may remember, is one of the 
best comic characters in low life, which 
appears in the pages of Sir Walter Scott, in 
the tale called St. Ronalds Well . She was 
the landlady of the Clachan Inn, in St. 
Ronan’s Old Town; and there she reigned 
despotically, and was such a famous cook, 
that Mrs. Johnstone took her name for the 
title of her book. 

“ Scotch orange-chip marmalade,” accord¬ 
ing to Meg Dods, runs thus:—“Take equal 
weight of fine loaf-sugar and Seville oranges ; 
wipe and grate the oranges, but not too much. 
(This outer grate boiled up with sugar, will 
make an excellent conserve for rice, custard 
or batter puddings.) Cut the oranges the 
cross way, and squeeze out the juice through 
a small sieve. Scrape out the pulp from the 
inside of the skin (peel), and pick out the 
seeds, and boil the skins till perfectly tender, 
changing the water to take off part of the 
bitter. When cool, scrape the coarse white 
skin from the inside of the skins, and trussing 
three or four skins together for dispatch, cut 
them into narrow chips. Clarify the sugar, 
and add the chips, pulp, and juice to it. 
Add, when you have boiled for ten minutes, 
the juice, and grate of two lemons, to every 
dozen of oranges. Skin, and boil for twenty 
minutes; pot, and cover when cold.” 

The sugar is clarified by stirring into it the 
white of an egg beaten up in a wineglass of 
cold water. 

Here the grating of the fruit strikes one as 
the odd part; and we should think it spoilt 
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the fine orange-yellow of the marmalade 
when finished. You will notice too, I dare¬ 
say, that there is no mention made of the 
proper quantity of water to be used to make 
it; only that the syrup is to be made and 
clarified first. 

The average cost of marmalade made at 
home is said to be from fourpence-halfpenny 
to fivepence a pound pot, the number of 
oranges used being one dozen, with either 
two or four lemons, a dozen pots of marmalade 
being the result. A small machine for cutting- 
up the orange-peel is now in the market, but, 
of course, it is only required where a large 
quantity is being made. In many houses 
where they make marmalade every year, 
pieces of planed board are used, like very 
small paste-boards, for cutting the oranges 
upon. Wherever the carpenters have been at 
work these small pieces, about half-a-yard 
square or probably less could be obtained. 

I propose to give two excellent recipes for 
marmalade. The first is from a well-known 
cookery-book, and is as follows.— 

“ Take any number of Seville oranges of a 
medium size with dark smooth skins, and one 
lemon to each dozen of oranges. Weigh 
them, and then with a very sharp knife cut 
them into as thin slices as possible, removing 
the pips but nothing else. Put both juice and 
fruit into a large jar, and pour on two pints 
and a half of water to every pound of fruit. 
Let it stand all night. Next day turn it into 
a preserving pan and boil till the rind be 
perfectly tender. In home-made marmalade 
the rind is frequently quite hard from lack of 
proper boiling. To prevent this the rind 
must be boiled before the sugar is added to it. 
It will take about two hours from the time it 
simmers equally all over. Then remove 
from the fire and let it become cold, weigh it 
again, and to every pound add a pound and a 
half of loaf sugar. Boil again till the syrup will 
jelly, which will be in about twenty minutes.” 
The author of this is Phyllis Brown, who has 
been for many years a writer in the “ G. O. P,” 
and I have found it a very good recipe. 

In America, however, last year, as well as 
in Canada, I found very delicious home-made 
marmalade, each young lady vying with the 
other in her manufacture of it; and I begged 
for the recipe of it, and I think it is really the 
very best I have ever tasted. In some ways 
it resembles the one I have just given. 

To three dozen Seville oranges add six 
lemons. Slice them all up before boiling, 
taking out the pips and saving them carefully. 
Cover the sliced fruit with eleven quarts of 
water (if possible soft), and let them stand for 
thirty-six hours. Put the pips into about a 
quart of the same water and let them stand for 
the same time, and then strain the jelly from 
them and put the fruit and jelly on together 
to boil for two hours. Then add twenty 
pounds of loaf sugar and boil for two hours 
longer, stirring and watching it all the time 
for fear of burning, which it very easily does. 

One lady gave me as her special quantity 
to make by this same recipe—One dozen 
Seville, one dozen sweet oranges, four lemons, 
seven and a half quarts of water, and fourteen 
pounds of sugar. 

The next marmalade I shall mention is that 
made from quinces, which, if history may be 
believed, is the real “ Simon Pure.” The 
quinces must be quite ripe. Boil them in 
a small quantity of water till they be tender, 
then peel and quarter them, cutting out the 
cores and all the hard parts. Put these and 
the parings into a pan with as many quarts of 
water (using also that in which the quinces 
were boiled) as there are pounds of pared and 
quartered quinces, and let them boil in this 
till reduced by one-half. When thoroughly 
done, strain the liquor through a jelly-bag. 
Now cut the quartered quinces veiy small 
and put into a preserving pan, and strew over 


them a pound of sugar to each pound of 
quinces. Then pour over them the strained 
liquor, and boil them up into a rich mar¬ 
malade, mashing the pieces of quince smaller 
as they boil. Use a wooden spoon for this 
purpose. When they are all quite reduced to 
a soft and thoroughly tender pulp, put the 
marmalade into pots. 

Apple and pear marmalade are both made 
in a similar manner. Peel and quarter some 
of the best baking apples or pears, and boil 
them till quite tender and easily mashed, with 
a quarter of a pint of water and three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar for every pound of fruit to 
make a syrup. Clarify it with white of egg, 
and add for each pound a quarter of a pint of 
the liquor in which the fruit has been boile^l, 
the quantity of which must be regulated 
accordingly when you pour it on the fruit in 
the first place. Boil this syrup till it adhere 
to the spoon, then put in the pears, and in 
from seven to ten minutes after it boils the 
whole will be reduced to a proper consistence. 
Then put it into pots. I have generally boiled 
the fruit in a quantity of water and used this 
water after measuring for the syrup, adding 
water if required afterwards. 

I am sure those of my readers who have 
visited Switzerland or the mountainous parts 
of France will remember the conserves of 
barberries that one is sometimes lucky 
enough to get there. And as this conserve 
is a marmalade in reality I will give the recipe 
for making it, as I dare say it may be found 
useful by some of my readers. Wash and 
stone any amount of barberries, then boil 
them in a clean porcelain saucepan, with a 
quarter of a pint of water to each pound till 
they be reduced to a mash. Continue to boil 
this mash till it will almost stick to the pan, 
taking great care that it does not burn. In 
the meantime, prepare a syrup with a pint of 
water and a pound and a half of sugar to 
each pound of barberries. Clarify it with 
white of egg, and boil it till the syrup be 
reduced to almost one-half. Now put in the 
barberry paste, stir in well with the syrup so 
that they be thoroughly incorporated, but do 
not let them boil, though they must nearly 
approach the boiling-point. Take them off 
the fire and put the marmalade into pots. 
Though I prescribe the clarifying of the syrup 
on each occasion, I must observe that it is not 
needful where the marmalade is only for 
family use. It renders the whole beautifully 
clear, but is not actually necessary. 

Carrot marmalade was, we believe, the 
invention of a famous London doctor, and was 
intended to be used as a breakfast confection 
by persons of a scorbutic habit. In fact, at 
Vichy, the only vegetable "which the doctors 
allow to the patients at table is the carrot; 
and it appears at the dijeuner as well as the 
table d'hote. The idea seems to be, that the 
carrot is more rich in potash salts or “ pectin,” 
and will be useful in the cure. 

Carrot marmalade should be made in the 
months of September and October, if possible, 
or at any rate, while they are not shrivelled. 
They should be washed and cleaned well, and 
brushed with a hard vegetable brush, the tops 
and tails cut off, and finally dried. Cut into 
pieces two inches in length, and throw away 
all parts that have changed colour, or are 
decayed. Put the pieces into a pan w-ith as 
much water only as will prevent their burning. 
Cover them closely, and let them stew over a 
moderate fire till quite tender, and fit to mash 
thoroughly and w T ell; and then pass them 
through a hair sieve. Then prepare and 
clarify a syrup, using for every pound of pulp 
a pound of sifted sugar and half a pint of 
water. Boil this up till it adhere to the 
spoon, then put in the pulp, boil it up till it 
become a marmalade, and put it into pots. It 
will keep a long time. 

Pumpkin marmalade is an American con¬ 


fection ; so are peach, wild plum, and cherry 
marmalades. The last three all folio w^ the 
lines of any ordinary recipe such as carrot, 
or apple marmalade. Pumpkin marmalade is, 
however, rather more recondite, and is so like 
an orange marmalade, and so cheap, that it is 
within the reach of the poor to procure. Cut 
the pumpkin first into slices, then peel those 
slices, and divide them into little bits. Stew 
these in a w r ell-coverecl pan, with sufficient 
water to prevent the pan from burning. Let 
it simmer till soft enough to be rubbed 
through a sieve. Add to every pound of pulp 
a quarter of a pound of the pulp and juice 
of either the Seville, or the common orange. 
Then prepare a syrup with a pound of sugar 
to a pint of w r ater for each pound of mixed 
pulp, and boil up till it adhere to the spoon. 
Then add the pulp, and boil the w'hole for a 
quarter of an hour or less, if it have reached 
the proper thickness during that time. 

In parts of France a kind of coarse mar¬ 
malade is made from the common black grape, 
boiled up with a cheap brown sugar. It 
passes under the name, I believe, of raisinet , 
and is rarely seen by strangers on the table, 
but it is thought to be most wholesome. A 
good grape marmalade can be made from any 
grape, either green or black , with fine loaf 
sugar. Make a syrup with a pound of sugar 
and a pint of water to each pound of grapes. 
Boil up the syrup, very well indeed, and add 
the grapes to it, having washed and picked 
them off the stems, and add them to the 
syrup, and boil the wffiole to a marmalade. 
This recipe may, perhaps, be found useful 
to those who have a difficulty in. getting their 
grapes to ripen w r ell; a small quantity should 
be tried first, for experience sake, to ensure 
success in a larger quantity. 

Raisin marmalade* is much to be recom¬ 
mended, as it is highly nourishing and life- 
sustaining to invalids. Stone the raisins and 
pound them to a fine paste in a stone mortar, 
and add to them their own weight of finely- 
pow'dered sugar-candy. Then put this into a 
pan with a quarter of a pint of lemon juice 
to every two pounds of the paste, and add 
two ounces of rose conserve to each pound of 
the paste; be careful it does not burn, and 
the moment it has boiled take it oft' the fire 
and stir into pots. Sir William Gull’s opinion 
of the sustaining power of raisins w r as so 
great that he always had some in his carriage 
when out on his rounds, and thought with a 
biscuit and some raisins, and a glass of milk 
from one of the many dairies he passed, he had 
lunched well and sustainingly. 

In an old cookery book I find a recipe for 
egg marmalade, winch seems more curious 
than useful, but I will give it for one reason, 
that is, to show r how r much people used to 
do, in fact were obliged to do long ago, in 
preparing suitable and nice dessert dishes. 
Beat for tw'o hours the yolks of six dozen 
eggs, mix with them half a pint of orange- 
flower water, and an ounce of peach kernels 
reduced to a fine paste by pounding. Incor¬ 
porate the wffiole well together with half an 
ounce of cinnamon pow'clerecl. Then stir-in 
four pounds of sifted lump sugar, and put it 
over a slow r fire, stirring it one w r ay till it 
thicken, but be careful that it does not boil. 
Put into pots, and wffien quite cold strew a 
little powdered cinnamon over the top of each 
pot, and over the cinnamon a little powdered 
sugar. Then put over it a paper dipped in 
brand)', tie a bladder over the pots, and over 
the bladder put white paper. This kind of 
marmalade must be used within three months 
after it is made, and was in those old days 
considered a very great treat. I fear at 
present w r e should, most of us, be staggered 
at the amount of eggs, and what should be 
done with the whites of them would need 
serious consideration. 

Dora de Blaquiere. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


A QUESTION OF 
EQUITY. 


IGGINS was 
still in sight 
making his 
slow pro- 
gross to¬ 
wards 
the vil¬ 
lage as 
Frank 
rode up the hill 
to the cross 
roads, one of which 
branched towards Al- 
lingford; and the old 
man’s coarse coun¬ 
ty j sj tenance, with the crafty, sly 
expression of the prominent 
eyes remained like a night¬ 
mare, of which he could not rid him¬ 
self, before the young man’s eyes. This 
was the creature who had wormed him¬ 
self into his father’s confidence, who 
had learned his weaknesses and at one 

terrible moment drawn him under-. 

Frank felt as though he were suffocating 
at the thought. 

“ My poor father,” he cried to himself, 
“ subject to that vile wretch ! Well for 
you that God in His great mercy took 
you out of his power. And for me ! ’ ’ 

He took off his hat, beads of perspir¬ 
ation rolled over his face. 

“ The ‘ might have been ’ is so awful,” 
he murmured. “ Had I fallen into other 
hands! How much do I not owe to 
my adopted father and single-hearted 
Ruth!” 

The church-tower of Allingford came 
into view long ere Frank could recover 
himself and assume his everyday man¬ 
ner. It was a relief to him as he dis¬ 
mounted at the garden-gate to see Miss 
St. Clair alone, and to hear from her 
that Seth was out and would not return 
until after dark. 

“ In the meantime you belong to me,” 
she said. “Come in and have some 
tea; and your room is read)* for you as 
usual. You must stay as long as you 
possibly can.” 

“ Then I must take Bob down to the 
stables,” said Frank cheerfully, for the 
bright, plump little woman with her 
warm welcome acted as balm to his irri¬ 
tated nerves; and when he returned 
from this everyday duty, he was quite in 
the mood to be distracted by the smallest 
interests, and accompanied his hostess 
from one horticultural pet to another 
until the little servant came out to an¬ 
nounce that tea was read)*. 

Frank felt that he was in that clear 
atmosphere which nothing but upright¬ 
ness of life generates ; he drew breath 
freely, with an inward reflection which 
the contrast between the countenance of 
Higgins and the portrait of the hard¬ 
working scientist suggested to him as to 
the power, the intense force of truth, as 
the groundwork and background of 
action. The force that would “remove 


mountains,” thought Frank, with the 
nightmare-load of Higgins’ personality 
gradually disappearing from his mental 
vision. When tea was over, Miss St. 
Clair brought her work-basket and 
motioned Frank to take the easy-chair 
by the fire. 

“ Of course you must be tired after 
your ride,” said she, “and while jtju 
rest nicely you can serve me up a de¬ 
lightful dish of gossip, just like old 
times.” 

“Only,” said Frank, “I never used 
to be tired in old times, and I am tired 
to-day, very, very tired. 1 feel as though 
I had fallen among thieves and been 
severely beaten.” 

“Dear me!” cried Miss St. Clair, 
much distressed. “What an extra¬ 
ordinary sensation that must be. Do 
you have it often ? ” 

“I am happy to say it is unique,” 
said Frank with a twinkle in his eye, 
“and I have no doubt will disappear in 
the magic of your kindly presence, 
especially during the dish of gossip.” 

“If you are really not too tired to 
talk,” said she. “You were in Paris 
lately, did you notice anything new in 
the fashions.” 

Whereupon Frank drew upon his 
delightful and somewhat rare faculty 
for remembering details, and gave notes 
of London and Paris fashions in a most 
satisfactory manner. He also had the 
latest news of royalty, had seen the 
Queen, and thought her looking remark¬ 
ably well, and was ready with a thousand 
other trifles enchanting to one whose 
life was circumscribed to one small 
village round, and whose only flights 
from the same were taken in the some¬ 
what serious paths of science and horti¬ 
culture. 

They were still roving in pastures new 
when Dr. Seth came in, and if conver¬ 
sation turned to more personal matters 
it was not Frank’s fault, for his repertoire 
seemed endless of the inconsequent 
nothings so delightful to his hostess. 
But she exclaimed suddenly, glancing 
keenly at her brother— 

“ And now, dear Frank, let me con¬ 
gratulate you and that superb young 
woman Miss Ruth. To my mind she is 
the ideal mistress of a grand home like 
‘ the Birches.’ ” 

Frank was so accustomed to look 
upon Ruth as a sister that he did not at 
first realise Miss St. Clair’s meaning. 
But a glance in Dr. Seth’s direction 
showed him that the question was one of 
live interest, for the sage’s eyes were 
wide open, and the brows drawn together 
showed that he was using his best efforts 
to read any weather-gauge in his friend’s 
face. 

“ I really did not understand you for 
the moment,” said he to Miss St. Clair. 

“ Ruth and I love one another devotedly, 
it is true, but only as friends and true 
comrades. We are like brother and 
sister, and there never could be any 
other relation between us. When I go 


wrong Ruth scolds me, and I often find 
fault with her-” 

“ The latter is quite conclusive,” said 
Miss St. Clair with a sly look at her 
brother, who, colouring a little, buried 
himself again in a scientific pamphlet. 
“ But, my dear Frank, I long to see you 
settle down with a good wife, and really 
I never saw a young woman so thoroughly 
admirable in my life. She seems so 
utterly unselfish, so strong at heart, 
single-minded—and oh, everything that 
is grand—I fell in love with her at once ; 
and oh, such hair and eyes ! ” 

“ Ruth will make some man very 
happy one day, I am sure,” said Frank, 
warmly, “but that man will not be my¬ 
self, though she has no friend who can 
ever value her more than I do.” 

Even Miss St. Clair seemed to find 
these words conclusive, and a glow of 
deep satisfaction filled her heart, as she 
observed her learned brother reading his 
German article upside down with a 
bland and apparently absorbed soul. 

As the clock struck ten, she took her 
work-basket and little basket of house¬ 
keeping keys and went up-stairs. The 
two men were left to themselves. 

Frank sat by the table, drumming idly 
with his long fingers, and Seth throwing- 
down his paper, came round to the 
hearth-rug and threw a fresh log upon 
the fire. 

“You can smoke if you want to,” he 
remarked, simply. “My sister will be 
very cross for five minutes to-morrow 
when she comes downstairs and per¬ 
ceives the odour, but she will immediately 
forgive you, as you know by experi¬ 
ence.” 

“ I made up my mind I would never 
subject her to the annoyance again,” 
said Frank; “it is too bad, she is so 
self-sacrificing in everything.” 

Dr. Seth looked a little surprised, an 
outside opinion of his retiring sister was 
a novelty. 

“Women should make demands on 
us,” said Frank. “We men are natur¬ 
ally selfish, and we are not aware of our 
position often when we are taking more 
than our right of the lives of the women 
of our household. I made this discovery 
that year I was practising my profes¬ 
sion.” 

“ By-the-bye, have you given up your 
idea of working up a town practice ? ” 

“ I had,” said Frank. “But recent 
events seem to point me in that direction 
again. I have not been purposeless in 
my travels abroad; 1 have worked in 
Paris and Vienna, and even in the East, 

I have found opportunity to enlarge my 
scope. The career of a physician is 
not without its attractions for me.” 

“ It would conflict with the duties you 
have taken up in such masterly style,” 
said Dr. Seth, with a keen look at the 
young man. You found everything in 
very bad condition, Miss Ruth tells 
me.” 

“ Yes, mismanagement and the very 
spirit of misrule,” replied Frank—then 
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after a pause. “ I found something else 
too.” 

“ Then your new steward was not a 
success,” said Dr. Seth, apparently not 
hearing the last words. 

“No, he developed in a retrograde 
fashion—drank,” said Frank ; “ after all, 
Higgins with all his faults was a steady 
man.” 

“ Yes, I suppose he has that merit.” 

Then there was another pause. Dr. 
Seth was not a man to make conversa¬ 
tion, and was too ready to fall into 
thought to observe that themes came 
with difficulty to the forefront this 
evening. 

“ I suppose,” said Frank, suddenly, 
“you remember living at ‘ The Birches ’ 
very well.” 

Dr. Seth coloured. “ Too well,” said 
he. “ It was a painful experience 
latterly.” 

“You remember probably the circum¬ 
stances in which it passed—from your 
father’s possession.” 

“Perfectly!” Then with a sharp 
look at Frank. “ Treherne, oblige me 
by choosing another theme.” 

Frank rose and stood on the rug 
opposite to the speaker. Of the two 
Dr. Seth showed most signs of uneasi¬ 
ness ; and yet Frank felt that he must 
be sweating blood, as he strove to open 
his subject without throwing a painful 
light on his father’s dealings with the 
St. Clair family. 

“I am sorry, St. Clair,” said he, 
gazing into the fire, and shading his face 
with his hands as he leaned his elbow on 
the mantel-piece. “I am sorry to 
revive a subject which must be painful 
to you as well as to me. But—the 
question must come up between us, and 
must be discussed. It is, if you will not 
hear it on any other grounds, a question 
of equity.” 

“ 1 confess I do not see how any such 
question can arise between you and me,” 
said Dr. Seth, thoughtfully. “It was 
a great pain to me at the time to be 
obliged to leave ‘The Birches,’ par¬ 
ticularly so under the circumstances. 
My parents did not long survive the 
change. This little place was all that 
remained to them. All, all went in that 
wild gambling on the turf. But—the 
sympathy of the county (unjustly, I may 
say) followed us in our misfortunes, and 
your father, whose losses had been 


greater through my father than the 
heavily mortgaged estate could begin to 
reimburse, lost all chance of making 
friends when he took possession of his 
new home. His life there could only 
have been counted in months when his 
sudden death left you, an orphan, heir 
to the estate. I do not see how there is 
any question to be discussed between 
you and me, Treherne.” 

“What of the fortune of your great- 
aunt, Augusta St. Clair?” murmured 
Frank. “ The codicil that cut out your 
father in favour of a confidential friend, 
her lawyer.” 

“It was nothing more than we ex¬ 
pected,” said Seth. “ The grim old 
lady had threatened that did we show 
gambling proclivities her fortune should 
never come to us. As a lad of sixteen 
years she of course could come to no 
conclusion as to my future career. She 
was irritated beyond measure at the loss 
of the ancestral estate, and we knew we 
had nothing to expect from her. Only 
we supposed she would have endowed 
the county hospital instead of her 
lawyer.” 

“As a point of fact,” said Frank, 
“she did neither one nor the other. 
Her fortune, fifty thousand pounds in all, 
was left to her trustworthy grand-nephew, 
Seth St. Clair. I am doing to-day 
what I trust—I believe my father would 
have done had he lived twenty-four hours 
longer. I give you back your own.” 

He handed a ragged paper to Dr. 
Seth, and the written opinion of experts 
as to the signature of the codicil. 

The scientist took both and read them 
with care. Then making a sign to 
Frank to follow him to his study, 
arranged a superb binocular microscope 
on the table, and proceeded to examine 
the signature himself. 

“ J am something of an expert in this 
line myself,” said lie, losing sight of the 
results of his experiment in the interest 
in the mere scientific part of the affair. 
“If there is fraud, my friend here,” 
touching the microscope, “ will declare 
it to us.” 

He took out a bundle of old letters 
from his desk. 

“ Here,” said he, “ is the last letter I 
ever received from her. She wrote to 
me when I was at school, sending me 
a small gift of money, and warning me 
against the family madness, the vice of 


gambling. She forgot that I could 
possibly inherit from my mother, whose 
ancestors were for generations scientific 
and literary men. Nevertheless, I be¬ 
lieve she regarded me with favour and 
as much affection as it was in her power 
to bestow.” 

“This proves it,” said Frank, quietly 
touching the will, thus drawing the 
attention of the sage to the serious 
question in hand. 

“Ah!” He got up and looked in¬ 
quiringly at Frank. “This is your 
question of equity.” 

“It need not be made one of law,” 
said Frank. “It seems to me a very 
simple matter. I am holding your 
property ; 1 desire to hand it over to you 
without delay, estate and moneys. 1 
have simply to sign a cheque for the 
latter, and vacate the former. Between 
two honest men a lawyer’s services are 
superfluous.” 

Seth held out his hand and gripped 
Frank’s while regarding him with a smile 
of amused surprise. 

“ People always laugh at me for a 
dreamer,” said he, “ but I am practical 
enough to know that an estate cannot 
be handed from one to another in that 
light manner. We must have a third 
party, one trusted by both of us, Cousin 
Rufus for instance-” 

“Oh, he will have a bias on my side,” 
said Frank, laughing. “You’d better 
choose Tady Beach’s husband ! he hates 
me.” 

“ Sir Joseph is a fair man,” said Seth, 
after a pause; “he shall arbitrate, if 
difficulties arise, and as for you, you are 
not sane on the subject, my dear lad. 
Cousin Rufus shall represent your 
interests. I have the advantage of ten 
years of memory before you, and I know 
that your father took the estate as a 
j pis-aller It is yours without a doubt. 
But we can leave all that. Let us talk 
of something more interesting. 1 have 
never thanked you for that superb collec¬ 
tion of ores from Siberia. Come and 
see the cabinet I have made for them.” 

“ But Higgins, I have a long story 
yet to tell you about the old rascal.” 

“ It will keep till to-morrow,” said 
Seth. “ I have so many questions in 
mind to ask you about the mines which 
you saw in Siberia. I really cannot 
spare time now for Higgins.” 

(To be continued.) 


LITTLE MOTHER’S HOUSE: HOW SHE KEPT IT. 


CHAPTER V. 

IN HOSPITAL. 

There were sometimes sad days, dark days, 
days when everything seemed to combine to go 
wrong, even in Little Mother’s house, well- 
ordered as it undoubtedly was. The wisest 
among us cannot forecast the future, and 
disasters come even to the best-equipped. But 
these dark and sorrowful days of ours fulfil in us 
the same fruitful work that the rain-clouds and 
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stormy winds work in the world of Nature ; they 
are our best growing-time, and we are lifted 
higher after each experience. It is generally 
easier to weather the great storms than to 
keep an even spirit when fretfulness and petty 
anxieties are the trouble, and the trial of a sick 
household where, however, no life is threatened, 
but where constant service is exacted, is oft- 
times harder to bear than the one great 
burden of real or threatened loss. 

Little Mother had had an experience of both 


before the winter passed away. One day 
when frost was holding an icy grip of every¬ 
thing outside, she received a shock that for a 
time numbed every thought other than the 
immediate one within her. Her boy Charlie, 
perhaps the best-loved one of the flock as the 
first-born usually is, was brought home laid on 
an improvised stretcher, stiff, cold and death¬ 
like, although the bearers assured her he was 
not dead. A fall through the ice and a some¬ 
what tardy rescue, but hope still held out that 
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with prompt measures he would be restored. 
The agony of the hours that passed before the 
colour came back to the white face and life 
flowed again through the stilled veins, who 
can picture them ? 

It was characteristic of Mary Lawrence 
that no. cry or moan passed her lips while the 
crisis held; she kept the terrified children 
quiet, and no confusion was made in the 
stricken household, only the angels ascending 
and descending the ladder that reaches from 
such spots of earth to the pitying heaven above 
could have told of the heartbreaking petitions 
they carried up; but when the strain was 
eased the tension relaxed, then the comfort 
they brought seemed almost too great in its 
joy; she broke down completely, but the rain 
of tears that followed was perhaps the greatest 
relief of all. 

Some tender confidences passed between 
these two in the days that ensued. The shock 
had been enough to place Charlie on the sick- 
list—much against his will—and for several 
days he had to submit to imprisonment in 
bed. 

It had done something else too, as in brief 
glimpses he showed that the short time in 
which he had hovered near the gates of the 
spirit-world had made him, young as he was, 
to feel the deep under-current of life. This, 
although he hardly knew how to express it, 
Little Mother was quick to grasp, and mother¬ 
like, she added wise words to assist in deep¬ 
ening the impression. 

Then when Charlie was himself again, look¬ 
ing but little the worse for the accident which 
had so nearly cost him his life, it happened 
that one after the other the younger boys 
sickened with a form of fever that was running 
its course through the school, and between 
them and the bright but fragile baby Hope, 
who was threatened with bronchitis, the 
mother had a busy time. The fever did not 
attack Charlie fortunately, so she had one 
staunch helper, and together they worked 
loyally to cure and keep amused the (factious 
patients. 

With the usual contrariness that seems to 
possess all human and natural things, the 
weather at this time proved itself an additional 
trial; rain and damp succeeding upon the 
frost, making slush in the streets and wet and 
misery indoors and out. 

It was an impossibility to keep steps and 
hall clean ; the chimneys smoked and dampness 
oozed out on walls, the discomfort of course 
adding to the fretfulness of the patients. 

When “ father ” too laid up for a few days 
with a bad throat the climax was reached, for 
Lizzie the maid, grumbling at the increased 
work, had left on the pretext of illness at 
home, and then all Little Mother’s patience 
and forbearance was taxed to the uttermost. 
But though she worked and waited upon them 
all with the untiring zeal of the true mother, 
she would have been more than human if 
the “aggravatingness” of circumstances (as 
Charlie phrased it) had not drawn an occasional 
murmur from her ; yet at the worst there was 
always a redeeming touch that made her in¬ 
voluntary complaint seem something to smile 
at, and she herself was the first one to lead in 
the laugh against herself. 

This faculty of seeing the humorous saved 
her many a hurt feeling, it also drew husband 
and children closer to her in sympathy ; is it 
not worry, the worry of little things preying 
upon mind and spirits, that eats away the 
youth and saps the energy of the mind it 
attacks, while wearing away the affections of 
perhaps the very ones who most occasion the 
anxiety ? The woman who can keep a serene 
“ sky ” through all the turmoils and tem¬ 
pests, is the one whose hand rules most 
powerfully. 

“Never mind, mother, it’ll all come right 
soon,” Charlie would say if he saw a pucker of 


perplexity gathering in her forehead, and his 
bright optimism invariably caused the pucker 
to vanish away again. Had they not just 
pulled through one of the hardest trials that 
can come to any home ? so surely they could 
weather the milder storm even if it proved 
more prolonged. 

With Charlie’s help all the beds were 
brought into the large day-nursery, and here 
they made believe to be a hospital ward, and 
to humour the fancy Little Mother contrived 
that each should have a little table beside 
their bed, and various other little arrangements 
that should add to the illusion, even to donning 
a cap and bibbed apron herself. 

While the fever made them weak and help¬ 
less, and milk and barley water was the order 
of the day, the boys were almost angelic for 
sweetness and submissiveness, but when they 
began to pick up again and to require an 
answer to all their fractious fancies, and to 
crave forbidden things, they were very trying 
little mortals to deal with. 

Who but Little Mother, however, would have 
had the ingenuity to put in tempting form the 
medicine or the food that must be taken, 
although capricious tastes turned away from 
it, and only she could while away the tedious 
hours with entertaining work or story. 

For herself though, it was by no means the 
amusing affair that it appeared to them, and 
to know that dust and dirt were accumulating 
below-stairs while she was engrossed above, 
and duties were perforce left undone, because 
she could snatch no minutes for herself, it 
required a deal of grace to keep worry in the 
background. 

And when their father fell ill it was still 
harder, for he chafed at the delay caused to 
his work ; the enforced idleness meant not only 
loss of opportunity but loss of money, and he 
was more fretful and captious than all the 
others put together, and on the head of the 
faithful nurse fell many an undeserved com¬ 
plaint. She could command the children to 
take the food prepared for them, but when he 
turned away from the carefully prepared cup, 
with an impatient refusal to even taste what 
he styled “sick people’s messes,” then the 
tears of mortification did come into her eyes, 
I must confess. 

Vet she slackened in none of her efforts, but 
jealously kept away from both rooms all that 
could offend eye or taste ; no genuine hospital 
ward could have been sweeter or freer from 
disturbing sights and sounds than was this 
make-believe one, and their trays were as 
prettily set out as she could set them, and 
little surprises found their way on them as 
often as was permitted and opportunity 
allowed. 

When they grew better and fell back into 
their old routine, and the house resumed its 
customary air, it seemed at first sight that all 
her troubles and sacrifices were forgotten, the 
only record left was in her own thinned 
cheeks and wearied frame. But no ; they did 
not give her thanks and praise, they would 
hardly have been boys to have done so, neither 
did “ father ” waste many of his precious words 
in that way, acceptable as such a waste might 
have been ; yet the sacrifice and service she 
had rendered brought her a full reward then 
and afterwards. When it came to her own 
turn to receive the like service, she knew she 
reaped again the seed of her own sowing, and 
very sweet was that harvest. 

But leaving the general principle, let us 
look for a moment at one or two of her 
methods and practices, which in like circum¬ 
stances might prove useful to us to follow. 

For instance, meat was of course forbidden 
by the doctor in the children’s dietary, until 
they were ready to resume their usual meals 
downstairs, and “ father ” could not have 
touched it if he would, for his inflamed throat 
refused all but the most easily swallowed 
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drinks. Still they all needed something 
substantially nourishing to repair the waste 
of the fever. Chickens and cream, with such¬ 
like dainties, were all but unattainable with 
such slender means as hers, so she was forced 
to consider what could replace them in value 
at less cost. One of their favourite “ dinner” 
dishes was haricot cream soup or “ creamy 
soup ” as they chose to call it; it cost very 
little, while it was eminently strengthening and 
feeding It was made by boiling until quite 
soft, a pint of white haricot beans that had 
been previously soaked in cold water for 
several hours; these were rubbed through a 
colander, that a smooth pulp, or purte might 
be obtained, and this was returned to the 
stewpan with the least shred of an onion to 
give it flavour, pepper and salt to season it, 
and milk sufficient to make up the required 
quantity. When this boiled it was taken off 
the range, the onion extracted, and the beaten 
y°lk of one or two eggs briskly stirred in ; 
these latter helped to slightly thicken the 
soup, but also greatly added to its nourishing 
properties. 

Fruit was the food most craved for by all, 
and she racked her brains to gain as much 
variety as was possible for them, combined 
with what could do good medicinally. Figs 
and prunes stewed gently and slowly for a long 
time were rich in nutritive as well as laxative 
properties, and oranges (skinned and divided) 
were also delicious after being stewed in sugar. 
Apples roasted, steamed or stewed, were 
always acceptable, and if crushed and mixed 
with an egg, sugar and milk, made most 
delicious apple custard. The dried apricots 
and pears sold by the grocer, she thought in¬ 
finitely preferable to the tinned varieties, as 
indeed they were far more wholesome. 

Little custard puddings baked in teacups 
were great favourites, especially when black¬ 
berry jelly was allowed to be eaten with them ; 
when the patients were past the first stage of 
invalidism a little economy was effected in 
these by making “curate puddings” of them, 
viz., by adding two tablespoonfuls of flour to 
two well whisked eggs, a pinch of salt and 
three-quarters of a pint of warm milk, in 
which a morsel of butter was dissolved. 
Buttered teacups were half-filled with the 
batter, and twenty minutes baking in a brisk 
oven saw them risen to a height and browned 
beautifully. A spoonful of jam or jelly, or a 
little golden syrup was served with each one, 
and the point to be observed was that they 
should be eaten the moment thev were 
done. 

A tablespoonful of grated chocolate gave 
variety in colour and taste to the boiled rice 
mould, while the rind and juice of a fresh 
lemon, with the yolk of an egg added to the 
same, made a delicious pudding if baked in a 
buttered pie-dish. Then a “sago jelly” was 
a most inexpensive but equally enjoyable con¬ 
coction, its composition being thus : a quarter 
of a pound of pearl sago soaked overnight 
and boiled until transparent in a pint of water, 
then four ounces of lump sugar were added to 
it, and the grated rind and strained juice of 
one or two lemons according to size and taste. 
When put into a fancy mould and turned out 
cold it was delicious. With several prepara¬ 
tions of this sort Charlie could safely be 
entrusted, and he proved a capital cook when 
necessity put him “ on his metal.” But we 
need not linger over these days; in spite of 
the best endeavours made to brighten them 
sick rooms are never enjoyed, and mother as 
well as the boys heaved a deep sigh of relief 
when school-work and the usual daily customs 
were resumed again. The rainy days of life 
pass away if we wait with patience for the 
sun’s reappearing, and his beams seem always 
brighter after the storms have cleared. 

(7o he continued .), 
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MARGARET OF THE LILY-WHITE HAND. 

A VERY OLD LOVE-STORY. 

Transcribed by J. A. OWEN, Author of “Candelaria,” etc. 



! OH, FALSE AND DECEITFUL WORLD ! ’ ” 


CHAPTER I. 

Before beginning the romantic story of our 
Margaret, the daughter of that Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury who was driven into banishment and 
deprived of all his lands by Henry the First, 
surnamed Beauclerc, a few words about the 
historical connection of our characters will be 
appropriate. 

As all schoolgirls know, William the Con¬ 
queror’s eldest son was Duke Robert of 
Normandy. His brother William (Rufus), 
who was of a more active and ambitious 
disposition than himself, managed to secure 
the English crown before Robert bestirred 
himself in the matter. And not only that, 
William tried even to take Normandy also, 
but in this he was defeated. His reign, a 
short one of thirteen years, had, however, a 
violent end, and to him again succeeded his 
younger brother Henry, Robert being thus for 
the second time defrauded of his rights. Pie 
was a brave and apparently an attractive man. 
but indolent, and whilst Henry was seizing 
the crown, Duke Robert was lingering in 
Italy. After this there was open war 
between the brothers, which ended in Robert 
losing not only all claim on England but also 
his own Duchy of Normandy. In the year 
1106, after a disastrous battle he was brought 
a prisoner to England, and for thirty years his 
cruel brother held him captive. Some old 
writers tell how his eyes even were put out 
later on, and in an old book which I have lately 
had the good fortune to find, of which a sixth 
edition was published in the year 1632, I find 
a detailed account of this, together with the 
romantic story of Margaret, daughter of the 
banished Earl of Shrewsbury. I shall give 
this as much as possible in the quaint wording 
or the ancient chronicler, as it conveys a most 


vivid picture of the 
thoughts and manners 
of those early days. 

At a certain time of 
the year, all such young 
men and maidens as 
were in need of places 
were wont to stand, the 
young men in a row on 
the one side and the 
maids on the other, at 
a fair called the statute 
or stattits, near the town 
of Gloucester. The 
Earl’s daughter came to 
this, and being in great 
distress and weary with 
travel, “ as one whose 
delicate life was never 
used to such toil,” sat 
her down on the road¬ 
side and made her plaint 
as follows— 

“Ob, false and de¬ 
ceitful world, who is in 
thee that wishes not to 
be rid of thee, for thy 
extremities are great ? 
Fortune is thy treasurer, 
who is like thyself, wa¬ 
vering and inconstant; 
she setteth up tyrants, 
beateth down kings, 
giveth shame to some 
and renown to others. 
Fortune giveth these 
evils, and we see it not; 
with her hands she toucheth us, and we feel 
it not; she treads us under foot, and we know 
it not; she speaks in our ears, and we hear her 
not ; she cries aloud, 
and we understand her 
not. And why ? Be¬ 
cause we know her not 
until misery doth make 
her manifest. 

“ Ah, my dear father, 

I pray it may go well 
with thee. Of all mis¬ 
fortunes it is most un¬ 
happy to be fortunate, 
and by this misfortune 
came my fall. And was 
ever good lady brought 
to this extremity? What 
is become of my rare 
jewels, my rich array, 
my sumptuous fare, my 
waiting servants, my 
many friends, and all 
my vain pleasures ? My 
pleasure is banished by 
displeasure, my friends 
fled like foes, my ser¬ 
vants gone, my feasting 
turned to fasting. My 
rich array is consumed 
to rags, and my 
jewels deck out 
my chiefest ene¬ 
mies. There¬ 
fore of all things 
the meanest 
state is best, * 
poverty with 
surety is better 
than honour 
mixed with fear. 


Seeing God hath allotted me to this misery of 
life, I will frame my heart to embrace humility 
and carry a mind answerable to my misfor¬ 
tunes. Fie on this vain title of Ladyship ! 
How little doth it avail the distressed ? No, 
no, I must therefore forget my birth and 
parentage, and think no more on my father’s 
house. Where I was wont to be feared, now 
will I learn to fear; and plain Meg shall be 
my name. Good Lord, grant I may get a 
good service, nay, any service shall serve, 
where I may have meat, drink and apparel.” 

She had no sooner spoken these words than 
she spied a couple of maidens coming towards 
her who were going to the fair, and bidding 
her good-morrow asked her if she also went 
to the fair. 

“Yea, many,” quoth she, “I am a poor 
man’s child wanting to go into service, and I 
hear that at the statute folks do come of 
purpose to hire servants.” 

“ True it is,” said the maidens, “ and thither 
go we for the same purpose, and would be glad 
of your company.” 

“ With a good will, and I am right glad of 
yours,” said she, “beseeching you, good 
maidens, you will do me the favour to tell 
me what service were best for me, for my 
parents were not always wont to be poor, 
and therefore never put me forth to know 
anything.” 

“Why, what can you do?” quoth the 
maidens. “ Can you brew and bake, make 
butter and cheese, and reap corn well ? ” 

“No, verily,” said Margaret; “ but I would 
be right glad to learn to do anything, what¬ 
soever it be.” 

“If you could spin or card,” said another, 
“you might do excellent well with a clothier, 
for they are the best services I know; there 
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“‘FAIR MAID, GOOD-MORROW. 


you shall be sure to fare well, and so live 
merrily.” 

Then Margaret wept, saying— 

“Alas, what shall I do? I was never 
brought up to these things.” 

“What? can you do nothing?” quoth they. 
“No, truly,” quoth she, “not that is good for 
anything ; but I can reach and write and sew, 
some skill I have in my needle, and a little on 
my lute, but this, I see, will profit me 
nothing.” 

“ What! What! ” quoth they, “ are you 
bookish ? We did never hear of a maid 
before that could read and write, but although 
you can do no other thing, yet possibly you 
may get a sendee if you can behave yourself 
mannerly.” 

“ I pray you,” quoth another, “ seeing you 
are bookish, will you do so much as to read a 
love-letter that is sent me, for I was at a 
friend’s of mine with it and he was not at 
home, and so I know not what is in it ? ” 

“ Let me see it,” quoth Margaret, “ and I 
will show you.” Whereupon she read as 
followeth— 

“ O, Jenny, my joy, I die for thy love, 
And now I hear say that thou dost remove. 

And now with my master no more will I 
stay, 

But for thy love I will runne away. 

O, Jenny, Jenny, thou puttest me to pain, 
That thou no longer wilt here remain. 

I will wear out my shoes of Neat’s-leather, 
But thou and I will meet together, 

And in spite of fortune, rat, or mouse, 
We will dwell together in one house. 


For who doth not esteem of thee, 

Shall have no service done of me ; 

Therefore, good Jenny, have a care, 

To meet poor Fragment at the fair.” 

“Now alas, good soul,” quoth Jenny, “I 
think he be the kindest young man in the 
world, and right glad am I that I shall meet 
him again at the stattits.” 

The rest observed that he seemed no less. 
“And surely it appeareth that he is a pretty 
witty fellow,” quoth one of them, “ how finely 
he hath written his letter in rhyme. Trust me, 
I will give you a good thing if you let me 
have a copy of it to send to my sweetheart.” 

“That you shall with all my heart,” replied 
Jenny, and so coming to the fair they took up 
their standing. 

In those days there were only a few 
clothiers, but these were men of great im¬ 
portance. They kept a great many work¬ 
people busy, spinners, carders, weavers, dyers, 
fullers and the men who sheared the sheep. 
Among the most notable of these was one 
named Gray of the town of Gloucester, and it 
happened that his wife, whom our old 
chronicler calls Goodwife Gray of Gloucester, 
came to the fair to buy in large stores of 
various kinds, and when she had bought all 
she required, she told her neighbour she had 
great need of a maid-servant or two. 

“Therefore,” quoth she, “ good neighbour 
go with me and give me your opinion.” 

So together they went, and after looking 
and viewing the maidens over, she took 
special notice of Margaret. 

“Believe me,” quoth she, “there stands a 


very proper maiden, and one of a modest and 
comely countenance.” 

“Truly,” said her neighbour, “ it is one of 
the nicest faces ever I looked upon.” 

Then Margaret, seeing them to view her so 
closely, was so abashed that a scarlet colour 
overspread her fair cheeks, which the women 
perceiving they admired her the more, and 
they came up to her and asked if she were 
willing to serve. 

With a low curtsy and a soft gentle speech 
Margaret answered that it was the only cause 
of her coming. 

“Can you spin or card?” said Goodwife 
Gray. 

“Truly, dame,” said she, “though my 
cunning therein be but small, my good will to 
learn is great, and I trust my diligence shall 
content you.” 

“ What wages will you take ? ” quoth Good- 
wife Gray. 

“ I will refer that,” answered Margaret, 
“ to your conscience and courtesie, desiring no 
more than what I shall deserve.” 

When asked what countrywoman she was, 
Margaret wept, saying— 

“ Ah, good dame, I was born in Shropshire, 
of parents who were not so needy as un¬ 
fortunate, and who have been compelled to 
leave me to the cruelty of these ennuious 
times, to finish my parents’ tragedy with mine 
own troubles.” 

“Well, maiden,” quoth the dame, “if you 
have a care to do your business, and to live in 
God’s fear, you shall have no care to regard 
fortune’s frowns.” After this they set off 
home together. 
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Now as soon as the good man saw her, he 
asked his wife where she had that maiden. 

“ At the fair,” replied she. 

“ Why then,” quoth he, “ thou hast brought 
all the fair away, and I doubt it were better 
for us, to send the fair to another town, than 
to keep the fair here.” 

“ Why, husband,” said his wife, “what 
mean you by that ? ” 

“ Woman, I mean this, that she will prove 
a loadstone, to draw the hearts of all my men 
after her, and so we shall have very little work 
done.” 

“ Then,” said his wife, “ I hope Margaret 
will have better care, both to her own credit 
and our convenience, than to act so.” 

Meeting the girl not long after, her master 
said to her, “Is thy name Margaret ? proper 
is thy name to thy person, for thou art a pearl 
indeed.” 

After a little while, Good wife Gray became 
rather uneasy at the amount of admiration 
Margaret excited, and calling the girl to her, 
she gave her a serious talking-to, adding that 
if she saw any signs of light or foolish be¬ 
haviour on her part, she would be obliged to 
send her away. When Margaret heard her 
grave words, she besought her, saying, “ O 
sweet dame, be not so cruel to me, to turn me 
out of doors, now. Alas ! I know not where 
to go, or what to do, if you forsake me ; 
rather than I shall leave your service, I will 
banish beauty as my greatest enemy,” and 
with these words she burst into tears and 
wept so bitterly that she could not utter one 
word more. 

The goodwife on seeing this was very 
much affected, and said, not knowing that 
a lady kneeled before her, “Well, Margaret, 
using thyself well, I will keep thee, and thou 
shalt have my good will, if thou govern thy¬ 
self with wisdom.” And then she sent her 
about her work again. 

Soon after this, Margaret was appointed to 
wait at table, because she showed herself 
superior to the other maids. Another of 
these was also called Margaret, and one day 
the latter answered her master in mistake for 
our Margaret. 

“ ’Twas not thee I called,” said Goodman 
Gray, “ ’twas the other Margaret with the lily 
white hand.” So ever after, that was the name 
our maiden went by. 

During four long years, Margaret served 
faithfully in this family, being highly esteemed 
not only by the Grays but by many others. 
Indeed the chronicle runs that she was highly 
regarded and secretly beloved by many gallant 
and worthy gentlemen of the country. And 
one day, it chanced that she with other of her 
master’s people went a hay-making, attired 
in a red stammell petticoat and a broad strawne 
hat upon her head ; she had also a hay-fork, 
and in her lappe she did carry her breakfast. 
On the way, she was met by no less a person 
than the Duke Robert of Normandy, who, poor 
captive, was abroad undercharge of his keepers. 

“Fair maid, good-morrow,” said he, “are 
you walking thus diligently to your labour. 
Needs must the weather be fair when the sun 
shines so clear, and the hay wholesome that 
is dried by such resplendent rayes.” 


“ Most renowned and notable duke,” replied 
Margaret, “poor harvest folks do pray for 
fair weather, and it is the labourer’s com¬ 
fort to see his work prosper. The more 
happy may we count the day that is blessed 
with your princely presence.” She had an 
apt tongue, and was well cultured as we say 
now. 

“ But more happy,” retorted the duke, “ are 
they which are conversant in thy company. 
Let me entreat thee to turn back to thy 
master’s with me, and commit thy fork to 
some that are litter for such toil. Trust me, 
thy dame is ill-advised to set thee to such 
homely business. I marvel thou canst endure 
this vile beseeming servitude; thy delicate 
form was never framed for such painful experi¬ 
ments.” 

“ Though it becometh not me to control 
your thoughts,” said Margaret, “yet were 
you not the Duke, I should say your opinion 
deceivetli you; and though your fair eyes 
seem clear, yet I would deem them imperfect 
if they cast before your mind any shadow or 
spark of beauty in me. I rather think,” con¬ 
tinued she, “ because it hath been an old 
saying, that women are proud to hear them¬ 
selves praised, that you either speak this to 
drive away the time, or to wring from me my 
too apparent imperfections. But I humbly 
entreat pardon ; too long have I neglected 
my master’s business, and shown myself over¬ 
bold in your presence.” And therewith, with 
a courtly grace, bending her knees to the 
courteous duke, she went forward to the field, 
while the duke and his keepers returned to 
the town of Gloucester. 

When he got there, he bribed the latter in 
various ways, intreating them that they would 
give him respite so that he might spend some 
time with the good-man Gray; “For we 
two,” said he, “ must have a game or two 
together; and for my safe return, I gage to 
you my princely word, that, as I am a true 
knight and a gentleman, I will return safe to 
your charge again.” 

The keepers being satisfied, the duke ac¬ 
companied good-man Gray to his hay-field, 
and there, while Gray busied himself in many 
matters, he took the opportunity of talking to 
Margaret again. 

“Fair maid,” said he, “you must have 
noticed for some time past how you have 
awakened love in my heart; so tell - me, 
therefore, were it not better to be a duchess 
than a drudge ? a lady of high reputation, 
rather than a servant of simple degree ? As 
my wife, thou mightest live in pleasant life, 
whilst here thou spendest thy days in pain; 
by my love thou should’st be made a ladv of 
great treasures, where now thou art poor and 
beggarly ; all manner of delights should then 
attend on thee, and whatsoever thy heart 
desiredst, thou should’st have, wherefore 
seeing it lies in thy own choice, make thyself 
happy by consenting to my suit.” 

“ Sir,” answered Margaret, “ 1 confess your 
love deserves a lady’s favour, and your affec¬ 
tion a faithful friend, such a one as could 
make but one heart and mind of two hearts 
and bodies, but unfit it is that the turtle 
should match with the eagle, though her love 



be never so pure, her wings are unfit to mount 
so high. While Thales gazed on the stars, 
he stumbled into a pit. And they that climb 
unadvisably, catch a fall suddenly. What 
availeth high dignity in time of adversity ? it 
neither helpeth the sorrow of the heart, nor 
removes the body’s misery. 

“As for wealth and treasure, what are they 
but fortune's baits to bring men in danger, good 
for nothing but to make people forget them¬ 
selves ? Whereas you allege poverty to be a 
hindrance of the heart’s content, I find it 
myself the contrary, knowing more surety to 
rest under a simple habit than beneath a royal 
robe ; and verily there is none in the world poor 
but they that think themselves poor, for such 
as are endued with content are rich, having 
nothing else, but he that is possessed with 
riches without content is most wretched and 
miserable. Therefore, most noble Duke, 
albeit I count my life unworthy of your least 
favour, yet I would desire you lo match your 
love to your like, and let me rest to my rake, 
and use my fork for my living.” 

“But consider, fair Margaret,” said the 
Duke, “ that it lies not in man’s power to 
place his love where he listeth, being the 
work of a high deity. ‘A bird was never 
seen in Pontus,’ nor true love in a fleeting 
mind. Never shall remove the affection of 
my heart, which in nature resembleth the stone 
Abiston whose fire can never be cooled. 
Therefore, sweet maiden, let not your refusal 
arise from any cause of obstinacy.” 

“ Fair sir,” continued Margaret, “consider 
what great displeasure might arise through a 
rash match, what danger a king’s frowns may 
breed; my unworthy matching with your 
royalty may perhaps regain for you liberty and 
yet hazard my life. Then call to mind how 
little you should enjoy your love or I my 
wedded lord.” 

At these words the Duke replied that if she 
consented to become his wife she should have 
no cause to dread any danger. 

“The thunder,” he said, “is driven away 
by ringing of bells, the lion’s wrath qualified 
by a yielding body. How much more 
a brother’s anger by a brother’s entreaty ? 
From me my brother hath received many 
favours, and never yet did he requite any one 
of them. And who does not know that the 
princely crown which adorns his head is my 
right ? But I am quite content that he shall 
enjoy all, so he but requite my kindness. But 
if he should not, then would I be like those men 
that, eating of the tree Lutes , forget the country 
where they were born. Never more should this 
clime cover my head, but with thee would I live 
in a strange land, being better content with 
an egg in thy company than with all the 
delicacies in England.” 

After many interviews and words such as 
these, did Margaret at last consent to give 
him her hand as well as her heart. 

He was compelled always to return to 
Cardiff Castle with his keepers ; but at last he 
had come to an arrangement with Margaret 
by which he was to let her know by letter 
what plan he thought best for their mutual 
welfare and safety. 

( To be concluded.) 
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ARCHAEOLOGY FOR GIRLS. 


PART V. 

our previous ar¬ 
ticles upon arch ec¬ 
ology, we have 
treated that 
science from what 
we may call a 
strictly material 
point of view, its 
influence upon the 
fine arts, costume, 
etc., but. we now 
come to regard 
it from a higher 
point of view, as a witness to historical truth, 
but more especially as a corroboration of the 
narratives contained in Ploly Scriptures. 

It fortunately happens that during our own 
days discoveries have been made by such 
archaeologists as Botta, Layard. Rawlinson, 
George Smith, etc., upon the site of Ancient 
Nineveh as to prove, beyond all doubt, the 
wonderful accuracy of the various allusions 
made to that vast city in the Holy Scriptures. 
The first mention we have of Nineveh is in 
the Book of Genesis, x. 11, “ Out of that land 
went forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh.” 
Now it is supposed that the name Assyrian 
was derived from this monarch, who not only 
founded the city but the dynasty also; how¬ 
ever, the city did not carry down his name to 
posterity, as it received its name of Nineveh 
from Ninus, who conquered Babylon and 
annexed it to Nineveh. Ninus built Nineveh 
and made the. greatest city in the world. 
In Jonah i. 1,2, “ Now the word of the Lord 
came unto Jonah, the son of Amittai, saying, 
arise, go to Nineveh, that great city . . .” 
These words are repeated in chap. iii. 3, where 
we find further particulars concerning this 
great city: “Now Nineveh was an exceeding 
great city of three days’ journey.” Verse 4, 
“ And Jonah began to enter into the city a day’s 
journey, and he cried and said, yet forty days, 
and Nineveh shall be overthrown.” Of course 
we know that on this occasion Nineveh was 
not destroyed, and our Lord Himself tells us 
distinctly why. In St. Matt. xii. 41, we read, 
“The men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment 
with this generation, and shall condemn it, 
because they repented at the preaching of 
Jonas ; ” and in Jonah iii. 10, we find, “And 
God saw their works, that they turned from 
their evil way; and God repented of the evil 
that He had said Pie would do unto them ; and 
Pie did it not.” The Lord also said, “ And 
should not I spare Nineveh, that great city 
wherein are more than six score thousand 
persons that cannot discern between their 
right hand and their left hand, and also much 
cattle.” This hundred and twenty thousand 
persons, who did not know their right hand 
from their left, is supposed to mean children, 
and that there should only have been that 
number cf children in a city “ of three days’ 
journey,” i.e., sixty miles in circumference, 
would according to modern ideas suggest a 
very thinly-populated city, but it must be re¬ 
membered that as within the walls “ was 
much cattle,” there must have been, as 
Layard says, pasturage to feed them. 

In Nahum we have prophesies concerning 
the destruction of this vast city. Thus in 
chap. i. 8, “ But with an overrunning flood Pie 
will make an utter end of the place thereof,” 
and in chap. ii. 6, “ The gates of the rivers 
shall be opened, and the palace shall be dis¬ 
solved.” Verse 8, “ But Nineveh is of old, 
like a pool of water: ” the is , which is in¬ 
serted in the translation, injures the sense of 
the passage. 

Then in chap. i. 10, we find, “ they shall 


be devoured as stubble fully dry,” and in 
10, chap, ii., “The faces of them all gather 
blackness,” and 13, “I will burn her chariots 
in the smoke.” Chapter iii. 15, “ There shall 
the fire devour thee.” 

From these various passages, we gather 
that Nineveh was a vast city. The walls 
enclosing not only buildings, such as palaces, 
dwelling-houses, etc., but also a large expanse 
of pasturage, and that eventually it was des¬ 
troyed by flood and fire. Now the discoveries 
made of the ruins of Nineveh show distinctly 
the marks of a flood, river-sand being found 
covering portions. So furious was the fire 
that both Botta and Layard discovered great 
stones which had been reduced to lime by 
tbe action of intense heat, which fell to 
powder almost as soon as they were dis¬ 
covered. Remains of “The Palace” have 
been found, the walls of which were adorned 
with bas-reliefs and cuneiform inscriptions, 
representing, among other things, the chariots 
so frequently referred to by Nahum. This 
is important. Another most interesting dis¬ 
covery was that of sculptured lions, which 
is rendered remarkable from the following 
passage in chap. ii. 11, 12, of Nahum :— 

“ Where is the dwelling of the lions, and 
the feeding place of the young lions; where 
the lion, even the old lion, walked, and the 
lion’s whelp, and none made them afraid ? ” 

“ The lion did tear in pieces enough for his 
whelps, and strangled for his lionesses, and 
filled his holes with prey, and his dens with 
ravin.” There can be no doubt that this refers 
to a menagerie, which would greatly facilitate 
sculptors in carving representations of these 
beasts; it is rather a curious fact that the 
representations found are not at all fierce- 
looking, and appear to be copied from tame 
lions. Perhaps the most remarkable corro¬ 
borative testimonies to the truth of Scripture 
are the “inscribed tablets” of terra-cotta, 
which were discovered and deciphered by the 
late Mr. George Smith at Nineveh. One of 
these contains an account of the deluge, which 
is briefly as follows. The flood is sent as a 
punishment for sin, and an ark is built by 
Samasnapisti. He gathers into it all his 
family, servants, and all the beasts of the field. 
The ark takes seven days to build, the rain 
lasts seven days, and seven days are occupied 
in floating to Mount Nizur, where a sacrifice 
is offered, and the gods smelling the savour 
gather about the altar, and a covenant is made 
and sealed by the appearance of the great 
bow which Anu had created for his glory. 

There is a wonderful similarity between 
this and the Mosaic account given in Genesis, 
but at the same time there is a good deal of 
variety as to detail; for instance, the Ark is 
said to have taken seven days to build, but in 
the Mosaic account the seven days intervened 
between the going into the Ark and the 
commencement of the Deluge. According to 
the Mosaic account the flood lasted forty days 
instead of “seven days,” but it will be noticed 
that “ the Ark rested in the seventh month, 
the seventh day of the month upon the 
mountains of Ararat.” Now it is very re¬ 
markable the frequent use of the number 
seven in both accounts. I11 the first place in 
the Mosaic account it is said, “Of every clean 
beast thou shalt take to thee by sevens ” (Gen. 
vii. 2). Of fowls also of the air by sevens (3). 
After the dove is sent out for the first time, 
“ He stayed yet other seven days ; and again 
lie sent forth the dove out of the Ark ” 
(viii. 10). “And he stayed yet other seven 
days ; and sent forth the dove ; which returned 
not again unto him ” (12). The extraordinary 
similarity of the account of the bow in the 
heavens is obvious. There was certainly a 


concurrent testimony to the truth of revelation 
passing through the history of these people 
which will account for the fact that when 
Jonah went to recall them from the sins or 
errors into which they had fallen they would 
appear to have immediately acknowledged his 
mission. “ So the people of Nineveh believed 
God, and proclaimed a fast, and put on sack¬ 
cloth, from the greatest of them even to the 
least of them ” (iii. 5). It would certainly 
appear that the Ninevites must have been 
monotheists. If not , how can we account for 
the expression in the king’s decree, “ Who can 
tell if God will turn and repent, and turn 
away from His fierce anger, that we perish 
not ? ” (Jonah iii. 9.) 

Another most remarkable discovery, in¬ 
tensely interesting from its connection with 
the preaching of St. Paul, was that of the 
remains of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 
These were discovered by Mr. J. T. Wood, 
and it is not too much to say that they well 
warrant the idea that the building of which 
they formed part was the most beautiful 
structure erected in ancient times. In The 
Girl’s Own Paper, August 12th, 1882, 
will be found a description written by Mr. J. 
T. Wood himself, which not only gives an 
account of what was found, but of the almost 
insuperable difficulties which that most able 
and enthusiastic archaeologist had to overcome 
before he was rewarded with success. Some 
portions of the remains discovered are now 
deposited in the British Museum, and from 
them it is evident that the columns of one of 
the porticos were surrounded by life-sized 
figures carved in relief. In one case these 
rings of figures are continued fora considerable 
height, and are of the most exquisite work¬ 
manship. 

It would appear most remiss not to refer to 
Egypt in this branch of our subject, but 
where and how to begin is the point. A land 
which is so rich in archaeological treasures that 
a new word has had to be added to our 
language to give a special name to its science, 
cannot be treated upon to any advantage in a 
series of articles like the present. How many 
books have been written, are being written, 
and will continue to be written upon “Egypt¬ 
ology ” what man can tell ? Then again, 
nothing is really of any value or can in any 
way profit the reader which does not proceed 
from personal examination of its mighty ruins, 
aided by a thorough knowledge of the history 
and archaeology of that mysterious land. It 
can be of little service to repeat the statements 
contained in guide-books, architectural works, 
magazines, etc., when every day is bringing 
fresh facts to light which too often contradict 
or correct assertions formerly received as 
established truths. 

There are, however, one or two points to 
which attention should be drawn, and one or 
two things to be borne in mind. The first 
is this. The dates given to many Egyptian 
antiquities are decidedly “ startling,” to use a 
mild expression. Before it can be established 
that a building, or a tomb, is some eight ov ten 
thousand years old, some very decided proofs 
should be advanced. Because some explorer 
discovers a mutilated fragment of an inscrip¬ 
tion in hieroglyphics, which he thinks refers to 
some eclipse of the moon which took place 
(or did not take place) some seven or eight 
thousand years back, it does not necessarily 
follow that the temple or tomb is of that 
date. It is not a little remarkable how people 
do take Egyptian dates for granted. Rosen- 
garten, for instance, tells us in his Handbook 
of Architectural Styles, p. 15 : “ The develop¬ 
ment of Egyptian culture is to be sought in 
the primeval history of this people, and its 
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origin may be assigned to as early a date as 
about 1700 b.c., when the country was freed 
from the Nomad race of the Hyksos which 
had burst over it several centuries previously; ” 
but in the very next page he says : “ When the 
yearly average rise of the soil through the in¬ 
undation of the Nile is taken in consideration, 
the present elevation of the surface above the 
old level on which the monuments at Thebes 
were erected, leads to the conclusion that 
they must have been constructed about 4760 
years before the commencement of the present 
century.” Now surely if the primeval history 
cf the people can only be carried back to 
about 1700 B.c., it is a little remarkable that 
some of the buildings erected by them should 
have been constructed more than 3000 years 
before the Christian era. And how can one 
take the rise of the soil as a proof of the 
condition of any place 5000 years back, es¬ 
pecially upon the banks of a river which has 
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been subject to mechanical appliances for 
keeping up the height of its waters, and which 
has an immense delta of alluvial soil at its 
mouth ? how is it possible to tell that the 
river has always deposited the same depths of 
soil. Is it to be taken for granted that there 
have been no abnormal seasons for 5000 
years, no accidents, no earthquakes or breaking 
down the sluice-gates during that immense 
period ? Then again the rubbish deposited 
by a vast city which has been almost entirely 
destroyed, would at once upset any calculation 
based upon the rise of soil. The attempt to 
settle the date of any building by the level of 
the ground round about it is one of the least 
valuable tests that can be advanced. There 
are buildings which are 800 years old, in 
which the surrounding ground-level has under¬ 
gone no alteration, and there are others which 
have not been erected two centuries in which 
the ground is thirty feet higher. 

The other point upon which more enlighten¬ 
ment is required, is the question as to whether 
the Egyptians borrowed their architecture 
from Ethiopia (as Hoskins maintains), or 
whether the reverse was the case. There does 
not, however, seem to be means at hand to 
settle the dates of the buildings in Ethiopia. 
The extraordinary collections of temples and 
the two hundred pyramids at Meroe do not 
appear to be inscribed, but as they are built 
of soft stone, the surface of which has generally 
perished, it is difficult to say whether they 
were not formerly inscribed. They may of 
course have been covered with painted emblems 
and inscriptions. ‘Whether civilisation passed 
up the Nile, or down the great river seems 
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very uncertain. The 
rock-cut temples of Abu 
Simbal or Ipsamboul in 
Nubia may perhaps form 
the architectural link be¬ 
tween Egypt and Ethio¬ 
pia. Undoubtedly the 
magnificent temple of 
Abu Simbal is one of 
the earliest structures on 
the Nile; it is cut out 
of the rock; the fa£ade 
is cut out of the es¬ 
carped face of the hill and 
has four colossal statues 
flanking the entrance. 

When perfect it must 
have presented a most 
magnificent spectacle, 
and with one of the great 
religious processions ap¬ 
proaching its gigantic en¬ 
trance would have formed 
a picture of ancient splendour unparalleled in 
any part of the world. Our engraving is an 
attempt to restore this scene. 

The beautiful temples on the island of 
Phil?e do not help much in this inquiry, be¬ 
cause they are of a later date. (Portions 
of them, in fact, are as late as the time 
of Diocletian.) They are, however, among 
the most artistic of all the Egyptian temples, 
and it is monstrous that English engineers 
should contemplate their complete destruction 
and submersion. The notion that it would be 
possible to pull them down and rebuild them 
on a higher level, makes anyone who has seen 
old buildings pulled down and reconstructed 
shudder. No ! we would rather see them 
destroyed altogether, than rebuilt as artificial 
ruins—a kind of Virginia-Water business. 
W ho can feel any interest in the temples on 
the banks of that lake, though they are genuine 
antiques “ reconstructed.” One of the “ alter¬ 
native schemes for the erection of the pro¬ 
posed” barrage of the Nile would cause the 
submersion of the temple of Abu Simbal 
and other interesting structures in Nubia. 
There is a point also which we should like 
more distinct information upon, and that is 
the question whether the hieroglyphics which 
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adorn the temples are cotemporary with the 
temples themselves, or later ? If they are of 
the same date it is evident that some of these 
structures, which have been accredited with 
immense antiquity, are, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, modern edifices! The noble temple of 
Denderah, for instance, has “ cartouches ” of 


CARVED COLUMNS, TEMPLE OF DIANA, 
EPHESUS. 

some of the later Roman emperors on its 
columns. Of course many Egyptian buildings 
take us back to very remote antiquity, and 
serve to show us at what an early age the 
■world was civilised, and here we are met with 
the question, Was man in his earliest state a 
civilised being or a savage, and which is his 
natural condition ? Now, undoubtedly, the 
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Scripture in its description of our first parents, 
gives us the idea of a man and a woman who 
are endowed with many of the virtues which 
we should expect only to find in a state of 
civilisation, and there is a passage in Schlegel’s 
Philosophy of History which bears upon this 
question : “So far from seeking with Rousseau 
and his disciples for the true origin of man¬ 
kind, and the proper foundation of the social 
compact in the condition even of the best and 
noblest savages : and so little disposed are we 
to remodel society up¬ 
on this boasted ideal of 
a pretended state of 
nature, that we regard 
it, on the contrary, as 
a state of degeneracy 
-and degradation—thus 
in his origin, and by 
nature man is no sa¬ 
vage : he may indeed 
at any time and in any 
place, and even at the 
present day become 
one easily and rapidly, 
but in general not by a 
sudden fall, but by a 
slow and gradual de¬ 
clension : and we the 
more willingly adopt 
this view as there are 
many historical 
grounds of probability 
that, in the origin of 
mankind, this second 
fall of man was not 
immediate and total, 
but slow and gradual, 
and that consequently 
all those tribes which 
we call savage are of 
the same origin with 
the noblest and most 
civilised nations, and 
have only by degrees 
descended to their pre¬ 
sent state of brutish 
degradation.” * 

Now late archaeo¬ 
logical discoveries have 
strongly corroborated 
this view of the case 
expressed by Schlegel 
in 18 to. Archbishop 
Trench has expressed 
the same view. 

The Quarterly Re¬ 
view of April 1874, i 11 
describing Schlie- 
mann’s discoveries on 
the site of Ancient 
Troy, says: “Not to 
multiply details, the re¬ 
cently-opened mound 
of Hisarlik—of what¬ 
ever else it may be 
the monument—stands 
henceforth as a lasting 
witness to the progres¬ 
sive decay of civilisa¬ 
tion, industry, and 
wealth among the suc¬ 
cessive races of the in¬ 
habitants, and it com¬ 
pletely overturns, for that part of the world at 
least, the hasty assumption of the progress of 
mankind through the ages of stone, bronze, 
and iron, which has been derived from regions 
that may well have been the last retreats of 
degraded races rather than the first abodes of 
primitive man.” The conclusion arrived at by 
the writer in the Quarterly Review is founded 
upon the statement by Schliemann, that of 
the seven cities buried one over the other, 
the lowest, fifty-eight feet below the present 


* Bohun’s Translation, p. 23. 


surface, showed the highest condition of art 
and manufacture ! * 

It is a well-known fact that the remains of 
monuments showing a condition of civilisation 
at a very remote period are daily being dis¬ 
covered in parts of the world which are now 
totally uncivilised ; the singular building called 
“The Queen of Sheba’s Palace” in Central 
Africa is a case in point. The vast remains 
in Central America prove a civilisation of 
immense antiquity, and our own Stonehenge 


points to the fact that there was an early 
civilisation in this island of which probably 
eveiy other witness has passed away. 

A comparison between Stonehenge and the 
Druidical circles all over the country shows 
how extraordinary the degeneration must have 
been. The builders of Stonehenge knew how 
to remove vast stones distances of over one 
hundred miles, to square them with metal 
tools, to fasten them together and joint them ; 

* The fifth city from the surface is supposed to be 
the “ Ilium ” of Homer. 


thus they must have possessed roads, tools, 
and mechanical appliances; all these are 
wanting in the Druidical works ! 

In many of the monuments in Mexico and 
Central America, where the lower and upper 
portions of the buildings are of two dates, it 
will invariably be found that the lower are of 
far better and more civilised work than the 
upper. The “ Casa de las Monjas ” at Uxmal, 
and a large ruin at Zayi show this in a re¬ 
markable degree ; the * ground floor might 
have been designed 
and carried out by 
Egyptians, but the 
upper part is barbarous 
enough fora South Sea 
islander. Does not the 
whole history of the 
Spanish conquests in 
America point to this ? 
Mexico and Peru were 
conquered by Cortes 
and Pizarro because 
these countries which 
had been highly 
civilised were falling 
rapidly into barbarism, 
the signs of which were 
visible in the tyrannical 
government of the 
kings, the constant dis¬ 
putes as to succession, 
the impossibility of 
ruling, the introduc¬ 
tion of human sacri¬ 
fices, and of a very 
revolting form of can¬ 
nibalism, all of which 
were late developments 
and formed no portion 
of their original civilisa¬ 
tion. If these nations 
with their millions of 
fighting-men were not 
on the very eve of 
collapse and rapidly 
decaying, how could 
two half-educated sol¬ 
diers with a small band 
of adventurers drawn 
from the very dregs of 
society have conquered 
these two vast empires. 
It shows us how the 
discipline and power 
of combination for 
mutual advantage and 
protection enjoyed by a 
civilised people is far 
more powerful than the 
vast armies of countries 
filling away from civili¬ 
sation into barbarism! 
We must either accept 
this explanation of the 
unintelligible over¬ 
throw of Mexico and 
Peru, or we must ac¬ 
cept the view taken 
by Cortes and Pizarro 
themselves that thev 
were under the especial 
protection of Divine 
Providence. We do 
not deny for a moment the fact that the 
Mexicans and Peruvians retained many noble 
qualities and were skilful in certain arts, and, 
in all probability, if the humane rule of Las 
Casas and De la Gasca had continued, and 
their policy had been followed, it would not have 
been too late to have restored the former great¬ 
ness of the Mexicans and Peruvians, adding to 
their ancient civilisation the inestimable bless¬ 
ing of Christianity. On the other hand, if they 
had been left entirely alone it is quite evident 
that their decline would have been rapid and 
their final overthrow only a matter of time. 
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SITE OK TROY. 


ANSWERS T O CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Ei.i.i (Germany).—There is an association of German 
governesses in England (under royal patronage), 
which provides a home for those out of a situation : 
has a loan fund, sanatorium, and convalescent 
home in the country. We think you had better 
write for further information to the Lady Principal 
(for governesses), 16, Wyndham Place, London, 
W. We thank you for your kind letter. 

M. E. I.—On no account waste your time over music, 
since you have shown no gift in that art, especially 
as you would make yourself a trial to others. Study 
English history and a good atlas. Get yourself 
well up in these two branches of your education ; 
and it would also be well to study the Bible En¬ 
cyclopedia , by Dr. Eadie, which is illustrated, 
and is a most interesting companion to the Holy 
Scriptures. You can make yourself useful at a 
musical party in various little ways—assisting your 
hostess in anything she may require. 

A. R. D.—To obtain information respecting the Ox¬ 
ford and Cambridge examinations you must write 
to H. T. Gerrans, Esq., Clarendon Buildings, Ox¬ 
ford, fee ; and for Cambridge to Professor G. F. 
Browne, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. You do 
not mention your age; Tlo so in writing to both 
these gentlemen. The fee is the same for both 
these Universities. You have a considerable choice 
in colleges, for there are those of Edinburgh, Dub¬ 
lin, St. Andrews, and Glasgow. 

Pink and White. —We think you might join a cor¬ 
respondence class, such as that conducted by Miss 
I latlnvay, Anderson’s, Denmark Hill, London, S.E. 
The fee is is. a lesson, in history, geography, gram¬ 
mar, English composition, languages, etc. Your 
spelling needs special attention ; you have spelt 
“ advice ”—a substantive—three times as the verb 
“ to advise,” and you spell “ oblige ” with a “ d ” 
(“ oblidge ”). 

MUSIC. 

Ruth.— i. You have only to order the song (a very 
well-known o.ie) at any music-seller’s or publisher’s, 
and they will procure it for you if not in their stock. 
—2. The stamp you name is of no value. 

Bonnie and Sbmie. —Try the Excelsior Society, Se¬ 
cretary, Miss Edith Mackenzie, care of Messrs. 
Roffey & Clarke, 38, High Street, Croydon ; or the 
.Society for the Encouragement of Regular Music 
Practice, Miss Garrett, Blacklands Hall, Caven¬ 
dish, R.S.O., Suffolk. Miss Emily Hartland, 
Newent, Gloucester, has, we believe, a practising 
society. When writing do not fail to send a 
stamped envelope. 

Bo-Peep. —We think that to play the mandolin would 
be more easy than the guitar (not “ guatar ”). Of 
course to strum a common accompaniment to the 
voice would be easily acquired; but to play the 
latter as it is capable of being played is that de¬ 
scription of playing to which we refer. 

A. M.—1. The national musical instrument of Scot¬ 
land is the bagpipe ; that of Ireland and of Wales 
a harp ; but we do not know of any instrument of 
special national adoption in England.—2. Write to 
the Civil Service Commissioners in Victoria Street, 
Westminster, for their prospectus. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Georgina. —It is scarcely possible to answer such a 
question as yours off-hand, as books of statistics 
up to date should be consulted. But from suclTdata 
as we possess at the moment, it seems that there 
are more women engaged in teaching than in any 
other employment in this country, i.e. 123,995, 
while of those engaged in medical and surgical 
work and nursing, there are 37,010. In the trade 
of bookbinding there are 10,501 ; of clerks in the 
Civil Service not nearly so many—about 2260 ; 
while 9138 are employed in the rough work of nail¬ 
making, specially for horses’ shoes. You will be 
surprised to learn that there are as many as 347 
women blacksmiths, actually engaged in swinging 
heavy hammers and making the anvils ring. 

S. Helena. —We do not give such addresses. Your 
writing would be good if you did not spoil it by 
making those ridiculous tails to your “h” and 
“ d,” and sometimes to other letters, below the line. 
They are deformities, and show affectation, or what 
has the appearance of it. 

A Shop-girl. —We recommend you to join either the 
Bible Guild (in connection with the Christian 
Woman’s Education Union), the object of which 
appears to be your own—“ to assist those who arc 
themselves engaged in teaching the Scriptures to 
others,” and to “ build up a knowledge of Christian 
doctrine,” etc. Write to Mrs. C. H. Waller, 
16, South Hill Park Gardens, Hampstead Heath, 
N. Or else join the Scripture Learning Society, 
Secretary, Miss Jukes, 14, Paul Street, Tiverton, 
Devon. You might like to be a member of both. 
We wish you wisdom and success in your desire to 
learn more yourself and encourage'others. See 
Daniel xii.3, and bear the words forever in thought 
and heart. 

Nor AH. —Situations as stewardess arc not easily ob¬ 
tained. You should be a good ladies’ - maid, 
able to dress the lady passengers, and nurse them 
if sick, and you should be a good sailor yourself, 
and have excellent testimonials as to character, 
politeness of manners, strict honesty and sobriety. 
Put your name down at several shipping offices; 
you may have a long time to wait. 

Roherta. —We are continually giving addresses of 
“ homes of rest.” “ Oak-Tree House,” Matlock 
Bridge, Derbyshire, is one of them. It is designed 
for a few gentlewomen of limited means, on mode¬ 
rate and inclusive terms, but not for invalids. Re¬ 
ferences are essential, medical ones included. 

Mary, Agnita, and Eunice. —1. The year 1000 will 
not be leap-year. It would take up too much space 
to explain all the. calculations requisite to elucidate 
this fact; suffice it to say that 1700 and 1800 were 
not leap-years, nor will iqoo, as we said, but the 
year 2000 will be so.—2. The serial stories which 
appeared in vols. x.. xi., and xiii. were “ Our 
Bessie,” “Noah’s Ark.” “For the King’s Sake,” 
the “Hill of Angels,” and “A Young Oxford 
Maid.” 

Lover of Cats. —1. See our answer to the three cor¬ 
respondents above-named respecting leap-year and 
1000.—2. We advise you to show your cat to a 
veterinary surgeon. We do not know the com¬ 
plaint. 


Violet B.—The name “ Marjorie ” is pronounced as 
it is spelt—“ Mar-jo-ree.” You should reverse 
the order of your up and down strokes. Where 
they be light and delicate you make them heavy; 
just reversed. 

Hope. —Your poems, “ The Garden of Eden” and 
the “ Hymn to the Universe,” have been mislaid 
amongst a multitude. They must be more or less 
nice, judging by your letter. We regret the acci¬ 
dent. 

Mary Carr. —There are certain rules which obtain 
in the highest circles of society which are not of 
imperative force as regards any lower grade, the 
members of which may be essentially well-bred all 
the same. In recommending the sloping of the 
handwriting from left to right we spoke with refer¬ 
ence to the style obtaining in the first society ; and 
secondly, to the artistic beauty of such writing; 
and moreover, to the rule laid down in our “cop¬ 
per-plate copies,” which are our guides for writing 
correctly, and sold for teaching the proper forms 
of letters, and the manner of sloping. According 
to some recent rules (for general use) an upright 
hand has, we believe, been adopted, and no doubt 
it may be desirable for business-purposes, for 
clerks and others. This explanation may suffice. 
Of course, when fatigued by much writing, it is very 
desirable to be “ambidextrous”; and the left 
hand would naturally slope the letters a contrary 
way from the right. 

Pixie. —Much depends on how old little Miss Pixie is 
with reference to her verses. The first two are the 
best; but Pixie, dear, what do you mean by “ the 
mass of surges”? Was the sea rolling into the 
valley? And were the soldiers performing their 
“dirges” while tramping “to and fro” in the 

* water ? It is to be hoped they wore high fisher¬ 
men’s boots. You might have relieved our minds 
by saying so. 

M. H. T.—We cannot encourage you by saying that 
poetry, or even simple versification, is your spe¬ 
ciality and forte. You have regarded no rules 
whatever in the composition of the lines you send 
as a specimen. We regret to be obliged to be 
honest. 

Lucie. —Certainly “ there arc such things as thunder¬ 
bolts,” but not, perhaps, of the character you 
imagine. When the electricity comes within the 
earth’s attraction it passes into the ground and 
fuses the flinty matter into a vitreous (glassy) sub¬ 
stance, called a fulgurite. People commonly im¬ 
agine that they fall from the clouds in that form ; 
but although large metallic substances fall from 
the heavenly bodies, dissevered from them ages 
ago, they are not “ thunderbolts dropped from an 
electric cloud.” 

Invalid.—I f you can manage the expense and fatigue 
of the journey you will find a “ house of rest ” at 
Pau, Basses Pyrenees, designed for “ ladies of 
limited means.” It was opened in 1888, and is 
under the patronage of the British and American 
Vice-Consuls amongst many others. The payments 
are from £1 to £1 10s. weekly. Address the Lady 
Superintendent (Mrs. Watson). 

Admirer of the “ G. O. P.”—Apply to the secre¬ 
tary of Doulton’s Works, whether there be any 
vacancy for a pupil. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


(Dbb# dttfc (£?n&0+ 


The Dowager-Empress of China, who has 
been presented with a Bible by the Christian 
women of her kingdom, is the greatest woman- 
sovereign who has ever reigned in the East. 
She was the daughter of a poor man living 
on the outskirts of Canton. The family being 
on the verge of starvation, the girl, who was 
extremely beautiful, besought her father to sell 
her as a slave. Greatly against his will the old 
man assented, and she became the property of 
an illustrious general, who, charmed by her 
disposition and natural cleverness, adopted her 
as his daughter and educated her. Being 
called to Pekin, the general thought his 
daughter the fittest present he could give to 
his Emperor, the latter being so charmed 
with her that he made her his wife. In 1861 
her husband died, and the Dowager-Empress 
became regent, the present emperor being 
then only seven years old. She found China 
crippled by debt, and. tom by internal rebel¬ 
lions, yet five years ago when she handed over 
the cares of government to her son, peace and 
prosperity reigned throughout the eighteen 
provinces and the vast tracts of country 
beyond them which recognise the suzerainty 
of the Brother of the Sun. 

A recent advertisement reads as follows :— 
“If the gentleman who keeps the shoe-store 
with a red head, will return the umbrella of a 
young lady with whalebone ribs and an ivory 
handle to the slate-roofed grocer’s shop, he 
will hear of something to his advantage, as 
the same is the gift of a deceased mother now 
no more with the name engraved upon it.” 

This story of the nipping in the bud of 
literary vanity comes from France. Z. has 
just published a book. During his morning 
walk he meets the critic of an important 
morning paper, to whom he cries, “Ah, my 
friend, have you read my book ? ” “ Cer¬ 

tainly, I have read it twice,” was the answer. 
“Ah!” Z. cries ecstatically. “How good 
of you ; you are indeed a true frieud ! ” “ But 

it was only to try to understand it,” was the 
crushing reply. 

Dr. William Moon who died a short 
time ago, was the inventor of the well-known 
system of printing for the blind. The first 
embossed publication appeared in 1847, and 
since then some two hundred thousand books 
have been printed at the little shop in 
Brighton, managed by himself and his 
daughter. They gave their services to the 
cause of the blind, deriving no profit from the 
sale of the books they published. Dr. Moon 
had been blind since he was twenty years 
of age. 

As a tribute to the memory of Marie 
Antoinette, a large number of French ladies 
who are loyal to the Bourbon cause have 
founded a League of Mercy in Paris. The 
well-known Duchess D'Uzes is at the head of 
the League, always devoting two days a week 
to visiting the hospitals where the worst cases 
are received. There she undertakes all the 
duties of a nurse in relieving the pain of the 
sufferers, her example being followed by the 
other members of the League who are drawn 
from the best families in France. 

There is a superstition in France that 
children born with teeth will be brilliantly 
clever. It probably arises from the fact that 
Henri IV., Louis XIV., two kings who left 
the greatest mark upon French history, and 
Mirabeau, the great orator, were all born with 
one tooth. 


Miss Edith Walker, a young lady of 
Bogota, in Columbia, has notified to the 
municipality that she intends to present her¬ 
self as a candidate for a vacancy on the police' 
stall'of that town, and that she will wear “a 
modified form of kepi , blue tunic, and knicker¬ 
bockers.” The temperance ladies are actively 
supporting her claim, declaring that the 
drunken will be ashamed when they find 
themselves arrested by a woman, who has, 
it is said, “ faultlessly classical features and 
sympathetic but searching blue eyes.” A 
female policeman is certainly the most curious 
antidote to intemperance as yet lighted upon. 

“Thy friend has a friend, and thy friend’s 
friend has a friend ; be discreet.” “ Speaking 
without thinking is shooting without taking 
aim.” 

To keep ferns through the winter, they 
should be watered each morning, the mould 
never being allowed to harden. Occasionally 
the pots should be placed in water for about 
ten minutes, especially when the ferns are 
young. Gentle syringing is good for all ferns 
in winter, as it keeps them free from dust, 
wdiich quickly kills them if allowed to ac¬ 
cumulate. Strong-leaved palms may be 
w'ashed with soft soap and water once a w'eek. 

The position taken by women in Norway is 
very different from that which they occupy in 
England. It is quite customary for a girl to 
act as clerk in her father’s office, or to help 
him in any occupation in which her talents 
are available. This is a beginning in the right 
direction. Home, before anything else, claims 
woman’s attention and endeavour, and a girl 
in being her father’s clerk is doing far greater 
good than in aspiring to fields of labour, the 
benefit of wdiich she can only reap herself. 

It is very curious and interesting to note 
how' many of the great men of the world were 
feeble and unhealthy in childhood. Voltaire 
was so puny and so weak that he could not be 
baptised until several months after his birth ; 
New’ton too was so small and frail that he was 
not expected to live, but like Voltaire, he w'as 
almost eighty-five years old when lie died. 
Sir Walter Scott, until the age of two, w r as 
paralysed in the right leg, but being sent to 
live in the mountains he became strong and 
agile. Victor Hugo has himself said that he 
was born a weakling, and that only constant 
care, night and day, kept him from perishing. 

House-Building in Siam is not a costly 
nor a long operation. The greatest difficulty 
is to find a site free from the visits of sirens, 
ogres, giants, and the many other visitants 
which have their existence in the superstition 
of the Siamese. A soothsayer having chosen 
a suitable spot, he searches carefully for any 
stones that may be in the earth. .Should he 
find any, it is a sign that great misfortune will 
fall upon the occupiers of any house built upon 
the ground. When he has declared the site 
in every way felicitous, the family who wish to 
build the house, gather together the necessary 
materials, then invite all their relatives and 
friends. On the day fixed, all these arrive in 
a crowd, armed with picks, bill-hooks, knives, 
hatchets, and saws. Some dig the holes in 
which to place the supports, others cleave the 
bamboo, or prepare the wood-work. Before 
night the light habitation is completed, but 
everything is uneven, notably the steps, the 
windows, and the doors. The columns are 
ornamented with red and w’hite rags, which are 
supposed to bring happiness; the unevenness 
of doors and windows is supposed to avert the 
coming of evil spirits. 


Two wonderful mountain ascents have 
recently been made in the Himalayas by 
Mdme. Le Roy, w'ho is one of the most intrepid 
women travellers in Europe, running Mrs. 
French-Sheldon very close. Mdme. Le Roy 
is now in Cashmeer. Mrs. French-Sheldon 
will be remembered for her adventurous 
explorations in East Africa. She reached 
Kilima Njaro, that mountain of mystery in 
Mid-Africa, being the first wffiite wlio has set 
foot in this almost unknoum land. 

The pioneer of reform in woman’s dress, 
Mrs. Amelia J. Bloomer, has recently died in 
America at the ripe age of seventy-seven. It 
is now' forty-five years ago since she advocated 
the wearing of Turkish trousers and a tailor- 
made coat by women, but happily she did not 
see her ideal lealised. She herself abandoned 
the “ Bloomer ” costume, because she was 
afraid she would only be remembered as the 
wearer of an odd dress. She wished to be 
remembered for her excellent lectures and her 
able writing on women’s questions. But the 
world does not easily forget eccentricity, 
especially in women. 

A short time ago the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board appointed Mrs. M. E. Wil¬ 
liams to be keeper of the Llasowe Lighthouse, 
w’hicli is of the greatest importance to vessels 
navigating the entrance of the Mersey. Mrs. 
Williams is the widow' of the late keeper, the 
admirable manner in which she carried out his 
duties when he w r as incapacitated by ill-health 
being her recommendation to the post. She 
receives ^75 a year, a house, a garden, and 
an allowance of tw'elve tons of coal yearly. 
Another woman lighthouse keeper is Ida 
Lewis, who has charge of the Flint Rock Light¬ 
house, receiving a salary of ^3 a w’eek, and two 
tons of coal yearly. She is fifty years of age. 

St. James’s Palace w’as founded by Henry 
VIII., being then known as the King’s Manor 
House. It had originally been a lazar house, 
established at the beginning of the twelfth 
century when leprosy w r as a common disease 
in England and in most European countries. 
A hospital named St James the Less then 
stood upon the site of the present palace, 
which was used by Henry VIII. and all his 
successors up to Charles I. as a country house 
only, Charles II. being its first royal occupant. 
From his time until the reign of George IV. 
St. James’s w\as used as a royal residence, 
but on the migration of the “First Gentleman 
in Europe ” to Buckingham Palace, it has 
only been used for state ceremonials such as 
levees and official receptions. The gatew'ayof 
the palace w'as designed by Holbein. 

A most remarkable journey has just been 
accomplished by a little Polish Jewess named 
Pearl Landau. The child’s parents, living in 
Poland, were very poor, and her married sister 
living in Liverpool wished her to be sent to 
England. But she herself was too poor to go 
to Poland, or to pay anyone to accompany her 
sister. She sought the assistance of an 
emigration agent who sent a label to Pearl's 
parents, bearing these words in three languages, 
“To the railway officials. Please forward 
this girl on to Hamburg,” as well as an 
address in Liverpool. About a fortnight later 
the child w’as brought to the address in 
LiveqDool, with the label still tied to her arm. 
She had travelled hundreds of miles overland, 
from Poland to Hamburg, not knowing any 
but her own language; from Hamburg she 
had been sent by boat to Grimsby, and thence 
by train to Liverpool, having spent a week on 
the journey, and being entirely dependent 
upon charity for food. 
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THE GIRLS OWN PARER . 


HAPTER XX. 

ALONH IX PARIS. 

LIET shrank 
back in the cab, 
overwhelmed 
with horror at 
the position in 
which she found 
herself. That 
she should be 
left to take care 
of herself in a 
foreign city, 
with the life 
and manners of 
which she had 
absolutely no 
acquaintance, 
seemed an ap¬ 
palling experi¬ 
ence to the girl 
who had been so tenderly cared for all her 
days. It was just this having to fend for 
herself that she had most dreaded in look¬ 
ing forward to studying music abroad, 
and which had led her to accept so 
readily the loving protection which Al¬ 
gernon Chalcombe offered her. 

And now he was taken from her, 
arrested for forgery. The word impressed 
Juliet with a sore sense of disgrace, and 
awoke in her heavy misgivings, though 
she tried hard to persuade herself that 
it must be a mistake and Algernon 
would soon be set at liberty. But mean¬ 
while she had to act for herself, and 
though she tried hard to rally her 
courage, terror of the unknown filled her 
mind and made her dread the moment 
when the cab should reach the hotel. 

She sat up and looked out at the 
thoroughfares through which she was 
passing. The tall houses with their 
outside shutters closed against the 
morning sun, the restaurants just opened 
with sleepy-looking waiters arranging 
little tables and chairs beneath an awning 
on the pavement, the fruit vendors setting 
out their fresh merchandise, ticketed with 
prices which seemed to Juliet, unused 
to reckoning by centimes, preposterously 
high ; the large open spaces, the lines of 
trees, the fountains, the flowers—she 
looked on all with dull eyes, seeing in 
them only what was foreign and un¬ 
friendly. Could this be Paris, the gayest 
city in the w'orld, which she had always 
longed to see ? And could it be herself, 
Juliet Tracy, who was travelling through 
it alone, oppressed by a sense of loneli¬ 
ness and fear, which amounted almost 
to despair ? 

The hotel to which Algernon Chalcombe 
had directed the cabman to drive was but 
a third-rate house, though with a repu¬ 
tation for good cookery and good wine, 
which caused it to be frequented by artists 
of various kinds, and by such persons 
generally as had more wit than cash. It 
was the last hotel at which a young 
English lady might be expected to pre¬ 
sent herself alone. It stood amid old 
and narrow streets and its fioi'te-cochere 
was in one of the narrowest; but it 
had a tolerably spacious court-yard of 
its own on to which the public rooms 
opened. 

When Juliet drove into if on this 
Wednesday morning there was already 


some stir about' the place, other travel¬ 
lers having arrived by early trains. 
Several persons were standing* at the 
entrance, and Juliet felt the wonder and 
curiosity of their gaze as she alighted in 
nervous haste from the vehicle. She had 
been searching her memory as she drove 
along, for such French phrases as were 
likely to prove useful now, and she 
thought herself tolerably prepared for 
the ordeal before her; but when she 
encountered curious stares and heard 
the bewildering foreign accents her wits 
deserted her, and she could but stammer 
something of which chambrc was the 
only intelligible word. This was enough, 
however, for the obsequious waiter who 
came to meet her. He at once took 
possession of her travelling bag and 
wraps and invited her to follow him into 
the hotel. There, he speedily summoned 
from the bureau “ Madame, ” who 
counted amongst her accomplishments 
that of speaking English. 

Juliet found herself confronted by a 
stout but active woman of middle age, 
clad in a frowsy dressing-gown, with her 
hair undressed, and the appearance of 
one who has but just risen from her bed. 
Her deshabille condition however afforded 
Madame not the slightest embarrass¬ 
ment. She greeted the newly-arrived 
guest in the most dignified and affable 
way, at the same time observing her with 
a keen scrutiny which heightened the 
colour in Juliet’s cheeks. 

“Mademoiselle is English. I speak 
English—it is not much. Mademoiselle 
travels alone ? They are so courageous, 
the English Misses.” 

“ I am not alone,” Juliet began con¬ 
fusedly, “ at least, .1 mean—there was a 
gentleman with me—but he was unex¬ 
pectedly detained—and I had to come on 
alone. He will be here soon, I hope.” 

A curious expression came to the 
woman’s face as she listened. She 
smiled a peculiar, meaning smile, which 
made Juliet suddenly mindful of the 
strange circumstances under which she 
had come to Paris and of the fact that 
this was to have been her wedding-day. 
Pier colour deepened ; her head drooped ; 
she felt overwhelmed with shame and 
confusion. The woman eyed her more 
curiously. .She shrewdly conjectured that 
something was wrong; but it was no 
business of hers. She was not wont to 
trouble herself concerning the characters 
or histories of those who came to her 
hotel. But one consideration had weight 
with her—the question of whether or not 
such strangers could pay. Her scrutiny 
of Juliet’s appearance inclined her to 
believe that she had money, and she 
smiled on her more affably than before. 

“ Mademoiselle will wish a large room 
—one of de best ? ” 

“ I do not mind,” said Juliet indiffer¬ 
ently, “ any one will do.” 

Madame smiled again. It was but too 
plain that this young English Miss was 
not accustomed to engaging rooms for 
herself. She was having an adventure— 
Madame liked adventures. They afforded 
matter for gossip and were apt to bring 
money to her pocket. 

“Mademoiselle perhaps will not mind 
if the room is rather high up?” she 
said. 



“Oh, no,” said Juliet wearily. She 
only longed to gain a place of shelter, 
far from the curious eyes that continued 
to watch her closely as she talked with 
Madame. 

“ Good,” said Madame, taking a key 
from the board on which it hung, “I 
have de very thing to please Mademoi¬ 
selle.” So saying she led the way up a 
flight of stone stairs and Juliet followed ; 
the porter laden with her belongings 
bringing up the rear. One flight after 
another they mounted ; it seemed as if 
presently they must arrive at the roof, 
when Madame paused, inserted her key 
in the lock of a door and opened it. 

“See, see, Mademoiselle,” she said, 
inviting Juliet to enter, “it is a good 
room—a beautiful room.” 

The room was of tolerable size but 
low. The polished floor was bare save 
for a strip of carpet here and there. 
There was a round table in the centre 
covered with a showy cloth. A couch 
covered with crimson velvet stood at one 
side against the wall ; there was an easy 
chair and four plainer ones upholstered 
to match. A gilt clock, which would not 
go, and some imposing-looking vases 
were on the mantel-shelf, above which 
was a large pier-glass in a gilt frame. 
The bed, elaborately draped, stood in a 
recess. The wash-stand with its tiny 
ewer and basin was hidden away in a 
closet which opened from the room. 
Viewed with Madamc’s eyes, the room 
was everything that a lady could desire. 

She was surprised that it was not ac¬ 
cepted with more enthusiasm ; but Juliet 
only said wearily that it would do, and 
gazed about her with dull eyes, conscious 
only that the atmosphere was oppressively 
close and musty, and that the room 
somehow lacked comfort. 

“ Mademoiselle will wish something 
to eat after her journey,” said Madame, 
who had already by examining Juliet’s 
luggage ascertained that she came from 
London. “ If she will say what, it shall 
be served to her here.” 

At first Juliet refused everything ; but 
after some persuasion she said timidly 
that she would like a cup of tea. 

“Adolphe shall bring it directly,” 
Madame said, and hurried away to make 
it herself. 

As soon as she had gone, Juliet rushed 
to the window and made desperate at¬ 
tempts to open it. She did not under¬ 
stand its foreign construction, and for 
some time strove in vain ; but at last 
she succeeded in forcing it open, and 
leaned out to breathe the fresh, air. Then 
she saw to her surprise that her window 
commanded nothing save a view of 
roofs. One roof shelved away from its 
very sill, then there was a narrow space 
beyond which rose another roof, and 
another and another. To right and left 
they spread, rising and falling in vary¬ 
ing heights, with tall chimneys appear¬ 
ing here and there. At one side the 
beautiful old belfry of a church was 
visible, and this was the sole object on 
which the eye could rest with pleasure. 
Juliet drew in her head with a heavy 
sigh. Somehow the sight of all those 
strange roofs, sheltering a life of which 
she knew nothing, brought home to 
her a bitter sense of her own lonely, 



forsaken, dreary position. She moved 
restlessly about the room, struggling to 
suppress the emotion which threatened 
to overwhelm her. It seemed an age 
ere Adolphe, the waiter who had re¬ 
ceived her on her arrival, made his ap¬ 
pearance carrying the tea in triumph. 
He had all the accessories on the tray. 
There was a metal tea-pot, a huge jug 
of hot water, and one almost as large 
filled with milk; but the tea proved 
luke-warm and undrinkable. The mak¬ 
ing of tea was not to be included amongst 
the hotel’s triumphs of cookery. Juliet 
drank a little of the milk, and then, un¬ 
able to bear up longer against fatigue 
and misery, threw herself on the bed 
and sobbed and cried till sleep came to 
her relief and wrapped her in blissful 
oblivion. 

She slept for many hours, and when 
she awoke it was past midday. She sat 
up and gazed about her with dazed eyes, 
not knowing for a few moments where 
she was. The crimson-velvet chairs, the 
showy adornments of the foreign room, 
quickly brought everything to her recol¬ 
lection, and she uttered a low groan of 
despair. What was she to do ? How 
could she stay on here alone ? Would 
Algernon ever come to her rescue ? 

She sprang from the bed, impatient 
of the thoughts that tormented her. She 
unlocked her trunk and began to take 
out some of her things. She examined 
the resources of her room, carefully 
arranged her belongings, and finally 
proceeded to make her toilette in the 
most leisurely way, wishing to occupy 
as much time as possible. She brushed 
out her long shining hair and put it up 
with fastidious care, deriving even in her 
misery some satisfaction from the effect 
she produced. She exchanged her 
travelling gown for one of a soft grey 
material which became her admirably. 
The sense of freshness and coolness she 
thus attained was reviving ; but oh, was 
ever a day so long as this ? The clock 
in the old church belfry she could see 
from her window was only now striking 
three ! What could she do with her¬ 
self? Apparently her room was situated 
above the kitchen, and high as was her 
window, the smell of cooking reached 
her nostrils, making her aware that she 
was very hungry. But she had not the 
courage to go down and ask for food. 
She shrank from encountering curious 
eyes again, or from meeting more of 
those meaning, smiling glances from 
madame, which even now stung her as 
she recalled them. 

She remembered that she had some 
biscuits in her travelling-bag, and she 
ate these with what remained of the milk' 
that had been brought to her. She had 
a novel, too, in her bag, and she tried 
to pass the time in reading that, but 
found it impossible to fix her attention 
upon it. No one came near her, though 
she heard plenty of life and stir in the 
house. Steps resounded on the stairs 
and along the passages, and voices 
vehemently raised reached her ears from 
time to time. Once or twice she heard 
the sound of an arrival which she hoped 
might be that of Algernon. But the 
steps she heard advancing always 
ceased ere they reached her door. 
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Presently as her reflections grew more 
serious, she found herself, in spite of her 
loneliness and fear, hoping that he 
would not come. 

How slowly the hours passed ! She 
watched the face of the clock in the 
belfry, and the hands scarcely seemed 
to move. But they did creep steadily 
on. Four o’clock struck, and then five, 
then six. At each hour Juliet’s thoughts 
turned homewards, and she pictured 
what her mother and sisters would be 
doing, and imagined the words her 
mother might be uttering concerning 
herself. Ah, she would be thinking 
that she was with the Felgates at Folke¬ 
stone. She would never dream of her in 
such a position as this. And Juliet 
began to realise, as she had not before 
done, the enormity of the deceit of which 
she had been guilty. 

The six stro <es had not long resounded 
from the belfry when there came a tap 
at Juliet’s door. She started up, half- 
scared by the sound, and opened the 
door. Adolphe stood there. With some 
difficulty Juliet understood his errand ; 
he came to announce that dinner was 
served, and to ask if mademoiselle would 
not descend for it. 

Juliet had for some time been con¬ 
scious of the increased savouriness of 
the fumes which rose from the kitchen. 
She was feeling faint and sick for want 
of food ; so, with a sense of gratitude, 
she accepted the man’s invitation and 
followed him quickly down the stairs. 

He led the way to the salle a manger 
on the ground-floor. With dismay Juliet 
saw as she entered that it was full 
of people. She felt that her entrance 
created a sensation as she advanced up 
the long room to the seat the waiter 
drew out for her. Madame, her appear¬ 
ance so changed since the early morning 
that Juliet scarcely recognised her, was 
busy ladling out soup at a side-table, 
but turned to bid her “Good evening” 
smilingly as she passed. Juliet sat 
down hurriedly, and for a while did not 
lift her eyes from her soup, which proved 
excellent. When at last she was com¬ 
pelled to raise her eyes she perceived 
that opposite to her sat a long line 'of 
men, each with his serviette tightly 
tucked into his collar and depending 
over his chest, and each with his eyes 
fixed on her. At any other time the 
sight of so many men feeding like bibbed 
infants must have excited Juliet’s sense 
of the ludicrous ; but now she felt no 
inclination to laugh, only a great long¬ 
ing to escape from those curious eyes. 
On her own side of the table near the 
top were four young women who talked 
and laughed loudly, and whose remarks 
were not always in the best taste. Their 
accent told Juliet that they were 
Americans, and she gathered from their 
talk that they were art students belong¬ 
ing to one of the studios in Paris. She 
soon became aware that she was an 
object of considerable interest to them. 
Whenever she glanced in their direction 
she found their eyes upon her, and the 
way in which they would nudge each 
other and suddenly lower their tones 
convinced her that they were discussing 
her appearance and probable history. 

After that Juliet hardly knew what 
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she ate. Her face and ears burned. 
She fancied that everyone who looked 
at her must know that she was a girl 
who had run away from home. Ah, if 
only they knew how fervently she longed 
to be cafe in the shelter of her home 
once more ! 

Tt seemed as if the long, tedious meal 
would never come to an end ; but at last 
it was over, and Juliet made her escape 
and hurried back to her own room, 
resolved that she would not again come 
down to take a meal in public. There 
she sat till the daylight faded, when she 
went disconsolately to bed, and thus 
ended her first day in Paris. 

The following day brought her the 
same problem how to pass its hours. 
Strange to say, much as Juliet regretted 
the step she had taken, she never thought 
of turning back. It did not occur to her 
that she ought to write to her mother and 
confess all, or go home in penitence and 
seek the forgiveness she so ill-deserved. 
No, it seemed to her that she had taken a 
step from which there could be no going 
back. If her mother did not already 
know she soon must know what she had 
done, and she would hate the child who 
had shown herself so ungrateful. And 
such a feeling of shame came over 
Julict when she realised the position in 
which she had placed herself that she 
could only desire to flee far from every¬ 
one who had known her in the past. 

As Juliet sat drearily gazing on the 
sunlit roofs, Madame arrived to pay her 
a visit. 

“Mademoiselle should amuse her¬ 
self now she is in Paris,” she suggested, 
“ she will find herself dull if she sits here 
all alone. She should go out and see 
the shops—the shops are beautiful. 
And the Louvre is not far off where there 
are pictures and statues. Mademoiselle 
should see the Louvre. And if Made¬ 
moiselle has no French money I can 
arrange that for her.” 

“No, I have no French money,” said 
Juliet opening her purse. 

She gave Madame some sovereigns 
which she readily agreed to change, and 
did, reserving for herself, however, a 
liberal discount. Then, urged to it by 
Madame, Juliet with a heavy heart set 
out to make acquaintance with the city 
of Paris. 

How lonely she felt as she trod the 
broad, sunny streets, filled with gay 
talkative people who seemed to have 
little to do save enjoy themselves, and 
who bestowed on her an amount of at¬ 
tention that was positively alarming, no 
words can tell. Here were the vaunted 
shops of Paris with their windows filled 
with novelties that at one time would 
have enchanted her; but she glanced 
at them with listless eyes. What could 
she care now about the freshest millinery, 
the latest robes, the most rare and costly 
lingerie , or the latest eccentricities in 
trinkets ? She felt no desire to make a 
purchase. Could dainty gloves or costly 
trifles yield any pleasure to a girl who 
had been false to every dictate of duty, 
broken the closest bond of love, and 
deliberately forsaken all that made life 
worth living? Juliet shrank from every 
eye that rested on her as she went along. 
She felt as if all who looked on her 
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must read the story of her wilfulness and 
ingratitude. Once as she stood by a 
shop-window, only half-conscious of the 
objects on which her eyes rested, she 
caught the words, “ La belle AnglaiseR 
and was aware that a gentleman who 
stood near was directing to her the at¬ 
tention of the lady who was his com¬ 
panion. Startled by finding herself thus 
observed, Juliet moved quickly away and 
turned the corner into another street 
which appeared less frequented. 

She wandered aimlessly on till the 
appearance of a house on the opposite 
side of the way arrested her attention, 
and she stood still to look at it. It was 
a large, substantially-built house with 
neatly-curtained windows; but what 
struck Juliet as remarkable was that 
inscribed on its front were the words in 
English—“Asked of God,” followed by 
a date many years back, and below 
them the words—“Given of God,” with 
a date a few years later. The meaning 
was clear. The house stood there a 
memorial of answered prayer, and was 
probably the home of English workers. 

As she stood and gazed at it some 
association of ideas brought to Juliet’s 
mind the thought of Mr. Mainprice, and 
of the summer night at Lynton, when 
under the influence of his words she had 
seemed to see the two ways opening 
before her, her own way and God’s way, 
and had deliberately chosen to follow 


her own. To what had that way led 
her ? The tears rose in her eyes as her 
heart gave to that question its bitter 
answer. 

The next moment Juliet felt some one 
touch her arm, and turning saw a lady 
beside her. The girl looked at her in 
wonder. She was undoubtedly English, 
for her style of dress, the little close- 
fitting bonnet and plain serge gown, 
resembled that of Salome. It was a 
good, strong, gentle face which the 
bonnet framed, and it had a look which 
somehow seemed familiar to Juliet, 
though she did not think she had seen 
the lady before. 

“ Pardon me,” said the lady in the 
kindliest manner, “ I think you are 
English, and perhaps a stranger in 
Paris ? ” 

“Yes,” said Juliet involuntarily. 

“ Would you not like to come in and 
see our home ? Then we could have a 
little talk together, and if I could be of 
an)’ service to you I should be so 
happy.” 

For a moment Juliet hesitated. The 
gentle, persuasive speech of her country¬ 
woman won upon her. She felt a great 
longing to accept the sympathy thus 
proffered, but quickly she recollected 
the circumstances under which she had 
come to Paris, and shrank with alarm 
from the thought of being questioned 
concerning these. 


“No, thank you. I must be going 
on. I must not stay indeed-,” she said 
hastily. 

“ Perhaps we could arrange a meeting 
for some other time,” suggested the lady. 
“Would you mind telling me your name 
and where you are staying ? ” 

For a moment Juliet was too confused 
to reply. A deep, painful flush suffused 
her face. But pride came to her aid, 
and lifting her head, she said haughtily, 
“ Excuse me ; I cannot see that there is 
any occasion,” and walked quickly on. 

The lady stood still for a moment, 
looking after the girl with troubled eyes. 
Then she followed her, keeping at such 
a distance as enabled her to see whither 
Juliet went. She noticed that presently 
the girl appeared to be in some doubt 
as to her road, and paused once or 
twice to ask her way of a passer-by. 
Finally she passed up a narrow street, 
having first received some directions 
from a man who stood at the corner 
selling matches. The lady knew the 
man and went forward to speak to him. 

“Good day, Varnier,” she said to 
him in French. “That was a young' 
English lady who spoke to you just 
now. What place did she want ? ” 

“ The Hotel Rome,” he replied. 
“Ah,” said the lady thoughtfully. 
And turning, she slowly retraced her 
steps. 

(To be continued.) 
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PART IV. 

Hard frost was in possession of everything 
when our three friends met for the fourth time 
—the fourth time, that is to say, of which we 
have an authentic record. There were other 
times and frequent times too, but so far 
as the public are concerned these do not 
count. 

The roads were clean and hard, and Jessie 
and Nellie arrived at Kate Malcolm’s with 
much more respectable-looking boots than on 
the previous occasion, when they had to 
scramble along sometimes ankle-deep in mud. 

The summer-house, which was always the 
scene of their meetings, thanks to a great fire¬ 
place, made a good winter-house, and soon 
the three were comfortably seated before the 
blazing logs, as friendly and happy as any 
three that ever were seen. 

* * * * 

“When you have finished eating these roast 
chestnuts,” said Kate, “ I want to tell you that 
I have been reading a good deal of correspon¬ 
dence in the papers recently, on the subject of 
an honourable and not unremunerative career 
for the daughters of professional men.” 

“ You can tell us whilst we are eating,” said 
Nellie. “ Just go ahead.” 
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“Well then,” continued Kate, “it is sug¬ 
gested that they should endeavour to qualify 
themselves for acting as mistresses in elemen¬ 
tary schools.” 

“ And not a bad notion either,” remarked 
Nellie. “It would certainly be a more at¬ 
tractive line of life than that of a governess 
in a private family, not to speak of its con¬ 
taining no end of opportunities for doing 
good.” 

“ I understand,” said Kate, “ that there is 
an ever-increasing number of appointments to 
be relied on, connected with the school-mistress 
branch of the teaching profession. Then, if 
one gives proofs of ability there is a good 
chance of promotion.” 

“ What about the remuneration ? ” asked 
Nellie. 

“That is fair, all things considered. A 
certificated mistress can just now command a 
salary of at least sixty pounds, often with 
furnished apartments or school-house, while 
the more experienced head teachers of large 
schools receive a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year.” 

“I read only yesterday,” said Jessie, “or a 
household in London which sends four 
daughters to serve the London School Board. 
They earn together the very respectable sum 


of three hundred and twenty pounds. The 
father and mother are also teachers in good 
employment, and the total earnings of the 
whole happy family are only a trifle under 
eight hundred pounds a year.” 

“Besides reasonable remuneration,” said 
Kate, “ there are other good features. The 
hours are not too long. Speaking generally, 
the daily duties of a school-mistress begin at 
nine in the morning, and end at five in the 
evening. There is a whole holiday every 
Saturday, and a vacation of four or five weeks 
in the summer, with a shorter one at Christmas. 
Another point not to be overlooked is, that 
the school-mistress enjoys perfect freedom of 
action out of school.” 

“ Is the training difficult ? ” inquired 
Nellie. 

“No; the requirements of the Board are 
high no doubt, but they are not higher than 
fairly educated women can easily meet after a 
little preliminary training. If it requires 
study, study leads to something, and one can 
hardly expect £60 a year and upwards merely 
for ability to teach the ABC.” 

“I have seen it objected to,” remarked 
Jessie, “ that a girl of gentle birth, who be¬ 
comes a school-mistress, is held by society to 
have forfeited her claim to social distinction, 
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and is likely to be snubbed in consequence. 
In fact, not long since, a school-mistress who 
had married an English country gentleman, 
wrote to the papers complaining that she found 
herself socially ostracised and isolated from all 
those whom she was rightfully entitled to visit 
and receive.” 

“It was hardly a subject for complaint,” 
said Kate. “ The stupid people who cold- 
shouldered her were not company worth caring 
a straw about. They did her a favour by 
making her keep by herself. What sensible 
people nowadays think that there is any¬ 
thing degrading in a lady earning her own 
living ? ” 

“The weak points—at least some of the 
weak points, it seems to me, of the school¬ 
mistress life,” said Nellie, “lie not so much 
in ridiculous society notions as in unsym¬ 
pathetic school boards, unreasonable parents 
and unruly children.” 

“ That may be,” replied Kate, “ but the 
occupation of teaching will never fail to attract 
women of spirit and character just for this 
reason, that it affords constant opportunities 
for influencing the rising generation. No 
nobler or more beneficent work can be found 
for cultivated women with the requisite gifts, 
and none to which such women might more 
naturally devote themselves.” 

'* * * * 

“ I have been thinking all the forenoon,” said 
Jessie, “ not about occupation for the select 
few, but about occupation for poor folk. 
What a want there is, not only here but in the 
little places about us, of some village industry 
which would call forth the energies of those 
who just now have too little to do.” 

“ But if you introduced the industry would 
they be willing to work ? ” remarked Nellie. 

“ Yes; I think they would. In other 
counties the experiment has been tried with 
success. Quite recently, for example, an 
attempt was made in some of the Buck¬ 
inghamshire villages to revive the ancient 
industry of pillow-lace making, for which the 
county was famous once on a time.” 

“ And how has it turned out ? ” Nellie asked. 

“ Fairly well.” 

“ Do you know who started it ? ” asked 
Kate. 

“It was started,” Jessie answered, “by the 
Countess of Buckingham, Mrs. Forrest, and 
other ladies. Their object, I understand, was 
to promote and encourage the production of 
hand-made lace of artistic design, and also to 
provide employment for countrywomen in their 
own homes.” 

“The object is praiseworthy no doubt,” 
said Nellie, “but the weak point of such 
schemes is often that the middleman has so 
keen an appetite for profit that very little is 
left for the worker.” 

“ In this case,” said Jessie, “ the middleman 
is dispensed with. The ladies who are moving 
in the matter see to the direct disposal of the 
lace.” 

“ That will be all very well for a while,” 
remarked Kate, “ but there can be no healthy 
industry unless everything be done as a 
matter of profit. The middleman is superior 
in business to the philanthropist.” 

“ Is the work done at home ? ” asked 
Nellie. 

“Yes, in the women’s cottages. As most 
of the workers are wives, they are not encour¬ 
aged to work the whole day long, but to 
perforin the ordinary household duties in the 
morning, and supplement the men’s small 
wages by two or three hours’ work at the 
‘ pillow ’ every afternoon.” 

“ And how much can an average worker 
earn ? ” asked Kate. 

“ She can easily earn three shillings a week, 
without in any way interfering with her 
domestic duties.” 

“ Is that all ? ” exclaimed Kate, “ I thought 


you were going to name much more than 
that.” 

* * * * 

Nellie said she had been reading about a 
foreign industry, of interest to women-folk— 
the manufacture of fans at Valencia in Spain. 
“ Of all European countries,” she remarked, 
“ Spain is the one in which folding fans are 
most popular, and Valencia is the place where 
the manufacture of these fans has assumed the 
largest dimensions.” 

“I have heard,” said Jessie, “that folding 
fans came originally from Japan; from Japan 
they passed into China ; and from China into 
France, where they were introduced at Court 
in the seventeenth century. Then from France 
they found their way into Spain, where they 
have since been used by all classes of the 
population in preference to any others.” 

“It is very different there from here,” said 
Nellie. “In this country many people never 
so much as own a fan, whereas in Spain, even 
the market-women selling their vegetables, and 
peasants sitting before their doors are seldom 
without one in their hands during the summer 
months.” 

And then Nellie went on to give some of 
the particulars she had gleaned regarding the 
manufacture carried on at Valencia. “The 
frames of the fans,” she said, “ are made either 
of wood, bone, ivory, mother-of-pearl, or 
tortoise-shell. The fans themselves are made 
of paper, cloth, silk, lace, or feathers. The 
ornamentation of the paper fan is done at 
home, and usually represents scenes from 
Spanish life, with a preference for bull-fights. 
Sometimes the costumes of different provinces 
are given, and sometimes scenes from popular 
operas. The lace for the lace fans is not in¬ 
frequently imported from Brussels or Notting¬ 
ham.” 

“ What becomes of all the fans ? ” asked 
Kate. 

“ About a third of those made in Spain are 
exported to Italy and .South America; the 
remaining two-thirds are disposed of at 
home.” 

“ Are they clear ? ” inquired Jessie. 

“ You can get them cheap enough. The 
prices range from about five shillings a gross, 
to twenty-five shillings each.” 

“ Are the workers well paid ? ” was Jessie’s 
next query. 

“No. The wages are very low : about a 
shilling a day on the average. The industry, 
however, appears to pay the capitalist. Its 
founder—the fan factories were founded in 1830 
—received the title of marquis for the good turn 
he had done the community, and his successors 
have managed to accumulate considerable 
fortunes.” 

* * * * 

The conversation now turned to the house¬ 
keeping subject of the dinner-table, and Jessie 
said she had been much interested in particulars 
given by some people she had met, who knew 
all about frozen meat. “More frozen beef, 
mutton, and lamb,” she said, “came into 
this country last year than ever before.” 

“From whence does it come?” Nellie 
asked. 

“ From New Zealand, Australia, the River 
Plate, and elsewhere. For beef, Queensland 
seems to be ambitious of ranking as the chief 
provider.” 

“No wonder,” remarked Kate. “I am 
told that her stock of cattle numbers not far 
short of seven millions. She can hardly be 
expected to eat all these beasts herself.” 

“Well,” said Nellie, “I don’t think much 
of the frozen beef I have eaten. It has struck 
me as hard, dry, and tasteless. American beef 
has a great advantage over the Queensland 
article in this, that, not coming so great a 
distance, and not having to cross the equator, 
it is only chilled and not frozen.” 

“ The Queensland people are going to 
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change all that,” said Jessie. “ They say a 
method has been discovered by which to thaw 
the frozen meat, so as to . overcome the pre¬ 
judicial effects of the freezing. The frozen 
meat is thawed in a warm, dry atmosphere, 
which also absorbs the moisture, and leaves the 
meat not only sound in condition, but without 
that peculiar wetness which everyone notices 
in the ordinary frozen meat.” 

“I hope your information is correct,” 
remarked Nellie; “ and that in buying 

Queensland meat we may make sure of 
getting a good, juicy, palatable, tender joint.” 

“ Will the process suit mutton as well as 
beef?” inquired Kate. 

“Yes,” replied Jessie. “And it is as well, 
for frozen mutton has aroused a good deal of 
prejudice on account both of its wetness, and 
of its hardness in eating when it has not been 
properly thawed.” 

* * * * 

Our friends drifted away from the topic of 
frozen meat to that of the feathered race, which 
Nellie introduced by saying that she had been in¬ 
terested in some leaflets sent her by the Society 
for the Protection of Birds. In these leaflets, 
the claims of the Society are urged upon 
various classes of persons. Boys and girls, for 
example, are entreated to refrain from plucking 
the berries, which in winter-time keep the 
birds from starvation, and boys especially are 
urged to throw away their catapults. 

The destruction of birds “ for the disfigure¬ 
ment of women’s heads,” by aigrettes and wings 
is severely condemned, and boys are asked to 
combine in opposing the wholesale capture of 
birds by men who come, mostly on Sundays, 
with decoys, nets, and poles, to devastate the 
country-side. 

“ The wonder,” said Kate, “ is that ladies, 
whom one would expect to be by nature gentle 
and kind, should lend themselves to the 
destruction of birds for their own personal 
adornment.” 

“ We must not be too hard on them,” 
remarked Jessie. “ I think this is a case where 
evil is wrought more by want of thought than 
want of heart.” 

“The real want,” said Nellie, “and it is 
one of the great wants of the day, is a want 
of imagination. If people had only imagination 
and made a.point of exercising it, how many 
things would be left undone that we do, and 
how much happier a world it would be.” 

* * * * 

“ I was just thinking that,” said Kate, 
“ when I saw in the newspaper the other day 
an appeal to ladies who travel to reduce 
somewhat the extraordinary size and weight 
of their trunks. The writer said that he knew 
of an accident that had befallen two men 
carrying one of these enormous trunks, one of 
the men being seriously and probably per¬ 
manently injured.” 

“Very likely the owner of that unwieldy 
luggage,” said Nellie, “never once pictured 
to herself that men must handle it, or realised 
that men are not made of iron. It is because 
people are dull and stupid that they do these 
things, not because they are wanting in 
kindness.” 

* * * * 

Music was the last subject our friends talked 
about at this meeting, and it was introduced 
by Nellie who remarked that an attempt was 
being made to found a choral society in the 
village. “The promoters,” she said, “are 
well-meaning, but I don’t think their efforts 
will meet with success.” 

“ But what with the church choir and the 
choirs of the dissenters, surely there are singers 
enough ? ” suggested Kate. 

“ That may be, but amongst all the singers 
in the choirs of Kettleford there are not half- 
a-dozen w T ho know the difference between a 
flat and a sharp. The rule is to sing by ear, 
and very clever some of them are at it, too.” 
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“ Then let them sing by ear in the choral 
society,” said Kate. 

“Not so,” replied Nellie. “In the choral 
society they are trying to go through, a 
selection of choruses from the ‘Messiah,’ and 
oratorio music is not to be learned like a 
hymn-tune. The fact is they have begun at 
the wrong end ; instead of a choral society 
they should have started a singing-class.” 

“It is the usual way with amateurs,” re¬ 
marked Jessie, “theyare too ambitious. But 
if what you say be true, a great change must 
have come over Kettlcfo rd. I have heard my 
father tell that when he was a lad many of 
the villagers used to meet together of evenings 
to sing glees and part-songs, and rounds and 
catches. And they were such good sight- 
readers in those days that they hardly ever 
met without mastering two or three quite new 
pieces.” 

* * * * 

“Excuse my comparing small things with 
great,” said Kate, “ your recalling the past 
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glories of Kettleford reminded me of what I 
was reading the other day about Ireland. At 
the present time only twelve per cent, of the 
primary schools in Ireland teach singing, and 
many of them teach by ear only. And yet 
Ireland was once famous for its music; at the 
time of the conversion of the country to the 
Christian faith the bards numbered one-third 
of the male population.” 

“ Do you believe that,” said Jessie, “ for I 
don’t?” 

“Well,” replied Kate, “I think it is ex- 
aggerated, but there is no doubt that at a very 
early period Ireland was remarkable for its 
artistic culture. Its ancient school of harp¬ 
playing everybody has read about, and the 
native minstrelsy of the Green Isle is as famous 
as that of Scotland, which is saying a good 
deal.” 

* * * * 

“I’ll tell you a musical stoiy before we 
part,” said Nellie. “It is about Rubinstein, 
the famous pianist who died last November, 


and it shows of what a taciturn disposition 
he was. Rubinstein was at Glasgow, and 
spending the latter part of the evening with a 
Mr. T. L. Stillie. The Scotchman tried to 
lead the talk, and inquired, ‘ M. Rubinstein, do 
you like Beethoven r ’ ‘ Beethoven’s goot,' was 
the reply. Mr. Stillie waited a quarter of an 
hour and again ventured, ‘ Do you like Wag¬ 
ner ? ’ At once came the answer, ‘ Wagner 
no goot.’ After another quarter of an hour 
Mr. Stillie rose and said he thought he ought 
to go to bed. ‘ No,’ said Rubinstein earnestly, 
‘ no, don’t go. I like your gonversation.’ ” 

* * * * 

“ Rubinstein had evidently a good deal less 
to say than we,” said Jessie; “but though 
we do talk a good deal we can’t talk for always. 
Nellie, you and I must be going.” 

“Good-bye!” said Jessie and Nellie to 
Kate. 

“ Good-bye! ” said Kate. 

And off went Jessie and Nellie together. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XX. 

RCTTI TALKS WITH HHRIAM—AMD LOSES IIER TEMPER. 


ETH, in bis atti- 
t u cl e towards 
Frank next 
morning, as¬ 
sumed an elder- 
brothery, al¬ 
most paternal 
air. But he 
avoided all 
mention of 
the subject 
of the inter¬ 
view of last 
night until 
he had rid¬ 
den his vari¬ 
ous hobbies 
to death ; then his sudden descent from 
science to business showed his companion 
that the scientist had been discoursing 
to him, with his thoughts following out 
a tangled thread, to some purpose. 

“ Now,” said he, standing with both 
arms resting on a fence, while he peered 
at some small beetle running across the 
split wood, “ let me have the history of 
the paper which you presented to me last 
night, and air your views as to Higgins.” 

As Frank obeyed, the scientist listened 
attentively, but he managed also to find 
a small bottle in his pocket into which 
he guided the beetle, and, after care¬ 
fully putting in the cork, held his treasure 
to the light, gloating over its beauty. 

“ Cousin Rufus will give us an idea as 
to our duty with regard t© the old rascal,” 
said Dr. Seth, quietly. “ His age of 
course protects him from the horse-whip, 
which he so thoroughly merits. As to 
his tongue, you and I have nothing to 
fear from that. It matters not what he 
says, when the world can see the footing 


of loyal friendship on which we stand. 
We can keep our business relations 
strictly to ourselves, and our affairs will 
not be the subject of public gossip.” 

“ Shall I see Sir Joseph ? ” 

“No, leave that to Rufus. In fact 
you have done your part for the present, 
and must rest on your oars. 1 am going 
to ask you to give me time, 1 don’t like 
things hurried. It will be a work of 
time to look over the papers pertaining 
to my father’s claim on the estate. You 
wish to throw everything wildly into my 
possession, so 1 must have time to see 
that your just claims are protected.” 

“ Meantime-” 

“ Continue your work and get the 
estate into order. One word more, my 
dear fellow. Take a more dispassionate 
view of the origin of this difficult situa- 
tion. We shall never know the force 
of the temptation, and what we only 
know in part we are apt to judge 
harshly.” 

Frank acquiesced gravely, then said 
after some minutes’ silence, “ Has the 
possession of money no charm for you, 
Seth ? ” 

“ I cannot say that,” he replied, 
smiling. “ See ! ” He pulled two letters 
from his breast-pocket, one addressed 
to London the other Paris; he took first 
one, then the other in his hand. “ I 
have long coveted that especial micro¬ 
scope,” said he, “but it was utterly 
beyond my dreams. I have sent for it. 
This,” continued he, “will bring me 
some scientific books which I have 
really needed in my work. You see I 
can appreciate the uses of money.” 

Perhaps the same thought passed 
through the brains of the two men, as 
to the value the money might have been 
to Seth in his youth, but if so neither 
expressed it in words. 

“Then, if our business is settled for 
the time being, I will return to ‘ The 
Birches.’ By the way, there are papers 
there it might be well to examine.” 


“Yes,” smiled Seth. “Rufus and I 
will come over and look up everything. 
You know he is as good as a lawyer any 
day, and loves to dive into legal errors. 
He will trace the course of events for us 
with the sagacity of a sleuth-hound.” 

By this time Miss St. Clair arrived on 
the scene. Frank must come and look 
at her pets. Another hour passed 
pleasantly away, and then Frank parted 
from his cordial friends, and rode home¬ 
wards with an untroubled spirit. 

The Frank who called for Ruth a few 
hours later was the cheerful comrade of 
past days, and Mr. Marphell, hearing 
the ring of the young man’s hearty 
laugh as he rushed in upon the quiet 
party, held forth both hands to him, 
exclaiming, “All is well, my son.” 

“ As well as possible,” cried Frank, 
as he clasped the offered hands. “ I 
spent last evening with St. Clair, father. 
What a splendid fellow he is ! ” 

“ He said the same thing of you an 
hour ago,” laughed Mr. Marphell. “ He 
came over by train, stayed half-an- 
hour, and then returned.” 

“ He certainlyseemstobe ubiquitous,” 
said Frank. “ I never knew a man who 
could accomplish so much. But where 
is Ruth ? ” 

“ She was detained by some urgent 
work,” said Mr. Marphell, “but will 
soon be ready.” 

Frank went out again. He had 
brought a high phaeton and was driving 
tandem to Lionel’s intense admiration. 
“ I wish you’d take me too, Frank,” he 
observed. “ I could stand on the little 
ledge behind, and have such a jolly ride. 
Ruth, do ask him to take me.” 

But this Ruth smilingly refused to do, 
and Lionel, who could not conceive that 
his presence was not always acceptable, 
expressed much regret that Frank had 
not brought his two-seated phaeton. 

Not far from the house was a steep 
hill, and as the horses walked up the 
steepest grade, Frank enlightened 







Ruth as to the purport of his visit to 
Dr. Seth. But he would not permit her 
to talk seriously of the question ; he was 
in a gay mood and insisted on changing 
the subject. In consequence even Ruth 
was on the borderland of hilarity, when 
Frank drew rein at the porte-cochere of 
Lady Beach’s house. Her smiling, rosy 
face was a strong contrast to the pale, 
ultra-refined countenance of Miriam, 
Lady Beach’s adored niece, who had 
glided into the portico to receive the 
visitors. 

“Aunt is confined to her sofa,” said 
she, in a soft sweet tone. “ Pray come 
in and rest. You must be tired after 
such a long drive”—to Ruth. 

Ruth felt as though she were vulgarly 
strong when she was obliged to confess 
that the drive had rested and refreshed 
her. 

Old Lady Beach lay back on her 
pillows, but held out both arms to the 
new-comers. 

“ Ruth, and you too, my dear Frank, 
you have both neglected me. Frank, 
you are a man who makes himself 
necessary to old people. I miss you, 
laddie, when you go away on those long 
journeys. Promise me, you will not fly 
off to the world’s end for at least years 
to come.” 

“ I think I can safely promise that,” 
said Frank, stooping to take the offered 
kiss. “ But you don’t look very com¬ 
fortable, let me put your pillows right. 
I’m used to that kind of thing*; there 
was a poor fellow in consumption as we 
came home this time ; he had no friends 
on board, and he took a fancy that no 
one could put him comfortable but me.” 

As he spoke Frank deftly lifted the 
fragile figure, and altered the arrange¬ 
ment of the pillows. , 

“ Oh, that is just right! I am afraid 
I should be of the same opinion as your 
consumptive. Miriam, do look and see 
what he has done to make me so com¬ 
fortable. It is a gift, my dear Frank, and 
cannot be learnt, I fear.” 

“ Aunt is so resolved to keep me from 
following out my natural faculty for 
nursing, that she will never give me 
credit for doing anything in that direction 
so well as anyone else,” said Miriam, 
softly to Ruth. 

“ How can you bear to leave her, so 
fragile as she is, and so dependent for 
her happiness on your love,” said Ruth, 
bluntly. 

Miriam smiled the smile of ineffable 
superiority. 

“My dear Ruth,” she said, “this 
world is not created for us to be happy 
in. Whoever is satisfied with happiness 
is living without the right standard. 
We must all make our sacrifices for the 
good of others. I have to think of the 
many whom my services could benefit, 
not of one who has everything the world 
can give at command.” 

“And yet many a poor mother has 
more than she,” Ruth blurted forth, “ for 
riches cannot buy love.” 

“ One cannot live for love,” said 
Miriam, with a displeased glance. 
“ Besides, all the old servants here are 
devoted to dear aunt. I know that her 
every wish is forestalled even when I am 
not here.” 
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“ Someday you will have a heart¬ 
break,” said Ruth, “when you would 
give all your future for an hour of the 
past, in which to take up the plain duties 
that lie at your hand. No, Miriam, J do 
not apologise for my words. 1 have 
known you all my life, and I see with 
real pain that you are worshipping a 
wrong ideal of duty. Look at Lady 
Beach with my eyes and you will see 
this.” 

But Miriam was very much offended, 
and put on an armour of cold politeness 
which made Ruth for the moment silent, 
and Frank leaving Lady Beach’s side, 
said he had her permission to take 
Miriam for a breath of air in tlie garden. 

“ If she would only wait a few years,” 
said Lady Beach softly. “I don’t think 
1 should stand long between her and her 
career. And Ruth, dear, I could bear it 
better if I saw that there was ground for 
her belief that she ought to dedicate her 
life to sick nursing.” 

“ You think she has no especial 
faculty.” 

“No more than any other deft-fingered 
maiden ; and she is too sympathetic to 
look upon especial cases calmly. I 
mean that she will feel personal interest, 
not scientific interest in her patients, and 
will wear herself to death in ineffectual 
work.” 

“ How did she get the idea ? ” asked 
Ruth, presently. 

“ Oh, she absorbed it from my 
husband,” said Lady Beach a little 
impatiently. “ He is always theorising 
ab :ut things, and says far more than he 
thinks. He takes turns at inveighing 
against the uselessness of women’s lives, 
and will not see that woman has more 
than one way of making her influence 
felt. What Miriam might be if she 
chose in this, as she terms it, ‘ narrow 
groove.’ ” 

“ Poor Frank ! ” sighed Ruth, and her 
eyes met those of the older woman. 

“ Oh, it is hopeless, I am afraid,” said 
Lady Beach, “but how happy I. should 
be to call Frank my son ! Well, a wil¬ 
ful girl must have her way, even though 
she breaks all our hearts in getting it.” 

In the course of the next half-hour 
Frank came in alone. He looked very 
white, as was his habit when annoyed, 
or moved emotionally. 

“ Miriam would like to show you her 
ferns, Ruth,” he said quietly, taking his 
chair again beside Lady Beach. 

Miriam was bending over a very tiny 
specimen in the rockery by the brook- 
side ; she looked up as Ruth came near. 

“ I know you are interested in outdoor 
things,” said she, “won’t you walk 
round the garden with me ? ” 

Ruth assented, and the two moved 
somewhat aimlessly forwards. 

“That ridiculous Frank!” said 
Miriam at length, with her superior 
smile. “ I hoped he had forgotten his 
nonsense, but he is more intense than 
ever. I sent for you to ask you if you 
cannot help make him more sensible.” 

“.Had that been in my power it would 
have been done long ago,” said Ruth, 
very impressively. 

“ As I told him to-day, I do not mean 
to many; I have a career, and my life 
will be rounded out in the. largest 
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manner. He was rather too frank in ex¬ 
pressing his opinion of such ‘ rounding 
out; ’ but 1 was patient with him, be¬ 
cause I was obliged to be unkind to 
him. Fie has very narrow ideas for a 
modern man.” 

“ That I deny,” said Ruth. “ Did 
Fate lay obligation on you to support 
yourself and others, Frank would be the 
first to bid you God-speed in any avo¬ 
cation you could choose as most favour¬ 
able to you ; but—this—this . Oh, 

3 r ou foolish girl, you break the heart 
of the woman who has been a mother to 
you, who took you a poor little orphan 
babe to her heart and loved you as her 
own ! And you break the heart of as 
noble a man as ever stepped just for a 
freak.” 

“ Perhaps we are not quite agreed 
upon the latter point,” said Miriam ; 
“ your knight is not all your fane}' paints 
him. I have reason to believe-” 

“ I leave fancy to you,” cried Ruth, 
fairly losing command of her temper. 
“ I know Frank, and he is a noble- 
hearted, fine fellow. He has faults, and 
I always speak of them when they 
irritate me ; but who of us is perfect ? 
He is honest, sincere, upright; he lives 
in the light, and we who know him best 
love him devotedly.” 

“ You are at least a warm advocate,” 
said Miriam, smilingprovokingly. “ But 
if I ever did marry, my dear Ruth, I 
should choose a very different type of 
man, one less pleasure-loving, less easy¬ 
going, one who would sacrifice his life 
to his sense of duty.” 

“And I. hope,” said Ruth impatiently, 
“ that when you find your archangel you 
will enjoy his company, and I hope that 
my dear Frank will find a charming, 
bright girl who will make him as happ}^ 
as he deserves to be.” 

With these words she turned back to 
the house, more moved to wrath than she 
had ever been in all her life. Miriam 
with a calm superior smile accompanied 
her. 

“We have been quarrelling,” said 
Miriam calmly, as they entered the 
drawing-room. “ Ruth and I always 
did quarrel, even as children, we hold 
such different views on like questions.” 

“ Miriam thinks me antiquated where 
I am only reasonable,” said Ruth, still 
roused. “ Come, Frank, we shall be 
belated.” 

Lady Beach sighed. She held a hand 
of each of her visitors. 

“Come often,” she said. “Miriam 
returns to her work next week, and I am 
so lonely.” 

“ Mr. Marshall comes in every day, 
and a whole tribe of McClures,” said 
Miriam; “auntie has to deny herself 
often to visitors.” 

“ Lonely in the midst of a crowd,” 
murmured Frank, fixing his eyes re¬ 
proachfully on Miriam. 

“ Come often, Frank, I shall never 
deny myself to you,” said the old lady. 
“You cheer me and make me feel young 
again.” 

“I shall come often,” said Frank 
quietly. Then with a brief, somewhat 
cold farewell to Miriam, the visitors 
went their way. 

(To be continued .) 
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GIRLS’ ATTIRE: THE NEWEST AND BEST. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 



CARACUL BODICE. 


It seems not unlikely that velvet and velveteen 
will be the great materials for the spring. 
The latter is now so beautifully made, that in 
many cases it challenges comparison with the 
real velveteen, and is often mistaken for it by 
people who might be expected to know better. 
It is made in the most lovely hues, and is a 
boon to many a girl who has to make-over 
and re-model her gowns. Any old bodice 
can be made smart and pretty by the addition 
of sleeves and trimmings, and a small amount 
of jet-trimming and lace. For capes, as well 
as jackets, I believe much will be used, and 
the former can very well be made at home, 
provided with a good pattern and a little 
cleverness in needle-craft. 

Amongst the prettiest bodices that I saw 
at one of the first “private views,” was the 
one of caracul fur, which I have had illus¬ 
trated. The imitation caracul is of plush, and 
is called “ crushed plush,” as in many of the 


first-class West-end shops they do not like 
the name “imitation caracul,” and the capes 
made of it are always called “ plush.” 

We shall probably see it used, as in the 
present instance, as a bodice for out-of-door 
wear. The fringe in the front is of handsome 
cut jet, and the sleeves may be of either satin 
or velvet, and a fur or feather collar is used 
for the neck. The charming little French 
bonnet is of white lace and black velvet, and 
is of a new and pretty shape, with points over 
the front and the back of the head. 

The sketch of the “New Jacket-Bodice” 
shows one which has been recently made for 
a young girl; the material being serge, with a 
waistcoat of vioird or caracul plush. The 
fronts are pointed like those of a gallon de 
ccift jacket, and they have wide and pointed 
revers. The opposite figure wears one of the 
new velvet blouses, of which we give an 
illustration. The pleat in front is the pro¬ 


minent portion of it, and it is usually or¬ 
namented with three paste buttons or studs, 
which form a very bright and g\\ttering part 
of it. The sleeves may be, and indeed are 
usually of the material of the dress ; but on 
some of the newest gowns the blouses are 
entirely of velvet. When the skirt is of velvet, 
the bodice is generally of bengaline; and jet 
ornaments are much used with brightly-hued 
silks, such as cherry-colour or apple-green. 
The jet ornaments on the skirts of dresses 
are more used than ever, and very handsome 
fringed ones make a dress look much better, 
and more decorated. Jet ornaments are used 
to catch-up the sleeves in front, and satin 
ribbon of about two inches wide has become 
quite the most fashionable thing for trimming 
them. A very narrow ribbon indeed is often 
used to go round the waist, and tied in a care¬ 
less knot in front. All these sashes, of what¬ 
ever width, must be securely tacked on to the 
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top of the skirt, so that they may not look 
untidy where the bodice joins it. 

I think it likely that the spring may see a 
revival of the “bishop sleeve,” or else some 
form of puffed sleeve; but I hardly think that 
the large sleeves will disappear so entirely from 
view, as we are now informed that they will. 
They have, when moderate in size, proved so 
very becoming to many people that it does not 
seem likely that we shall have to part with 
them. The newest way of finishing off' the 
ends of the sleeves is to leave them very long, 
and line the cuff thus made, and leave it open 
at one seam, and then turn it over, allowing it 
to look careless and unconventional. It has 
rather a pretty effect. There are several new 
ways of trimming the large sleeves, one being 
to make two very small-sized puffs below the 


elbow, the upper part of the sleeve being left 
in one large one. A pointed piece of velvet, 
or jetted passementerie , is also let into the 
back of the sleeve, or else on the top of the 
shoulders, that it falls to the front as low as 
the bend of the elbow. 

The new skirts have some of them panels at 
the sides in front, and others are made with a 
deep flounce to the knee; but so long as w T e 
have them so very wide I fancy that trimmings 
will not be worn, except the narrow bands of 
jet, which never seem to pall on people. Some 
of the skirts reach seven yards, and I hear of a 
greater width being achieved. The back 
breadths of all are lined with some kind of 
stiffening, and the tops are as tightly-fitting 
as they can be made. Even at the back they 
are kept as flat as possible. 


The popularity of “ accordion pleating ” 
still continues, and for young girls there is 
nothing so pretty, and every pretty shade of 
colour is to be found suitable for either day or 
night wear. There is no doubt that the habit 
of changing the gown in the evening ought to 
be followed by everyone who expects to keep 
their day and walking-dress looking nice. 
The very full skirt so soon shows the marks 
of having been used in the house, and gets 
creased where it is sat upon. It should always 
be taken off for dinner, and something lighter 
put on in its place ; and now, in the days of 
these wonderfully-cheap crepo)is and accor¬ 
dion-pleated materials, there seems no excuse 
for being without a pretty evening-gown. 

The cape illustrated * in pur sketch is a 
larger-sized one than our last illustration of 
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NEW JACKET* BODICE AND VELVET BLOUSE. 


the same kind, and is more suited for cold 
spring weather. It has three rows of stitching 
round each cape : the collar is of black velvet, 
and it turns up to form a shelter to the ears 
when needed. There are two cornerwise 
pockets on each front, which add to the 
smartness of its appearance ; the material of 
our sketch was a smooth-faced grey cloth. 

The small collarettes of fur are now often 
seen, with the small heads and tails turned to 
the back, which is, I think, an improved way 
of wearing them. In our sketch of “ Ihe Cape 
with Three Tiers,” will also be seen the front 
of an Eton jacket, and the two upright bows, 
in which many of the bands round the waist 
are being finished, either in front, or at the 
back. They may, or may not have long sashes 
attached to them. The collars of gowns are 
always ornamented, and are folded, and 
gathered, and have both buckles and bows 
added to them. But the coloured collars 
seem to be a little out of date, one hardly ever 
sees them now. 

The dressing of the hair is as simple as ever. 
In fact, the small knot of hair at the back is 
nothing but a twist, so small that it may 
always be made of the owner s own hair, if 
she be so fortunate as to have any at all! The 
fronts are smoothly crfped in wide ripples on 
each side, and only a small portion falls in light 
waves over the forehead. The days of the 
heavy fringe and thick tangled mat of curls 
seem to be past completely ; and if we follow 
the prevalent French style, we shall go back 
to the smooth “ Madonna bands,” as they 
used to be termed, and shall hide one of our 
prettiest features, the shell-like form of the ear. 

I have said that the rage for caracul fur is 
greater than ever. Whole gowns are made of 
it, skirts and all; and likewise waistcoats, and 
“Eton jackets” abound, made of the same. 


Strange to say, white chiffon is often used as 
a vest beneath, indeed the mixture.of fur and 
lace, and fur and chiffon is the chief feature in 
this season’s dress. " Bonnets and gowns are 
all decorated with the two, an incongruous 
mixture, certainly. 

The little neck-boas have become quite a 
uniform, but the best of them are now without 
the painful-looking little heads, and have two 
tails of the same fur at the ends. These last 
are worn everywhere as trimming, but es¬ 
pecially in bonnets and hats, and the pretty 
little “ toques,” which offer so large a field 
to the home milliner amongst us, and can 
be so very easily made by her, when once 
she gets the idea into her head. 

The bodices of our winter gowns are the 
only portions which are trimmed, and they 
have every kind of decoration lavished on 
them ; the skirts being left quite untrimmed, 
and looking most graceful in that manner. 
Indeed, I often wonder whether we shall ever 
go back to the much befiounced skirts of 
long ago, after our experience of the long 
lines of our present skirts and their eminently 
becoming appearance. 

The popular shades of the season are corn- 
flower-blue, deep magenta, periwinkle-blue, 
violet, pale bleu de del , green, and rose-pink. 
On both hats and bonnets violets of every 
shade of violet colour are seen, arranged with 
long stalks and one or two leaves. Parma 
and Neapolitan violets are liked as much as 
the single ones, and they are placed on every 
colour except red. Violets on rose-colour and 
pink, on pale blue and green, on lavender and 
black and white. They seem to harmonise 
with every hue. The fancy-muff is back 
again with us, and is often made to match the 
“toque” or bonnet, and is worn also with 
one of the new full-pleated collarettes which 


astonish one’s eyes in 
the shops, but do not 
look so extreme when 
seen on the neck. They 
are very becoming, and 
one which I saw and 
admired very much was 
made of differently 
shaded red chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and large bows 
of violet velvet in be¬ 
tween. It is evident 
that the becomingness of 
these large collarettes is 
fully recognised, and the 
women who clung to the 
last to their feather boas 
for this reason are turn¬ 
ing to them instead. 
The effect is so soften¬ 
ing, and gives an air of 
cosy comfort in the cold 
winter weather. 

The paper pattern se¬ 
lected for the month is 
for one of the new 
blouse-bodices, with a 
dropping-over front, and 
a box-pleat put on sepa¬ 
rate from the front. The 
pattern is intended for 
velvet,.and is espcciilly 
designed for spring use. 
There are six pieces in 
the pattern, and about 
three yards and a half of 
36-inch material will be 
required to make it.; but 
rather more if the bodice 
be cut long over the hips. 
The box-pleat has three 
bright steel or paste but¬ 
tons on it, which light 
up the blouse, and the 
folded collar has a bow 
at the back, and should 
be made of wide satin ribbon. 

As the object aimed at is use, not fashion, 
“The Lady Dressmaker” selects such pat¬ 
terns as are likely to be of constant use in 
making, and re-making at home; and is care¬ 
ful to give new hygienic patterns for children 
as well as adults, so that the readers of The 
Girl’s Own Paper may be aware of the 
best methods of dressing themselves. The 
patterns of hygienic underclothing have al¬ 
ready been given, and may still be had. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., 
thirty-six inches round the chest, with no turn¬ 
ings allowed, and only one size is prepared 
for sale. They may be had of “ The Lady 
Dressmaker,” care of Mr. W. Isacke, 211, 
Edgware Road, W., price is. each; if tacked 
in place, 6d. extra. The addresses should be 
fully given. Postal notes should be crossed. 
Patterns alreadyissued may always be obtained, 
and when once sent out cannot be exchanged. 
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INKLINGS FROM AN INVALID. 


By NORA C. USHER. 


In order to show the fullest and most practical 
sympathy, it is necessary to put yourself, 
mentally, in the place of the person with whom 
you would sympathise. For the young and 
robust thus to imagine themselves in the 
position of the aged and suffering is a very 
difficult matter. This is the reason why 
invalids so often have to complain of the young 
people with whom they come in contact. b 

“ Evil is wrought by want of thought, 

As well as want of heart.” 


Perhaps a few hints from one who knows 
both sides of the question may be acceptable 
to the readers of this magazine. There is 
hardly any girl who has not someone, in some 
measure, dependent upon her : an aged grand¬ 
parent, a suffering mother, an invalid sister or 
friend is to be found in almost every family. 

When I was a girl in my teens I lived for 
part of the time alone with my grandmother, 
who was to some extent an invalid. I am 
therefore able to give you the full sympathy of 
which I speak. In later years, while still 
young, I became a confirmed invalid, so I am 
equally able to sympathise with the other side. 
Ah ! in those early days, had I known and felt 
what I do now, how much more considerate, 
gentle, and loving I should have been. There 
is nothing more easy than to be wise after the 
event ; but when those we love have joined 
the company of God’s dear sleepers, and the 
grass grows green over their graves, regret is 
only useless. 

“ Trifles make up the sum of human life,” 
but more especially is this so in the case of an 
invalid. Those who are out and about in the 
busy world, thrilled with the excitement of 
‘‘life’s fitful fever,” the hopes of youth, and 
the joys of health and strength exerting their 
irresistible sway, can hardly enter into what it 
means to be shut up in one or two rooms 
with no hope of anything better in the future, 
and too often the certainty of increasing pain 
and weakness, I have known girls grumble 
and complain as if some dreadful affliction had 
befallen them, because they were compelled, 
by some slight indisposition, to remain indoors 
foi a week. Recalling such an experience, 
can you not understand how, to a hopeless 
invalid, mole-hills becomemountains, and seem¬ 
ing trifles assume a portentous magnitude ? 

Let us consider a few of these “ fancies,”— 
if you like to call them so—looking at them 
from the stand-point I have just mentioned. 

That after-dinner nap, for instance, has long 
been a sore point; yet why should it be ? It 
simply involves a little thoughtful care on your 
part, just a little extra quietness in moviim 
about the house, and, perhaps, the postponing 


of your practising till a more convenient 
season. Io the invalid, it means that best 
of a l “ pick-me-ups,” “ forty winks,” after 
which she will wake up feeling brighter and 
better for the remainder of the day. AVe all 
know the effect, both mentally and bodilv of 
“ nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep ; ” and 
those poor souls who cannot, through pain 
or otherwise, enjoy their full quota at night, 
depend veiy greatly on an after-dinner doze. 

Another point of discussion is the opening 
and shutting of doors. Some voung peopl? 
cannot remember to close a door after them • 
others pull it to with such a bang that the 
suflerer says it jars every nerve in her body 
Is such a matter trivial ? Nothing is trivial 
that causes annoyance to another; but even 
supposing it were so, it is not so tritfal as 
the inconvenience you would feel in complying 
with the request to shut the door properly. 

Many helpless persons are extremely sensi¬ 
tive, and fear being a burden to their friends. 
Never, if you can possibly help it, give them 
any reason to think that you find them such. 
Do not let them have to ask again and again 
for what they want; if you be able, prevent 
their asking at all by forestalling their wishes 
Do not leave the servant to attend on them* 
but be leady to do any little thing that comes 
m your way, such as putting coals on the fire, 
lighting the gas 'when it gets dusk, giving 
assistance in dressing, and numerous other small 
duties. Even though there may be a person 
paid to do these things, a little loving, volun¬ 
tary service is always cheering. 

“ Can I do anything for you, grannie ? ” 
says a young girl, coming into her grand¬ 
mother’s room in the afternoon. 

“Thank you, Nellie dear, I was just 
thinking I needed some coals putting on the 
lire ; and if you are going out by-and-by, I 
have some letters I especially want to go by 
the country post! ” J 

But Nellie does not put the coals on the 
fire at once; she stands looking out of the 
window, and presently, seeing a friend passing, 
rushes out to speak to her, leaving her grand¬ 
mother’s door open behind her, so that the 
cold air blows in from the street. When 
the friend has departed, Nellie has completely 
forgotten her grandmother’s wants; and 
though the old lady calls to her, she runs 
singing upstairs, and does not hear. Presently 
the front door bangs, and Nellie is seen 
going down the steps. The fire has gone 
out, and the letters have missed the post. 

When grannie has gone to her last long 
home, and her place in the house is empty 
it will be too late then to think of what mmht 
have been. If anyone like Nellie should 


lead this paper, let her begin from to-day 
to show the tenderness and thoughtfulness 
that it will comfort her in after years to 
remember. J 

“ Mary, darling, my head is very bad to-day ; 
vill you be careful to keep the drawing-room 
door shut while you practice ? ” 

“ Of course I will, dear,” says Mary, as 
she leaves the room. 

appear, the request 
as quite faded from her mind when she sits 
down to the piano; and the suffering sister 
lies with her head throbbing and her nerves 
unstrung, sooner than ring for the servant 
to go upstairs and repeat it. Yet Marv 

,w V T y ,T ch astonished if anyone 
hinted that she did not behave kindly to' her 
sister. Maybe, when her own time comes 
for sorrow and sickness, she may see what 
she does not suspect at present; but then it 
may be too late. 

“ 0h •' the wasted hours of life 
That have flitted by : 

Good that we might once have done, 
Lost without a sigh l 
Take the lesson to yourself, 

Take, oh l take it fast— 

The mill will never grind 
With the water that is past.” 

Button, in a boarding, 
house in which there were several invalids, 

J met a young girl who endeared herself to 
all ill the house by her ready sympathy, her 
intuitive perception of the wants of others 
her unceasing thought and care for the help’ 
less and suffering. Before leaving, one of 
the ladies asked her to write a few lines in 
her poetry album. She complied, and wrote 
these well-known words_ 

“ 1 ask thee for a thoughtful love 
By constant watching wise, 
o meet the glad with joyful smiles, 
lo wipe the weeping eyes, 

And a heart, at leisure from itself 
Io soothe and sympathise.” 

“My child,” said her friend, taking her 
hand, “ your prayer has certainly been 
answered. 


At the same time, I do not forget that 
there are two sides to every question, and 
some persons would try the patience of Tob 
But “every cloud has a silver lining; ’’ arid 
the most adverse circumstances are not 
without some gleam of comfort. “ By patient 
continuance in well-doing,” you may find 
more solid satisfaction than many do who 
walk on a path of roses. 
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MARGARET OF THE LILY-WHITE HAND. 

A VERY OLD LOVE-STORY. 


Transcribed by J. A. OWEN, Author of “Candelaria,” etc. 



1 THE PROMISED LETTER. 


CHAPTER II. 

Duke Robert was now always thinking how 
lie could best evade his keepers and make fair 
Margaret his own. .She could not of course 
tell the story of their love to either the good 
man Gray or his wife, as they would have 
been afraid to act in opposition to the king. 

At last her royal lover was able to send 
her the promised letter, in which he entreated 
her to meet him at a given place in the great 
forest between Cardiff and Gloucester. 

Margaret having received the letter, which 
was conveyed to her through some trusty 
messenger, got up early one morning, before 
anyone was about, and set off to the appointed 
trysting-place. 

She arrived there before the duke, and 
wearying for his coming she became at last 
agitated and of uncertain mind ; it seemed to 
her indeed as though some great disaster was 
about to befall them. And then again she 
seemed even to doubt her lover’s intentions. 

“ How slack thou art in keeping thy pro¬ 
mise, my dear love,” said she to herself. 
“ "Why do not thy deeds and thy words agree 
better ? See, here is thy writing, ‘ Come, 
my dear Margaret, and with Cupid’s swift 
wings, fly to thy friend ; be now as nimble in 
thy footing as the camels of Bactria, that run 
an hundred miles a day. I will wait and stay 
for thee. There is no country like Austria 
for ambling horses, and I have secured a good 
one to carry thee.’ ” 

Again she cried— 

“ Oh, my love, here am I, but where art 
thou ? Oh, why dost thou play the truant with 
time, who like the wind slides away unseen ? 
An ambling gennet of Spain is too slow to 
serve our turnes. A flying horse for flying 
lovers were most mete.” 


And so saying, she cast 
many anxious glances up 
and down through the 
sylvan shades, hoping to 
espy him. Every minute 
seemed an hour ; some¬ 
times she would wish 
herself a bird, that she 
might fly through the air 
to meet him ; or a pretty 
squirrel, to climb the 
highest tree to descry his 
coming. Then she be¬ 
gan to excuse him and 
to convince herself, say¬ 
ing— 

“ How much to blame 
am I, to find fault with my 
friend ? Alas ! prisoners 
must come when they can, and not 
when they would ; they cannot do 
what they desire; and then why 
should I be so hasty ? Therefore, 
safely I may lay me down, I will 
beguile unquiet thoughts with quiet 
sleep. It is said that Galino breeds 
no serpents, nor doth England’s 
forests nourish bears or lions, so 
without hurt I hope I may rest 
awhile.” 

And leaving Margaret in a sweet 
slumber, we will return to Duke 
Robert, who had plotted his escape 
from his keepers. 

Having gained the permission of 
the king to hawk and hunt, he 
determined on that day to leave 
the hounds to the hart, and the 
hunters bcilig busy in their sport, to fly to the 
place appointed and there to meet Margaret. 
And so coming to the place, he and his 
horse all in a sweat, he found his love asleep, 
and wakened her with a kiss, saying— 

“Arise, fair Margaret, now comes the time 
when thou shalt be made a queen.” 

And presently setting her on horseback they 
posted away together. 

Now when the keepers saw they had lost 
their prisoner, and that at the killing of the 
game he was not present, so great was their 
fear and consternation that they were ready to 
stab one another. 

“It was thy fault” said one, “that he 
thus escaped us ; thou hadst more mind of 
thy pleasure than of thy prisoner, and by this 
means we are all undone.” 

The other said that he had thought he had 
followed him in the chase. So one posted 
up with the news to the king, while the others 
rode up and down the country in search of 
the duke, whom they soon found walking with 
Margaret on foot to the nearest town, the 
horse having unfortunately given way on the 
road, not being such a good one as the duke 
had hoped. On seeing the keepers he im¬ 
plored Margaret to escape and save herself, 
but she refused, saying she would live and 
die with him. 

The duke seeing he was about to be made 
prisoner again, now drew his sword, and de¬ 
clared that he would rather die than be 
recaptured. 

And then ensued a great fight between 
them, the duke killing two of the men, but 
then being overcome by his own wounds and 
loss of blood he fell to the ground. After 
this both he and his fair love were carried 
away to prison ; poor Margaret nearly dead 


with sorrow, and her friend in a more griev¬ 
ous plight than ever he had been before, 
much as he had already endured and suffered. 

* * * * 

At Goodman Gray’s meanwhile the maiden 
had been sorely missed, the good wife making 
the house ring with lamentations; for, said 
she, “ I loved the maid as though she had 
been my own child. 

“ Oh, Margaret,” she cried, “what cause 
hadst thou thus to leave me ? If thou didst 
mislike anything, why didst thou not tell me ? 
If thy wages were too little I would have 
mended it ; if thy apparel had been too simple, 
thou shouldst have had better ; if thy work 
had been too great, I would have had help 
for thee. 

“Farewell, my sweet Meg, the best servant 
that ever came to any man’s house,” and so 
the good mistress went on bewailing her loss, 
saying that Margaret had ever eased her of 
the cares of her household. 

“ Here,” cried she again, “ hath she left 
me the keys to my chests, but hath taken all 
comfort away with her. With how sweet 
and modest a countenance would she qualify 
my over-hasty nature. It repents my heart 
that ever I spoke foul word to her. Oh, Meg, 
wert thou here I would never chide thee 
more; I was an unworthy dame for such a 
servant, and what will become of me if I 
chance to be sick, seeing she is gone that 
was wont to be both apothecary and physician 
to me ? ” 

She wearied her neighbours with her plaints. 

“ There is no remedy now but to rest content,” 
said they. “ You will one day surely hear of 
her again, and plenty more good servants are 
to be found.” 

But it was all to no purpose; Good wife 
Gray declared that never again should she 
meet Margaret’s like, and that she would 
circuit England on bare feet only to get her 
again ; somebody had surely made away with 
her. The good man grieved also sorely ; and 
rode up and down, too, in search of the 
maiden, but all to no purpose. 

The king on hearing of his brother’s escape 
had been very angry; so much, so that he 
ordered that as soon as he was taken, both 
his eyes should be put out, and he should 
keep within his prison gates until his death. 
The maid also, as a punishment for presum¬ 
ing to love one of royal blood should lose her 
life forthwith. 

The matter at last came to the ears of Gray 
and his wife, and so disturbed were they that 
the latter started at once for London, and soon 
obtained audience of His Majesty. Kneeling 
at his feet, with many tears she besought him 
to spare Margaret. “ Consider,, most royal 
king,” she pleaded, “that the duke, your 
brother, might have enticed any by his love, 
and persuaded any woman of quality to be¬ 
come his wife ; how much more then a silly 
maid to whom he offered marriage and to 
make her a lady, a duchess or maybe a queen. 
It would be difficult indeed to refuse his 
princely love and so high dignity. Yet I am 
in my heart persuaded that if my poor Mar¬ 
garet had thought it would breed displeasure 
in your highness, she had never bought his 
love so dear. Your Grace had never made it 
known to your commons that it was unlawful 
to marry the duke, your brother ; and seeing 
that she hath ignorantly offended, I beseech 
you to recall the sentence ; for never will I rise 
until your Majesty hath granted my petition.” 

























































MARGARET OF THE LILY-WHITE HAND. 
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WALKING WITH MARGARET 
ON FOOT TO THE NEAREST TOWN.” 


The king had always a high regard for his worthy clothiers, 
who were most loyal subjects; also he could not withstand the 
woman’s long weeping, so that he granted her suit, and Goodwife 
Gray hurried home to get her husband to go with her to Cardiff 
Castle. 

They arrived there at the veiy instant when Margaret was 
being led forth to her death. The maid is said to have had 
quite a joyful countenance, and to have said to her keepers that 
they were not true lovers who were not willing to die for their 
love. She walked on, smiling as if she had indeed eaten apium 
risus which causeth a man to die laughing. 

The dame straightway fell on her neck and covered her with 
kisses saying— 

“ Thou shalt not die, my wench, but go home with me. Here 
for thy delivery are the king’s letters.” 

When these were given to the governor of the castle poor 
Margaret was little eased, for he read out as follows— 

“ We pardon the maid’s life and grant her liberty ; but let her 
not pass till she see her lover’s eyes put out, which we will have 
done in such sort that only the sight shall perish and the eye 
continue fair, for which cause we have sent down Dr. Piero that 
he may execute the same.” 

“ Oh, sir,” cried the maiden on hearing this cruel sentence, 
“ mistake not yourself, they are my eyes that must be put out 
and not the duke’s. As his offence was by my means, I, being 
guilty, ought to receive the punishment.” 

The governor, however, ordered the duke to be brought out, 
and when Robert heard the king’s command he said— 

“ The noble mind is never conquered by grief nor overcome by 
mischance. As the hart reneweth his age by eating the serpent, 
so doth a man lengthen his life by devouring sorrow.* My eyes 
have offended the king and have to be punished. Yet my heart 
is in great fault, and that is not killed.” 

“ The king’s majesty,” replied the governor with the sub¬ 
serviency of the courtier, “ spares your- life of mere love, and 
only is content to satisfy the law with the loss of your eyes. 
Take in good part this punishment, and think you have deserved 
greater than is granted.” 


* A truth proved by many ; fewer lives are shortened by sorrows and 
tragedies than by dull monotony, idleness of the body or torpor of the 
bram "—J.A.Chjuen. 



‘FAREWELL THE PRIDE AND VANITY OF THIS WORLD.’ 
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But Margaret cried out— 

‘Oh, my dear love, most gentle prince! 
Well mayst thou wish I had never been born, 
when by seeing of me thou must lose thy sight. 
Would that 1 might redeem thy sight with 
the loss of my life, or else that being an equal 
offender I might share thy punishment.” 

“ Content thee, fair Margaret,” said the 
duke. “And now let me take my leave ol 
thy beauty, since never may I behold thy face 
again. And now too, fair heavens, farewell, 
fair moon and stars and all this fruitful 
earth ! These poor windows of my body 
shall never serve me more ; and though the 
world hath ever been my foe, yet will I bid it 
farewell too with all my friends. Whilst I 
still live on in this world I must suppose to 
sleep, and wake when I come in Heaven, 
where I hope to see you all again. 

“ Yet had it pleased the king, I had rather 
have lost my life than my eyes. Life ! What 
is it but a flower, a bubble on the water, a 
span long only and full of misery! I rust me, 
I do detest life now more than a goat doth 
hate basil! 

“Oh, stay, master,” he added, as the doctor 
prepared to*use his instrument, “stay, master 
doctor, until these eyes have conveyed my 
love’s countenance down to my heart. Come 
hither, my sweet, and let me give thee my 
last kiss while my eyes still show me thy 
dear lips. Oh, that I might kiss thee long and 
satisfy these eyes with gazing on thee ! Yet 
it doth somewhat content me that thou art 
present at my punishment , that I may hold 
thee by the hand and so comfort my heart at 
the sudden prick of my eye.” 

Then the doctordid his duty and so put out the 
sight, which, being completed, the brave duke 
started up with most manly courage saying— 

“ I must thank His Majesty that though he 
deprive my eyes of sight, yet are they left for 
me to weep over my sins with.” 

Margaret, however, had fainted away at the 
cruel sight, and the good dame had much to 
do to get her round again. And then the 
poor duke, distressed at her condition, groped 
for her, his eyes still bleeding. 

“Oh, where is my love ?” cried he. “ For 
pity’s sake have regard to her ! I pray you, 
Good wife Gray, show her favour and use her 
kindly for my sake.” 


With that the keepers led him away into 
the castle again, and Margaret was borne 
away, sick unto death as it seemed, only the 
dame was most tender over her and suffered 
her to lack nothing. A little later they set her 
on horseback, and so brought her again to 
their home in Gloucester. 

All rejoiced to see her there again, but, says 
the old chronicler, “ never did she behold the 
clear day again but with a weeping eye.” 
And so great was her sorrow for the loss and 
pain of Duke Robert, that she grew weary of 
this life and at last determined to bear it no 
longer as it was. She confessed her parentage 
and estate to her good master and dame, 
saying that she was “the woful daughter of 
the unhappy Earl of Shrewsbury; and let me 
intreat you,” added she, “ to give me your 
goodwill that I may spend the remnant of my 
life in some monastery.” 

At this Gray and his wife were greatly 
moved, both with wonder at the story of her 
early life and her, to them, strange desire. 
And the dame said she knew not what to call 
her, madam or what ? Are you a lady, and I 
knew it not, alack ? And she added ruefully 
that she had of late desired to many her to 
her own son. 

“The world hath better fortune for thee, 
Margaret. Thou art young and fair, and 
thou mayest yet leave an honourable issue in 
whom thou mayest live again after death,” 
said the kind woman. 

But it was all in vain. 

“ The world payeth ever what it promiseth,” 
she replied, “ nothing but continual trouble 
and vexation of the mind.” And she declared 
that although she had the offer of the highest 
prince in Christendom yet would she rather 
give herself solely to the Lord Jesus. “ He is 
now my husband,” were her words, “ to whom 
I yield myself, both body and soul, giving Him 
my heart, my love, and my most firm affec¬ 
tions. I have overlong loved this vile world, 
therefore, I beseech you, dissuade me not 
farther.” 

It is said that the king himself, hearing of 
her decision, was so moved thereby that he 
came to Gloucester “ to honour her action 
with his princely presence.” 

Then we have a description of how the 
maiden was “ in most princely-wise attired in 


a gown of pure white satin embroidered with 
gold. Her hair hung down like threads of 
burnished gold garnished with pearls and 
precious stones, and on her wrists were bright 
shining diamonds.” The streets through 
which her way led were decked with green 
oak boughs, and Margaret stepped “ most 
like a heavenly angel out of her master’s 
house, what time the bells in Gloucester were 
solemnly rung.” On one side of her walked 
the king, and to left of her the bishop ; before 
her went a hundred singing priests, and 
behind her the chief ladies of the land. 
After these followed all the wives and 
maidens of the city. And so she walked on 
to the cathedral and up to the nunnery gate. 

There, being received by the lady abbess, 
the maid kneeled down and made her prayer 
in the sight of all the people. After that she 
undid her beautiful gown, took it off and gave 
it for the poor, her kirtle next, then her neck- 
jewels, bracelets and rings, saying— 

“ Farewell the pride and vanity of this 
world.” 

The abbess next led her within, took off her 
smock of soft silk and in its place bade her 
put on a smock of rough haiiy texture. After 
that her golden locks were cut off, and her 
face and head were covered with dust and 
ashes. Being brought again thus for the 
people’s gaze, barefooted too, she looked at 
them and said— 

“ Farewell, world, farewell, pleasures of this 
life, farewell, my lord the king, and to the 
duke’s sweet love, farewell. Now shall my 
eyes only weep for former transgressions, and 
no more shall my tongue talk of vanity. Fare¬ 
well, my good master and dame, and farewell 
all good people.” 

And so speaking she was borne within the 
doors of her nunnery and never after seen 
abroad. Duke Robert, the news of Margaret’s 
vows having been brought to him, was greatly 
moved, and he prayed that at his death his 
body might be carried to Gloucester for burial, 
for— 

“In that town,” he said, “my clear eyes 
did first behold the heavenly beauty of my 
love, and there, for my sake, she forsook the 
world.” 

And at Gloucester, so says the old book, 
Duke Robert of Normandy was buried. 


NEEDLEWORK PRIZE COMPETITION. 


We regret to say that this competition was 
much smaller than usual, owing probably to 
the shortness of time allowed. But the 
excellence of the work gives it the character 
of a valuable gem. In particular the work of 
the youngest competitors must be mentioned ; 
the first prize, a small boy’s shirt, would not 
disgrace anyone far more advanced, and for 
twelve years old it is quite a wonder. The 
work of the competitors of fourteen is not at 
all good, indeed we found it impossible to 
give a prize in this division. The work of 
fifteen years, on the contrary, is excellent, the 
prize being a beautiful specimen of careful 
work. In this division we have been able to 
award all the certificates. The work of the 
eighteen-year-old competitors is beautiful, 
the prize garment really first-class in cutting- 
out and needlework. The same may be 
said of the prize garments of the ages of 
nineteen, twenty and twenty-one, the finishing 
off of which are perfection. 

The garments, as might be expected, at the 
age of twenty-two, are very good as regards 
work, and show signs of more attention being 
paid to the cutting-out and proper shaping, but 
here, as elsewhere, the examiners regret to see 


great carelessness shown in the finishing off, 
and the appearance of knots on the back of 
the row of stitching or seaming disqualifies for 
a prize. Some of the best made of the chemises 
were sent in without showing any examples of 
button-holing. 

We are much pleased to find how many 
domestic servants have contributed to our 
competition this year, and we hope they may 
find our certificates valuable to them. Their 
work is as a rule very good indeed, which 
must also be said of the work sent in by 
pupils from the various schools. Some of 
the calico has been washed before using it, 
which disqualifies for a prize. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 

The following have been awarded prizes 
ofjTi is. each :— • 

Miles, Georgina E., Little Coram Street, 
Russell Square, W.C. 

’ Painter, Clara, Basingstoke. 

Bradberry, Sarah, Darlington. 
Cullingford, Nancy, Hendon. 

Woodyard, G., Ealing. 


Garrard, Caroline, Cbesham. 

Buckley, Nellie, Torquay. 

Stanley, G. F., Eythorne, Devon. 

Pace, Daisy M., Odiliam, near Winch field. 
Lawrence, Fanny R., Hastings. 

Howe, Grace M., Grandpont, Oxford. 


Certificates of Merit. 
Class I. 


Packer, J. R. 
Bentley, Rose E. 
Harvey, Edith M. 
Guppy, Christabel. 
Tuff, Elizabeth. 

Howe, Gr< 


Stacey, Ellen. 
Denny, Marion. 
Lacey, Nellie. 

Van Oppen, Minnie. 
Wallace Emma. 

2 Muriel. 


Class II. 

Croucher, Catherine Blunsor, Kathleen. 

Mary. Maney, Violet. 

Aylott, Agnes. Kilbourn, Mary. 

Wintle, Frances M. Herbert, Bertha. 

Class III. 

Milner, Alice. Rand, Rosetta. 

Surman, Annie. Fenn, Evelyn F. 

Henley, Jane M. E. Hammond, Florence M. 
Denny, Patience. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN GUILD OF SCRIPTURE-READING AND STUDY. 


It is much to be regretted that, owing to the 
delay in sending in the first year’s answers to 
our .Scripture Guild directors (to be ascribed, 
as a rule, to the long distances from England 
at which many of our members reside), the 
reports could not be made up. The editor 
hopes, however, to have the list of prize-winners 
in his hands for publication in the next monthly 
number. This list will, probably, be a long 
one ; for many have distinguished themselves 
very creditably. Indeed, the papers are, for 
the most part, excellent, many giving evidence 
of much thought and careful research beyond 
their years. 

There is, nevertheless, some reason for 
disappointment, in the apparent waning of 
interest amongst many in the studies pursued 
under our superintendence. . This declension 
has had its ill-effect in the indolence exhibited 
in their work, and the forgetfulness of their 
obligations—as members—with inference to 
the sending in of their year’s subscriptions. 
These latter should be forthwith remitted 
by all who propose to follow the course of 
Biblical studies throughout the year upon 
which we have entered. We must remind 
those whose zeal has so soon abated, that 
“ we must not be weary in well-doing ; for, 
in due season we shall reap, if we faint not,” 
and that even here on earth, because we may 
gain so much in wisdom, peace, and grace in 
the study of the inspired writings, over and 
above the glorious recompense of reward in 
the hereafter. 

A notice appeared very recently in some of 
the papers respecting the great neglect of 
Scripture-study, which is so deplorably exem¬ 
plified amongst our young people of the present 
day; and the ignorance which has, by some, 
been held up to ridicule, for the entertainment 
of the better-informed public, is specially 
presented to us as regards the Old Testament 
history. 

We may observe that with regard to 
question 88, i.e., that relating to the dimensions 
of the* land of Palestine,, the answers sent in 
are, almost in every case, quite incorrect, only 
one member having given a light one. This 
appears to have arisen from their having taken 
the dimensions of “The Holy Land” only. 
The fact that Philistia gave to the western 
division of the Holy Land the name of 
“ Palestine,” which is now extended as a 
comprehensive name to the whole, was over¬ 
looked. 

With reference to the six “cities of refuge ” 
provided for the protection of those charged 


with manslaughter, without criminal intention, 
they were comprised in the collection of forty- 
eight cities given to the Levites as their por¬ 
tion instead of land, such as conceded to the 
rest of the tribes. Three of these were on the 
east side of Jordan and three on the west. 
Those on the eastern side were appointed by 
Moses; a decree confirmed by Joshua, who 
added three more on the western side of the 
river. We observe that many of our members 
found some difficulty in answering Question 62. 

In the person of Eli the priesthood came 
for a time into the family of Ithamar, the 
youngest son of Aaron. The reason of this 
interruption is not to be found in Scripture. 
There is every probability that some great sin 
provoked God to set aside the line of Eleazar 
for a few years. In Solomon’s time- Abiathar, 
the last of this line, was banished to Anathoth 
on account of his conspiracies, and the priest¬ 
hood reverted again to the family of Phinehas, 
in the person of Zadok, in which it continued 
as long as the priesthood lasted. A misappre¬ 
hension seems to have occurred from the use 
of the word “ from ” (in the “ Answers ”) in¬ 
stead of “ with.” 

Some say that Samuel judged Israel for a 
period of about thirty-two years. He was 
judge till the anointing of Saul. 

There were three kings named Tiglath- 
Pileser, known as the first, second, and third. 
The date of the first of the name is contem¬ 
porary with that of Saul. The third of the 
name flourished some 300 years later : see 
2 Kings xv. 29. 


Rules. 

Half-an-hour’s study and reading each day. 

A course of Biblical" study will occupy three 
years and three months. 

Ten questions to be published each month 
in the “ G. O. P.” 

Answers to be sent in by the first week 
in the following month by readers in Great 
Britain ; by readers in Greater Britain answers 
to be sent within a month later. 

Books required for the present year’s 
study:— The Bible Handbook (Dr. Angus, 
R. T. S., 5 s -) I Bible Cyclopcedia (Dr. Eadie, 
R. T. S.); Oxford (or Queen’s Printers’) 
Aids to the Study of the Bible, is. or 3s. 6d .; 
the Perused Version of the Bible. 

Prizes will be given at the close of each 
year (not of the course). 

hirst Prizes will be given to each student 
who has obtained the necessary number of 


marks. Also a certain number of Second 
Prizes, according to the number of the stu¬ 
dents, will be given to the best of those who 
have reached the required standard. Hand¬ 
writing and neatness in the MSS. will be 
considered. 

First Prizes to consist of books to the value 
of One Guinea. Second Prizes to the value 
of Half-a-Guinea. Students who arc prepared 
to make-up the answers to the questions that 
have gone before may join at any time during 
the first six months of the “G. O. P.” year, 
i.e. from November to April inclusive. But 
in all cases the subscription will be is. per 
annum, payable always in advance, and sent 
by postal note to the Editor of The Gtrl’s 
Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 
Each letter in connection with this work to 
have written upon the envelope “ The Girl’s 
Own Guild.” A card of membership will be 
sent to each member, signed by the Editor. 


QUESTIONS. 

1G1. What prophecy was fulfilled in the 
case of Hiel, the Bethelite ? 

162. Relate five signal miracles which were 
performed during the reign of Ahab. 

163. Between whom was the battle of 
A.pliek fought ? and what was the disparity 
in numbers between the two armies ? 

164. Under what kings was an alliance 
formed between Judah and Israel, and for 
what purpose ? By what marriage was it 
cemented ? 

165. What two prophets were sent to 
Jehoshaphat to denounce this alliance ? and 
how was it punished ? 

166. What prophet appears once to King 
Ahab for a special sendee, the prophet’s after¬ 
life being unrecorded ? 

167. What mountain is specially connected 
with the prophets Elijah and Elisha ? Give 
references to this mountain from the prophetic 
writings. 

168. What explanations have been given of 
the promise that a double portion of Elijah’s 
spirit should rest on Elisha ? Enumerate 
Elisha’s miracles, and the one after his death. 

169. Give an account of King Mesha of 
Moab, and his rebellion. On what celebrated 
stone have we the written e®nfirmation of the 
Biblical story ? 

170. Where have we a record of the first 
savings-bank in a money-box ? For what 
purpose was the money so collected ? 


OUR PHOTOGRAPH COMPETITION. 


Out of the vast number of pretty English 
girls only photographs of one hundred and 
sixty came to compete for prizes. We cer¬ 
tainly ought to have another competition of 
this kind, with so fascinating a subject, during 
the year. Do not our readers think so ? We 
wait for their opinion before deciding. 

Many of the photographs combined ex¬ 
cellence of technical skill with artistic posing 
and judgment as to the selection of the subject. 
The judges had much difficulty in making a 
final selection, as several of the best deserved 
almost equal praise, and we have on this 
account been compelled to divide the first 
and third prizes. 


A PRETTY GIRL. 

The photographs securing the first prize 
(halved) are both taken in profile, but are 
otherwise dissimilar. 

The second prize has been awarded to a 
platinotj'pe photograph, the toning of which 
is excellent. 

The third prize has been halved between 
“An Eastern Princess” and “Gretchen,” the 
former being Eastern only in the details of 
surrounding Sasuma-ware and silken cushions. 
Ihe last is the photograph of a little maiden 
with a wealth of tumbled hair, and a handful 
of Marguerites—a pretty and suggestive picture. 
M e hope to reproduce these prize photographs 
in this magazine when we can find space. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 

First Prize divided- between — 

Corrie, Jessie E., 45, Albert Gate, S.W. 

, 5 s *) 

Flughes, Kate, Widcombe, Newport, I. W. 

U5 5 s -) 

Second Prize (£5 5s.). 

Ashton, Rosina M., Bryan House, Blackheath. 

Third Prize divided between — 

Porter, Marian, Bloomfield Lake, Sandown, 
I. W. (£1 irs. 6d.) 

Clifford, Nellie, Carn Cottage, Belturbet. 

Ofi IIS. fid.) 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tree-Top. —i. The phrase “ A pres cela , il feint tirer 
1' echelle means to say, “ After that you may remove 
the ladder.” otherwise after taking such a step you 
may blow up the bridge behind you—there can be 
no drawing back, nor running away from the posi¬ 
tion taken— 2 . “Jack” is only a nickname for 
<• John,” every form of which means “ the grace of 
the Lord.” “ Kenneth ” means “ comely,” and 
“Marion ” “bitter.” 


Darling Lily. —A “ parody ” is a burlesque copy or 
imitation of some composition, the author’s words 
being more or less altered and diverted from their 
original meaning, thus rendering what was serious 
into something ridiculous and laughable. The 
metre and general style should be as closely 
imitated as possible. 

Violet. —The name “ Hesse” is pronounced “hess.” 
The final “e ” is only sounded for the sake of eu¬ 
phony when connected with Darmstadt. The title 
“ Czarevitch” is pronounced “ tzar-a-vitch.” 


OUR NEW PUZZLE POEM. 
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* * Eight Prizes (two guineas and six half -guineas) are offered for the best solutions of 
the above Puzzle Poem. The following conditions must be observed 

1. Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only. 

2. Each paper to be headed with the name and address of the-competitor. 
t. Attention must be paid to spelling, punctuation, and neatness. 

4. Send by post to Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 1 uzzle 
Poem ” to be written on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

5. The last day for receiving solutions from Great Britain and Ireland will be April 15, 
1895 ; from Abroad, May 27, 1895. 

1 ST.B.—With a view to make the interest in the competition as general as possible, no 
prize will be awarded to any competitor who has been successful before. Special mention, 
will, however, be made of solvers who, but for this rule, would have received prizes. 



Daisy Bell. —What stability of attachment could a 
girl expect from a young fellow, not until recently 
old enough to know his own mind, and you a mere 
child of fifteen when you began those most impru¬ 
dent “walks.” You should have been learning 
3 r our lessons in the school-room, or at least enjoy¬ 
ing some recreation moresuitable to your age. You 
are too j'oung to think about courtship and mar¬ 
riage at seventeen ; and the man you may fancy now 
3 r ou would not care to know as a future husband by 
the time you are twenty-five. Let the other girl 
accept him if he prefer her to yourself. 

French Reader (Chateau dePapille, Pres Fougere). 
—We thank you tor telling us that you receive and 
board a few English girls, from about the age of 
fifteen, and carry on their studies. Protestant girls, 
where their religion is in no way interfered with, 
might go to your private pension , as you say; but 
if there be no Protestant clergymen or church near 
you, we think the difficulty of finding English 
boarders and pupils rather great. We are glad 
you are amongst our “ most interested subscribers.” 
We think your letter was answered a long time 
ago. 

Zinfandel. —You do not say to what part of the 
country the imbecile young woman belongs. There 
is the ’Western Counties Idiot Asylum, at Star- 
cross, Exeter, where the rate of charge rises from 
5s. There is one at Lancaster for the Northern 
Counties, some free patients received. In the most 
of such homes the charge is £25 per annum. 

G. A. S.—You should address your friend’s mother, 

“ Dear Madam,” until you have seen her and made 
her personal acquaintance. You may certainly 
write, “ Would Doctor S.kindly call upon Mrs. C. 
tliis morning,” or “ Would Dr. S. be so good as to 
call,” etc., or “Would Dr. S. do me the favour of 
calling to see Mrs. C.” The request may be made 
in very many forms. 

Georgie.— The finest collection of stamps in this 
country is, we believe, to be seen in the British 
Museum. It was commenced by the late Mr. T. K. 
Tapling, M.P., when a boy at Harrow, and is esti¬ 
mated to be worth £50,000. This collection may 
possibly find a rival in that of Herr Philipp Von 
Ferrary, in Paris, variously estimated at from 
£30,000 to £40,000 in value. The Czar has a fine 
collection, not so large as these, but perhaps it may 
compete to a certain extent in extremely rare spe¬ 
cimens. The admirable collections of the Duke of 
Edinburgh and Saxe-Coburg and the Duke of 
York should not be omitted. The former is. the 
Hon. President of the London Philatelic Society, 
which has its club premises on the Thames Em¬ 
bankment, and is the first such society in the 
world. 

Erin.— There is a home for aged governesses and 
unmarried ladies in Dublin, liarcourt Terrace, 
Adelaide Road; for terms and all information 
apply to the Lady Superintendent, enclosing a 
stamped envelope. 

S. E. M.—There is poetic feeling in your verses, but 
they need much correction. Their irregularity 
does not come within the limits of what is called 
“ poetical licence.” Study the rules of metrical 
composition before you try your wings on the next 
flight of imagination. You write a nice letter. 

‘A Sea Change.”— There is easy access to the 
Scilly Islands. Trains leave twice daily from 
Paddington to Penzance, and from thence they are 
forty miles distant, although only twenty-five from 
the Land’s End. You are landed at St. Mary’s. 
There are only three seasons in these—Spring, 
Summer, and Autumn. Spring begins at Christ¬ 
mas, Summer in April, and Autumn in October. 
Fruit is plentiful, vegetables fairly so. Frost and 
snow very rare, and brief in duration ; there are 
no cold winds, and the heat never oppressive. 
There are pleasant walks about the islands, and 
plenty of boating, as you may suppose. If your 
invalid be a sufferer from headache, she will find 
no noise to annoy her, for there are no trains, nor 
any public conveyances. 

An Ayshan Girl and Marguerite. —It would be a 
very impudent and shameful act on your part to 
ask any man to marry you, or to call at the house 
of a strange man. How could you so degrade 
yourself ? You both appear to be crazy. 


THE PRINCESS LOUISE HOME. 

In response to the Secretary’s urgent appeal 
winch we printed in our Extra Christmas No., 
the following sums have been received by 
him from the following readers :—The Editor, 
“G. O. P.,” £1 is.; Eblane, 5s.; Misses 
Douglass, 2s.; Miss E. Crampin, is. *, Miss 
Anne Beale, 10s.; Edith Pierce, 9s.; E. N. N., 
6d.; C. R. S., ^200. 'Will well-to-do girls 
in nice homes send some contributions, how¬ 
ever small, to this deserving and languishing 
charity. 
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THAT POT¬ 
BOILER. 

CHAPTER I. 

HOW IT HAPPENED. 

Of course it had been 
wrong — very wrong, 
and foolish besides. 
But if ever there were 
exxuses for this es¬ 
pecial kind of wrong¬ 
doing, then these two 
young people might 
claim them on their 
behalf, and old Mr. 
Perryman ought to 
have forgiven them, 
so all the world and 
his wife declared, who 
knew anything about 
the rights of the case. 

From the time that 
Polly was twelve years 
old and Bradford W ’in¬ 
terbourne was in his 
eighteenth year, the 
girl with her rose-bud 
face, and the eminently 
pleasant, bright young 
fellow had been al¬ 
lowed to be together, 
with all the freedom 
of brother and sister 
eight days out of the 
seven, as the neigh¬ 
bours said, when they 
grew indignant at the 
future turn of affairs 
which made the well- 
beloved violet eyes 
grow dim with many 
tears. 

For it was like this, 
as anyone might have 
foretold but Mar)’ 
Perryman’s father, 
who was too busy with 
his stocks and shares 
to foretell anything but 
the rise or fall of the 
money market. 

Things went on so 
peacefully for Mary 
that it was not until 
the happy years had 
quite transformed the 
boy, and girl, into 
young man and young 
woman, that they 

All lights reserved.] 



“ THEIR WEDDING-BREAKFAST.” 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


discovered the fact that they were head 
over ears in love with each other, that 
the world when they were together was 
for them a rose garden, when they were 
apart a desert. 

Like the honest, open-hearted young 
folks they were, the discovery was no 
sooner made than imparted to those 
who, after themselves, were the most 
concerned. They actually expected the 
news to be as pleasant to others as it 
was to themselves, for the young artist 
was scarcely more practical than his 
innocent lady-love. 

Alas, for expectations, however! Then 
came the storm. 

No longer did the father’s lips address 
his child by the old pet name of little 
Polly. She was simply astounded to 
hear herself called Mary Perryman with 
as much cold hauteur as was compatible 
with furious passion. 

But even this was not half so wound¬ 
ing to her tender heart as the insulting 
words which were flung broadcast at 
“ that beggarly rascal,” her lover. 

These at first stabbed her, then es¬ 
tranged her from the one who uttered 
them, and at length became altogether 
intolerable to her ears. At this point the 
final act in the first part of the lovers’ 
life-drama became a foregone conclusion. 

Mary walked out of her own home one 
May morning, about half-an-hour before 
the usual breakfast-time, met Bradford 
Winterbourne at the neighbouring 
church, where they were quietly made 
man and wife, and thence they as quietly 
walked off to the railway station, where 
the newly-married couple made their 
wedding-breakfast very contentedly off 
station tea and stale buns. 

On the proceeds of a whole portfolio 
full of Bradford’s exquisite little sketches 
they contrived to have a fortnight’s 
honeymoon tour at the Lakes, and then 
they set up housekeeping in two rooms 
on the proceeds of the sketches taken 
during that fortnight, and Mary’s last 
three quarters’ dress allowance, which 
she had hoarded, with the dim idea that 
she was providing the nest-egg of a for¬ 
tune, ever since troublous times had 
broken in upon her peaceful life. 

Of course when sensible folks, and 
folks who are not in love, come to con¬ 
sider the matter, it does seem to have 
been almost as mad a business as any 
two presumably sane people could have 
entered upon ; and if Mr. Perryman had 
taken the trouble to put things in their 
proper light, quietly and kindly and 
patiently, there is not a shadow of a 
doubt that he would have easily induced 
the upright young artist to see reason 
through the misleading glamour of his 
own poetical imagination. But furious 
invective, utterly unfounded and unjust 
accusations, and raging denunciations, 
only blind and bewilder people instead 
of enlightening them. Bradford Winter¬ 
bourne knew his lady-love’s father to be 
wrong in so much, that he made the rather 
natural mistake of thinking he was 
wrong in all, and that being the case it 
appeared to be almost a duty to set 
things right by taking the law into his 
own hands. 

The first misgivings that came to the 
poor young bridegroom were aroused by 


a bright remark from Mary’s pretty lips 
one day, or rather the second and 
heaviest, for the first had already come 
some days before. They had been sit¬ 
ting together silently some time when 
Mary said, in a quick, cheerful tone— 

“ Bradford, darling! ” 

He started slightly, for he had fallen 
into a half drowse over the fire. “Yes, 
dearest ? ” 

A little hand laid itself in one of his. 
“I have been thinking, dear, that all 
you get over a hundred pounds for your 
‘ Elaine ’ had better be laid out in fur¬ 
niture. It will be nice to have a little 
home of our own, and coals and every¬ 
thing seem to be very dear in furnished 
lodgings, don’t you think ? ” 

Bradford smiled tenderly at the fair 
girl. “ Have seven months of married 
life already transformed you into a wise 
housekeeper, my darling ? ” 

The brown head was laid lovingly 
against his shoulder. “ For your sake, 
dear, I am learning all I can, and as 
fast as I can. And ”—with a soft little 
laugh—“ I am sure it is well I should, 
for "money seems able to learn how to go 
even faster than I can learn how to spend 
it. Shall you sell your ‘ Elaine ’ to¬ 
morrow, do you think ? I must come to 
the studio to say ‘ Good-bye ’ to her 
beautiful ladyship before she goes.” 

“You will be sorry to say ‘ Good-bye ’ 
to her, my dearest ? ” This rather hur¬ 
riedly. 

“Yes, dear,” but without the sigh, or 
deep tone of earnestness that the 
painter’s soul would have been more 
thankful for just then than his young 
wife could know. 

Plis “ Elaine,” the picture which was 
to bring him fanle and fortune, had been 
returned from the Academy judges un¬ 
hung, and yesterday he had received 
two offers for it, the- second worse than 
the first. He had refused them—of 
course. How could he fling contempt 
on his own good work, work into which 
the whole poetry of his nature had been 
wrought, by accepting such a price for 
it as might be given for any half-finished 
daub exhibited in the window of an 
artists’ colourman ? 

A few weeks ago, possibly even a few 
days ago, Mary would have been of the 
same opinion, and even urged him to 
keep the beautiful picture and hang it 
on their own walls, sooner than let 
hagglers or third-rate picture-dealers 
get hold of it. But Mary loved her hus¬ 
band more than his art, or than his 
lawful pride in his genius, and so under 
present circumstances, even had she 
known all, the probability is that she 
would have given the sigh to his refusal 
to sell, that the heart-sick artist longed 
for now in vain. 

But within the next five minutes he 
was to learn other causes for being 
heart-sick than hurt ambition. 

“ Suppose I keep our queenly 
4 Elaine ’ a while longer, dearest?” he 
said after a few moments’ pause, and 
he felt the girl turn quickly in his arm 
as he spoke. 

“Please don’t, Bradford.” 

“Jealous of her painted loveliness, 
little one ? ” said the young man, with 
rather a sorry attempt at a laugh. 


But Mary shook her head with a 
blushing smile. Unless a woman could 
be jealous of herself it would not be 
easy for her to be jealous of the fair 
“ Elaine,” for whom she had sat as the 
model throughout. 

“ I thought you told me, dear, that 
you had no other large picture on hand 
for sale ? ’ ’ 

“ Neither have I, dear one.” 

“Then-,” with a questioning look 

up/ 

“Then what, child?” he asked with 
a sudden fear in his heart that he knew 
beforehand what the answer would be. 
“ Will the oracle condescend to speak ?” 

“Then, Bradford, ‘ Elaine ’ must go, 
must she not, at once ? ” 

“ Unless we contrive to manage our 
simple housekeeping, little wife, awhile 
longer on those clever savings of yours, 
while I paint a few little pot-boilers to 
go on with. What do you say? .Did 
you wish to keep a few pounds back for 
any small purchases of your own ? ” 

If any such wish had been in her 
mind, poor young bride, it had certainly 
been a vain one. The smile had gone 
off her face now, and a half-sad serious¬ 
ness, which made the sweet face sweeter 
still, had taken its place. 

“There are no few pounds to keep 
back, Bradford dear, not even shillings, 
scarcely pence. See, that is all, quite 
all, I have left.” She had taken her 
purse from her pocket, and emptied it 
into her hand. Even her small hand 
was quite large enough to hold all the 
money that the two possessed be¬ 
tween them now, with which to buy 
shelter and food It looked so terrible 
in its utter insignificance, that Bradford 
Winterbourne had a mad impulse for an 
instant to snatch at it and fling it out of 
the window. A solitary sixpence, three 
threepenny-bits, a few pennies, half¬ 
pennies, and a farthing. “And there is 
a fortnight’s rent due to-day, dear, and 
Mrs. Milford says she will be glad if I 
will pay up to-night, or to-morrow morn¬ 
ing at latest, as they are going to ap¬ 
prentice their second boy this week, and 
they want the money.” 

“ Of course they do. Everybody wants 
their money, or someone else’s,” was 
the somewhat bitter rejoinder. “ Why 
did you not tell me, child, before funds 
got to this dreadfully low ebb ? ” 

“ I thought it was best not to trouble 
you sooner than I could help, dear 
Bradford,” was the gentle reply. “ And 
you know I did let you know at the 
beginning how much it was exactly.” 

“Yes,” was the quiet answer, with a 
kiss for the fair face. “Yes, my dar¬ 
ling, you did ; and you thought it so 
much then, that you almost led me also, 
I suppose, into dreaming that it was 
inexhaustible.” 

Mary gave a slight sigh of self-re¬ 
proach. “ I have learnt soon enough 
how very little it was. I wish it had 
been more. But it does not much 
matter after all, happily.” 

Her husband drew himself up quickly, 
and stared at the speaker. “ Does not 
much matter,” he repeated, with a dim 
wonder whether either of them really 
had gone out of their minds, or there 
was some happy surprise in store for 


him. “ Does not matter ? How then— 
is there—have you any other resources— 
have you any news from—any news for 
me ? ” 

But Mary scarcely waited to the end 
of this last of the many questions before 
she hurriedly shook her head, drooping 
it at the same time to hide the sudden 
dimness in her eyes. There was a very 
tender spot for the stern old father, in 
spite of all things, in her heart, and it 
ached with longing after him now and 
again. 

Bradford kissed the golden hair most 
tenderly. Its owner had given up so 
much for him, and he was understand¬ 
ing better every day how much. 

“ But what then do you mean, 
dearest?” he asked once more after 
this little interlude, and Mary was able 
to look up again. The kiss had banished 
the tears. 

“Why, dear, although my tiny store 
is used up, it has, after all, just filled 
up the gap properly, and we shall be 
able to go on again ever so long on your 
hundred and fifty pounds for ‘Elaine.’ 
You said you would get that, did you 
not, or was it two hundred and fifty ? 
I am sure it is well worth a thousand, 
at least. But a hundred and fifty pounds 
will keep things going nicely till you 
have painted the companion to it.” 

Mary ran on brightly. She was all 
sunshine and hope once more. Her 
husband had withdrawn his arm from 
her waist, risen from the sofa, and 
crossed to the window, standing there 
and gazing out upon the people passing 
in the street below. The girl had grown 
accustomed to his fits of abstraction, 
and to the occasional touches of moodi¬ 
ness which would fly like passing shadows 
over his brightness sometimes. 

These moody fits generally signified 
that the cunning of the hand failed to 
grasp the glorious vision of the mind, 
and Mary only admired her beloved the 
more for this humble discontent with his 
own achievements, but at the same time 
she always did her best in her simple, 
childlike way, to cheer him out of them. 
She was doubly eager in her efforts now, 
because the discovery of the leanness of 
her purse had so evidently been a dis¬ 
appointment. 

“A little disappointment,” Mary ex¬ 
pressed it to her mind, never dreaming 
at this first minute that it had been a 
huge and crushing blow, felling hopes 
to the earth with a stroke of death. 

Standing there in the window, Brad¬ 
ford Winterbourne saw a man give a 
cruel slash at his patient horse, and a 
boy, with the young brute instinct of 
mischief, flung a stone at a stray dog 
and sent it limping away with a terrified 
cry of pain. It seemed to the looker- 
on as ’if the whole world were full of this 
kind of thing, and of this only. Why, 
hearken to his own wife even ! Listen 
how she slashed at him, threw stones at 
him, lacerated his heart, broke the neck 
of his pride, destroyed the last spark of 
hope, and all so lightly too, as though 
she were willing to dance upon his 
grave. 

So ran the man’s thoughts swiftly and 
bitterly, while the girl chatted on like 
the innocent little brooklet purling along 
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in the deep, sheltered dell, while the 
storm along the open coast was strewing 
the shore with wreck. 

“I am so looking forward, Bradford, 
you cannot think, to spending that fifty 
pounds in pretty things for our own, our 
very own home. Not dear things; oh, 
no, indeed, but nice odds and ends that 
needles and thread will make up into no 
end of lovely and useful things ! You 
shall see what wardrobes, and cushions, 
and pillows I will turn out of a few 
shillings-worth of cretonne, and wadding, 
and lace. And then when you sell the 

companion picture-. When will that 

be—about three months hence per¬ 
haps ? ” 

About ten seconds’ pause in case 
there might be the wish to give an 
answer, and then, as there was none 
forthcoming, the ripple of words con¬ 
tinued— 

“ I wonder who will buy ‘ Gerainte ? ’ 
The same gentleman, very likely, who 
buys ‘ Elaine.’ If it were-” 

But the stream of soft, bright chatter 
was interrupted at last. Bradford 
Winterbourne turned from the window 
with a look upon his face such as his 
young wife had never seen upon any¬ 
one’s face before. 

“ Very likely the same gentleman, or 
grinding cheat, will buy the pair,” he 
said in a hard, slow tone with dry lips, 
“and give the same number of pence 
for both. They may be enough to pay 
the landlady her fortnight’s rent. I 
don’t know whether there may be a 
shilling left over to buy cretonne with. 
But if we are so lucky, I think I should 
advise the purchase of bread instead.” 

He had spoken so far quite firmly, 
although in those hard, measured tones 
which sounded so strangely in Mary’s 
ears ; but before she had time thoroughly 
to realise how terrified she was beginning 
to feel, he stopped abruptly, made a 
dash forward into the middle of the 
room, flung himself down on to a chair, 
and dropping his head and arms on 
the table he broke into a tempest of 
deep, rending sobs that spoke of a truly 
acute agony. 

From that moment Mary Winterbourne 
was no longer a child; she became a 
woman, and with a woman’s insight, 
that strange intuitive knowledge that 
puzzles even the possessor herself. 

One minute to steady her nerves, one 
minute for a rapid consideration of what 
life might be going to mean for them in 
the future, and then she also rose from 
the sofa and went up to the table, passing 
her arm around her husband’s bowed 
shoulders with a wealth of tenderness 
and love. 

“ Times are so hard with people just 
now, dear, I expect they are obliged to 
deny themselves luxuries. How many 
there are who would be rejoiced enough 
to possess your beautiful picture, if only 
they dare take the money for its purchase 
from necessities. It will be nice to keep 
‘ Elaine ’ to look at till more prosperous 
times come round.” 

The quiet words and the gentle touch 
gave the man back some power of self- 
command. The suffocating sobs ceased, 
and he found voice for this exclamation 
in a tone of bitter self-reproach— 
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“ Ah, my darling, my poor, poor child, 
how are those times of prosperity ever 
to come round for us, if the only power 
of winning daily bread that I possess is 
useless ? ” 

Just the ghost of a shiver passed 
through the girl’s slight frame, but she 
quickly recovered her outward calm. 

“ Your sketches sell, Bradford dearest. 
Paint some of those little things you call 
pot-boilers. They are good enough for 
most of the poor ignorant folks who buy 
pictures nowadays.” 

“Good enough, and too good,” was 
the bitter reply. “ But they degrade 
art, and destroy all one’s own finer 
susceptibilities ’and perceptions. A 
long enough series of those, and farewell 
finally to the higher and nobler powers 
that imagined and painted ‘ Elaine.’ ” 

Mary bestowed a second kiss, but a 
brisker, more business-like one than the 
last. The new womanhood had evolved 
a very practical vein, as well as a deeper 
faculty for tact and love. 

Poetry and sentiment were very beau¬ 
tiful things, but bread and meat, and 
coals and tea, and a room to live in, 
were needful ones even for the enjoy¬ 
ment of those more ethereal. Pot¬ 
boilers first and fastest, if people would 
only buy pot-boilers, and “ Elaines ” for 
the satisfaction of the painter’s own 
soul-hunger afterwards. 

Two days later, the beautiful “Elaine ” 
was sold for barely % seventh part of the 
sum which the artist had decided upon 
as the very lowest he would let it go for. 
But what was to be done! The land¬ 
lady and the butcher were tormenting 
his poor little wife to the point of perse¬ 
cution for their money, and even “pot¬ 
boilers ” painted at the spur of poverty 
will not always sell at once. 

“You will make ten times the money 
you are giving for that, one day, you 
well know,” said Winterbourne in help¬ 
less indignation, as he took the paltry 
sum given him for a work of true 
genius. 

The dealer eyed his purchase with 
evident contentment. He well knew, 
indeed, that he was driving a hard 
bargain, and one in which all the satis¬ 
faction must be on his side. 

“ Pray take it back again if you like, 
and return me my money,” he said 
coolly. 

He could afford to be cool, for he knew 
only too well what sore need was at work 
when one of his bargains was accepted. 
His victim was powerless to accept the 
apparently ready offer made to give up 
the prize. The dealer could make a 
show of fairness and indifference at no 
risk. He kept “ Elaine,” and Bradford 
Winterbourne kept the price paid for it, 
and carried back the few pounds to his 
“ Mary,” sweet Mary, sweeter far since 
his sorrow had endued her with a new¬ 
found womanliness. 

It was both pathetic and beautiful to 
see the way in which this girl, brought 
up in the midst of luxury, received the 
small housekeeping fund. The bright 
smile and the cheerful words— 

“At any rate you have earned this, 
and little as it is to what it ought to be 
it is a nice sum after all, and will last us 
a good time. Besides, Bradford-” 
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“ Well, you poor little, patient 
wifie ? ” 

“Not poor at all”—with a brighter 
smile than before—“with a purse well 
filled by my husband’s talent, and my 
heart filled with his love. But I was 
only wanting to say, Bradford, that your 
triumph will come after all.” 

“How so, child?” 

“ Why, you have told me several times 
that although this man pay’s so badly he 
has a great knack of making buyers see 


the merits of a picture. How glorious it 
will be some day to see an announce¬ 
ment in the papers, ‘“Elaine,” that 
exquisite specimen of Mr. Winter¬ 
bourne’s style, purchased by the well- 
known connoisseur for five hundred 
guineas.’ ” 

“Veryglorious,” returned “ Elaine’s ” 
painter, “and the artist and his wife 
with no house, no furniture, living the 
while on half-starvation fare in a 
garret.” 


But although he spoke so, her cheer¬ 
fulness and brave speeches encouraged 
the one who in this time of adversity was 
the weaker of the two, and he set to 
work with a better will to keep the wolf 
from the door, whilst the wife, with that 
wonderful power of learning from love 
which so many women possess in the 
time of trial, made one shilling go as far 
as others would think that ten could do. 

(To be continued.) 



THE CUNNING VIOLET. 

By G. CLARKE NUTTALL, B.Sc. 


“The violet is a nun,” says Hood imaginatively 
in one of his poems, but never poet made a 
greater mistake, or was more deceived by 
appearances, for, in truth, the violet and a 
nun are poles apart. They have nothing in 
common, a violet does everything a nun should 
not do, and no attribute of a nun can be 
justly said to belong to the violet. Other 
poets have applied similar epithets; the 
“modestviolet,”the “sweet violet,” the “lowly 
violet,” are some of the endearing terms in 
which they have spoken of this flower, one of 
their best favourites, and therefore it seems as 
if the title of this paper, “The Cunning Violet,” 
must, surely be a misnomer, and yet the 
following facts will show that it is no mis¬ 
nomer, for the violet is cunning, very cunning. 
It is not the first time that modest habit and 
sober colouring have served as a cloak to hide 
worldly wisdom, and it will not be the last. 

But in what way is the violet cunning, 
wherein does she show her cleverness ? This 
question may be answered by another. Where 
does she not show her cleverness ? Let us 
take her up and examine her closely. Upon 
the thin green stalk the purple head droops 
modestly and rests half-hidden by the broad 
green leaves. Outside the purple flower-leaves 
is a ring of five much smaller green ones, the 
sepals, and their shape is worthy of our 
notice ; for each little leaf is long and narrow, 
and at its end near the stalk each has a 
pointed green “ ear ” or “ auricle ” which pro¬ 
jects up the stalk, and the five together 
surround the flo\yer-stem like a tiny green 
wall. Now these auricles are not mere freaks 
serving no useful purpose; in spite of their 
insignificance they play an important part in 
the economy of the violet’s life. The violet 
grows so low down, that small flies creep 
from the earth up her stem,, looking for the 


honey which instinct teaches them to find in 
flowers; but after their tedious climb they are 
doomed to disappointment, for only the green 
barricade confronts them and guards the 
coveted sweets, like a high wall protects an 
orchard. They can in no way help the violet, 
and so she preserves her honey for visitors 
who can render her services in return ; she is 
too cunning to give her treasures away for 
nothing. 

The purple petals next claim our attention. 
From a mere outsider’s point of view they are 
the chief part of the flower and attract the 
most attention, just as the bride’s dress at a 
wedding is the centre of observation. But 
we shall see later on that they are no more 
the essential part of a flower than the bridal 
dress is of the marriage. Their colour, their 
scent, and their form are all baits set out to 
attract desirable insect visitors; there is not 
much true modesty about the violet; she 
makes her presence known by’ every art of which 
she is capable, her sweet strong scent reveals 
her presence before she can be seen, and tier 
blue colour still further marks her out to those 
whose attention she has already gained by 
her scent. There are five coloured petals; 
two small upper ones, two larger wings, and 
one large lower one which extends backwards 
to form a good-sized pouch. Closer inspection 
shows that on all these petals are yellow or 
white streaky lines, pointing towards the 
centre of the flower. These are the “ honey 
guides,” sign-posts which the violet consider¬ 
ately provides for the benefit of her visitors. 
“ This way,” they say, “ to the honey.” 

Let us take off the petals one by one, 
beginning at the upper part of the flower, and 
removing last the curious purple pouched one. 
As they come off a ring of small orange- 
coloured parts appear; these are the stamens, 


also five in number. Finally, when the turn 
of the large petal comes it will be seen that 
its pouch is not empty, for running right 
down to the bottom are two long pro¬ 
tuberances or spurs, each of which is eventually 
found to arise from the back of a little stamen, 
just like, a very long hump. The ends of the 
spurs at the bottom of the pouch are tipped 
with green honey glands, and by placing them 
to our lips we can taste the sweet honey 
oozing out of them. Thus carefully does the 
violet protect and store away her most 
precious possession. 

All five stamens stand close together in a 
ring, and each is somewhat flattened so that 
they thus enclose an inner space. Gently 
remove two of them, and look within, and you 
will see, running right up the middle, a 
column of a very curious shape. Below, this 
column is rounded into a ball-like case in 
which lie hid the unripe and unfertilised seeds; 
from the top of the case rises a slender green 
stalk—the style—with a kink or bend in it 
near its base ; and surmounting all is a peculiar 
looking knob something like a bird’s head— 
the stigma. This knob projects above the 
stamens, and forms the ceiling of the space 
enclosed by them, in fact we might well liken 
the space and ttie knob to a box and its lid. 

Notice next an individual stamen. The 
orange head is a tiny box containing yellow 
dust—the pollen—which is destined in the 
future to fertilise the seeds in another flower. 
Now when this yellow dust is ripe and fit for 
use, each tiny box slits on its inner side and 
pours the golden dust into the central space. 
Here it rests secure until needed, for the 
violet is a careful body, and allows no waste 
or lavish scattering abroad. The promiscuous 
reckless dispersal of the pine-tree is not at all 
to her taste. 
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So finally, when all is mature, we have the 
yellow pollen lying around the column in the 
staminal enclosure, and the violet is ready and 
waiting for her insect visitors. We can 
imagine that at this supreme moment the 
flower is freshest, her colour brightest, her 
scent strongest, and her honey sweetest. And 
her wiles succeed ; the insect is attracted, he 
settles on the drooping stem and passes over 
to the upper petal; he does not even notice 
the barricade of the sepals which checked the 
little flies. Directed by the “ honey guides ” 
he probes about to find the honey so carefully 
hidden in the most inaccessible spot. As he 
dives down into the pouch with his proboscis 
his head perforce presses on the bird-head 
knob, the kink in the column gives, the 
staminal box is forced open, and out falls the 
yellow pollen covering the searching insect. 
But he does not mind, for he has found the 
honey and is well content, and away he flies 
carrying the pollen with him. Pleased with 
his success he alights on the next similar 
flower, and again directed by the honey-guides 
he probes for honey. Again his head presses 
the knob, necessarily smearing it, at the 
same time, with some of the golden grains 
which he has brought with him; again the 
kink gives, and a shower of pollen rains out, 
aud he is once more sprinkled. And so the 
day passes. Flower after flower attracts the 
insect by colour, form, and scent; yields up her 
honey, receiving in exchange a smearing of 


another’s pollen, and sends on her own pollen 
to do the same kind office for a neighbour. 
By these means her seeds get fertilised, for the 
pollen grains lying on the knob of the column 
grow out each into a long minute tube, which 
finds its way right down the green column, past 
the kink, into the ball-like case of unripe seeds, 
and there touches and fertilises every tiny seed. 

But all this, the little ears of the sepals, the 
attractive colour and scent of the petals, the 
pouch guarding the honey of the stamens, the 
careful treasuring up of the pollen in the inner 
box, so that there shall be no waste and no 
objectless scattering, the curious lid of this 
box, and the spring in the column which 
opens it,, is but a part of the great cunning of 
the violet. She shows her clever foresight yet 
more clearly after her purple flowers have 
faded, and in a very quiet, unobtrusive, deep 
way. It is in the late summer that she begins 
new preparations; it seems as if experience 
has taught her that all these arrangements may 
fail, in fact that they frequently do fail, and 
from no fault of her own; for instance, if no 
insect comes to visit her, in spite of her 
allurements, then all her elaborate care is 
thrown away. But she has no mind to allow 
her race to diminish if she can prevent it, and 
so her cleverness helps her once more. She 
produces, deep down by her roots among her 
leaves, tiny flowers which have no colour, no 
scent, and no honey, and which never open to 
the light of day. These little green, bud-like 


flowers are almost always overlooked by those 
who do not specially know of them, so small 
and insignificant are they, and yet they are 
more to be depended on to produce fruitful 
seed and propagate their kind, than are their 
showy predecessors. Inside the green buds 
are the essential organs, the stamens and the 
unripe seeds ; the purple petals are now seen 
to be not a necessity any more than the 
beautiful bridal dress we spoke of earlier. This 
time the violet trusts to no outside agency, but 
keeps the whole of the arrangements within 
her own control. The pollen grains of the 
wee stamens develop little tubes in situ , and 
so reach the seeds lying below them, fertilise 
them, and thus reproduction is necessarily 
secured. Probably the offspring resulting 
from this self-fertilisation are not as strong and 
vigorous as those derived from parents less 
closely allied, but that is a secondaiy con¬ 
sideration even if it could be proved to be 
true. The violet is one of those clever beings 
who manage to have two strings to their bow ; 
one may not be as good as the other, but both 
cannot fail her, and offspring are at any rate 
secured. 

Now that the full wiliness of the violet has 
been exposed, it must be obvious that to liken 
her, as Hood did, to a nun, whose very pro¬ 
fession is self obliteration, retirement and self- 
sacrifice, was a very far-fetched comparison ; 
and that, in reality, prudent worldly-wisdom 
is the key-note of the violet’s character. 
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O be thoroughly 
well-bred, and con¬ 
sequently an agree¬ 
able hostess, it is 
essential that you 
should mentally 
exchange places 
with your guest, 
and endeavour to 
realise how you 
would feel if in 
his or her place, 
and howyou would 
like your hostess 
to act. To do this 
in a satisfactory 
way you must not 
suppose yourself to retain all your own indi¬ 
vidual tastes, nor that you retain possession of 
your youth and health. You must imagine 
yourself at their age, young or old, and in, it 
may be, a less robust condition, remembering 
all the various circumstances of their home-life. 
It is not often that you entertain absolute 
strangers, and thus you must be more or less 
acquainted with their habits and tastes. In 
any case, much must be obvious at even a first 
glance to a person with ordinary powers of 
discrimination. Make due use of any such 
power which you possess if you ever play the 
role of hostess. Much delicacy of feeling and 
the utmost tact are essential in one on whom 
so much of the comfort of others must 
depend. 

But, even without endeavouring to exchange 
your identity and special individuality of 
character with your guest, just as you are, 
consider how little you would like to be forced 
to take your recreation in things that give 
you no pleasure, able and strong as you may 
be to take part in them. How tiresome to 
be obliged to play tennis when you might 
wish to take a ride or long drive and pay 
visits, when a walking expedition with some 
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of the juniors would have been more con¬ 
genial. To be obliged to go to some dull 
dinner-party when you would have preferred a 
game of billiards, or a little music at home 
with those not enlisted to fill a vacant place. 
I say “ forced ” and “ obliged,” because the 
least degree of preference betrayed on the 
part of the hostess as to the disposition and 
pairing-off of her guests must be carefully noted 
by them, and her slightest fancy gratified, a 
rule that must ever be held as that of “ the 
Medes and Persians.” 

If on the contrary, however, you, as the 
entertainer, only remember that you have the 
enjoyment for a brief season in your hands of 
persons older and less robust than yourself, 
and whose tastes in any case may differ from 
your own, how careful you should be to 
represent and prove your house to be essen¬ 
tially “Liberty Hall” to them. Beware of 
pressing upon them the most agreeable plans 
for the day as regarded from your own point 
of view. Try to divine theirs lest they, for 
courtesy sake, should accept suggestions that 
must only prove a weariness and worry to 
them. Your first thought should be the 
personally-agreeable entertainment of each, 
and to ensure their absolute freedom. That 
they should be deprived of the liberty of 
choice because loth to appear ungracious in 
the light of a so-called “ spoil-sport,” and 
thus to lose the benefit of the brief relaxation 
from professional work or home-duties, would 
be to a kindly hostess a subject of regret. Be 
thoughtful before inviting your friends to 
provide suitable entertainment for each, 
making them to feel, beyond all possible mis¬ 
take, that they are absolutely free, and that in 
availing themselves of that freedom they are 
pleasing you in the surest way. 

Are your guests persons of small means, 
obliged to walk or have recourse to an omni¬ 
bus, then driving will be a treat to them. Do 
they live in a city, then the garden will prove 


a charming refreshment. Are they advanced 
in life, then quiet vegetation rather than a 
round of gaieties will be the more congenial. 
Are they young and strong, but without the 
means to enjoy much of society, then give 
them as much of it as may be within your 
power. 

It is usual to announce at breakfast, when 
all are assembled, the programme you have 
arranged for the day’s entertainment for the 
benefit of any who might like to avail them¬ 
selves of some part of it. At the same time 
invite all present to make their own choice for 
morning or afternoon. 

You may have a garden-party, a cricket or 
tennis-match, or a meet to see, and possibly 
you may be able to place horses or “ trap ” at 
their disposal. Or you may have shopping to 
do in the country town, or visits to pay, and 
you should offer places for two or three in your 
carriage. In case of your being accompanied 
in your visitings you may offer to take in one 
of your guests, and the rest may take a ten 
minutes’ drive (if the horses be fresh) and 
return for you. Perhaps you are to have a 
tennis-party and tea in your own grounds, for 
which you and most of your guests will reserve 
your strength. In any case, invite them to 
make their own plans and leave them to talk 
them over in your absence. Some may prefer 
a quiet day in the home domain, book in hand, 
or with a friend who seeks repose ; and unless 
it be evident that the hostess desires your 
companionship on any expedition, or that you 
should assist in the entertainment of your 
fellow-guests, you need not feel any scruple in 
availing yourself of the liberty accorded you, 
and may say that you would like to speud a 
morning or afternoon in the garden. 

The hours of the household should be 
clearly indicated to every incoming visitor, and 
the housemaid should be made to under¬ 
stand her duties to them all. When the trunks 
are taken up to the guest-rooms, she should 
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unstrap them and see that they do not open 
towards the wall, as this obliges the tired 
traveller to turn them round. It should be 
placed on a trunk-stand or else on the seats of 
two chairs. The maid should offer to unpack 
the contents and to dress the visitor for dinner. 
The hour for every meal should be named, 
and the length of time allowed between the 
sounding of the dressing and the dinner gong. 
She should also inquire at what hour the 
visitor desires to be called in the morning. 
On ascertaining this, she should bring in the 
early tea and the hot water punctually, lay 
the tray on a small table by the bed, open the 
shutters, or turn the Venetian blinds, and 
draw back the curtains ; empty, rinse, and dry 
the basin, and prepare the bath if desired. 
The question of the latter should be settled 
over-night, for some prefer it before going to 
bed, and others in the morning, and some 
like it warmer than others. If a bath be 
taken, a rough bath-sheet must be provided 
in addition to a Turkish towel, a good-sized 
huckaback, and a thin face-towel. 

The supply of matches must be kept up, 
and a box of night-lights replenished as 
required; a saucer containing a little water, 
and a light placed in it, should be left on the 
wash-stand every night. There should be a 
hand candle-stick ready for use also, as the 
tall ones cu mot be carried about the room. 
The soap should be likewise remembered, and 
must be a new cake, which has never been 
used. When the. maid goes into the bed¬ 
chamber to call the guest in the morning, she 
should take away the skirt of the day dress, to 
shake out the dust and brush off any sprink¬ 
lings of mud ; and sew on any braid which 
may have become detached and dangerous, 
and when she brings back the skirt, she must 
not forget to return the out-door shoes or 
boots, which the visitor should always re¬ 
member to place outside her door at night. 
As hostess, give directions that ladies’ shoes 
and boots be cleaned with the specially pro¬ 
vided composition sold by shoe-makers for kid 
leather. On no account allow ordinary black¬ 
ing, suitable for the thick leather of men’s 
shoes, to be applied to those of women. 
Always provide a bottle of the proper com¬ 
position for the benefit of your guests, as well 
as for yourself. I make a special notice of 
this, because I have often heard exclamations 
from aggrieved and indignant visitors, little 
complimentary to the housemaid, who was so 
ignorant as to have destroyed her best shoes 
by the use of common blacking. 

A small can of hot water must be taken to 
the guest-chamber before the time for dressing 
for dinner; and if it be cold weather, the fire 
should then be lit, and if dark, the blinds 
drawn, and the gas or tall candles lighted, and 
any slops must be emptied; which latter 
should be done again before bed-time. 

Every guest-chamber should be supplied 
with a writing-table, pens, ink, and stationery, 
as well as with a Bible, with large clear print. 
There should, likewise, be a stoppered de¬ 
canter of daily changed drinking-water, and a 
tumbler; also a small tin of biscuits. 

Some people object to linen, some to 
calico sheets, and as a matter of mere personal 
preference and fancy, I should give a calico 
under-sheet, and a linen upper one; and the 
pillow-cases always of linen. When the 
housemaid pays her last visit at night, or still 
better, when she attends on the visitor’s 
arrival, to unfasten her trunk, she should 
inquire how many blankets are desired, and 
arrange the bed accordingly; and if cold or 
damp weather, should place a hot bottle 
(carefully secured from leakage, and covered in 
a flannel bag) in the bed. 

And now, before giving my readers a few 
hints on the subject of etiquette amongst 
fellow-visitors, and that between them and 
their entertainer, I would draw special attention 


to an excellent rule that obtains in some 
houses, and from which I have myself ex¬ 
perienced the greatest comfort. Luncheon 
should be served at one o’clock, and the 
hostess should rise not later than at two 
o’clock, and announce to her guests that she 
is about to retire for an hour, and that she 
invites them to do the same—to rest, or write 
letters in their own rooms, and that at three 
o’clock they could meet again, and carry out 
any plans arranged for the afternoon; and 
that the carriage or horses would be at the 
door at that hour. That brief season of perfect 
quiet will always be found invaluable, and 
complete relaxation from all constraint and all 
conversation is as desirable for the entertainer 
as for her visitors. 

And now, as regards any etiquette between 
the guests, or between them and their hos¬ 
tess, reciprocally, I may add a few words 
of information (at least to some) and advice 
to all. 

It is possible that friends of your own, 
unknown to your hostess, may be in your 
neighbourhood, and they and you would wish 
to meet. Your position in this case would be 
a delicate one; for nothing could be in 
worse taste than to intrude any strangers on 
your hosts ; more especially were your friends 
residents in the neighbourhood. However 
agreeable, and although in the same con¬ 
dition in life, it might be undesirable for those 
whose hospitality you were enjoying, to widen 
the sphere of their acquaintances; and yet 
they would feel it painful and ungracious to 
tell you so. Thus extreme delicacy and tact 
should be observed. As far as my judgment 
may be accepted in the matter, as one who has 
made the subject of etiquette a study, I would 
recommend you to seek a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for calling on your friend ; but by no 
means to invite her to return your visit. If 
you were to ask the leave of your hostess to 
receive her, how could she refuse you ? 
And could she do less than give her afternoon 
’ tea; and, if coming from any distance to 
have the horses put up and fed; and the 
coachman would require refreshment too. In 
an) r case, however, it seems to me that, while 
you may take an opportunity of calling on 
your friend, it would be scarcely ‘discreet to 
invite her to pay you a visit in another 
person’s house, to whom she was a stranger. 
Were she your sister, the case would be 
different, especially if not a resident neighbour. 
In that case, you might name her near 
vicinity to you; and that, with the leave of 
your hostess, you would walk over to see her, 
before leaving; or, if driving in that direction, 
you would ask her kindly to drop you some¬ 
where within eas) r reach, if she would name 
the hour when you could be picked up again, 
en route to home. In all probability you 
would then receive an invitation for her to 
call, and so obtain a second interview. But 
such matters need to be very delicately man¬ 
aged, so as not to presume on your hosts’ 
hospitality, nor force their hands. 

Sometimes, when there is a large party of 
guests, it may escape the memory of the lady 
of the house to introduce all the visitors to one 
another, who are staying with her. In this 
case, always remember that they may address 
each other without gene , as the character of 
those whose hospitality you are accepting 
should be a perfectly sufficient guarantee and 
safeguard that they are, in every respect, 
suitable acquaintances for you. Of course, a 
young unmanned girl should not be forward, 
but rather wait till spoken to by those who 
are older than herself, and more or less be¬ 
comingly reserved with the men of the party. 
Speaking low, and moving about in a quiet, 
dignified, yet unobtrusive way, she should be 
always ready and watchful to perform any 
little kindly act of attention to her fellow- 
guests : and above all, to her hostess, to whom 


she should offer her small services, as occasion 
may present itself. But specially let her 
beware of running into the other extreme, 
and appear to assume the prerogative of 
“doing the honours of the house.” I have 
been shocked to see girls running about from 
one visitor to another, and acting as if they 
were the “daughters of the house,” under 
their mother’s directions. If asked to play, 
do not make an excuse ; but, if nervous, choose 
an easy little piece, and endeavour to play it 
with taste and expression ; and if asked to sing, 
and you have learnt to do so, do not say you 
“have a sore throat,” or that you “are out of 
practice,” for if you have a sore throat, 3*011 
should have kept )'our room ; and when in¬ 
vited out for your pleasure, you should have 
made it your business to practise what }*ou 
could easily perform, that you might make 
some little graceful return for the attention 
shown you. 

And now a word of advice to the lady who 
has opened her house to her friends. Re¬ 
member that you have invited them chiefly as 
a kindness and compliment to them, and a 
pleasure to yourself in the second place. 
Their comfort and recreation should be )> , our 
chief object ; therefore, do not give them the 
smallest cause to suspect that ) r ou wished to 
make use of them ; and that you invited them 
to enlist their accomplishments in your service, 
rather than to obtain the pleasure of their 
personal society. Thus, if a guest should ask 
to be excused from playing, singing, or re¬ 
citing, do not repeat )'Our request; make it 
cordially, and as if you really meant it, in 
the first instance, and if refused, never 
repeat it. 

There is much more to which the attention 
of a young hostess should be directed ; but I 
will restrict my counsels to one more impor¬ 
tant point, viz., to the subject of their children 
and their dogs. 

Do not take the opportunity of leaving the 
drawing-room when your children have been 
brought in, as they should not be com¬ 
mitted to the charge of a guest, for of course 
order would have to be maintained, and the 
safety of the little ones ensured, as well 
as of the objects of a delicate character 
within the reach of their little reckless 
hands. Some children are too well-trained 
to need any coercion, but when unruly the 
poor guest is to be pitied. I have seen her 
watch chain roughly pulled till it was broken, 
in spite of all remonstrance; and I have my¬ 
self been greatly anno) r ed by ill-behaved and 
noisy children, who rushed about the room, 
knocking over a small table, upsetting and 
breaking a vase full of flowers, and fighting 
with each other, while the baby, attracted by 
the blazing fire, made for the grate the 
moment I let go my hold of its skirt. Half 
an hour of such responsibility was a time to be 
remembered, and taught me to remain in my 
room till the whole party assembled for 
dinner. 

As to the annoyance sometimes occasioned 
by dogs, in a drawing or dining-room, it is 
nearly as great as that by ill-trained children, 
when permitted to molest your visitors. Of 
course, “ there are dogs and dogs,” and it is 
not very often that I have felt myself a victim 
to that of my hosts’. But I have had sufficient 
unpleasant experience to make me represent 
the matter to my readers. 

I have known a huge dog to rush at a lady 
visitor, and place his two paws on her shoul¬ 
ders, so that the brute’s face was close to hers. 
Imagine the agitation such a reception pro¬ 
duced, especially as the animal sprang for¬ 
ward with an angry growl. But it is not now 
of savagery in dogs that I complain at present. 
It is the annoyance caused at table. They 
beset the luckless guest, who cannot dismiss 
them from the room, for contributions from 
her plate; destroy her dress with the saliva 
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from their mouths, and paw her to attract 
attention, tearing any lace upon it with their 
claws. If not a very large dog, it may jump 
on her lap, or elect to lie on the outspread 
skirt of her dress, if it mean to be friendly, 
which all dogs are not. In all such cases a 
guest is helpless, and it is the duty of her 
hostess to attend to her comfort. “ Love me, 
love my dog,” is a time-honoured axiom ; and, 
to a certain point, it is certainly expressive of 
a great truth, of very wide application. But 


in its literal sense, it is certainly an exaggera¬ 
tion of the truth. Kindliness and love are not 
synonymous terms. 

And now, having given the young hostess 
a last and important item of advice, I add a 
parting word to the guest. Do not enter the 
breakfast-room in the morning before the lady 
of the house has appeared. It is always a 
subject of annoyance to her. Remain in your 
room, or go into the garden. It is not even 
expedient to go to the drawing-room before 


breakfast, as the maids may still be occupied 
there. I had a lesson myself, in early youth, 
which caused me much distress. The break¬ 
fast was very late, and I ventured to enter the 
drawing-room. The housemaid was still 
there, and speaking with someone; and what 
was my dismay, when I looked back from the 
middle of the room, to see my elderly hostess 
in considerable deshabille without wig or cap, 
hiding from my intrusive presence behind the 
door! 


SOME OBJECTIONABLE WEDDING CUSTOMS. 


It does seem strange that neither civilisation, 
good sense, nor propriety have been able to 
banish several of the objectionable practices 
which are made to accompany our marriage 
ceremonials. It is true we have managed to 
get rid of some of the boisterous “ horse-play ” 
which our ancestors indulged in at such times, 
and the uproarious drinking-bouts, with which 
the festivity was too frequently disgraced, are 
no longer indulged in. There is however still 
room for improvement, and we trust that 
before long four of what seem to us to be 
most unpleasant customs will also be aban¬ 
doned, and if possible forgotten, as they 
have nothing whatever to recommend them, 
possessing neither antiquity of origin, poetical 
import, nor pleasant results. They are the 
following: “Throwing the slipper,” “ throw¬ 
ing* rice,” the substitution of boy-pages in the 
place of bridesmaids and fancy costumes. 

"With regard to the first of these, “ throwing 
the slipper,” the practice, as now carried out, 
is not ancient, and seems to be a modern 
rendering of the curious old German custom 
of the bride’s throwing away her left shoe as 
she drove off with her husband. There was 
of course a scramble for this remembrance of 
the lady. We do not know what was the 
exact meaning of the ceremony ? Throwing 
a slipper at, or rather after, the carriage 
which bears away the bride and bridegroom 
is probably not more than a century and a 
half old. As practised at present, it is not 
only objectionable, but dangerous. We have 
frequently seen both the bride and bridegroom 
struck in the face by a badly, or possibly a 
well-aimed shot. Now surely for the wed¬ 
ding guests as a parting favour to send the 
bride on her “honeymoon” with a contused 
wound on her face, or the bridegroom with a 
black-eye, is a brutal proceeding and a dis¬ 
grace to a civilised community! This is 
however not the worst that can result from 
the stupid practice, for we have heard it 
related that many years back upon a wedding 
party leaving Holland House, a slipper which 
was thrown struck one of the horses, which 
so frightened the animal that he “ bolted,” the 
carnage was upset and the bride killed! 
That such accidents should happen is not 
remarkable, but that such a senseless, un¬ 
meaning and dangerous custom should still 
survive is remarkable! 

Throwing rice at weddings is quite a 
modern custom, and does not date back more 
than forty years. It is a silly, unmeaning, 
disagreeable and dirty practice. It is un¬ 
meaning, because in England, at any rate, we 
have no poetical associations connected with 
rice! It is disagreeable, because for a bride 
and bridegroom to drive away with their hair 
and eyes full of fine rice-dust, and the grain 
finding its way down the back and causing 
annoyance and discomfort can only be amusing 
to the silly vulgar people who throw the rice. 
There is no single argument to be advanced in 
favour of retaining this senseless custom. At 
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the weddings of the higher classes rice-throw¬ 
ing is seldom seen; and it is left chiefly for 
the vulgar and foolish to enjoy the nasty prac¬ 
tice. In the East End of London the grocers’ 
shops close to churches sell halfpenny and far¬ 
thing packets of rice ready packed for emer¬ 
gencies, and these are bought up by ’Arry and 
’ Arriett directly they catch sight of a wedding- 
party. Indeed, viciousness and jealousy seem 
chiefly to occupy the mind of the purchaser 
—not well-wishing or the innocent indul¬ 
gence in a poetically significant or ancient 
custom. We remember, on one occasion, in 
the East End some rice was thrown in the 
eye of the poor unfortunate bridegroom, with 
the result that he had to spend his honeymoon 
in a hospital. It is a well-known fact that 
there are in uncooked rice many animals so 
minute as only to be seen under the micro¬ 
scope ; what a nasty trick then it is to throw 
such upon the persons, usually so carefully 
dressed, of a bride and bridegroom. 

We deeply regret the introduction of “ boy- 
pages ” in -wedding ceremonials. It is quite 
a new feature, and we cannot help thinking it 
an objectionable one. The bridesmaids are 
an ancient, a poetical, and a beautiful institu¬ 
tion, and to replace them by boys dressed 
up in theatrical costumes is bad taste and a 
complete misunderstanding of the meaning of 
this portion of the ceremony. 

The old-fashioned idea was, that the brides¬ 
maids were the bride’s youthful companions or 
relatives, who dressed her for the wedding; 
and the writer, when she was a girl, several 
times took part in such scenes. The selected 
bridesmaids met together at the house of the 
bride-elect some days beforehand, and formed 
a kind of committee of taste, offering sugges¬ 
tions and hints. As the writer was supposed 
to possess some skill in hair-dressing, to her 
was entrusted the coiffure of the bride, and 
fixing on the wreath. We should never 
have thought of allowing anyone to offer a 
hand in this, to us, tnost serious office, and 
the modern notion of the bride being assisted 
in her toilette by a servant would have seemed 
to us an insult to her dearest friends. Of 
course, we accompanied her to church as the 
representatives of her maidenhood, and her 
confidential friends or relatives. Sometimes 
a girl is very nervous when she is the principal 
upon such a solemn and serious occasion, and 
the presence of her most attached female 
friends are a support to her. Now to 
exchange all this for boys ! boys dressed up 
too. Oh how unmeaning ! Surely boys are 
quite out of place in such a scene ! 

We have an intense objection to any 
theatrical costumes introduced at weddings, 
yet, unfortunately, this practice is far too 
common now. We read of “ pages ” (those 
boy bridesmaids) dressed in the costume of 
“ Charles II. ! ” Children dressed in “ Kate 
Greenaways ” costume, very pretty costumes 
no doubt, but a wedding is not a fancy-dress 
ball or a stage play, and all these things give 


an air of unreality to it. Surely, if ever in 
their lives, a man and woman are in serious 
earnest, it is on their wedding-day. They are 
making the most solemn vows before God, 
and giving the most solemn pledge to one 
another; and any theatrical display, any 
“ dressing up ” in imitation of a past day, any 
“ boy pages,” got up in effeminate costumes 
must be singularly out of place. Even the 
bridesmaids should be modestly, though 
becomingly attired. Fortunately, the dress 
of the bride has not undergone much change, 
and we hope it never may; and we do 
sincerely trust that good taste and propriety 
may assert themselves, and that “boy-pages” 
and “fancy costumes” at weddings may be 
abolished ; if people like to dress themselves 
up in a ridiculous manner and “make objects 
of themselves ” they can do so, but let it not 
be in the House of God when two human 
beings are making most solemn vows upon 
which the blessing of the Almighty is being 
earnestly invoked. 

Lest it should be thought that we want to 
do away with all old and curious customs at 
weddings, we say at once that there are, on 
the contrary, many which we should like to see 
revived. The strewing flowers in the path 
of the bride and bridegroom, as they leave 
the church, is a charming old custom, now 
well-nigh given up. Another is the presenta¬ 
tion of slips of rosemary ; the meaning of this 
custom is that, as rosemary was also used for 
funerals, the pair were to live together until 
one deposited the rosemary on the bier of the 
other, an emblem of a union, only to end in 
the grave as the marriage service says, “until 
death us do part.” 

The presentation of white gloves is also a 
pretty custom and dates from very remote 
antiquity. The writer remembers the custom 
in Norfolk half a century back. 

In some parts of England in the middle ages, 
the bride was crowned with a garland of wheat 
upon leaving church. We suggest the revival 
of this in place of the “rice-throwing,” not of 
course as a substitute for the “bridal wreath.” 

Garlands were also presented at weddings, 
which were subsequently hung up in the 
church. In some parts of Germany this 
custom still obtains. We have seen some of 
these garlands which date a long way back. 

Now as all of these customs are poetical and 
thoroughly unobjectionable, it is strange that 
they should have been abandoned for “ slipper 
throwing,” “ rice throwing,” “ boy-brides¬ 
maids,” “ fancy costumes,” and other ostenta¬ 
tious displays of dress or jewellery at weddings. 
Let us never forget that solemn and beautiful 
passage introduced into the marriage service : 

“ Whose adorning—let it not be that out¬ 
ward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of 
wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel ; 
but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in 
that which is not corruptible; even the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which 
is in the sight ot God of great price.” 
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“ MRS. HENRY WOOD: A MEMOIR, BY CHARLES W. WOOD.” 


In the preface to this book Mr. Wood tells us 
that these memoirs “are the fruit of a life¬ 
long companionship ; a similarity of tastes, a 
closeness and unity of occupation ; an intimacy 
between mother and son perhaps never 
exceeded.” There is, of course, often a 
danger in a son’s writing a life of his mother, 
because the temptation to exaggerate and 
become rhapsodical is too often present. On 
the other hand, there are certain women who 
are of such retiring dispositions, and so averse 
to allowing the public to penetrate the veil 
which conceals the excessive tenderness of 
their mind, that no one but a husband or 
child is able to give us the clue to their actions 
or works. It may be asked what right has 
the public to inquire and attempt to penetrate 
into these secrets which are sacred to the 
family circle ? And certainly were 
the case one of an ordinary bio¬ 
graphical notice, the question 
would be a pertinent one. But 
there are circumstances in this 
case that are very distinct from 
ordinary memoirs, and the close 
intimacy and complete union ot 
thoughts, in which “ no shadow 
came between,” gave the son the 
most intimate knowledge and dis¬ 
cretion in these matters; a son 
or a daughter alone could have 
possessed this knowledge or ex¬ 
ercised this power, and to our 
mind Mr. Wood has used it with 
great delicacy and judgment. 

The Atherusum once said that 
Mrs. Henry Wood possessed the 
power of lifting the veil, which in 
real life separates man from man, 
in such a way, that the impression 
left is as though one had known 
certain people as intimately as it 
one had been their guardian angel. 

On reading these memoirs, one 
cannot help coming to the con¬ 
clusion that this gift has been 
inherited by the son. 

That the work before us should 
be enthusiastic is a necessary con¬ 
dition, for such a mother could 
not but evoke enthusiasm, and 
what son would not praise a parent 
who was in every walk of life so 
admirable ? 

When we open Mr. Wood’s 
handsomely appointed book, the 
first thing which attracts the eye 
is the portrait of a lady with a 
singularly gentle face and a sweet 
expression, full of sensibility and sympathy, with 
an earnest and thoughtful gaze, as if the soul 
were looking at you through those mild eyes 
and inquiring, Ha veyou also suffered, and do 
you need sympathy from one who has borne 
her lot with submission ? We do not know 
whether this portrait is a good likeness of 
Mrs. Wood, but we should imagine it must 
be so, because, from having read her works, 
it is exactly the kind of face which we had 
pictured to ourselves, and which does not 
disappoint us when we see it. How rarely is 
this the case ? Often, after reading some 
beautiful book or poem, we come across the 
portrait of the author, with a feeling 6f dis¬ 
appointment, because it does not realise the 
ideal which we had formed. In the case of 
Mrs. Henry Wood, however, her sweet and 
gentle face was certainly the index to a 
beautiful mind, and we like to look at her 
portrait while we are reading what she has 
written. It makes us wish to know more 
about her life, her character, training and 
surroundings, and this is certainly what a 


portrait ought to do, when placed at the 
commencement of a book. 

Of Mrs. Wood’s character and views let 
her son speak— 

“Fewhave equalled her in high ideals and 
fulfilled endeavours, and few have approached 
her in the unobtrusiveness of her ways.” . . . 
“ All her sympathy with joy and sorrow 
remained undiminished to the end,” . . . “she 
possessed also what was perhaps the strongest 
and certainly the highest faculty within her, 
an eminently spiritual nature to which every¬ 
thing else was subservient. Devotion was her 
first duty; quiet, simple, and unobtrusive ; 
never talked about, never paraded ; for she 
ever felt that utterance made all feeling 
common-place, and the deepest subjects were 
too sacred for words.” . . . “ In the darkest 


hour of life she was absolutely calm and serene, 
entirely trustful.” “‘It is God’s will, Hedoeth 
all things well.’ She rarely said these things, 
but she never ceased to act up to them.” 

We are also told that possessing a strong 
belief in the close union between the seen and 
the unseen world, she would never consent to 
join the “spiritualists,” although pressed to 
do so by her intimate friends Mary Howitt 
and Mrs. Milner Gibson. “ Her conception of 
things unseen was too deep and reverential to 
allow of their being lightly handled, and she 
could not reconcile these manifestations with 
her ideas of spirituality. In the unseen world 
she had absolute faith, and thought it probable 
that spirits were about us guarding and 
influencing our lives if we permitted them to 
do so. She believed in occasional and direct 
manifestations from Heaven, and thought it 
possible that dreams and visions were occa¬ 
sionally sent.” In short she was a sincere 
Christian with a very spiritual mind, guided by 
the rules of revealed religion, but with no desire 
to penetrate unduly into those mysteries which 


revelation has not laid open to our ken. She 
probably believed with a Kempis, “Blessed 
is that simplicity which leaveth the difficult 
ways of dispute, and goeth on in the plain and 
sure path of God’s commandments.” 

Mrs. Henry Wood was born in the fine old 
city of Worcester in the memorable year of 
the great frost, 1814. Her childhood at first 
was spent with her grand-parents, who appear 
to have been people of considerable refinement 
and taste. 

Even at the present day, as will be seen 
from the numerous illustrations in Mr. Wood’s 
book, Worcester abounds in reiicsof antiquity. 
A noble Gothic cathedral with interesting 
old collegiate buildings, formerly the dwel- 
ling-places of the monks; numerous parish 
churches, streets where can still be seen 
houses with projecting storeys, 
bow windows, pointed gables, and 
black timber frame-work. An 
old bridge of many arches spans 
the fair Severn. But when Mrs. 
Wood was a child the evidences of 
antiquity were still more abundant. 
Mr. Wood tells us, and we see 
by her writings, that all these 
had a great influence upon Mrs. 
Wood’s literary career; and we 
are told that as a child she used 
to sit in the choir of the cathedral 
gazing upon the curious old east 
window, “which had no special 
design, but was a kaleidoscope of 
ancient glass of many rich tints. 
Her gaze would often wander to 
this marvellous vision, attracted 
by the beauty of colouring; we 
do not know whether the window 
still remains or has given place to 
something modem and inferior,* 
sometimes it would be difficult to 
draw her away from the fascina¬ 
tion. Service ended, the magnifi¬ 
cent organ would roll its volume 
of sound through the roof and 
arches, and many of the congrega¬ 
tion would pace the aisles whilst 
the player extended his voluntary 
beyond the utmost limits, and the 
bedesmen would wax impatient 
and think it hard that they 
should be kept from their Sunday 
dinner.” 

There is considerable interest 
attaching to this fact, because 
about this period Dr. Wesley, 
one of the most famous of all 
English church composers, fre¬ 
quently played the organ of Worcester Cathe¬ 
dral ; he was nephew of the well-known founder 
of Methodism. 

An accident which happened at about this 
time had a very serious influence on Mrs. 
Wood’s future life. A. somewhat too venture¬ 
some nurse crossed a field with her in which 
there was a bull who was known to be of a 
very savage disposition. The animal, attracted 
by the red hood of the child, made a rush at 
her. The nurse, though very much frightened, 
had sufficient presence of mind to throw the 
child over the hedge ; although saved from 
what might have been a terrible death, there 
would appear to be reasons for supposing 
that the injury caused by the fall brought on 
in later life that illness which necessitated her 
spending so much of her time upon her couch 
of suffering. It is curious that an accident 
which had a very similar result befel Mrs. 
Barrett Browning. And possibly, in both 


* This curious window was removed during the 
recent restoration of the Cathedral. 
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cases, the literary career may have been 
brought about by it. 

After the death of her grandfather Mrs. 
Wood resided with her parents. And the 
similarity of tastes and interests between father 
and daughter led to their becoming veiy 
constant companions. 

At this time the ports were opened for the 
importation of certain foreign goods free of 
duty. Mrs. Wood’s father, who was a whole¬ 
sale manufacturer of gloves, though not ruined 
like so many others, suffered considerably. 
The terrible state of things in Worcester is 
well described in Mildred Arkell, especially in 
the powerfully-written chapter, entitled “A 
City’s Desolation.” 

With Mrs. Wood’s marriage a thorough 
change in her life takes place. She is sud¬ 
denly removed from all her English surround¬ 
ings, separated from her English friends, and 
commences life on the Continent, and that 
not a portion of the Continent visited by her 
own countrymen, but to an Alpine region in 
far-away Dauphine. 

In describing the surroundings of her new 
home with her husband, Mr. Wood gives us 
one of those vivid and exquisite landscape 
scenes which he excels in portraying. 

“ The grounds were beautifully laid out and 
surrounded by lovely groves, where in the 
hottest summer days it was ever cool and 
shady, and life was full of charm; whispering 
pine-trees stood out vividly against the blue 
sky, and the air was always clear and exhila¬ 
rating ; terraces and grounds were adorned 
with statues, and the distant views were mar¬ 
vellous. They looked down upon a valley 
whence opened out a wide spreading plain, in 
the midst of which, like a silver thread, ran 
the far-famed river. The gleam of the sun 
was often reflected upon its waters, and now 
and then small craft would be seen pass¬ 
ing to and fro. In the early morning all 
nature far and near would frequently be 
clothed in a purple haze. The colours of 
sunrise and sunset were often gorgeous and 
flaming; and in these, more than anything 
else, Mrs. Wood delighted. The mountain 
summits would catch the glow of departing 
day, and everything would change to rose 
colour, or deeper red, dying out in the grow¬ 
ing twilight.” 

Mrs. Wood, in her beautiful new home, 
soon made many friends; and very delightful 
is the account given of the attachment of an 
ugly old market-woman, nicknamed by her 
husband “ Old Venus.” We refer to this 
because it is an example of the extraordinary 
influence which Mrs. Wood obtained over the 
people in every class of life, from the old 
French aristocracy, such as the Count and 
Madame de Marseine, down to the humblest 
peasant. 

We cannot follow this interesting life through 
every stage, and must hurry on to the time 
when between the paroxysms of illness her 
first great novel, East Lynne , was written; 
“the author often wondered whether she 
should live to finish it, yet through all she was 
resigned and cheerful.” 

Up to this time Mrs. Henry Wood had pub¬ 
lished nothing except short stories in maga¬ 
zines. But the long and most enthusiastic 
review given by the Tunes, and echoed through 
the whole press, at once raised Mrs. Henry 
Wood to one of the highest positions in the 
literary world. 

From this time forward her life was a 
remarkable alternation of sufferings bravely 
borne and indomitable literary industry, some 
forty “ three-volume ” novels and nearly three 
hundred short stories proceeded from her facile 
pen. The names and titles of these are too 
well-known to need recording. 

The only break in this portion of her life 
was the death of her husband, which necessi¬ 
tated the return to her native land with her 


children, and her residence at Norwood and 
subsequently at St. John’s Wood, where she 
died at the age of seventy-three, from the 
complaint which had caused her so much suf¬ 
fering all through the latter years of her life. 
Her death is most touchingly described by her 
son; we refrain from quoting it, because it 
should be carefully read in connection with 
her life. 

The last verse of the Bible which she read 
aloud to her children was from Rev. xxi., 
“And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes, and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow nor crying; neither shall there be any 
more pain : for the former things have passed 
away.” 

It is truly edifying and refreshing to con¬ 
sider and reflect upon the life of a writer of 
fiction, such as that which we have faintly 
indicated. Here was one of the most popular 
autlioresses that ever lived, deeply afflicted 
with suffering and by the loss of many who 
were dear to her, yet in the whole range of 
novels and stories which she produced we do 
not find the slightest tinge of pessimism, or 
the least indication of that spirit now so fre¬ 
quent in writers which questions the supreme 
right of the Almighty to do what He will with 
His creatures. 

“ What God hath done is rightly done,” 
might be taken as the principle of her thoughts 
and actions, and of the teaching which is in¬ 
stilled, though never preached, in her stories. 
Mrs. Henry Wood had that wise instinct 
which taught her that preaching is not the 
province of the novelist, but that she must 
teach by the character and events which she 
describes. That abomination of the present 
day, the “psychological” novel, although it 
had appeared, was fortunately confined to the 
shelves of the bookseller, or carted off to the 
waste-paper dealer. The minds of human 
beings had not then succumbed to the pes¬ 
tilential influence and the sickening senti¬ 
mentality of the pessimist, or the diseased 
imagination of the jin-de-siecle school. 

In Mrs. Henry Wood’s philosophy the crea¬ 
ture submits to the design of the Creator, and 
does not try to prove that God has blundered 
in not creating a special world for the environ¬ 
ment of that mass of conceit and vanity which 
the modem writer calls his “ individuality.” 

The popularity of Mrs. Wood’s novels was 
so great that in some of our colonies the sale 
exceeded even that ot the works of Charles 
Dickens. 

Nor does there seem any appearance of a 
wane in the demand for them, and it may not 
be uninteresting to try to discover what special 
gift or merit it is that has rendered them so 
attractive to all classes of society. That they 
are so there can be no manner of doubt; we 
meet with them amongst the most intellectual 
people, and amongst the humblest classes of 
society; they are in the drawing-room of the 
nobility, in the library of the student, in the 
parlour of the lodging-house and even in the 
kitchen. Now how is it that these books 
appeal to all these different classes, and charm 
them all ? Some people have told us that her 
sketches of life are photographically true, 
others that she possesses the most extraordi¬ 
nary dramatic power, others again that her 
plots are so skilfully planned and carried out, 
others that the people she wrote about were 
described from those whom she knew so well. 
Now although no doubt all of these are true, 
they would not account for the most remark¬ 
able fact that they are equally interesting to 
the countess and the kitchen-maid. 

We must look for the solution far deeper 
down than any literary or merely artistic ex¬ 
cellence, or even than any purely intellectual 
gift. It is so very rare a thing that any work 
of art or literature should appeal to all classes 
alike, that the author of such work must pos¬ 
sess some veiy special power, and we think we 


can, in Mrs. Wood’s case, see what it was, and 
we will endeavour to explain it. 

It was the extraordinary power which she 
had of sympathy. It is by no means improb¬ 
able that this power which was at first the 
passive amiability of a gentle and kindly dis¬ 
position became, after suffering had exalted 
that nature, a strong, active, vigorous principle 
which demanded exercise. 

The kind of lot which Mrs. Wood was 
called upon to bear in later life would chasten 
and exalt this noble gift of sympathy, which 
would show itself in a marked way in her 
writings. 

There is a curious passage in a very old 
book upon patience which is veiy much to the 
point. “ Good and virtuous men are like fresh 
flowers which the Gardiner, having newly 
gathered lest they should be scattered and 
wither, ties them together into a nosegay with 
so straight and hard a bond that if it were 
possible they would cry out and complain of 
the injury. But flowers thus compacted and 
set in water live long and flourish.” This 
means of course that if it were not for the 
tight bond or painful restraint, such, for in¬ 
stance, as a sick bed or an incurable complaint, 
many beautiful natures would never become 
sufficiently concentrated to effect the noble 
work which God has intended that they should 
do, and just as the tight bond preserves these 
flowers from being lost or withering, so does 
the affliction combine and preserve the higher 
virtues of noble minds. 

It has often struck us that Mrs. Wood 
might never have been the great novelist 
which she really was if she had been spared 
the suffering, because in that case she would 
never, in all probability, have been able to 
concentrate and perfect her extraordinary gift 
of sympathy. Probably it would, like the 
unbound flowers, have been spread about, and 
her mind would have gone into other channels 
of thought instead of being united in one. 
This gift of sympathy it is which gives such a 
reality to the joys and sorrows of her characters. 
We can well understand what her son tells us : 
that he had seen her weep with their sorrows, 
and laugh with their joys. 

Thus they appeal strongly to the feelings of 
the reader in whatever position of life he or 
she may be, for sympathy is a bond which 
embraces all mankind, and when the reader is 
thoroughly impressed with this characteristic 
in Mrs. Wood’s works, it is but a very small 
step to carry on that sympathy to himself. 

The fact is, that the reader becomes one of 
her characters, so strongly is he identified with 
them in joy or sorrow, and consequently it 
appears to his mind that Mrs. Wood is 
sympathising with his personal sorrows or 
joys. This is apparent in several ways. 

We remember once hearing a sick person 
say when reading a book of Mrs. Wood’s— 
“ How I should like to know the authoress, 
she would pity and console me so delight¬ 
fully.” 

Mr. Wood tells us in his book that letters 
were frequently addressed to “Johnny Ludlow.” 
In one case asking him to come and smoke a 
pipe and talk over old times. Of course it must 
be distinctly understood that the very power of 
expressing this sympathy shows literary ability 
of a very high order,* just as when the painter 
conceives a magnificent picture, it is nothing 
without he has a sufficient amount of skill to 
embody it. 

We cannot conclude this article without 
speaking of the high moral tone which 
pervades Mrs. Henry Wood’s books, which is 
such a wholesome contrast to much of the 
literature unfortunately now popular. 

Mrs. Wood is always religious though she 
rarely wrote with the distinct object of 
enforcing any particular religious truth, and 
with the single exception of Danesbury 
House, which was written for a temperance 
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society, she does not go out of her way to 
enlarge upon crime. She of course never falls 
into the detestable practice now so common of 
very minutely describing the vice against which 
the author pretends that he is cautioning the 
public:— 

“ The fashion of the day it is to paint 
In lurid colours violent and strong 


The sins of men and women and the 
wrong 

That is their own; and with this foul- 
some taint 

By precept our own little ones acquaint.” 

In Mrs. Wood’s stories of course, as in the 
world itself, we see the good and bad together, 
and we see that vice brings about its own 


punishment though it may triumph for a 
time. 

In the end virtue is either triumphant, or 
a terrible catastrophe is brought about by 
neglecting or despising its laws. Providence 
never deserts the good, and the old lesson is 
always insisted upon that— 

“ From a pure heart proceeds the fruit of a 
good life.” H. W. B. 
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MARSH MARIGOLDS. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “My Lady Marjorie,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

FRANK PAYS A VISIT TO “ TRELAWNEY HOUSE.” 

It was now arranged that when the 
usual party met at Cousin Rufus’s for 
Hallowe’en, Marion should return to 
the “ Old Moss Farm ” for a short time. 
Mrs. Trelawney wrote that the child was 
working intensely, that Bob Lowe 
seemed to forget utterly that she was 
only a young creature, and that he was 
absolutely enraptured with her progress 
(which Mrs. Trelawney considered phe¬ 
nomenal), and had planned a most ardu¬ 
ous course of study for her. ‘ ‘ Therefore, ’ ’ 
added Mrs. Trelawney, “ as the dear 
child is growing too much absorbed in 
her work, and learning quite too fast, 
conditions I do not approve of, I shall 
send her back to you until after Christ¬ 
mas. Try and give her perfect change 
of occupation, let her learn lessons of old 
Molly in the kitchen, or turn farmer with 
Ruth ; believe me, she will do even better 
after such a period of vegetation than if 
we permitted her to press on as she is 
now doing. For Bob Lowe to express 
the opinion that she is a ‘ good 
student ’ means in reality that she is an 
intense worker, and though I know that 
a laborious road is the only way open to 
success in art, I want to keep in mind 
that youth only comes once, that there 
are other things to live for besides art, 
and that health is above and beyond all 
important to happiness. So, as I find 
the student spirit growing too fast for 
even my merry Ellie to weight the scales, 
I shall send your child back to you for 
the interval between ITallowe’en and 
Christmas.” 

Neither Bob Lowe nor Marion knew 
of this wise dispensation, but the former 


was quite gratified to find Mrs. Tre¬ 
lawney ceased to combat his views with 
regard to his pupil, little thinking that 
she had resolved upon this masterly 
stroke for Marion’s welfare. 

Marion had learned how to see ; and 
in so doing had gained a kind of respect 
even for common pots and pans 
(contempt for which had in her early 
lessons brought to her many a sorry half 
hour). But still she did not realise how 
much she had gained under her exigeant 
teacher. She was too apt to become 
depressed about her work, and too eager 
to - make visible progress, faults very 
common to youth. 

Unlike the rest of the young people, 
she had become sincerely attached to 
the mysterious Count; and had dared 
to pretermit the objectionable name 
“ Bob Lowe,” substituting in its place 
the Italian “Maestro.” Ethel had 
said to her uncle, “ If I could only believe 
in you, how I could love you ! ” Marion 
did believe in him as one of the noblest, 
grandest of souls, and she conceived a 
respectful affection for him which she 
never had cause to exchange for a less 
warm feeling. She dared too, timid 
though she might be with ordinary 
people, to talk with this enigma, and 
ask questions with the freedom she would 
have used with her own father. For his 
part Bob Lowe was blissfully happy ; he 
had his ideal student, and he began to 
delight in her affectionate faith in him 
as much as he had done from the first in 
her delicate beauty. 

“ Maestro,” said Marion, one day, 
frowning severely at a sketch she had 
made of some garden tools, which simple 
though they might look in common 
every-day use, were piled before this 


would-be artist in a most aggravating 
manner. “ Maestro, what a dull person 
I must be to bungle so over a common 
rake. I wonder you do not tell me to 
go. I often feel as though I had really 
not got on one bit, notwithstanding all 
your patience and goodness to me.” 

Bob Lowe left his “creation” and 
came to his pupil’s side. 

“ Ah, this is lazy work,” was his 
criticism, “you have not taken the 
trouble to see ; take your time ; begin 
again. When you think you have seen 
all there is to see in the group, make 
your sketch. You do not like doing 
common every-day objects, Marion; 
something beautiful would be worth your 
best efforts, you think, not this uninter¬ 
esting heap of tools.” 

Marion coloured but did as she was 
bid. Presently however she began 
again. 

“Have I improved, Maestro?” she 
said. 

He laughed, an amused little laugh. 
Then he opened a cabinet drawer, and 
took forth a sketch-book. 

“ You shall be your own judge,” said 
he. “Let us look over the old work 
of which you were so proud. Come! 
your foreshortening of the rake is now 
correct; you may leave your work for the 
few minutes which will suffice to make 
you aware of your position to-day, as 
compared with your old stand-point.” 

Marion took a seat beside him, and 
without a word, he opened the book and 
showed her the immature efforts of 
undirected genius. 

“ Oh ! ” cried Marion, turning her eyes 
away from her chef-d' oeuvre , the old 
Abbey. “ Did I do that ? How horrible ! 
I thought my picture was just like the 
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Abbey, but it is all wrong. Why, the 
little river runs up-hill! ” 

“Yes, it has its amusing points, this 
sketch,” said Bob Lowe, “yet it de¬ 
cided me that you might possibly learn 
to do better.” 

“I wonder that you ever offered to 
teach me after seeing that,” said 
Marion, who did not know enough to see 
talent in the crude effort. 

“ Do you think now that you have 
made progress?” asked Bob Lowe, 
quietly. 

“Oh, I am in another world,” cried 
she. “ I can never thank you, Maestro, 
never, for your patience and goodness. 
And I just long for a chance to sketch 
that very place again. May I, do you 
think, when I go home next ? ” 

“ You are nothing if not ambitious,” 
he said, shaking his head, “ but sketch 
what you like, only let me see your efforts, 
so that I may judge of your power of 
putting in practice some of the lessons 
learned by your drudgery in the studio.” 

“ I shall never think it drudgery any 
more,” said Marion enthusiastically; 
“it means gaining steps on the ladder 
I am trying to climb. I will try my 
utmost on the ugliest, horridest old 
things you choose to give me to do.” 

So saying she tore up her second effort 
at the garden-tools, and set herself with 
intense earnestness to make a more per¬ 
fect study of it. Bob Lowe watched her 
furtively from behind his easel. 

“ I must catch that earnest expression. 
What a face the child has ! and—the 
genius of perseverance ! ” 

At this moment a wild, perfectly up¬ 
roarious voice was heard in the garden, 
and suddenly Jack precipitated himself 
into the studio. 

“Frank’s here!” he cried. “Is it 
not awfully jolly ? and he wants you, 
Marion ; he came from your house this 
morning, and he’s got lots to tell you.” 

Bob Lowe waved a dismissal, where¬ 
upon Marion ran off with Jack, and 
soon reached the morning-room where 
Frank was standing, the centre of a 
group of admiring friends. 

“So here is our artist,” he cried. 
“Why, Marion, how you have grown; 
you were a tiny chit in short frocks when 
I saw you last.” 

“ She has grown since she came here,’ ? 
said Mrs. Trelawney affectionately, “and 
is, I hope, more robust. Ellie has under¬ 
taken to give her lessons in ‘ physical 
culture,’ and I see a decided improve¬ 
ment in her general health.” 

Just then a stately step was heard in 
the hall, and Bob Lowe himself came in. 

“ (Mad to meet you. Count,” cried 
Frank. “ How well you look ; certainly 
you must have drunk of the spring of 
imperishable, youth.” 

“ You flatter me, my dear fellow,” 
replied the Count; “ for my part, I con¬ 
gratulate you on having passed from 


boyhood to manhood. But I interrupt 
you, pray continue your theme.” 

“No, I would not let him begin to tell 
us of his travels until we were all assem¬ 
bled,” said Mrs. Trelawney, amiably. 

“Well, here we are, so go ahead, 
Frank,” cried Jack. “ You’ve been 
everywhere. How do you like camel¬ 
riding, does it make you sea-sick ? ” 

Frank was in a genial mood, and 
made his somewhat superficial account 
of his travels very bright and enter¬ 
taining. The luncheon-bell interrupted 
the course of events however, and as 
the party moved towards the hall Frank 
fell behind the ladies, and said to Bob 
Lowe— 

“Make an opportunity for me to see 
you alone before I leave, Count. I had 
a singular encounter in the East-” 

He did not see that Ethel turned to 
look at him with swift, almost agonised 
entreaty. 

“Brigands ! ” breathed Bob Lowe. 

Frank’s answer was not audible, but 
Ethel, always on the alert to learn some¬ 
thing of her father, felt justified in 
making an effort to be present at 
Frank’s interview with her uncle. 

“I warned him I would act detec¬ 
tive,” she thought, with desire to acquit 
herself of making use of such underhand 
means. “I must, I will know r if it be 
anything about my dear father.” 

She watched her uncle’s movements 
like a lynx, and when he gracefully 
asked Frank to pay him a short visit to 
his studio, she lost sight of everything 
but her anxiety to learn the fate of him 
whose memory she worshipped, and, 
swiftly reaching the studio by the gallery 
beyond the music-room, hid herself be¬ 
hind one of the easels in a dim corner 
a short time before the gentlemen 
entered. 

“A few minutes will suffice,” said 
Frank. “It is only a supposition on 
my part that this locket may prove of 
interest to you. I find the miniature 
within bears a close resemblance to your 
niece.” 

“It came into your possession-” 

suggested the Count. 

“Yes, that is the singular part of it. 
It was in the Caucasus, -when our train 

was attacked by brigands-” (The 

Count made an uneasy movement.) 
“We made a bold defence, and a suc¬ 
cessful one, the brigands retired, leaving 
their chief wounded unto death on the 
field. In my capacity of doctor I went 
to see what I could do to ease his dying 
moments. As I spoke he opened his 
eyes; unwittingly I had spoken in 
English. 

“‘You understand me,’ I said, as I 
met his curious expression. 

“ ‘ I understand,’ he replied. Then 
he opened his hand which he had thrust 
in his bosom. It contained this locket. 

“‘Give it,’ he said, ‘to my brother. 



Tell him I pray he will not execrate my 
memory. I ruined his career, I was un¬ 
worthy—his forbearance.’ ” 

There was an interval of silence. 
Then Frank said gently— 

“ Ere his sentence was finished his 
lips were sealed for ever, and he had 
not given me any data to work upon. 
I decided, however, after due study of 
the face pictured in the locket, to bring 
my story to you.” 

The Count stood with the locket in 
his hand, apparently buried in thought. 
Frank continued— 

“ I made inquiry as to the nationality 
of the brigand-chief, and found that he 
was supposed to have been Italian. He 
had been a political prisoner, had served 
a term in the galleys, and had expa¬ 
triated himself. He was known as the 
most daring of men, and bore a charac¬ 
ter of having singular power over the 
peasantry, whom he incited to revolt, 
being deeply impressed by the cruel 
hardships of their condition. He him¬ 
self seems to have been singularly free 
from the characteristics we usually attach 
to brigands, and I have been inclined to 
think that his union with this party was 
a cloak to his more serious work, which 
seemed directed to wreak revenge on all 
despotic powers. I have heard since 
that his pen was as powerful as his 
sword.” 

“I thank you,” said Bob Lowe, with 
calm self-possession. “ You will pardon 
me if I make little comment on your 
story, and if I ask you to forget it, if it 
lies in your power so to do. I may say 
that few families are without their scape¬ 
goat, who, born without reason to balance 
his brilliant qualities, embarks on a 
career which inevitably leads to dis¬ 
grace, ruin. The locket belongs to me, 

I painted the baby-face. I hoped it 
might prove a check, a safeguard to 
one so incapable of reason ; but our 
knowledge of the workings of the mind 
of another person, even when closely 
related to ourselves, is very meagre. 
We cannot learn to know our brothers, 
our sisters. Enough ! ” 

“ Be sure,” said Frank, “that no word 
of the story will ever escape my lips. I 
am infinitely glad, however, to have 
been able to accomplish what was evi¬ 
dently a dying man’s last wish on earth ; 
and now, my dear Count, farewell. I 
must make my departure if I am to get 
back to ‘ The Birches ’ to-night.” 

Ethel heard his departing step, and 
then impetuously thrust aside the easels 
and threw herself on her knees beside 
her uncle. 

“ Uncle, my uncle ! ” she cried wildly. 
“Forgive me! oh, forgive me!——” 
and she burst into agonised weeping. 

“ So—my child—you would not be 
spared,” said he, drawing a long breath. 
Then stooping, he drew her to his breast. 

(To be continued .) 
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PART III. 

MARIA EDGEWORTH, RICHARD LOVELL EDGEWORTH, 
AND THOMAS DAY. 

Maria Edgeworth, whose life and letters * 
have just been given to the public, was a 
bright, benevolent little Irishwoman, whose 
vivacity, shrewdness and common-sense, in 
their quintessence, reached the fine point of 
genius. She was born in 1767 (a hundred 
and twenty-eight years ago) at Black Bourton, 
the house of her Oxfordshire grandfather. 
Her father, Richard Lovell Edgeworth, was 
the squire of Edgeworthstown in Longford, 
Ireland. He was a remarkably clever, 
ingenious and public-spirited man, full of 
schemes for the good of his fellow-creatures. 
He was the friend and correspondent of most 
of the great inventors, literary men, and 
philanthropists of his time. lie married four 
times—Maria having been one of the four 
children of his first wife. He was the father 
of twenty-two children in all, eight of whom, 
however, died before him. 

The big, hospitable country house of 
Edgeworthstown, with its fine lawn and old 
avenue, was always brimming over with 
children at all stages, kindred in a remote 
degree, friends and retainers. The fourth 
Mrs. Edgeworth was Maria’s contemporary 
and friend, and the clever illustrator of some 
of her books. Maria was thirty-one at the 
date of the marriage. Frances Beaufort, 
daughter of the Vicar of Collen, who was 
destined to be the fourth Mrs. Edgeworth, 
was somewhat her step-daughter’s junior. 
Mr. Edgeworth was Miss Beaufort’s father’s 
friend, and had been present, in the character 
of a grown-up man, at the baptism, in baby¬ 
hood, of his future wife. With every proba¬ 
bility against domestic happiness, except what 
might be drawn from the excellent principles, 
loyal tempers, and kind hearts of the two 
women, the singular harmony of what was 
already a great household continued undis¬ 
turbed. Nothing could exceed Maria 
Edgeworth’s esteem and affection for her 
young step-mother, whose six children formed 
one of the chief sources of interest and pleasure 
in their maiden sister’s later years. Maria’s 
tender regard for Mrs. Edgeworth is constantly 
expressed in her letters, while her last wish for 
herself was that she might die at home, and 
that her step-mother might be still near her. 

The little Maria was at school near Derby, 
at Bath, and finally (in 1780), when she was 
thirteen, in London, where she had good 
masters. There she first began to exercise her 
talents in fiction, not only by inventing stories 


* Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth, edited 
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for the amusement of her companions, but by 
writing, at her much-loved father’s prompting, 
little stories which she submitted to him for 
criticism and correction. Maria had another 
affectionate tutor in her father’s friend Thomas 
Day, at whose country house she spent many 
of her holidays. Thomas Day deserves a special 
notice as Maria Edgeworth’s worthy discrim¬ 
inating guide, second only to her father, in 
deciding the peculiar bent which her literary 
faculties took. Still, as in the case of Mrs. 
Barbauld and Dr. John Aikin, the education 
of children formed, with reason, an object of 
the deepest solicitude to the more intellectual 
minds of the day. The impetus given by 
Rousseau and Madame de Genlis had not 
exhausted itself. The Edgeworths, father 
and daughter, and their friend Thomas Day 
aspired to nothing higher than to the 
development and training of the dawning 
faculties of the generation which was to 
succeed theirs. In time Maria extended her 
horizon, and addressed her efforts to the moral 
and mental instruction and satisfaction of a 
more mature audience, but she never for a 
moment undervalued or placed on a lower 
level her writings for the young. Thomas Day 
also contributed to the good work. He wrote 
his Sandford and Mertofi for the benefit of 
boys. The book is didactic in the extreme. 
It is the fashion to call its characters the 
priggiest of prigs; but their cheerful interest 
in everyday things, their carefully inculcated 
habit of close observation applied to the work- 
a-day world around them, were traits which 
were in themselves invaluable. When it 
comes to a question of “ Eyes and no eyes,” of 
pleased intelligent acquaintance with the 
history of every familiar object, the way-sicle 
weed, the pebble in the brook, the bird in the 
hedge-row, the cloud in the sky, it is more 
than doubtful whether the modern boy 
careering along on his bicycle, full of the last 
thrilling volume of Plenty or of Ballantyne 
transporting him to the North Pole, or the 
islands of the Pacific, the wars of the Middle 
Ages, or the Zulu Campaign, can match with 
his humble predecessor as he trudged along 
muddy cart-tracks, bent on mastering the 
fauna and flora of his native fields. 

The happy life of the family at Edgeworths¬ 
town was varied by long visits of many months’ 
duration to England, when Mr. Edgeworth 
rented houses chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Clifton. 

At not more than fifteen years of age, 
Maria was entrusted with the arduous task 
of taking the whole brood of young brothers 
and sisters across St. George’s Channel to 
join their parents. Already she had 
“mothered” the juvenile party in the 
absence of the father and mother from 


Edgeworthstown. True, her inexperience 
had the support of the two maiden aunts, 
“ Mistress Mary,” and “ Mistress Charlotte 
Sneyd,” who were members of the huge 
family, and were as truly “Aunt Mary” and 
“ Aunt Charlotte ” to the children of Anna 
Maria Ellers and Frances Beaufort, as they 
were to those of Honoria and Elizabeth 
Sneyd. But it was only Maria who could 
keep the small crowd in order by writing out 
and reading aloud, for their benefit, stories 
which were destined to be widely known. 

As Maria Edgeworth grew up, she pre¬ 
sented herself to the world in the shape of a 
little woman with tiny hands and feet. She 
was thin and pale, and by no means beautiful; 
she regarded herself as very plain. But her 
irregular features (and I believe also her 
swarthy complexion) were lost sight of in the 
constant play of mind and heart in her eager, 
interested, winning face. As a talker she was 
unrivalled in natural eloquence and the gift of 
witty repartee. Pier habits as an author were 
simple and easy, she sought no retirement. 
Like her famous contemporary, Jane Austen, 
she wrote in the family sitting-room, the 
library in this instance, in the middle of all 
that was going on in the household. Her 
solitary attempt at privacy, was that she had 
her own little table and desk, made for her 
by her father, placed by the fire in winter, 
and in a window or in some other favourite 
corner, in summer. 

Maria Edgeworth’s first published piece of 
work was, Letters to Literary Ladies , an 
anticipation of all the later efforts for the 
higher education of women. The little book 
came out in 1795, when Maria was twenty- 
eight years of age. There was no attempt 
either to parade or to conceal the authorship. 
Maria Edgeworth wrote much as the bird 
sings, to express a necessity of her being, to 
do good and to please her father. Nothing 
could exceed her admiration of his talents 
and her reverence for his judgment. To the 
last of their life together she submitted, in 
outline, every tale she wrote (unless when she 
sought to provide him with a welcome sur¬ 
prise) to his literary taste, and deferred 
implicitly to his opinion. If his corrections 
and emendations were not always an improve¬ 
ment, she never saw it. 

The Letters , etc., etc., were soon followed 
by the Parents’ Assistant , with which she 
incorporated her earlier stories to the edifica¬ 
tion and delight of innumerable nurseries and 
school-rooms. To this day, old ladies’ eyes 
will brighten at the mention of Frank and 
Rosamond , Harry and Lucy , The Purple 
Jar , Lazy Laurence , Sunple Susan.” 

In Practical Education , which came after 
the Parents’ Assistant, Maria Edgeworth 
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worked along with her father, a union in 
authorship which she declared with fervour 
was the “joy and pride of her life.” 

Apart from their high moral standard, a 
marked feature in Maria Edgeworth’s writings 
for young people, was the prominence given— 
as in Mrs. Barbauld, and Dr. John Aikin’s 
Evenings at Home —to mechanics and 
chemistry. It was strongly illustrative of the 
habitual life in the Irish country house, where 
physical science and mechanical inventions 
proved irresistible attractions to old and young. 
Sometimes the family bent took a ludicrous 
shape, as when one of the Aunt Sneyds pasted 
a version of the constellations inside her 
umbrella ! 

A variety in the devotion to books, scientific 
instruments, and chemicals, was created by 
the production of small plays, of which Maria 
was usually the author, in which the great 
household, from its head to its youngest 
member, played their parts with unaffected 
spirit and keen enjoyment. 

An alarming interruption to the peace and 
prosperity of Edgeworthstown was occasioned 
by the Irish Rebellion of 1798, when Maria 
was a little over thirty years of age. The 
rebels with their French allies were so near 
Edgeworthstown—which they threatened to 
attack and plunder, since Mr. Edgeworth, as 
a matter of course, -was on the side of the 
government and order—that the family had to 


take refuge in the nearest friendly inn, in a 
friendly town, where regular troops were 
quartered ; but soon afterwards the insurgents 
were defeated, and the storm blew over. A 
stranded gun, a dead horse or two, and one 
slain man were all that the women of the 
family saw of civil war. 

I would call attention here to a peculiarity 
of the Edgeworths which belonged to the 
generation. In their frankness and ‘friendli- 
ness they were in direct contrast to their 
successors, curiously reticent with regard to 
their deeper feelings. In the letters before us 
—animated and familiar as they are—written, 
many of them, to various members of the 
family, we are always sensible that it is little 
more than the surface of life which is offered 
to us. Dignified self-respect and modest 
delicacy, as the restraint would have been 
called then, forbade the pen to deal with 
deeper subjects where personal feelings were 
in question. The absence of nearly eveiy 
direct reference to religion as a ruling principle 
in life, has been commented on and condemned 
in the verdict on Maria Edgeworth’s work, 
yet she never wrote of what she conceived to 
be real religion, or of its sincere professors, 
without expressing herself with the greatest 
respect and approbation. Almost the same 
fault may be found with Jane Austen’s stories, 
while she was a clergyman’s daughter, known 
to be a reverent Christian, and a faithful 


member of her church. She, too, abstained 
rigorously from handling the deeper springs of 
human nature, and from approaching the 
ruling influences of the soul. She has made the 
world richer in wit and wisdom, and in much 
innocent laughter, but I do not know that a 
single tear has been shed over the books which 
enchanted Sir Walter Scott, and Macaulay, 
Archbishop Whateley, and Archbishop Tait. 
The many bereavements, which, in the course 
of years, inevitably cut down the Edgeworth 
family, included every pathetic loss which 
humanity could encounter: loving mothers in 
their youth and maturity, little children, young 
men in their early manhood, and their prime, 
the charming girl, Honoria, aged fifteen, the 
beautiful young woman, Charlotte, the dearly 
held head of the house. Yet these deaths are 
briefly alluded to, never dwelt upon, and rarely 
recalled in speech or writing. 

“Irish bulls,” as well as “practical educa¬ 
tion” belonged to both father and daughter, 
while Maria went on to write, on her own 
account, Moral Tales, Belinda , Castle Rack - 
Rent, etc., etc. In all these stories the 
tone was pure and honest. They were 
distinguished by much thoughtfulness and 
considerable brilliance, while those which like 
Castle Rack-Rent, The Absentee, etc., dealt 
with the Irish life she knew so well, were full 
of Irish drollery. 

(To be continued .) 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



SALOME FINDS A WEL¬ 
COME. 


f HE following day 
was oppressively 
hot, and Juliet 
felt no inclination 
to go abroad. 
Her room, being 
immediately be¬ 
low the roof, grew 
like an oven as 
the heat of the 
day increased ; 
her head throb¬ 
bed, the odours 
which rose from 
the kitchen sick¬ 
ened her, but she chose 
to remain in her room 
rather than encounter 
again the curious gaze 
of strangers. Adolphe 
waited upon her at meal¬ 
times, and showed himself prompt and 
eager in serving her; but her appetite 
failed in the stifling atmosphere, and 
the dishes he set out with such care 
were left almost untasted. 

How the leaden hours passed Juliet 
hardly knew. She could not read, she 
could hardly think connectedly. A kind 
of stupor possessed her as she lay back 
in the crimson-velvet chair; but every 
now and then sharp, clear visions of the 
past would cross her mind, stinging her 
into bitter consciousness of her sin and 
folly. Sometimes the face of the lady 
who had looked at her so kindly and 
spoken so gently would come back to her 
and she would ask herself where she had 


seen her before, or of whom it could be 
that the stranger reminded her. 

Juliet was resting with her eyes closed 
when a loud, plaintive “ mew ” made her 
start, and looking up she saw a cat 
standing at her open window regarding 
her with beseeching eyes. It was a 
tabby, very prettily marked but thin 
and miserable-looking, which, forlornly 
wandering across the roofs, had lighted 
on Juliet’s open window. 

“ Puss, puss, puss! ” she called 
gently, fearing to frighten it. The cat 
looked at her doubtfully, mistrusting 
perhaps the foreign accents. 

“ Minon, minon /” Juliet tried next 
in her most ingratiating manner. The 
cat uttered another imploring mew. 

Juliet turned to the luncheon-tray 
which still stood on her table, hastily 
put together on a plate the most ap¬ 
petising scraps she could find, and 
placed the plate on the floor just below the 
window. The cat hesitated only for a 
moment; then, apparently convinced of 
Juliet’s kind intentions, she leaped from 
the window to the floor and began 
hungrily to devour the feast. When she 
had licked the plate quite clean, she pro¬ 
ceeded to wash herself daintily. Then 
she sat still and looked at Juliet with 
such friendly eyes that the girl ventured 
to draw near and gently stroke pussy’s 
head. Madame la Chatte graciously 
permitted the caress, and even con¬ 
descended to purr. Juliet, delighted to 
have gained such a companion, fondled 
her rapturously; but when she lifted her 
into her lap puss resented the familiarity, 
struggled to get free, and as soon as she 
was at liberty walked to the crimson- 
velvet couch, leapt on to it and ensconced 


herself comfortably in its most remote 
corner. No matter. Juliet followed, 
seated herself by the cat’s side and con¬ 
tinued to stroke her soft head. It was 
wonderful how much less lonely she felt 
now that this feline wanderer had cast 
herself on her hospitality. 

A little later Madame, fresh from her 
toilette with her hair crisply curled and 
coiled, and her corset tightly laced, 
came to pay her daily visit. She smiled 
as she saw the cat, and watched the 
interest which Juliet displayed in her. It 
struck her that the girl was very young 
and child-like, far too young to be stay¬ 
ing without a guardian in Paris. She was 
devoured with curiosity concerning her, 
and began to question Juliet eagerly. 

“ Monsieur does not come, it seems,” 
she said, “ and mademoiselle has not 
heard from him, is it not so ? Is it that he 
knows where mademoiselle maybe found ? 
Mademoiselle will perhaps like to write 
to him ? Shall I bring mademoiselle the 
ink, and the paper and the pen ? ” 

Juliet curtly declined the offer. 
Madame found her curiosity baffled at 
every turn. Her questions and insinua¬ 
tions alike failed to extract information. 

“ See here,” said Madame at last, 
laying on the table a newspaper she had 
brought in her hand, “ Mademoiselle 
can perhaps amuse herself with this. 
You see it is an English journal of 
yesterday. An Englishman who slept 
here last night left it behind him.” 

Juliet thanked her, and when Madame 
had gone she took up the paper and 
glanced over its columns with indifferent 
eyes. Suddenly she saw words which 
startled her, and leaning forward eagerly 
read the following paragraph. 







Serious Charge Against Alger¬ 
non Chalcombe. 

“ Algernon Chalcombe, the well- 
known music-hall singer, was yester¬ 
day arrested in Paris on a charge of 
forgery. It appears that on Monday he 
cashed in London a cheque for ^200 
which purported to be signed by Joseph 
Barham, manager of the Cold Harbour 
Music Hall. The signature was how¬ 
ever a forgery, and was discovered to be 
such late on the following day. The 
matter being at once put in the hands of 
the police, they speedily discovered that 
Chalcombe had left London for the Con¬ 
tinent. They at once telegraphed to the 
French police with the result that Chal¬ 
combe was arrested on his arrival in 
Paris. There is a report that his affairs 
are desperately involved in consequence 
of gambling transactions. It is of course 
possible, and we sincerely hope it may 
be the case, that Mr. Chalcombe can 
establish his innocence of the crime of 
which he is accused. When arrested in 
Paris he was accompanied by a young 
lady with whom he had travelled from 
Dover.” 

Juliet’s head swam as she read the 
newspaper report. Algernon Chalcombe 
a gambler and a forger! Was it to such 
a one that she had been ready to entrust 
her future ? was it for the sake of such a 
man that she had left her home and the 
mother who loved her so tenderly ? No, 
not for his sake. She could not so de¬ 
ceive herself. It was for her own sake, 
for the sake of the future he had painted 
to her in such brilliant hues. He him¬ 
self had counted for little with her. 
Amongst the many strangely-mingled 
sensations Juliet experienced at this 
moment came a conviction that she 
had never truly loved this man, whom 
she had dared to think of marrying. 

Had she loved him she would not 
have at once concluded that he was 
guilty of the crime of which he was 
accused. But she felt instinctively that 
the worst was true. With preternatural 
quickness her mind gathered evidence 
from the past that seemed to confirm its 
truth. Had not Algernon often spoken 
to her of his being “ desperately hard- 
up ? ” had he not said jokingly, yet with 
an appearance of grim earnest beneath 
his joke, that he -was ready to do any¬ 
thing to obtain money ? Did she not 
know how cleverly he had once imitated 
his sister’s handwriting, and how she 
had spoken of his skill in this respect ? 
Had she not been struck with the gleam 
in his eyes when she had handed him 
the money with which he was to purchase 
their marriage license ? She doubted 
now if the money had been so spent. 
She knew the name of Joseph Barham. 
He was the manager of the large music- 
hall at which Algernon most often sang. 
She remembered hearing Algernon say 
that Mr. Barham was about to go to 
America. She believed he was to sail 
on the day before they left London. 
Had Algernon then trusted to his ab¬ 
sence to prevent the discovery of the 
fraud, and had his artfully-laid plan 
somehow miscarried ? 

She remembered how freely she had 
told Algernon every particular with re¬ 
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spect to her own property, and a new 
misgiving assailed her. Had he wooed 
her for the sake of her money ? Would 
he have been faithful to the promise he 
had given when he had her in his 
power ? Would he have been content 
to play the secondary part she had 
assigned him in her life ? 

Poor Juliet! She was beginning to 
perceive that she had been like the 
poor silly fly, whom the artful spider 
entangles in his glistening web, or like 
the foolish moth she had seen fall with 
singed wings on the drawing-room table 
on that evening which now seemed so 
long, long ago. 

The pressure of mental pain brought 
a sense of physical discomfort that made 
her go to the window, and lean far out 
to catch all the air she could. As she 
gazed over the dreary roofs she felt as 
if she had suddenly grown quite old. 
The happy, careless, childish self of the 
past was for ever gone. She knew now 
what life really was, with its pit-falls 
and perils, at which she had often heard 
her elders darkly hint, but she had 
bought her experience at a high price. 

Presently she took up the newspaper 
and read again that brief paragraph. 
The sentence concerning herself struck 
her painfully, filling her with a terrible 
sense of shame. How could she bear 
it if it ever became known that she was 
the young lady who had accompanied 
Chalcombe on his flight ? She would 
feel for ever branded with ignominy if 
she met the glance of eyes which said 
that they knew. Ah, she could never 
risk it. She could never go home now. 
She had placed an impassable barrier 
between herself and the old home, which 
she loved now as she had never loved it 
before. And what was to become of her 
in the future she could not tell. 

With the thought came such a painful 
yearning for her mother’s gentle pre¬ 
sence, and for the love which had never 
failed her in any trouble yet—though 
which of the slight vexations of her past 
could be truly called a trouble ?—that 
Juliet could control herself no longer, 
and threw herself on the couch in a 
passion of weeping, which lasted till she 
was too exhausted to weep more. 

The next morning Juliet felt too ill to 
rise. She lay in her bed with her head 
throbbing wildly, and with sick, dizzy 
sensations overpowering her whenever 
she attempted to raise herself from her 
pillow. She so seldom had a day’s ill¬ 
ness that these symptoms were sufficient 
to alarm her, and she felt more miserable 
and forsaken than before. She thought 
that perhaps she was going to die, and 
tried to persuade herself that this was 
the best thing that could happen to her; 
but life was . strong in her young frame, 
and she shrank with horror from the 
thought of death. She lay there feeling 
utterly comfortless, and filled with a 
vague wonder at the misery which had 
overwhelmed her. Could it be herself, 
Juliet Tracy, in whose good fortune she 
had always so firmly believed, to whom 
such sorrow and loneliness had come ? 
Did she, who had dreamed of such a 
brilliant future, lie here in the dreary, 
close, foreign room beneath the baked 
roof. Flow she loathed the crimson- 
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velvet chairs, the gilding, the glare of 
everything about her! Oh, to feel a 
breeze, or quaff a draught of iced water ! 
Her only comfort was derived from the 
presence of the cat, who came purring 
to her bedside, and seemed, Juliet fancied, 
to know that she was ill. But possibly 
puss was moved by feelings not entire^ 
disinterested, since she presently jumped 
on to the bed and settled herself cosily 
at Juliet’s feet. 

Madame was disturbed to find the 
young English lady lying in bed, so 
white, and with such a sorrowful look 
on her young face. The adventure was 
not proceeding as she had expected. 
There was no excitement about it, and 
it puzzled her. She asked Juliet about 
her friends, and suggested that she 
should write to them, Juliet receiving 
the suggestion in stony silence. Then 
she proposed that Juliet should see an 
English doctor, residing in Paris, who 
came every day to the hotel for his 
dinner. This proposal Juliet decidedly 
negatived. She was not ill; it was only 
a headache ; she did not want a doctor. 
She had a quick sense of the surprise an 
English medical man would feel at find¬ 
ing her there alone, and dreaded the 
questions he might be expected to ask. 

It was well she declined the sugges¬ 
tion. Madame had no idea that the 
doctor she mentioned was not a type of 
all English medical practitioners; but 
assuredly Juliet would have shrunk in 
horror from the shabby, dissipated- 
looking, ill-favoured man, had he been 
presented to her. 

Madame was kind in her way. She 
brought Juliet some lemonade, which 
was really reviving, and she shook up 
and arranged her pillows very adroitly. 
But Madame breathed heavily, and her 
high-heeled shoes resounded on the 
polished floor. Juliet, who was in a 
state of nervous suffering to which every 
sound is agony, was thankful when 
Madame had satisfied her sense of duty 
and retired to the regions below. 

After a while Juliet felt a little better, 
and, wishing to prove that there was no 
occasion for a doctor’s services, she got 
up, and, with slow and feeble move¬ 
ments, dressed herself. But when she 
had done this, she felt so faint and 
giddy, that she was glad to stretch her¬ 
self on the couch, taking the pillows 
from her bed to increase its comfort, 
which was slight in spite of its gorgeous 
appearance. 

She was lying thus, feeling very 
wretched, when she heard the sound of 
steps on the stairs and the voice of 
Adolphe. He seemed to be conducting 
someone to a room. Could it be that he 
was bringing the doctor to her after all ? 

Juliet, in dismay, started into a sitting 
posture, her face turned towards the 
door. The next moment it was gently 
opened—the face of Salome looked in 
upon her. 

Yes, it was indeed Salome in her 
close-fitting bonnet and long, plain 
cloak, who advanced. For a moment 
Juliet could hardly believe her eyes; 
then she uttered a cry of amazement and 
delight, and threw herself, sobbing 
wildly, into her sister’s arms. 

(To be continued.) 
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jpe/jrEARS AT^HE SPRIGS 
DAYS AT THE MORN; * ' 
'MORNINGS AT SEVEN;'' '\f 
: Hf HILL SIDES DEW PEARLED; 

"the'lark’s ON THE WING, 
THE SNAIL’S 


ON THE THpRN: 
'GODS'IN HIS HEAVEN _ 
^lLVb.ight with THE WORLD 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vulcan. —i. Yes, it is a fact that the sun’s rays do 
extinguish a fire, because they rarefy the air and 
cause it to flow more slowly into the fire, and 
rarefied air contains less oxygen than the same 
amount of condensed air.—2. The question of the 
quantity of a wax-taper consumed in broad sun¬ 
shine (in the open air) has been settled by the 
experiments of Dr. McKeener, who finds that it is 
less than that consumed in a darkened room in the 
same length of time, in the proportion of ten to 
eleven. 

Ada. —Choose a pot one size larger than the one the 
fern occupies, fill-in the bottom with small stones 
and broken nieces of pots, and fill up with leaf- 
mould and fine sand. Turn out the fern in the 
usual way, mould and all, into the palm of your 
hand and drop it into the centre of the new ma¬ 
terials ; water a little every day, not drown it one 
day, and leave it unwatered for several more. 

Ta-ra-ra. —1. It surprises us to find that a girl suffi¬ 
ciently educated to write and spell well should be 
so deplorably ignorant of the common rules of 
society as to think she may go out alone with a 
young man in his canoe. And, furthermore, one 
whom she “ only knows slightly.”—2. You will de¬ 
stroy your eyes if you “ use bellado 7 ina to make 
them bright.” 

Manx. —Camphorated chalk for daily use in the 
morning excepting, say, twice a week, when the 
carbolic powder may be substituted for it, and at 
night the soap sold for the benefit of the teeth. 


Mrs. J. T. Bleakley. —There are three descriptions 
of Limerick lace—tambour, run, and applique. 
The first two are worked on Brussels net on tam¬ 
bour frame with floss thread and fine linen thread. 
The third consists of cambric laid on net, overcast 
lines of design and cut away the cambric beyond. 
Work with linen thread. Silk is very rarely used, 
and then only to work sprays of flowers upon 
Brussels net. You can obtain all of the materials 
at anj" of the best fancy-work shops. 

E. M. C.—We have received the impressions of the 
hieroglyphic inscription on your ring, and have 
submitted them to an expert in the translation of 
the Egyptian sign-writing. Pie says they seem to 
read—“ Oh, Mut, the bounteous, protect this land.” 
“ Mut ” was an Egyptian deity, supposed to have 
great power to bless and curse, and has the ordinary 
meaning of mother, and appeals to her for protec¬ 
tion and blessing are very common on',the funereal 
inscriptions, such as are met with in the British 
Museum, and in the “Rituals of the Dead.” If 
“ E. M. C.” would oblige us by writing again, and 
stating whether the ring itself be an antique, and 
would give some description of it, the antiquary, 
who kindly gives the translation, would be pleased. 

Une Abonnee and Ren6e.—T here is very little de¬ 
mand for translations in England. We have a very 
large supply of original literature of every descrip¬ 
tion, and prefer to read what is foreign in the 
languages in which the authors WTote. 

Mabel Land. — In English we say “ Pom-pe-ii,” 
foreigners pronounce the name “ Pom-pay-ee.” 
Your handwriting is good. 


E. M. Laurence. —There is but one method to adopt. 
Send an article to any popular periodical according 
to the subject selected. If approved, inform the 
editor that you would be happy to write to order, 
or otherwise. 

Eneyu. —We do not know of anyone who could sup¬ 
ply you with an “ inscription ” for promoting the 
growth of your hair. We cannot do better than 
refer you to the articles by “ Medicus ” with refer¬ 
ence to the care that should be devoted to it. On 
no account risk the dangerous use of paraffin. 

Mother. —You have no right to anything that be¬ 
longed to a married daughter after her death, ex¬ 
cepting what she left you by will or by a “ deed of 
gift, ” witnessed and made legal, twelve months 
before her death, but not within that period. If 
you want a special remembrance, ask her husband 
for it. 

Pupil-Teacher. —The name “pyramid” in hiero¬ 
glyphics is a burner, which means “a great tomb,” 
and one of the greatest authorities on Egyptology, 
Mariette Pasha, considers that they were all tombs 
only; but others say that they were metrological 
monuments, or standards for all weights and 
measures ; and another opinion is that they served 
for astronomical purposes. Uenephes or Ata, of 
the First Dynasty, mentioned by Manetho, was the 
first king known to have built them. The “ Step- 
Pyramid ” at Sakkarah w'as erected by him. The 
group there consists of five, including the one with 
a square summit. That the pyramids were tombs 
seems consistent with the fact that they were all 
situated in a necropolis. 

Alpha. —Your friends, very probably, 
do not w r rite as good a hand as you 
do; and we think your kind letter 
very much to the point, and anything 
but “ senseless.” It is of themselves 
that they have to be “ ashamed.” 
Accept our best wishes and thanks. 

T. Cole should not say “ us two,” it is 
“we two.” We consider a tricycle 
more suitable for a girl than a bicycle, 
without any manner of doubt.—2. 
Have you consulted your mother ? 
Margaret. —1. The passage to which 
you refer, Proverbs xxiii., 1, 2, incul¬ 
cates the necessity of self-restraint 
and self-denial in a person of a greedy 
disposition, when specially tempted to 
give way to over-indulgence at a feast. 
—2. The form of expression used is 
metaphorical, not literal, and must be 
understood just as the words of our 
Lord, St. Matt, xviii. 8, and St. Mark 
ix. 43. He did not mean the hand to 
be amputated, nor the eye destroyed, 
but enjoined self-control, cost what it 
may, in necessary self-denial. Both 
our Lord and the wise Solomon 
adopted the strong proverbial mode 
of speaking which w r as usual in tha 
East, but not employed in the West. 
Belinda had better apply to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Society for the Advance¬ 
ment of Plain Needlework, 36, Bal- 
combe Street, Dorset Square, W. 
We believe that there is still some 
demand for teachers of dressmaking. 
The salaries vary in amount, accord¬ 
ing to what is required of them. But 
one thing you must remember, and 
that is, that your passing an examin¬ 
ation well, and obtaining a certificate, 
will not ensure your obtaining an ap¬ 
pointment. 

Lady Redgauntlet. — To “shine in 
society ” is an accomplishment which 
is comparatively rare, and no young 
girl could do so as a conversationalist, 
as it is far from modest, or seemly, for 
such to join in general conversation, 
or to put themselves forward. But 
all may learn the art of “conversing 
agreeably”; and on this subject we 
have given two articles in the 
“ G. O. P.”—“The Art of Convers¬ 
ing Agreeably,” vol. ii., 675, and 
“ Good Breeding in Daily Converse,” 
vol. iii., 278. 

A. B. C.— 1. Pronounce as written, 
sounding the final “ e,” viz. “ Her- 
mi-o-nee.”—2. Salt and water is not 
good for the hair. 

Graydon. — 1. Certainly you should not 
insert the unnecessary letter “ r ” in 
the sacred name of the Divine Being. 
The vulgarity of saying “ Gord ” for 
“ God ” should be self-evident.—2. 
There is no such word as “ adverti- 
cally ”—“ vertically ” is the word you 
mean. Your writing is too large. 
Nanno. —Some of the serials published 
in the “ G. O. P.” are to be had in 
separate form. Write for a list, and 
the prices, to our publisher. We 
thank you for your kind letter. 
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THAT POT-BOILER. 

CHAPTER II. 

“ SORROW SLEEPS.” 

JUST twelve months had 
passed since the forced sale 
of “ Elaine,” and although 
Mary’s prophecy as to its 
resale had not yet come to 
pass, her husband’s had as 
to the garret and the semi¬ 
starvation, although this 
year he had two little pic¬ 
tures accepted for the walls 
of the Academy, and both 
had already received es¬ 
pecially favourable notices 
in the chief papers of the 
day. 

Better times might be 
coming, but in the mean¬ 
while this is what Winter¬ 
bourne saw when he opened 
the door of his attic home. 
Neatness and a certain 
amount of prettiness, such 
as cheap art-muslin draped 
with skill and taste can 
lend to a room, but other¬ 
wise • a sufficient bareness 
regarded either as bed or 
sitting-room. The easels 
and such other few small 
properties as were needful 
to his work, told only too 
clearly the tale of straitened 
means by their presence in 
that room with the bed and 
the dinner-table. It was 
difficult enough to meet the 
rent of even that one poor 
place for sleeping, dwelling 
and studio, without risking 
more responsibility. 

With his mind still filled 
with the song of praises 
w r ith which he had been at 
last feeding his starving 
soul at a news-room near 
by, Bradford Winterbourne 
glanced round this abode, 
and then his eyes came to 
the central figures, and 
rested there. 

On a low chair beside a 
dim fire, on wffiich the po¬ 
tato-stew for dinner w r as 

All rights resewedi] 



“sorrow’s sleep.” 
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just keeping hot and no more, sat Mary 
with the tiny six-months-old daughter, 
“ Elaine,” in her arms. Both the mother 
and child were sound asleep, the one 
with comfortable contentment, the other 
from exhaustion. 

For months past the frequent repe¬ 
tition of some such sight as this had 
gone far towards breaking down the 
man’s spirit altogether, but now there 
was a fountain of prophetic hope spring¬ 
ing up in his heart, and he smiled. 

“My dear one,” he murmured, “so 
quick to forget sadness, so ready to 
accept joy, you will scarcely remember 
a year hence that such things as these 
have ever been.” 

And then, on a sudden impulse, he 
snatched up his pencils and brushes, 
lifted his easel softly, arranged his 
board, and set to work on another of 
those little “Interiors,” “ HomeScenes,” 

‘‘ Mother and Child, ” “ Sorrow Asleep, ’ ’ 
or whatever else such works as are 
called “pot-boilers ” may be termed. 

But some deserve the indignity of the 
term, others do not. Although this one 
might sell well, and bring in money to fill 
the pot which more classical work might 
fail to do, it was none the more for that a 
“ pot-boiler.” It might more truly have 
been called the outspring of inspiration. 

The painter worked on with a rapidity 
and ease which set his own mind mar¬ 
velling. Each stroke told. The uncon¬ 
scious “sitters” slept on calm and 
motionless, and the lovely Elaine, 
stricken with the deep-set sorrow, once 
more grew vivid and life-like beneath 
his brush. 

The shabby iron bedstead behind her, 
the saucepan with their dinner on the 
fire beside her. By the time he came to 
that the fire had died quite out, ai}d the 
dinner was getting cold. 

At last the mother awoke. Her child 
had stirred in its sleep. Her eyes rested 
first on the baby still happy in its rest¬ 
ing-place, then they went to the fire 
with a low, aghast exclamation at its 
deadness. 

“ Oh ! poor Brad-” and in the 

midst of her exclamation she suddenly 
became conscious that Bradford was 
already at home. 

A bright, glad smile of welcome 
banished all the sadness like magic, and 
with an impulse as sudden as that on 
which he had acted before, Bradford 
Winterbourne hid his picture from view 
before coming forward to the fireplace. 

“No, she shall not see all the sorrow 
her face reveals in her unconsciousness. 
The brave spirit shall be spared that 
wound.” 

After the simple dinner was over, 
sweetened to ambrosia for Mary with her 
husband’s pleasant tale of his new-born 
fame, Bradford went out carrying the 
new picture with him. There was no 
safety for it from Mary’s eyes in that 
small home. He took it to a well-known 
and honourable picture-dealer in a 
fashionable thoroughfare, and left it 
there to be sold on commission, when he 
found with what new difference he and 
his work were already treated since 
those notices appeared. 

“ And this is about the best bit of 
work you have ever done, Mr. Winter¬ 


bourne,” said the picture-dealer in a 
quiet, assured tone of conviction. “ You 
may rely on a fair price for this. I will 
give you something down on it at once, 
if you like, and keep it myself should I 
fail to find you a better purchaser before 
the week is out.” 

The painter’s heart leapt within him. 
Then, indeed, he knew that he had 
turned the corner towards prosperity. 
The dealer’s offer of money in hand was 
accepted, and Bradford hastened home 
with several purchases in his pockets 
and his hands. 

The fire was alight now, and the kettle 
boiling, and the tea-table laid. Happily 
for poor people the cheap tea-meal 
always has a comfortable, cheering look 
which the cheap dinner-meal generally 
lacks. 

The baby crowed gleefully at sight of 
her father, and he tossed a soft ball- 
rattle at her, then he began to rid him¬ 
self of his numerous packages to the 
mingled enjoyment and terror of his 
wife. Wherever was the money to come 
from to pay for all these good things— 
delicious-looking ham only waiting to 
be eaten, eggs, fresh butter, a whole 
pound of tea all at once, and a large 
new seed cake, the very particular kind 
she liked so much ? And the ball for 
baby—a whole sixpence gone at once ! 
Oh, yes, she had grown wondrous wise 
in the value of money, this young girl, 
who until seventeen or eighteen months 
ago had used to buy anything and 
everything her eyes fancied, without 
need to count the cost. Sixpence would 
have made such a nice addition to her 
gathering of pennies for a pelisse for 
baby, by the time the dear wee girlie 
could walk, and could no longer be 
carried about bundled up in an old 
shawl. 

But Bradford was smiling, and so 
Mary would smile. Aye, and enjoy the 
good meal he had so lavishly provided, 
too, that he might at least have the full 
comfort out of the money now it was 
spent. There would be plenty of time 
to cry over the extravagance when he 
was not by to be hurt. 

But love is not always blind. Brad¬ 
ford Winterbourne fetched the ball, and 
threw it back at the baby, who crowed 
and jumped with delight in her mother’s 
arms at the gay flying plaything. Mary 
smiled and nodded at the laughing child, 
and to please her picked up the ball and 
tossed it back to her husband. 

“Dear baby!” she said, softly. 
“Poor little baby! Baby shall have 
toys as well as the rest of them.” 

The husband’s ears caught the 
scarcely-expressed minor tone in the 
gentle speech, and replied to it. 

“Baby has a right to be paid for 
being a model, sweet one, as well as any 
other. Baby has earned that ball, and 
well. She lay in your arms for nearly 
two hours, while our dinner was cooling, 
almost as still as a little lay figure. I 
painted her portrait, and have sold it 
right away, not an hour ago.” 

He did not say how much more he 
had rapidly painted during that two 
hours’ sleep. 

Mary’s smile grew brilliant. 

“ And did baby, little blessing, win 


us all these things besides, by being so 
good as to sleep ? ” 

“And these besides,” was the reply, 
as three sovereigns were put into the 
little outstretched hand that quivered 
with its owner’s intense thankfulness. 
“We need not think of the workhouse 
for three weeks to come, at any rate, 
need we, little wife ? ” 

Baby was popped down hastily on to 
the floor, and Mary turned to the kettle 
on the hob as hastily, to hide the tell¬ 
tale cheeks and eyes. More than once 
of late she had wondered whether life in 
the workhouse would be very terrible, 
more terrible than always counting 
farthings, and never having enough to 
eat. 


CHAPTER III. 

PEACE—AND PROSPERITY. 

What may come in the future does not 
stop the gap in the present. Bradford 
Winterbourne was being widely talked 
about, spoken of as the rising artist, his 
future prosperity confidently prophecied ; 
but a fortnight had passed, and no orders 
for the rising artist had yet come in, no 
more money had been earned. 

The painter felt that it would be mad¬ 
ness, the death-blow in very truth to his 
fame, to make himself too cheap now, 
and those who only too well knew his 
circumstances still hoped to exhaust him 
into continuing to take their niggardly 
terms. Thus affairs were at a standstill. 
It was impossible even at this crisis to 
say which way the scale would turn. 

Meanwhile, a month’s rent had been 
paid for the Winterbournes’ one-room 
home. The butcher and the baker had 
been paid their bills, a few coals, and 
some wood and oil and rice had been 
bought, and some soap, poor little pur¬ 
chases enough ; but they all took money, 
and once more the purse in Mary’s 
pocket was far too light to run any risk 
of tearing the pocket down. 

The mother’s stifled anxieties made 
the baby restless, and they had both had 
such a bad night that once more, when 
the morning’s work was done and Mary 
sat down beside the fire with her child 
in her arms, they both fell asleep. She 
dreamt of her father, as she had done 
many a time of late, partly of his sur¬ 
roundings, the handsome, comfortable 
meals, the well-supplied table, the easy 
carriage, the well-trained servants, and 
all the other belongings of the wealthy 
home. Awake she scarcely ever thought 
of them ; but asleep, will was not under 
her control, and thought roamed through 
fields of its own choosing. But even 
then it dwelt most lingeringly on the 
happy old days of childhood when she 
was the light and joy of his heart, his 
cherished "May-bloom. And she would 
plead in her sleep for a return of the old 
tenderness. 

And while on this especial morning 
Mary Winterbourne thus slept and 
dreamed many well-dressed, leisurely 
individuals were enjoying the fresh 
spring air in the brightest and gayest of 
the London streets. Here and there, 
outside some especially attractive shop- 
window, a small knot of folks would 
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gather up. As a rule it was some 
display of bonnets, and silks and dresses 
that thus stayed the steps of the 
pedestrians, but there was a notable 
exception, for there were more eyes 
gazing in at the window of the great 
picture-dealer than were collected out¬ 
side even the most fashionable milliner’s 
in the town. 

For the centre was “ Sorrow’s Sleep ” 
by the newly famous young artist, and 
the picture-dealer had contrived to secure 
several other of the small paintings done 
by Winterbourne, which were placed 
around what was evidently and justly 
considered the chef-d' oeuvre. 

Two or three people, after gazing 
keenly and critically at “Sorrow’s 
Sleep,” had entered the shop, and come 
out again either audibly grumbling, or 
with a very discontented expression on 
their countenances. 

The morning was wearing on ; Mary 
Winterbourne had just fallen asleep, 
when an old gentleman joined the gazers 
at the art display. He had scarcely 
stood there a minute when he too dashed 
into the shop, trembling from head to 
foot with some violent excitement, and 
his face in a crimson glow. 

The long, lean forefinger shook as he 
extended it towards the centre of the 
window^. 

“ Take away that picture from the 
eyes of all that gaping crowd,” he 
stammered and stuttered in a sort of 
fury. “ I buy it—do you hear me—now 
—instantly.” 

“Ah! What price may you be 
willing to pay, sir. It is valuable,” was 
the reply with a quietness that was 
almost painful in its contrast to the 
other’s passionate emotion. 

“Price, price, who talks about price. 
Give me the picture, do you hear, you, 
sir, and send in your bill. Here’s my 
card; I suppose that is sufficient 
guarantee for my honesty.” 

The man glanced at the card tendered 
to him, and bowed courteously. He had 
known before who the would-be customer 
w r as, for he himself lived next door to 
him. 

“Your word would have been sufficient, 
sir, without your card, if I had been 
willing to dispose of that picture ; but as 
it happens I have taken a fancy to it, 
and intend to keep it myself.” 

“To keep—it—yourself!” the other 
man, the customer, gasped, and then 
grew more crimson than ever as he 
burst out: “You cannot do it. It is 
mine, I tell you. It is mine, it must be. 
Why, I tell you the woman—the girl— 
is—is ” 

There he stopped and dashed out of 
the house, hailed a hansom, and 
within half-an-hour had discovered the 
artist’s abode, and was driven to the 
far-off narrow street. At the comer he 
dismissed the cab, and walked slowly on 
to number ten. 


Mary and her child still slept. 
Bradford Winterbourne was away, trying 
to sell a small sketch to provide for 
present needs, compelled once more to 
swallow' the bitter pills that poverty puts 
between the lips of those with whom 
she claims a fellowship. And the old 
gentleman reached number ten. There 
was no need to rap or ring, the door 
stood open, a child in the passage gave 
the information that “ Mrs. Winterbun 
lived up top front.” And the gentleman 
mounted the stairs to that “ top front,” 
opened the door, and walked in. If he 
had doubted before whether the picture 
w'as lifelike he could doubt no more. 
There was “ Sorrow’s Sleep” in its com¬ 
pleteness before him. The artist had 
painted no fancy sketch. The valuable 
painting was done from life. For a 
few moments it might have seemed that 
it had robbed the visitor of life. 

The crimson face grew drawn and 
grey with the greyness of death. 
Happily the painful spell w'as broken 
before it was too late. The sleeper 
moved slightly, her lips parted, and she 
spoke aloud in sweet, tender, loving 
tones— 

“Father dear, it is Mary, your little 
Polly. She can come in, can she not ? ” 

There was a great cry followed this 
sleeping speech, and a sudden move¬ 
ment. 

“Into my heart, my daughter. Into' 
my heart. Come back if you have ever 
been out of it. Ah ! I never guessed 
that it had come to this.” 

But the sleepers were awake now. 
The baby staring with its great violet 
eyes at the sunlight dancing on the gold 
head of the walking-stick, and doubling 
and undoubling eagerly stretched out 
puds of hands to get at the new play¬ 
thing. And the mother w'as awake, 
trying to rub the glamour of dreams out 
of her eyes, and to see the truth. 

Who was this man whom she knew' 
so well, this man with the arms out¬ 
stretched as the baby was stretching out 
its hands ? Had her dream so impressed 
her as to call up a vision of the brain, 
as she had heard say was possible ? 

But baby Elaine knew nothing of 
visions whatever she might perhaps 
know, like her elders, of dreams, and 
having tried to reach the sunlit stick 
in vain she began to scream for it. Her 
voice was raised most usefully. It 
effectually roused her companions. 

The old man had wrongly construed 
his daughter’s few moments of silence 
and hesitation, and he turned with a 
sharper cry than before to the infant. 

“ Ah ! little one, you know nothing of 
hardness, and unforgivingness. Pray 
that you may die before the cruel les¬ 
sons are learnt.” 

Mary rose with the baby, and laid 
both herself and the grandchild in the 
old man’s hungry arms. 

“You never meant to be cruel, 


father,” she said simply, and he did 
not tell her that in that minute he had 
been intending to accuse her of cruelty, 
and not himself. 

“You knew better than we did, father. 
Bradford has said it so often. You 
wanted to save us from this. Bradford 
has said many a time that he should 
have let himself be guided more by 
you.” 

“ I was harsh—too harsh,” muttered 
the old man, mollified towards the 
one for whom he had felt the bitterest 
anger. 

Thus the wise and loving woman 
made peace between those so dear to 
her, and at that moment the room door 
opened, and a voice, a glad shout 
entered before its owner. 

“The sun shines, sweet wifie, shines 
for us at last in a golden shower.” 

And it was true. Prosperity and 
peace had come at the same time. 
Bradford Winterbourne had not re¬ 
turned home again with hope deferred. 
Other dealers had heard of the Winter¬ 
bourne display in the great man’s win¬ 
dow, and they were instantly on the alert. 
The artist was besieged. A look over his 
portfolios w r ould be esteemed a favour. 
The buyer of “ Elaine” actually gave 
another ten pounds on the purchase- 
money of that work by way of bribe for 
first pick. In another little back den at 
a picture dealer’s he met a well-known 
collector, and was given a good order 
on the spot, with the delightful w r ords 
for accompaniment— 

“I wish, Winterbourne, that I had 
given you this order a few months ago. 
Now that you are famous I suppose your 
terms will be famous too ? ” 

Bradford tried to get out a little speech 
to the effect that he hoped he should 
always remember to be fair and just, but 
even while he was speaking he felt 
afraid that their sound must be drowned 
by the loud ringing in his brain of those 
words—“ Famous—famous. Now that 
3'ou are famous—famous—famous.” 

For wife and Ghild the money was 
precious, as their dear lives were precious 
to his heart. But for himself there were 
those words far and away weighing down 
the scale. Who could measure the 
pricelessness to him of those words, 
setting the seal at last to his own deep 
hopes. “ Now that you are famous.” 

And he went home with his glad 
tale, and found peace and joy awaiting 
him. 

To old Mr. Perryman it may have been 
just a secret touch vexatious that his 
forgiveness had come just too late to 
save his only child from one single pang 
of daily suffering, but to the loyal and 
devoted wife this fact was the one drop 
needed to make her cup of happiness 
overflow with thanksgivings. 

Sorrow, as her husband had foretold, 
was forgotten in joy. 

Grace Stebbing. 
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‘SWEET AND LOW.” 


Dedicated, by special permission, to Her Majesty The Queen. 


Words by Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

(By kind permission of Messrs. Macmillan.) 

A ndante tranquillo. 


Music by Emily, Lady Tennyson. 
Arranged by Natalie Janotha. 
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MARSH MARIGOLDS. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author'of "My Lady Marjorie,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

RUTH MINISTERS TO A MIND DISEASED. 

To the surprise of every one at “ The 
old Moss Farm,” Mrs. Trelawney arrived 
one morning, bringing Ethel with her. 

“ I have brought you a patient in 
Ethel, dear Ruth,” said the good lady, 
seeking the industrious worker in the 
garden. “ I must acknowledge that 
from the first I have blundered in my 
efforts to make the dear child happy; 
and now I feel as though my true sym¬ 
pathy for her is doing her more harm 
than good. It is difficult to know just 
where to substitute bracing for sympathy. 
She is in an unhealthy condition of mind, 
I consider. No, I shall leave you to 
hear her story from herself, or not hear 
it, as she chooses.” 

“Not at all,” said Ruth, calmly. 
“ It will be as I choose. If my lady 
wants bracing, she shall not be too 
introspective.” 

“ 1 am willing to trust her in your 
hands. Do, if you can, place her in a 
more healthy atmosphere ; take her out 
of her groove into yours.” 

“ Shall I take her on as day labourer,” 
laughed Ruth, lifting up her rosy face. 
“ Why should one be ashamed of under¬ 
taking to work hand in hand with 
mother earth ? Why not use a rake 
and hoe as gracefully as a needle ? If 
you give Ethel to me, she shall not make 
acquaintance with books or needles or 
any such called womanly pursuits for a 
week. Not but what I love a needle 
myself for a change,” she interpolated. 
“ But I am learning so much in this open 
book of nature, am making the acquaint¬ 
ance of the daintiest and loveliest flower- 
folk, and how I love my little plants ! ” 

“ Even your vegetables ! ” 

“ Yes, there is a beauty in every 
plant; I wish I could tell you all. And 
then they are my friends. My bankers 
I call them, and they are going to help me 
send Lionel to school in a few months’ 
time. But do you mind if I work as I 
talk, my cabbages want attention.” 

So Mrs. Trelawney followed Ruth up 
and down the rows until she declared 
herself tired, and left the busy worker 
to herself. As she entered the sitting- 
room, she caught a glimpse of Ethel 
drooping in an easy chair, dejection in 
every line, and congratulated herself on 
her bright thought in bringing her to 
such a healthy friend as was this vigo¬ 
rous Ruth. Shortly after lunch Mrs. 
Trelawney took her leave, Ethel clinging 
tearfully about her neck, whispering 
entreaties to be taken back with her, she 
could not bear to be left behind. 

She was suddenly withdrawn by a 
strong arm, and Ruth’s voice said with 
its clear ring— 

“ My dear Ethel, you arc making 
Mrs. Trelawney’s duty towards you very 
hard.” 

Ethel drew back then, and looked 
pitifully at the friend who was a mother to 
her; she saw for the first time that Mrs. 
Trelawney’s kind face wore a weary, 
troubled expression. 

“ She’s going to be good,” said Ruth, 


in her genial way. “And if she suc¬ 
ceeds, we will send her back with flying 
colours.” 

“ Oh, Ruth,” cried Ethel, as she linked 
her arm in Ruth’s and walked with her 
down to the marshes. “You made me 
feel so much ashamed of myself. I am 
afraid I have been cruel to dear Mrs. 
Trelawney, but it was such a comfort to 
be able to pour out all my sorrows to 
one who understands just how I suffer.” 

“Yes,” said Ruth, “but I don’t think 
anyone realises the strain it is on those 
who are always giving out sympathy. 
It devitalises one ; yes, even a strong- 
person like myself. People tell me what 
goes wrong in their lives, but always 
forget to tell me the other side—the 
compensations. With every life there 
are compensations ; even the very poor 
can find them if they are faithful to the 
highest and best in their lives.” 

“ I confess it is difficult to think of 
compensations when one’s heart is so 
sore with sorrow,” said Ethel. 

“Difficult, but not impossible,” said 
Ruth, frankly. “ I don’t know your 
sorrow—please don’t tell me either, at 
least not to-day. I want to be particu¬ 
larly cheerful on my dear father’s ac¬ 
count. Do be entertaining while I get 
on with my work—you can be a real 
help to me. I live in a very narrow 
groove just at present. Will you not put 
me in possession of some leaves out of 
another phase of life. Begin at the 
beginning, and tell me all you can of the 
old Trelawney house. Marion hints that 
it has its secrets.” 

“What do you want to know?” 
asked Ethel, languidly, trying to recall 
her thoughts from herself. 

“ Everything,” said Ruth, laughing 
cheerily. “ Be historical, metaphysical, 
mysterious, but for pity sake, be enter¬ 
taining ! and see, here is father coming, 
he looks pale to-day, I know he is 
anticipating his next visit to the oculist 
with much apprehension. He is to 
have an operation performed on the 
right eye. Frank will see him through 
it—Frank and Cousin Rufus have taken 
him in hand, and insisted on his seeing 
the first oculist in London. But you 
know he feels very nervous, for it simply 
means that he is to see in future or go 
in darkness. So if you can think of 
some amusing things, do talk ! ” 

Ruth said all this in a low hurried 
tone, as her father, feeling his way with 
a stick, slowly approached. 

“You are just in time, dear father,” 
said Ruth. “ I have asked Ethel to 
tell me all she can of the old Trelawney 
mansion, don’t you want to come and 
be entertained ? ” 

Ethel was inclined to think Ruth a 
little selfish to call upon one in such 
deep woe as herself to talk in an amus¬ 
ing manner. How different from dear, 
unselfish Mrs. Trelawney ; and she gave 
a deep sigh, for which a quick, almost 
reproachfully stern glance from Ruth 
suddenly aroused her. 

“What a sigh!” exclaimed Mr. 
Marphell, with his sightless eyes turned 


inquiringly towards the visitor. “Are 
you not feeling equal to Ruth’s demand, 
my dear child ? ’ ’ 

“ Dear father,” said Ruth laughing 
mischievously, “ do you not remember 
dosing me for indigestion when you 
caught me in the bad habit of sighing ?” 

“ I am afraid I have the habit,” said 
Ethel, in her most melancholy tone, “but 
Iwill tryand overcome it ifyou dislike it.” 

“I dislike it intensely,” said Ruth, 
digging away with zeal. “What roots 
these cabbages have. Do, Ethel, help 
me pull up this old stump ! ” 

Ethel looked aghast at the cool 
request, then glanced at her slender 
white hands. 

“ Must you pull it up ? ” she asked, 
reluctantly approaching. 

“Yes, Patrick is busy elsewhere, and 
father has not got his gardening gloves. 
Now for it,” said Ruth. 

The two girls pulled with zeal, and 
the stump gracefully gave way, but so 
suddenly that Ruth sat down on the 
path with the cabbage roots waving in 
the air. Ethel recovered her balance, 
but lost her gravity and laughed for the 
first time for weeks. 

“ Shall we pull up another ?” she asked. 

“ Half a dozen more must come up,” 
replied Ruth, rising to the occasion, 
“ and after that while I dig, you must 
be entertaining.” 

Ethel could not have believed that she 
had the power to talk in an interesting 
manner, but there was something so 
delightful in having such a listener as 
Mr. Marphell, that she found it more 
and more easy to develop her theme. 

“You are happy indeed in having 
such a home, and such friends as the 
Trelawneys,” said Mr. Marphell, as the 
tea bell rang; and they all walked 
towards the house. “ What lovely 
weather we are having, it has been as 
warm as summer to-day.” 

“ I hope you are hungry,” put in 
Ruth, “for you have certainly worked 
for your supper. I feel so much happier 
for your company this afternoon. I did 
a very heavy piece of work without 
noticing my progress. You have been 
a benefactor to us both, for father has 
not had a moment to feel bored either.” 

Thus began the health cure at Ruth’s 
hands for Ethel, and at the end of a few 
weeks it was as though the girl had been 
mentally renewed. Her sighing, her 
gloom were past history; she was in¬ 
terested heart and soul in the simple 
life at the Farm ; her own sorrows died 
into background before the present live 
interest of the hour—the hopes and fears 
as to Mr. Marphell’s chances of regain¬ 
ing his sight. Ruth’s projects also 
were of a nature which held them all in 
suspense. The Marshes so golden in 
spring lay brown and lifeless; much 
experimental work had been done, but 
all depended now upon Dame Nature’s 
response to the varied appeals of science. 
Could the two work hand in hand—man’s 
best with Nature’s best ? That was the 
question. 


( 7 o be continued.) 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PARER. 



BUT HARDER LESSON YET REMAINS, 

AND "WIDER KNOWLEDGE FOR THY PAINS. : 
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LIFE LESSONS. 


The saying of an ancient sage, 
Repeated still from age to age, 

Bids man his inner self explore 
If he would open wisdom’s door. 

For deep within the key is found 
Whereby all knowledge is unbound ; 
And he is wisest who best knows 
The narrow heart whence life outflows. 

First stage whereby the soul ascends, 
The dawn where idle dreaming ends, 
To know thyself may cost thee tears, 
May be the work of patient years. 

But harder lesson yet remains, 

And wider knowledge for thy pains : 

“ Forget thyself,” a Voice divine 
Whispers within the inner shrine. 

“Forget thyself,” if thou wouldst rise 
From earth and higher good surprise ; 
“ Forget thyself,” if thou wouldst love 
And know the spring of life above. 


Who loses self in brotherhood 
Forth-giving ever gathers good ; 

And who for truth or right would die, 

In falling gains the victory. 

The spirit wrought to noble aim, 

The thought that sets the mind aflame, 
The faith that wins in deadly fight— 
Forgetting self, have greatest might. 

So wisdom centres at the hear t, 

Like subtle sense that every part 
Moves unperceived in perfect health ; 
And knowledge thrives in larger wealth. 

But chiefest to the soul perplext— 

By doubt or wayward evil vext— 
Oppressed with woes or worn with strife, 
This whisper opes the gates of life : 

Not what thou art, but what He is 
In whom thou livest, makes thy bliss ; 
Count self and all its searchings loss 
Before this wisdom of the Cross. 


HOW GIRLS CAN HELP WORKHOUSE INMATES. 


PART III. 

T will be found neces¬ 
sary, when first 
undertaking 
the teaching of 
our infirm poor 
for whom we 
are appealing 
for help, to be¬ 
gin with the 
very simplest 
of the arts, 
and with the 
easiest of the 
saleable ar¬ 
ticles, and then 
when the un- 
accus tomed 
hands have be- 
come more 
supple and 
manageable to 
intro duce 
basket-weav- 
ing, chip carving, bent iron work, and em¬ 
bossed leather-work. The easiest of all hand¬ 
work is knitting and netting, but although 
the names are household words in our homes, 
and directions for working abound, it is often 
most difficult to find among the mass of 
complicated printed patterns, the simple ones 
that are necessary for commencing with; 
therefore, leaving all elaborate patterns to 
our readers’ own research in the pages of 
the “ Girl’s Own,” we devote this paper to 
a number of knitting and netting recipes easy 
to teach, easy to make, and when finished 
articles of general utility. 

Knitted Dusters, or washing-up towels last 
much longer than linen ones, and are also 
useful for drawing-room use, as they can be 
kept separate from the kitchen dusters, they 
are also the easiest of all articles to make. 
Use No. 2 knitting cotton, or thick fleecy 
wool of any good strong colour, and knitting 
needles No. 3. Cast on eighty stitches for a 
towel and fifty stitches for a duster, and knit 
in plain knitting backwards and forwards for 
sixty rows for the towel, and forty-five rows 


for the duster. Just after fastening off, take 
a crochet-hook and work a chain of twelve 
stitches. Make a loop of this chain by in¬ 
serting the hook with the last chain on it into 
the knitting, draw through and cast off. 

Knitted Baby's Blanket .—This can be made 
of white fleecy wool with a border of pale 
pink or blue wool, or of coarse grey wool for 
the centre, and crimson wool as a border, 
the advantage of this blanket is that the 
border is knitted with the centre part. Per¬ 
ambulator covers, and couvrepieds can be made 
from the same recipes. Use bone needles 
No. 4, one pound of wool for the blanket or 
cover, two pounds of wool for the couvrepied 
(the border wool is calculated as part of this 
quantity), cast on one hundred and forty 
stitches, and knit two plain rows. For the 
border : first row, knit ten, purl ten, seven 
times: second row, purl ten, and knit ten, 
seven times; repeat these two rows five 
times. Eleventh row, knit ten, purl ten, 
double-knit one hundred stitches, then knit 
ten, purl ten, at the end of the row. Repeat 
this eleventh row until sufficient length of 
blanket has been obtained, merely reversing 
the order of the knit and purl border stitches 
at the commencement and end of each row. 
Finish by repeating the first ten rows, and 
end with two plain rows. 

Knitted Bed-socks .—There are many very 
elaborate directions for these socks, but as 
knitting is so elastic and will shape to any 
size the following simple plan is quite suffi¬ 
cient for the purpose. Use either four thread 
superfine fleecy of which four ounces will be 
necessary, or of three thread superfine fleecy, 
six ounces. Work with needles No. 9. Cast 
on sixty stitches and work backwards and 
forward with plain knitting for six rows to 
make a heading. Work in double-knitting for 
nine inches, then decrease in every fifth row 
five times, and work on in double-knitting 
until a length of sixteen inches is worked, 
work in plain knitting decreasing in every 
row for another inch, when cast off. Gather 
the narrow end of the sock together and sew 
the two edges of the knitting carefully together 
to form the foot and leg. 


Rug-knitting. —All odds and ends of wool, 
strips of coloured flannels, dress materials, 
Smyrna wools, double crewel wools, and odd 
lengths of braid can be used up in this rug¬ 
knitting. When various kind of materials 
are used, it is well to have a small coloured 
diagram prepared as a guide where one colour 
should end and another commence, but this 
pattern should be of the very simplest kind, 
consisting only of a centre formed of stripes 
with a plain dark border. Use needles No. 8, 
and for the foundation cotton, Strutt’s 
knitting cotton or very fine twine; cut the 
thick materials into three-inch lengths and 
lay them out in separate heaps, cast on suffi¬ 
cient stitches to cover a surface of sixteen 
inches and work in black or other dark pieces 
for a length of four inches, then carry on the 
dark border for three inches on each side, 
using in the ten-inch centre all the lighter 
and brighter pieces of wool and material. 
The rug should be thirty inches in length 
and is finished with a dark border similar to 
the one described. This rug is of sufficient 
length and width to form bed-room and other 
mats. A hearth-rug made in the same 
materials must have the foundation of strong 
twine, and is seventy inches long by thirty-one 
wide. To knit in the pieces; first row, 
plain, second row, purl, third row, plain, 
fourth row, slip one.* Put a piece of wool 
or material between the needles and knit 
plain, turn the wool so that both ends are on 
the side of the work away from the knitter. 
Knit one, repeat from * to the end of the 
row. Fifth row, plain, repeat fourth and 
fifth row to the end of the rug. 

Bed-cords. —These are very much appreci¬ 
ated by all invalids, as by their aid, they can 
raise themselves in bed, and sit up in bed, 
without having to be helped. Knitted or 
crocheted cords are much preferable to ordi¬ 
nary bell-rope materials, as they are wider, and 
a firmer grip can be taken of them, also they 
are softer to the hands. Use Strutt’s knitting 
cotton No. 3, thread No. 4, and needles No. 8. 
Cast on forty stitches and work in plain 
knitting backwards and forwards making a 
length of three yards. Sew the two ends 
together, thus forming a wide double band. 
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Fasten to the foot of the bed by looping it 
over the iron rod there, and it will be found 
strong enough to raise the heaviest weight. 

Knitted Crossover. —Fleecy wool and long 
pins No. io. Cast on from twenty-five to 
thirty stitches according to size of chest, and 
knit one hundred and twenty rows, increasing 
at the end of each row, so that one hundred 
and forty-five or one hundred and fifty stitches 
are on the needle. Should there be one hun¬ 
dred and fifty stitches, knit sixty-six stitches and 
keep them on the needle unworked. Cast off 
the. next eighteen stitches, and knit the re¬ 
maining sixty-six backwards and forwards 
without increasing for twenty-four rows, then 
decrease in every other row, choosing the de¬ 
creasing side to be the one where the cast-off 
stitches are. Having worked to a point, fasten 
off, and recommence by working the sixty-six 
stitches left on the needle. Work these down 
to a point, first with twenty-four plain rows 
then decreasing in every other row, choosing 
the decreasing side as before. This cross-over 
starts from the extreme back, is worked to 
the neck, which is formed by the centre 
stitches being cast off, and then continued 
on each side to form the fronts. An addition 
of a crochet edging is a great finish. 

Emigrant's Vest is a new term given to 
the crossover knitted as a straight piece and 
then sewn up. Cast on one hundred stitches 
and knit backwards and forwards for one 
hundred and fifty rows, or a length of thirty- 
eight inches. Sew the two ends together, also 
the two pieces at the top in the very centre, 
leaving two spaces unjoined for the arms to 
be put through when the crossover is worn. 

Knitted Sash for Tennis .—One of the few 
fancy articles that can be made for men. It 
should be worked with bright coloured crim¬ 
son silks, and orders could be taken to work 
it in the colours of local clubs. Use knitting 
silks. The sash will take six ounces of silk, 
of which quantity two ounces are put on 
one side for making the fringed ends. Use 
needles No. 5. Cast on fifty-one stitches and 
knit in Brioche stitch, namely: first row, 
make one, slip one, knit two together, repeat 
to the end of the row, using up in the last, 
two together, the last two stitches. Commence 
every row as the first row, and work till all 
the silk is used up, then cast off very loosely. 
Take the six ounces of silk and cut it into 
lengths of from twelve to thirteen inches and 
tie them into the two edges of the sash, five 
strands at one time and twenty-five knots to • 
each end. Make the knot with the help of a 
crochet hook, thus : double the strands, draw 
the doubled end through the knitting as a 
loop and draw all the ends of the silk through 
this loop, then pull tight. A more elaborate 
fringe can be made, but will take more silk. 
In this, knots of twelve strands, each twenty 
inches in length are looped into the knitting 
at even distances apart, the length taking 
thirteen knots. The strands in the knots are 
then divided, six from one knot, six from 
the next looped together, thus forming a 
Vandyke border. For the last row, the 
original twelve strands are again looped 
together. The sash when pulled out length¬ 
ways should measure three yards. 

Netting Patterns. —The making of fruit-nets, 
bags to hold onions, salads and other kitchen 
articles, and the netting of long purses as 
market bags should form the first lessons, 
and then when the knot is quite mastered, 
better work undertaken. 

Fruit-nets should be done in square netting 
for bushes and in oblong netting for wall-fruit. 
A wooden needle and spool are needed such 
as are used by fishermen. Twine or ordinary 
string afterwards steeped in linseed oil are 
used. For square netting commence with 
one loop, increase by netting two knots into 


it. For the third row, turn the work and 
make the increase into the first loop to be 
worked. Repeat for every row, always 
making the increase at the beginning, not at 
the end of the row. When from a yard and 
a half to two yards has been worked (ascer¬ 
tained by measuring one of the sides) net a 
plain row, and then decrease by netting to¬ 
gether the last two loops on every row. This 
method of netting forms a perfect square, and 
one that retains its shape without stretching. 
For oblong nets, net as already described 
until the required width is gained, then in¬ 
crease on one side and decrease on the other. 
Work the increase (always on one side) in 
one row, and the decrease in the next row at 
the opposite end to the increase. The length 
of the wall net will be given by the increased 
side ; this being reached, net one plain row 
and decrease as already shown. 

Ordinary netting requires a foundation 
which can be used over and over again. The 
foundation is simply square netting increased 
until a certain number of loops arc formed. 
The pointed end is then tied up and the long 
line of loops arranged as a straight foundation. 

Long Purses as Market Bags. —These are 
netted with fine twine, using a one-inch spool 
and working on a foundation of twenty loops. 
They should be made one yard long sewn up 
at each end, and there ornamented with balls 
of coloured wool. The same kind of wool is 
used to buttonhole round the opening left in 
the centre of the purse. 

Tennis-nets.— The club size for these nets 
is thirty-six feet in length and three feet four 
inches in width. Use strong twine and spool 
one inch, work from the one loop as in oblong 
netting and decrease on the same side as the 
increase. Saturate the net with linseed oil, 
and while it is wet, stretch the net between 
poles to keep its shape accurate. 

Hammocks.— Use fine but strong twine, 
and spool one inch and a half. Make a 
foundation of thirty loops, and net sixty rows 
without either increasing or decreasing ; should 
the sixty rows of netting be too short, con¬ 
tinue for ten rows more, as the netted part 
should be six feet long. Provide narrow 
lathes twenty-eight inches long with notched 
ends to fasten into the foundation stitches of 
the netting, and to form the head and foot of 
the hammock. With twenty-four yards of 
strong coloured twine attach the two ends of 
the netting by long loops to a centre knot, 
enclosing an iron ring, and decorate the sides, 
end and knots of the hammocks with large 
tufts of blue or scarlet wool. 

Football Goal Nets are now fastened on each 
side of the goal stakes to catch a ball not fairly 
thrown into goal, and stop any discussion on 
that point; they are squares of from six to 
eight feet, made of coarse twine with wooden 
needles and spools, the steel needles not 
holding enough twine. 

Window-curtains.— Made of two lengths, 
sometimes as half blinds, at others as full- 
sized curtains. 

For short Window-blinds. —Use coloured 
macramc thread and two fiat ivory spools 
half-an-inch and quarter-of-an-inch in size. 
Work from a foundation, first three rows 
with the smallest spool; fourth row, with the 
large spool, one loop in every loop ; fifth row, 
gather three loops together in one loop, using 
the small spool ; sixth row, make three loops 
in every loop with the large spool. Seventh 
row, repeat from the first row, continue until 
sufficient length is obtained, and end with a 
plain row, and run the netting at top and 
bottom on to very fine brass window rods. 

A large Curtain can be netted from one 
loop with Strutt’s knitting cotton No. 4 and 
spool half an inch wide, and ornamented with 
a darned border, or can be worked with a 


foundation of six hundred loops and with two 
spools as described for the short blind, or in a 
number of open strips with machine lace 
between. 

Edging for long Window-blinds. —Netted 
edgings are both pretty and durable, they will 
bear constant washing and form a pleasing 
variety to the coarse lace so much used. They 
are worked with crochet cotton, ivory spools 
of narrow widths and steel needles. The 
heading is netted, and the scolloped edging 
when the former is complete, as follows: 
upon a foundation set up four or five loops, 
net backwards and forwards as a straight 
band for the required length, using a round 
spool No. 14. The band finished, net along 
the lower edge a row of loops, using the 
round spool to make nine knots or loops, and 
a flat spool (No. 1) for the tenth. Fasten off 
at the end of the band and recommence. Net 
nine loops into the large loop, using the largest 
spool; turn the work and net one loop into 
every one of these nine loops, using the fine 
spool, turn and net a similar row. Run the 
cotton along the heading band until the next 
large loop is reached and repeat the scollop, 
but when working the last row close to the 
edge of the first made scollop, join the three 
loops on it close to the heading of the ones 
being netted. 

For a wider Edging. —Net a heading on a 
foundation of nine knots, the length secured, 
darn on to this heading with Strutt’s knitting 
cotton a succession of large diamonds placed 
at even distances from each other. Each 
diamond should fill a square of five meshes, 
and be placed at a distance of five meshes 
from each other. To this band add handsome 
scollops made with two descriptions of cotton 
and with three different sized spools, one a 
flat one of an inch wide, and the next, a quar¬ 
ter of an inch, the third smaller. Each scollop 
takes up a space of fifteen loops. Commence 
the first at the eighth loop; in this make a 
large loop and fill it with twenty knots worked 
with the largest spool and the coarsest cotton, 
turn, and into each of the twenty work a 
single knot with the finer cotton and the 
second sized spool, and fasten the ends of the 
row into the edge of the heading band. 
Work five rows with this spool and cotton, 
then one row with the coarser cotton and the 
same sized spool, and two rows with the finer 
cotton and the smallest spool. The scollop, 
if fastened correctly into the heading band 
will have taken up seven loops from the big 
loop; leave the seven next loops untouched 
and recommence the scollop at the fifteenth 
loop from the last scollop. 

Netted Frills for Hams and Dishes. —These 
frills starch and wash and wear for ever and 
are exceedingly easy to make: Use boar’s 
head cotton No. 10, and a large and small 
sized ivory spool. Set up upon a foundation 
fifteen loops and net six rows with the largest 
spool. Seventh row; use the small spool, 
net two loops into every loop of the last row. 
Eighth row ; net the second loop on the row 
and then the first. Ninth row, net two loops 
together. Tenth row 7 , repeat from the first row, 
repeat the ten rows six times for a small dish, 
eight times for a ham frill, starch stiffly, iron 
the w r ay of the netting, double together and 
tack together to form the upper part into a 
stiff frill. 

Long Silk Purses .—Use coarse netting-silk 
and spool No. 13. Make with fine crochet 
cotton a foundation increasing until eighty 
loops are formed. Net in plain netting a 
length of nine to ten inches, sew the sides 
together leaving an opening quite in the centre, 
wffiich ornament w-ith button-holing; damp 
and pull into shape and smooth with a warm, 
not hot iron, then sew 7 up the ends, and add 
rings and small ornamental knobs. 
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POINTS OF FEMALE BEAUTY. 



I n my last paper, 
I gave the 
reader a good 
many useful 
hints concern¬ 
ing the care of 
the hands, 
and cure 
of their 
little ail- 
m e n t s , 
such as 
chilblains, 
chaps, etc. 
I spoke 
also about 

the nails, and how to make and keep them 
beautiful. I also mentioned that very special 
feature of beauty in a girl, the eyes. 

I gave no hints however, concerning the 
conservation of sight. I must promise to do 
so however at an early date, because one half 
the cases of partial blindness, or dimness, or 
distress in seeing, might be avoided if we 
were onl) 1, to take reasonable care of our 
optics. I must here give one hint, however, 
because it is not only a useful piece of advice 
but one that nobody seems to think of. The 
eyes then are acted on by muscles, whicL jot 
only move them from side to side, lower and 
raise them, but even adjust the focus, just 
as you do when you pull out or in your 
field-glasses or binoculars when looking at 
scenery. Well, all muscles need exercise, 
and if the ciliary muscles that open or nar¬ 
row the pupil are not kept constantly in use, 
they become weak. It is for this reason that 
dwellers in great cities lose their sight so 
much' sooner than people who live in the 
country; for these are for ever using their 
eyes and focusing them, not only on things 
near, but things far away. Sailors and shep¬ 
herds have the best sight of any, and it would 
be better were it not that they are so much 
exposed to the weather. By the way, talking 
about sailors, although this is a bit of a 
digression, let me tell you a little story that 
has never been in print before, and that is 
more than one can say about most of the little 
stories one comes across. A rosy-faced bluff 
old merchant skipper, that I knew, was pre¬ 
vailed upon once to visit an opera-house—he 
had never been at any opera before. He was 
told he had better take glasses with him. 

“ Glasses, eh ? ” he said. “ Well, all right.” 

He had one of the back seats in the stalls, 
and when the performance commenced, he 
considerably astonished the audience by 
producing and pulling into focus a huge ship’s 
telescope nearly a fathom long. This would 
have been bad enough, had he not been heard 
to say in a kind of stage whisper to an old 
maiden-lady in front— 

“ Madam, would you mind me leaning my 
glass on your shoulder for half a minute, I 
just want to have one squint at the old girl 
squalling up yonder.” 

The story stops there. It is I who must 
move on. 

Well, the next point of beauty I want to 
speak about is the figure. 

I tell you what it is, girls—being a sailor 
myself, you’ll pardon straight talking—if I 
weren’t an author and making ten thousand 
a year (more or less) plus honour and glory, 
I’d be a corset-builder and make my twenty- 
thousand. Corsets are very popular articles 
of dress with many, and I know dozens of 
ladies, young and not quite so young, who 
turn to the advertising pages of their paper 
every week, first thing, just to see if there is 
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anything new in corsets. By the way these 
wonderful pieces of mechanism used to be 
called “stays,” and far more natural because 
a more ship-shape name for them. Well, the 
dozens of ladies I mention above, spend a 
good deal of their precious time fighting their 
figures, if I presume so to term it. They are 
usually just a trifle—oh, very little—inclined to 
fatn—no I must not call it that—obes—nor 
that either—plumpness, that’s better, still I 
don’t like it, but obesity is even worse. Well 
a certain amount of rotundity is quite natural 
in girls; it is usually a sad day, however, for a 
bonnie lassie, when that tell-tale mirror of 
hers insists upon asserting, that she has gone 
a wee bit over the score. 

“ I won’t believe it,” says the bonnie lassie 
standing square up before the mirror. 

“ Believe what you like,” retorts the mirror, 
“but here you are, and I never told a fib in 
my life.” 

The bonnie lassie wriggles herself into every 
conceivable attitude in front of that mirror, 
then she goes away with a sad sort of a look 
in her face, and heaving a sigh. She tries, 
however, to keep up her heart by observing, 
sotto voce , “No one would notice it but 
myself! ” 

This is very consoling for a time, till one 
evening in company that imp of an eight-year- 
old brother of hers draws everybody’s atten¬ 
tion to the fact, by blurting out, “ Oh, Lizzie, 
how jolly fat you’re getting ! ” 

But about fighting the figure girls make 
great and egregious blunders. Just when you 
begin to tend to embo?ipoint is not the time to 
hank yourself up in a tight corset. You think 
it makes the waist look small, don’t you ? 
Well, it may a trifle, but it is questionable 
whether the figure is improved thereby, be¬ 
cause the bust suffers in shape by being forced 
upwards. 

No. I can assure you that corsagery 
(N.B.—This is a new word which I have 
just derived from the French—all rights re¬ 
served) corsagery is not the cure for over¬ 
rotundity. 

“ What then,” you ask, “must I take more 
exercise ? ” Exercise alone won’t have the 
desired effect. I know a lady who invested 
in a tricycle, and rode ever so hard and ever 
such long journeys, but lo ! the longer she 
rode the stouter she grew, and she parted 
with her cycle at last—cheap, and in disgust. 

Then what is to be done ? I’ll tell you ; in 
fighting a rather portly figure, if the size is 
rtiused by bigness of bone, as it sometimes is, 
nothing can be done except to dress for the 
figure. A man, of course—and I’m no more 
—doesn’t know much about women’s dress, 
but I should imagine, for instance, that the 
present ham -shaped style of sleeve was invented 
by some French couturiere to suit the slim 
bust of some scraggy old princess or lady of 
rank. With sleeves of this size and shape, a 
young lady who is the reverse of slim looks— 
well, I won't say, but really style of dress has 
a deal to do with the production of a genteel 
figure. 

So has diet. Ah ! now we come more to 
the point. As soon as ever your mirror gives 
you warning, you must make some changes in 
your diet and mode of life. 

If you leave this out of the question, if you 
do not at once try to mend matters, the task 
will be ten times more difficult after a year, or 
even six months; because by that time such 
changes will have taken place in or around 
internal vital organs, such as the heart and 
liver, as well as in external tissues, that you 
may find it in vain to battle against. 


Most people think that all the adipose 
matter lies immediately under the skin, and 
our American cousins talk about some ladies 
being what they call “ seal-fat,” a term which 
is more expressive than polite. If the adiposity 
were only close under the skin it would be 
more easy to deal with; cycling exercise, 
Turkish baths and extra warmth at night 
might scare it away, but fat not only clogs 
the heart, but it is deposited between the 
muscles, thus pressing upon these and at¬ 
tenuating them. 

Well, no doubt to some extent, each case 
of obesity requires different treatment ; but 
as to food, the general principles may be 
easily laid down. First and foremost the" diet 
must be reduced. Semi-starvation even won’t 
hurt. But while lessening quantity is of the 
first importance, the kind o{ food partaken of 
must be well chosen. 

A fat person must avoid bread, rice, or any 
cereal food, potatoes, milk, cream, fat, butter, 
sugar, puddings, and confcctioneiy, beer and 
wine, and of course spirits. She must be 
even sparing in the use of tea and coffee. 
You see you must not only try to reduce 
adipose tissue, but make muscular at the 
same time. 

What you may cat therefore is meat, eggs, 
cheese, venison, fish, a little toast, or a rusk 
or two, with plenty of fruit and green vege¬ 
tables. For drink you may have whey, butter¬ 
milk—these if the value of them was only 
properly appreciated would be sold in all 
dairies—cider, and fruit syrups, such as lime- 
juice cordials, and last, but not least, good 
water.* 

Eat little and more frequently, rather than 
heavy meals and long fasts. Take plenty of 
exercise and not too much sleep. 

Wrinkles may appear on the face, as the 
lady becomes thinner, as she fines down let me 
say. They are not the wrinkles of premature 
age, and will disappear as she puts on whole¬ 
some red flesh in place of the now disappear¬ 
ing soft fat. 

I promised to say a few words about the 
teeth. A good set of teeth is a great point 
of beauty, if they belong by gift of Nature to 
the person who wears them. 

If a girl has good teeth to commence with, 
it is not difficult to retain the beauty thereof. 
But this beauty, remember, cannot be re¬ 
tained by means of the tooth-brush alone. 
If the health begins to deteriorate or get 
below par, ten to one the teeth will suffer, 
and if one little tick of caries , not bigger than 
a needle’s point gets an opening through the 
enamel, it will soon hollow out and decay the 
whole. Then one bad tooth affects the others. 
Beware therefore of the first beginnings of 
decay. Find out a respectable dentist, and 
have it remedied. But see that you don’t 
drop by accident into the shop of a dental 
quack. London and all our big cities swarm 
with these unqualified bunglers, and no class 
of men do more harm, not even couturihres. 

Dyspepsia has much to do with the decay 
of teeth, so of course have a great many con¬ 
stitutional and inherited disorders. You must 
be in perfect health to have beautiful teeth, 
and no amount of brushing and cleaning will 
do any good if the blood be impure. Indi¬ 
gestion renders it acid and creates mischief, 
not in teeth and gums only, but all throughout 
the body. 

One of the biggest mistakes anyone can 
make lies in imagining that external applica¬ 
tions, or scrubbings with brush and powder, 


* It is best to drink hardly anything- with meals. 
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are all that is needed to preserve the appear¬ 
ance of the teeth. 

If this brush is too hard ancl the powder of 
a gritty nature it may do much more harm 
than good. I remember we had in my father’s 
house a fine old grandfather’s clock that 
stood on the first landing. It had some very 
pretty gilded ornaments on its top. One day 
an officious but ignorant servant, noticing that 
these were a little soiled, started on them 
with bath-brick and oil. She cleaned them 
certainly, but all the gilding was gone for ever. 
It is the same with teeth, what the gilding 
was to the ornaments on that old clock, the 
white enamel is to the teeth. If you scour it 
off it won’t come on again. 

Ergo teeth should be cleaned but never 
scrubbed. How often ? I know I have told 
you that before, but as we are constantly 
having fresh readers—though the old sub¬ 
scribers never leave us—I must tell you again. 
Well, Beauty should clean her teeth morning 
and night and after every meal. Too much 
trouble did you say ? Very well, if it is 
nothing to you, it is infinitely less to me. 

Beauty should have a disinfectant mouth¬ 


wash as well as the best tooth-powder. If she 
has and uses it frequently, the microbes will 
have no chance. 

But about the lips and gums. Well, the 
tooth-wash, if there be myrrh in it, and any 
intelligent chemist can make you such a lotion, 
will tend to harden the gums. 

Gum-boils are very painful and distressing. 
As often as not they prove that the general 
system is out of order, so that must be seen to, 
and some saline medicine taken with a lowered 
diet, a poultice to the cheek, a big warm one 
will give great relief, so will washing out the 
mouth with hot water reddened with the 
permanganate of potash. That is the basis of 
Condy’s fluid, you know. A bottle of this 
salt kept handy is useful in a variety of ways, 
as it is a wholesome and excellent disinfectant. 
It stains, that is the worst of it. If a gum¬ 
boil is very large and seems to have matter in 
it, a doctor should open it. The pain is but a 
momentary pang, and you will obtain almost 
instant relief. 

If the gums are pale, and also the lips, 
especially if they get dry, and you feel inclined 
every minute to touch them with your tongue, 


it is a sign your health needs seeing to. In 
nine cases out of ten your dietary will be at 
fault. You must change that, and use plenty of 
green vegetables and lots of ripe fruit, lime- 
juice syrup, etc. After the system is cooled 
down, take a mild preparation of iron. This 
will restore your strength and redden lips and 
gums as well. The best application to dry 
lips is cold-cream made from lanoline, now so 
much used in medicine. 

Pimples or papular eruptions are of so many 
different kinds that I feel it is not safe to 
say much about them. Consult your family 
physician. But I may tell you that they are a 
symptom, very frequently, of blood that is too 
thin and watery. 

Black-heads are very disagreeable and in 
many cases disfiguring. They can hardly be 
called a disease, but still they are most difficult 
to get rid of, because even after you have 
squeezed them out, a pit is left which fills 
up again with sebaceous matter and the 
head gets black with the contact of the air. 
They should be squeezed out, however, and 
a little benzoated oxide of zinc ointment well 
rubbed in. 


VARIETIES. 


The Kind-Hearted Bride. 

Upon the conclusion of a marriage ceremony 
in a village church, the bridegroom signed the 
register with his x mark. The pretty young 
bride did the same; and then turning to a 
young lady, who had known her as the best 
scholar in the school, whispered to her, while 
love and admiration shone in her eyes— 

“ He is a dear fellow, miss, but he cannot 
write. Pie is going to learn from me, and I 
would not shame him for the world.” 

Sweet Manners. —“ There are a thousand 
engaging ways, which every person may put 
ou°without running the risk of being deemed 
either affected or foppish. The sweet smile, 
the quiet cordial bow, the earnest movement 
in addressing a friend, or more especially a 
stranger who" may be recommended to us, the 
graceful attention which is so captivating when 
united with self-possession—these will ensure 
us the good regards of all. There is a certain 
softness of manner which should be cultivated, 
and which, in either man or woman, adds a 
charm that is even more irresistible than 
beauty.”— W, Jones , F.S.A. 

“ The society of a woman of virtue and 
understanding produces a polish more perfect 
and pleasing than that received from a general 
commerce with the world. The heart itself is 
moulded ; habits of undissembled courtesy are 
formed ; a certain flowing urbanity is acquired ; 
violent passions, rash oaths, coarse jests, in¬ 
delicate language of eveiy kind, are precluded 
and disrelished. Understanding and virtue, by 
being often contemplated in the most engag¬ 
ing lights, have a sort of assimilating power.” 

Rev. James Fordyce , D.D. 

Sharing Happiness. —The essence of joy, 
as of all the great satisfactions of life, is in 
sharing it with others. The very fact that the 
owner of a great picture finds satisfaction in 
feeling that it belongs to him alone, and that 
he can keep the whole world from it, as a 
miser can keep the world from his gold ; is 
evidence that he does not understand, and has 
not entered into, the real possession of the 
art which he owns. The first fruit of real 
possession of any noble or beautiful thing is 
the desire to divide our possession with 
others. 


Not Necessary Between Ladies. 

“You ask high wages,” said the mistress of 
the house; “but I am willing to pay good 
wages to a good girl. You are prepared to 
give satisfaction, I suppose, in the matter of 
references ? ” 

“As to references, mum,” replied the young 
woman in the gay bonnet, haughtily, “ I don’t 
require ’em. References is out of place be¬ 
tween ladies.” 

Round Churches.— We have in England 
four ancient round churches, and the ruins of 
a fifth. The four are in different parts of the 
kingdom—London, Cambridge, Northampton, 
and Little Maplestead, in Essex. All the 
four are dedicated to the Holy Sepulchre, and 
consist of a circular building from which a 
rectangular chancel departs eastwards. They 
are supposed to reproduce the distinctive 
outlines of the church built over the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. The finest of the 
four round churches is that in the metropolis, 
known as the Temple Church. The ruins of 
the fifth round church are at Temple Bruern 
in Lincolnshire. 

Music in China.— The Chinese have ex¬ 
traordinary superstitions relating to music. 
According to them, the Creator of the uni¬ 
verse hid eight sounds in the earth, for the 
express purpose ol impelling mortal man to 
find them out, “on the same principle, we 
presume,” says one writer, “ that Jupiter in 
Virgil hides fire in flint and honey in trees, in 
order to whet the ardour of man’s industry 
in re-discovering the treasures.” In stone, in 
metal, in silk, in wood, in bamboo, in pump¬ 
kins, in' the skins of animals, and in certain 
earths, these sounds, according to the Chinese, 
are hidden. The musical instruments of their 
orchestra are all made of one or other of these 
substances, and the naive credulity of the 
people hears in the thuds of the gougs and 
the whisking of the pipes, the tones of the 
eternal sounds of Nature and the universe, 
as deposited in the strata of the earth by the 
Almighty Father. 


Answer to Enigma II. (p. 223). 
Nail. 


Double Acrostic I. 


Two famous champions, centuries ago, 

The flower of chivalry, who feared no foe : 
Together were their names for valour classed, 
Becoming now proverbial at last. 


1. In Persia or Ceylon a source of wealth I 
bring 

To grace a lovely queen or deck an eastern 
king; 

In Roman times I, fair and soft, made 
Britain’s fame, 

Now every European nation knows my 


name, 

And although feminine where’er that name 
is heard, 

A coat of mail surrounds me, and I wear a 
beard. 

2. Soldier of fortune, Asian-born and poor ; 
From driving swine in boyhood’s days 

obscure, 

He rose to ruling armies ; then to be 
The arbiter of nations bond and free. 
Burning with zeal the Church to purify 
From images of saints there reared on high, 
He issued edicts from the imperial crown 
That they should be removed or broken 
down. 

The priests and people all, with wrath 
inflamed, 

Gave him a sobriquet, by which he’s famed, 
And ever since has been in history named. 

3. Man seeks to give a form to the Unseen, 
And this result is what has always been : 
Shapeless, rough-hewn, artistic, statuesque, 
Splendid sometimes, more frequently gro¬ 
tesque. 

4. My lady scarce my tiny flower perceives, 
But loves the fragrance of my scented 

leaves. 

5. Charming idea when shown in black and 

white: 

Alas ! reality dispelled it quite ! 

All was fictitious, naught of truth was 
there, 

And the duped victim gazed in blank 
despair. 

6. Two pleasant towns in England of this 


name, 

Another in the United States the same ; 
Although so far apart, in different ways 
Each one recalls the good old Tudor days, 
XlMENA. 
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HER OWN WAY. 

By EGLANTON THORNE, Author of “Aldyth’s Inheritance,” “The Studio Mariano,” etc. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


A DELUSION DESTROYED. 


H, Juliet! How could 
you do it?” said 
Salome. 

Juliet shrank back 
speechless. Had 
Salome spoken 
sharply, she might 
have found a reply ; 
but Salome’s gentle, 
sorrowful utterance 
was as different as 
possible from her 
’ usual mode of administering 
reproof, and it made Juliet 
feel how much more grave was 
this escapade than anything of which 
she had before been guilty. 

“ How could you be so cruel to poor 
mother ? ” continued Salome, “ I should 
have thought you would have considered 
her ; for I fancied you had some love for 
her, if for no one else. You have well- 
nigh broken her heart. I don’t know 
that she will ever recover from the 
shock.” 

‘‘Oh, Salome! She is not ill,” 
exclaimed Juliet, her voice rising almost 
to a scream. 

“She is very ill,” said Salome gravely, 
“We had to call in Dr. Gardner on 
Thursday night. She just went from 
one fainting fit into another.” 

Juliet stood like one stunned, every 
particle of colour fading from her face. 
She had to clutch at the table to keep 
herself from falling. 

“Oh, mother!” she cried, “what 
have I done ? ” Then forgetting all the 
thoughts that had gone before, she added 
quickly, “I must goto her, Salome. I 
must go at once.” 

“ I must beg you not to think of that,” 
said Salome, her manner unconscious^ 
growing severe, though her heart had 
been touched by the sight of Juliet’s 
altered, miserable looks". “Hannah’s 
last words to me were—‘ Tell Juliet 
that the only thing she can do for us 
now is to keep away.’ You do not 
realise, perhaps, how you have dis¬ 
graced us. There was an article in our 
local paper yesterday, giving a full 


account of Algernon Chalcombe’s arrest 
in Paris, and mentioning your name as 
that of the young lady who had travelled 
with him. Hannah was terribly upset 
when she saw it at breakfast-time. She 
declared that she could not go to the 
high school and face the girls, knowing 
that they would all be talking about it"; 
but afterwards she compelled herself to 
go, for she said she had no excuse for 
shirking her duty, and no one had any 
right to blame her for your going 
wrong.” 

“Oh, don’t, Salome, don’t. I cannot 
bear it!” cried Juliet wildly, as she 
threw herself on the couch and buried 
her face amongst the pillows. 

Salome said nothing, but her expres¬ 
sion softened. She looked ready to cry 
herself, but controlled her feeling, laid 
aside her cloak, looked around the room 
and began instinctively to set things in 
order. 

Presently she came and stood beside 
the couch and laid her cool hand on 
Juliet’s burning forehead. 

“Juliet, dear,” she said gently, “I 
am very sorry for you. Madame told 
me you were ill, and indeed you look ill, 
my poor little sister. I don’t want to be 
hard on- you. You have done very 
wrong, but—I think you have your 
punishment.” 

A deep sob from Juliet attested the 
truth of this assertion. 

Salome sat down beside her, and it was 
some time ere she spoke again. When 
Juliet’s sobs grew less frequent, she 
suggested gently—“ Don’t you think, 
Juliet, you would feel better if you told 
me all about it ? I cannot understand 
how you came to take such a step.” 

Juliet did not at once respond to this 
invitation. It was hard ; it was inex¬ 
pressibly bitter to her pride to tell the 
story of her folly. But gradually Salome, 
who had become strangely gentle and 
patient, led her on to confess all—her 
belief in her own powers, her longing to 
win a dazzling success as a public 
singer, the subtle way in which the 
temptation to take her own way in 
defiance of her mother’s wish had been 
presented to her, the manner in which 
she had suffered herself to be led on 


from one deceit to another, always trying 
to persuade herself that the end would 
justify the means, and that her mother 
would eventually not only forgive her, 
but be glad that she had acted as she 
had. 

Salome was deeply moved as she 
listened. She was filled with burning 
indignation against the crafty, unprin¬ 
cipled man who had taken advantage of 
Juliet’s foolish vanity and utter ignorance 
of the world to serve his own ends, and 
had betrayed her into a course of action, 
which might have ended for her far more 
disastrously than it had. Moreover, she 
was startled and moved to self-reproach 
by this revelation of the utterly hidden 
life Juliet had been living side by side 
with her own. 

“Oh, Juliet!” she said, “if only I 
had known ! If only you could have 
confided in me ! But it was my fault; 
I was too hard on you. I was so shut 
up in myself that I did not try to under¬ 
stand you. Oh, you cannot think how 
it hurts me now to think that if I had 
been different this might never have 
happened.” 

And to Juliet’s amazement Salome 
began to sob. 

“ Oh, don’t, Salome,” said Juliet, 
faintly, and then she began to sob too, 
but uttering broken words between her 
sobs. 

“ It wasn’t your fault; it was just my 
own. I knew I was doing wrong, and I 
didn’t care—I meant to take my own way 
—and I thought other things would 
come right somehow. But now I have 
made everybody wretched—and mother ! 
Oh, I can never forgive myself. If 
mother should die, I can never be happy 
again.” 

Then Salome tried to soothe her; but 
what could she say to comfort her ? 
They sat and cried together, and the 
clock in the belfry chimed the hours 
unheeded. 

At last Juliet asked, “How did you 
know I was here, Salome ? ” 

“ It was wonderful how easily I found 
you,” said Salome. “We did not 
know howto act at first, and mother was 
so ill on Thursday night that we could 
not leave her. But on the following 
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day she kept imploring- that one of us 
would go and fetch you home. She 
did not seem to realise that we did not 
know where you were. Then we saw 
in the paper that Algernon Chalcombe 
had been arrested in Paris, so we thought 
you might be there. I said I would go 
to Paris, but I did not know at all how 
to manage—you know we are no travel¬ 
lers—so I started off to ask Mrs. Hayes, 
because she had been lately in Paris. 
Well, it was most providential; 1 had not 
gone far when I met Mr. Mainprice.” 

A hot painful blush suddenly dyed 
Juliet’s pale face ; but her sister did 
not observe it as she went on speaking. 

“ He had heard of our trouble and he 
spoke to me about you—so kindly. I 
asked him what I should do, and he 
said that he had a sister, who was a- 
helper in a home for English governesses 
and working-women in Paris, and that 
he would send me to her. She would 
know, he said, how best I should set to 
work to find you. I must get ready to 
start that evening and he would see me 
off, and would telegraph to his sister to 
meet me on my arrival in Paris. Oh, I 
cannot tell you how good he was.” 

Juliet’s face was perfectly colourless 
now, and wore a strange set look. 

“So I started last evening from 
Cannon Street and arrived here very 
early this morning. Early as it was 
Miss Mainprice met me. I was dread¬ 
fully tired, for I could not sleep in the 
train, and she would not let me tell her 
much till I had rested awhile. She 
took me to the home and I lay down 
there and slept for some hours. Then 
she brought me some luncheon, and 
while I ate it we talked. She asked me 
to describe you to her, and when I did 
so she exclaimed, ‘ Ah, then I have seen 
her! I spoke to her the other day. I 
believe she is at the Hotel Rome.’ ” 

“Ah,” exclaimed Juliet, suddenly 
recalling the lady who had spoken to 
her in the street; “then that was his 
sister. To be sure!” The haunting 
sense of resemblance was explained 
now. 

“Of course, after that I could not 
rest till I saw you, and Miss Mainprice 
brought me here at once. And that 
reminds me, she said that if I did not 
at once return, she should conclude all 
was well, and she would come in the 
evening and take us both back to stay 
at the home. So, if you feel well enough 
for the move, we had better begin at 
once to get ready.” 

“Oh, Salome, I cannot go there,” 
exclaimed Juliet impetuously, “ I cannot 
bear to see her. I will not go to that 
home to have people eyeing me askance, 
and then talking me over amongst 
themselves.” 

“ Oh, Juliet, you are not going to be 
wilful now?” cried Salome in despair. 
“You are not going to insist on your 
own way still ? ’ ’ 


Juliet was silenced. She felt the 
reproach which the words conveyed. 
Truly her own way had proved bitter 
enough. And what had she to hope for 
now ? Whichever way she looked, her 
future seemed to offer her only what 
was painful. She burst into passionate 
tears. 

Salome felt that she had yielded. 

“You had better lie down, Juliet,” 
she said kindly, “you are not good for 
much yet. I will put your things to¬ 
gether. But first I must write to relieve 
mother’s anxiety. How could I forget 
that! Stay, it will be better to send a 
telegram, just to say that you are safe 
and with me.” 

Juliet made no further objection. She 
looked round on the low-ceiled room 
with its crimson-velvet furniture, and felt 
that it would be good to escape from 
the dreary prison it had proved. Her 
head was throbbing so badly now, that 
it was impossible for her to exert herself. 
She had to lie still and leave Salome to 
arrange things as she would. 

Quickly and deftly Salome packed up 
Juliet’s belongings. Then she sum¬ 
moned Madame, asked for the bill and 
settled it. Madame, who was sincerely 
glad that the beautiful young English 
lady had been claimed by this severe- 
looking sister, was complaisance itself. 
A little later Miss Mainprice arrived. 

Juliet need not have feared that this 
lady would treat her as a naughty child. 
Nothing could have been kinder, or less 
charged with special significance, than 
Miss Mainprice’s manner towards her. 
It was plain, that like her brother, she 
was distinguished by great kindliness of 
heart and the most delicate considera¬ 
tion for others. Juliet felt at ease with 
her at once, and in an astonishingly 
short time she had won the girl’s 
confidence and love. 

Juliet slept that night as she had not 
slept since her coming to Paris. The 
fresher, brighter atmosphere of the 
home, the sense of love and sympathy 
enwrapping her, little as she deserved 
it, made her feel quite another being on 
the following day. In spite of all that 
should stir regret and self-reproach, her 
spirits rose. 

But they speedily fell when she found 
herself compelled to contemplate the 
future, and decide as to the next step 
to be taken. Salome, having found 
Juliet, was now impatient to return to 
the suffering mother who, she felt sure, 
was needing her, and to the home which 
she imagined must be falling into hope¬ 
less confusion without her careful over¬ 
sight. But what was to be done with 
Juliet ? Salome never dreamed of setting 
aside Hannah’s prohibition ; nor did 
Juliet, much as she yearned to see her 
mother and win, if possible, her forgive¬ 
ness, desire to return home. 

“Let her stay here with me,” said 
Miss Mainprice, when Salome mentioned 


to her the difficulty. “ We can board 
her here for a time, and she can learn 
to speak French and study her music. 
Her voice can be as well trained in Paris 
as anywhere.” 

“Her voice!” exclaimed Salome 
aghast. “You surely would not coun¬ 
tenance her wild idea of becoming a 
public singer ? ” 

“Is it such a wild idea?” asked 
Miss Mainprice with a smile. “Re¬ 
member, there are public singers and 
public singers. I would not for a 
moment encourage Juliet to think of 
going upon the stage. That seems to 
me very undesirable for her. But, if 
she is gifted with a beautiful voice, I 
see no harm in her cultivating it with a 
view to giving people pleasure by sing¬ 
ing in public. Many of our public 
singers have been good and noble 
women.” 

Salome looked surprised, and by no 
means well-pleased by these words. 

“ Ah, you do not approve,” said Miss 
Mainprice. “ Still, I cannot help think¬ 
ing that you may do more harm than 
good by decidedly opposing the bent of 
Juliet’s inclination. I must confess that 
I have a good deal of sympathy for what 
I suppose to be her feeling on the sub¬ 
ject. I should like to have a little talk 
with her about it, if I may.” 

“Certainly you may,” said Salome. 
But Miss Mainprice never had that talk 
with Juliet. When Salome went back 
to the room she was sharing with her 
sister, she was astonished to find Juliet 
hastily putting on her things to go 
out. 

“Oh, Salome!” she exclaimed ex¬ 
citedly, “ I have just discovered from 
that newspaper that Signor Lom¬ 
bardi is in Paris. He is staying at 
the Hotel Louvre, and I am going 
there to see him. Now, don’t try to 
stop me, for I must see him. I must 
ask him about my singing. He will 
advise me what to do. For I have been 
thinking and thinking, and it seems to 
me more important than ever that I 
should cultivate my voice. I—I cannot 
go back to the old life. I must make a 
career for myself somehow.” 

Juliet spoke with the utmost rapidity, 
as though determined to say all she 
wanted to say, ere Salome could utter a 
protest. 

Salome was startled and dismayed, 
but the words Miss Mainprice had just 
uttered had a restraining influence on 
her, and she did not oppose Juliet’s wish 
as she would otherwise have done. 

“ If you really mean to call on Signor 
Lombardi, I had better go with you,” 
was all she said. 

Juliet made no objection to this, being, 
in truth, glad to have the protection of 
her sister’s presence. 

Salome quickly made herself ready, 
and they set out. 

(To be continued.) 
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Ignorant. —Roger Ascham was Latin Secretary to 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth; born 1515; preceptor 
to the Princess Elizabeth, author ; died Dec. 30th, 
1568. Matthew Arnold, son of Dr. Thos. Arnold, 
Inspector of schools, and Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford; born Dec. 24th, 1882. Richard Busby, 
Master of Westminster School during 55 years ; 
born Sept. 22nd, 1606, died April 6th, 1695. Sir 
Thomas Gresham, Merchant, bom 1519, knighted 
1559, founded Royal Exchange, June 7th, 1566, 
and Gresham College, 1575; died Nov. 21st, 1579. 
Isaac Pitman, phonographer, invented phonetic 
system of writing, 1837 ; born Jan. 4th, 1813. Es¬ 
tablished Phonetic Society and Institute at Bath. 
Pestalozzi (Jean Henri), Swiss philanthropist, and 
educational reformer; established a school at 
Hofwyl, 1802, author; born Jan. 12th, 1746, died 
Feb. 17th, 1827. We do not know of a “ Joseph ” 
Bell; but the following may have been so-called— 
“ J. Bell, Lieut.-Col.,” and “T. Bell, writer of a 
treatise on the Game Laws,” and “J. S. Bell, 
author of a journal of residence in Circassia, dur¬ 
ing the years 1837-9.” All the other Bells have 
different Christian names. There is a Rev. William 
Pound, an author, and a James Pound, writer on 
astronomy ; also Fenns, but we do not know of a 
“Manvill” F. The classical author (of fables) 
^Esop, was born 570, n.C., and a Hebrew poet of 
that name in the 16th cent. 

Susie and Leixlip must apply to our publisher, as 
the Editor of the “G. O. P. ” has nothing to do 
with the publishing department. 

J. Tavener. —Your specimen of “ Woodruff ” is the 
asperula odorata. There is another kind, which is 
distinguished as the asperula cynanchica . 

Hope. —As the Dictionary of Girls' Clubs has not 
been re-issued annually, it is impossible to state 
whether the several societies be still in existence, 
or have changed hands and addresses, without 
direct communication. Try the Aviary Essay So¬ 
ciety, Secretary, Miss M. H. Brooke (care of Miss 
Gower), Nova Scotia House, Ipswich, or the Cir¬ 
culating Composition Club, Secretary, Miss Annie 
Tames, Tutshill Villa, Tutsliill, near Chepstow, 
Mon. ; or the Amateur Literary Club, Hon. Sec., 
Miss E. H. Smith, Richmond House, Clifton Hill, 
Bristol. We have many more on our list. 

Flora Jones. —You have only to refer to the “ Table 
of Degrees of Affinity ” in your Prayer Book to 
obtain an answer to your question. There is no law 
against marriage between second (nor any) cousins. 

The Three Graces. —You may accept an invitation 
to play tennis with gentlemen friends, provided you 
have a chaperon with you in the grounds ; but you 
certainly cannot go to their rooms to drink tea. 
Your mother could have told you that without 
applying to us. 

Miss C. Tinker must order the Englishwoman s 
Year-Book from a librarian. We do not give trade 
addresses. 

M. G.—April 18th, 1869, was a Sunday. Your hand¬ 
writing is not formed. 

Belinda. —We do not approve of friendless little girls 
receiving presents of jewelry, or anything else, from 
“gentlemen.” Return the bangle with thanks, 
and say you are not in a position to accept gifts 
from gentlemen. 

Nora. —Nov. nth, 1872, was a Monda3*. 

Lausanne. —It would be well to write to the French 
Pasteur, M. Ponte de la Harpe, Bayswater, W. 
He may be able to assist you and give you the best 
advice. 

Helena. —May 25th, 1875, was a Tuesday. Your 
writing is good, but your letters should not be dis¬ 
connected in single words. 

Dorothy. —You had better have the growth removed 
by a surgeon. Certainly it should be attended to, 
but not by an unprofessional hand. 

X. Y. Z.—It is quite proper for you to give a present 
to the man to whom you are engaged, whether on 
his birthday or any other day. 

L. Voy.—N ov. 7th, 1875, was a Sunday. 

Marie Fritz (x) inquires “ What means ‘ G. O.P.’ ?” 
We do not grudge the space to tell you that they 
are the initial letters signifying the “ Girl’s Own 
Paper,” because you seem to be a foreigner.— 
2. The Prince of Wales was born November 9th, 
1841. 


Sincerity. —The intrusion of blasphemous and all 
other evil thoughts into the mind, if contrary to 
your wish, not encouraged, but prayed and striven 
against, are of the nature of temptations, and you 
may feel as St. Paul did, when he said, “ It is no 
more I that do it.” It may assist 3-011 after prayer, 
on such occasions of trial, to take up a book, not 
necessarily religious, and to read for a time to 
divert your mind. 

H. M. F.—1. The bridegroom embraces his bride after 
the ceremon)'.—2. Endeavour to pass the persons 
you have already saluted without apparently seeing 
them.—3. The word “ says ” is one of those that is 
not pronounced as spelt; you should pronounce it 
“ sez ”— it would be vulgar to say “ sayes.” 

Reader of “ G. O. P.”—1. It would be ver)' unwise 
of you to give up a certainty for an uncertainty.—2. 
Your health will have to be inquired into, and you 
will need certificates of character. The age, as a 
rule, in all hospitals is 25 years and upwards. It is 
only in the (already over-stocked) children’s hos¬ 
pitals where 3-oung women may be received at 21. 

Nell.—1. The quotation, of which 3-011 want the con¬ 
clusion, is from Charles Kingsley’s song, “ The 
Three Fishers ”— 

“ For men must work and women must weep ; 

And the sooner it’s over the sooner to sleep ; 

And good-b\*e to the bar and its moaning.” 

2. Your handwriting is more like printing than a 
“ running hand.” It is good for manuscript 
writing. 

A School-Girl. —You had better write to some of 
the missionary training institutions. You should 
be at least of age ; and then if your parents approve 
of your desire you will have to study some of the 
dialects to be able not only to comprehend, but to 
speak and teach in them if sent to India. You 
should have good health and temper, be self- 
denying and spiritually-minded. All necessary in¬ 
formation can be obtained from Miss Hamilton, 
2, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C.; or Miss Webb, 
267, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.; or from Miss 
Bullock, 19, Delaha3- Street, S.W. ; or else, amongst 
several other missionary institutions, apply to the 
Deaconess Plouse and Foreign Missionary Train¬ 
ing Institute, 1, Blackburn Terrace, Liverpool. 
Ot this latter school we may tell 3*011 that students 
having any means contribute from 10s. to j£i is. 
weekl3 r , but desirable women may be taken free. 

Freda and Brica.—No ; young girls cannot stray 
about the country without an attendant—either a 
chaperon, or a respectable maid of a certain age, 
not very young like themselves. They should con¬ 
sult their mother as to the advisability of their 
being escorted home from an evening-class b3* any 
3’oung man, especially if only “ slightly ” acquainted 
with him. It would really seem as if, like Tops3*, 
3-011 and multitudes of our readers, “ had growed,” 
and had no mothers to teach you how to conduct 
3*ourselves respectably. 

Brown-eyed Polly.— i. A specific for the avoidance 
of sea-sickness is one of the discoveries yet to be 
made, and would make the fortune of the inventor. 
—2. You inquire “ at what age should a girl begin 
to have lovers?” There is no “should” in the 
case. Quite the contrary ; as their education is 
not half completed on leaving school (at eighteen). 
Domestic duties have then to be learnt—the care of 
house-linen, cooken*, an idea of household expendi¬ 
ture, shopping, nursing, and the usages and eti¬ 
quette of society (if the girl be of its higher ranks). 
And above all, the return to be made to her 
parents for a 3-ear or two at least; and from twenty- 
one or twenty-two to thirty, if a realty good pro¬ 
posal were made to her, and with the consent of 
her parents, she might reasonably think of accept¬ 
ing it. Marriage is by no means the end and aim 
of life. You may be quite unsuitable for a wife or 
mother, even if you had an exceptionable offer, 
your health, temper, intellectual capacity, and 
pecuniary means, rendering marriage a grievous 
mistake in 3*our case. 

Troubled Conscience. —You are not “free to make 
any vows ” as a young girl and under 3*our father’s 
roof and care, with the sole exception of one to be 
obedient to your parents, and to serve your heavenly 
Father by doing 3'our duty to those whom He has 
placed over 3*011, to be honoured and obe3 r ed. Your 
vows of eating only one help of vegetables, and 
your idea that bread may be regarded as a vege¬ 
table is all nonsense. Ask God to give 3*011 grace 
to take what your parents provide for 3*011 with 
thankfulness to Him and them ; and let them be 
the judges of what sort of food is the best for you, 
and how much. No other “ vows,” except those I 
have named, are binding, for a little girl has no 
right to make them, and it is an act of rebellious 
independence of parental authority. 

Fanny Snklling.— We thank 3*011 for giving us the 
new address of Miss Brine, formerly of Brockley, 
the Secretary of the Society (or Union) for the 
Stmty of the Bible. Not having had any intimation 
of her removal from herself, we are glad to be fa¬ 
voured with it from a member of her class, and give 
it for the benefit of any who may wish to join it— 
“ Glanworsh,” High Barnet. 

Bee.—W rite to one or two of the publishers of works 
of that sort, and offer it to them. Much depends 
on the size; but 3*011 might have from ,£40 and 
upwards to pa3*. 

F. S. H.— Sept. 3rd, 1846, was a Thursday. 


Marion. —The reputed “ seven wonders of the Co¬ 
rea ” are, we believe, the curative mineral springs 
of Kiushanto, said to cure every ailment ; the 
double springs, which have an affinity one with 
another though far apart. It is believed by the 
natives that there is an underground tide ebbing 
and flowing, and but one spring is full at a time. 
There is also the Cold Wind Cavern, the blast of 
air through which is so strong and frcczingly cold 
that no man can stand against it. There is the 
Indestructible Pine Forest, which grows up as fast 
as cut down ; the Floating Stone likewise, a mas¬ 
sive block which has no visible support; and the 
Warm Stone, which, situated at the top of a hill, 
diffuses heat all round it; and, lastly, a small 
quantity of water, called “ the Sweat of Buddha,” 
round which for a distance of thirty paces no vege¬ 
tation will grow, nor will a living thing walk on it, 
nor bird flv over the place. 

Harriet. —The designation of “carpet-knight” is 
applied to those who have not “ won their spurs ” 
on the field of battle, but who have been granted 
the honorar3* title for some other reason than deeds 
of arms, and for no braving of dangers beyond the 
limits of their carpeted floors. They knelt to be 
knighted on a carpet, and remained civilians as 
they were before. The first person distinguished 
by this purely honorary title was a Lord Mayor 
of London, in the reign of Richard II., t\e., Sir 
William Walworth. 

Clementina. —1. You must consult a local doctor, 
as it is impossible that we can guess the cause of 
these attacks of quinsey, not knowing the character 
of your surroundings, your constitution, and your 
habits.—2. You must write to the agents of the 
sewing-machine 3*ou name for the shuttle that suits 
it. We are glad that you and 3*our fellow-servants 
like our paper so much. You express yourself well, 
and write a good free hand. 

Lily of the Valley. —You are too 3*oung by seven 
3*cars. Your best plan is to join an “ ambulance 
class ” and obtain a certificate, and if possible a 
medal. At the same time procure a small manual 
called Sick-Nursing at Home (Upcott Gill, 170, 
Strand, W.C.), and learn it thoroughly. This is 
the best advice we can gi\*e you, being a practical 
as xvell as theoretical preparation. There are 
some children’s hospitals where girls are taken for 
training at the earlier age of twenty-one. See 
what we said to “ Laughing Water.” 

M. Wilson. —Apply to the Governesses’ Association 
in Ireland, Hon. Sec., Se3*mour Bushe, Esq., 
3, Lower Leeson Street, Dublin. A registry is 
kept there for those who are certificated. 

Erica. —You will find full directions how to make a 
“ stamp snake ” in vol. iii., p. 333, with an illustra¬ 
tion. It would look better still if made of white 
and black bone or wooden buttons. 

Frances.—T ell your mother, and ask her to forbid it. 

Esmond. —Place the matter in your father’s hands, 
and ask for his interference and protection from 
such an offence and persecution. 

“A Universal Plague ” gives promise of writing a 
good hand, but it is not yet formed. 

Rose. —You may do what 3*our parents give you free 
leave to do. 

“ Laughing Water ” (Sydney).—The prescribed age 
is from twenty-five to forty, with few exceptions. 
Very young people are too liable to catch disease, 
and not suitable for attendance on older persons. 

Miss Hall and Tops3*. —We are continually repeat¬ 
ing the rule of this paper to persons asking for 
trade addresses. To give them would be to adver¬ 
tise, and advertisements are matters of pecuniary 
profit. Magazines and other papers are highly 
paid for them. We regret that we cannot oblige 
you by giving the addresses you desire. 

A Maid of Twenty Summers. —You are a minor, 
and 3*ou have no legal right to leave home so long 
as your father can support you. Even had you at¬ 
tained 3’our majority the Divine law would prohibit 
your acting in opposition to his will. You should 
remain at home and do your duty in that narrow 
and private sphere for xvhich God’s Providence has 
seen you best fitted. If 3*011 wish to be “ up and 
doing,” you will find plent3* to do in subduing your 
proud and independent spirit, which is anxious to 
gain the mastery over your filial allegiance and 
obligations of gratitude to your father. We cannot 
pick and choose our work, nor shape our own 
course in life. Humility, obedience, self-abnega¬ 
tion, and an effort to serve and make those happy 
amongst whom God has cast your lot, will offer you 
a difficult sphere of work ; and you will find plenty 
of “ scope for doing what is useful,” with a precious 
harvest in prospect. See Prov. xvi. 32 ; Col.iii. 20 ; 
Eph. vi. 1, 2, 3. One of 3*our most important duties 
is to set a good example to your sisters—a grave 
responsibility. 

Dora. —To marry a man who is of a different faith to 
3*our own is a very serious and dangerous step to 
take. “ How can two walk together except they 
be agreed ? ” You appear, also, from your writing, 
spelling, and mode of expressing yourself, to be of 
a different rank in life ; and this would be another 
cause of danger to 3*our future happiness. (You 
say he is “a gentleman.”) Marriage is a very 
serious matter, and you should pray for guidance 
and wisdom. 

Mother’s Darling. —We must request our corre¬ 
spondents not to send us pieces of hair. Yours 
seems to be auburn. 
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THE POETRY OF 
MOTION. 

By DORA DE BLAQUIERE. 


The further we travel in this line of 
thought, the quicker we are to see that 
the great need of the present moment is 
a system of home exercises, without ap¬ 
paratus, with no special room assigned to 
their practice, and requiring no expensive 
outlay; but which, if practised for a 
quarter of an hour each day, regularly, 
will turn the round backs of stooping girls 
into upright and graceful figures; and 
will also give aid to the mothers and 
sisters, and add years, it may be, to their 
lives, and a renewed brightness to each 
da)\ The morning, while dressing, is the 



FIG. I.—ARM EXERCISE. EXTENDED. 


FIG. 2.—ARM EXERCISE. 
RETURNED TO SHOULDERS. 



FIG. 3.—EXERCISE FOR THE WAIST. 
EXCELLENT IN DIGESTIVE AND 
LIVER DERANGEMENTS. 


4.—EXERCISE FOR THE MUSCLES OF THE 
BACR—TO REDUCE CORPULENCY. 


FIG. 5.—EXERCISE FOR ELASTICITY OF 
BODY. 
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easiest time for their practice, for we are then 
free from any article of dress, and the corset 
especially, which constrains the figure, and 
prevents the perfect play of the muscles. 

A celebrated American, however, declares 
that he prefers the evening, when going to 
bed ; and that a “ hand-bath ” should be taken 
afterwards, as a sure cure, according to him, 
for restlessness and insomnia. But even while 
relating his own experience, he remarks that 
“ What is one man’s meat may be another 
man’s poison ” ; so that each person may select 
the time that appears the best for their own 
constitution and well-being. 

We have, in our first article, discussed and 
illustrated the best methods of standing and 
walking, and this forms the first step towards 
physical culture. In standing, the weight of 
the body must be thrown upon the ball of the 
foot, so much so, that although you may be 
still resting upon the heels, you are bearing 
but little weight upon them. The test that 
you are standing properly is that, if you be, 
you can rise from the heels without swaying 
the body forward from the ankles, or bending 
it from the waist. 

The second thing to be learnt is correct 
breathing. You will have noticed, no doubt, 
how much stress is now laid upon this matter. 
There are four modes of respiration, all of 
which you must comprehend. The first I shall 
mention is that movement of the upper chest, 
called “ clavicular breathing,” which is the 
wrong and improper kind. The only true and 
healthful method is the “ diaphragmatic ac¬ 
tion.” To obtain this, the chest should be 
raised, or what is called “active,” and fixed 
by muscular effort entirely independent of the 
breathing. Raise and lower the chest 
muscularly, at the same time drawing back 
the abdomen. When you have placed your¬ 
self in this position, place the tips of your 
fingers in front, on the line of the waist, and 
take a deep breath very slowly through the 
nostrils. You should then feel below your 
fingers a perceptible forward movement. Hold 
the breath a moment, and then exhale it as 
slowly as you inhaled it, and do this until 
you understand completely the method of 
“abdominal breathing.” “Intercostal,” or 
side breathing is the next kind, and for this 
you must place the backs of your fingers against 
the lower ribs, still keeping the line of the 
waist, and take a deep breath through the 
nostrils, and at the same time you will feel 
vour breath against } ? our fingers. Inhale 
slowly, and hold the breath, exhaling it 
slowly. 

“ Dorsal breathing ” completes the action 
of the diaphragm. Place the two thumbs on 
either side of the backbone, still on the waist¬ 
line, and taking the breath as before, 3*011 will 
feel the movement against your thumbs; 
count three while inhaling, holding, and ex¬ 
haling the breath. Avoid, in these exercises, 
any movement of the upper chest. The 
right aim should be to exercise all these 
muscles, and keep them active by using them 
simultaneously. 

The following extract is taken from a recent 
article on the subject of breathing, and will 
be found interesting to our readers, I am 
sure. 

“ Men and women do not breathe alike. 

“In a woman the breathing is from the 
thorax, or chest, while in a man it is mainly 
from the diaphragm, which is lower down. 
T'his peculiar difference is so marked that it is 
possible to recognise by it a woman disguised 
as a man, although the disguise may be fault¬ 
less in other respects. Most physiologists say 
that this difference is not due to sex, but owing 
to artificial conditions, such as the wearing of 
corsets. 

“A Philadelphia doctor made a series of in¬ 
vestigations on the subject a short time ago, 
and from this it would seem that where the 


body is unconfined the stomach moves in 
breathing, but where corsets are worn the 
breathing moves the chest. Eighty-two girls, 
from ten to twenty-two years of age, were 
examined, half of whom were of pure Indian 
blood, the others being of mixed descent. 
Seventy-five breathed from the diaphragm, 
and the other seven from the thorax or the 
side. The latter belonged to comparatively 
civilised tribes.” 

The correct position to stand in for the 
performance of these exercises is the first one, 
but with the heels slightly apart. The test of 
the correct position is, as I said before, that you 
can rise on your tiptoes, from your heels, with¬ 
out swaying the body foi ward from the ankles, 
or bending it at the waist. The first exercise 
I have selected is one of the oldest, but it is 
an invaluable one for girls ; as it develops the 
biceps and triceps muscles, and the upper arm. 
The first position is shown at Fig. 1, the 
second at Fig. 2. Do not lower the arm in 
performing it, but keep it level, and strike 
out the arms, bringing them back also strongly 
to place on the shoulder. This exercise should 
be performed ten times, gradually rising to 
twenty, counting carefully at each exercise as 
you take them in rotation. 

At Figs. 3 and 4 we show the exercises of 
the waist and body. That of the waist is 
performed by placing the hands at each side 
of the waist, and then bend the body to the 
right and then to the left, as far as possible. 
The second part of this exercise is to turn the 
body round, to the utmost extent, to the left 
and then equally so to the right ; neither mov¬ 
ing the feet nor bending the body forward, nor 
yet from side to side. Make these movements 
very slowly. Fig. 4 is also to be performed 
very slowly, without jerking or force ; feeling 
the even stretching of the muscles. Great care 
must be taken in following this advice, and in 
keeping the feet steady and firm. 

Fig. 5 is an excellent and most beneficial 
exercise, especially for “grown-ups.” Keep 
the body erect, and gradually bending both 
knees, sink by degrees in a sitting position to 
the floor, landing, if possible, on the heels. 
Directly that you have reached the lowest 
position possible, spring up to the first position 
in which 3 r ou began, standing firmly on both 
feet. I fear very few people will be able to 
manage this exercise without a few months’ 
practice every morning. It is extremely 
difficult to recover the elasticity of the knee 
muscles if once it have been lost; and a good 
rubbing with oil will often he of service in 
reducing the stiffness. The increase in the 
elasticity of the muscles of the thigh will make 
walking so much more pleasant, that it is 
worth while to persevere. 

Figs. 6 and 7 are continuations of the same 
thought, and form, also, an admirable exercise 
in securing grace of movement. The first 
(Fig. 6) part is, to put the foot forward and 
place it on the ground firmly, and as you do 
so, to sink on it, bearing your weight forward 
upon it, and assuming the position of Fig. 7. 
This should be practised till you can perform 
it easily on either the right or the left foot. 
Resume the upright position with a springy 
movement, but be graceful and slow in what 
you do at all times. In jerky-haste, grace of 
movement can never exist. 

One of the most important of our exercises 
is that at Fig. 8, called by many people the 
“ sleep producer,” from a conviction that its 
performance each night will lead to natural 
sleep. Indeed, walking about the room on 
the tips of the toes has been suggested, I 
believe, by a well-known doctor as a good 
exercise for the purpose. Placing 3^0111* feet in 
the position already taught you, rise slowly on 
your toes, lifting the heels as far as possible 
from the floor. Rest, or poise yourself in this 
position for ten seconds, then allow the heels 
to touch the floor, but do not come down 


heavily, nor sway the body in any degree. 
Rise quite high enough to walk on the toes, 
and persevere till you can perform the exercise 
fifty times without fatigue ; but do not exceed 
ten times, for at least a fortnight, with any of 
these exercises if you have not performed them 
before. 

And now I must mention here several 
exercises which I have not thought it needful 
to illustrate, as they can be learnt by any¬ 
one easily. The exercises of Pigs. 3 and 4 
should be practised for the neck, as well to 
give strength to the muscles of the neck and 
throat, as to conquer the bad habit of hanging 
the head. First, bend the head backwards 
and forwards ten times, then from side to side 
ten times; and then turn the head round 
slowly from left to right, till a perfect profile 
be formed when looking direct over each 
•shoulder successively. Keep the head up and 
the body fixed. There are numbers of the 
exercises performed with dumb-bells that can 
be better performed without them ; such as 
extending the arms on each side, and bringing 
them to meet in front, holding them down on 
each side, and raising them to meet over the 
head, and keeping the arms stiff and quite 
straight. Lastly, the exercise now so fashion¬ 
able of making full and complete circles with 
each arm successively; first a forward sweep 
and then a reverse one to the back. Ten 
times is the utmost that these should be 
practised, and even less. I have no doubt 
many of ni3 r girl readers will know these 
exercises well, the latter being a favourite one 
for Indian clubs. 

The following are the celebrated Dr. 
Schreber’s exercises in the exact order of 
rhythmic gestures recommended by him. 

f. Describe a circular movement with each 
arm, twenty times in succession. Extend the 
arms forward, outwards and upwards, thirt) 7 
times in succession, taking eight or ten deep 
inspirations between each series. 

2. Execute a circular movement from the 
waist, swaying the upper part of the body 
slowly round, the hands resting on the hips, 
thirty times. 

3. Extend the leg as nearly at right angles 
with the body as possible, twelve times a side, 
taking eight or ten deep inspirations between 
each series. 

4. Extend and bend the foot twenty times 
each side, and perform the gesture of reaping 
or sawing thirty times. Bend the knee 
rapidly twenty times, and take eight or ten 
inspirations. 

5. Raise the arm swiftly and rapidly, as in 
the action of throwing a lance, twelve times in 
succession; throw out both arms simul¬ 
taneously twenty or thirty times, and take 
from eight to ten deep inspirations. 

6. Trot on one spot, resting the hands on 
the hips, and lifting the feet briskly, one to 
three hundred times, and take eight or ten 
deep inspirations. 

7. Jump with the hands on the hips, and 
the head and the body erect, fifty or one 
hundred times, and take eight or ten in¬ 
spirations. 

The orderly execution of these movements 
takes about half an hour. They should have 
intervals of repose between them ; but all the 
vigour and heartiness possible should be put 
into them ; every gesture being simple, resolute 
and well-defined, each separated by a distinct 
pause from the preceding and following 
movements. Be careful to avoid fatigue, 
distress, and exhaustion, and preserve the 
feeling of pleasure in motion if possible. I 
have taken these exercises at full length from 
a well-known writer, whose book on health is 
admirable in every wa3 7 , because since the 
first article appeared we have had so many 
queries on the subject, and entreaties for some 
simple, plain rules which could be exactly 
followed, either for the instruction of teachers 
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or the help of adults. These exercises are 
excellent for both purposes, and everyone can 
comprehend them. 

In conclusion, I must say, that upon the 
art of standing correctly all the health and 
beauty of the person depends. The poising of 
the body allows nature to perform all her 
functions, and prevents the fatigue which 
makes walking a pain and grief to most women 
and even young girls. Holding the chest 
erect lifts all the organs into a proper 
position; the abdomen drawn back, and the 
body poised on the balls of both feet, is the 
position intended by Dame Nature. Most 
girls throw the shoulders back, settle the 


weight on the heels; or else they huddle up 
the shoulders, compress the chest, and round 
their backs. You have only to observe how 
women walk in the eternal procession of the 
London streets, to correct your own faults, 
and learn where everyone fails in grace and 
beauty. 

A few more words as to Figs. 9 and 10. 
The first represents the correct method of 
going up-stairs. The usual way of mounting 
is in a stooping attitude, which effectually 
prevents proper breath being taken, or the 
expansion of the lungs, so needful to in¬ 
creased exertion. Very little fatigue is felt if 
the proper attitude be preserved. Fig. 10 



FIG. 8.—RISING ON THE TOES. 



FIG. 9.—THE CORRECT METHOD OF GOING 
UP-STAIRS. 


represents the modern method of playing 
battledore and shuttlecock, for one’s own 
personal amusement and exercise; and that 
is, to play it high enough, to make it really 
exercise. Not the stupid pastime which is 
dangerous, as well as foolish, of hitting the 
shuttlecock up and down endlessly, and count¬ 
ing to see how many times you can keep it up. 
This is not exercise, and only fatigues the 
head, eyes, and brain. 
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CHAl’TER XXIII. 


THE EVES OF THE BLIND MENTALLY 
AND PHYSICALLY ARF. OPENED 


TO NEW LIGHT. 



MARSH MARIGOLDS. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “My Lady Marjorie,” etc. 


Shortly after Ethel arrived at the farm 
Marion was sent to recuperate, and a 
fresh interest was added to the lives of 
those whose horizon had hitherto been 
so narrow. Mrs. Trelawney and Elbe 
took flight for the sunny south, and 
spent some time in the Riviera, so that, 
as the good lady said, “ there should be 
no possibility of falling back into the 
groove which she considered so un¬ 
healthy for the young girls.” 

“Weshall all have fresh experiences 
to tell one another,” she wrote, “and we 
must never again permit ourselves to 
become absorbed in one pursuit.” 

“Take that, dear Ethel, as a text,” 
said Ruth as she laid the letter down. “ I 
shall, for I declare I hav6 got ‘ marshes 
on the brain,’ and shall become hope¬ 
lessly insane on the subject of draining, 
etc., if I don’t turn about in time.” 

“Not much fear,” laughed her father; 
“ our Ruth has a healthy mind in a 
healthy body, and is the centre of all 
our interests to such an extent, that she 
will never get half a chance to become 
preoccupied in her own hobbies.” 

Ethel caught herself in the beginning 
of a sigh just in time, she was wishing 
she had the cheerful nature of Ruth. 
Then she sprang forward to help Mr. 
Marphell as he felt for the way to the 
garden, and gave herself up to the 
delightful task of entertaining the poor 
man. Needless to say she" found no 
opportunity to brood over her own life’s 
sorrow while trying to alleviate such a 
present affliction as was this. 

“ Really, Ethel,” said Ruth, one da)', 
“ I do not know how to thank you enough 
for the pleasure you give my father; you 
have a gift for narrative, he says, and 
express your thoughts in the most 
picturesque manner. You have shown 
him Italy as he never saw it before. At 
present I am so bus)' that I cannot 
devote myself to him, and our small 
round of events is so quickly disposed of, 
that it leaves him too much time for 
apprehension with regard to the opera¬ 
tion which is to decide his future.” 

“ You make me very happy to think I 


am of use,” said Ethel. “I 
had dreamed of being all in 
all to my own dear father, 
but now there does not seem 
anything for my willing 
hands to do.” 

“You are practically Mrs. 
Trelawney’s eldest daugh¬ 
ter,” said Ruth, “and it 
lies with you to give her 
great pleasure.” 

“ Oh, Ellie is a host, she 
fills all the gaps,” cried 
Ethel. 

“ You have never looked 
for any to fill, have you ? ” 
asked Ruth, cuttingdeep, as 
a good surgeon should do. 

“No, I had my own life’s 
purpose,” said Ethel, softly. 

Ruth smiled, worked on 
for a few minutes, and then 
took up the broken thread. 

“ And now I say to you. drift. Don’t 
make any way for yourself, but wait and 
see what falls to those kind, willing 
hands to do. Ethel, if you only could 
see it, your face is in itself a kind of 
benediction ; it shows the warm heart 
only waiting appeals. You have run off 
the track for a few years, following a 
chimera of duty, instead of taking what 
fell to your hand. Go back to Mrs. 
Trelawney and wait as I say; providence 
will not be hurried. We poor human 
creatures are in such a hurry, we seem to 
forget we are a part of eternity. And who 
would believe that I, Ruth Marphell, could 
preach a sermon. Still I do believe I have 
been preaching; do excuse me, Ethel.” 

“ You preach me more sermons than 
you know,” replied Ethel, warmly; 
“you are an impetus to me when you 
little suspect it.” 

“ Is not that Cousin Rufus in Frank’s 
phaeton,” cried Ruth in some excite¬ 
ment, throwing down her rake. “ Oh, 
Ethel, they are come for father. Frank 
said he would not let him know the day 
for fear he should be too much agitated.” 

The two girls ran to the house, where 
there was general rejoicing in the arrival 
of the beloved visitors. Nothing was 
said of the operation. 

“ Cousin Rufus and I are going to 
take your father off for a little change,” 
said Frank, with a meaning glance at 
the family. “We shall see Dr. Hein- 
zelmann before we return, and he will be 
able to appoint a day for the operation.” 

“ Father has gained ten pounds since 
you saw him last, Frank,” cried Lionel. 
“ I weigh him in the barn every week.” 

“He does look well,” rejoined Frank, 
cheerily, “ and we will take good care of 
him in town, you may be sure.” 

Frank drew Mrs. Marphell out of the 
room, for he saw she was on the eve of 
tears. 

“Do not let him suspect anything,” 
said he. “ Control yourself, dearest 
friend, for a few minutes. He must not 
know it until he is in the operating-chair, 
he is too anxious to regain his sight, as 
you know, to be calm, and everything 


depends on his condition of nerves and 
health.” 

Mrs. Marphell in a moment regained 
her self-possession, and was one of the 
gayest of the party until farewells were 
said. It was only to be expected then 
that she should break down and feel the 
time intolerably long until Frank’s tele¬ 
gram followed by the letter arrived. 

“Dearest mother,” he wrote, “we 
felt like horrible brutes leading a lamb 
to the slaughter. Dear old father was 
so perfectly unsuspicious. We drove at 
once to Heinzelmann after luncheon ; he 
was ready for us, with assistant oculists. 
I was afraid Cousin Rufus would turn 
coward ; he was as pale as death, so I 
insisted he should not remain during the 
operation, but I of course was there. 
Father thought that a more careful 
examination was in progress than usual. 
He did not know that the knife had been 
used until it was all over, and the eye 
bound up, thanks to the skill of the 
great oculist. There was, therefore, no 
shock to the nerves, a very important 
factor in a case of this kind. As he 
rose from the chair, he said to Dr. 
Heinzelmann, ‘ I shall be very much 
obliged to you if you will tell me how 
soon you can perform the operation of 
which you spoke last time I was here.’ 
The doctor smiled and took both his 
hands—I thought he was going to kiss 
him—and said, 1 It is over, mein friend, 
and well over. I shall see you again 
to-morrow.’ 

“'What is over, Frank?’ said the 
dear father as we went out—I made a 
sign to Rufus not to speak—he was 
trembling like an aspen, and all his 
ruddy colour gone—and then I owned up 
in as quiet a way as possible. I knew by 
the way that father held my hand what 
a relief it was to him to feel the dreaded 
ordeal was over ; and now you must be 
patient for several days, dearest mother; 
human skill has done its utmost, and we 
must not hurry the result.” 

Day by day came either letter or 
telegram from Frank for the next two 
weeks, and then quite unexpectedly to 
the family the carriage appeared at the 
top of the hill, and Frank waved his 
whip over his head in greeting. Mr. 
Marphell sat by him in front, and Cousin 
Rufus was standing on the back seat, 
waving his handkerchief wildly, hurrah¬ 
ing at the top of his voice. No sooner 
did the horses draw up at the garden 
gate than Mr. Marphell sprang down 
and held out his arms to his wife. 

“ Ritchie, my darling Ritchie,” cried 
he. “ Thank God ! i can see.” 

For a few moments there was such a 
wild uproar of excitement, that the 
horses more than half made up their 
minds to run away, but concluded to 
join in the festive hour by a general 
smash-up of the carriage against the 
barn, which blocked their way; after 
which they stood like lambs, permitting 
Lionel’s amateur efforts at unharnessing 
with amiable if contemptuous snorts. 

[To be continued.) 
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LITTLE MOTHER’S HOUSE: HOW SHE 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE INNER SANCTUARY.” 

few years later we 
see another phase. A 
phase, shall I say, or a 
development ? for so 
surely did the spirit of 
the one grow from the 
beginnings that we 
have watched, as blos¬ 
soms expand from 
buds or fruit from 
flower. 

By this time Charlie has reached manhood, 
and the “baby” Hope is entering on her 
“ teens,” a bright, affectionate maiden, but 
wilful and wayward at times. AVhich of 
these two most needed the mother’s guiding 
hand it were difficult to say, while the three 
between them are hardly less wanting. 

And just when it would seem that she is 
most needed, needed not so much as house¬ 
mother as in the character of companion and 
confidante, she is laid low; not actually 
taken from them, ah, no,—they have to thank 
God for that, but drawn apart from then- 
active life, bidden to “ stand and wait,” instead 
of “ to serve.” 

It is not easy for Mary Lawrence to ac¬ 
quiesce in this at first; she has served so long 
and so earnestly it does not seem possible 
that she can draw aside and see others doing 
lamely the work she has done so well. 

But the threads have given way; “over¬ 
strain,” the doctor says, and to herself she is 
forced to acknowledge that she has been “ too 
busy,” yet even now it is hard to see how she 
could have done less. 

Of her, like many others, it may be said 
that she “in a short time fulfilled a long 
time ; ” in many cases the overstrained corcl 
breaks off short, but with her, while it can never 
again be drawn back to its original tension, 
there is no breaking in twain, life has still some 
music for her, she will yet see that for herself 
and others, service has become a sacrament. 

From henceforth she is chained to her 
couch ; a mysterious relaxing of the muscles 
of the spinal cord has stopped for ever in this 
life the “ceaseless journeying to and fro” of 
the busy feet, only with hands and head can 
she now work for those she loves. 

Only ? 

From that couch the strong youths gather 
strength to take up their daily crosses and 
face the rough ways of the breadwinner’s 
world, while the man whose grey head 
stoops under the weight of cares that come 
from disappointed hopes and ambitions, feels 
his burden dwindle and dwarf by the side of a 
load he would have shrunk from facing. 

And the house takes its rule from this 
centre, not less really than when she saw into 


every detail with watchful eyes, but it would 
seem as if some magician had smoothed away 
the frets and worries, for they come not into 
the quiet room ; if anything goes wrong, or 
failure has to be written across mistaken 
efforts, it is, “ Don’t let mother know of it,” 
a jealous care striving to keep away all that 
might disturb even in thought. 

But they can rarely succeed in hiding any¬ 
thing, try as they may; she has eyes that 
read through all attempts at disguise, and the 
lads’ troubles find an outlet to a sympathetic 
hearing, the child’s vexations are soothed, and 
the weary man’s heart is comforted afresh 
continually. 

Fler room is a haven where it is always 
smooth water now, but the vessels that come 
there for shelter little know how deep below 
the surface there is a current that it is hard 
to stem sometimes. 

Naturally now that her active help is with¬ 
drawn, the younger members of the family 
are thrown on their own resources, for though 
she is quick to discern any case of trouble or 
perplexity, they rarely allow it to be betrayed. 

By virtue of her sex, Hope is deputy-house¬ 
keeper, although she has less practical wisdom 
than any of the brothers above her. Robin, 
the next to her in age, is still a schoolboy, but 
'Willie and Jim are like their elder brother, 
fairly floated in life, although in rather humbler 
ways. 

Charlie had gained the scholarship at fourteen, 
which took him to King’s Lynn for two years, 
and after that, he had by help of a friend once 
before mentioned, entered an accountant’s 
office with an influence behind him that 
assured his position and likely advance. 

Neither of the other two had been quite so 
brilliant in school-work, and when steady 
plodding had carried them to the top form, 
they were called upon to decide what the next 
step should be, and with little or no influential 
help behind them they took the work that 
came to their hands, not thinking to complain 
if it was uncongenial, or to question what 
social status it might place them in. 

Jimmie’s taste for machinery led him to the 
ironworks in the district, and at the foundry he 
found a place he could fill, and being strong 
physically and of a good courage morally, he 
bid fair to win his way even with associates 
none of the best. 

Willie was cast in a more sensitive mould; 
machinery and men had alike small attraction 
for him, and although not a scholar as far as 
scholastic brilliancy went, he was a lover of 
books. His fondness for them led him to seek 
work at a printer’s, and although the situation 
offered him was one of the humblest, and the 
work tedious and dirty, yet he gave his mind 
to the doing of it, and an intelligent interest 
made him already remarked as reliable and 
worthy of promotion. 



When stoning raisins, instead of using 
water to cleanse the knife use flour ; keep a 
saucer with flour in at your side and dip the 
knife in it occasionally. You will be surprised 
to find how much quicker and more pleasantly 
your work will be done. 

Always have your meat well washed be¬ 
fore it is cooked. It not only removes all 
impurities of dirt, but also washes away the 
blood, which is indigestible, unwholesome, 
and a means of conveying disease. In the 
law of Moses it was specially enjoined upon 
the Israelites that they were not to eat blood 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

in any form, and modern science teaches us 
that disease is conveyed from animals to men 
in this way. This was afterwards confirmed 
to us Christians by St. Peter when he was 
called upon to decide which of these laws were 
binding upon us (Acts xv. 20, 29). Every 
Jewess is carefully taught to observe the pre¬ 
caution of washing the meat, and there is no 
doubt but that this and similar observances 
accounts for a marvellous immunity among 
their people from diseases transmitted through 
the blood. 

Your cook will probably tell you that meat 
will not roast or fry if wet, but there is no 


KEPT IT. 

It was he who in spare hours devoted him¬ 
self to assisting Hope in her endeavours to 
keep home homelike and attractive as it had 
always been; he was always the best cook of 
them all, and now that occasion called out his 
powers, he astonished all by his achievements. 
The dainties that found their way to the sick¬ 
room were mostly of his manufacture—many 
of them found out of his scant earnings—for 
the household pUrse had grown but little 
heavier with the passing years. 

No one seemed to understand quite so well 
as Willie the fancies and wishes of the in¬ 
valid ; for one thing they were so rarely ex¬ 
pressed, only intuitive sympathy could have 
guessed at them; but he seemed never to 
forget how in childish complaints he had been 
always the last to recover, and the weariness of 
enforced idleness had never quite faded from 
his mind. 

Often he would hark back to what “ mother ” 
used to do and say in days she had long 
forgotten herself, and of a truth she reaped 
now the fruits of seed that she was sometimes 
amazed to find was still vital. 

Outside observers, and those who called 
themselves friends of the family, were of one 
mind in pitying the unfortunate sufferer and the 
children who suffered with her; they could see 
the hard outlines of a case that seemed to have 
been cruelly used by fate ; they could not see 
the Providence that ruled out the lines and 
substituted a soft radiancy of glory instead. 
“It was hard that just when she might be 
beginning to enjoy her children, she should be 
cut off from their society in this way,” so they 
said ; but they did not say it to herself or they 
would certainly have heard differently. 

She would have said that there had not been 
a day in their lives since first God had given 
them to her when she had not enjoyed her 
children with a joy that needed no words to 
express it; as for the years of toil spent for 
them, did these not seem to her as but one 
year, because—like Jacob—of the love borne 
unto them. And could anyone who had once 
seen what an inner sanctuary the sick-room 
became in this house have questioned the 
patent fact that there were few pleasures 
found outside of it; that here the boys verging 
on manhood found a companionship more 
perfect than any other could ever be, and were 
in small danger of being led away by other 
attractions, when the chief one lay here. 

So we see how in the highest sense Little 
Mother kept not only her house as a home, but 
kept the love and fealty of its every member; 
she had wasted no portion of any one talent, 
f she wanted not the least shadow of the reward, 
and was already hearing in her inner soul the 
“ Well done ” of the Judge of all service. 

Lucy. H. Yates. 

[the end.] 


reason why it should be left so; it should be 
afterwards dried in a cloth and thickly floured. 
Only do not wash any meat till it is to be 
used. It must not be put away wet. 

Always keep a lump of whiting in the 
house, in case of burns or scalds. It is a 
marvellous healer, if applied at once wet and 
kept moistened; plaster the burnt or scalded 
place with it in the consistency of cream, 
and renew it as fast as it dries. It cool.-, 
and relieves the pain, and when cured leaves 
no mark. 


C. M. Finn. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


BA 


Such a pitiful, tear-stained, bewildered little 
face it was—Molly’s heart would have been 
hard, indeed, not to have softened at the sight 
of it. But her voice had no softness in it. 
Bab must learn that she was not to be inter¬ 
rupted at preparation time. 

“I’m busy now, Bab. I can’t stop a 
moment. I have not looked at my Virgil yet, 
and I’ve ever so much Euclid to do.” 

Bab held out her exercise-book, open at a 
much-blotted, untidy page, covered with figures. 
“ Oh, Molly, this fraction won’t come out; 
and I don’t know what the problems mean. 
I can’t do any of them. Miss Monro said I 
might ask you to help me.” 

“ How can I help you ? ” returned Molly 
sharply. “I have not time to do my own 
work. I shall begin to wish mother had 
never sent you to the High School, Bab, if you 
bother so. Here, let me look at it. Is that 
the way you multiply fractions ? Really, Bab, 
it’s disgraceful you should be so backward. I 
wonder Miss Monro doesn’t ask the head 
mistress to put you down to the second 
form.” 

“ She says I must go down if I can’t do my 
arithmetic better,” faltered Bab, with a 
trembling lip. 

It had been a proud moment for little Bab 
when she had been able to write home after 
the entrance examination, and say she was 
placed in the third form. She and her mother 
had feared the second form would be her fate. 
For Bab was not clever like her elder sister 
Molly. Molly’s career had been a triumphant 
one in the High School. She had gone up 
a form a term, and was now head of the 
upper fifth, and straining every nerve to pass a 
sufficiently good examination to be placed in 
the sixth. Bab had the adoring love for 
Molly which a shy delicate child often has 
for a more brilliant sister. She was more 
ambitious for Molly than even Molly was for 
herself, and regarded her coming examination 
as one of the great events of the century. 

Nothing but the fear of being sent down to 
the second form would have driven her to 
interrupt Molly, deep in the mysteries of Virgil 
and Euclid. It would have been bad enough 
to have been placed in the second form at first; 
to be sent down to it after having been a third- 
form girl for a month was a disgrace too bitter 
to be thought of without tears. 

Molly saw the tears plainly enough, but she 
decided it was best to take no notice of them. 
She really had no time to spend on Bab till 
the examination was over. And Bab ought 
to learn to rely on herself. 

“There! I can’t waste another moment, 
Bab,” she exclaimed impatiently, after making 
a few hasty corrections in Bab’s work. I’ve 
more to do already than I shall get through 
to-night. You don’t want me to be beaten 
by Alice Lloyd, do you ? ” It was a curious 
question, and Molly thought it was so, as she 
saw the colour rush into Bab’s small face. 

“ No, I know you don’t,” she added hastily. 

“ But if I have to do your lessons as well as mv 
own, I run a good chance of getting beaten, 

I can tell you. So run off and let me get 
back to my work. If you can’t do that easy 
arithmetic by yourself, you had better go down 
to the second form. I was afraid they had 
placed you too high.” 

Bab did not speak again. She crept away, 
and closed the door softly behind her. She 
was saying to herself that she would never— 
never—never go to Molly in any trouble again. 

Merry voices came up to her from the 
schoolroom where the younger girls in the 
boarding-house who had not studies of their 
own sat in the evenings. They had finished 


B: A HIGH SCHOOL STO 

By Mrs. HENRY CLARKE, M.A. 

their work and were having a game before 
supper. Bab felt she could not go down to 
them at once. There was a little disused 
room at the top of the stairs where boxes 
were piled up and old books and exercise- 
books were put away. Bab crept in there and 
sat down on a box behind the door till she 
could stop her tears. She would not for the 
world have allowed the girls to guess how 
unkind Molly had been. 

There was a pile of exercise-books on the 
box, and as she pushed the pile aside to make 
room for herself it toppled over and fell to 
the ground. She hurriedly picked the books 
up. One or two had fallen apart and she saw 
they were arithmetic exercise-books. The 
next moment a thrill went over her from head 
to foot. She was looking at the fractions she 
had been toiling hopelessly at all the evening. 
Looking at them neatly worked out with every 
answer marked correct, and the bold red cross 
at the end which was Miss Monro’s sign of 
approval. Bab mechanically turned the book 
over and looked at the label. It was Molly’s 
book of a year and a half ago. Molly had 
been in the third form then, and had been 
doing the same arithmetic as Bab was doing 
now. The fractions were at the beginning of 
the book. All Bab’s arithmetic for weeks 
and weeks to come was worked clearly out 
in the following pages. 

Bab stood with the book in her hand staring 
miserably down at it. Here was a way out of 
her troubles. And nobody would know. 
Nobody need ever know. A nd she need not 
copy the work, only look over it to get the 
help Molly ought to have given her, that Miss 
Monro had said she might give her. It wasn’t 
really cheating-. So Bab talked to her¬ 

self yet not deceiving herself for an instant. 
And suddenly with a little backward toss of 
the head and lips tightly pressed together she 
flung the book on the box, where it slipped and 
fell behind, and went hurriedly out of the room. 

Miss Monro called Bab up to her desk next 
morning while the girls were leaving the room 
for the recreation-hour. She had Bab’s arith¬ 
metic open before her. She and Bab gazed 
silently at it for a moment, Bab winking hard 
to keep back her tears. 

“ You see, Bab, it’s worse than ever.” 

“Yes, I know,” came in a scarcely-audible 
voice. 

“ And you have not even attempted the 
problems. The first was such an easy one.” 

Bab was silent. 

“ Yet I am sure you are doing your best,” 
went on Miss Monro’s gentle voice. “ I 
think the work is too hard for you. Now in 
the second form-” 

Bab found her voice, a pleading tragic little 
voice that went to Miss Monro’s heart. 

“ Oh, please, please let me try a little more ! 

I will try so hard. I do want to stay here.” 

“ And I want you to stay here, Bab. But 
unless you can keep up with the others you 
must go down. You see that, don’t you ? ” 

“ Yes, Miss Monro,” said Bab faintly. 

“ But we will try for another week,” went 
on Miss Monro more cheerfully. “Molly will 
help you with your home-work. Y r ou told her 
I said she might, didn’t you ? ’’ 

“ Y^es,” Bab whispered. 

“ Very well then, let us see what you can 
do. We are going on with these problems 
this week. You understand my explanations 
just now, I hope ? ” 

“It seems so easy when you explain,” an¬ 
swered Bab, looking up with her shy, beautiful 
dark eyes. “ It’s at home when I am working 
by myself that I get so muddled up.” 

“ You certainly do get * muddled up,’ as you 
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call it,” laughed Miss Monro with a glance 
at Bab’s book. But there was no edge of 
scorn in her kindly laugh, and it did not hurt 
Bab. She went away from the interview 
her book under her arm, resolving to 
be up at daybreak next morning so that she 
might get extra time to think over her home¬ 
work. She felt more miserable than ever at 
the thought of being'exiled from her form. 

For a week or two, by working early and 
late, and lying awake at night thinking out 
her problems, Bab was able to do better 
work. But her pale cheeks and heavy eyes 
betrayed the secret of her working overtime, 
and Miss Day, who managed the boarding¬ 
house, sharply forbade any more early rising, 
and took Bab’s books away from her an hour 
before supper. 

There came an evening when Bab’s head 
ached, and the figures on the paper danced up 
and down before her, and not a single sum 
would come right. But blurred and unsteady 
as the pages appeared in the book she gazed 
at, there was a clear and vivid picture before 
Bab’s inward vision. The picture of that 
exercise-book of Molly’s behind the box up¬ 
stairs ! All the problems she could not solve 
were worked out clearly there. She could get 
it easily. A glance or two and all her troubles 
would be over. 

She lifted her head and looked furtively 
round the room. Miss Day was sitting by 
the fire reading a letter. The other girls were 
busy over their work. Even the dog was 
sound asleep on the rug at Miss Day’s feet. 
Bab, at other times, had sprung up from her 
seat without caring to see if she was watched 
or not. All the girls were free to go and 
come just as they would have been at home. 
They were entirely trusted. It was the noble 
custom of the school. But to-night little 
Bab’s tired, miserable eyes went furtively 
round the room, and then she softly pushed 
her chair back and stole away with noiseless 
steps. In the hall she paused, listening, her 
hand on her lips, the colour coming and going 
in her face, then she fled upstairs to the little 
box-room at the corner of the landing. 

Molly was at the school-house that evening. 
Every month the mistresses and the elder girls 
met to have a friendly evening together. 
Holly was so busy she would gladly have 
stayed away if she had dared to, but head 
mistresses’ invitations are like royal ones, not 
to be lightly refused ; so Molly, looking very 
fresh and pretty in her white frock and blue 
ribbons, was one of the party assembled in 
the drawing-room of the school-house. 

A great deal of merry talk was going on, 
but Molly kept a little aloof. Her heart was 
with her books, and she was inwardly grumbling 
at being forced to waste her time in such 
aimless dissipation as this. She was glad 
when Miss Monro came and sat down on the 
sofa at her side. Miss Monro was always 
ready to talk of just what interested you 
most. She had no pet subjects of her own to 
thrust upon you. She seemed to live for other 
people. Y r ou could always be sure of her 
help and sympathy. And Molly began 
eagerly to speak to her about her examination. 
Miss Monro listened to Molly’s questions and 
answered them just as fully and readily as 
Molly had expected. But when Molly paused, 
thinking of some other point she wanted 
advice on, Miss Monro said quickly— 

“Molly, I am anxious about Bab.” 

Molly’s blue eyes looked wonderingly at 
her. 

“ About Bab, Miss Monro ? ” 

“ Yes. I am afraid she is too anxious about 
her work. You have been helping her with her 
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arithmetic, haven’t you ? Have you noticed 
how pale she is ? ” 

Molly hesitated. A little flush came into her 
cheeks. “ She has been working before break¬ 
fast. Miss Day found it out and put a stop to 
it.” She hesitated, and then honestly spoke 
out. “ I have not been helping her, Miss 
Monro. I have not had time to help her. Bab 
knows that. I have scarcely seen her lately, 
except at meal-times.” 

Miss Monro did not speak for a moment. 
She sat looking away from Molly, her grave 
gentle face full of sorrowful thought. Molly 
felt rebuked by her silence somehow, and added 
hastily, “ I really have a tremendous lot to do, 
Miss Monro. There doesn’t seem time for any¬ 
thing but the examination. It is so important 
I should do well.” 

“ I know, dear,” said Miss Monro. “ I have 
felt just as you do, Molly.” She stopped and 
then said abruptly : “I should like to tell you 
something about myself.” 

She did not go on, and it was not till Molly 
said, with shy eagerness, “ Won’t you tell me, 
Miss Monro ? ” that she seemed to remember 
Molly’s existence. Her thoughts had gone 
backward to some sad time in her past of which 
the memory was bitter still. 

“ Yes, I will tell you, Molly. It is not often 
I can speak of it. But when you spoke of your 
examination being so important”—she broke 
off there and turned her eyes on Molly with a 
little smile in them. “ Of course examinations 
are important if they are kept in their right 
place. But there are things more important than 
examinations. I was taught that by a very bitter 
lesson, Molly. It is that which I am going to 
tell you. You know I am not so fortunate as 
you are, I have no little sisters. But my cousin 
lived with us, she was only a year or two older 
than I was, and we were just like sisters. She 
was not very clever; we used to call her the 
domestic genius. I thought it was quite right 
that all the little home duties should fall on her 
while I devoted myself to my books. We lived 
in London and I went to the nearest high 
school. I was nearly eighteen, busily preparing 
for the London matriculation, when Annette was 
called away from home to nurse an aunt in 
Scotland. Almost her last words to me were 
to beg me to see mother did not overtire her¬ 
self. We were not rich, we only kept one ser¬ 
vant, so that there was plenty to do. 

“ I promised to look after mother. I was 
angry with Annette for thinking it necessary to 
remind me ; for after all, as I had often said to 
myself, she was my mother and Annette was 
only her niece. 

“ Annette was away for many weeks. To¬ 
wards the close of them I was asked to join a 
reading party at Cromer. I was eager, wildly 
eager to go. I wanted to escape from all the 
interruptions of home, and have a quiet time 
for my work. I went. I had been there three 


weeks when I got a telegram from home. My 
mother was very ill. They feared she was in 
imminent danger. Molly, I loved my mother 
passionately, though I had been so careless of 
her. You can understand how great the shock 
was of receiving that telegram. But the bitter¬ 
est moment was to come. When I reached 
home I found she had been ill for more than a 
week, but would not allow me to be sent for. 
Annette was with her and she did not want me. 
I had been so careless, so self-absorbed, so 
neglectful, she shrank from having me near 
her. I had lost my daughter’s place in her 
heart. It was Annette she turned to and 
wanted near her.” 

Miss Monro paused. She had spoken very 
quietly, but there was a thrill in her quiet voice 
that told how deep her feeling was. Her next 
words were said after the pause in answer to 
Molly’s unspoken question. 

“ No, Molly, she did not die. Annette nursed 
her back to health. She lived for many years 
after that. But I can never forget the bitterness 
of that time. And I never won back all I had 
lost, Molly. She tried to be just, but Annette 
was always first. She deserved to be.” 

Molly had no time to say anything in answer 
to these words, for Miss Monro was called away 
to join in a glee about to be sung; and Molly 
did not speak to her again that evening. But 
her story lingered with her, as Miss Monro had 
intended it should. The lesson had gone home. 
For she knew, as she had known all the time 
in her inmost heart of hearts, that she had been 
neglecting Bab, that she had been unkind and 
hard to her, to her own little sister whom her 
mother had entrusted to her care. 

That examination which had seemed so all- 
important, which had so filled her life as to 
shut out sisterly love and sympathy from it, 
suddenly dwindled and shrank to its right pro¬ 
portions, became a trifle, a nothing, compared 
with taking proper care of Bab. 

The lamp was burning brightly in Molly’s 
little study when she got home. There was 
a good hour yet for her work before the elder 
girls’ bed-time. But Molly could not work. 
She sat for a little while with the books open 
before her, and then went up to Bab’s cubicle. 

The big dormitory was divided into half a 
dozen little cubicles. Bab’s was nearest the 
door, and had a little window looking out over 
the lawn. 

Molly had opened the door softly, and very 
softly she drew back the curtains. She ex¬ 
pected to find Bab asleep. A dim light from 
the lamp in the corridor came through the glass 
door of the dormitory, and filtered through the 
white curtains. It was light enough for Molly 
to see the little figure kneeling on the chair, 
with her face pressed against the window, look¬ 
ing out into the darkness. 

“Why, Bab, childie, not in bed yet?” 
Molly exclaimed. 


Bab turned round with a violent start. 
Molly could see her white face and the tired 
dark eyes, with their look of frightened misery. 

If Molly had come there with her mind full 
of her examination, and no room for anything 
else, she might have noticed nothing unusual 
in Bab’s face, and gone away and left her to 
herself. But she was not thinking of the ex¬ 
amination to-night, she was thinking only of 
how she could best help Bab, and her eyes saw 
clearly that something was very wrong. .She 
went quickly up to Bab and drew her down on 
the bed beside her. 

“Bab, are you ill, darling? Is your head 
aching ? ” 

Bab shook her head without speaking. .She 
had obeyed Molly’s guiding hand, but she had 
done it stiffly, unwillingly. And the little pale 
face was set in lines of stubborn defiance. She 
did not look at Molly. 

Molly would not notice her sullen mood. 
“ Miss Monro spoke to me about you this 
evening, Bab. .She thinks your work is worry¬ 
ing you. Suppose you come and work in my 
study in the evenings—I am sure Miss Day 
will let you—and then I can help you with 
your arithmetic. 

Bab’s face began to quiver—all the stub¬ 
bornness went out of it. “ You are too busy,” 
she faltered. 

“ I’m not going to be too busy to help you, 
Bab,” said Molly stoutly. “ It was too bad of 
me to send you off as I did the other day. 
Now you come and work in my study, and we’ll 
see if we can’t tackle that terrible arithmetic. 
Why, Bab, why, you silly childie.” For Bab 
was ciying, crying with her arms tight round 
Molly and her face pressed against her shoulder. 

“ Oh, Molly, I want to tell you—I want to 
tell you ! ” she sobbed when her tears would let 
her speak. “ I can’t do it if I tell you.” 

Molly’s arms tightened round the child as 
she listened to her stammering confession. 

“ Oh, Bab, you took that book. You 
meant to copy from it ? ” she said in a tone of 
deep distress. 

“ Yes, I took it. It’s in my locker,” whis¬ 
pered Bab. “I haven’t looked at it, Alolly, 
but-” 

“ I don’t believe you would have looked at 
it, Bab,” interrupted Molly quickly. “ You 
would have put it back to-morrow. I am sure 
you would.” 

Bab did not answer. And Molly, though 
she spoke so confidently, did not feel really sure. 
She held her little sister close, as if guarding 
her from some terrible peril. 

“ Oh, Bab, Bab,” she said in a broken voice. 
“ You must always come to me when you want 
help. I shall never be too busy again to help 
you. I’ve been a bad, thoughtless sister to you, 
darling. But I will make up for it now. And 
don’t be afraid. You shall not be sent down 
to the second form.” 


A girl at the age of ten years began by 
minding babies, but did not like it, and so 
got work herself at making mouse-traps. 
This was not at a factory, but a small work¬ 
shop, where about a dozen children were 
employed. As soon as she looked old enough, 
she was taken on at a biscuit factory to put 
sweets on the top oi fancy biscuits. From 
that she went to work at mouse-traps again, 
then as a packer in a confectionery factory. 
She was next engaged to learn fur-sewing at 
three shillings a week for a whole season. 
When the season ended she found work at 
making tin match-boxes. “Larking” with 
another girl got her the “ sack,” ancl she was 
taken on at another match-box factory. From 
that she went to tin toy making, and after¬ 
wards to tin-plate works for higher wages. 
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Here she had nine shillings a week day wages, 
and stayed till the factory was burnt down. 
The confectionery season being busy then, she 
soon got work, and being handy and quick 
to learn, was transferred from one department 
to another; and then went to another confec¬ 
tionery factory where she stayed nearly three 
years, being employed chiefly in cutting lo¬ 
zenges and making samples of fancy sweets. 
A strike at the factory ended her employment 
there. She tried several other confectionery 
places, but could not get the price she asked 
for her work, and then went to a neighbour to 
learn the sewing-machine for warehouse work. 
The work, however, was too irregular, and 
fetching and carrying the bundles from the 
warehouse to the neighbour’s room was heavier 
than factory work, and so after filling in some 


time with cleaning empty houses for a house- 
agent, she got work as a tea-packer. This 
she was obliged to leave after a lew months on 
account of ill-health brought on by the strong 
odour of the tea. Depression of trade at this 
time made work very difficult to get, and after 
trying rag-sorting for a day or two and getting 
odd work at house-cleaning, she resumed the 
tin-work a few months ago. She is now doing 
well according to her own account, being ad¬ 
vanced from the cutting press to the work of 
putting together coal-scuttles, fenders, etc., 
bending and riveting the various parts to¬ 
gether. This is how a factory girl’s life was 
spent from ten to twenty years of age. 

By Frances Hicks, The New Party 

(Hodder Brothers). 
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WHEN GOD GIVES SLEEP. 

By WILLIAM T. SAWARD. 



When God gives sleep 
The hands are folded in a sweet embrace, 

And the poor heart is still ; 

The earlier peace shines in the silent face, 

Not all the world could kill; 

And the poor soul that struggled with its lot, 

Freed from the clogging now, 

Lives, where the anguish and the tears are not, 

Nor toil-stained, throbbing brow; 

Cease then, ye mourners ! wherefore do you weep, 
When God gives, to His own beloved, sleep? 

When God gives sleep 
The hands are laid across the silent breast; 

The labouring oar, 

The yoked oxen, and the sword may rest, 

To toil no more ; 

The pillowed earth is a more soothing bed 
Than softest down ; 

And sounder sleep the cold, untroubled dead, 

Beyond the town'; 

For hate and strife may tear the world asunder, 

And none release ; 

The storms may rive the mountains with high thunder, 
The grave is peace. 

The snowdrop and the violet may weep, 

They die—there is no death when God gives sleep. 

When God gives sleep 

The hands are clasped as if for evening prayer 
Said silently ; 

No sounds disturb the still devotions there, 

Till, by the sea, 

The last wave breaks upon the crumbling land, 

And one loud cry 

Summon the slumbering dead, where, on the strand, 
Earth meets the sky 

In one embrace ; deep callcth unto deep ! 

The choirs of Heaven awake from their refreshing sleep. 


HOW WE 

The teacher was very young, not out of 
her teens. But sometimes youth is a decided 
advantage. It was so with the class about 
which this little detail of pleasant experiences 
is being penned. The teacher with her fresh, 
bright, earnest loving ways speedily became 
like the old woman who lived in a shoe, as 
the nursery rhyme tells. At least, in the one 
particular of having so many children round 
her, that she did not know what to do. Nearly 
all were as warm-hearted and enthusiastic as 
their girl-leacler, and this is how the living 
pictures came about. 

Every .Saturday afternoon the majority of 
the Sunday class, and a few privileged ones 
outside, met in a kindly-granted lecture-room. 
Musical drill and action songs proved far more 
attractive than the common half-holiday pur¬ 
suits, and the interest aroused was such, that 
the young gymnasts were besought to give an 
entertainment and exhibit their pretty move¬ 
ments at least to indulgent fathers and mothers, 
possibly even to the cousins and the aunts. 

With sore misgivings on the part of the 
inexperienced trainer (whose instructions be 
it understood were simply the reminiscences 
of her own just-ended schooldays), the request 
was agreed to. Sandwiched in {o the middle of 
a much more important evening’s amusement, 
this class displayed their skill. It proved to 
be by far the most attractive feature in the 
night’s programme. Perhaps it should have 
been clearly explained that no child was over 
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thirteen years of age, while fully three-fourths 
were very much below it. 

A repetition was eagerly demanded, and to 
do the little ones justice, they were anything 
but unwilling for a second performance." But 
the rest of the items in the first arrangement 
could not be repeated, and hence arose a 
difficulty. Then the idea was started, could 
not such an experiment as living pictures be 
tried, and with the combination, occupy the 
usual hour and a half of a social congregational 
evening ? 

How that idea was worked out in a very 
simple and crude (not to say “ rude ”) fashion 
we need not tarry to tell. In several leading 
charitable institutions of the town where, as 
in many other places, concerts, readings, and 
even sales of work had been nearly played- 
out, “living pictures” had been tried as the 
latest novelty. The expense attending such 
an affair had proved the most formidable ob¬ 
stacle. Those at all accustomed to theatrical 
representations and stage properties, refused to 
assist unless robes, periwigs and all accessories 
were strictly en regie. In one case over five 
pounds had been lavished on a single dress, 
to be looked at, too, for less than five minutes. 
Any ordinary band of workers would feel ex¬ 
tinguished at once. And for one insignificant 
children’s class! It was preposterous—just 
silly presumption ! 

But a necessity had arisen. The Sunday 
school of which this class formed a part, closed 
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its year with a deficit in its funds. And this 
young teacher volunteered substantial help, if 
only friends would rally round and support 
the performance of living pictures by these 
little helpers. 

The choice of subjects came first in im¬ 
portance. Previous experience at the pre¬ 
liminary canter to which reference has already 
been made, justified the belief that “ stag'e 
fright ” would be mercifully an unknown 
quantity. The results fully justified that 
hope. The quickness of even the very tiny 
ones in understanding their character, and fall¬ 
ing at once into the required pose, was really 
wonderful. And then they did so enjoy it l 
The anxious ones were those behind the scenes. 

All ambitious, historical or mythological 
groups were quickly set aside. 'Even the 
time-honoured Alfred and the burnt cakes, or 
the suppliant queen and the inhabitants of 
Calais. With the materials at hand, anything 
very ambitious seemed to the young manager 
the certain rock to sink the venture. Then, 
too, the unavoidable economy which must 
regulate draperies and dresses, forbad high 
flights. A few yards of cheap tarlatan, a box 
of spangles, gauze-ware and clever fingers ; no 
greater outlay w’ould be wise, since this was 
altogether a venture. But still a preliminary 
and all-important item came to the front. How 
could there be pictures, without at least some¬ 
thing resembling a frame ? 

A kind friend at once volunteered to remove 
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STUDY OF A HEAD. 
(.Drawn by C. Pemgini.) 
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an ancient canvas from a large and antiquated 
carved and gilt frame, that surrounded a vene¬ 
rable forgotten family group. On inspection 
it would not certainly have held more than 
two children, without any room for scenic 
effects. So, reluctantly, that offer was de¬ 
clined “with thanks.” 

Then one of those kind-hearted, really 
handy men who are the blessing of any hard¬ 
working, small-means community, came to the 
rescue. His own children were among the 
foremost in the band, and the scanty leisure 
from his own busy life he spent in his amateur 
workshop, and "there with lathe and all 
necessary implements he turned out most 
satisfactory, even ornamental articles. He 
volunteered to make a large wooden frame, 
cover it with bright Turkey red, far* more 
satisfactory than any gilding, hunt about for 
second-hand reflectors and lamps to do duty 
for footlights, and with indiarubber tubing 
connect the lamps with a gas-bracket in the 
rear of the intended stage. In fact, to give a 
good start. 

Oh, what a splendid carpenter was spoiled 
when that handy man went off into a totally 
different occupation ! He was as good as his 
word. The frame was perfection, the “ foot¬ 
lights ” drove the children fairly wild with satis¬ 
faction, the large wide roller-blind which was 
to do duty for stage curtain went up and down 
without a hitch, while, wonder of wonders, 
the entire bill was a few pence under ten 
shillings. That outlay is not included in the 
expense of this night, because the fixture is 
now congregational property, and maybe used 
as occasion requires, so that it would not be 
accurate to charge it to this one entertain¬ 
ment. Some clever brother or cousin can lay 
our girls, who may desire to work out this idea, 
under similar obligation at small cost. 

This difficulty'surmounted so happily, the 
horizon grew brighter. An earnest investi¬ 
gation of old Graphics ensued, and in fact the 
manageress was open to offers, hints, contri¬ 
butions of every kind. After grave delibe¬ 
ration the following twelve selections were 
made. The dresses are given in each case 
that our girls may see how possible such an 
entertainment is, and to many, a hint is quite 
sufficient to start them. 

The ordinary forms of the lecture-room, 
without backs and arranged steadily, made the 
required platform, and in front, resting securely 
on it, the bright red frame stood. The sides 
and back were well covered in by curtains 
borrowed from everywhere, dark in colour, 
and any startling variety judiciously hidden at 
the back. The top should not be covered, as 
the gas at the foot makes it very warm for the 
children. The lights in the lecture-room were 
of course lowered when the performance began. 

The first picture was “ Caller Herrin’.” 
Three little girls in blue serge (ordinary school 
frocks), stiff white linen arranged as caps, and 
pink pinafores turned up in front. Two bore 
between them in a large brown potato-basket 
(a creel would have cost money) some fresh 
herrings, the third held a stick with several 
threaded through the gills. The other children, 
invisible in the background, sang the old 
Scotch song beautifully. 

“Fair Lady Disdain ” came next in borrowed 
black velveteen, feathers and lace. She did 
not move even an eyelid while one verse of 
the old song, “No, Sir,” was sung. 

Next came “ grand father’s likeness.” A 
small boy, chalk in hand, draws a caricature of 
his venerable relative on a screen, to the grin¬ 
ning delight of his little sister. Grandpapa, 
dressing-gown, spectacles, wrath on every 
feature and stick uplifted, is the unsuspected 
witness. Every article for this was easily 
borrowed, and the scene came in for loud 
applause. A comic recitation was given, to 
fill up the pause necessary for the change of 
pictures. • 


“ Washing day ” followed from the Graphic. 
A huge tub, a pretty child with sleeves turned 
up and a cake of soap, and in the tub a 
real live water dog. He was used to his 
little mistress’s touch, and at the necessary 
“ full dress rehearsal ” on the previous night, 
had been allowed to examine the foot-lights to 
his entire satisfaction apparently. He was kept 
quiet “in the wings” before he came on with 
biscuits, and sat in his tub when the curtain 
rose, composed as any Diogenes. He made 
no movement, not even when a very bad little 
boy in the audience sorely tempted him by a 
cry of “ cats ! ” Only just as the curtain fell 
he gave one huge yawn, and darted back to 
resume his meal. 

A pretty scene followed. A curly-headed 
chap, in Lord Fauntleroy velvet and lace, sat 
close to a lassie to match, holding one hand 
flirting her fan, and gazing tenderly up into 
her face. The curtain fell and rose again 
quickly, to exhibit the little pair, two feet 
apart and dos a dos , with every sign of mutual 
dislike. This was “ we’se engaged,” and 
“ broken off'.” 

“ Transformation ” gave more trouble. The 
space inside the frame was made to look like 
a squalid London garret, where two lean, lanky 
girls stood, one bending over a wash-tub, the 
other blacking old boots. The curtain fell 
and rose again to show them fairies in a 
Christmas pantomime; short white frocks 
(tarlatan 2|d. per yard, spangles 6d. a packet, 
and roses out of crimped paper, 3d. a roll of six 
yards). They stood holding each an end of 
an arch-wire, cased in gilt paper (off Christmas 
crackers), and wreathed with similar roses. 
Glover’s old duet, “ Tell me where do fairies 
dwell,” filled up the pause here. 

The next one, more pathetic, was introduced 
by the strains of Moore’s melody “The 
minstrel boy.” A wounded soldier lay on his 
pallet, tended by the hospital nurse. The 
children’s hospital supplied the scarlet jacket 
and palliasse for the boy, while the sister most 
kindly lent a complete costume of her own. 
It was a little long, but she was perched on a 
stool, and the robes added dignity to the girl, 
who threw into feature and attitude a most 
irresistible pathos. “After the battle” fairly 
brought down the house. 

“ The fairies’ revel ” was the only real 
expense in staging, and gave most thought and 
trouble. The Queen “ Titania ” was robed in 
an out-grown white tulle elaboration of the 
stage manageress’ school breaking-up days. 
Carefully ironed and with equally well-kept 
artificial garlands, the effect was exceedingly 
good, without being at all tawdry. Her wand 
was a hazel rod wreathed with flowers. But 
her wings—for fairies are nothing without 
them, and they are very difficult for uninitiated 
fingers !—were ol blight wire, penny a long coil, 
and to be bought in any electric light depot. 
The wire was carefully threaded round the edges 
of fine clear white tarlatan, after, by a careful 
comparison of authorities, the correct shape 
and proper size had been settled. Probably 
thicker wire would answer better, as the wings 
must stand out stiff and straight. A little 
mite of five was arrayed in sea-green tarlatan 
(still 2Jd. per yard.) The selvedges in every 
case were kept at the bottom of the short wide 
skirts, so as to avoid a thick or heavy appear¬ 
ance. Casing and drawing-string confined 
each at the waist, and the bodices were simply 
one long straight piece, draped and folded 
at the spur of the moment by one of the 
tasteful handy girl dressers, of whom there 
were five. The skirts and bodice strips were 
hung judiciously with spangles, sequins, glass 
icicles (remains of old Christmas-trees) and 
paper flowers. Another was pale blue, again 
one pink and the last yellow. The queen alone 
was in white. The wings over which the 
more elaborate decorations were lavished, as 
being certain to attract most notice, were 


fastened at the back just between the two 
shoulders, and a pin invisibly inserted here and 
there secured the right sit. The dark curtains 
were hidden by large crumpled-up sheets of 
white paper, which gave a suspicion of moon¬ 
light effects, and brown paper fantastically 
twisted and heaped together, suggested cav¬ 
erns or hiding-places. The staging of this and 
the grouping of the children took up some 
time, and the audience were relieved b)' selec¬ 
tions from “A Midsummer-night’s dream.” 
It proved the most popular picture of the 
twelve, and was loudly redemanded. The tiny 
five-year-old was quite equal to the occasion, 
and while waiting for her turn after being 
dressed, was only uneasy lest “ somebody 
should touch my wings.” 

The endeavour in the selection had been to 
vary the characters as much as possible, so 
the next was very*sombre but very effective— 
“ Mary Queen of Scots in prison.” A 
borrowed black crepe dress, with the addition 
by clever fingers of rosary, ruff and ruffles, a 
becoming black velvet coif (copied from an old 
picture) thickly embroidered with pearl beads, 
id. a string, and a respected grandmother’s 
long lace veil cunningly draped as a wimple, 
completed the picture. It well repaid some 
hours of trouble. 

A seasonable one followed, “ The Christmas 
fagot.” Again the paper came in for back¬ 
ground, with combed out cotton wool as 
flakes of snow, plentifully sprinkled with 
artificial frosting, 2d. a packet. A good- 
sized wheel-barrow well heaped with pea-rods 
was presented, wheeled by the stout urchin 
who had been “engaged” earlier in the 
evening, and the mite, who sat perched on 
top, arrayed in a bright scarlet opera cloak, 
and all well covered with flakes of snow, looked 
pretty. 

Another grand scene came on, more 
ambitious, but for obvious reasons put near 
the last. “ The witches, out of Macbeth,” 
with selections read from Shakspeare. The 
three old crones were swathed in coarse black 
mourning cloth, the reminders of less happy 
occasions, but easy to borrow. The faces 
were touched effectively with burnt cork, the 
high conical black caps had a large white frill 
next the face, a toad, a lizard, and a beetle 
crowning the point of each. The result was a 
ghastly success. One of the witches, after the 
dressing-up was all accomplished, observed to 
her fellow with happy complacency, “ Ain’t 
we ugly, our own mothers wouldn’t know 
us.” An iron pot and long spoon was pro¬ 
vided for one to stir, a toy cat sat as 
“ familiar ” by the side of the second, who 
with the third crouched over a fire basket, 
introduced at the last minute before the curtain 
lifted, filled with the red smouldering remains 
of shavings steeped in spirits of wine, and of 
course most carefully watched. This scene 
also gave a good deal of work to prepare. In 
fact, the most of one week w r as consumed 
in the making, alteration and ornamenta¬ 
tion of the stage properties. But not one 
of the four chief helpers grudged time or 
trouble. 

The last was appropriately “Good-night.” 
Two of the tiniest were clad in white, much- 
befrilled robes de unit (over their frocks), their 
long fair hair combed down their shoulders, one 
carrying a flat bedroom candlestick, the other 
hugging her dolly. In the background, un¬ 
seen, the troupe sang softly the German cradle 
song, “ Sleep, baby, sleep,” and the curtain 
fell. 

But the audience were not so easily satisfied. 
From all parts of the room rose a wish to 
see the little performers en masse. Not one 
of them fortunately had thought of unrobing, 
so again all were looked carefully over and 
then grouped in the most picturesque manner 
possible, considering the small space available. 
The tiny tairies with outspread wings were well 
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to the front, one lamenting that she was not 
“twite sure that her face could be seen.” 
The graver, darker costumes made an effective 
background, and Mary Queen of Scots (on a 
stool) towered over all. Thus grouped, the 
curtain rose again, and the children brought 
the evening to a final close by singing God 
Save the Queen. 


The expenses were, as has been stated, 
4s. 8£d., not including the frame which was 
made and first used some months ago. As 
will be seen, the kindness of friends was 
taxed by innumerable borrowed gear, and 
raiment long laid by was disinterred and 
brought to light. To what better use could 
such hoards be put ? To show the balance- 
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sheet would be telling tales out of school 
Suffice it to say that the object aimed at was 
more than realised, and one if not more 
charitable institution will receive contributions 
out of the ten pounds, which is the pleasant 
result of this little enterprise by a very earnest 
“ Young Helpers’ League.” 

M. B. M. 


HER OWN WAY. 

By EGLANTON THORNE, Author of “ Aldyth’s Inheritance,” “The Studio Mariano,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Fortunately they found the Signor at 
the hotel, and he received them in his 
private sitting-room. He had grown 
stouter and flabbier than before, and was 
more than ever conscious of his own im¬ 
portance. He was evidently astonished 
to see Juliet, and there was that in his 
manner of greeting her which caused 
her to colour deeply, and to feel pro¬ 
foundly thankful that Salome was with 
her. For she knew instinctively that he 
had heard of her leaving England with 
Algernon Chalcombe, and that he was 
regarding her with a kind of amused 
contempt. He addressed her in a 
lighter and more familiar manner than 
he had been wont to use. 

“ This is an unexpected pleasure, Miss 
Tracy. So kind of you to come and see 
me. And what do you think of this 
fascinating city of Paris ? But you have 
come at the wrong season. You should 
have been here when the Opera House 
was open, and everything in full swing. 
And how goes the singing ? ” 

Annoyed and confused by the inde¬ 
finable change she discerned in him, 
Juliet felt her self-possession deserting 
her. She wished she had not come. 
When he paused and looked at her 
smilingly for a response, she forcibly 
conquered her nervousness, and said 
with dignity in a cold, high tone, unlike 
her own— 

“Signor Lombardi, I have come to 
you now because I want you to be so 
good as to tell me exactly what steps 
I should take in order to have my 
voice thoroughly trained for singing in 
public. ” 

“ Your voice—thoroughly trained—for 
singing in public,” he repeated slowly 
with an air of amazement. “ Do you 
mean that you aspire to be a public 
singer ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Juliet, with some hesita¬ 
tion, “ I wish it. I think there is nothing 
J should like better.” 

“ Then I am sorry to tell you, my dear 
young lady, that it is impossible.” 

“ Impossible! ” exclaimed Juliet, stung 
by the word. “ Why, you have always 
told me I could do anjdhing with my 
voice.” 

“I never said that you might become 
a public singer,” he replied. 

“Then I certainly understood }mu to 
say so,” Juliet said with pain and in¬ 
dignation in her tone. 

He lightly shrugged his shoulders. 
“Your vanity misled you, my dear young 
lady. I am used to being misunderstood 


in that manner. It is wonderful to what 
illusions human vanity is prone.” 

Juliet looked as if she could not be¬ 
lieve her ears. 

“What did you mean then,” she asked, 
slowly, “when you said that I could do 
anything with my voice ? ” 

“I have no recollection of ever using 
those words,” he replied. “When you 
came to me I understood that you wished 
to sing as an amateur, and as such I 
gave you lessons. I could not have 
encouraged you to dream of becoming 
a public singer, for till this moment I 
had no idea that you ever contemplated 
such a career. If you had consulted me 
I should have told you it was impossible. 
Now I will be quite candid with you. 
You have a fair voice ; it is sweet; it is 
flexible; there are good notes in it; 
but—it would be lost'in a concert-hall. 
It would do very well for drawing-room 
singing. You can study with that end 
in view; you might in time perhaps Q-ive 
lessons.” 

“Thank you,” said Juliet sharply. 
“ I have not the least desire to be a 
teacher.” 

He shrugged his shoulders again. 
“And you would need to learn a great 
deal before you were fit to teach,” he 
said. “You are no musician, my dear 
Miss Trac}^. Your knowledge of the 
science is very imperfect; you are no 
timist ; ) r ou lack accuracy, delicac) r , 
finesse; above all, the indomitable per¬ 
severance, which alone achieves great¬ 
ness in art. Oh, yes, I know. " You 
think it would be grand to be a flr/ma 
donna; yew crave the admiration, the 
applause, the renown. You desire to 
be set up ) r ourself. But love of self is 
not the love of Art, nor can the highest 
success be won by its inspiration. It is 
not religion onfy that demands self- 
denial. No end worth having can be 
won without it. And Art itself becomes 
a religion to the true artist. I could tell 
you passages of my own history that 
would astonish you.” 

So far Signor Lombardi had spoken 
with growing earnestness. But now he 
suddenly checked himself in his fer¬ 
vency, shrugged his shoulders, made a 
comical grimace, and said, with a side- 
glance at Juliet— 

“ Bah ! Why should I talk thus ? 
How can a young lady like you, living 
only to amuse herself, understand the 
steep, rough steps by which the artist 
climbs ? No, no. It is not ) r our voca¬ 
tion to be an artist. You are a charming 
3mung lady, that is your vocation.” 

Juliet stood as one stunned. Her 


mortification was so intense that she 
could not speak. She winced when 
Signor Lombardi told her that she was 
a charming young lady, conceiving that 
he used the words in scorn ; but she had 
no retort to make. All her spirit seemed 
gone. It was Salome who interposed 
to end the interview. 

“ It is a disappointment to you, Juliet,” 
she said, “but you must be grateful to 
Signor Lombardi for telling you the 
truth. We need not occupy more of 
his time.” 

“Oh, do not hurry away,” said the 
Signor, flourishing his fat, white hands ; 
“I am sorry my words have been so 
unpalatable, but I think it is best to 
speak the truth.” 

Juliet flashed an indignant glance at 
him. “ I wish you had spoken it before,” 
she said bitterly. 

He shrugged his shoulders depre- 
catingly. “ I have never spoken other¬ 
wise,” he said. “Ah, my dear young 
lady, you are angry with me now; but 
some day you will be thankful that I 
saved you from the toilsome life of the 
artist who is fated to fail. For it is too 
late for you to dream of making your 
mark as a singer. Your training should 
have begun years ago. You are, I be¬ 
lieve, twenty years old ? ” 

“lam twenty-one,” said Juliet.” 

“Just so. Well, you must be thank¬ 
ful that Providence has been so kind to 
you, that you are not dependent for a 
living on your musical gifts. Fate has, 
doubtless, in store for a beautiful young 
lady, like you, a far happier lot than 
that of the majority of singers.” 

Juliet turned in haste to go. His 
words seemed to her insulting, his pre¬ 
sence, since he had so wounded her 
self-confidence, insupportable. When 
she presently found herself walking by 
Salome’s side on the hot pavement^ she 
had no consciousness of bidding him 
good-day or passing down the long 
staircase into the street. 

Salome looked at her and held her 
peace. The girl’s miserable, hopeless 
expression stirred her compassion ; but 
she knew that Juliet could bear no word 
from her then. So in absolute silence 
they traversed the long, broad streets. 

But when they reached the house a 
new and more sorrowful turn was given 
to their thoughts. A telegram had 
arrived in their absence; its brief, blunt 
message bid them both return home at 
once. Mrs. Tracy’s illness had assumed 
a most serious aspect, and it was feared 
she could not live. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME GENUINE OLD FURNITURE. 

A. Escritoire which belonged to Samuel Wesley, City Road Chapel. B. Weather-gauge and chimney-piece, formerly in house 
built by Catherine of Braganza, at Hammersmith. C. Oak press at Ghatsworth. D. Table at Chelsea Hospital, designed 
by Sir C. Wren. E. Bench at Chelsea Hospital, designed by Sir C. Wren. F. Chair of Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
designed by Sir C. Wren. G. Revolving desk, temp . Charles II., in Library of Great Yarmouth Church. 


PART VI. 

We must here say something about the most 
eminent men who have written upon archae¬ 
ology at various times, and in different 
countries. The ancient writers were scarcely 
archaeologists in the modern acceptation of 
the word, but if we understand it as bearing 
reference to a person who studies or revives 
any ancient work, whether of literature, or 
art, then probably to Ezra must be ascribed 
the noblest work in the realm of sacred 



ANCIENT CHAIRS. CLASSICAL EXAMPLES 
WOOD. 


archaeology ever achieved. In 
“ the second book of Esdras,” 
we are told that the books of the 
sacred Scriptures having been 
burnt, Ezra with five companions 
retired for forty days, and taking 
tablets with them "they re-wrote, 
at the dictation of Ezra, the 
books of the lost Scriptures to 
the number of ninety-four. Now 
of course, there are some difficul¬ 
ties connected with 
this “ second book of 
Esdras,” which must 
not be mistaken for 
the “ Esdras II.” of 
the XXXIX. Arti¬ 
cles, for in the list of 
the books of Scrip¬ 
ture given in Article 
VI. of the XXXIX. 
the enumeration of 
the books of Esdras 
is taken from the 
Vulgate (or Latin ver¬ 
sion) which names the 
books “Esdras I. II. 
III. IV. Whereas in 
the Bible (English 
Version) they are 
called :—“ Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah, Esdras I., 
Esdras II.” Now it is 
very important to re¬ 
member this, because 
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two of the books are held to be “ Ca¬ 
nonical” and two “Apocryphal.” But 
what is so puzzling, is the fact that in 
the XXXIX. Articles, and in the Vul¬ 
gate, the Apocryphal books are called 
“ Esdras III. and IV.,” but in the 
Apocrypha of the Bible, they are 
called “Esdras I. and II.” Yet they 
are the same books, and are on all 
hands excluded from the canon of 
Scripture. We refer to this because 
our girls should be cautioned that when 
they are reading books quoting Es- 
dras I. and II. of the “ XXXIX. 
Articles,”'or of “the Vulgate,” they 
are not to look out the passages in 
the Apocryphal books, but in the 
canonical works, Ezra or Nehemiah. 
Whereas if they find allusions to “Es¬ 
dras III. or IV.,” they must turn to 
“I. and II. Esdras” of the Apo¬ 
crypha. If any of our girls want to 
know the reasons for this strange 
diversity of enumeration they will find 
the matter explained at considerable 
length in Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible. 

(Perhaps the diagram will help to 
explain the difficulty.) 


DIAGRAM. 

Canonical. Apocryphal. 

ENGLISH BIBLE . . Ezra Nehemiah. Esdras I. Esdras II. 

“xxxix Articles” and! 

“Vulgate,” or Latin[ Esdras I. Esdras II. Esdras III. EsdrasIV 
Bible . . .) 

N.B.—Ezra and Esdras are the same name. The former is the Hebrew 
and the latter the Greek form. 


The reference to Ezra which we have quoted 
is of course contained in the Apocryphal book 
of Esdras, and is not therefore necessary to be 
accepted, yet there is such an air of solemn 
dignity and earnestness about the account, 
that it is impossible not to feel deeply im¬ 
pressed by it; even, however, apart from this, 
the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem by 
Ezra and Nehemiah, and of the temple by Ezra 
and Zorobabel were archaeological works, 
because the intention was so evidently to 
restore these structures to the appearance 
they presented when erected by David and 
Solomon. After describing the meddlesome 
interference of Tatnai, who attempted to 
hinder, or prevent the reconstruction of the 
temple, and questioned the elders as to their 
authority for carrying on the work, Ezra con- 
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tinues: “And thus they 
returned us * answer, say- 
ing, We are the servants 
of the God of heaven 
and earth, and build the 
house that was buildecl 
these many years ago, 
which a great king of 
Israel budded and set up ” (Ezra v. vi.). 

From this it is evident that the second 
temple was not altogether a new building, 
but a rebuilding of that formerly erected by 
Solomon, and though we know, of course, it 
vas less splendid, yet it may be distinctly 
regarded as an archaeological work. 

Oiu space will scarcely allow of our referring 
to the old classical writers upon archaeological 
subjects. Herodotus is perhaps the most 
valuable; his account of Babylon is 
most interesting and instructive. He 
could of course only have seen the 
ruins of the place as he was not born 
until about 484 B.C., and Babylon had 
been captured and .destroyed by Cyrus 
nearly a century before.” Xenophon, 
and Strabo also give descriptions of 
Babylon. 

The immensely numerous and 
voluminous writings of Diodorus, 
and of the elder Pliny, contain 
much valuable archaeological 
matter, especially the book de¬ 
voted to sculpture by the last- 
named author. 

IV e must however leave this 
portion of our subject in order 
to say a little about mediaeval 
archaeology. 

The Middle Ages, as we should 
naturally expect, did not greatly 
value archaeology ; they occupied 
themselves more in creating new 
art, for their own time, than ic 
0R copying or reviving that of the 


past, therefore they had little reverence 
for the past, but intense belief in the 
present, and looked forward with great 
hope to the future ; this had its good 
as well as its bad side; its good side is 
this, that men who work for the present 
and future naturally leave a deeper mark 
upon their age than those who attempt 
to revive the past, because their work 
is more appropriate to the time they 
live in: certain to be more influenced 
by the spirit of the age, and will, in all 
probability, be either original in concep¬ 
tion or in treatment, which must always 
be the ground-work of all art or literature 
which is to live in the future. Art which 
is neither founded upon originality of 
conception nor novelty of treatment, is 
sure sooner or later to decline and drift 
into mere copyism, and although it may 
groduce good work in the hands of 
highly-gifted craftsmen, it is powerless 
to create a school which will endure, 
because it is not founded upon actual 
truth, but upon a fallacy, as it attempts 
to suggest that the wants and ideas of 
the age are not what they are 
in reality; for instance, to erect 
a church or other building in the 
style of the thirteenth century 
at the present day, suggests a 
fallacy, because the ideas and 
wants of the nineteenth century 
are not the same as those of the 
thirteenth century, and we know 
at once that a thirteenth century 
builder would never, under any 
circumstances, have erected a 
building in the style of the 
seventh century. If he had done 
so, he would have been regarded 
as a madman ; this strong feeling 
for artistic truth was such a 
ruling principle, that even the 
most humble works of the Middle 
Ages possess a character of 
reality, and a power of endurance 
which we try in vain to imitate. 
The Rev. Dr. Wace in his 
“Bampton Lectures for 1879” 
says : “ The men of the Middle Ages were 
great architects, architects in thought, in 
society, in politics, in ecclesiastical organisa¬ 
tion, no less than in stone and marble, in 
every department of life they laid deep 
foundations ; and they reared mighty struc¬ 
tures, under which, to this hour, our religion 
is sheltered, our learning fostered, our social 
life controlled, and to which the framework 
of our political institutions is in a great 
measure due.” * 

Of course an age like this was not one to 
produce archaeologists, and as we have already 
pointed out, it would have its defects, one of 


* The Foundations of Faith. Eight sermons 
preached before the University of Oxford, by Henrv 
IVace (1880), p. 166. 


To Tatnai and his companions 
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which is this. There would be an absence of 
critical research, a want of the perceptive 
principle of investigation, and the conse¬ 
quence is that although the works of the 
Middle Ages are admirable where thought 
and imagination is the ground-work, yet 
where critical investigation is required, they 
are often childish and untrustworthy. They 
even fail in describing what was passing be¬ 
fore them correctly; their chroniclers and 
geographical writers are for the most part 
untrustworthy, and their travellers are so 
little to be relied on, that “ Travellers’ stories ” 
became a proverbial expression signifying that 
a man was drawing upon his imagination in¬ 
stead of relating facts. A remarkable example 
of this is the strange scare about “ Prester 
John; ” travellers had told such falsehoods 
that all Europe was in a scare, and the good 
folks of Chichester absolutely emblazoned him 
on the arms of their city, so that when he 
came over to conquer Europe he might be 
conciliated, and spare their city ! 

Perhaps it is impossible to combine high 
originality with the careful critical faculty ? 

Of all the mediaeval archaeologists, Duran- 
dus, who lived in the thirteenth century, has 
left the highest reputation. He may be regarded 
as one of those remarkable men, who, like our 
own William of Wykeham, seem to have 
possessed an almost universal knowledge. His 
works upon liturgical lore and architectural 
mysticism are only minor branches of the 
voluminous writings of this most learned man. 
As an example of the meanings which he 
ascribes to churches, he tells us that their 
windows are splayed on the interior, and not 
on the exterior, to signify that the mind should 
be open to receive spiritual graces, but that 
the eye (the exterior) should not be too open 
to worldly vanities! 

At the Reformation period, we find archae¬ 
ologists in every European country. In 
England, John 'Leland, 1506-1552, was 
appointed by Henry VIII. as “ Royal Anti¬ 
quary.” in the year 1533, and later on he was 
one of the king's “ visitors ” to the monasteries. 
Though in favour of their suppression, Lelaud 
was most anxious to save the buildings and 
libraries; with this view he went over the 
greater part of England and wrote a most 
valuable work called The Itinerary. His 
efforts were in vain, however, and whether 
from disappointment, or some other cause, he 
went mad. His works were edited by another 
eminent antiquary, Thomas Hcarne, who 
lived between 1678 and 1735. In the year 
1655 Roger Dodsworth and Sir William 
Dugclale published their magnificent work 
called The Monasticon, in which they 
printed all the important information which 
they could gain access to concerning the 
English monasteries. The book was illus¬ 
trated with engravings by Wenceslaus, Hollar, 
D. King and others, and is a work of the 
greatest archaeological value, so much so, 
that some thirty years back a new edition was 
published, copies of which fetch as much as 
/; 3 o. Dugdale was a most indefatigable 
worker, and in his history of St. Paul's 
Cathedral he has left us a perfect account, 
profusely illustrated, of the noble Gothic 
church which eight years after was destroyed 
in the great fire of London. 

The English archaeologists of the last 
century worked hard at their profession collect¬ 
ing most valuable informatio 1, and devoting 
themselves to their task in spite of the entire 
want of sympathy from the nation at large, and 
contempt of the governments of the time. We 
have only to look into the letters and writings 
of Horace Walpole, Sir John Englefield, 
Owen, and John Carter to see how little 
encouragement was given to their labours. 

Unfortunately some of the antiquaries of the 
time were terrible pilferers, and I-Iorace 
Walpole tells, in the coolest way possible 


that he saw some beautiful tiles at Gloucester 
Cathedral which he bought from the verger, 

“ as they will look so well at Strawberry 
Hill! ” 

Whether the careless indifference of the 
authorities who allowed such things to take 
place, or the unscrupulousness of the “ collec¬ 
tors ” is more to be blamed, it is difficult to say ; 
for probably if these works had not been 
bought up, they would have been stolen or 
destroyed ; as were the magnificent paintings 
and sculpture discovered at St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, Westminster, when that building was 
enlarged to make room for the Irish members 
of Parliament. These beautiful works of art, 
as they were found, were flung out and left 
to rot in Cotton Garden [just "as the Govern¬ 
ment of our day is leaving the sculptured stones 
of Burlington-House Colonnade to be kicked to 
pieces by the roughs in Battersea Park!] 
Smith in his Antiquities of Westminster 
gives a view of these exquisite works of art ex¬ 
posed to weather and destruction; as they were 
probably the earliest examples of oil painting 
in existence, the neglect was shameful. 

It is a fortunate thing that archaeologists 
generally seem to-rise up precisely at the time 
when they are most wanted ; that is to say, in 
those ages when the greatest amount of 
destruction is going on. Thus, as we have seen, 
Leland was at hand to give us descriptions of 
the monasteries just when they were being 
destroyed. Dugdale was describing, and 
Plollar illustrating the monuments in old St. 
Paul’s at the very time that Cromwell’s soldiers 
were breaking them down, and only eight years 
before the great fire was to make a clean sweep 
of the Cathedral itself. Walpole and Stewkley 
were to the fore when the mutilation, white¬ 
washing, pewing, and cliurch-wardenising of 
our churches were at their height. Owen and 
John Carter, Sir John Englefield and Smith 
were at hand to describe and illustrate the 
beautiful works of art mutilated or destroyed 
by the government at St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
Westminster. Grose, Sewell, and Saunders, 
were prepared with pen and pencil to hand 
down to posterity the ancient buildings pulled 
down in London and its neighbourhood during 
the earliest years of the present century. It 
was the same in France during the wild fury of 
“ The Revolution,” Milan de Grandmaison, 
Martial, Pernot, and Lenoir were drawing, 
measuring and describing every doomed 
structure, so that we know exactly what the 
old abbeys, churches, castles, and hospitals of 
ancient Paris were like. Lenoir not only 
wrote a magnificent book upon the subject, 
but he prevailed upon the government to save 
many a fine fragment which would otherwise 
have been lost. Hare in his “ Paris Guide,” 
tells us that were it not for Albert Lenoir, 
Paris at the present time would not possess a 
single scrap of ancient sculpture, as Lenoir 
carefully collected together the fragments of the 
ancient monuments and statues from the ruined 
churches and preserved them. So enthusiastic 
was he in his endeavours, that when the mob 
broke into the Church of the Sorbonne with 
the intention of destroying the monument of 
Cardinal Richelieu, Lenoir threw himself 
between the pikes of the mob and the marble ; 
though wounded, he was not killed, and the 
action had the result of showing these mad 
people what folly they were perpetrating, and 
he became rather a hero with them. Most of 
the eminent Italian archaeologists lived just at 
the Renaissance, when the ancient mediaeval 
buildings were being destroyed to make way 
for modern imitation classical works, and thus 
we know from the writings of Alpheranus Dc 
Angelis, Severinus, Fontana, Ferrobosco, and 
Crampini, what the old Basilica churches 
erected by Constantine were like before they 
were modernised or rebuilt. 

There is one branch of our subject upon 
which we must now say something ; we have 


alluded to the collectors of antiquities and 
their occasionally unscrupulous proceedings, 
but now we have to caution our readers 
against another class of men, the “ forgers of 
antiquities.” The extent to which forgeries 
of ancient pictures, furniture, plate, china and 
pottery are palmed off upon the public is 
almost incredible. The trade earned on in 
producing “old masters” is still flourishing, 
but it is nothing to what it was a century 
back. 

The writer was once inspecting one of the 
most magnificent ancestral halls in the South 
of England. An exhaustive guide-book to 
this noble mansion is published and sold in 
the town close at hand, which goes into rap¬ 
tures over “ the invaluable collection of 
pictures in the gallery ”—the Titians, the 
Vandykes, the Raphaels, the Rubenses, etc., 
etc. The writer asked the distinguished noble¬ 
man who owned all these treasures as to their 
genuineness. The answer was as follows :— 

“ Well, the family portraits in the hall I 
can vouch for as original and genuine works 
of Holbein, Van Somers, Zuccaro, Vandyke, 
Lely, etc., because we have documentary 
proofs, even if their own excellence did not 
proclaim the fact almost beyond doubt; but 
with regard to the pictures in the gallery, all 
I can say is when my great-grandfather re¬ 
furnished this house, he ordered them all from 
an eminent firm of picture-dealers in London, 
who undertook the responsibility of naming 
them; but I certainly decline to be sponsor 
for them ! ” “ But,” said the writer, “ the 

guide-book seems to take it for granted that 
they are genuine ? ” “ Oh, yes, I daresay 

that they are about as genuine as the ‘ Old 
Masters ’ in most English houses ! But when 
you write your account of this place, I should 
advise you to confine your remarks chiefly to 
the family portraits and the magnificent col¬ 
lection of modern pictures. If I were you I 
would say as little as possible about the ‘ Old 
Masters! ’ ” 

Of course nowadays people don’t order 
whole collections of “old masters” as they 
did a century back, but still the trade goes 
on, and there can be no doubt that the de¬ 
mand creates the supply. Horace Walpole 
tells us in one of his charming letters, that 
after looking over the pictures at a great 
country-house, he came away with the im¬ 
pression that they had “been ordered by the 
yard, and all painted by the same hand! ” 
(Dne can often tell these modern “ old masters ” 
from a suspiciously thin look about the paint¬ 
ing, the grain of the canvas showing through 
the lights of the picture, and the shadows 
presenting the appearance of having been 
executed in treacle ! It is a great pity that 
people will still spend their money upon such 
trash, instead of buying modern pictures ; but 
so long as folks flatter themselves that they 
can pick up genuine old pictures cheap, so 
long will the trade of old-master-monger- 
ing continue. 

“Antique furniture” is another fine field 
for the forger in works of art. “ Old oak 
carving ” offers him splendid opportunities. 
Some years back the writer saw a fine set of 
chairs being manufactured—a small piece of 
genuine old carving, with the date “ 1620,” 
was being copied over and over again, with 
the date of course repeated in every case. 
When a set of chairs or a table has been put 
together of spurious “ old oak,” it of course 
looks, as it is, quite new. It has to be 
“coloured,” which is generally done with raw 
umber, spirit-stain, walnut-juice, or the fumes 
of ammonia. Then a few marks of antiquity 
are imparted by judiciously knocking it about 
with a small hammer. But the greatest “ work 
of art ” is still to come in order to impart the 
final proof of genuineness, the “ ravages of the 
worm ” have to be represented. Nothing is 
more simple; a pistol loaded with fine shot is 
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used, the table and chairs serving as targets! 
And there you have “ the genuine old, ancient, 
antiquated work of art ’’complete, worm-holes 
and all! 

Another class of old furniture, which is now 
much the rage, is the “Queen Anne style,” 
Chippendale, Sheranton, etc. Now when 
this is really genuine it possesses the great 
advantage of being remarkably strong in pro¬ 
portion to its bulk, as it is almost invariably 
constructed of carefully-selected and well- 
seasoned wood, put together with very neatly- 
made “ mortices ” and “ dowells.” A great 
economy of material is effected by the per¬ 
fection of workmanship in joining. Your chair 
will stand an extraordinary amount of wear 
and tear. It is generally not inelegant in 
form, though it really possesses no very high 
artistic excellence, and the present enthusiasm 
for it is a mere passing fad which will be for¬ 
gotten in a few years. In fact a large furni¬ 
ture-dealer told me that he was collecting the 
heavy, cumbrous old mahogany furniture of 
George IY.’s time, so as to be ready with it 
“ when the Chippendale rage had blown 
over.” 

There can be no doubt that much of the 
modem imitation Chippendale furniture is the 
greatest rubbish ever manufactured, as it at¬ 
tempts to imitate with ill-seasoned, unselected 
wood, and careless joineiy, objects which depend 
above all things upon the perfection of ma¬ 
terial and workmanship, and thus your modern. 
“ Queen Anne chair ” can only be sat upon with 
extreme caution. Your “Chippen¬ 
dale table ” opens at the joints, your 
“Sheranton escritoire” explodes 
with a bang at some change in the 
weather, and splits from end to 
end. Of course that very economv 
of material which was the great 
merit of the genuine old Chippen¬ 
dale work is destruction in the 
carelessly-made modem work, and, 
as the furniture-dealer said, “When 
people find that this flimsy stuff 
has no wear in it, they will want 
something more solid and durable, 
and will fall back upon the solid 
old mahogany of the Regency and 
George IV.” 

There is an absurd practice 
amongst furniture manufacturers 
and dealers of calling Queen Anne 
furniture “ Early English; ” a more 
ridiculous title could not have been 
bestowed upon it. Architects call 
the Gothic of the first half of the 
thirteenth century “Early English,” 
because it was the first style of 
architecture distinctively developed 
in this country. The name was 
introduced by Rickman, about 1820, 
and is not a satisfactory one, even 
as applied to thirteenth-century architecture, 
but as applied to eighteenth-century furniture 
it is incredibly stupid, because it is neither 
“Early” nor distinctively “English,” as it is 
late in date, and certainly the style is borrowed 
from the French. 

In our illustration we have given some in¬ 
teresting examples of real old furniture, from 
specimens which can be authenticated as 
genuine. 

The furniture designed by Wren is of a very 
uncommon type, far more Mediaeval than one 
would have expected to find it. The table 
especially is very like some old fifteenth-cen¬ 
tury examples in the Rath-haus at Ochsen- 
furth, in Bavaria. Most of the examples are 
certainly English. The cabinet from Chats- 
wortli is either French or Flemish work. The 
weather-gauge and mantelpiece are doubtful; 
the ceiling of the room from which they 
were taken (pulled down about eight years 
back) was certainly French work, but there is 
rather an English character about the mantel¬ 


piece. This very interesting work is now 
preserved in the house adjoining the Spanish 
Church in George Street, Manchester Square. 
Wesley’s cabinet and escritoire is a very 
characteristic piece of English furniture ; it is 
now in the house adjoining the Citv Road 
Chapel. 

Of course in speaking of this as “ old furni¬ 
ture,” we are merely using the general term ; 
comparatively speaking it is modern. When 
we come to study the history of furniture—of 
course people have had furniture from the 
earliest times, though it was probably rude in 
form and construction, yet as early as the 
time of the Egyptians considerable elegance 
and refinement had been imported into it, as 
may be seen from examples in the British 
Museum. The Greek furniture, of which we 
give examples, was very handsome, and 


adorned with both carving and inlaying. 
The marble chair discovered in the theatre 
of Bacchus at Athens is covered with carvings 
in low relief. 

Of old Gothic furniture, we have an ex¬ 
ample in the coronation chair; f the well- 
known Glastonbury chair, which has been 
so frequently reproduced, is an excellent 
example. There is a curious old table in 
the chapel-house at Salisbury. Settles, 
screens, and carved partitions exist in a 
farm-house at Toppesfield, Essex, which dates 
from the time of Henry VIII. Excellent 
examples of mediaeval furniture are to be seen 
in the South Kensington Museum. Con¬ 
tinental countries are, however, far richer than 
we are in this respect, especially Germany. 
The Rathhaus of the little " town of 


* To be described in our next article. 

+ An illustration of which will appear in our next 
article. 


Ochsenfurth in Bavaria retains the whole of 
its fifteenth-century fittings and furniture, 
which is so interesting, because it is still in 
use. The writer was sketching a beautiful 
bronze gallon-measure dated 1442, also a table 
and chairs of the same date, when he was 
very politely requested to desist for a few 
minutes by a functionary, who came in, seated 
himself in a beautifully carved old chair, and 
placed his ledger upon a table that would make 
an English antiquary’s mouth water. A 
peasant was brought in, and some meal which 
he had been selling was turned out into this 
bronze measure, and a piece of wood passed 
over the top, and when it was found that the 
meal did not touch the latter, the grave¬ 
looking old gentleman at the table made 
an entry in his ledger, which I fear was 
very unsatisfactory to the poor peasant, as 
he received a sound rating and all his bags 
of meal were confiscated. I am glad to say 
that although all these ancient objects are 
still in use, their value is appreciated, and 
although liberal offers had been made for 
them by collectors, they had been indignantly 
refused. 

Although we are poor in this country in 
genuine old Gothic furniture, we are rich in 
Jacobean and Caroline furniture. Fine 
examples exist in the Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges ; at Knowle, Chastleton, Hardwick, 
Ham-House, Stonyhurst College, Rufford, 
Blickling, and elsewhere. 

Old plate is probably more easily imitated, 
and more frequently are spurious 
imitations passed off for genuine 
than in any branch of art. The 
modern method of reproduction by 
electrotype has been carried to such 
a degree of perfection, that it is 
almost impossible for anyone, but 
an expert, to tell for certain whether 
the object is old or modern. If, 
however, you pass your finger over 
the surface and round the edges, 
you may sometimes detect the fraud. 
The genuine work will feel smooth 
and even to the touch, whereas the 
electro, unless it is finished ofl by 
hand, has a ragged edge and a 
rough surface; thus a cheap imi¬ 
tation may be often detected ; but 
a more expensive one will baffle 
even the experienced judge of 
such articles. There ought to be 
some law passed compelling the 
electrotypist to stamp his goods, 
otherwise it will become a most 
dangerously easy means of perpe¬ 
trating fraudulent imitations, and 
even these works may be acci¬ 
dentally passed off as originals, 
without any intention on the part 
of the tradesman to deceive, be¬ 
cause after they have passed through many 
hands it will become impossible to trace back 
their origin, and thus both seller and buyer 
may be mystified. 

Perhaps the most interesting examples of 
jewellery in existence are the ancient crowns. 
That of the holy Roman Empire, now the 
German Emperor’s crown, is one of the most 
remarkable. It is said to date from the ninth 
or tenth century, but is more probably a work 
of the twelfth ccntuiy. 

The crown of St. Stephen, worn by the 
Emperor of Austria, is also very ancient. The 
inner circle of the iron crown of Lombardy is 
said to be made out of one of the nails usecl at 
the crucifixion of our Lord. The old crown of 
Sicily is a beautiful work of art, probably 
of the fourteenth century. The enormous 
number of ecclesiastical objects, such as mitres, 
crosiers, etc., cannot be here noticed, as the 
subject is too voluminous. 

(To be continued.') 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



A G C.—The fee asked for six lessons in engraving 
on copper for use in making plates for catalogues, 
price-lists, visiting cards, armorial bearings, and 
book-plates, appears to us very small. It is impos¬ 
sible for us to judge of your abilities in this or any 
other respect, and we arc unable to tell you what 
opening there is at present in this department of 
artistic work. But we imagine that you might find 
engagements in stationers’ shops for executing 
monograms, names, headings for shop-bills, and 

Miss M.\up Shattock. — We have pleasure in 
naming your society under its lengthy, and scarcely 
(apparently) appropriate designation, as the Can¬ 
vas-Backed Ducks’ Sketching Club. Ihree or 
more prizes being given annually, and the return 
to the artists of their own drawings, may prove an 
attraction; as also the permission to contribute 
copies as well as original drawings ; and, likewise, 
that the works maybe executed in any medium- 
pencil, chalk, oils, or water-colours. Secretary, 
Miss Shattock, Hillmorton Villa, Sneyd Park, near 

Bristol. , . -i 1 11 

Irish Sally.—T he design you send is good and well 
drawn; but, although you say you “did it all by 
yourself, and without measuring,” you omit to say 
whether the idea was quite original, or a mere 
copy? All the same, you may take courage, lor 
vour ability in drawing at present gives very fair 
promise for your success in the future. 1 ou write 

A would-be Artist.— Draw your designs (original 
ones of course) on ordinary drawing-paper, and 
send, or take them to the offices of various illus¬ 
trated papers for approval. If they like your work 
they may give you orders. They might take 
initial designs for chapters, or strips for the tops or 
pages over the titles; and tail-pieces at the end¬ 
ings of chapters, and poems, etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Am- la Tulsey.— Pray for God’s restraining grace to 
subdue your temper, and then count fifty before 
you reply. If you do not control it, you will be a 
nuisance to everybody. , . 

. L. O—The origin ot “ coats-of-arms an a the 
meaning of the terms themselves is easy to find. 
In the Middle Ages the knights wore armour, and 
when the visor of the helmet was down to protect 
the face, the identity of the chief could not be 
known even to his own retainers and knights, w ho 
fought under his command. It was, therefore, in¬ 
dispensable that he should wear some external sign 
by which his individuality could be recognised. 
Thus he wore a “ surcoat ” (overcoat), or sleeveless 
tunic, upon which his family device was em¬ 
broidered — as it was on the pennon — and Ins 
helmet was surmounted by a crest, and Ins re¬ 
tainers wore his badge. Ladies then wore the 
family insignia on their dresses; but as they did 
not wear helmets they had no “ crests. In pro¬ 
cess of time this armour and these visored helmets 
ceased to be worn, .and there was no need tor 
“ surcoats ” (which also were necessary to prevent 
the great heating of the steel in the sun), and then 
the devices and insignia—granted to these feudal 
lords and knights by the sovereign—were employed 
on their signet-rings and seals, and in other ways, 
and were called “ coats of arms ” and “ crests. 

L Matts. —There is very little demand for com¬ 
panions ” to ladies. We have already given a list 
of their qualifications. Good manners, good tem¬ 
per, and much patience. To write and spell well, 
and to know how to express yourself well in the 
correspondence committed to you. 1° be a good 
reader, accountant, and needlewoman, lo play a 
little, and be able to accompany a singer, or take a 
part if needed; and to have some knowledge ot 
nursing, supposing that your employer should be 
ailing at any time. To be thoroughly efficient jou 
should speak French (at least), so as to be of ser¬ 
vice in travelling ; and you should have very much 
of that essential quality—tact. 

A Servant Lass.— We think that it would be well 
to tell your mistress that you find it desirable to 
economise your wages by washing a few things 
yourself. You will use your own soap and starch, 
and you hope she will not think that the ten 
minutes so occupied will make you neglect hei 
work. Be straightforward in the matter. You 
cannot honestly take her soap and starch, and take 
her money too. V o arc glad you wish to act 
conscientiously. 




A Niece. —The falling out of the eyelashes may 
sometimes be checked by very carefully cutting the 
ends, and a little eau do cologne and water used to 
bathe the lids, without letting it enter the eyes. 

Pec.asus and M. St. Leon must try and try again. 
This was a very fair attempt at versification. 

C. D. R.—Many thanks for the verses. They are 
not “ good enough for a corner in our pages, but 
we are sure you and your friend were both pleased 
by their composition. 


Editor. . ..... . , 

Persian Kitten.— The proper tune for a little girl 
of eleven to go bed is the time appointed by her 
mother. No one else has any business to interfere 
with her rules. God placed you in her care and 
under her control, and your business is to obey 
both willingly and thankfully. 

Flossy.— Consult your mother. You are only a 
minor and under her complete control and guid¬ 
ance. and all responsibility must rest on her. 


Marion Hughes.—i. There is, or was recently, 
a Seaside Holiday Home at Prospect Villa, 
Hampden Road, Pokesdown, near Bourne¬ 
mouth, Hants. Terms (inclusive) 5s. a week. 
Apply to Miss Bentley, sending stamped en¬ 
velope.—2. There are inland homes of rest. 
Beth.— We have many times given an answer to 
this question, but give it once more. Your aunt’s 
place in her family precedence is immediately 
after her eldest brother’s wife (or himself, if he 
have none). She takes precedence of all her 
younger brothers and their wives, and therefore, 
of course, of her nieces and nephews, whether 
children of her eldest brother, or of the younger 
ones. _ , _ , . 

H. M. S. Astrea. —1. The motto of the Earl of 
Hopetoun is “ At spes non fracia ,” which 
translated means, “But hope is not broken.” 
This explains, or is exemplified by, the crest—a 
globe fractured as by an earthquake, but an 
unbroken rainbow over-arches it, an emblem of 
hope.—2. Certainly you should endeavour to 
overcome superstitious tendencies, remembering 
that God rules in mercy and wisdom over all, 
and “ He is a buckler to all who trust in Him.” 
Une petite Francaise.— 1. Being cousins, and 
so young, there is no objection to your calling 
each other by your Christian names, and no 
harm in receiving the Christmas card promised. 

—2. A girl is supposed to grow till of age. 
Boys often grow the most after seventeen. We 
are very glad that you like our paper so much. 
Your English is fairly good—your spelling es¬ 
pecially. When you say “too well,” the “ o ” 
is doubled. , ... 

Bertie’s Darling— Perhaps he would like a 
silver “pocket chain” to hold his door-key, 
pencil, or knife. 

p. B.—Write to the Rector of the place you 
name, and ask him kindly to give you the in¬ 
formation you desire, sending a stamped and 
directed envelope. 

A Londoner— Perhaps a surgeon could remove 
the defect. What has been suggested to you is 
a ridiculous idea. ., ,, . . . ... 

V. G. O. E.—We are most decidedly of opinion that, 
under the circumstances you name, it is as essential 
for the happiness of your future husband as for 
yourself, that you should decline to marry until a 
separate home can be provided for you, or for lus 
mother and sister. Kindly, but firmly, insist on 
the postponement of your marriage till this can be 
accomplished. Not only would you be made un¬ 
happy, but mischief might be created between your 
husband and you, and permanent discomfort prove 
the result. By all means accept the proffered hos¬ 
pitality and kindness of his married sister without 
hesitation. We are indeed glad that the advice 
given to other correspondents has helped you so 
many times. . , , , , 

T. and M. M. (New Cross).—We do not understand 
the long rigmarole you have written. It on a msu 
for even one night, take an evening dress, or some 
change from morning dress, house shoes, and all 
requisites for the night and the toilet. 

Damsel in Distress.—W e do not see what having 
a stern mother” has to do with your behaving 
modestly and with self-respect, in reference to the 
“ very precocious ” boy of “ about seventeen, "ho 
is a perfect stranger, and presumes to follow you 
about.” You ought to complain to your mother 
about it, and ask her parental protection, She 
will have just reason to be “ stern ” if you do not 
take measures for putting a stop to such vulgar 
impertinence. , , , . . 

Iris.—G o to bed at 9, or 9.30 at the latest, and rise 
at 7. The question is “ not how early you get up, 
but how much you do when you are up. But it 
your mother should prefer your going to bed earlier 
than we have suggested, she is (divinely appointed) 
to “ guide the house.” It is her special domain ot 
duty and jurisdiction, and your training, diet, dress, 
and the ordering of your life as a minor, are all 
subject to her judgment. Your writing rs not yet 

AT).—To reside habitually with lunatics is without 
doubt an unwholesome atmosphere for the minus 
of sane persons, and in course of time may even 
result in affecting them in the same way. Y our 
friend should not, in any case, occupy the same 
bed as the person suffering from dangerous melan¬ 
cholia. It is a highly objectionable proceeding. 
Even by day her hours of attendance should be 
limited, and she should be out a good deal, and 
enjoy cheerful companionship between whiles. 
Molly and Parr Sparkes.—T he bride brings nothing 
but her own trousseau. A\ hen an Englishman 
takes a girl from her own natural home, he is 
expected to provide another for her properly tur- 
nished, and supplied with every necessary, linen, 

HildaD^V., Head-Nurse, Best Doll.— March 12th, 
1881, was a Saturday; May 24th, 1879, was a Satur¬ 
day, and July 5th, 1881, was a Tuesday. 

Pattie Common.—W e do not recommend the cutting 
of e\'el ashes. . , r 

Recherchee.—W e cannot give you the recipe for a 
“patent medicine.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

FRANK INVITES HIS FRIENDS TO “THE BIRCHES.” 

HE general 
feeling of 
ec s tasy, 
of intense 
joy, and of 
thankful¬ 
ness for 
the great 
boon of 
re stora- 
t i o n to 
sight of 
one doom¬ 
ed (as all 
feared) to 
a life of 
darkness, 
could not 
be easily 
quieted 
down to 
every- day 
monotony. 
Ruth’s su¬ 
perb voice rang far over the Marshes as 
she worked in the garden. 

“ The ‘ Te Deum ’—always the c Te 
Deum,’ Ruth ! ” said Ethel, joining her 
soprano to her friend’s rich contralto. 

“Of course! I go about working, 
thinking, dreaming nothing beside ; I 
don’t ever seem to get any farther, either. 
'We praise Thee, O God,’ it comes over 
and over, till my heart overflows with 
thankfulness. Every day seems specially 
made for thanksgiving. I wonder, as I 
look about me, that the ordinary work 
of the world goes on at all, and that 
everyone has not got the same ecstatic 
joy at heart that fills us all with such 
rapture. When I call to father, and see 
him walk with alert step towards me, I 
feel inclined to think the heavy days 
of the past few years are a very long, 
terrible dream. Believe me, I realise 
the present joy even more than ever I 
realised the pain.” 

Ethel’s face shone with sympathetic 
pleasure. She had lived in the life of 
this simple family for the past few weeks, 
and identified herself with their anguish 
of hope and fear ; and as her capability 
of giving out sympathy to others grew 
deeper and larger, her own sorrow be¬ 
came more endurable, and she could 
rejoice now with a glad heart in the 
happiness of her friends. 

“ I shall always feel,” Ruth continued, 
“that your coming to us just when you 
did was the greatest possible help to us 
all. We were too deadly anxious to be 
so bright and amusing as the condition 
of dear father required, and you had so 
much that was new to tell him. You 
were a blessing to us, dear! And so go 
back to Mrs. Trelawney with a cheerful 
heart, for you take our love with you and 
our heartfelt thanks.” 

Before Ethel could answer, Frank’s 
voice preluded a visit. He was calling 
Ruth to join a “ caucus ” in the arbour. 

“The 'caucus’ must come to me,” 
replied Ruth; “I can’t leave my 
work.” 

Down the garden ran Ritchie and 
Marion. 

“Frank is going to give a family 


party, Ruth, and he says old Tommy 
shall play for us after dinner.” 

“ And he has asked Mr. Fortescue ! ” 

“And Dr. Seth ! ” 

“ And Uncle Rufus ! ” 

“Hallo, Ruth! Jerry and Bob are 
coming, and perhaps Elbe ! ” cried Lion. 
“Oh, I am so glad Jerry is coming! 
We shall have some fun. I’m tired of 
girls ! ” 

Frank caught the flippant youth and 
gave him a shake, then reversed him 
and held him up by his heels, while 
Lion, unperturbed, walked about on his 
hands. 

“You are made for an acrobat,” said 
Frank—“ that is evident. All you want 
is an Italian who plays the drum with 
his leg, the bagpipes with his mouth, 
the organ with his right hand, and com¬ 
mands the string to which his monkey 
is tied with the left, to make a perfect 
company of strolling players.” 

“Well, you’d be tired of girls if you 
never got anyone else from week’s end 
to week’s end,” came from Lion, still 
reversed. 

“ I grew up with Ruth, and a better 
comrade I never yet found—eh, Ruth ? ” 

“But,” said Ruth, ever fair, “you 
did go to school, you know, so you had 
some change. When Lion can go to 
college, I think he will appreciate home 
and the girls as much as you did. And 
he is a good boy! While father was 
incapacitated, he helped Ritchie with 
the choir like a man, and he made my 
work easier by his willing feet.” 

“Oh, he’s not so good but what my 
shaking will make him a deal better! ” 
said Frank merrily, dropping his end of 
the reversed youth. “ But now, Ruth, 
you’ll come to my party, dear ? ” 

“Of course I will,” said Ruth. Then, 
when the children had gone away, she 
turned and faced her cousin. “ What 
is it, Frank ? ” 

“Why should it be anything?” was 
his reply. 

“ Oh, nonsense ! Do you think I 
can’t read jmu like a book ? But per¬ 
haps that is ‘too much of a boast. I 
can see you have some deep project in 
hand, and you have not told me.” 

“ Because, Ruth, it was not a subject 
for discussion. It was a very simple 
matter which had to be adjusted, and it 
is now all settled except—well, I have 
got one thing more I want to do, and I 
think my little party will help it on.” 

“ And you are not going to tell me ? ” 

“Oh, yes—I came on purpose ! But 
put down your rake. Come for a walk 
over the Marshes with me. We can 
give a look at the men at work as we 
pass. And of course I want your sym¬ 
pathy. I want you to know all there is 
to know before I throw my bomb into the 
midst of our family circle, though I must 
tell you that father surmised the truth 
even before I confided my plans to him.” 

But when Frank had once begun to 
tell his story, Ruth’s interest was wholly 
withdrawn from her own live schemes, 
and tears filled her eyes so that she 
saw nothing even of the familiar marsh¬ 
land. 

In the meantime there was a com¬ 
mittee of ways and means indoors. 
Dresses were undergoing critical ex¬ 


aminations, for the Marphell wardrobe 
was still the vulnerable point in the 
family history. As Ritchie said, “ There 
was quite too much history pertaining to 
every garment, which, as a rule, dated 
back farther than the most ‘ exigeant 
family’ could desire.” 

However, such small matters were 
cleverly arranged by the mother so 
skilled in making “ bricks without 
straw,” and old Molly saw the party 
off on the evening of the party with the 
utmost pride in their brave attire. 

When the company was all assembled 
in the drawing-room, Frank whispered a 
few words to Mr. Marphell, who gave 
his ready assent; quietly strolling 
across the room to the particular corner 
where Frank had laid out a trap for 
Dr. Seth—a collection of superb ores. 
Then, as dinner was announced, he 
linked his arm in that of the scientist, 
and followed the informal party to the 
dining-room. When they reached the 
table, the seats were all occupied except 
two; and as Dr. Seth pushed up his 
spectacles the better to see where his 
chair might be, Mr. Marphell quietly 
slipped into one of the vacant chairs, 
leaving only one other without an owner. 
That other was at the head of the 
table. 

But Dr. Seth was now present, not 
absent in mind, and comprehended 
exactly what Frank meant in this dis¬ 
position of affairs. 

“It is not a time,” said he, with his 
grave, sweet smile, “ to quarrel as to 
right of way”—with a glance at Frank. 
“ But you and I, sir, have mistaken our 
places.” Thus saying, he quietly placed 
Mr. Marphell at the head of the table, 
and sat at his side. Just at this moment 
Cousin Rufus came in with a party of 
Trelawneys, and a new distribution of 
places became necessary, in the which, 
whether by accident or design, Dr. Seth 
and Frank were stranded at one end of 
the table, with scarce room to handle 
their knives and forks. But when the 
gale of merriment had in some sort sub¬ 
sided, Lionel made a diversion by ex¬ 
claiming— 

“ How ridiculously like Dr. Seth that 
old image in the oil-painting over there 
is!” 

“Where?” 

Every head was turned in the direction 
indicated. The walls were lined with 
old oil-paintings. 

“ It was his ancestor, so perhaps there 
is some excuse for the likeness,” said 
Cousin Rufus, much amazed. “ Row 
did it get here—eh, Frank ? 1 thought 

everything of that sort- 

“I think,” said Mr. Marphell, rising 
to his feet, “that I have some excuse 
to tell a little story to my friends. It is 
very simple and quite short. No, Frank 
—do not be afraid; I shall not be more 
personal than I can help.” 

“Go ahead!” said Cousin Rufus. 
“No one expects any rough-shod riding 
over fences from you, my dear fellow.” 

“ I mean to be very brief, I assure 
you,” said Mr. Marphell. “Some of 
us here are aware that a document has 
been found which makes material altera¬ 
tions amongst members of our circle. 
How it was found Mr. Fortescue can 
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tell you; he was present when the old 
oak gave up its treasure-trove. The 
mystery of how so valuable a paper 
got into such a remarkable position is 
only to be solved by a certain boy of my 
acquaintance.” 

“ Hallo, Frank, was it that old paper?” 
from Lion. 

There was a general laugh. Mr. 
Marphell continued— 

“ Frank wants me to ask you to con¬ 
sider Dr. Seth from this moment as your 
host, and to extend to him the affection 
you have given to the previous owner of 
the mansion.” 

“And,” said Frank, rising hastily, 
“there is old Tommy with his fiddle; 
come along, lasses, and let us enjoy 
ourselves and sing long life to the new 
king.” 

“ Oh, Frank, how can you be so 
cruel,” cried poor Miss St. Clair, who 
was weeping oceans of tears, unable to 
reconcile herself to the inevitable. But 
she was whirled off in an impromptu 
dance with Frank, obliged to smile, even 
with wet eyes. 

Poor Dr. Seth retired to a corner with 
Cousin Rufus and Mrs. Trelawney. “ I 
must say,” he said, in his quiet way, “ I 
hoped for better things from Treherne. 
It is inconsiderate of him to throw such 
heavy responsibilities on my shoulders 
now I am so very busy. I hoped he 
would take his time, say, two or three 
years before he made the transfer.” 

“You are an amusing pair,” said 
Cousin Rufus, “each grumbling at the 
want of greed in the other; we arbi¬ 
trators have had many a laugh at you. 
But seriously, Dr. Seth, if Frank is to 
make his career, he must not dally two 
or three years before he begins.” 

Seth sighed. “ I am inclined to wish 
the old paper had never been found. 
Frank is far better suited to the position 
than I.” 

“Oh, people do not always fit their 
fortunes,” laughed Mrs. Trelawney. 
“ Many are too big for their purses, and 
others don’t know what to do with their 
money when they have it. Now I think 
Frank will be all the better for a career— 
that of a man of leisure is not so suitable 
to him as you imagine, but all this is 
beside the question, which is one of 
‘ simple equity/ he says.” 

Ruth kept her eyes anxiously on her 
comrade. Was he really as gay at 
heart as his manner testified. He caught 
her glance and smiled, and presently 
coming to her side said— 

“The shadow is lifted from the old 
mansion, Ruth, and I have a new life 
before me. Believe me, I have not felt 
so free and happy in all my life, ever 
since the day I ran away from this house 
so baleful in its influence on me and 
mine.” 

Later on he came to her again and 
said— 

“ Really, Ruth, I don’t think any of 
you are very kind to poor Seth, he is in 
a most unhappy state of mind. It is not 
his fault, and he is more unwilling than 
you know to turn me out. I got him 
here on pretext of the party, and have 
sprung this quite suddenly upon him. 
Do go and be nice to him.” 

Ruth went. But Dr. Seth was in a 


silent mood, and Ruth herself was not 
at her best, therefore neither one helped 
the other to a pleasanter state of mind. 
They presently drifted off in different 
directions, and made no further efforts 
to entertain one another. 

When the fun was over, Frank took 
his hat and said he would see the 
Marphells home. At the gate, however, 
he came in, saying— 

“ I am one of you again now. I left 
the unfortunate Seth with his sister ; he 
understands at last that the place is his 
and he is responsible for it—not I. I 
suppose my room is ready, Ruth.” 

“Of course,” she replied heartily; 
“but oh, dear Frank, I can’t help being 
sony.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

TIIE OLD SUN-DIAL TELLS THE TRUTH—“TIME 
FLIES.” 

Two years have passed away ; again it 
is spring, and the old farmers are beat¬ 
ing the boundaries. Again they stand 
at the farthest point of the village, their 
eyes on that portion of the golden 
marshes still unreclaimed. 

“I never saw the like,” growled the 
stout old farmer. “ Them was waste 
lands—long as the village have stood 
here and longer.” 

“Ay, that’s what I say, I don’t hold 
with notions. Let things be,” squeaked 
the little man, who was apt to act 
chorus. 

“Well, there’s been too many 
changes,” said a third. “What with 
the young master leaving ‘ The Birches,’ 
and going to the city to live, and new 
hands at work in new ways, and the 
Marphells making a garden out of 
thickee marsh.” 

“ Turning over gold too, so I do 
hear. Old Molly do say she could sell 
treble ; she’ve only to say, ‘ from the old 
Moss Farm,’ and she gets her price.” 

“ I don’t approve of women doing 
men’s work,” said the fat old farmer 
roughly. “ Miss Ruth she’ll take a turn 
at the plough, good as a man.” 

“Well, she haven’t done that since 
her father got his sight,” said a quiet 
man who was smiling at the remarks of 
the others. “Besides, they can afford 
to pay for labourers since them celery 
beds began to pay. The young lad, 
Lionel, he be sent to the agricultural 
college, he’s got his work before him 
here, and a paying business too.” 

“ College ! learn farming at a college ! 
teach your granny ! ” growled the stout 
man. “ One ounce of practice is worth 
all colleges can teach a man about 
farming! ” 

And so they grumbled themselves out 
of sight, theirs not the spiritual vision 
which could carry them to the home 
centre at “ The old Moss Farm,” where 
Ruth with her apron full of the gorgeous 
cups of golden marsh flowers, was mak¬ 
ing up bouquets for sale. 

“ Yes, the city folk shall see what our 
marshes can do,” she said, holding up 
a bunch for her mother to admire. 
Celery at one season, and golden blossom 
at another. I am proud of Ritchie that 
she chooses to carry a bouquet from our 
Eldorado, in preference to the splendid 


orange blossoms Frank sent her from 
the South, to-morrow.” For to-morrow 
is Ritchie’s wedding-day. 

“ I feel as if I can’t get time to 
breathe,” said Mrs. Marphell, as she 
came to Ruth’s assistance. “Changes 
have come so quickly in the last two 
years.” 

“ And the one change has been very 
hard to accept,” said Ruth, her eyes 
filling. “ I miss Frank so very much.” 

“ But I think you are hardly as just 
as you ought to be, when you treat Dr. 
Seth as an interloper,” said her mother. 
“ You know that he and Frank are like 
brothers, that there is nothing he would 
not do for him.” 

“ Yes, that is true,” said Ruth, “ and 
it is not his fault that things have 
happened so, and it was so noble, so 
splendid of Frank, to give up riches for 
poverty.” 

“Poverty! who names my name in 
the same breath with poverty?” cried 
a cheery voice, and Frank lounged into 
the room, just in his old half-careless 
manner, to which he returned in a half 
dreamy way whenever he set foot in the 
old homestead. 

“I am scolding Ruth for treating our 
good friend, Dr. Seth, with such cold¬ 
ness,” said Mrs. Marphell. 

Ruth coloured, and looked ashamed 
of herself. 

“ FI is only fault is that he is not you, 
Frank,” said she, hastily. 

“That is a fault he cannot mend,” 
said a quiet voice, and the short-sighted 
eyes of Dr. Seth smiled down on the 
speaker from the open lattice. “Ex¬ 
cuse me, I wanted you to know I was 
within earshot.” 

“ Ruth wants to apologise. I see it 
in her eye,” laughed Frank; “come 
and help her tie up her golden treasury, 
while I carry mother off for a drive.” 

“ I’ll wait half an hour,” said the 
scientist in his leisurely manner, “and 
see where you are then,” but he leaned 
on the window-ledge, and continued the 
conversation. 

‘ ‘ I am glad to know that my only 
offence is one I cannot remedy,” he 
continued, “for I have feared the 
contrary.” 

“ I am so cross, I wish you would not 
talk to me,” said Ruth. “I am in a 
disagreeable mood.” 

“So I perceive!” said the scientist. 
“ But I have a message from my sister 
which I must deliver; her love and a 
box of roses for Miss Ritchie.” 

“Will she come to the wedding ? ” 

“ Of course ! But I warn you she will 
weep copiously. She always does at 
weddings far more than at funerals. I 
shall offer her one of my large Turkey 
red handkerchiefs.” 

“ Those you carry for dusters? ” asked 
Ruth, slyly. 

“ The same ; her own trifles of muslin 
are perfectly useless at such a serious 
function. And now, why are you cross 
with me?” 

“ Why, it seems so strange to me that 
you look so calmly on the sacrifice 
Frank made for the sake of right. I am 
so proud of him for it. But you, yes, I 
know I do not take your view, but I do 
wish you could see with my eyes. Right 
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is only right to you. You do not in the 
least seem to recognise that others may 
be different, you do not know that it does 
not come to all men to do right without 
an effort, as it does to you.” 

Dr. Seth coloured. 

“I think I appreciate Frank, never¬ 
theless,” said he. “ But you don’t want 
me to think that it was an effort to him 
to behave as an honest man, do you ? ” 

“ No,” said Ruth, “ but I should like 
you to see that there is unusual nobility 
in the way he did it.” 

“ But my friend, honestly, he could do 
nothing less. Rufus seemed’ to think 
his act unusual, but it was simply as 
Frank said, ‘a question of equity.’ Fie 
held something of mine and restored it 
to me. Would you think it noble of him 
to return my purse if he saw me drop it 
in the street ? ’ ’ 

“Well, I shall always think he acted 
nobly,” said Ruth, who was feeling very 
sore at the loss of her friend. “ And 
until you come to my opinion please do 
not discuss the subject with me.” 

“But,” objected the scientist, “if I 
held j'our opinion we should not need to 
discuss it.” 

“ How does Miss St. Clair like the 
thought of leaving her home ; where she 
has all her beloved horticultural pets ? ” 
asked Ruth, determined to change the 
subject. 

“ She refuses to do so,” said Dr. Seth, 
“ and Frank supports her in her deter¬ 
mination to live on in her accustomed 
groove. I shall be a forlorn creature in 
that great house.” 

But if Seth wanted sympathy from 
Ruth to-day, he was not likely to obtain 
his desire, so he wisely abstained from 
making any further efforts on his own 
account until the sun should shine for 
him again. 

* * * * * 

Ritchie’s wedding day dawned in all 
splendour of sunbeam; the brightest, 
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most lovely of spring days, and she 
herself a sunbeam in the family donned 
her simple white dress, serenely happy. 
There was nothing to be sad about in 
leaving home, for the rectory was only 
just across the meadows, and she could 
run home every day and see the dear 
parents. Her love-story had been very 
tranquil; she wakened slowly to the truth, 
that the man she revered loved her, little 
Ritchie, needed her to make his life the 
perfect whole. Mr. Fortescue did not 
hurry her, he bided his time, and when 
he found opportunity, slowly roused his 
sleeping beauty to a realisation that his 
love for her was deeper, stronger than 
mere friendship would warrant. True 
love ran smoothly without any jars for 
Ritchie, and to-day she was to be 
married, and leave father and mother 
and all whom she loved for the man to 
whom she had given her heart. 

“ I have always thought weddings 
would be sad,” said Ethel to Ruth, “ for 
a girl gives up so much when she 
marries. But in Ritchie’s case, she 
keeps you all, being so near, one cannot 
be sad.” 

The wedding arrangements were of 
the simplest, but it was by no means a 
quiet affair, for Cousin Rufus had driven 
all the Trelawneys over to the church, 
and when the wedding party came in, 
they found their friends grouped about 
the altar. 

It was a pretty wedding bej^ond a 
doubt, however simple, “though,” said 
the villagers, “ they couldn’t see what 
Mr. Fortescue could see in Miss Ritchie, 
she warn’t nothing like so good-looking 
as Miss Ruth, and Miss Marion ; ” but 
the rector seeking Ritchie’s sweet clear 
eyes, thought no woman in the world 
could rival her loveliness. 

Mr. Fortescue’s family received the 
young bride with every kindness, but 
they privately thought he was very 
foolish to marry a poor maiden so 


obscure as Ritchie, and they grumbled 
at her youth amongst themselves. But 
if Ritchie lacked years she did not lack 
the dignity of sweet womanhood, and she 
was well able to hold her own in society. 

The wedding breakfast was laid in the 
old farm kitchen, for the dining-room 
would not hold the guests, and the walls 
were golden with wreaths of marsh 
marigolds, the bouquets on the table of 
the same ; and when the bridal pair 
drove off for the station, Ruth threw a 
basket full of gorgeous blossoms into 
Ritchie’s arms. 

The wedding guests went their way, 
leaving Mrs. Marphell to wrestle with 
the changes the loss of Ritchie’s dutiful 
service must make in her household 
arrangements. But after all she could 
do this with a light heart, for the 
pressure of poverty was lifted from her 
shoulders ; she was not called to make 
bricks without straw, her valuable time 
had more agreeable diversion than the 
patching and darning of hopelessly old 
garments, thanks to Ruth’s industry and 
patient attention to detail, and—Dr. 
Seth. 

“ But who could have thought,” said 
Mrs. Marphell as she sought her 
husband working side by side with 
Ruth. “Who could have imagined 
such a treasure-trove lay hidden under 
the gorgeous blossoms of the marsh 
marigolds ! ” 

Ruth turned her steadfast face towards 
the marshes, where the setting sun was 
glowing red, touching every blossom to 
new beauty. Dr. Seth, springing from 
tuft to tuft beyond the bent alders, 
paused to look up at his friends, waving 
his bouquet of golden flowers. A few 
minutes later he joined them in the 
garden. 

“From your golden treasury, my 
queen,” said he, softly, as he laid the 
yellow cups in Ruth’s arms. 

[the exd.] 


A Poet on Flowers. 

Some poets have so deeply felt the radiant 
beauty of flowers and the sanctity of their life, 
as to suffer not one to be plucked. It was a 
master of song—Walter Savage Landor—who 
once wrote :— 

“ They bring me tales of youth and tones 
of love, 

And ’tis and ever was my wish and way 

To let all flowers live freely, and all die 

Whene’er their genius bids their life 
depart, 

Among their kindred in their native place. 

I never pluck the rose: the violet’s head 

Hath shaken with my breath upon its 
bank 

And not reproached me ; the ever-sacred 
cup 

Of the pure lily hath, within my hands, 

Felt safe, unsoiled, nor lost one grain of 
gold.” 

Secure Investments. 

Banks may fail, and times grow harder 
Than we’re able to endure, 

Yet we smile when we remember 
Love’s investments are secure. 


VARIETIES. 

The Important Point in Cookery.— 
The strong point of good cookery is not its 
gratification of the palate, but its influence on 
health. This is a matter of far greater impor¬ 
tance than is generally thought. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the explanation of 
many fatal disorders is to be found in nothing 
else than badly-cooked and ill-assorted viands. 

Sterling Gold. —What is termed “ster¬ 
ling” or “standard” gold, consists of pure 
gold alloyed with one-twelfth of either copper 
or silver. In English coin a mixture, of copper 
and silver is used to make up this one-twelfth. 
The addition of this alloy makes it wear 
better. 


Historical Arithmorems. 

(i.) 156 s o.—A warlike monarch, who 
vowed he would be baptised into Christianity 
if the conflict in which he was about to engage 
should be decided in his favour. Fie was 
victorious, and he kept his vow. 

(2.) 201 o s r.—An orator, whose chequered 
career was closed by flight and a violent 
death. 


(3.) 156 n a.—An indefatigable reformer, 
born in France, but labouring in another 
country. 

(4.) 151 a b o.—A sham king, imposed upon 
a free people by a foreign monarch. 

(5.) 552 a e r s.— The brilliant debater, 
statesman, and writer. 

(6.) 102 f 0.—The pagan priest who daringly 
led the way to Christianity by insulting the 
idols he had formerly worshipped. 

(7.) 55 a a.—A bigoted, relentless persecutor, 
who nearly ruined and depopulated a peaceful 
and rich country. 

(8.) no n o a t.—The benefactor for all 
time to the English people. 

(9.) 700 one u.—The scene of a victory 
made infamous by the barbarity that followed 
it. 

(10.) 650 e a.—A victorious soldier in the 
seventh century, whose career of conquest 
caused him to be called “ The Sword of 
God.” 

(11.) ion r a e t.—One of our most heroic 
martyrs. 

(12.) 57 g r.—The famous poet, to whom 
the pursuits of agriculture were as familiar as 
the deeds of heroes. XlMENA. 
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OUR PUZZLE POEM: “CHRISTMAS MEMORIES.” 
SOLUTION. 


CHRISTMAS MEMORIES. 

Where r the Christmases of daj g one b y 
W herethe^ double- u eetfa c es that i-lo?#. v ecU owe ll 
Rmethean x iou^ labors tliatbfel 
on -FATHER-mother dr* COM unit y 
Theprepr AT i on- S-A ll the L oy al ty 
Theholy e v ethe erL y m o rn-z>z-GB ell 
THE-oi'er-F-low m-G-lcm-Y e t he p u L ses swell 
Ancltheu the c A- rolling- A sda D i D di 

And AS theyears reed as roll the wave.? 

Our m e m or y M o untr AS M o unt th es oar in-G-C loudj 1 

Whi clic lear as 2 the.? un th ey gathe r-\H£gh 
So fr om the Christmases of da j g one by 
ives.-E z;z*D-t haT-ozz-T h e h eartpur e -loty v engra v es 
A L i v zVz-G-p i c ture of seraf i c c ro w D s. 


CHRISTMAS MEMORIES. 

here are the Christmases of days gone by ? 

W here the sweet faces that I loved so well ? 

Ah me! the anxious labours that befell 
On father, mother and community; 

The preparations all, the loyalty, 

The holy eve, the early morning bell, 

The overflowing love, the pulses’ swell, 

And then the carolling as day did die ! 

And as the years recede, as roll the waves, 

Our memory mounts, as mount the soaring clouds 
W hich clear, as to the sun they gather nigh; 
So, from the Christmases of days gone by, 
e find that on the heart pure love engraves 
A living picture of seraphic crowds. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 

Ten Shillings Each. 

Mary J. Champneys, Croft House, Worcester. 

Miss Dora C. Jellett, 92, Lower Leeson .Street, 
Dublin. 

Jas. D. Musgrave, Newcastle West. 

Mrs. Stewart, Strad Lodge, Perrhyn Road, 
East Acton, W. 

Miss M. A. Yonge, Stottisham Rectory, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

Five Shillings Each. 

J- Y . Atkins, 87, West Street, Erith. 

Sadie Barrat, 358^ St. Antoine Street, Mon¬ 
treal, Canada. 

M. R. Bamforth, Verulam Road, St. Albans. 

C. Hemphill, n, Ely Place, Dublin. 

Ruby C. Inglis, B. L. Bank-House, Brechin. 

Margaret E. McCutcheon, Methodist College, 
Belfast. 

E. E. H. Rose, Granville Road, St. Albans. 

Hugh Townshend, Garrycloyne, Westcombe 
Park, Blackheath. 

Miss K. Wayman, Glenroy, The Yale, Acton. 

Rev. G. D. C. Wheeler, The Vicarage, Cleo- 
bury Mortimer. 

Rev. F. V ilson, The Grange, Woking Village, 
Surrey. 

Special Mention. 

J. I. McCutcheon. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Edith M. Horsfall. Annie Speight. 

Oliver Yeoman. 


Banks, D. Barker, Richard H. Barkyle, Dora 
M. Barling, Rev. S. Bell, E. A. Bennett, 
Mrs. Bird, M. F. Bischoff, A. Brebner, Amy 
Brooks, Lydia M. D. Browne, Tom Brown, 
Sarah A. Burton, N. Campbell, Arthur J. 
Causton, Alice H. Chater, Margaret Chater, 
E. Chirgwin, Edmund Clarke, L. H. Clark, 
Leila Claxton, Olive Claxton, A. F. Cobb, 
Charlotte D. Cole, James P. Cooper, M. A. C. 
Crabb, Charlotte Dalton, Edith M. Dixon, 
Violet F. Doney, Edith E. Farrington, Eliza¬ 
beth Farrington, E. Grainger, Miss F. A. 
Greaves, Annette Grisdale, Gertrude Guilliatt, 
Evelyn F. E. Hardy, M. H. Hartnell, Harry 
Flazelwood, Miss A. Henderson, Julia A. 
Hennon, J. Hepworth, H. Hewlett, F. W. 
Hipsley, Ella F. Hodson, Fred. J. Hollis, 
Anna I. Hood, Kate Hooker, William Hughes, 
Herbert W. Jackman, Ettie Johnson, Lilian 
Jones-Henry, Daisy Kingham, William Lamb, 
Amelia M. Leach, Mabel I. Lewis, Daisy 
Littlejohn, Fred. Lindley, Ada K. Lingwood, 
S. F. Manderson, Henry Marshall, S. Mason, 
E. Mastin, Maiy Merrall, Emily Parker, Rose 
Parkes, Nina G. Patterson, Alice Peck, Marion 
Perston, Alice M. Potter, Hannah E. Powell, 
Ellen M. Price, Mildred Richardson, Ida Riv- 
ington, W. M. Roberts, Fanny Rowe, Lilian 
de G. Sells, M. Shad forth, A. C. Sharp, Elsie 
L. Smith, Monica G. Stow, Laura G. Tice, 
Kate Watson Walker, S. B. Kathleen War¬ 
ren, Lilian G. Wayman, Beatrice E. West¬ 
brook, Miss Wilkins, G. E. Windley, Mary 
V oodeock, Laura M. Woodward, E. Yar- 
wood. 


Hioiilv Commended. 


Margaret Archdale. 
F. T. Barrett. 

John W. Beardsley. 
F. J. Bloxham. 
Kate E. Chandler. 
Bessie Coulson. 

C. Crosby. 

M. E. Hancock. 

E. Hannam. 


Amy Hart. 

Louie Humphries. 
Mary Kirwan. 
Elizabeth Lang. 
Alice M. Manser. 
Henry James Price. 
Henry F. Richards. 
Annie Sheldon. 
Maiy Stephens. 


Honourable Mention. 

Mrs. Acheson, M. Allen, Annie A. Arnott, 
Rosina Mary Ashton, Elizabeth Band, E. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

The simplicity of this puzzle attracted a large 
number of competitors, and had it not been 
for the mysterious fourth line we should have 
been in despair. As it is, we have been 
obliged to split up the prizes into small sums, 
five solutions being absolutely correct, and 
fifteen others differing from them in point of 
punctuation only, twelve of these being equal 
in merit. 

It should be noted by sundry solvers that 
the omission of the apostrophe in pulses was 
more than a mistake in punctuation. With¬ 


out it, how is it possible to make any gram¬ 
matical sense of the line ? 

The fourth line was interpreted in many 
curious ways. A large number of competitors 
try to work in the word “money” ; others 
“company” and “common,” and a few pin 
their faith to “ economy.” Some of these 
efforts are reproduced to enliven a dull report. 
Their authors will, we are sure, forgive us— 

“ Upon grandfather, mother, company.” 

“ Mother, company, father.” 

“A father tall, with mother commonly.” 

“ Father under mother’s common eye.” 

“ On mother, in care of father’s money.” 

“Father lest mother go short of money.” 

“ Parents with money.” 

“ Mother and father on economy.” 

“ Father and mother’s great economy.” 

And finally the beautiful line, 

“ Mother uncomplaining, father wonders 
why.” 

The eighth line was the only other in which 
any real difficulty occurred. Several solutions 
had “carols” in place of “ carolling,” and 
in a few cases “da-did-di ” followed, whether 
as the name of the carols or in imitation of 
their refrain we are unable to say. 

Opinions differ as to the correct way of 
spelling befell. A large majority of the com¬ 
petitors adopted “befel,” but the authorities 
we have consulted on the subject prefer 
“befell,” though they admit that either spel¬ 
ling is allowable. 

As to the punctuation, the most common 
mistake appeared in line 5, where the comma 
was placed before instead of after “ all,” 
thus converting poetry into prose. It is a 
lamentable fact that at least seventy-five per 
cent, of the solvers fell into this error. It is 
indeed sad that we should again have to call 
attention to the importance of these refine¬ 
ments of composition. 

One other point ought to be mentioned, 
namely, that in three or four cases a whole 
line has been left out, without any blank to 
indicate the omission. One of these solutions 
was otherwise perfect. 
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TIIE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


HER OWN WAY. 

By EGLANTON THORNE, Author of “ Aldyth’s Inheritance,” “ The Studio Mariano,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE FRUIT OF SELF-WILL. 

Very early the next morning, so early 
that the familiar roads and houses looked 
strangely unlike themselves, Salome and 
Juliet drove up to the gate of the 
“ Poplars.” It was an hour by which, 
even on a week-day, few persons have 
quitted their beds, and this was Sunday, 
though both Juliet and Salome were 
oblivious of the fact. Every blind 
visible at the front of the house was 
closely drawn. Juliet, shivering, as she 
looked out of the cab, from the combined 
effects of excitement and the chill of the 
early morn, did not pause to reflect that 
she had never before looked at her home 
from the outside at that hour. The 
closed windows could suggest to her but 
one idea, and she turned deadly pale as 
she gasped out—“ Oh, the blinds, the 
blinds are all down ! ” 

“As they always are at this hour,” 
said Salome, in her matter-of-fact way ; 
“do you suppose we sleep with our 
blinds up ? ” 

Juliet looked somewhat relieved. 
They advanced to the door. The 
knocker was muffled, and produced so 
slight a sound that Juliet hardly expected 
they would gain admittance ; but 
Hannah must have been looking out for 
them, for after a few minutes she opened 
the door, attired in a dressing-gown, 
and wearing the haggard look of one 
who has been watching all night. She 
drew Salome in and kissed her with an 
air of welcome ; but after giving Juliet 
a brief, cold stare, she turned her 
shoulder on her and addressed herself to 
Salome. 

“ Oh, I am so thankful you have come! 

I have wanted you very much these last 
two days.” 

“ How is mother? ” asked Salome. 

“Very ill. She has not slept at all. 
Dr. Gardner fears for her brain. Her 
mind is wandering now. She keeps 
talking and talking and calling for 
Juliet.” 

Hannah paused and cast a hard, 
reproachful glance at Juliet. 

“ I hope you are satisfied, Juliet, 
with what you have done,” she said. 

“ Oh, don’t, Hannah,” interposed 
Salome, swiftly, “ don’t be hard on 
Juliet. She has suffered enough.” 

Hannah looked on her young sister’s 
altered face, and felt that her words 
were cruel. The wavy, golden hair 
escaping from the little travelling cap 
framed a face which was utterly colour¬ 
less, save for the blueness of the lips, 
and which had a wan, pinched look 
strangely in contrast to its childish 
contour. Grief will often bring a look of 
age, even to a young face, and the 
anguish and remorse which had been 
working in Juliet’s mind through the 
long hours of the night, had left their 
impress. It was not a girl, but a grief- 
stricken woman who looked at Hannah 
with a mute appeal for mercy in her 
melancholy eyes. 

“ What does Dr. Gardner say ? Tell 


me,” she demanded breathlessty. “ He 
does not think she will die ? ” 

“He is very much afraid,” Hannah 
answered, choosing her words carefully. 

“ He said if you did not come soon it 
would be too late; but he thought your 
coming might save her.” 

A sob broke from Juliet. She turned 
in haste to the staircase. She would 
have gone at once, as she was, into her 
mother’s presence ; but Hannah checked 
her, and went first to acquaint the nurse 
with her coming. 

A few minutes later Juliet entered the 
familiar room. The windows were so 
darkened that she could hardly see her 
way across it. There was a strong smell 
of vinegar. Was it her mother’s form 
moving so restlessly on the bed ? Was 
the voice which sounded so hollow and 
so far away indeed her mother’s? Juliet 
drew nearer, and words became audible. 

“Oh, Juliet, oh, my child!” wailed 
the weary voice. “Is she lost—lost? 
Tell them they must find her. She 
cannot have wandered so far awa}^. The 
jungle is a terrible place. There are 
tigers there—tigers and snakes—oh, 
such horrible snakes ; and she, such a 
tender little darling. Oh, why did I not 
take better care of her ? why did I trust 
her out of my sight—Juliet ! Juliet.” 

“ Speak to her,” said the nurse, 
drawing Juliet close to the bedside, 
“ speak to' her, she will know your voice 
perhaps.” 

Juliet’s voice was so choked by sobs, 
that for a few moments she could not 
command it; but with a desperate effort 
she controlled herself, and bending close 
to her mother she said— 

“ Mother, 1 am here. I have come 
back to you. Look up and see. It is I, 
your Juliet.” The talking suddenly 
ceased. Mrs. Tracy opened her eyes. 

“ Speak again,” whispered the nurse. 

“Mother, darling mother; do you 
not understand ? Look at me, speak to 
me—your Juliet.” At this moment the 
nurse slid back a curtain and turned the 
Venetian blind. The sunlight entering 
fell on Juliet’s golden head as she knelt 
beside her mother. A look of sudden 
recognition came into the patient’s eyes. 

“Oh, Juliet!” she murmured in 
accents of joy—“ Juliet! my darling ! ” 

“ Oh, mother, mother,” cried Juliet, 
breaking down utterly, and crying 
aloud, “I have been so wicked, so 
wicked ; I do not deserve your forgive¬ 
ness ; but oh, say you will get well now ; 
oh, promise me you will get well now! ” 

“ Of course, darling,” murmured the 
faint, far-away voice; “but don’t cry, 
Juliet, I cannot bear to hear you cry.” 

The nurse attempted to draw the 
weeping girl from the bedside, but her 
mother’s weak fingers had fastened upon 
hers. “Don’t leave me, Juliet,” she 
gasped out. “ Stay with me, now you 
have come.” 

“Yes, yes,” murmured Juliet, and she 
clasped the dear hand closer and 
pressed her lips to it, struggling to keep 
back her sobs. 

A look of content stole over Mrs. 


Tracy’s face. Her eyelids drooped. 
The nurse darkened the window again, 
and in a few moments the patient was 
peacefully sleeping with her hand 
clasped in Juliet’s. 

Juliet knelt there, fearing to move 
lest she should break her mother’s 
slumber, till her limbs grew stiff and her 
constrained position became agonising. 
Then the nurse gently drew her mother’s 
hand away, and Juliet saw that the 
sleep was too profound to be disturbed 
by so slight a movement. The repose 
which exhausted body and excited brain 
so sorely needed, had come at last. 
There was now good hope of recovery. 

And Mrs. Tracy did recover. As Dr. 
Gardner had foreseen, the return of 
Juliet, the sight of her face, the sound 
of her voice, the touch of her hand 
were the best medicine her mother could 
have. The improvement which set in 
with her coming was steadily main¬ 
tained, yet Mrs. Tracy’s recovery was 
slow, and several weeks passed ere she 
could quit her bed-room. During that 
period Juliet scarcely left her side. 
Again and again her mother would urge 
her to go out; but Juliet was content to 
take the fresh air in the little garden at 
the back of the house and seldom went 
beyond the gate. She felt that she could 
never do enough to show her love to the 
mother who had received her again so 
lovingly, and not only forgiven her gross 
ingratitude, but put it utterly from her 
as a thing to be consigned to everlasting 
oblivion. 

Juliet could not so dismiss it. The 
more she was made to feel her mother’s 
love, the more she hated herself for what 
she had done. In her bitter repentance 
and self-loathing she would have felt it 
a relief if her mother had upbraided 
her, or in any way caused her to suffer 
for her wrong-doing. 

“ You ought to hate me, mother,” she 
would say sometimes. 

“ Oh, no, dear,” her mother would 
respond with a smile, “you were so 
deluded, you did not know what you 
were doing.” 

“ Deluded ! I was mad,” Tuliet would 
reply. 

And madness indeed it now seemed, 
the insatiable vanity which demanded 
world-wide admiration and renown ; her 
proud belief in her own power, her con¬ 
fidence that she could bend others to 
her will, her wilful determination to win 
her own way at any cost. She had been 
as the victim of an insane delusion, like 
such as imagine themselves kings or 
queens when they are but ordinary 
mortals, or who persuade themselves 
they are the possessors of millions of 
pounds, when they have not as many 
pence. But Juliet knew that though she 
had been thus mad, it was a madness 
for which she was responsible. For she 
had known all the while what she was 
doing. Each step had been deliberately 
taken in defiance of the protests of her 
better self. Regardless of every con¬ 
sideration which should have restrained 
her, she had striven to make of her life 
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what she would, and, like all who so 
seek to save their lives, she had suffered 
loss. How great and bitter the loss her 
wrong-doing involved Juliet had yet to 
learn. 

She knew little of the outer world 
during the days which she passed in 
devoted attention to the invalid. The 
nurse had been dismissed shortly after 
the patient was pronounced out of 
danger, and Juliet now performed her 
duties with some occasional help from 
Salome. Hannah had gone to take the 
change at the sea-side which her mother’s 
illness had delayed, and which it was 
desirable she should enjoy ere returning 
to her duties at the High School. The 
days passed quietly and uneventfully. 
Juliet seldom found time and inclination 
to look at a newspaper. She did not 
know that Algernon Chalcombe had 
been tried at the county assizes, found 
guilty, and sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment. She was not curious 
concerning his fate. She hated to think 
of him now, and would have been thank¬ 
ful if she could have banished his name 
and memory for ever from her mind. 

Salome was aware of the fact; but 
she shrank from mentioning it to Juliet. 
Salome was trying hard to be patient 
with Juliet, and to make every allowance 
for her; but there were times when she 
was disposed to resent bitterly the folly 
of which Juliet had been guilty. It was 
certainly making life hard for Salome. 
She visited her district as assiduously as 
ever, neglected no religious duty, and 
attended every service of the church ; 
but these engagements were made bitter 
to her now, by her perception of a cool¬ 
ness in Mrs. Hayes’ bearing towards her 
since Juliet’s elopement became the talk 
of the neighbourhood. She imagined 
too, that Mr. Ainger must think less 
well of her in consequence, and the 
thought made her painfully nervous and 
self-conscious whenever she encountered 
the curate. A sense of injustice rankled 
in her mind, for surely no one had a 
right to blame her for what Juliet had 
done. She, most certainly, had never 
failed to administer reproof when 
occasion demanded it. 

When Hannah returned home in 
September, and resumed her duties at 
the High School, she too found fresh 
cause to resent the way in which Juliet 
had disgraced them. She treated her 
young sister with marked coldness. 
Juliet did not so much mind that, but 
she felt painfully that she had brought a 
heavy shadow on the home-life. Her 
mother came downstairs again and 
took her accustomed place; but she 
looked sadly aged and worn by all she 
had suffered. The old brightness had 
gone from her glance, and even her 
smiles seemed sad. Juliet could hardly 
look on her without a throb of keenest 
self-reproach. 

As her mother no longer needed 
her constant attention, Juliet, thankful 
though she was to see her so much 
better, became conscious of a sore 
weight of depression, such as she had 
never known before. She hardly knew 
how to occupy herself. The days dragged 
heavily. Her life seemed to have lost 
all interest. 


" Why do you not practise your sing¬ 
ing, dear?” her mother suggested to 
her one day, as Juliet lounged about 
unable to settle to anything. 

A hot flush suddenly dyed Juliet's face. 
“ Don’t name my singing to me again, 
mother, if you love me,” she said with 
concentrated bitterness in her voice. 
“ That delusion is shattered for ever.” 

“ But, dear, you have really a very 
nice voice,” Mrs. Tracy began in her 
gentle, soothing way. A glance at 
Juliet arrested the words. 

The girl was leaning against the win¬ 
dow-shutter, and the light falling full on 
her face showed it to be pale and thin, 
the delicate brows contracted as if with 
pain, and her expression so sorrowful as 
to be almost that of despair. 

“ Oh, my dear child, do not look like 
that,” cried her mother in distress. 
“You must not let yourself brood upon 
the past. Try to forget what is so 
painful.” 

“As if one could forget,” said Juliet 
bitterly, and the tears, which had been 
slowly gathering in her eyes, suddenly be¬ 
gan to fall. But she quickly wiped them 
away, and stood motionless as before. 

“Why do you not go out?” asked 
her mother. “It is such a lovely day. 
You never take a walk now, except 
those little turns with me, which are not 
exercise enough for you.” 

“ I hate to go out alone when I have 
nothing to do,” said Juliet. “If you 
would care for a drive to-day, I should 
be pleased to go with you.” 

“Not to-day, thank you, dear. I 
think it is rather too cold for driving. 
And I cannot allow you to be always 
spending money on drives for me.” 

“ Mother, don’t talk like that, please. 
What have I to do with my money now 
except spend it on you ? ” 

“You are very good, my darling. I 
know you like to give me pleasure,” said 
Mrs. Tracy. “ If you want an object for 
a walk, I can give you one. I wish you 
would get me some more of this grey 
wool at Spalding’s. You cannot match 
it at any other shop, and I shall soon be 
at a standstill for want of it.” 

Juliet did not like to refuse her mother’s 
request; but it was with reluctance that 
she went to prepare for the walk. She 
had not walked alone in the vicinity of 
her home since her return from the Con¬ 
tinent. 

It was a lovely though keen September 
day. The crisp, autumnal feeling in the 
air made walking delightful. In spite 
of sorrowful thought, Juliet was agree¬ 
ably sensible of the freshness and clear¬ 
ness of the atmosphere, as she walked 
briskly along the high road, where many 
of the trees were already brilliant with 
the golden and russet hues of autumn, 
and dead leaves thickly strewed the 
garden-paths. 

Juliet’s way took her past the High 
School. Miss Tucker came out of the 
door as Juliet approached, but suddenly 
she turned and hurriedly re-entered the 
building. Her eyes had met Juliet’s for 
a moment ere she turned. An uneasy 
sensation smote like a chill to Juliet’s 
heart. Could it be that Miss Tucker 
had turned so quickly in order to avoid 
her? Though she had been such an 


unsatisfactory scholar, she had always 
regarded the head-mistress with warm 
esteem, and she had believed that Miss 
Tucker liked her. Had she heard all, 
and did she condemn her late scholar 
so severely that she could not even 
vouchsafe her a greeting ? Juliet’s face 
burned with shame at the thought. Her 
heart sank very low. She walked slowly 
on, lost in painful thought, made her 
purchase without giving much heed to 
it, and turned homewards. 

As she repassed the High School the 
girls were coming out. Juliet had care¬ 
fully taken the opposite side of the 
way, but Dolly Hayes, a bright little 
girl of nine, who had enjoyed many a 
romp with Juliet, saw her and came 
running to her across the road. But 
almost immediately an elder sister fol¬ 
lowed, and as Dolly reached Juliet’s 
side, she caught her by the skirt be¬ 
hind, and drew her back in spite of her 
struggles and indignant protests. Juliet 
stood watching with amusement, think¬ 
ing it only a bit of rough play, till she 
heard the elder one say— 

“ Come away, Dolly. You are not to 
go to Juliet Tracy. Don’t you remem¬ 
ber mother said we were not to speak to 
her if we saw her in the street ? ’ ’ 

“ I don’t care. I shall speak to her. 
I love Juliet,” protested the angry child. 
But Juliet had heard enough. There 
was no misunderstanding this. She felt 
as if she had received a sudden stab. 
Her very strength seemed to go from 
her. In an instant she was weak, 
wounded, helpless. She bent her head 
and hurried home, scarce able to see 
her way for the blinding tears which 
would keep rising in her eyes. 

At a corner, not a stone’s throw from 
“The Poplars,” she ran against Mrs. 
Hayes, who was walking with Mr. Main- 
price ; Juliet lifted her eyes and met 
Mrs. Hayes’ pitiless stare. That lady 
gave her a hard, scornful, deliberate 
glance, sufficient to show that she re¬ 
cognised her perfectly, but did not intend 
to salute her, and walked on. Juliet 
dimly saw that Mr. Mainprice lifted his 
hat. She heard him utter her name. 
She believed afterwards that he had 
stopped and held out his hand, but she 
was too confused at the moment to ob¬ 
serve anything distinctly. Conscious 
only of bitterest humiliation, her one 
instinctive impulse was to escape and 
hide herself from those cruel eyes. 

She entered the house as noiselessly 
as possible, hoping that her mother 
would not hear her come in, and hurried 
up to her own room. There she threw 
herself on her knees beside the bed, and 
sobbed as though her heart would break. 
For she knew all now. There had been 
that in Mrs. Hayes’ glance which had 
made everything clear to her compre¬ 
hension. She knew how people were 
regarding her. She saw the impression 
which her conduct revealed only in its 
bare details must have made upon their 
minds. She understood how fatally she 
had marred her future. In her wilful 
folly she had tarnished the good name 
which is a girl’s most priceless posses¬ 
sion. And what could life be worth 
without it ? 

(To be continued.) 
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SPRING IS HERE. 

By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


SWEET Spring is here again ! 

It blooms in sheltered hollow, 

It buds on wind-swept plain ; 

And Easter soon will follow. 

The lambs are all a-field, 

Snow-white in verdant meadows, 
Which softest pastures yield, 

’Midst drifting lights and shadows. 

High in the woodland trees, 

The song-birds love each other, 
While every gentle breeze 
Rocks nest and brooding mother. 

The violet’s out, I ween, 

In mossy nooks and places, 

And close together lean 
A crowd of primrose faces. 


Where the river flows 

Between the pastures hill}', 

The blue-bell sways and bows, 
Where grew the fair Lent lily. 

Yes, Spring is here again, 

Alive is every hollow, 

Alive is hill and plain, 

And Easter soon will follow! 

As through the Lenten days 
The cloud of verdure thickened, 
To deeper love and praise 

May hearts of men be quickened. 

That they in sweet accord 

With flowers the earth adorning, 
May greet their risen Lord 
On Resurrection Morning! 


SPRING SUNSHINE. 


By L. E. TIDDEMAN. 


It was early spring, and the sun shone as it 
had not shone for many a long day ; snow and 
hail, mist and fog were things of the past ; 
flower-girls stood at the corners of the busy 
streets, offering for sale pale primroses and 
fragrant violets. 

“It is good to be alive,” exclaimed a cheery 
milkman. 

“Eh,” replied the Scotch baker, who lived 
next door, “ this is grand weather.” 

They both looked up at the blue sky, with 
its few clouds fair, and white and fleecy, and 
Nellie Hill, the young sempstress, leant her 
elbows on the window-sill, and with her chin 
in her hands, looked up also. 

“I am glad that the weather is so fine,” 
observed her mother; “you and John will 
have a pleasant outing.” 

“ I am not glad myself, mother, I am 
sorry.” 

“Sorry! why, I thought he was to take 
you into the park; you would not enjoy your¬ 
selves much, I take it, if it were wet.” 

“It does not signify, mother; anyway, he 
won’t enjoy himself much if it is fine.” 

“Why, in the name of goodness shouldn’t 
he ? ” 

Nellie Hill turned with a quick, sharp 
movement, and stood in the sweet spring sun¬ 
light sad and silent. She was small and 
slight, with neat features, a pallid face, and 
large lustrous eyes. She wore a shabby brown 
dress, threadbare at the elbows, her luxuriant 
hah* was of a light-brown, soft and silky in 
texture, but somewhat colourless ; her mouth, 
usually a smiling one, drooped dolefully. 

“He hasn’t seen me for three months,” she 
said, “ and he’s coming up to-day because it’s 
a bank-holiday ; I wish he wasn’t coming, I 
wish something would happen to prevent him. 
I do, mother ; that I do ! ” 

“ Nellie ! ” 

There was a terrified ring in the homely 
voice. Mrs. Hill was unused to her daughter 
in such a mood as this. 

“He’ll leave off caring for me, that’s what 
will come of it,” the girl continued. “ Other 
girls will be out with their sweethearts to¬ 
day, and they will all wear their best gowns 

and feathers in their hats. But I- Look at 

me, mother! ” 


She broke off suddenly, shook herself petu¬ 
lantly into a short shabby jacket, and stuck a 
small sparely-trimmed straw-hat on the top of 
her head. 

“ Did you ever see such a Guy Fawkes ? ” 
she cried in an excited tone. “I am ashamed 
of myself, mother.” 

She hid her face in her mother’s lap, and 
gave way to a short, dry sob, then laughed 
hysterically at her own expense. 

“Dear lass,” said her mother, “there 
is no call to be ashamed of honest 
poverty.” 

“ I know it, I know it, but I am 
young mother, and I care so much ; i 
when I am old it will be different. 

I want to look like other girls; 

I hate to be a dowdy.” 

“ You said naught of this 
before, child ; what ails : ;j:ji 

you ? ” 

“It is only because of 
John. I am so afraid 
about him, mother ; 
men like their sweet¬ 
hearts to look pretty, 
and to do them 
credit. And I 
haven’t money to 
buy even a 
pretty bright 
ribbon.” 

“Nellie, 
dear, you 
are tired ; 
you sat 

up too i 
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late last night, you were busy with your needle 
long after I lay asleep.” 

The girl’s face brightened. “I am young 
and strong,” she cried, rising suddenly, “and 
I like to work for you.” 

She touched the wan cheek with her soft 
lips, and laughed. 

“ That is my Nellie come back again,” 
cried Mrs. Hill. 

Her daughter averted her head, and brushed 
away a few tears surreptitiously. 

“ You are yourself now, child.” 

The girl tried to muster up another smile, 
but to no effect. The looking-glass on the 
will was too much for her. “ Such a horrid 
dowdy ! ” she cried, “ did you ever ? ” 

Just at that moment she heard a step upon 
the stairs, and John Collard entered. He 
was very smart, there was no denying that, 
and a fine fellow into the bargain. He wore 
a new grey suit, his boots were polished, a 
red tie set off the darkness of his beard, his 
face glowed with health and happiness. Be¬ 
side him Nellie Hill was but a pale blossom ; 
in her own opinion no blossom at all, only a 
worthless weed fit to be left to fade in a by¬ 
path of life’s highway. Yet he folded her in 
his arms, and kissed her over and over again, 
as a man should who has travelled many miles 
for that particular purpose. 

“ We’ll go to the park,” he said, “ and I 
reckon we shall find plenty to talk about; I 
see you are ready, lass.” 

“ I’d liever stay here with you, John.” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee! You need air and exercise 
to bring the colour to your cheeks.” 

He tucked her arm through his, and they 
sallied out together. It was so pleasant to be 


with him, so delightful to lean upon him and 
look up into his strong face, that Nellie’s 
heart beat more quickly, and, though she was 
unaware of it, a faint flush crept into her 
cheeks. Her regrets, her shame, her sense of 
unutterable dowdiness slipped from her only 
to return with greater power when she saw 
other girls flaunting in their finery. 

“ Fine young woman, that! ” said he from 
time to time; or, “ Hasn’t she got a smart 
gown ? that’s the colour I like, sets off the 
complexion beautiful.” 

Alas ! poor Nellie. She had not the heart 
to look, though she strove hard not to be 
jealous. Presently, when tired of walking, 
they sank into a convenient seat, and a long 
silence fell upon them. 

Nellie glanced furtively at her lover, his 
eyes were fixed on the passers-by, his expres¬ 
sion was very grave. 

“ He is comparing me with those other 
girls,” said she, and her eyes drooped. “ In 
a moment he will tell me,” she reflected; 
“in a moment he will say that he can have 
no more to do with a dowdy like me.” 

A lump came in her throat, it was all she 
could do to answer his chance remarks in mono¬ 
syllabic fashion. Presently she telt his hand 
laid upon her arm, his eyes travelled upwards 
from her shabby dress to her face, which was 
white again now, and drawn with anxiety. It 
was coming at last, she set her lips firm and 
strove to meet his steadfast glance. 

“Lass!” cried he. “I want to speak to 
you.” 

“Yes, John.” Her voice was almost in¬ 
audible. 

“It seems to me, Nellie, I must be an awful 


simpleton. I never rightly knew that you was 
such a pretty girl until to-day.” 

“ To-day ! ” Her eyebrows were uplifted in 
sheer amazement. 

“Yes, love, and I wouldn’t have known it 
now if the sun hadn’t shone so ; it glanced on 
your hair, and showed me there was gold in it, 
and I looked again and saw how blue your eyes 
were. I hadn’t seen that rightly before. What 
a simpleton I must have been ! ” 

“ Oh, John ! ” Nellie Hill almost gasped 
for breath. 

“ And that gown of yours, I like it a deal 
better than a jim-crow affair like yonder girl 
has on her back.” 

He pointed to a young woman, whose attire 
Nellie had envied a moment since. 

“ Oh, John ! ” she cried again. 

He held her hand in his, the glove that en¬ 
cased it was carefully darned. 

After this they had tea together, and both 
had excellent appetites. 

Nellie’s mother was in bed when the girl re¬ 
turned that night. She knelt down and took 
the work-worn hand in hers. 

“ Oh, mother! ” she said, “ I was afraid of 
the beautiful sunshine, God forgive me I And 
it showed John the gold in my hair, not my 
shabby gown or my threadbare jacket. God 
knows when to send the sunshine, just as he 
knows when the rain should fall. John and I 
are to be manied in the autumn, and he says 
you must bide with us. Oh, mother, I won’t 
ever grumble again.” 

The two women kissed one another, as 
though in ratification of a solemn compact, and 
Nellie Hill hung up the shabby brown gown 
with something akin to reverence. 


GONDOLAS. 


Ry HELEN ZIMMERN. 



Gothic characters of the thirteenth 
century, and placed under the pro¬ 
tection of S. Giovanni Battista. In 
the mariegola or code of laws we 
find recorded all the customs of the 
ancient gondoliers. These customs 
are a mixture of sacred and profane, 
from which peeps a sweet and 
gentle sincerity. For example, the 
brotherhood had a mass sung every 
Sunday and Monday in the month, 
in the church of Saint Sophia, and 
the parish priest with his acolytes 
were received as members. 

Mutual assistance was invariably 
rendered, in fact if one of the mem¬ 
bers fell ill the gastaldo or head of 
the traghetto, visited him, and the 
others were obliged “ to put their 
hands in their pockets to help him.” 
If he died a pauper, the funeral was 
at the expense of the brotherhood, 
and his companions were obliged to 
follow the bier, carrying lighted 
candles in their hands, and had to 
say twenty-five Ave Marias for the 
repose of his soul. 

If a member of the brotherhood fell ill, or 
died away from Venice, should any companion 
be in the place, he was obliged to help him. 
The fraternity afterwards paid the expenses. 

It was not all play; woe to those who 
transgressed, or did not confess at least twice 
a year, to those who committed a mortal sin, 
or played a game of chance, the mariegola 
condemned them to different penances accord¬ 
ing to their offences, and sometimes even ex¬ 
pelled them from the brotherhood. There were 
also honorary members, who without being 
boatmen, could be members of the fraternity 


Gondolas ; the very 
word conjures up 
Venice before the eyes 
of those who know the 
fair city on the Adri¬ 
atic, so intimately are 
the graceful boats 
bound up with its life. 
Indeed both the name 
and the boat that it 
stands for, is peculiar to the place, and familiar 
to the eyes, whether from actual memory or 
from illustrations. Little is known as a rule 


of their story, which in a measure is as in¬ 
teresting and unique as they are themselves. 

The first gondolas—and they were very 
different from the present ones—appeared 
in Venice in the thirteenth century. The 
boatmen formed themselves into a guild which 
soon became the richest corporation in Venice. 
It was subdivided into branches which were 
called “ traghetti.” Every traghetto had a 
special code of laws, which were called “ marie¬ 
gola ” and each had its own patron saint. In the 
Venetian State Archives, the oldest mariegola 
on record is that of Saint Sophia, written in 
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by paying a small tax and saying prayers 
for the dead members. Other punishments 
and other prizes are mentioned. The punish¬ 
ments are always severe, because discipline 
was the basis of these -old mutual assistance 
societies. 

In the three following centuries the statutes 
begin to be rather modified ; at the end of the 
sixteenth century, the Cinque Sav’i (Five 
Sages), the purveyors of the municipality, and 
the Council of the Ten (Consiglio dei Dieci), 
decided to acquaint themselves with the arts 
of the boatmen, and for the public welfare 
imposed a special tariff on every fraternity, and 
woe to the boatmen who tried to cheat. 

Like their gondolas, which were painted 
in bright colours, the boatmen were dressed 
in beautiful costumes ; particularly those of the 
patrician houses. In Venice gondolas and 
boatmen took the place of the carriages and 
horses of other districts. Guerzoni, in his 
work entitled, Piazza di Tutte le Profession! 
del Mondo , tells us that the boatmen of the 
fifteenth century were low, despicable people, 
capable of anything, but we think he took too 
cruel a view of them. The gondolas and 
gondoliers, as we know, inspired men like 
Goethe, Byron, George Sand, De Musset, 
Gautier, Horace Brown and many more. 

In 1094, in the diploma of Vital Faliero, the 
word gondola is first mentioned, and in 1300 
a boat twenty feet long, rowed with twelve 
oars, is thus called. Little by little it changed 
form, keeping only the head at the poop and 
prow, and being slight and elegant. The 
“ felze,” the place tvhere the passengers sit, 
was open at first and then became closed. In 
the sixteenth century gondolas were beautifully 
decorated with velvets and silks, and the 
costumes of the rowers were picturesque 
and costly. 

Nowadays, every thread of tradition is 
rapidly being lost, the Venetian mariegola 
have not been consulted since 1866, and the 
modem . boatmen differ greatly from the 
ancient, if we except those of the patrician 
houses, who are privileged people. At 
present, au fond , the gondoliers are good sort 
of people, capable of yelling like creatures 
possessed by the evil one, but incapable of 
doing harm to any. 


The wit of these boatmen is peculiarly 
pungent and cuts like a razor. A foreigner 
who arrived in Venice, wished to go to a friend’s 
abode, but had forgotten his address. He got 
into a gondola and ordered the man to take 
him to St. Moses; when he got there it did 
not seem to him right, so after searching 
in vain, he went to St. Paul with the same 
result, then off he went to another of the 
various quarters of Venice, all named after 
some saint. After some hours, the boatman, 
looking at him, quizzingly said, “La vogna 
comi paron, la lassa far ami.” (“Come with 
me, sir, I will manage for you.”) He took him 
to “All Saints,” where arrived, he said, laying 
down his oar, “ Qua la liga tuti, la cor ca che.” 
(“Here they all are, and you can find what 
you want.”) 

Amongst celebrated boatmen, true heroes 
of the oar, Venice records Toscani, Vendetta, 
Zanchi, Voltolina, Spagnoletto, and Tondo 
Sadda. One sees them in pictures, and hears 
of them in tales of poetry. Sometimes the 
boatmen rise yet higher, and become poets 
and literary men on their own account. Thus 
in the last century, one Antonio Bianchi is 
mentioned as the author of a poem in octavo 
rhyme, and in the present century, Antonio 
Maselico, who is still living, read, studied, 
and commented, the Divina Comrnedia. He 
afterwards travelled throughout Italy, holding 
conferences on his favourite poem. Antonio 
Maselico is no longer a boatman, but follows 
his studies as custodian in the Toscarini 
Lyceum. 

Another Venetian custom, now dying out, 
or rather which is not celebrated with the pomp 
and solemnity of bygone years, is the 
regattas. These regattas, copied from the 
ancient Roman and Greek boat-races, were 
held by the fraternities of the boatmen, and 
soon impassioned the people. In 1300 is 
mentioned the first official regatta in Venice. 
Then the regatta was raced with galleys, and 
later on, this custom served as a spur for the 
training of the crews. 

With the change of the times and the 
transformation of the gondola, the regatta 
became a matter of racing between the 
gondoliers in which one vied with another. 
This gave a sort of prestige to certain boatmen, 
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whose families preserve jealously all that once 
belonged to some famous ancestor, such as 
flags, prizes, poetry, manuscripts, etc. On 
solemn festivities all these things are exhibited 
on the facade of their houses, to remind their 
descendants of their glory. 

The gondoliers who took part in the first 
regattas were not dressed in costume, they 
only wore a pair of thin, and very short trousers 
and a many-coloured handkerchief on their 
head. Later on they wore splendid costumes, 
and this splendour was reflected on those 
present, who filled the boats, which were 
decorated with velvet and silk. 

The regattas were held in the Grand Canal, 
rendered magnificent by its superb patrician 
palaces, and its noble and majestic buildings. 
The balconies and windows were decorated 
with bright brocades, and the immense crowd 
grouped on the banks, on the bridges, and 
even on the roofs, increased the pageant. 

The most celebrated regattas that took 
place in the Grand Canal, were those of 1574, 
1686,1688,1709,1740,1764,1767,1783,1791, 
1807, 1825, 1838, and finally, that of the 28th 
°f J l %> 1889, in which it was tried, but in vain, 
to revive the ancient splendour. 

The gondolas in the regattas are served by 
two boatmen, one at the poop, and one at the 
prow; each boat has its own colours. They 
start from the Public Gardens and advance 
swiftly, close together, and in a straight line, 
as far as the stake round which the)'’ must go ; 
then they return the same way, with the 
greatest velocity. The prizes are four in 
number, and consist of banners, which are 
kept by the families of the winners and of 
sums of money which they spend gaily. The 
last one to arrive ha? the characteristic and 
traditional live pig, as a reproach for having 
delayed in the race. When the regatta is 
finished, the line of boats is broken and the 
Grand Canal seems literally swarming, and 
echoes with lively song. 

Whether of the past or the present, 
gondoliers are always characteristic people 
and different from all other boatmen. If 
they are not as splendid as they were, the 
fault is not theirs, but of the times, which 
have become hard in the old realm of the 
Adriatic. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 



THE GIRL’S OUTLOOK: OR, WHAT IS THERE TO TALK ABOUT? 


PART V. 

When our three friends met for the fifth 
time, Jessie Reid arrived at Kate Malcolm’s 
half an hour after Nellie Thornton. 

She explained the delay by saying that in 
coming through the village she had stayed to 
see a fire that had broken out in a poor man’s 
cottage. 

“ It was worth watching,” she said. “ The 
thatch had got alight somehow; most likely 
through their keeping up too big a fire this 
cold weather. When I arrived there was such 
a smoke and such an excitement. A dozen 
men were passing buckets from hand to hand 
from the stream to the fire, and all the furni¬ 
ture was out on the road—pictures, bedding, 
crockery, chairs, tables, and Sunday clothes, 
all in one heap, and in a sad mess. Old 
‘ Spread Eagle,’ whose cottage it was, was 
there, with tears in his eyes, looking at the 
destruction of his home, and there was his 
wife* scolding like a trooper at a boy who, 
though he was meaning well enough, had 
broken the spout off her best tea-pot.” 

* * * * 

This made the conversation turn to the sub¬ 
ject of fires, and Kate mentioned she had 
been reading about the number of fires that 
had occurred in London during last year. 

“ A different state of things there,” she 
remarked, “ compared with that in Kettleford, 
where this fire at old ‘ Spread Eagle’s ’ must 
be the first for nearly four years. In London, 
during 1894, there were no fewer than 3061 
fires that involved the turning out of firemen, 
fire-engines, and fire-escapes.” 

“Were these all serious affairs?” said 
Nellie. 

“Oh, no; 2910 of them caused only slight 
damage; the really disastrous fires num¬ 
bered 151.” 

“ What a quantity of water the firemen in 
London must use,” said Jessie. 

“Yes, for extinguishing fires during 1894, 
they got through over 48,000,000 gallons, or 
nearly 215,000 tons.” 

“When one knows the causes of fires,” 
observed Nellie, “ the thought that often 
comes upmost is, what stupid people.” 

“That is true,” said Kate. “Those who 
take candles near curtains, or into a loft with 
straw, or into a workshop amongst shavings, 
need hardly be surprised if something goes 
wrong. And only foolish folk will think 
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themselves safe when they read in bed with 
a lighted candle on the pillow, or allow chil¬ 
dren to play with matches, or let them amuse 
themselves with fire, or buy imperfectly con¬ 
structed oil lamps, or take a light with them 
when they go to see -where the gas escape is.” 

“No doubt,” remarked Nellie, “ the number 
of fires everywhere might be greatly diminished 
if people would only exercise more common 
sense.” 

“I took a note,” said Kate, “from the 
annual report of the chief officer of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, of the causes of 
fires in London during 1894 : 134 were due to 
candles ; 86 to children playing with matches ; 
46 to children playing with fires; 99 to de¬ 
fective chimneys ; 284 to gas explosions, gas 
brackets, gas escapes, etc. ; 474 to mineral oil 
lamps; 276 to thrown-down lights, and 179 
to sparks from fires.” 

“ The moral of the whole,” said Jessie, “is 
look to the chimneys, look to the matchbox, 
look to the candles, look to the gas, look to 
the oil lamps, look to the fire, and keep an 
eye on the children.” 

“ And there is something else to be kept 
in mind,” observed Kate. “ Be insured. 
Insurance nowadays is so cheap and gives one 
such an easy mind.” 

* * * * 

Nellie here told that she and her folks had 
been for some days in London. “But,” said 
she, “ I am glad to be at home again, for the 
noise of that great city is too much for a head 
accustomed to this perpetual silence.” 

“ But maybe you stayed in a noisy neigh¬ 
bourhood,” remarked Jessie. 

“ Well, for the first two days we did, but 
after that we took refuge in what looked a 
quiet and sober square in the West End. We 
were hardly up next morning when organ music 
began, and seventeen organs and what they 
call handle-pianos played in that quiet and 
sober square before bedtime.” 

“Be thankful,” said Kate, “it was no 
worse. I have known in a quiet corner in 
London, two organs and a brass band all 
performing different tunes at the same time.” 

“After a dose of seventeen,” observed 
Jessie, “ you must have been in a fitting state 
of mind for inquiring into the history and 
peculiarities of such street instruments. I 
wonder who invented the street organ ? ” 

“ It was just as you suppose,” replied Nellie. 
“ I grew quite curious on the subject. The 


first maker of street organs was a builder called 
Hicks, who lived at the beginning of this 
century.” 

“ How many tunes do 'they play ? ” asked 
Jessie. 

“ The barrel is set to play nine or ten.” 

“ Are they dear ? ” 

“ They cost from eighteen pounds up¬ 
wards.” 

“And handle-pianos—who invented them ? ” 

“I failed to discover,” replied Nellie, “who 
that benefactor of his species was. According 
to an article in Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
they come chiefly from Italy.” 

“ There must be a great many of them in 
London,” remarked Kate. 

“ When the article in Grove’s Dictionary 
was compiled in 1880,” said Nellie, “ there 
were about four hundred of them in daily use. 
Their value ranged from sixteen pounds to a 
hundred pounds.” 

* * * « 

“ Whatever may be said against organs and 
handle-pianos, the worst noise of a town life, 
I fancy,” said Jessie, “isthe music that comes 
through the wall from next-door neighbours. 
Here, where most of us live in detached houses, 
we can hardly realise what a nuisance that 
must be.” 

“ At a police court in West London, only 
the other day,” observed Kate, “ a lady 
attended before the magistrate to complain of 
her next-door neighbours continually playing 
on the piano, to the annoyance of herself and 
her family.” 

“ But had they not a right to play ? ” asked 
Jessie. 

“It appeared they had. They were teachers 
who lived in the adjoining house, and if they 
did keep pounding on the piano from early 
morning till eleven o’clock at night, it was 
only in pursuit of their business.” 

“ Then the magistrate did not say much to 
comfort the lady ? ” 

“ No, he tolcl her that people who lived in 
towns must put up with noises. The Courts, 
he said, would not interfere to stop the playing 
of a piano or violin up to eleven o’clock at 
night. The only consolation he gave was that 
after eleven the Courts might grant an in¬ 
junction to stop the playing.” 

* * * * 

“I should not object so much to music 
coming through the wall,” observed Nellie, 
“ if it were only good music. But the average 
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character, and the ordinary performance of 
what is played and sung in most of our homes 
is enough to make a lover of art melancholy.” 

“Yes,” said Kate, “'household music is "too 
often very poor and inartistic.” 

“True,” remarked Jessie, “but it is im¬ 
proving. My father says there has been an 
extraordinary advance within the last twenty or 
thirty years.” 

“A step in the right direction,” said Nellie, 

“ would be for families to give more attention 
to part-singing. What could be nicer than a 
well-cultivated choir by the fire-side, driving 
dull care away by singing rounds and catches, 
and glees, and part-songs.” 

“ At one time,” said Kate, who has no end 
of historical information at her finger’s ends, 

“ that sort of amusement seems to have been 
very common in England. In the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, it was quite customary for 
all classes to assemble together and indulge 
in the pleasures of part-singing. People who 
had any education at all in those days read 
and understood music.” 

“It would be a good thing,” suggested 
Nellie, “if sight-reading were made a com¬ 
pulsory subject in the course of teaching in all 
schools.” 

* * * * 

“I think,” said Kate, “that teachers must 
be rather bewildered by the advice given them 
as to what subjects are essential in the educa¬ 
tion of young people. Everyone’s pet sub¬ 
ject is the best. No doubt singing is a very 
good thing, but I would rather see drawing 
universally taught than music.” 

“Then I hope,” observed Nellie, “you 
have been reading the annual report of the 
Royal Drawing Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, which was formed six or seven years 
ago, in order to promote the teaching of 
drawing in schools.” 

“Yes, and I was glad to see that the work 
of the Society was going ahead. In a year, 
the number of schools examined had risen 
from sixty-three to ninety-four.” 

“It will be a pity,” remarked Jessie, “if 
the Society aims at turning out artists by the 
dozen, for the profession seems to be over¬ 
stocked, and I hear it is a precarious one at 
the best.” 

“ The object it has in view is quite different. 

It aims simply, to use the words of Arch¬ 
deacon Farrer, who spoke at the last annual 
meeting, ‘ at the evolution of the initial faculty 
and the training of that faculty when it has 
been evolved.’ It is a society to which we 
ought to wish well, because the results of the 
present system of teaching drawing in our 
great public schools can hardly be called 
satisfactory.” 

* * * * 

The conversation now turned to the subject 
of blue and white Oriental china, which Nellie 
was enthusiastic about. When in London she 
had seen a remarkable exhibition devoted to it. 

“In Europe,” she said, “ Oriental porcelain 
has been thought highly of for a good while, 
but it is only of late years that the taste for it 
has amounted to a mania, and that a thousand 
pounds has been given for a ginger jar.” 

“ Where does the porcelain come from ? ” 
asked Jessie. 

“ From China and Japan. The great 
manufacturers in the far east are the Chinese : 
it is an art they understand much better, appar¬ 
ently, than they do the art of war.” 

Jessie asked if it was an old art. 

“It is said to date back as far as what is 
known as the Han dynasty, that is to say 
somewhere between 206 b.c. and 25 a.d.” 

“ I have heard,” remarked Kate, “ that 
when they first began to make porcelain, none 
of it was blue.” 

“ That is so. Chinese porcelain was either 
white or green till about the middle of the 
tenth century. The reigning emperor of that 
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time—he was the emperor Chin-tsung— 
ordered an innovation. One day they asked 
what his pleasure was as to the porcelain 
articles for royal use. * In future, ’ he said, 
‘ let them be blue as the sky that one sees 
after rain. ’ ” 

“ That sounds beautiful! ” said Jessie. 

“And beautiful they were too. They are 
described as having been ‘ blue as the heavens, 
brilliant as a mirror, thin as paper, sounding 
musically when struck, polished, and shining, 
and distinguished as much by the delicacy of 
the crackles as by the beauty of the colour.’ 
Even small fragments of this royal blue are 
treasured up by the Chinese, and set like 
jewels.” 

“It is a tempting line in which to be a 
collector, but it needs a long purse,” remarked 
Kate. 

“ And cuteness as well,” said Nellie. “ The 
ways of collectors of all things are hard, but 
there is more chance of being taken in when 
one deals with old china than with anything 
else. The fact is that blue and white porcelain 
of the best periods has always been the 
subject of exceedingly skilful imitation ; the 
imitators are more numerous and famous than 
the original artists. And not only are the 
ancient pieces themselves imitated", but the 
ancient date-marks also are reproduced—that 
is on pieces intended for the European 
market.” 

“ But we must not be hard on the copyists,” 
said Jessie. “Perhaps their putting in the 
date-mark was only to indicate the period 
imitated, and was not intended to mislead.” 

“Likely enough,” remarked Nellie; “and 
for my part, when anything is really beautiful 
it seems foolish to worry over whether it is 
assigned to the right period or whether it was 
made by somebody or by somebody else.” 

* * * * 

“Then you won’t,” said Kate, “share in 
my delight at discovering the other day when 
ox-tail soup came in ? ” 

“ Not much, for ox-tail soup is to be 
praised whether it was invented in the year 
one or only came in within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. But what have you learned 
about it ? ” 

“ That it was introduced into this country by 
the Huguenots. Before the arrival of these 
Protestant refugees the butchers in London 
and elsewhere used to sell their bullocks’ hides 
to dealers in skins always with the tails on. 
The tails were thrown away and wasted. The 
refugees, who were accustomed to economical 
cookery in their owu country, and forced to it 
in their adopted land, obtained the useless 
tails, enriched their pot-au-feu with them, and 
revelled in what we now know as ox-tail soup.” 

“Well, after all,” remarked Nellie, “I 
shall enjoy it the better for knowing that. 
But it is not the only blessing we in England 
gained by affording an asylum to those per¬ 
secuted people.” 

* * * * 

“I have something to tell you much more 
practical,” said Jessie. “It is something I 
met with in a review of a collection of lectures 
and essays by Sir William Jenner, a re-issue 
of which was published a little while ago.” 

“Is that Sir William Jenner the great 
medical authority, he who I have heard 
attended the Prince of Wales in his typhoid 
fever illness, when I was a little girl.” 

“The same. He is speaking about the 
disease in children known as rickets, the 
understanding and treatment of which owes a 
great deal to his quick perception and diligent 
research. It is a disease, he points out, which 
depends frequently on preventible causes.” 

And having said this, Jessie pulled out her 
notebook and read this passage from Sir 
William, which she thought should be im¬ 
pressed on the minds of all who have to do 
with the education of the young :— 
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“ Can we wonder that rickets is prevalent 
among the poor of London ? Can we fail to 
wonder that geography, history, and such-like 
topics form so large items in the instruction 
imparted at our national schools, and the 
doctrines of life so little ? Let the girls there 
educated be taught that Constantinople is the 
capital of Turkey if it be any advantage to 
them to know it, but let them also learn how 
to dress, nurse, feed, and lodge an infant, so 
that it may run a fair chance of not swelling 
the amount of that truly awful column in 
the Registrar-General’s returns, ‘ Deaths under 
one year.’ ” 

* * * * 

“ What a country of stupid people England 
appears to be sometimes ! ” exclaimed Kate, 
“But with all her faults, how much in ad¬ 
vance of other lands. I have been reading 
in books and papers a good deal about Korea, 
the * Land of morning calms,’ which has 
furnished the occasion, or excuse, for the war 
now going on between Japan and China.” 

“ So have I,” said Nellie ; “and no doubt, 
like me, you have found it a country with 
ways peculiarly quaint, and that in the quaintest 
part of the world too.” 

“I hear,” said Jessie, “that the ladies 
there are not much on view in public places.” 

“ Travellers,” remarked Kate, “ tell us that 
it is difficult to gain a sight of them. Until 
lately, they were only allowed to appear in 
the streets after dark when men were strictly 
forbidden to walk abroad. Even women of 
the lower classes who are compelled by their 
employments to move about in the day-time 
possess the sacred right of entering any door 
at hand only on the appearance of a man.” 

* " * * * 

“An amusing incident,” said Nellie, “is 
told by Mr. Savage Landor, who has recently 
published a book on Korea. He nearly 
caused the death of a native friend who in¬ 
troduced him within the sacred precincts of 
the royal palace, by being guilty of the ex¬ 
treme impropriety of gazing on the features of 
the queen.” 

“ Do tell us how it happened,” said Jessie. 

Thus solicited Nellie repeated what she had 
read, and told how on the occasion in question 
Mr. Savage Landor was sketching in the 
palace grounds in obedience to a royal order. 
All of a sudden there was a piercing shriek 
and a quick change of scene. Everyone 
standing fell flat on his chest, and the soldiers 
to a man hid their faces in their hands on the 
ground. 

For a moment all was silence ; then followed 
another shriek. It was evidently a command 
to remain still until further notice. 

When Mr. Savage Landor looked for his 
Korean companion, he found him like the 
rest spread out with his face to the ground. 

“ I say, Mr. S.,” he whispered, touching him 
with his foot, “ what does all this mean ? ” 

“ Please, sir,” he murmured, “ do not look ! 
do not speak ! do not turn your face or I shall 
be beheaded! ” 

“At this point,” says Mr. Savage Landor, 

“ there was another noise at the window as if 
it were being pushed wide open, and I heard a 
whisper. 

“The supreme moment had come and I was 
bold. I turned quickly round. 

“It was just as I had judged. The queen 
with her bright jet-black eyes and refined 
features was then caught in the act of pushing 
her head out of the window, while several 
ladies of different ages were in the background 
apparently on the tips of their toes and peeping 
over Her Majesty’s shoulder.” 

* * * * 

With this anecdote the meeting came to an 
end, and Jessie and Nellie, wrapping them¬ 
selves well up against the cold, set oft' for their 
respective homes. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ROYAL HOME FOR LADIES. 



Charity is a word to which meaning may 
be given according to temperament and indi¬ 
viduality. But by usage it has grown to be 
considered chiefly as alms-giving to institutions, 
or to deserving indigence in a lower walk of 
life. Poverty, with its unredeemed ugliness, 
strikes the eye of the most unobserving ; the 
fluttering of its rags, the uncouthness of its 
speech are patent facts before which the 
loosening of purse-strings is only a natural 
impulse. The poverty, however, that screens 
.tself behind a barrier of pride and reserve, 
that is clothed in the garments of more 
prosperous days,* whose manner of speech is 
refined, is passed by on the other side : it is 
not sufficiently obvious. To the humble poor, 
poverty is an ever-present condition, always 
terrible, but with its terrors mitigated by too 
near acquaintance. To those who have known 
all the comforts as well as the necessaries of 
life, its horrors cannot be magnified, its 
miseries exaggerated. 

Crying as are the needs of home missions 
and of similar charities, the claims of the poor 
of their own order should appeal more nearly 
to the wealthy. The charities existing for 
their benefit are few and only in rare cases 
well supported, but of them all there is none 
more deserving than the Royal Home for 
Ladies with Limited Income at Wandsworth. 

For twenty years this admirable institution 
has been pursuing a course of quiet benefaction 
to ladies whose income is so small that they 
are perpetually hovering on the verge of actual 
starvation. Being unendowed and entirely 


dependent upon voluntary subscriptions for its 
income, the Home can only accommodate 
twenty-seven ladies at Wandsworth and seven 
in the Wimbledon Branch Home, and even 
this it is uuable to do unless a minimum in¬ 
come of £20 a year is possessed by each lady. 
An income of over ^50 a year disqualifies 
any applicant. 

The idea originated with Miss Jessie Lee, 
who had herself been a governess, and had 
learnt by experience the discomforts and perils 
so often attendant on the older age of this 
class, and on that of other poor ladies who 
from family money troubles or other unfore¬ 
seen calamities are left without proper means 
of support at a time when their working days 
are over. Originally called “ The Wandsworth 
Homes,” the four houses at "Wandsworth and 
the branch at Wimbledon are now known as 
“ The Royal Homes for Ladies of Limited 
Income.” 

The Homes at Wandsworth are four sub¬ 
stantial-looking villas, in which twenty-seven 
old ladies are spending their declining years in 
an atmosphere of comfort, refinement, and 
friendly intercourse, absolutely impossible 
under the conditions the narrowness of their 
income would impose upon them if living 
alone. Each lady has one room which she 
is expected to furnish, but should she be 
unable to do so, the committee stretch forth a 
kindly hand and provide her with the necessary 
furniture. The rooms are necessarily bed¬ 
sitting-rooms, but the bed in the day-time 
rarely looks anything but a large couch. Each 


occupier is expected to make her own bed 
and keep her room tidy, to wash her breakfast, 
tea, and supper things, greasy plates and dishes 
being washed by a servant who also cleans the 
fire-places, lays the fires, and puts the rooms in 
order in addition to cleaning them thoroughly 
once a week. There is no common room, the 
lady inmates taking their meals alone ; they are 
thus able to choose their own foods, the 
dinners being cooked separately in the kitchen 
for them. In cases where a lady’s income only 
reaches the minimum amount prescribed by 
the rules of admittance it is supplemented by 
the committee, but in the cases of larger 
incomes the committee only supply the room, 
coal, gas, attendance and other comforts. A 
cosy little pantiy is attached to each room, in 
which food and crockery are kept, and where 
all washing-up is done. 

These little domestic duties are a very wise 
provision, since no rough and heavy work is 
entailed, and a morning occupied in household 
affairs doing more to soften the edge of 
dependence and create an interest in personal 
surroundings than no matter how great a 
realisation of the blessings afforded by the 
protection of the Home. In the afternoon the 
ladies work or read—a subscription having 
been made to Mudie on their especial behalf 
by a friend of the Institution—or pay one 
another visits and drink tea. Then their own 
friends may come to see them, or they walk ; 
but whatever they do the day is always well- 
occupied and full of interests, the daily papers 
affording ample material for pleasant gossip. 

The twenty-seven ladies living at Wands¬ 
worth form an ideal community. Each lives 
her individual life, her freedom of thought and 
action are absolutely unfettered, she is as 
independent as if she lived in her own house. 
No retirement from the stress and storm of 
life could be more restful, no old age more 
dignified or more honoured than in these 
pleasant havens for those whom Fortune has 
buffeted, and to whom the world has not been 
kind. 

To the visitor to the Homes, the word 
“ charity ” never suggests itself. The com¬ 
mittee are full of consideration and tact in 
their dealings with the ladies whom mis¬ 
fortune brings before them and into their care, 
and this spirit communicates itself to the re¬ 
cipients of their kindness. A more charming 
set of old ladies cannot be imagined than 
those occupying the Homes. One or two of 
them have resided there almost from the 
foundation, whilst others run them very close 
in point of occupation. In all, sixty ladies 
have passed through the Home, some having 
been removed by death, and others by the 
betterment of their financial position. 

A visit to this delightful retreat is not with¬ 
out sadness. When one sees these placid 
women surrounded perhaps by the flotsam 
and jetsam of a superb home, or the carefully- 
treasured possessions of years, when work was 
a pleasure and old age a milestone out of 
sight, one cannot help thinking of the tears 
those patient eyes have shed, or of the mis¬ 
fortunes that have lined those serene faces. 
But if it is easy to imagine the despairing 
struggle against the rapid descent to semi¬ 
starvation, it is equally easy to imagine the 
joy and unceasing comfort of such surround¬ 
ings as are provided by the sympathy and 
forethought of Miss Jessie Lee, whose kind, 
amiable face looks out from one of the walls 
of the reading-room, and whose death is still 
regretted by those who have succeeded her. 

There is no more deserving charity than 
this, there is none which appeals so peculiarly 
to women of the upper classes; it is their 
duty to support it by the best means at their 
disposal. Frank Hird. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Alex. T. Hunter.— We thank you for your kind 
letter and the new prospectus of the College for 
Women, Edinburgh. It is a very satisfactory and 
encouraging report; and, according to your direc¬ 
tion, we desire our readers, who may require any 
special information, to communicate with Miss 
D. M. Scott, Secretary, 30, Chambers Street, 
Edinburgh. The same facilities are afforded to 
women for medical study as are enjoyed by male 
students in the School of Medicine, Edinburgh. 
The various classes are open to any lady who 
chooses to attend them, whether studying medicine 
or not. We may add that students who require to 
be boarded in Edinburgh, will receive assistance in 
procuring suitable accommodation from the Secre¬ 
tary. A prospectus can be obtained from her. 

Edna must refer to all our answers on the subject of 
hospital training for nurses. The usual age for 
admission is twenty-five. For ordinary nurses 
there is no entrance-fee. 

Agnes S.—To obtain a terrestrial globe j t ou had 
better go to a map-seller, or manufacturer, which 
may be found in Southampton, and, at any rate, in 
the vicinity of Trafalgar Square, London. A 
London Directory would give you trade addresses. 
May— We have given instructions on the “ Duties of 
Domestic Servants ” in vol. ii., numbers for May 21, 
1880 and Jufy r , 9, 1881. If you have not got the 
volume, back numbers may still be found in shops 
in Paternoster Row. 

M. J. G.—If hired as a cook-housekeeper you have 
no housemaid’s work to do, excepting that you have 
to keep the kitchen, servants’ hall, the passages, 
and, usually, the dining-room, hall and steps (or 
pavement) outside the hall-door clean. The cook 
and housemaid should take turns in cleaning their 
bedrooms and making their own beds. But this 
might be a matter of friendly arrangement between 
them. The housemaid, if also the parlourmaid, 
has much to do; otherwise, if only a housemaid 
—and you have the double and more responsible 
duties of housekeeper as well as cook—she should 
undertake all bedroom-work. But one should be 
ready to oblige and help the other as a sacred 
duty; for our Divine Master’s will is that we should 
be “ kindly affectioned one to another, with brotherly 
love; in honour preferring one another.” See Rom. 
xii. 10. In reply to your former question, let it 
stand for the whole winter, and it will be ready in 
March—about six months. 

Dorothy.— In the Children’s Hospital, Great Or¬ 
mond Street, a certificate of good health is essen¬ 
tial, and we believe it would be required at all 
hospitals. But a properly accredited and licensed 
medical practitioner would serve the purpose as 
well as a “family doctor.” 

M. E. H.—We believe that the correspondence class 
under the direction of Miss E. H. Hathaway is still 
in existence. Address “Anderson’s,” Denmark 
Hill, London, S.E. 


MUSIC. 

Beginner. —A metronome is an instrument consist¬ 
ing of a small pendulum with a sliding weight set 
in motion by clockwork, which serves to measure 
time in music. 

Gipsy. —The zither is very difficult to learn, and 
hurts the fingers a good deal at first, as there is 
but one guard, and that worn on the thumb. The 
violoncello or harp would be a more suitable instru¬ 
ment to accompany, the piano and violin. We 
do not give the prices of any article of trade. 
Your kind words in reference to our articles and 
serial-stories, as well as of the general character of 
our paper, is very gratifying. 

Dingo.—W e advise you to go to a good music-shop 
and select an instruction-book at the price that 
may suit you, on the recommendation of the pub¬ 
lisher or proprietor. 

Rosemary does not explain herself very clearly. 
B natural following B flat should be played as in a 
chromatic scale. The words you quote, as given 
on the piece, “ Marcia funebre, sulla morte d’un 
Eroe, ’ mean “ Funeral March, on the death of a 
hero.” 

Amateur. —A minor scale differs from a major in its 
3rd, 6th and 7th notes, which are minor—signifying 
less—instead of major. Thus, the major 3rd of C 
would be E; and the minor 3rd would be E flat. 
The 6th and 7th notes are often accidentally raised. 
Tbe relative minor of anykey is always a minor 
3rd, that is, three intervals below the major key. 
The minor, for instance, of A, would be F sharp. 

Adam. —There are many instruction-books published 
for beginners. We do not advertise books be- 
longing to other publishers. See our answer to 
Dingo.” 

‘Sally in our Alley.” — The question of your 
having what is described as a contralto voice is 
not decided by your being able to take very low 
notes and unable to reach high ones. It is the 
peculiar quality and tone that must determine that 
point. You should consult a good master as to 
the quality of your voice. 


Pearl.—1. Feb. lath, 1868, was a Friday.— 2. Read 
the articles by "Medicus” respecting “Nervous 
Girls. Omit the final “ e ” in the word “ true ” 
when you make it an adverb, and add the termina- 
tion “ ly.” This is a general rule in such cases. 

Poppy.— 1. See our answers to “ Flossy ” and “ Dam¬ 
sel in Distress.” Never appear to see any man 
who * smiles at ” you, or follows you ; but inform 
your parents of his conduct. You must have been 
always looking at him, or you would not have 
known that it was his persistent practice.—2. No 
man already engaged should correspond with 
another woman. 


r. w. \j5r1gntonj.—it your postage-stamps be good, 
offer them at any shop where specimens for sale 
are hung in the windows. 

Ada. 1. A little nursemaid has no business to en¬ 
courage the attentions of any “ gentleman,” whether 
young or old. It can lead to no good results.—2. 
Certainly, tell your parents everything. You can 
scarcely write as yet, and cannot spell correctly 
and you use the word “has” when you should 
say “ as.” 

Hope and Van (Alicante).—Our staff of experienced 
writers is quite complete. We do not think there 
is any opening for the publication of translations 
»n England. Of course there may be publishers in 
London who would take one; but we know that 
as a general rule, there is no demand for them! 
W e thank you for your kind letter, and wish we 
were able to further your wishes. 

G. Bagshaw.— Growing plants will do no harm in a 
bedroom. Cut flowers are different, as the water 
so quickly becomes tainted, and the flowers de¬ 
composed. 

Patty Prim rose.-F irst speak to your hosts (your 
hostess, and then your host), and afterwards to 
those other guests that are nearest to you, and bow 
to those further off. 

Gladys.— A visitor should give her name to be an¬ 
nounced by the servant as he or she would be 
expected to speak of her, i.e., as “Miss” So-and- 
11 ° r So'and-So. The servant would not 

call you So-and-So,” or “Jane So-and-So.” If 
you were speaking to a person in your own condition 
oi life, and they had forgotten your name—as old 
people often do—you should introduce yourself as 

Jane Eo-and-So.” Your writing is fairly good. 

Miss E. Wright.— We never make a charge for 
answering our correspondents. We have not given 
any articles recently on the subject. One appeared 
several years ago, and the early volumes are out of 

theTindex ^ ” aV ° them a11 ’ “ cy would a PP ear in 
Lonely Lassie— It seems a pity that you should 
give up your home in a house where you have 
s f. rv .® a 7 r years. Whether you would be 
eligible for training as a nurse we could not tell 
(jood character, temper, and health, with intelli¬ 
gence, strong nerves, cheerfulness of disposition 
and untmng patience, are all indispensable as 
qualifications, and your age 25 or upwards. You 
would have no fee to pay as an ordinary nurse, but 
would m most hospitals receive a small salary with 
uniform, laundry, board and lodging. Apply to 
the matron (or secretary) of any of the great London 
hospitals. 

Violet (China).—Your letter was gratifying. Tune 
11 th, 1872, was a Tuesday. You write a good 
hand. If we answered more than two questions at 
a time very few of our correspondents would ever 
get an answer. We have many hundreds of them, 
and the space now reserved for answers is so small 
that the writers of questions have long to wait for 
them. 

Essie. —May 30th, 1875, was a Sunday. Y'our writing 
is very good. 

DAUSY.-Why did you venture to begin a correspon¬ 
dence without first obtaining permission ? Confess 
your fault at once, and abide by j^our parents’ 
decision. 


Primrose.— 1. In the ‘^languageof flowers,” heather 
(or heath) signifies “solitude,” and the primrose, 
early youth and sadness.” Dead leaves also 
denote sadness.”—2. You should not send Christ¬ 
mas cards to men, unless to your brother or your 
intended husband. J 

Rue.— 1. Lemon juice, i.e. a piece of a lemon kept 
on the wash-hand-stand to be used to rub on the 
hands after washing, is said to be of great use in 
keeping the skin a good colour, as well as soft, 
and free from chilblains.—2. Oct. 28th, 1868, was a 
11 ednesday. 

M. F. H.—“Chinee” is not English, but is only 
slang from the Pacific coast of America. The sin¬ 
gular and plural of Chinese and Japanese arc alike, 
z.e. a Chinese, or the Chinese and the Japanese. 

Royal Academy. Try rubbing them with mutton- 
suet well rendered,” and put on kid, or chamois- 
leatlier gloves at night—loose ones—with the palms 
cut out, and gloves also during the day, whenever 
possible. Keeping up the circulation is essential, 
and avoiding proximity to the fire, though one in 
your sitting-room is most desirable for your general 
health ; also generous diet. 


•ivxjsA. ocrong tea is injurious. Medical men are 
very careful m recommending that the tea should 
be made and drunk quickly, in from five to eight 
minutes, so that it should not stand on the leaves • 
and a recent medical writer says that if we drank 
tea as made by the Chinese and Japanese we 
should not need either milk or sugar to disguise 
the unpleasant taste. Both these nations drink 
the tea almost as soon as it is made, we believe • 
and su U £ l0Se mUCh nutriment when discarding milk 

A fb,Vk E fl °f A ^™ als -“ Fr om your account we should 
Wh ra a y .have been poisoned, or perhaps 

has had a blow, or been roughly handled. We fear 
you can do nothing for it. 

Cossack, Ann R. and One in a Fix.—A las, wc have 
dozens of these queries of “ How to earn a little 
money. In the country there ought to be many 

S n -i H u V ? you a ? arden ? , and c ould you make 
it available? or could you keep poultry so as to 
get eggs very early ? or keep bees, or a cow or two 
for butter and milk, or a pig ? 

One in Doubt.— A guest or visitor should always be 
addressed before greeting any of your own family ; 
It would be a slight to salute your wife or daughter 
before speaking to the visitor, unless you were 
calhng at another house than your own, and then 
the lady of the house or her daughter, receiving in 
her place, must be addressed before any one else 
Adige.—Y ou write an excellent hand. If there be a 
free library near you, we should recommend you to 
read a short History of England,, and to study a 
map of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and if you 
can find a Bible Cyclopaedia, such as ours (Dr. 
Eadie s), it would be very useful, and interest you 
much. J 

Laurel Leaves.— We do not see any reason, from 
what you say, to prevent your recovery, as you 
have the advantage of youth on your side—only 
beware of taking cold. Avoid draughts, and dress 
warmly. 1 our writing seems to be formed. 

ANARMENiANGiRL(Constantinople).-Thenamewas 

Armoncan, misprinted “ Arminian.” “ Chum ” 
derived from choni, a “crony,” a “familiar com- 
pamon Armorica’’was the ancient Bretaign 
(or Brittany), and one of the Celtic dialects, which 
according to Dr. Webster, “ have remained to the 
present times.” The north-west of France, having 
a wide sea-board, was called “Armorica,” the 
Latin and Celtic ar , denoting the word “ on ” 
and mor, “sea,” the modern French for m'or 
being mer. 

Nil Desperandum. 1. We cannot advise you as to 
any of the advertised hair-restorers,” for we know 
nothing about them. But the state of the hair 
indicates, nearly always, the state of the general 
health.—2. Strong rosemary tea is the best of the 
simple home-remedies, and we believe that Dr 
Erasmus Wilson’s recipe may be found made-up 
at any good chemist’s, and is most excellent. 

Marsh Marigold’s best plan is to take a situation 
as a useful maid ” first, as she has no previous 
experience, or as either nurse or what is known as 
a mother’s help.” 

Margaret Cameron. -The aquarium should be 
brought inside into a room where there is no fear 
of frost. 

A w°a E u° ?. NE must rcme mber the old proverb that 
A bird in the hand ” is the best bargain ; and all 
things being considered, it seems more honourable 
to accept the first of her lovers. 

Orclus.— 1. The origin of the game of chess is con¬ 
sidered to be Chinese, at least, that is the country 
where it was first played apparently.—2. The origin 
of our word “ dinner ” is in the French diner, from 
the old French word disner, being a contraction of 
~". e .Latin disnare,' the Latin word coming from 
disjejunare, to discontinue fasting. Jeiunare 
means to fast, or to be hungry. 

We Two (Peru).— i Certainly, if you wish to speak 
good English, like well-bred gentlewomen, you 
shou d avoid all slang. It is very vulgar to say 
nght away,” “quite a good deal,” “by long 
chalks, oh my! ” “ to the fore,” etc. In the 
upper ranks of English society they would serve to 
mark you as of a lower rank, and ill-bred for that 
class too, for persons so born are often an ex- 
amp e of natural refinement, even to many more 
jnglily placed.—2. The height and weight of the 
human body depends on nationality, the climate in 
which they reside during the years of growth, the 
circumstances of food and light, air, exercise, rest 
and the characteristics of the house and neighbour¬ 
hood in which they reside. It is said that a long 
sea voyage will promote healthful growth*, and a 
long lying recumbent will increase the height in 
youth, though not in a healthful way. Weight 
increases from April to November, and thence 
gradually decreases till March. Mr. F. Gal ton 
found that the average height of men fin London) 
was 5 feet 8f inches, and of women 5 feet inches. 
Weight differs according to class in society. A 
man attains his maximum weight at 40, and a 
woman at 50 years of age, according to Quetelet, 
the Belgian savant. 

B. II. Good orris-root powdered is what is some¬ 
times called “iris powder.” 
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The Mohammedan woman is supposed to 
be amongst the most ill-used and unfairly- 
treated of any woman in the world. But at 
any rate she is more protected by law in the 
way of inheritance than her English sisters. 
On the death of her father a Mohammedan 
woman inherits his property in common with 
her brother, in a proportion determined by 
law according to the number of children, whilst 
as a wife she has absolute and undisputed 
control of any money that was hers before 
marriage, or of that which may subsequently 
come to her. This of course only applies to a 
“ free woman” ; the lot of the slaves is harder, 
but it is said that it is “ preferable in many 
respects to that of the majority of free domestic 
drudges in the West, while their prospects are 
infinitely better.” 

Mrs. Black’s Cottage Hospital at South¬ 
ampton is a noteworthy instance of organised 
philanthropy on the part of a woman working 
single-handed. Some twenty-three years ago 
Mrs. Black undertook the case of a working 
man who had been ill for twenty-five years. 
Her efforts were successful and thereupon many 
others came to her for treatment. She took 
a room which she used as a dispensary, and 
from this one room has sprung a permanent 
hospital to which doctors give their services 
gratuitously. During the twenty-three years 
of its existence Mrs. Black has, in addition to 
managing all departments, collected or earned 
the money necessary for its support. She is 
never idle, and even when travelling works 
hard at her knitting, which is sold for the 
benefit of the hospital. 

The great financial family of the Roth¬ 
schilds is said to possess in all, some 
C400,000,000, a tenth part of which is 
assigned to the French Rothschilds alone. 
At the same rate of accumulation of interest 
this sum will be ^2,000,000,000 by the middle 
of the next century. This wealth it is said 
has been doubled during the last eighteen 
years. At the beginning of this century the 
grandfather of the present Rothschilds was 
penniless, earning his livelihood by sweeping 
out an office in Manchester. Many stories 
are told of the foundation of these millions, 
the Battle of Waterloo being supposed to 
have played some part therein, but Manchester 
is doubtless the source from whence it started. 
The Rothschilds have ruled Europe ; in 
London, St. Petersburg, Paris, Vienna, 
Frankfort and Naples they have shaped the 
destinies of nations; Germany has given the 
family a barony, France her Legion of Honour, 
and England a peerage, and, despite its 
climatic drawbacks, England is their favourite 
dwelling-place. 

A grave fault of many establishments 
founded for the sale of women’s work is that 
the articles offered for sale are practically 
useless. Knick-knacks and fripperies of all 
kinds offer little inducement to the purchaser, 
and the example of a society in New York 
might be followed with great advantage in 
England; it will offer for sale well-cooked 
fancy dishes of all kinds. 

A PRETTY idea, now become very popular 
in Paris, might be adopted with great success 
in English houses. Windows which look 
upon ugly or depressing scenes are fitted with 
a lattice-work of white wood inside the room, 
the lattice-work being entwined with ivy 01- 
other trailing greenery growing in pots on the 
window-sill. The effect is most charming, 
especially in windows which overlook back¬ 
yards. 


anb <Bnb0 + 

This is an easy way of decorating windows, 
which, when carefully done, gives a very good 
imitation of stained glass. Make a simple 
geometrical design in pencil on Whatman’s 
drawing-paper, and colour it neatly with water¬ 
colours, using a good sable brush. Then take 
a fine hog’s-hair brush and a wooden palette, 
upon which the necessary oil-colours are 
placed. Paint in the imaginary leaded divi¬ 
sions on the window in ivory-black paint, 
drawing them correctly by the aid of a T- 
square. When these are dry they must be 
filled up with the colours and forms of the 
design on the drawing-paper, care being taken 
to keep the colours thin by the admixture of 
turpentine. Flake-white must on no account 
be used. The effect is really remarkable, if 
the colours of the design are well-chosen, and 
the black lines carefully and cleanly denoted. 

Miss Annie Beatrice Evans, the daugh¬ 
ter of the Vicar of Abergele, is the youngest 
Poor Law guardian in the kingdom. She 
only came of age in time to qualify as a guar¬ 
dian at the last election, and she headed the 
poll at St. Asaph. 

The Empress of Germany is a model 
house-wife, being as much at home in the 
kitchen as in the nursery, where she superin¬ 
tends every detail of her children’s lives. She 
rises at six, dines at one, and sups at eight 
o’clock. The Empress is a great authority 
upon domestic servants, being of the opinion 
that the so-often strained relations between 
mistress and maid arise because the former 
neglects to look sufficiently after the comfort 
of the latter, and that their working day is too 
long, and their leisure too short. Her Majesty 
suggests that mistresses should “make their 
(servants) leisure-time at home as pleasant as 
possible, and give them cheerful, airy rooms, 
which point should be as important to us as the 
choice of our own rooms, and that there should 
be established homes, where, in the evenings 
and on Sundays, servants could meet for social 
and instructive purposes.” 

The fourth centenary of book-keeping by 
double-entry has just been celebrated, lhis 
invaluable method was first made public by 
a Catholic monk named Paccioli, who, in 
1494, published a book called De Summa 
Arithmetical in a chapter of which, headed 
“De Computis et Scripturis,” the whole sys¬ 
tem of double-entry as now used is described. 
Paccioli was not the inventor of the system, 
but learnt it from the sons of a Venetian 
merchant to whom he was tutor. He, how¬ 
ever; was the first to make it known to the 
world. 

A good story of the biter being severely 
bitten comes from Russia. A large crowd 
were watching some games, among the spec¬ 
tators being a tall, powerfully-built man who 
was leaning against a railing. Suddenly he 
fel( a hand slipped into his pocket, doubtless 
in search of a valuable silver snuff-box he had 
just been using. He took no notice, but 
raising himself on tip-toe for a moment, he 
sat down quickly on the top of the rail, and 
also on top of the hand in his pocket. The 
thief struggled- hard to • release himself, his 
captor meanwhile being apparently oblivious 
of the wrenches and twistings going on under¬ 
neath him. At last the pain became too 
great to be borne, and the pick-pocket cried 
out in agony. Then the man got up saying, 
as the wretched creature behind him drew out 
his hand all blue and swollen, “ Another time 
you will keep your fingers out of other people’s 
pockets.” 


A large house-agent in London is apply¬ 
ing for certificates for several women whom 
he wishes to employ as certificated bailiffs, 
arguing that in cases where the goods of 
women must be levied upon, it is much better 
to “ send into possession ” a respectable woman 
than a man. But the question arises as to 
whether any woman could be found who 
would be sufficiently hard-hearted to carry 
out the painful duties of the “ broker’s man.” 

A curious custom prevails amongst the 
Roumanian peasantry with regard to marriage. 
When a Roumanian girl is of marriageable 
age her trousseau, which has been woven, 
spun and embroidered entirely by her mother 
and herself, is placed in a painted wooden box. 
When a suitor presents himself, he is allowed 
to open the box, which is always kept in a 
prominent place, and examine its contents. 
If he is satisfied with the quantity and quality 
of the dowry, he formally proposes to the 
girl’s parents; but if the trousseau does not 
answer his anticipations he may retire without 
being considered to have committed himselt 
in any way. The wedding ceremony is made 
a scene of great rejoicing, the bridegroom’s 
parents driving the bride home in a cart 
wreathed with garlands of flowers and drawn 
by four oxen. The all-important box contain¬ 
ing the trousseau is placed on the front of the 
cart, whilst one of the bride’s relations follows 
on foot carrying her. dot, tied up in a handker¬ 
chief at the end of a long pole. 

A woman with a strange taste has recently 
been arrested in Paris for stealing pipes. On 
her rooms being searched, no fewer than 2600 
meerschaum pipes were discovered, it being the 
lady’s hobby to colour them. But as she 
stole them first, her curious mania will be 
checked by the chilly solitude of a prison. 

Ludovicus Vives, the great patristic scholar, 
in -his prayers selected from ancient writers, 
has a collect which, though its author is 
uncertain, was Englished by a bishop for 
Oueen Elizabeth’s private- prayer book in 
1578. 

“They that are snared and entangled in 
the extreme penury of things needful for the 
body cannot set their minds upon Thee, O 
Lord, as they ought to do ; but when they be 
disappointed of the things-which they do so 
mightily desire their hearts are cast down and 
quail for excess of grief. Have pity upon 
them, therefore, O Merciful Father, and 
relieve their misery through Thine incredible 
riches, that by Thy removing of their urgent 
necessity they may rise up to Thee in mind. 
Thou, O Lord, providest enough for all men 
with Thy most liberal and bountiful hand ; 
but whereas Thy gifts are, in respect of Thy 
goodness and free favour, made common to all 
men, we (through our naughtiness, niggard- 
ship, and distrust) do make them private and 
peculiar. Correct Thou the thing which our 
iniquity hath put out of order : let Thy good¬ 
ness'supply that which our niggardliness hath 
pluckt away. Give Thoumeat to the hungry 
and drink to the thirsty : comfort Thou the 
sorrowful: cheer Thou up the dismayed : 
strengthen Thou the weak: deliver Thou 
them that are prisoners : and give Thou hope 
and courage to them that are out of heart. 

“ O Father of all mercies, have compassion 
of so great misery. O Fountain of all good 
things and of all blessedness, wash Thou 
away these so sundry, so manifold, and so 
great miseries of ours with one drop of the 
water of Thy mercy, for Thine only Son, 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’s sake. 
Amen.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

A RETROSPECT. 

“ Love those who advise, but not those who 
praise you.”— Soileau. 


“You are very inconsiderate, Rufa! 
Why should we trouble Mr. Crampton 
to come down again to-morrow ? there 
can be no doubt at all on the subject.” 

Joyce spoke pettishly—almost de¬ 
fiantly, but she was evidently not at her 
ease; for her tone was flurried, and as 
she flung- out these few peremptory words, 
she did not venture to look at me. '“ Of 
course we know how it will all be 
arranged! ” 

“ Excuse me, Joyce, but that is exactly 
what I do not know. * ’ 

“ Oh, yes you do, Rufa”—her voice 
becoming a little shrill in her eagerness. 
“ You must know that Cousin Sophy will 
expect me to go to her, and that I should 
not suit the Gordons at all.” 

I received this remark in dead silence ; 
at that moment no answer was possible 
to me. With all my knowledge of 
Joyce, I was not prepared for the 
smooth selfishness that so neatly cut the 
Gordian knot of our difficulty ; its very 
audacity seemed to take my breath away. 
I could control my speech, but I suppose 
something in my expression alarmed 
Joyce, for she was about to speak again, 
only Mr. Crampton interrupted her. 

“ My dear young lady, there is no 
need to decide so hastily, my time is at 
your service ; your sister is quite right 
in wishing to think over things, it is only 
proper discretion on her part. I will be 
here again to-morrow about the same 
time, and then we will arrange matters. 
Is not this what you -would wish, Miss 
Gordon?” 

“ Yes, thank you, one cannot decide 
anything so important in this off-hand 
way. My sister and I will talk it over 
and let you know to-morrow.” And 
then as I gave my hand to the old 
lawyer, I saw him look at me in a keen 
half-pitying way. Perhaps he had 
daughters of his own, and could feel for 
two poor lonely girls who had just lost 
their only natural protector. 

Joyce followed Mr. Crampton out of 
the room, and I felt sure she would not 
return just yet. She would give me time 
to digest her speech, and perhaps in 
her heart she was a little ashamed of 
her own selfishness. 

It was growing rapidly dusk—in 
London the day closes early—already the 
lamp-lighter was at work outside. The 
dull cindery fire certainly did not tend to 
promote cheerfulness, and after fruitless 
efforts to evoke a blaze, I sat down 
beside it in sullen resignation. It was 
all of a piece—the shabby lodging-house 
parlour, the black fire, Joyce’s selfish¬ 
ness, and my own future prospects. 

In looking back on that October after¬ 
noon, I still feel a sorrowful sympathy 
with the old Rufa, who sat shivering and 
miserable, looking into the red hollow 
where the cheery fire sprites rejoiced to 
play, with only sorrowful thoughts for 
company. 

She was so young this Rufa, so un¬ 
disciplined, with such a passionate 


longing for happiness and the good 
things of life ; that my heart aches for 
her even now ! 

Let me recall the past for a moment. 

The Rufa 1 first remember was a 
white-faced child, with cropped hair 
and solemn eyes, staring at her own 
reflection in a pier-glass, with the dusky 
face of the ayah behind her. 

“ Look, mem sahib ! Missee Baba is 
trying to kiss herself,” exclaims the ayah, 
shrilly; and I hear a low musical laugh. 

“ That is your own dear little face, 
Rufa darling; did you think it was 
another little girl ? Come here to 
mother, my sweet, and she will tell you 
a story.” 

When the other girls at school talked 
of their mothers, 1 always felt an odd 
choking in my throat as though I wanted 
to cry. I knew so little of mine—only a 
remembrance of someone always in white 
and always lying down. Someone-who 
kissed and petted me—a shadowy figure 
—indistinct and hazy—mixed up with a 
verandah, where parrots of gorgeous 
plumage screamed and swung in the 
sunlight—with a brown-faced native in 
snowy turban, who called me “Missee 
Baba,” and a big man with a rough 
beard whom I knew was dad. 

My next memory was a great ship, 
and wonderful waves dashing up against 
it, and my small self toddling across the 
deck followed by the ayah and my baby 
sister. “ Look at me, dad ; I can dance 
this way and that way—isn’t Rufa clever? 
Baba is silly, she cannot walk at all.” 
Why does this foolish little speech linger 
in my memory ? My next impression 
was decidedly clearer. I was in a little 
cot, and two people were standing near 
and talking about me. 

“ She is such a baby—she will not feel 
the parting; she never missed her 
mother.” 

“Then you will not bid her good- 
bye ? ” 

“No, I will not disturb her”—and 
something soft just then brushed my 
cheek. “God bless my little Rufa.” 
When I sat up in my cot and called out 
to dad, the room was empty. 

No one, however wise and kind, can 
ever gauge a child’s mind ; even a baby 
will have its tiny reserves and its small 
secrets. 

No one would believe me if I were to 
tell them that I never ceased to miss my 
mother, and yet it was the truth, it was 
the one want of my life. 

When the holidays came and the 
other girls went home, and only Joyce 
and I remained, I would creep up to the 
room where we slept and cry my heart 
out at the thought that there was no 
mother waiting for us. I know Joyce 
never had this feeling, but all the same 
it was my private childish grief. 

Our father had placed us under the 
care of a Miss Jackson—she had been 
my mother’s school-fellow, and had 
corresponded with her up to the date of 
her marriage ; she kept a school at St. 
Leonards, and was very much respected 
in the place. 

In looking back over past years, I am 
quite sure that Miss Jackson did her 
duty to us, and in her own calm -way 
tried to mother the delicate children 


entrusted to her care—but it was a heavy 
responsibility on any woman. In my 
childish days I failed to understand her. 
She was very strict with us, and I thought 
her hard. She had an undemonstrative 
nature, which concealed a very warm 
heart. As I grew up I learnt to 
appreciate her better. She was the most 
conscientious and unselfish person I had 
ever known. 

When I was nearly nineteen, and 
Joyce two years younger, she took me 
into her confidence, and to my surprise 
I learnt that she had been engaged for 
some years to a clergyman in the north 
of England. 

She was a very good-looking woman, 
with a dignified presence that had always 
inspired her pupils with awe; but we 
had thought her far too old for any 
matrimonial project—in reality, she was 
not forty. 

‘ * I am telling you this, my dear Rufa, ’ ’ 
she continued, “because 1 am thinking 
of resigning my school; but for you and 
Joyce I should have done so long ago; 
but your mother was my dearest friend, 
and I promised your father to take care 
of you until you were old enough to join 
him ; Joyce is still far too young, I am 
afraid, but I cannot keep Mr. Bennett 
waiting any longer—he is not in good 
health, and needs a wife to look after 
him.” 

I gazed at her in astonishment; it was 
in thiS quiet, matter-of-fact way that she 
spoke of the self-sacrifice of years. 
There are plenty of good people in the 
world, thank God, in spite of all that 
pessimists say, but I never knew a 
better woman than my dear Miss 
Jackson. 

I think she saw in my eyes what I felt, 
for she blushed faintly and laid her hand 
on my shoulder. 

“I am very fond of you, Rufa,” she 
said gently. “You w T ere such a tiny 
mite when you first came to me, and 
J° 3 r ee was a mere baby ; and your father 
was broken-hearted at losing your 
mother. How could I help loving you 
both ; when I accepted Mr. Bennett I 
told him that I must finish my w r ork 
before I could many him.” 

“But you are going to marry him 
now ? ” 

“Yes, in another month or two, and 
Mrs. Gregory has promised to take care 
of you both, until your father cam come. 
You wall be very happy with Mrs. 
Gregory?” questioning my face a little 
anxiously. 

“ Oh, yes, Cousin Sophy is always 
kind, although I think she likes Joyce 
best, but we shall not be long with her. 
Father is coming to England very soon. 
Just think! I have not seen him since 
J was a w f ee child—in his last letter he 
did not seem to be in good spirits, he 
had had some losses, and seemed to 
think that we should be rather poor if he 
exchanged for that post in England.” 

I thought Miss Jackson looked grave. 

“ He hinted at this in his last letter to 
me, but I feared to damp you by alluding 
to it; let us hope that things are better 
than they seem ; it is no good running to 
meet one’s worries, they are sure to come 
soon enough. Now’ it is time for me to 
go back to the schoolroom, and Joyce 
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will be wondering over this long con¬ 
fabulation.’ ’ 

After all we did not go to cousin Sophy. 
She had just written a kind letter to us, 
assuring us of a welcome, and telling 
us that our rooms were ready, when 
Wilfred, the youngest boy, sickened with 
scarlet fever, and it was feared that 
Ada had it too. 

Under these circumstances it was im¬ 
possible for us to go to “The Pines,” and 
as Miss Jackson had parted with her 
school, and the house had been taken by 
our next-door neighbour, an active widow 
who kept a boarding-house, it was im¬ 
possible for us to stay at St. Leonards. 

For a short time Miss Jackson seemed 
utterly nonplused, she could not now 
put off her marriage, neither could she 
take us with her to her new home. Our 
father would be due in another fortnight, 
so after a great deal of talk and hard 
thinking, and not a little correspondence 
with Mr. Crampton, it was arranged that 
rooms should be taken for us, in 
Heathcote Street, in a house kept by an 
old servant of Miss Jackson’s, and that 
Mr. Crampton should keep his eye on us. 

“ Jane Foster is a most respectable 
woman, Rufa,” Miss Jackson explained, 
when she had called me into her sitting- 
room for a chat on the last evening, 
“ and she is thoroughly good-hearted 
and dependable. It is rather a dull 
little house, and Heathcote Street is not 
exactly lively, but you can put up with it 
for a week or two; there is one thing to 
be said in its favour, that it is near the 
British Museum.” 

I made no answer to this, I was 
crouching on the rug as though for 
warmth, but for once my slovenly attitude 
was unrebuked. I was oppressed by the 
thought that on the morrow I must bid 
good-bye to this kind friend, that there 
would be no more talks in the little firelit 
room, no more words of wise counsel and 
sympathy. Heathcote Street sounded 
bleak and unpromising. 

“ I want you to promise me something, 
Rufa,” and Miss Jackson’s voice had 
an unmistakable tone of anxiety to me. 
“You and Joyce are very young, and 
you know nothing of London. Until 
Mr. Gordon arrives you must not go out 
alone; either Jane or her daughter 
Miriam will accompany you. My dear, 
you will relieve my mind greatly if you 
will consent to be guided by me in 
this.” 

“We will not go far alone, I will 
promise you that, dear Miss Jackson,” 
stroking her long white fingers. “ There 
is no need to be so anxious; you know 
how steady 1 am, and I will do my best 
to take care of Joyce.” 

“You will do your best, Rufa?” re¬ 
peating my words with marked accen¬ 
tuation. “ I am quite sure of that. You 
are not without backbone, and there is 
plenty of resolution in this little head,” 
touching my hair softly ; “ but, my dear, 
let me give you one piece of advice. 
Try and be patient with Joyce. I know 
how she vexes you sometimes with her 
girlish folly; but she is very young and 
very pretty, and all the girls have spoilt 
her.” 

“I do not mean to be hard on Joyce, 
but—but”—trying to steady my voice, 


“ she does so disappoint me ; she seems 
only to care for outward things, for dress, 
and pleasure, and admiration. I care 
for these things myself, every one does ; 
but not as Joyce cares, they seem to 
choke up everything. She has no as¬ 
pirations, no wish to rise higher than 
her present level.” 

“Poor little Joyce! Yes, I know 
what you mean ; but I do not intend to 
lose heart over her, different natures 
need different teaching. I think she 
finds your common-sense a little crush¬ 
ing sometimes. If you want to win 
Joyce and really to influence her you 
must 'stoop more to her level. Do not 
think me unkind, Rufa, if I say you are 
sometimes a little stiff and unbending in 
your manner.” 

I am afraid these plain words from my 
old governess offended me. I knew that 
I set a higher standard for myself than 
most girls, and it seemed hard that Miss 
Jackson should find fault with me on 
that account. The hot tears rushed to 
my eyes ; with all my vaunted backbone 
I was terribly thin-skinned. 

Miss Jackson looked at my pained face 
and smiled rather sadly. 

“You will forgive your old teacher, 
Rufa, for telling you the truth. Do not 
misunderstand me, my child. No one 
could watch your honest efforts after 
self-improvement and not respect and 
admire you; but in dealing with others 
we need gentleness as well as firmness. 
Will you remember this when Joyce tries 
you ; her want of consideration, her 
selfishness are very frank and childlike. 
As she says herself, she does so love to 
be comfortable.” 

I think I muttered to myself that I 
liked to be comfortable too. Miss Jack- 
son evidently heard my sulky speech, 
for she put her arm round me very 
gently. 

“Yes, dear, we all love it; but those 
who have the grace of God in their 
hearts will sometimes choose discomfort 
if their path of duty be a hard one.” 

This was all she said, but these few 
words brought a sudden revulsion of 
shame with them. For years this noble 
woman had set aside her own happiness 
for the sake of two motherless girls. 
And yet I could talk in her presence of 
my aspirations! It was as though a 
raw country lad who had just received 
his shilling from the recruiting sergeant, 
should boast of his courage and prowess 
to his own colonel. 

“ I shall never be good without you,” 

I burst out suddenly, and then I broke 
down and sobbed with my head on her 
lap in my old baby fashion. And I 
think, nay, I am sure that she cried a 
little out of pure sympathy, though she 
soon dried her eyes. 

“This is very weak, Rufa,” she said 
presently. “Andwe both call ourselves 
strong-minded women! Crying over 
troubles never cured one. Cheer up, my 
dear, and let me show you my parting 
present to you and Joyce.” And she 
took off the wrappings and exhibited 
two lovely Russian leather writing-cases 
with our initials stamped in gold. 

Joyce was loud in admiration and 
thanks when she received hers; but I 
seemed to have no words ready, still I 


am quite sure that my silence was not 
misunderstood. 

The next day Miss Jackson took us 
up to. town and placed us under Mrs. 
Foster’s care. She was a stout motherly- 
looking body, a little asthmatic and 
unwieldy. Her daughter, Miriam, was 
a grave, sallow-faced young woman. 
She took in dressmaking, and always 
carried her trade-mark in the shape of 
pins and needles ready threaded in the 
front of her dress. 

“ What a horrid, pokey little place,” 
was Joyce’s verdict when the last hurried 
good-bye had been said, and Miss Jack- 
son had stepped into a hansom and had 
been whirled away. “ If we stay here 
long I should die of dulness. What 
would the girls say to see us in this 
shabby little room ? ” 

“Yes, it is shabby, certainly; but it 
might be worse, dear, Miss Jackson said 
so herself. Come and let us have tea, 
Joyce, and then we shall feel a little less 
dismal.” But Joyce was not to be 
cajoled into cheerfulness. She developed 
a newly-acquired talent for grumbling, 
and grumbled throughout the meal. 
Nothing was right, the flavour of the 
tea, the milk, the butter, or the little 
crusty loaf. She was scornful on the 
subject of the crockery, took a dislike 
to the brown teapot and made an ex¬ 
cellent meal, while she aired her 
grievances ; and finally wound up by a 
downright fit of sulking because she 
said I sneered at her. 

She slept herself into a better temper 
and came down all smiles the next 
morning. And life became a little less 
difficult until the evening Mr. Crampton 
came and broke the news to us. 

It was an awful shock. I could see 
poor Joyce’s white quivering lips and 
startled eyes as she sat opposite to me. 
Neither of us could take it in at first. 
And yet he was speaking very plainly. 

“He was not well when he came on 
board. A fellow-passenger told me 
that, but no one expected there was 
much amiss. He had been worried, 
poor fellow, money troubles and the 
climate were to blame. Everyone told 
him he had stayed in India too long. It 
was a sudden failure of the heart. You 
will be glad to know that your father 
did not suffer much, the doctor assured 
me so.” 

“ And that is all ? ” 

“Yes, there is nothing more to com¬ 
municate. There were no last wishes, 
nothing that would be of the smallest 
comfort to you, my dear young ladies. 
It was a mysterious dispensation of 
Providence-” 

And so on he rambled in his slow 
prolix fashion, but I did not hear a single 
word. A tossing sea was- before my 
eyes, with green leaping waves dashing 
up against the ship. “Look at me, 
dad ! I can dance this way and that 
way. Is not Rufa clever ? Baba is silly.” 

Then a shadowy room with the gleam 
of a candle in it, and a fire dying out on 
the hearth, and a whispering voice in 
my ear, “ God bless my little Rufa ! ” 

We had no father now; our parents 
were re-united, and Joyce and I were 
left alone. 

(To be continued .) 
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MY LONDON CONSERVATORY. 


I AM a great lover of flowers, and fond of 
gardening in the country ; so I thought when 
I came to live in London a few years ago, and 
found an empty, airy space on the staircase 
landing, half-way to the drawing-room door, 
that I should delight in making it a fragrant 
and bowery retreat, where I could sometimes 
go and read or work, surrounded by something 
of the pleasant atmosphere of the country, to 
drive away all reminders of London smoke 
and fog. 

And I think I may say that after mauy 
difficulties and many failures, I have succeeded 
to a certain degree in realising my ideal, and 
have therefore written down my experiences in 
these pages, in the hope that they may be of 
use to many. And first let me say, it is not 
for the rich, or for those who can afford to go 
to a nurseryman or a florist, and order them 
to keep their conservatory always fresh and 
bright, that these lines are written, but for 
those who, like myself, have to make the most 
of every scrap, and who delight in the mere 
fact of having a bit of green, that they have 
had the satisfaction of growing for them¬ 
selves. 

A great deal of pleasure, I may assure my 
readers, is to be had from even a London 
conservatory managed in this way, mingled at 
times, it must be confessed, with a good deal 


of anxiety ; but perhaps this only makes 
the pleasure keener when success comes 
to crown our efforts. 

The Plan of it. 

First let me describe the scene of 
my experiences. 

It is a space about twelve feet long 
by eight feet wide, with glass roof, and 
glass walls on three sides; on the re¬ 
maining side it joins on to the house, 
and opens with wide glass doors on to 
the staircase. It also has the advan¬ 
tage of facing south 
and being very open 
to the west, and so 
enjoys as much sun as 
London atmosphere 
ever vouchsafes to 
give us. 

Now' of course the 
first object must be to 
present a good aspect 
to the staircase; and 
to accomplish this we 
must have plenty of 
green creepers to grow' 
all over the roof, and 
hang dow'n in trails and 
festoons. We must 




have one side, at all events, with a thick cover¬ 
ing of green right up to the roof to make a. back¬ 
ground for our brighter plants, and we must 
have a w r hole row of pots full of green trailing 
stuff, to stand on the ground in front of every¬ 
thing, and hide the red bareness of their own 
pots, as w r ell as all others behind them, and 
so make an ornamental finish to the general 
effect. 

In addition to this, in order to make the 
bow'ery retreat I always had in my mind’s eye, 
I purchased a bit of trellis-work, which I had 
painted green, and put up as a kind of half wall, 
projecting from one side, behind w-hich, when 
covered with big plants of sw'eet geranium and 
heliotrope, there was quite a snug cosy corner, 
where tw r o lounging-chairs found a resting- 
place, and their occupants could stay unseen 
and unmolested as visitors or servants passed 
up and down the staircase. 

Now r by studying the accompanying little 
plan it will be seen that in block (J) I try to 
make a pretty effect towards the staircase, 
and my trellis screen (E) gives me my cosy 
corner for the tw r o lounging-chairs. This 
retreat on warm sunny mornings in wfinter and 
spring, and after the sun is off in summer, 
makes a very pleasant resting-place. The 
narrow shelf (G) is most useful for bringing on 
flowering plants before they are ready to take 
their place in (J). All the boxes (A) (B) (C\ 
(D) are planted wfith creepers such as green¬ 
house honeysuckle, vines, passifiora, also ivy- 
leaf and sweet-scented geranium and helio¬ 
trope, wdiich are encouraged to grow’ right up 
to the roof and all about it. On the steps (K) 
leading from the staircase into the conservatory 
are banks of foliage plants on each side of the 
central passage. Now if any of my readers 
should contemplate starting a conservatory on 
something like these lines I should recommend 
them first of all to order the boxes to be made, 
and bored at the bottom with plenty of holes 
for drainage. The ends of the boxes should 
also be slightly raised off the ground so^as to 
enable the w’ater to get aw'ay easily.. A good 
size for the boxes against the wall would be 
eighteen inches high by ten inches wide, the 
length according to the space they are to fill, 
but not exceeding three feet, as they are more 
easily moved if not too large. There should 
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be about two inches of crock, viz., broken 
pots, at the bottom of the boxes and then filled 
up with soil. Good useful soil may be ob¬ 
tained at a shilling a bushel from the little 
carts that go about with plants, but it will 
probably require a good admixture of silver 
sand or it will be too clammy to allow the 
roots to grow well. Even then it would not 
be suitable for ferns, except the commonest, 
or azaleas or rhododendrons of any kind ; but 
it would do very well for all the creepers, 
geraniums, bulbs and most other things. If 
ferns or azaleas require repotting, proper peat 
soil must te obtained or they will simply die. 

Now having got your boxes and planted 
them with creepers, you must insist on a few 
ornamental flowering plants to make a group 
in (J). Your row ot small pots (H) should be 
planted in spring with tiny cuttings of trades- 
cantia, every bit of which will soon root, and 
long before the end of summer you will have 
your green border well established. If you buy 
one plant of this valuable little creeper in the 
spring yon will probably have enough cuttings 
to fill your whole row of pots in a few weeks. 

And now let me say strongly, the spring is 
the time to begin your gardening, and especially 
to buy any plants that must be bought. It is 
r.o use buying plants in the autumn or winter, 
when they probably come out of a much 
greater heat than you can give them, and they 
will only drag on a miserable life and die after 
all your efforts to preserve them. But in spring 
everything is trying to grow, and the warmth 
of your conservatory is every day increasing, 
so that the plants learn to thrive and get 
acclimatised to their new home before the 
winter. 

And this brings me to one special difficulty 
we have to contend with, and that is how we 


are to keep the frost out in 
the winter. Great heat is 
not required ; indeed, any¬ 
thing of a high temperature 
will bring many difficulties 
in a house where plants 
remain permanently; but 
sufficient artificial heat to 
preserve the temperature a 
few degrees above freezing 
is essential if you are to 
keep geraniums, heliotropes 
and other plants green and 
ornamental all the year 
round. Now how is this 
to be accomplished ? I 
only give my own ex¬ 
perience, and my readers 
must take it for what it 
is worth. I have tried 
many plans. Those nicely 
got-up little hot-water pipes 
heated by a paraffin-burner 
which look so tempting in the shop I 
found a snare and delusion; the pipes 

did not get hot, and the smell was 

dreadful. Of course it may have been 
bad management, I daresay it was ; but 
then good management is very difficult 
to attain. 

Then there are those slow-combustion 
stoves which burn anthracite or coke ; but 
with one of those I nearly killed all my 
plants, though the warmth was most 
satisfactory and the smell very trifling and 
only occasional. 

No, my experience is, a lamp is best, 
simply a duplex lamp. It does not smell, 
and if you dislike to see it you may give 
it one of those ornamental open ironwork 
cases which are now sold for the purpose. 
Another advantage of this plan is you can 
double your artificial heat during severe 


weather by using a second lamp, whereas 
the hot-w r ater apparatus if warm enough for 
severe weather gives you much more heat 
than is advisable when the cold is less intense. 
You must, however, take care that your lamp 
or lamps hold sufficient oil to burn for at 
least twelve hours wdthout replenishing, or 
you will probably be left without heat at the 
critical moment. 

I find the best plan is to begin with one 
lamp every night in November. In December 
the lamp is kept going night and day, and 
when the sharp frosty weather begins, probably 
early in January, the second lamp is added, 
and kept going till the thaw comes. After 
that, the second lamp is probably seldom 
wanted, but at the same time, if you want to 
bring on your bulbs quicker, there is no harm 
in using a little extra heat, when once you have 
got through the severest part of the winter. If 
you begin-with too much heat before this time, 
you force young growth, which will not be able 
to withstand the cold, and you will simply have 
your plants backwarder than if you had not 
attempted forcing, 

Now there is another point on which I must 
say a few' w'ords, and that is watering. 

You will find if your friends come and look 
at your little hobby, one will say: “ Oh ! 

Why do you keep your plants so diy ? I 
should advise you to give them much more 
water.” The next wall say : “ How damp 

your plants are ! I am sure you do too much 
watering! ” 

Now I can only advise you to act according 
to common sense, and you will soon discover 
for yourself what is best. 

In wdnter very little water is required ; 
indeed, geraniums want hardly any. Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, arums, ferns and all the creepers 
will require a certain amount, about once a 
w r eek, or even a fortnight would suffice. Bulbs 
too require very little w r ater until they are well 
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advanced towards blooming. But in spring, 
when the days grow longer and brighter, 
everything will require more water, and in the 
hottest summer days, twice watering in the 
twenty-four hours is not too much for many 
things. 

If you go in for spireas, or Polygalum 
Japonicum, pray let me advise you to keep 
the plant standing in saucers always full of 
water, whatever your friends may say against 
it. It is not, I know, the orthodox plan, and 
if you have a gardener who can go round 
constantly to give water when needed, it is, I 
daresay, not the best plan ; but you will 
probably not wish to be busy with your 
gardening after the morning, however fond you 
may be of it, and if the afternoon is very hot, 
you would find your plants dreadfully flagging 
next morning. 

There are various artificial manures sold 
which are useful; but besides these, I find it 
a good plan to keep a large bottle of pure 
ammonia, and to add about a couple of tea¬ 
spoonfuls to a small watering-can, which holds 
about half a gallon, and to give this to all 
plants coming into bloom. 

If you-are now starting your conservatory, I 
should advise you to take possession of every 
discarded old plant that has done its duty in 
your friends’ drawing-rooms, and you will find 
a use for all. 

Some plants will be useful in themselves, 
and revive with the additional light and air that 
you give them. Others, such as daffodils and 
crocus, you can make use of as they are, to 
plant your cuttings of tradescantia. They 
will not interfere with each other, and next 
year the bulbs will come up in their carpets of 
green, which will set them off to great 
advantage. Hyacinths are of no use treated in 
this way. They must be taken up and kept 
dry ; but even thus, the pots and soil will be 
very valuable when you are taking cuttings or 
increasing your stock by dividing some of your 
plants. 

Outside my conservatory there is a little 
space on the leads where I keep an old box 
full of soil and all the spare pots, and very useful 
I find this little comer. 

Now as to plants. 

First and foremost foraLondon conservatory 
I consider Polygalum Japonicum. It is 
perfectly hardy, and dies down to the roots in 
winter, but in early spring it begins to shoot 
up, and attains a height of eight or ten feet of 
beautiful fresh green foliage. Theonly attention 
it requires is plenty of water ; and as it naturally 
grows in shady places, the amount of sun it 
gets in London suits it well. 

Then rhododendrons are invaluable. They 


always make a good background, and in 
the blooming season are more effective than 
almost any other plant. Arums too (Calla 
Ethiopica) I can recommend. Their foliage is 
very handsome, even when they do not bloom, 
and for this I do not find they can be depended 
on, although they very frequently do so. A 
few aspidistras I find indispensable for filling 
up gaps, and taking the place of more perish¬ 
able subjects. 

Then, of course, ferns must not be forgotten, 
they answer well for shady corners. You can 
soon get a show of them if you buy the 
common kinds at a penny or twopence the root, 
before they have begun to sprout in the spring. 
Lilacs and laburnums, and genistas are all 
useful to make tall green backgrounds. Palms 
I do not recommend. Your temperature will 
not.be sufficiently high to keep them growing, 
and they will not prove satisfactory. 

For your few bright plants in front (and you 
will find that the more green groundwork you 
have, the fewer of these will be required to 
produce an effect) there is nothing so good 
and <?o lasting as geraniums. Double red. and 
double pink are best of all, as they do not 
drop their blooms so much as the single 
kinds. These, too, you can easily increase by 
cuttings. You may reckon to have your own 
grown geraniums bloom from the beginning 
of June right up to December. Then for the 
spring, a few bulbs will keep you gay from 
some time in February. December, January 
and February are of course the -worst months 
for flowers, and even if you had them then you 
would hardly enjoy them, as the temperature 
of your house will not be genial; but still 
flowers can be had even then, but it must be 
by buying. Heaths and primulas are best and 
last very well if you can keep the thermometer 
a few degrees above freezing; but if it should 
come very severe weather I fear you would 
find the primulas suffer. 

Chrysanthemums are invaluable for late 
autumn if you can have them well attended to 
during August and September, when they are 
making vigorous growth and require much 
water and stimulant of some kind to help 
them on. But if they are neglected at this 
time it is useless to expect any good from 
them. 

Another excellent flower is nicotiana affinis 
(the tobacco plant). It flourishes well in 
London air, and keeps on throwing up great 
spikes of handsome and deliciously sweet 
white flowers all through the summer, and 
the foliage remains fresh and green through 
the winter. It may also be increased to 
any extent by dividing the roots in the 
spring. 


A more expensive but very delightful 
addition to your list would be a bulb of 
lilium auratum, the handsomest of all the 
lilies and deliciously fragrant. Other lilies 
I have tried have been simply a mass 
of green fly, but this special lily answers 
well. 

There is just one more hint I might mention 
with regard to shading. 

I find the best plan is to have the roof 
whitewashed outside about the beginning of 
June. This wall shelter from the hot sun of 
the next few months, and with the beginning 
of the autumn rains it will -wash off, so that 
by the winter, when you require all the 
light you can get, you again have a clear 
glass roof. 

I have recommended you to have a few 
aspidistras. These must be kept clean, as 
their handsome leaves are very ornamental 
when glossy and bright, but quite the reverse 
if allowed to become coated with dust and 
soot, though so long-suffering are these 
plants that even thus they go on growing and 
flourishing. The easiest way, however, of 
keeping them clean is to rub the leaves 
occasionally -with a dry duster; you can do 
this in gloves, which prevents the very dis¬ 
agreeable black hands that a sponging of the 
leaves would result in. An occasional sponge 
though would be beneficial, using a little soft 
soap to kill any insects. 

A great assistance to the decoration while 
your conservatory is still rather unfledged and 
empty, would be to purchase some of those 
large red earthenware pans (bread pans I 
think they are) and get the artist of your 
family to paint them with wreaths of 
flowers or Etruscan patterns. A draining 
tile twenty-three inches high when painted 
makes a capital stand for a specimen plant. 
There is one to be seen in the little sketch 
holding the large single plant. It was so 
arranged in order to screen the windows of 
the opposite houses, which of course are not 
very far away, and is a most important object 
as seen from the staircase. 

I think now I have told the chief results 
of my experience, and I have no doubt that 
many could improve much on the results 
I have obtained. But I have put down 
these few ideas in the hope they may be 
of use to many who are quite ignorant about 
gardening matters, and yet would be very 
glad to make their conservatory nice if 
they knew a little how to set about it. If 
anyone is able to reap profit and interest 
from following the hints set down in these 
pages, they will not have been written in 
vain. 


WINIFRED’S WARDROBE. 

By JOSEPHA CRANE. 


CHAPTER VI. 

“ Well, what do you think of my hat ? ” in¬ 
quired May. “ I could never have afforded it 
for myself, but uncle John said that he had 
got an unexpected bonus, whatever that may 
be, upon some money, and he gave us all a 
present. He gave Eva just the loveliest in¬ 
valid table, a new kind, and the boys some 
money, and for me he got this. He took me 

to Madame A-, in Regent Street, and 

said I might get what I liked. I wanted a 
cheaper hat, and the rest of the money, but 
uncle John did not wish me to do that, and 
I saw he had set his heart upon the hat.” 

Winifred took the hat up in her hand. It 
was a large picture hat, with dark brown 
ostrich feathers on it, and an aigrette in it 


which was a real one, and had adorned a heron 
at some time or another. 

“ I think it is a lovely hat, all but that 
osprey,” said Winifred, using the word by 
which egrets are often called. 

“Why, that’s the loveliest part of it, I do 
like an osprey so much,” said May. “It is 
so delicate and graceful.” 

“ Yes, but it is so cruel. May, I was reading 
about egrets lately: I do wish you would let 
me go in and get the paper,” said Winifred 
quite excitedly. 

“ What is 'cruel ? the spray is made out of 
common white feathers.” 

“ Indeed it is not, May. Osprey is the other 
name for sea-eagle or ossifrage ; it is called 
osprey no one knows why, excepting that when 
made up into an aigrette it is a kind of spray. 


This spray is really a tuft that grows on the 
egret’s back.” 

“ Supposing it is, why should it not be 
worn ? ” said May. 

“ May, I will get you the paper—I had 
rather read you what I read, and I know the 
statements are facts.” And Winifred went in 
and got a paper, from which she read the 
following: 

“ ‘ The egret is a most lovely bird : its entire 
plumage is of a whiteness surpassing that of 
other kinds, so that when viewed side by side 
with it, the swan and wood-ibis and stork look 
dull and earthy by comparison. In allusion to 
this excessive whiteness, different species have 
received the scientific names of alba, immaculata, 
candidissima; but no words can give an idea 
of how white the egret really is. It is as if the 
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bird had some luminous quality within itself, 
which shows through the plumage, and gives 
it among birds something of a supernatural 
appearance. The egret is seen at its best 
standing motionless on some dark dead branch, 
or on the margin of the water against the deep 
greens and browns of aquatic foliage ; the neck 
curved in the form of an S, the golden dagger 
beak inclining downward at a slight angle, and 
the plumage showing white as a drift of lately 
fallen snow with the clear sunshine glinting on 
it—a bird statuette, carved by some divinely 
inspired artist out of a white crystalline stone 
found in no earthly quarry. 

“ ‘ This is the bird which is sought after in its 
haunts and killed for the sake of its few orna¬ 
mental feathers. These feathers, as T have said, 
are nuptial ornaments, and appear only in the 
love season; consequent^, to get them, the bird 
must be slain when pairing, or about to pair, 
or when breeding; but those who engage in 
this business, know that to obtain a good 
supply with little trouble, the birds must be 
taken when the breeding season is well ad¬ 
vanced. During the greater, part of the year 
the egrets live singly, in pairs, and in small 
flocks ; but when nesting they form communi¬ 
ties,, like rooks and gulls and, our own heron. 
The egrets’ heronries are formed on low trees or 
bushes, or on reeds growing in the water, and 
the nests, sometimes to the number of three or 
four hundred, are placed close together. The 
feather-hunters consider it a rare piece of good 
fortune when they discover one of these breed¬ 
ing-places, when the birds, that at otherseasons 
live scattered over a wide expanse of country, 
are found massed together. The best time to 
attack them is when the young birds are fully 
fledged,but not yet able to fly ; for at that time 
the solicitude of the parent bird is greatest, and, 
forgetful of their own danger, they are most 
readily made victims. I have seen how they 
act when the heronry is approached by a man ; 
they take wing, and hover in a cloud over his 
head, their boldness, broad wings, and slow 
flight, making it as easy as possible to shoot 
them down. And when the killing is finished 
and the few handfuls of coveted feathers have 
been plucked out, the slaughtered birds are left 
in a white heap to fester in the sun and wind 
in sight of their orphaned young, that cry for 
food and are not fed.’ ” 

“ I never knew about it before, Winifred— 
how horrible,” said May. “ Who wrote 
that ? ” 

“ Mr. Hudson, a man who has written a 
great deal about birds,” said Winifred ; “ and 
here, May, is another bit in another little book. 

I never knew myself about the egret, but 
mother never let us wear wings or birds in our 
hats. This writer says much the same about 
the osprey:— 

“ ‘ How many of you have first admired and 
then worn that most delicate and beautiful 
spiral plume known as the “ Osprey ? ” But 
do you know at what a cost it has been 
obtained for you ? A writer says, “ The original 
owners are the egrets and smaller sort of heron, 
who wear them in spring and breeding season.” 
To obtain them the old birds are “ killed off 
in scores, while employed in feeding their 
young, who are left to starve to death in their 
nests by hundreds.” Their dying cries are 
described as “heart-rending.” When you 
have seen that beautiful feather waving with 
your slightest movement, or the least breath of 
wind, did you not hear a cry, the cry of a dying, 
famishing bird for its mother? When you 
have worn it on your breast, or in your head¬ 
dress, have you never considered that if the 
outer dress reflects “as in a mirror” the 
inner spirit, no one could think of you as 
loving or gentle.’ ” 

“ Well, Winifred, you have certainly suc¬ 
ceeded in making me veiy uncomfortable. I 
never knew anything about it before or I am 
sure I should never have bought it. I shall 


take the egret out of my hat and get some¬ 
thing else put in ; but you said you did not 
wear wings or birds—oh, Winnie, what about 
the ostrich ? ” said poor May, looking down 
at her beautiful hat with its handsome ostrich 
plumes. 

“ Wings or birds are altogether different, May, 
and people who belong to the Association for 
the Protection of Birds may wear ostrich 
feathers, though the rule is that they may not 
wear the feathers of any bird not killed for 
purposes of food, the ostrich being the one 
exception. You see, their feathers are taken 
from them when they are moulting, and it is 
cpiite painless, for I read a great controversy 
lately on the subject.” 

“ 1 always have worn wings and anv bird I 
fancied,” said May. “ I have not had any in 
my hat for the last year—ever since I have 
known you—but that was only accident, not 
design.” 

“Yes,” said Winifred. “ I wonder you and 
I have never discussed the subject before, only, 
strangely enough, we never touched; near it. 
1 like to think how St. Francis of Assisi 
loved the birds and called them his little sisters. 
1 am sure that in setting our faces against all 
this cruelty we are pleasing our Lord. Have 
you ever heard these words, May, I learnt them 
• off by heart ? ‘ Every act of mercy, even to the 
humblest and lowliest of God’s creatures, is an 
act that brings us nearer God. He whose soul 
burns with indignation against the brutal 
ruffian who misuses the poor, helpless, suffering 
horse, or dog, or ass, or bird, or worm, shares 
for the moment that Divine wrath, which 
burns against the oppressors of the weak and 
defenceless everywhere.’ ” 

“ They are lovely words, Winnie, I must 
write them down some day. I have often 
thought how very ugly some of those bird 
trimmings on hats are. You often see a head 
of one bird, a body of another, and wings of a 
third.” 

The girls then turned to other subjects but 
the conversation was not forgotten. 

When Winifred’s trousseau was bought 
there were some pretty hats, but in not one of 
them was any wing or bird, the use of which 
was prohibited by the laws of kindness and 
mercy. 

Winifred’s marriage was not to take place 
after all until July, as not till then could Eric 


Days when from “rock and reel,” 
Distaff and spinning-wheel, 

Fate’s slender thread would steal, 
Till finger-tips might feel, 

Vibrate a wedding peal, 

Freighted with woe or weal, 

In cot or bower. 

Days when our damsels vied, 

In blushing virgin pride, 

Whose thread should smoothest glide, 
Yet strong and firm abide 
When weaving loom had tried, 

And web was laid aside 

To grace her dower. 


get a holiday, and they had set their hearts 
upon going to Switzerland. 

“I see you are taking some queer-looking 
boots,” said May, one day after she had in¬ 
spected her friend’s simple travelling-dress. 

“Yes, broad-soled boots with a few nails in 
the heels are the best for mountains,” said 
Winifred. 

“ What else are you taking that is very 
special for travelling, as uncle John may take 
me with him abroad this summer.” 

“A good macintosh, mother says, is indis¬ 
pensable, and I have several blouses to wear 
with my serge skirt. Then I have a gauze veil 
for very sunny days up in the snow mountains, 
and I have made a hold-all when we don’t 
want to take heavy luggage with us and just 
be away a couple of days.” 

“Do show it to me,” said May, and 
Winifred produced it. It was capitally made, 
and would hold very much more than any 
ordinary Gladstone. 

“It. is made of very thick linen, as you 
see,” said Winifred, “ and the outside case is 
cut double, fifty inches long and it is twenty- 
four inches wide.” 

At one end was a large pocket which was 
intended for underclothing, and this was cut 
the width of the hold-all, and was nearly a 
third of its length. Just above it was stitched 
a strap through which an umbrella or en-tout - 
cas could be strapped. 

After these latter straps were two pieces 
of the linen coming from the sides and nearly 
meeting in the middle. They had straps, 
and under it a dress would be able to go very 
easily. 

Even there were several other pockets, and 
on it was sewn a handle with leather straps 
which are easily obtainable anywhere. 

Winifred looked very lovingly at all her little 
preparations for her journey, and many a happy 
hope and golden vista stretched out before her 
mind as she packed her trunks with May’s 
help. 

Winifred’s heart was in the right place, and 
it was with every reasonable hope of her 
happiness that her parents saw her leave her 
home and start not only for Switzerland, but 
for the new life that lay before her. And so 
we leave her, wishing her as they did— 
bon voyage ! 

[the end.] 


Scarce sixty years have fled 
Since girls would shame to wed 
Before their fingers sped, 

With needle and with thread, 
Through seams “newwomen” dread, 
And they had furnished 
A bridal dotver. 

Alas ! for household ways 
Lost in these latter days ! 

When each new-fangled craze 
Set the “new girl” ablaze; 

And, wild for power and praise, 

She makes not wifely ways 
Her truest dower. 
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The days for aye have fled 
Wherein no maid might wed, 
’Till her hands compassed— 
Hands white, or brown, or red— 
Linen for board and bed, 

For apron, bust, or head, 

Her proudest dower. 
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GIRLS’ ATTIRE: THE NEWEST AND BEST. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


The first thing to mention this month is, I 
think, the increased size of the skirts, which 
reach to nine yards round in the extremest 
case, and in lesser styles to about six. These 
are the true godet skirts, and I am sure my 
readers will agree with me, when I remark, 
that they will not be worn by everyone; 
especially when (as I am told by those who 
ought to know), a special petticoat must 
be worn with them, in order to make them 
look well. These skirts are as clinging as 
ever round the waist and hips; indeed they 
are fitted exactly in the same manner that a 
dress-bodice would be, and the back is now 
laid in one large box-pleat, or even two. But 
this seems to be rather at the fancy of the 




maker. The length is decidedly short, or only 
just clearing the ground, for walking-dresses". 
The ordinary skirt will, I think, judging from 
present appearances, be about from five and 
a half to six yards wide. 

We are very fortunate in having a pretty 
new lining, which was introduced last year, 
and called, I believe, “ Marshallette,” in 
compliment to a well-known house in the 
West End. It is watered on one surface, and 
is made, I am told, of silk and linen. It is of 
excellent wear, and will outlast two of the 
ordinary lining silks. The other lining is 
called “ Silcot,” and is a delightfully soft, 
silky material, moderate in price, and good 
enough to line ordinary silk dresses. The 


former material is called by other names also. 
It makes delightful petticoats, which rustle in 
the most fashionable manner. 

The short basque-coat or jacket must be 
quite accepted as the newest thing now, and 
we have quite done away with long basques of 
all kinds. The new coats are divided into two 
styles; the short double-breasted “Reefer” 
sort of coat, and the open-fronted one, with 
the full basque, which we illustrated, and 
selected as our paper pattern for February. 
I think the shorter coats are rather smarter- 
looking than the longer ones, and they will 
certainly suit many people the better of the 
two. In the way of ordinary bodices, we find 
belts and bands everywhere more popular than 
points, though I have seen several blouses 
made with points, and without the usual 
bands. The sleeves are gradually falling 
lower towards the elbow; but in size they 
appear quite unchanged. 

Many of the blouses for the early spring will 
be made of velvet or velveteen, and these will 
be worn with skirts of cloth, and other thick 
materials. I heard the other day of a grey 
cloth gown, with a blouse of green velveteen, 
and steel buttons down the front of the wide 
pleat. A toque of green velvet and grey 
feathers was to be worn with it, and a cape of 
grey cloth and green velvet. The ends of our 
blouses will be worn outside this year, instead 
of, as last year, being tucked under the dress. 
I think they are infinitely more becoming in 
the first-named manner. 

All kinds of fichus and ruffles are making 
their appearance, ready for the spring wear, 
and fancy neck-bands hold their own, and are 
seen in some form everywhere. Ruches of 
brightly-hued ribbon, with bunches of flowers 
are the first form we see; rosettes of velvet, 
either black or coloured, with violets between 
each rosette, or blush pink roses, is a 
favourite idea also. Satin ribbons, laid in very 
close box-pleatings, with long ends at the front 
and back ; brown satin with cowslips or Leu ten 
lilies, is a popular colour for day-dresses of 
homespun or cloth. Velvet collars, with jet 
trimmings and lace ends. Coarse lace and 
fur and all kinds of mixtures, have made their 
appearance, and will add to the prettiness of 
our spring and summer costumes. 

The gown of cloth with white lace corselet 
and fur edging, which we have illustrated, was 
a charming one, made of biscuit-coloured 
“faced cloth,” the silk for the front being of 
dark red. The sash and collar were of the 
same, and white coarse lace for the small cape 
and corselet. We shall probably see many 
of these epauletted capes in the new spring 
gowns, of which this gown is an early specimen. 
The skirt of the original was extremely full, and 
flowed from the waist, at the back, in five full 
pleats. 

Black grenadines are said to be returning 
to us for our summer use, and will be gladly 
hailed by many people as an economical 
and becoming costume. They will be 
made up over coloured silks as a lining, and 
trimmed with satin ribbons of the same colour, 
and jet ornaments. 

Crepon seems to be as much in favour as 
ever. All the newest are extremely rough in 
texture, and many are striped with satin or silk. 
Black remains the favourite hue at present, 
but perhaps, later on, we may see light colours, 
like the blues of last year. 

The most fashionable colour maybe taken 
to be a dark shade of bishop’s purple for gowns 
and capes ; but, so far as I can see, green runs it 
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very closely; and in millinery the violet seems to 
be found everywhere on hats and bonnets both, 
and generally mingled with green or pale blue. 
Capes are worn as much as ever, but they are 
fuller and shorter; and the second, or smaller 
cape on the shoulders is not so important as it 
was. Black velvet and black satin are the 
chief materials for best; but numbers of capes 
of cloth are seen of all kinds of colours, from 
grey to coffee-colour; and these will be most 
worn this spring. The caracul plush and 
velvet are much used, and look very well, and 
we have selected one of them for our illustra¬ 
tion of a crepon dress, with black satin ribbon 
trimmings; this cape is lined with pale blue, 
and edged with Tibet fur. 

The black cripon dress, illustrated, is one of 
the very earliest of tbe spring gowns. The 
skirt was six and a half yards wide; and at 
the second illustration of it the full godet 
pleats of the back are seen. We have selected 
this as our paper pattern for the month as a 
medium skirt, which can be cut narrower if 
preferred. 

The skirt of this gown is ornamented with 
black satin ribbon, which falls in looped ends 
down the front on either side, and the same is 
seen on the shoulders. A jetted ornament is 
laid on the top of each loop. The method of 
arranging the sash in two tiny bows at the 
back is shown on our second sketch ; and the 
cuff should also be noticed, as it is a novelty, 
and is merely a lengthening of the ordinary 
sleeve over the hand. The longer portion is 
then lined and turned over to form the cuff, as 
seen in our sketch. The use of black satin 
ribbon is very great this year. In evening- 
dress it is seen on all the palest colours such 
as rose-pink, or sea-green and pale blue, and 
it promises to be popular for the summer. 
Ribbons are our chief trimming, and some of 
the new hat-ribbons are wonders of weaving 
and colouring, chene hues being adopted. 
Black and white stripes are used both for 
dress and millinery, and of flowers there is 
promise of more than enough. They are 
piled on the newest hats and bonnets in reck¬ 
less profusion with ribbons, feathers, and lace. 

The new hats are rather extreme in style. 
Some have very high square-topped crowns 


and rolled-up brims like the gentlemen’s hats 
of the reign of Queen Anne. Others have 
very much waved brims, and others again are 
three-cornered with pointed crowns. 

The skirt selected for our monthly pattern 
is, as I have said, one of the new wide ones. 
Is is in five pieces, half of front, half of back, 
and three side pieces. If the skirt is desired 
narrower in width, one of these wide side 
pieces can be taken out. If the material be 
fifty-four inches wide, eight yards will be 
needed for the skirt and bodice. As a general 
rule in a good shop, you have only to mention 
the width you are about to make your skirt 
and the shopman will tell you how many 
yards are required. 

As the object aimed at is use, not fashion, 
“The Lady Dressmaker” selects such pat¬ 
terns as are likely to be of constant use in 
making, and re-making at home ; and is care¬ 
ful to give new hygienic patterns for children 
as well as adults, so that the readers of The 
Girl’s Own Paper maybe aware of the best 
methods of dressing themselves. The follow¬ 
ing in hygienic underclothing have already 
been given, and the patterns may still be had. 


Nightgown, drawers, and Senorita under¬ 
bodice, flannelette princess for wearing over 
nightgown, combination (drawers and chemise), 
princess petticoat (under-bodice and petticoat), 
gored princess chemise, divided skirt, pyjama 
or night-dress combination, American emanci¬ 
pation suit and bodice instead of stays, men’s 
pyjamas, walking gaiter, dress drawers (made 
of the dress material, for winter use), dressing 
jacket, dressing gown, Canadian blanket-coat 
or dressing gown. Children.—Little Lord 
Fauntleroy suit, child’s combination, pinafores, 
overall dress. Mantles .—Old ladies’ mantle, 
Irish wrap or shawl cloak, mantle of three- 
quarter length, cloak with yoke. Blouses .— 
Norfolk blouse with pleats, sailor blouse and 
collar, yoked blouse. Jackets and Bodices .— 
Plain dress bodice for either cotton or woollen 
material, corselet bodice with full sleeves and 
yoke, Breton jacket and waistcoat, Senorita 
jacket, seamless bodice, bodice fastened under 
the arm, long basqued jacket, bathing dress, 
gymnastic suit, tea gown, chemlette combina¬ 
tion for winter underwear, umbrella skirt, 
jacket bodice with coat tails, princess robe, 
under petticoat, bodice with new back, Russian 


cr£pon dress with black satin ribbon. 
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GODET SKIRT. 
(Paper pattern.) 


M 






blouse, Empire gown with 
princess under-dress, double 
skirt, cross - over blouse, 
flounced skirt, winter 
summer knicker - bockers, 
bib - front, and waistcoat, 
golf cape, Norfolk blouse 
with puffed sleeves, cape 
with three tiers, jacket- 
bodice for spring, godet 
skirt, blouse with three 
pier;, American legettes. 
Dutch and Normandy bon¬ 
nets and caps. 

All paper patterns are of 
medium size, viz., thirty-six 
inches round the chest, with 
turnings allowed, and 


BACK OF CRfPON DRESS, BLACK SATIN RIBBON SASH. 


only one size is prepared 
for sale. They may be had of “The Lady 
Dressmaker,” care of Mr. W. Isacke, 211, 
EdgwareRoad, W., price is. each; if tacked 
in place, 6d. extra. The addresses should be 
fully given. Postal notes should be crossed. 
Patterns already issued may always be ob¬ 
tained, and when once sent out cannot be 
exchanged. 


WHAT WRITERS HAVE SAID 
ABOUT DRESS. 

“ O fair undress, best dress ! it checks no 
vein, 

But every flowing limb in pleasure drowns, 
And heightens ease with grace.” 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence. 


“In clothes, cheap handsomenesse doth bear 
the bell, 

Wisdome’s a trimmer thing than shop e’er 
gave. 

Say not then, This with that lace will do 
well; 

But, This with my discretion will be brave. 
Much curiousnesse is a perpetual 
wooing, 

Nothing with labour, folly long a- 
doing.” 

George Herbert : The Church Porch. 

“ Here, again, we may observe that it is ex¬ 
tremely fortunate for a large part of the 
human race that female fashions do not alter 
extensively and rapidly. For sudden and 
frequent changes in them—changes which 
would more or less affect half of mankind in 


the wealthiest regions of the world—would 
entail industrial revolutions of the most for¬ 
midable kind. One may ask oneself what is 
the most terrible calamity which can be con¬ 
ceived as befalling great populations. The 
answer might perhaps be—a sanguinary war, 
a desolating famine, a deadly epidemic disease. 
Yet none of these disasters would cause as 
much and as prolonged human suffering as a 
revolution in fashion under which women 
should dress, as men practically do, in one 
material of one colour. There are many 
flourishing and opulent cities in Europe and 
America which would be condemned by it to 
bankruptcy or starvation, and it would be 
worse than a famine or a pestilence in China, 
India, and Japan.”— Sir Henry Maine : 
Popular Government. 

“ Practice a neatness that is neither 
troublesome nor too much studied, 
but which just avoids all 
clownish ill - bred slovenli¬ 
ness. The same rules are 
to be observed with regard 
to ornaments of dress in 
which, as in all other mat¬ 
ters, a mean is preferable.”— 
Cicero : Three Books of 
Offices. 

“Modest Concealments please 
a Lover’s Eye, 

The Charms you hide, his 
Fancy will supply. 

’Tis in your dressing, as in 
•writing well, 

Bards with like Art, in Judg¬ 
ment who excel, 

Part of their Thought, from 
Readers, still conceal; 

While Virgil charms with this concealing 
Art, 

As Reader pleas’d supplies the hidden 
Part.”— Thomas Marriott : Female 

Conduct , 1775. 

“ He that is idle, and would businesse 
have, 

Let him of these two things himself pro¬ 
vide, 

A Woman, and a Ship ; no two things 
crave 

More care, or cost, to suite the one for 
pride 

Th’ other for tackles ; they are both 
like fire, 

For still the more they have they 
more desire.” 

—Plautus. 
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PUZZLE POEM: “OUR CHRISTMAS TREE.” 


SOLUTION. 

OUR CHRISTMAS TREE. 

O children OFTHE cITYc OMEANDS hare 
Y* CH Wrist TM ASTIDEFESTIVI ties WITHME 
A round- A-bout THE oak AND beech R bear 
BUTVIVIDLYTHE evergreens ULLC 
^^-THE-w HITEOFWHITEMVNOWDCLARE 
1 
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x 
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ORELSEWILLLIKETHEPRETTY redbreast S W-o-on 
THE (N-^z^/z+LTJrrN LIGHT THE tapers oji-T-yl tree AN T)-ldia 
THE herald angels WILL OUR gifts Bs tow 


OUR CHRISTMAS TREE. 

O children of the city come, and share 
The Christmastide festivities with me; 
Around, about, the oak and beech are bare; 

But vividly the evergreens you’ll see 
Above the white of whitest snow declare 
A gladsome freshness all their own to be ; 
And on the lawn, as white as bishop’s sleeve, 
We’ll plant the fir-tree for our Christmas Eve. 


Then you will see a beauteous sight and rare, 
Fairies will vanish when up-springs the moon ; 
The owls alone with their big eyes will glare ; 

For then will rabbits and the squirrels soon, 
With screeching pheasants, leave us in despair, 
Or else will, like the pretty redbreast, swoon ; 
Then light the tapers on the tree, and lo! 

The herald angels will our gifts bestow. 


AWARD. 

First Prize (15T. each). 

Maude Bayley, Priory Cottage, Northampton. 

Mrs. George Higgins, Brooklands, Sunbury- 
on-Thames. 

William Calden Marshall, 91 Edith Road, 
West Kensington, W. 

Second Prize (ys. (id. each). 

Ethel Lucy Bayley, Fern Cottage, Myrtle 
Road. Ipswich. 

Arthur W. Bird, 4 Elton Road, Clifton, 
Bristol. 

Mrs. A. E. Coombs, 24 Bath Street, Frome. 

Edith Hillier, St. Winnow, Weston-super- 
Mare. 

William Hughes, 32 Heathland Road, Stoke 
Newington, N. 

Henry Marshall, 91 Edith Road, West 
Kensington, W. 

J. T. McCutcheon, Methodist College, 
Belfast. 

Lilia Patterson, Kilmore, Holywood, Co. 
Down. 

Mary E. Spencer, Western Road, Romford. 

Special Mention [equal to second, 
prize winners) . 

Jessie F. Dulley, Lindens, Wellingborough. 

M. M. Skrine, Northolt, Sunbury-on-Thames. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Ann M. Allison, Sara Bond, Ella Bridger, 

Evelyn A. Cardale, Sarah Gibbs, Louie 

Humphries, Mary Killick, B. W. Lewis, H. 

Isobel Maynard, Mrs. K. Musgrave, Henry 

F. Richards, Fanny Stow, Hugh Townshend. 

Highly Commended. 

Mrs. Acheson, Mary C. Ashwell, Adelaide G. 

Barnes, Miss Belcher, M. F. Bischofif, Evelyn 

M. Blott, Kathleen Bloxham, H. Boorman, 


Charles G. Box, Mabel Bradley, Effie T. Bruce, 
Edith Burford, Charlotte D. Cole, Alice H. 
Chatto, C. Crosby, Mary A. Easten, L. 
Gertrude Eglen, Katharine M. Franklin, 
Rosetta Glassborow, Miss Graves, Annette 
Grisdale, Mrs. Grubbe, Ellen R. Harvey, 
Anna M. Heard, Mrs. C. A. Holloway, A. C. 
E. Hood, Ellen Hudson, Jeanie A. Hunter, 
Doris K. Jackson, Alice R. Jacques, Lilian 
Jones-Henry, Esther Kilpatrick, Margaret 
Lansdown, Amelia M. Leach, E. A. W. Legg, 
Annie C. Lewis, Noel C. Marsh, Mrs. C. A. 
Martin, “ Mona,” Elaine Nicholson, C. A. 
Redman, Kate Robinson, Fanny Rowe, IL 
Sandon, Eleanor M. Shaw, Ernest Shawe, 
Mary .Shawe, Susan M. Shearman, Annie B. 
Shobert, Lizzie Smith, Madeline Spence, Mrs. 
Kate Spooner, Mary G. Tabor, Mrs. C. E. 
Thurgar, Ellen Thurtell, Bessie C. Tyrrell, 
Sydney Welford, F. A. B. Whipham, W. 
Maling-Wynch. 

Honourably mentioned for ariistic design. 
Mrs. M. Williams. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

Judging by the number of solutions sent in 
the popularity of “ Our Christmas Tree ” 
puzzle has only once been exceeded in these 
competitions. The list of awards is necessarily 
a long one, and though no list of “ honourable 
mentions ” appears, the omission itself tells 
of wonderful excellence. The solutions “highly 
commended ” were too good to receive any 
lesser tribute of praise, and next in merit we 
found so large a number of solutions to be 
absolutely equal, that we could not possibly 
expect the editor to find room for the names 
of their authors. 

The greatest difficulty, as most of the 
solvers will agree, was at the beginning of 


line 8, the wee-11 being commonly taken for 
u. It was such a foolish mistake, because all the 
other lines commencing in a straightforward 
manner were embellished with a capital letter. 
Still, foolishness is often natural, and so we 
felt it to be in this case; accordingly we 
adjudged “ u ” to be only half a mistake. * The 
fir-tree in the same line is evidently of some 
obsolete or foreign type, but modern minds 
make light of such difficulties, and the correct 
reading appears in about 80 per cent, of the 
solutions. For the comfort of those who 
wanted to put “fir-tree” but, failing to re¬ 
cognise the species, declined, we are glad to 
say, that variations at this point did not affect 
the award as far as the prizes were concerned. 

It will be observed that two members of 
one family have been awarded prizes. In the 
absence of any rule to the contrary we had no 
alternative, especially as the solutions differed 
from one another in minor points, but to meet 
any possible feeling of dissatisfaction we have 
given an extra prize. 

It may be as well to state that we accepted 
“elm” for beech in line 3; “great” and 
“ large” for big in line n, and “robin” for 
redbreast in line 14. “ Candles ” and “ lamps ” 
for tapei-s in line 15 could not be allowed. 

The batch of letters was larger than usual, 
but the prevailing tone was less abusive, and 
even the admonitions were generally wrapped 
up in a pleasing and soothing manner. 

One competitor writes, in all seriousness we 
are sony to say, that this is her third attempt, 
and that unless it meets with success she does 
not mean to try again as “ unless you met with 
success the third time I believe it means that 
you will not have any.” Such excessive silli¬ 
ness is hard to excuse, and if these remarks 
meet the solver’s eye we sincerely hope that 
she will prove her ability to rise above such 
absurd notions by trying again. 
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HER OWN WAY. 

By EGLANTON THORNE, Author of “ Aldyth’s Inheritance,” “ The Studio Mariano,” etc. 



CHAPTER 

XXV. 


RAY OF HOPK. 

RESENTLY 
Juliet made 
an attempt 
to check her 
passionate 
sobs. She 
remembered 
how d i s - 
tressed her 
mother 
would be if 
she saw her 
thus giving 
way, and for 
her mother’s sake she tried to rally 
strength and courage. She rose from 
her knees, slowly removed her walking 
dress, bathed her face with elaborate 
care, and did her utmost to remove 
every trace of agitation. She succeeded 
in regaining a calm demeanour, but the 
burden which pressed so heavily on her 
heart was not lightened, and she looked 
forward to the future with despair. How 
could she go on living when she knew 
that everyone save the dear mother, who 
had always been too fond and indulgent 
towards her, condemned and despised 
her ? The ban of shame she had brought 
upon herself seemed more than she could 


bear. 

When she went downstairs the table 
in the dining-room was laid for their 
early dinner, and Salome stood at the 
window watching for Hannah. Mrs. 
Tracy, busy with her knitting, sat in her 
easy chair by the fire. 

“ See, mother ! ” said Juliet, speaking 
with forced brightness ; “ I have matched 
your wool exactly, and it did not cost so 
much as you thought.” 

Mrs. Tracy looked at her keenly as 
she spoke. Despite her airy manner 
there was a sound in Juliet’s voice 
which told her mother she had been 
weeping, and her pink eye-lids further 
confirmed the fact. A sharp pang smote 
the mother’s heart. Instinctively she 
divined, in some degree, what had 
happened. But she asked no questions. 

Hannah came in looking harassed, 
and her glance hardened as it rested on 
Juliet. It was not a cheerful meal 
which they took together. The talk was 
disjointed and constrained. Juliet 
hardly knew how to eat a morsel, though 
for her mother’s sake she tried bravely. 

When they had finished, but whilst 
they still sat at the table, Hannah 
suddenly said, addressing no one in 
particular, “I have resigned my post 
at the High School. I shall not teach 
there after Christmas.” 

“ You do not mean that ? ” exclaimed 
her mother in amazement. “ This is 
surely a very hasty resolve.” 

“Nothing was farther from my 
thoughts a few months ago, certainly,” 
said Hannah with deliberation. “ But I 
am not responsible for the circumstances 
which have led to it.” 


She glanced at Juliet as she spoke. 

“My satisfaction in teaching at the 
High School has been destroyed for 
me,” she continued; “I cannot forget 
what has happened, cannot lose my 
sense that the thought of it is in the 
minds of others. I feel, if I do not hear 
what is being said.” 

An uncomfortable silence followed. 
Juliet’s head was bent. She was quiver¬ 
ing with pain and indignation. Her 
mother dared not look at her. Hannah 
went on in her cold, firm tones— 

“ Miss Tucker understands my feeling 
and she approves of what I have done, 
although she is very sorry. She ad¬ 
vises me to apply for the head mistress- 
ship of a school at Leeds. It is not 
exactly a High School; but worked on 
the same lines. I hope, with her re¬ 
commendation, I may obtain it.” 

“You need not go away, Hannah,” 
exclaimed Juliet, starting up impet¬ 
uously, “ I will go away. It is better I 
should. I never ought to have come 
home. I am only a disgrace to you all 
now.” 

“If you go, I go also,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Tracy excitedly, “you shall not 
leave me again, Juliet.” 

“ That can easily be managed,” said 
Hannah coolly. “Should I get this 
school there will be an opening for 
Salome too ; for there are boarders, and 
I shall need her to take charge of the 
house-keeping. So you and Juliet could 
live together where you please. That 
would be quite to her mind, I imagine.” 

“Let it be so then,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Tracy vehemently, “I, for one, shall be 
very happy. But, Hannah, I must say, 
I think you are acting wrongly. You 
ought to stand by your sister, now she is 
under such a cloud, and help to bring 
things right. If you give up your post 
and go away, people will think the case 
worse than it is—they will imagine there 
is indeed cause for shame- 

“ So there is, mother,” broke in Juliet, 
“ cause enough for shame. I am a girl, 
who has lost her character, and for such 
there is no help.” 

“ Don’t speak like that, Juliet. You 
will break my heart,” cried her mother 
with tears. “It is not so bad as that; 
but if your own sister turns against you, 
people will think—anything.” 

“ I do not turn against Juliet,” said 
Hannah, “ but since she has made my 
position here unendurable, I am surely 
at liberty to seek one elsewhere. I hope 
she has learned wisdom. She ought to 
know that she cannot escape the con¬ 
sequences of her wrong-doing.” 

“Of course she knows that,” said 
Salome, “ but I do think you are hard 
upon Juliet, Hannah. You forget that 
she is very sorry for what she has done.” 

“ People generally are sorry when they 
have brought trouble on themselves,” 
said Hannah coldly ; “I am sorry if my 
words offend you ; but for me black is 
black and white white, and I can only 
regard Juliet’s conduct in one way.” 

She rose as she spoke and went slowly 


from the room, holding herself very 
erect. 

Salome had laid her hand with a timid, 
caressing touch on Juliet’s shoulder; 
but the girl shook it off impatiently. 
She could not endure even kindness now. 
She looked at her mother, whose tears 
were falling fast, and she hated herself. 

“It is a pity I ever was born,” she 
said bitterly, “I am nought but a cause 
of trouble.” And she too quitted the 
room. Thus the miserable scene ended. 

The agitation it had caused her was 
more than Mrs. Tracy’s enfeebled frame 
could sustain without suffering. A 
severe, nervous headache confined her to 
her room all the following day. In the 
afternoon she felt inclined to sleep and 

J uliet left her to herself. Hannah and 
alome had gone out together, and 
Juliet was sitting alone in the dining¬ 
room when she heard a rap at the front 
door, and presently discovered to her 
dismay that Ann was conducting a 
visitor to the drawing-room. Who could 
it be ? She was not left long in doubt. 
Ann speedily appeared with a card, on 
which Juliet read with astonishment the 
name of Mr. Mainprice. 

“ Did you not tell him mother could 
see no one ? ” demanded Juliet. 

“ I did, miss ; but he asked if you 
were at home, and said he would like to 
speak to you.” 

“Oh ! ” Juliet’s face grew crimson. 
Ann looked at her with the utmost 
curiosity and slowly quitted the room. 

Juliet stood motionless. Why did he 
come and ask to see her ? He must 
know that she would shrink from seeing 
him. For he knew all about it. From 
Salome, from his sister, from Mrs. 
Hayes, he had heard the worst that 
could be told of her. She would not see 
him. She would send Ann to him with 
an excuse. 

But though she said this to herself 
Juliet made no movement to summon 
Ann. She stood irresolute, with strangely 
mingled emotions contending within her. 
Pride urged her to avoid this man, whom 
she could not face without shame ; but 
within her stricken heart another voice 
made itself heard, the voice of sorrow 
and penitence craving the presence of 
some one who should understand, who 
could sympathise, whose words might 
have help and healing for her bitter 
wound. More than once during the 
past days the strong, yet gentle face of 
Arthur Mainprice had risen before her 
mental vision, and she had felt that he 
was one who might help her, if she 
could ever find courage to pour into his 
ear the burden of her heart. But it had 
seemed to her that the fitting opportunity 
for doing so would never come. 

And now it had come ! Mr. Mainprice 
was awaiting her in the next room. 
Should she go to him and tell him all ? 
Had she the courage for it ? 

It was but for a few seconds that she 
hesitated though it seemed to her longer. 
There had not been time for Mr. Main- 
price to grow impatient when she opened 
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the drawing-room door and advanced to 
him, looking so changed from the bright, 
saucy, self-confident girl who had in¬ 
spired him with interest at Lynton, that 
his heart gave a deep throb of pity as 
he looked at her, and there was more 
fervour of sympathy than he knew in 
his warm hand-clasp and the glance of 
his frank, kindly eyes. To Juliet, who 
had prepared herself for a cool recep¬ 
tion, the pure friendliness of his greeting 
was as a sudden burst of warm sunshine 
on a frosty day. It took her so by sur¬ 
prise that she forgot herself and stood 
looking at him for a few moments without 
speaking, but with such a pathetic, 
appealing look in her child-like eyes as 
he never forgot. They caused him a 
sensation so acute as to threaten his 
self-control, and to save it he began to 
speak hastily and with some nervous¬ 
ness. 

“I have called,” he began—“Mrs. 
Hayes asked me to bring your sister this 
hook. It is just a list of the different 
charities available for the poor in 
London. She wants to look up some¬ 
thing in it, I believe.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Juliet, taking the 
book and looking at it vaguely, “ Salome 
is always wanting to know about these 
things. Thank you. I will give it to 
her. But won’t you sit down ? ” 

He took a chair, for he had no wish to 
go away immediately. Juliet seated 
herself opposite to him. She sat gazing 
at her hands folded together on her lap, 
and for some moments neither spoke. 
He had time to observe her more closely, 
and to mark the look of age which, 
despite its youthful contour and her 
child-like, appealing glance, had crept 
into her face. 

Then he said, “ I am sorry to hear that 
your mother is suffering to-day. It is 
nothing serious, I trust ? ” 

“Only a bad headache. She was 
excited and troubled yesterday, and this 
is the consequence. She can bear so 
little now. It will be long ere she 
recovers from the effects of her illness.” 

There was a pause, and then Juliet 
added in a low, distinct voice, “ You 
know what made her ill ? ” 

He did not profess to misunderstand 
her. 

“ It was her anxiety for you,” he said. 

“ It was because I was so wicked and 
ungrateful,” said Juliet. 

He was silent. 

“Mr. Mainprice,” said Juliet, speak¬ 
ing tremulously, “you once warned me 
against following my own way. You 
said it would not bring me happiness. 
You were right. I have taken my own 
way and it has brought me the most 
hopeless misery. You said you were 
sorry for me. Well, you may be sorry 
for me now; for my life is quite 
blighted.” 

Her words ended in a sob. 

“ Not hopeless, not blighted,” he said 
quickly, “ nothing blights a life but 
sin.” 

“But it is sin,” she protested, “I 
never used to think myself a sinner; but 
I know that I am one now. And the 
worst of it is, I have not marred my own 
life only, I have hurt my mother and my 
sisters too.” 


“ Yes, yes ; I understand just how you 
feel,” he said, and the grave, kind tones 
seemed to promise help; “mind, I do 
not say that you have not sinned. I 
would rather counsel you to cherish that 
sense of sin. For it is the hardness of 
heart that cannot discern between good 
and evil, which sins without suffering 
and does evil without pain, that is the 
hopeless state. We may even be thank¬ 
ful for the wrong-doing that leads to the 
broken heart and’the contrite spirit.” 

“ I cannot be thankful for my wrong¬ 
doing,” said Juliet, “it has spoiled my 
life; it will spoil the lives of others. 
Sometimes I think that I would not mind 
if it were only I who suffered, for I 
deserve it. There are hours when I feel 
so to hate myself that 1 long for punish¬ 
ment.” 

“Then cannot you accept the sad 
results of your sin as a punishment sent 
to you by your loving Father ! ” 

“I could, I could,” sobbed Juliet, 
“if it would make me better; but when 
people look on me so hardly; when I 
know they are saying unkind things of 
me, it makes me feel bad. I may hate 
myself, certainly, but I hate them too. 

I am ready to go on being wicked.” 

“ But who would be so unkind to 
you ? ” he asked; “ surely you exaggerate 
the unkindness.” 

Juliet shook her head sorrowfully. 

“ But He, the Divine Brother, the 
Saviour of sinners, will help you to over¬ 
come in spite of every hindrance which 
the coldness of others may raise. Surely 
you see now as you never*did before, the 
meaning of the Divine Sacrifice offered 
for sin ! You feel the need of it in your 
own life ? ” 

“Yes, yes,” murmured Juliet, “and 
oh, I will try to be different. But tell me 
what I must do. I cannot leave mother; 
she would be miserable if I went away 
from her. Yet if I stay with her—she is 
so indulgent to me—I fear I shall fall into 
the old self-willed ways again.” 

“You must arm yourself against that 
which you fear. Do you know Dante’s 
Pur gator io ? ’ ’ 

Juliet smiled faintly. 

“I have read scarcely any books 
except novels,” she said. 

“No! ” he said with a smile, “then • 
you have a wide and rich field before 
you, and I advise you to begin to explore 
it without delay. But what I was going 
to say about the Purgatorio is this : 
Dante represents the souls in Purgatory 
as loving and courting the pain which is 
to purge them from their sin. There is 
an intimate connection between their sin 
and its punishment. Many of the sinners 
are depicted as enjoying that which 
their penitent will now eagerly desires— 
the exact opposite of their sin. Thus 
the proud willingly go bowed to the 
earth ; gluttons delight in the pangs of 
hunger, and the slothful urge themselves 
onward in perpetual haste. Do you 
catch the idea? Can you apply it to 
yourself?” 

“Ah, I see!” exclaimed Juliet with 
kindling eyes, “)mu mean that I should 
now choose the opposite of that which I 
chose before—my own way.” 

“ Just so,” he said. “ You have tasted 
the bitterness and sorrow which come of 


making self the centre of one’s life. 
Now strive to get out of yourself. Make 
it your aim to mortify self. Desire to do 
the will of another rather than your own. 
Above all seek to do the will of God.” 

Juliet had ceased to shed tears. Her 
face though sad was calm. She was 
silent for some moments after he had 
spoken, then she turned her eyes upon 
him with a look of perfect, child-like 
self-surrender and said, “ I will. I will 
try to do what you say; but you will help 
me ? I shall see you sometimes and you 
will help me?” 

“ Alas ! I am afraid I cannot help 
you much,” he said, with a troubled 
look, “nor shall I be able to see you. 
You knew, did you not ? that I was only 
here for a short time. The Bishop of 
Durham has just appointed me to a 
living in the North of England, and I go 
there almost immediately.” 

Juliet’s countenance fell. She sat 
looking at her hands in silence. It may 
be pardoned her that at that moment she 
could perceive the fact only as it affected 
herself. It never occurred to her to utter 
words of polite congratulation or good¬ 
will. 

y You will have better help than 
mine,” he said, after a pause. “ I shall 
think of you and pray for you. And I 
know that it will be well with you. You 
will gain the victory over yourself. Your 
life will yet be the better, your character 
the stronger and purer for this painful 
experience.” 

“ I will try,” said Juliet again. 

_ There was another brief pause of 
silence, and then he rose and held out his 
hand. 

y You will help me ; you do help me,” 
said Juliet suddenly in her ardent, 
impetuous way as they clasped hands ; 
“this talk with you has helped me. I 
shall remember all that you have said. 
And it will always help me to remember 
that you think kindly—that you do not 
despair of me.” 

Y ith these, her last words, ringing in 
his ears he went away. Yet he was sad 
as he thought of her. Her young, fair 
face, as he had seen it clouded with 
sorrow and shame, haunted his memory. 
He had a keen perception of how hard 
she had made her life and of the trials 
that must beset her in the future from 
friction within her own home-circle, from 
the coldness of so-called friends, and 
from the hard, censorious judgment of 
the world. He was a man of large and 
tender heart, and he yearned to save her 
from these troubles. But it might not 
be. She must bear her own burden, a 
burden surely none the lighter that it 
was the fruit of her own self-will. 

Yet as he thought of her thus sadlv, 
the gloom of Juliet’s inner life was 
broken by the first ray of light and hope 
which had entered it since she awoke to 
the horror of her wrong-doing and its 
results. The knowledge that this good 
and noble man, whom she had always 
secretly revered, had such hope for her, 
such belief in her future, made it possible 
for her self-despising, self-despairing 
soyl to look Heavenward and with new 
faith and hope struggle upward from the 
slough into which it had fallen. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GIRL’S OWN GUILD OF SCRIPTURE-READING AND STUDY. 


The papers sent in by the members of the 
Guild have been carefully considered, and the 
prizes awarded to the competitors who proved 
the most efficient in their somewhat difficult 
work. The delay in making the examination 
and adjudging the awards was a natural con¬ 
sequence of the fact that the members of the 
Guild comprise many who live in countries 
very remote from our own, and until all the 
papers had come in the Editor’s hands were 
tied. It is gratifying to be able to inform our 
readers that a large proportion of the work 
sent in has attained a very high standard of 
merit, and great care evinced in the writing 
and composition, as well as in giving correct 
answers. 


First Class Prizes. 


The following have been awarded a book or 
books to the value of £l is .— 

MARKS 


Pain, Alice M., Weston-super-Mare . 500 

Rice, Rosa A., Stow-Bedon, near Attle¬ 
borough .5 00 

Lemon, E. M., Market Harborough . 515 

Stevens, Catherine, Cobham . . . .541 

De Levante, Fanny, St. John’s, S.E. . 503 

Mathie, Miss, Bitton, near Bristol . . 500 

Eglington, Mabel II., Iverdiston, Reef- 

sham .5 00 

Casson, Eleanor E., Pennington, near 

Ulverston. 5 00 


Thompson, A. Jessica, Winlaton-on- 

Tyne. 

Thompson, Mabel H., Winlaton-on-Tyne 
Barnard, Sibyl M. W., Portland Place, 


5°6 

525 


W. 

Hodson, Edith S., Edgbaston . 

Le Roy, Edith A., Edgbaston . . . 

Ingild, Frances, Holt Junction, Wilts . 
Gold, Agnes, Stoke Newington, N. 
Cooper, F. M., Southampton 
Lockhart, Ella J., Edinburgh . . . 

Bryant, Eva A., Diss. 

Crossby, Florence M., Grantham 
Simons, E. R., Bishops Lydeard . . 

Lockhart, Jessie C., Edinburgh . 

Kelsey, E., Tunbridge Wells 
Venn, Mary A., Kensington Park . 
Hamilton, Blanche, Tavistock Street, 

W.C. 

Bergin, Susie, Cork. 

Chaderton, Estelle, Bridgetown, Bar¬ 
bados . 

Clarke, Eva, Allahabad, N. W. P., India 
Whitney, Jane, New Cross, co. Wexford 
Taylor, Adelaide, Mumbles, near .Swan¬ 
sea . 

Moleskarp, Helen, Forest Gate . 

Short, Edith M., St. Helena. 

Short, Minnie, St. Helena .... 
Devonshire, Mary, N. Finchley . 
Lemere, E. M., Didsbury .... 
Bruce, Lizzie, Eldwick, Bingley 


513 

537 

532 


528 

518 

500 

529 

507 

54 i 

500 

5 1 9 
5 i 5 

501 


520 

5 H 


322 

546 

519 


528 

5I o 

528 


524 

543 

300 

569 


MARKS 

Smith, Lizzie M., Willesden, N.W. . 500 

Hinsley, Mary, Dundee.500 

Burrows, Cicely P., Dresden, W. Long- 

ton, Staffs.562 

Chaderton, H. D., Tobago, B. W. I. . 500 

Harrison, Annie E., Frodsham . . . 522 

Charlton, Edith, Fairfield, near Man¬ 
chester.548 

Nott, Nellie, Liverpool.500 

Treadwell, Miss, Towcester ... 506 

Willoughby, Beatrice, 32, Montagu 

Square... . . 5 1 7 

Smith, Margaret A., Blairgowrie . . 503 

Wassell, Edith, Lytton, Queensland . 539 

McIntyre, Annie, Weston-super-Mare . 506 

Hughes, Mary, Northampton . . . 526 

Grubb, Rebecca, Carrick-on-Suir . . 500 

Adderley, Edith, South Yarra, Mel¬ 
bourne.514 

Second Class Prizes. 

The following have been awarded books to 
the value of ioi-. 6 d .— 

MARKS 

Short, Ellen S., Tottenham .... 486 

Walker, C. Julia, Sidmouth .... 468 

Harrison, Mary E., Bardney, Lincoln . 429 

Cleator, F., Ramsey, I. of Man . . . 441 

Gilliam, Sarah E., Leeds.477 

Newbold, Florence, Guilford. . . . 489 

Doran, Florence, Bray, co. Wicklow . 470 

Crawley, Fanny C., Bow, E. . . . 410 

Hills, Bertha M., Bow Road, E. . . 463 

Wood, Elsie, Shirehampton . . . .401 

Scott, Margaret, Glasgow .... 445 

Maxwell, Mary E., Aigburth, near 

Liverpool.466 

Massey, F. M., Ardagh, co. Limerick . 400 

Bryan, Annie, Ayr ...... 447 

Crocker, V., Hyde Park, W. ... 458 

Watson, Annie, Turriff, Aberdeen . . 488 

Paul, Georgina, Malta.467 

Taylor, Constance, Crowland, Peter¬ 
borough .481 

Minto, Minnie, Peckham.424 

Crossfield, M. F., Amhurst Park, N. . 421 

Robertson, Euphemia J., Huntingtower- 

field, N.B.483 

Hutchinson, Mary E., Halifax . . . 457 

Taylor, L. E. V., Birkdale, Southport . 463 

Crossby, Nellie S., Grantham . . . 487 

Greenhill, E., Herne Hill.468 

Chambers, Elsie, Louth.473 

Parker, Ethel, Wandsworth Common . 487 

Birrup, Edith, Gloucester . . . .441 

Johnston, Mary S., Brighton. . . . 443 

Gape, M. E., Scole, Norfolk .... 460 

Dilby, Ruby M., Saxmundham . . . 469 

Bennett, Nora, Cheltenham . . . .456 

Hamilton, Jessie, Garelockhead, N.B. . 406 

Ranken, Lilias, Highfield Hill, Upper 

Norwood.445 

Churchouse, Sarah, Betley, Crewe . . 464 

Hotham, A., Epsom.473 


MARKS 

Martindale, Sarah C., Castlecomer, Kil¬ 
kenny .473 

Prentice, Louise, Ipswich.466 

Moleskarp, Jeannette, Forest Gate . . 470 

Swatman, Philippa, Royston . . . 436 

Swatman, Clorinde, Royston . . . 454 

Fowler, Mary E., Hemel Hempsted . 415 

Manley, Esther A., Leominster . . . 442 

Bush, Fanny M., Paulton, near Bristol . 479 

Foster, Blanche, Chipping, Ongar . . 469 

Routledge, L., Stapleton, Brampton . 483 

Robertson, A. A., Chiswick .... 483 

Prowning, Rosa A., St. Overier, Jersey 489 
Fowle, Elizabeth, Eastbourne . . . 468 

Howell, Minnie, Streatham . . . . 472 

Grey-Eckel, Alice, St. Joseph's, Bar¬ 
bados .428 

Wright, E., Handsworth, Birmingham . 475 

Britton, Edith M., Putney Park Avenue 443 
Flack, Alice M., Cambridge . . . .461 

Johnston, Helen, Cape Town . . . 438 

Smith, Florence E., Bedford .... 475 

Roughan, K. M., City Road, E.C. . .418 

Hockings, Eva, S. Brisbane, Queensland 422 
Abercrombie, C. S., Hyde Park, W. . 483 

Carter, Rose, Southsea.459 

Hall, Edith S., Lodway Pitt, near Bristol 418 
Mott, Lillie, Skene’s Creek, Apollo Bay 458 
Wassell, Bertha, Brisbane .... 439 


QUESTIONS. 

171. What two kings succeeded Ahab ? 
IIow were they related to him ? How long 
did each reign ? and how did Ahaziah sin 
against God ? 

172. What was the distinction between the 
sin of Ahaziah and that of Jehoram ? 

173. Who fulfilled the prophecy against 
Ahab and his children ? and in what manner ? 

174. In 2 Kings x. 15, the name appears of 
an ascetic sect; give an account of the vows 
they took, and trace their subsequent history. 

175. "What great object-lesson did the 
Rechabites give to the children of Israel in 
the days of Jeremiah ? 

176. What was God’s promise to Jehu, and 
how was it fulfilled ? 

177. What prophet of the tribe of Zebulun 
succeeded Eiisha ? Where is he first men¬ 
tioned, and what was the subject of his pre¬ 
diction ? Where else did he prophecy ? 

178. What other prophets exercised their 
ministry in the northern kingdom in the reign 
of Jeroboam II. ? Give (briefly) the chief 
topics of their respective predictions. 

179. Give a list of the last five kings of 
Israel. Which of them paid tribute, and to 
whom ? and where is the first mention of a 
king of this nation in the Bible ? 

180. What was the offence given bylloshea 
to the king of Assyria that caused the captivity 
of the children of Israel, and to what part of 
the country were they banished ? 
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ON THE ART OF ACCOMPANYING. 

•SUGGESTED BY AN ARTICLE IN THE “G. O. P.” 


My dear Mr. Editor,— It chanced on 
this bright evening (bright within, with 
glowing warmth and light, though cold, and 
snow, and deepening twilight out of doors) 
that the wish to write a sudden thought to 
you is very much helped by remembering the 
lines, 

“When we rarely come, 

We wished for come. 

And nothing pleaseth, but rare accidents.” 

It happened this wise:—One evening, in 
the lady’s bower, where my nest is, full of 
flowers, and sweet with perfume which makes 
the air feel like a promise of spring—amongst 
the books, “ King’s treasuries,” full of mat¬ 
ters of thought, for comfort and reflection, it 
chanced that after having been made happier 
and brighter by reading country stories b) r that 
sweet lady and devoted daughter, Miss Mit- 
ford, my attention was drawn to a very ex¬ 
cellent article on The Art of Accompanying, 
by K. G., in your charming paper. 

It came when the pictures of happy rural 
life had risen from those pages, and with 
them the recollections of a country home 
which her goodness and genius made "a centre 
of attraction and happiness to so many people. 
Many still remember that lovely garden and 
conservatory, her gracious hospitality, her ex¬ 
quisitely cosy and well-ordered home, and the 
happy sweet nature which reigned within it, 
and which, like the sunshine she so loved, 
made her a power and an influence for good; 
for she seemed to create an atmosphere of 
loving-kindness and cheerfulness in spite of 
the many trials which were powerless to crush 
or warp her elastic and enthusiastic nature. 
As I read your article, somehow a light from 
her torch came flinging some sparks of bright¬ 
ness on the subject I had been reading, and 
a conversation with a sweet old lady-friend on 
that very matter flashed its memoiy back, 
while it occurred to me to wonder, if the words 
which had often lingered in my memory might 
not be useful to others also. ' “ Accompani¬ 
ment,” she said, “my child, there is more, 
much more in it than talent, mechanism, 
technique or accurate time, quite a different 
affair, if you want perfection. 

“ Look you, my little one, there are three 
divers perfections in which the keystone of 
success lies not in talent but in character. 

“ For the test of perfectness in all three is 
in the art of effacing oneself to gain good for 
others. 

“ The first is the art of a good house-queen or 
house-keeper,* for her art is in ruling over the 
comfort and well-being of a household so 
that all goes on with such delightful smooth¬ 
ness and gladness, that it seems as if the 
unruly natures of sinful men and creatures 
were by a magic changed to a sort of ‘ Har¬ 
mony of the spheres; ’ the effort must be 
there, mind you, but it is like the diamond in 
the watch, a force unseen. 

“The second is that of the Peace-maker, 
whose gentle influence, quiet and unmarked, 


*If you have an opportunity, read Mr. Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies on this matter of queenly power 
in the home. J * 


is like the effect of the stone thrown into 
water, whose circles quickly spread till they 
reach far beyond their rise, and her words are 
repeated, loving-kindnesses are recorded, some 
praise, possibly even a little exaggerated to 
people inclined to see the darkest side of one 
another, till all around them takes a summer 
glow of kindness and good-will, and this only 
through one gentle soul which has made 
many happier and more at peace. 

“ The third is a good accompanist, who 
forgetting all about herself, feels for the 
success, the applause of another. Who 
will try to bring out the best points, to 
cover the mistakes, to support, all through, 
the possibly uncertain strength or knowledge 
of the singer, perhaps to give help at anxious 
moments, to rise with the enthusiasm of the 
music and inspire with the life which comes 
with generous sympathy. 

“ That, my child, I call true accompani¬ 
ment.” 

“Yes, dear,” I said, “but we don’t get 
that sort of accompaniment often.” 

“ Possibly not,” that dear old lady answered, 
“ but also perhaps, more often than you know, 
I believe there is, by God’s blessing, oftener 
than you can imagine, the quiet glow of 
delight at another’s success, the unselfish 
triumph in a sister’s beauty, the unsuspected 
help which strengthens the'efforts of another. 
All these inspirations come from the love to 
others, which is the sunshine of life, and this 
is not so unusual a perfection. Everyone has 
heard of the higher feeling which often prompts 
the brotherhood of artists to stand by and help 
each other, and those who know the inner 
circle of artist life, will remember the con¬ 
sultations over unfinished pictures, the wise 
heads met together to suggest and encourage, 
to out-manceuvre difficulties, to point out 
dangers, even to suggest that difficult matter, 
a taking title for a picture.. 

“ Who does not remember that 4 Touching 
up day long ago, when one celebrated artist 
looking aghast at his picture (which unluckily 
was hung under a Turner), broke out in the 
anguish of his soul with the exclamation, 

‘ Why, they might as well have hung me 
under an open window ! ’ and Turner heard. 

“The opening day a friend rushed up to 
him— 

“‘Why, Turner, what’s happened to your 
picture ? It’s ruined! ’ 

“ ‘ Oh, dear no! only a wash, which will 
come off when I get it home ! ’ ” 

His picture had been veiled with a shadow, 
in order that the other, with its feebler grace 
and colour might yet assert itself, for it was 
really beautiful. You may remember many 
other such instances of brotherly kindness in 
art; but there are many more, which are un¬ 
known and will ever remain so. Young girls 
will forgive a slight digression to tell a stoiy of 
a self-suppression in a more serious matter, and 
which the old lady said, I know to be a true 
story, though of long ago, of dear and honoured 
fnends, and I will tell it you because it touches 
on the same power of rising above happiness 
or success in the strength of a nobler life. 

“In one of the large squares in what was 
then the best part of London, lived a family 


of busy and influential people. Singularly so, 
for they were so loving and agreeable that 
they had a very unusual amount, of power and 
responsibility, and it is a peculiar pleasure to 
recall the serenity and peace of that family 
now, when courtesy to brothers and sisters 
seems (at least in some circles of education) 
quite out or date.” 

(N.B. good people who allow themselves 
to be disagreeable, do more harm than they 
know). 

“ The parents were dead, but the two 
brothers, lawyers, .reigned over a large, bright 
household, in fact, over more than the family 
circle, for an old friend, dying, had left his little 
orphan daughter to the' guardianship of the 
eldest brother. She was very charming, and 
a little sunshine in herself. How much so to 
her guardian needs no telling, who was to be 
father and mother to this bright little creature ; 
and to her as time went on, he grew more and 
more devoted. All seemed to promise him 
the great reward of his love and care, when, 
suddenly, some chance word or look startled 
him with a doubt if his young brother had not 
too deeply sympathised with him in this matter 
as in all others. But he was not unequal to 
the occasion. On the brink of what might 
have destroyed that brother’s peace, he drew 
back from the tender familiarity which had 
been such happiness to him. 

“Little by little he threw those two together, 
and at length gave his ward away to make a 
bright home with the brother he so loved, and 
lived on to see the home he had founded bright 
and sweet with children’s voices. He never 
married, and I, a young girl, met him as an 
old grey gentleman of the old school, but no 
words could speak my reverence for him. 

“I think,” said that dear old lady, “the 
girl might have had her choice. I know what 
I should have chosen, and remember how 
proud* and happy I felt when I was banded 
down the grand staircase, by that quiet, 
courtier-like old lawyer, whose secret histoiy 
I happened to know so well. 

“Meantime do not let me be misunderstood ; 
technique, time, and science, must be studied, 
or you will have no power to help others, all 
your thoughts will be absorbed by your own 
difficulties ; only, if science stop here, it will 
fail of its highest powers and of its greatest, if 
unobserved triumphs. 

“ Like the line of Apelles which to him who 
could understand, showed the presence of the 
master, so to one who knows, the point of 
sight of the accompanist will be sometimes felt 
to be fixed by other lines than those of personal 
distinction and display, and to the attentive 
ear of such as can detect the inner character 
of all effort, it will sometimes reveal the 
lovely subdued light of self-denial in the 
slightest work in which others are concerned. 
There ! my child, my little sermon is over, 
and now we will return to Miss Mitford’s 
sunny writings, to the remembrance of her 
beautiful home and the love of the flowers 
which were the joy and consolation of her 
literary labours and home anxieties, and may 
we, like her, make our homes beautiful and 
our memories sweet and fragrant.” 

C. A. M. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Laundry, Gwendoline, and Others. —The Man¬ 
chester School of Domestic Economy, Miss W right, 
Hon. Sec., South Parade, St. .Mary’s Street, Deans- 
aate, Manchester. The North Midland School of 
Cookery, Old Town Hall, Leicester, Hon. Sec. 
Mrs. Buck, Birstell, Holt, Leicester. The Not¬ 
tingham School of Cookery, Miss Thompson, Offord 
Street. Nottingham. Laundry work is taught at all 
these schools and diplomas given, we believe. 

Anxious One.— Refer to our answers—given almost 
weekly—on the subject of hospital nursing, terms, 
age, &c. , 

E. M. Batchelor— We recommend you to procure 
Dr. Angus’s Handbook of the English Tongue , to be 
had at our Publishing Department. 


J. B. Paton. —We are happy again to draw attention 
to the Home-Reading Circles Union. The plan 
adopted is formed on tne model of the Chautauqua 
Reading Circles in America. There they have a 
central national organisation and local circles. 
One grand object is to assist artisans and others 
whose early education has been limited, enabling 
them to maintain a regular course of reading that 
bears on the concerns of life in the home and work¬ 
shop. But the general courses of reading are de¬ 
signed to serve three classes of students, i.e. for 
boys and girls on leaving elementary day-schools, 
and for those more advanced, who either have left 
college, and wish to retain what they have learnt, 
or who have not been able to obtain a collegiate 
education. Address. J. B. Paton, Esq., 22, Forest 
Road Vest, Nottingham, for full particulars. 


Puck. —1. To obtain all particulars of the system 
adopted in Kindergartens you should apply to the 
Frobel Society, 12, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.—2. AVc are happy to inform our readers of 
the Essay and Poetry Club which is in process of 
formation, of which Miss L. Walpole is the Secre¬ 
tary, 23, Queen’s Down Road, Lower Clapton : 
annual subscription, is. 

M. de Laval Willis. —We are happy to give our 
readers the benefit of your communication respect¬ 
ing your French Postal Library. Having been 
obliged to give up the management of the society 
as secretary, your request that your name should 
be withdrawn shall be remembered, and that you 
believe the present secretary to be Miss Amy 
Miller, of 142, Long Acre. 

Edmee. —To obtain the syllabus of the examination 
subjects of the first-class College of Preceptors, 
write to the Secretary, C. B. Hodgson, Esq., Col¬ 
lege of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. ; for 
the Senior Oxford, apply to Mrs. Scott, Merton 
College; and for Girton College, apply to Miss 
Kensington, 122, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, 
London, W. The fees for gvr\s above eighteen 
years of age amount to £105 per annum. At 
Newnham, fees from £78 15s. to £g 6 gs. per an¬ 
num, Hon. Sec., Miss M. G. Kenned}', Shenstone, 
Cambridge. 

Enquirer. —You had better procure the book by 
Honor Morten on How to Become a Nurse. It 
will give you far more information than we could 
afford space to supply in our correspondence 
columns. Any librarian -would procure it for you. 
You should be strong, healthy, good-tempered, 
and possess an inexhaustible amount of patience. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wild Flower. —The village of Engleberg is a favour¬ 
ite health-resort, for nervous patients especially. 
You ascend to the Englebergertlial from Stanz, on 
the Lake of Lucerne, by diligence or carriage ; the 
road passing between the Stanzer Horn on the 
right and the Buschzer Horn on the left, and in 
the background rises the magnificent snow-clad 
Tittis. There are plenty of hotels and pensions at 
Engleberg, and splendid excursions. You should 
obtain a Swiss Guide for further particulars. 

Anxious One. —“ How can two walk together, except 
they be agreed ? ” Religion should occupy the first 
place in your life, and to serve God acceptably your 
chief object. A difference in faith is likely to pro¬ 
duce unhappiness and discord in married life, and 
may end in your being led away from the truth 
yourself. Pray earnestly for Divine guidance, and 
be honest in asking for it, and ready to act on the 
dictates of your conscience, cost what it may. 

Gladys Gwendoline. — Crocodiles and alligators 
belong to the tribe known as Emydosaurians. They 
arc divided into two groups, i.e. the Crocodilickc - 
distinguished by having the two lower canine teeth 
fitted into a notch out of the edge of the upper jaw, 
so that when the jaw is closed the canines are 
seen. Alligatoricke, having the canines fitting into 
a pit in the upper jaw, and are unseen when the 
jaws are closed. This description is taken from 
Reptiles and Birds , by Figuier. The Shielded 
Saurians are the largest living species of crocodile, 
so designated by Dumeril. One remarkable pecu¬ 
liarity is the very enviable birthright of this ter¬ 
rible reptile—that its conical teeth are “continually 
maintained in a good condition, by an organic 
system, which insures their immediate reparation.” 
Jacars and caimans are included in the alligator 
tribes, besides other species. There are five species 
of this genera all exclusively American. 

The Butterfly, Olsie, and Con would perhaps 
think the collection of buttons or of postage-cards 
sufficiently interesting for a “hobby.” We have 
made’ inquiries about the collection of omnibus 
tickets, and hear from everyone the same story. If 
you collect a million you can get a child into an 
institution, or something of the kind; but as yet 
we have never found anyone who could give us 
particulars or names, so we fear you have been 
falsely informed. 

Arcadia, Treeda, and “Sally in our Alley.”— 
We do not think you too tall for your age. You 
wall probably not grow much more. Use rosemary 
tea for your hair. It is the simplest and best thing. 

An Anxious One. —We think you had better leave 
matters alone. If the young man has any intention 
of marrying her he will be sure to let her know it in 
time. 

A Hailshari Reader. —The hoofs of a favourite 
horse can be made into tobacco-boxes, inkstands, 
or match-stands for a smoking-room ; but the work 
must be done by a proper person. 

M. J. Read. —1. The Lord of Burleigh, whose mes¬ 
alliance was the subject of a poem by Tennyson, 
wooed a village maiden under the disguise of a 
poor artist. He won and married her, and not until 
they reached his grand mansion, and she saw his 
servants bow low to receive him did she discover 
his rank, and that she had gained in her marriage 
with Henry Cecil.—2. The death of Sarah, Countess 
of Exeter, took place on January 18th, 1797. 
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THE TOMATO : 


ITS ORIGIN, CULTIVATION, AND VARIETIES. 



FIG. I.—LYCOPERSICUM RACEMIFORME. 

{From plant grown in Copenhagen from seed 
collected from wild plant.) 

"With the wider use and cultivation of the 
Tomato in England in recent years has come 
the familiar employment of this name instead 
of “ Love Apple,” by which for three cen¬ 
turies it was better known. It was first 
grown in England, late in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, by old Gerarde, the herbalist, in his cele¬ 
brated garden at Holborn as an odd, curious 
or interesting plant, and as such it continued 
to be grown chiefly in botanical collections 
till about thirty years ago, when its cultivation 
as an esculent became general under its Euro- 
All rights reserved.] 


pean name Tomato, which latter is almost a 
literal transcript of the native Peruvian name 
Tamatte. An interesting history attaches to 
this early English name. It was introduced 
in the middle of the sixteenth century into the 
warmer countries of Europe by the Genoese 
and Iberian adventurers who followed Co¬ 
lumbus to America. The Italians were 
the first to acclimatise it under the mislead¬ 
ing name of pomi del Mori 
(apple of the Moors), with 
theimpression that the Tomato 
came from Morocco, or the 
Moorish provinces of Spain. 

By a pardonable error 
in sound this became 
with the French a 
little later on pomme 
d*amour which Ger¬ 
arde renders into En¬ 
glish very literally in 
his large 
folio 
h e r bal 
of 1596 
as Ap¬ 
ple of 
Love. 

Thus we reach 
the modern name 
Love Apple. An¬ 
other name Po- 
inum an rerun 
(Golden Ap¬ 
ples) was also 
current, given 
not to the 
red fruit, but 
yellow variety 
identical with it in 
all points but colour, 
and this is of great 
importance in es¬ 
tablishing the fact of 
the existence of the 
bright yellow forms 
of the Tomato in 
Europe concurrently with the red. 

The impression is pretty general with 
those familiar with all the modern 
forms, that the numerous bright and 
creamy yellow tomatoes are the 
results of quite modern cultivation. 

Research has however only confirmed 
the ancient existence of these varieties. 

By no stretch of imagination could 
the descriptive name “ Golden ” be 
applied to red fruit, while it quite 
well describes such forms as the 
“Golden Nugget,” and “Golden 


fiery 
to a 


FIG. 2.—GOLDEN QUEEN. 

{A handsome yellow variety , usually grown under glas. 
Drawing made from plant in the open air at the trie 
grounds, Chiswick, R. H. S., 1893.) 
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FIG. 3.— lycopersicum humboldtit. 

(From wild specimen in ike Herbarium, Kew.) 


2 , 


which arc of a brilliant 


Queen,” Fig. 
yellow. 

Both the yellow and red grow wild around 
the outskirts of Rio de Janeiro at the present 
day. In 1835, Charles Darwin sent home a 
yellow variety which he found in the Chatham 
Islands of the Galapagos group during the 
memorable voyage of the Beagle. A bright, 
orange-yellow berry, sour to the taste, is 
gathered and used for esculent purposes in 
New Grenada, and also a yellow fruit is eaten 
in the maritime provinces of Peru. 

Though, with but few exceptions, there are 
yellow tomatoes answering in form to all the 
variations of the red which have been produced 
by latter-day culture, this colour seems to be 
a fixed quality. Messrs. Laxton Bros, of 
Bedford, who have crossed and hybridised 
this fruit for many years, inform me that 
there is no tendency to sport from the red to 
the yellow stock. It is true that Messrs. 
Carter of Holbom have a variety which they 
call “ Blenheim orange,” in which the red 
appears as streaks upon the yellow, but this is 
the result of a direct cross between the red 
and the yellow, and only proves their close 
relationship. It is not a spontaneous sport. 

There is little doubt that the world is in¬ 
debted for the cultivated form of the tomato 
to the ancient civilisation of Peru ; and the 
Eastern Plemisphere, to the mariners who 
accompanied Columbus. The wild tomatoes 
are confined to the South American continent 
and to the sub-tropical regions of North 
America. The cultivated form has followed 
western civilisation into almost all the warmer 
parts of the globe, where it exists as an escape 
from gardens. The pioneer agents in this 
work were the Portuguese in the period of 
their maritime ascendency. For its introduc¬ 
tion into India, China, and Japan, the English 
must stand sponsors. 

It is a somewhat strange evidence of the little 
intercourse there was between the old civilisa¬ 
tions in America and the outlying regions, that 
although the tomato was well-established as a 
cultivated plant in Peru, Mexico and Brazil at 
the time of the so-called discovery of that con¬ 
tinent, it was not known in the West Indies till 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, when 
the Portuguese took it to Barbados. It also 
accompanied them in their voyages round 
Africa, for Livingstone sent home specimens 
found growing wild at Shamo on the River 
Shire during the Zambesi expedition of 1861, 
and it was found wild on the Niger by Vogel. 
It grows wild upon volcanic debris on the 
Peak of Teneriffe, also at St. Helena and St. 


Vincent (Fig. 3). It was probably introduced 
by them into the Islands of the Malayan 
Archipelago, for there it is known as the 
American Tamatte, almost exactly the old 
Peruvian form of the name. Beceari, the 
Italian naturalist and traveller, found it grow¬ 
ing wild in Northern 
Abyssinia, probably in¬ 
troduced by missionaries 
from Italy. Although 
now found wild in many 
parts of Asia where Euro¬ 
peans have established 
themselves, the fact that 
there is no native name 
for the tomato throughout 
the East is conclusive evi¬ 
dence of its recent intro¬ 
duction. It is only of 
late years that the tomato 
has assumed the even 
spherical form under the 
selective care of growers 
for the trade in seed. 
This is but a return to 
the shape of fruit in the 
wild Lycopersicums, and 
is due largely to the more 
perfect pollination. The 
crinkled irregular form is not found wild, or 
only as a temporary escape from gardens. The 
fruit of the truly indigenous species vary in size 
from a pea to a large cherry, resembling the 
latter in shape (Fig. 4). This removal in size 
and form from the wild type indicates a 
lengthened period during which the tomato 
has been under the hands of man. But unlike 
many other food-plants, there is no question 
as to the source of the cultivated varieties of 
this most recent and valuable conquest of 
horticulture from the realm of wild nature. 
There is no need to enlarge upon its unques¬ 
tionable nutrient qualities, or the strong hold 
the desire for it has upon those who have 
acquired a relish for this fruit, often amounting 
to a passion. 

It is botanically known as Lycopersicum 
esculent urn, and lately as Solanum lycoper¬ 
sicum, under which name the reader may find 
it in any but the most recent text-books. 
The difference between the two genera is in 
the way in which the pollen grains leave the 
anthers, by spores at the apex in Solanums, by 
the stamens splitting up their whole length in 
tomatoes. It belongs to the natural order 
Solanaceae, in which is included some of the 
most noxious plants known to man, as the 
deadly nightshade, the woody nightshade, 
the henbane, and thorn-apple, and many others 
less widely known, affording the violent drugs 
belladonna, stramonium, henbane, etc. The 
attractive juicy berries of the nightshade 
exact every year a toll of many lives through 
incautious and ignorant use. 

In violent contrast with these deadly mem¬ 
bers, and redeeming the character of the order 
are many others of most undoubted and wide 
benefit to man. Egg-plants, chillies, Cape 
gooseberries, tree tomatoes, and more particu¬ 
larly the potato are more or less known bene¬ 
ficent congeners of the tomato, and with the 
exception of the first have their ancient home 
in the South American Continent. 

Another but more doubtful ally is the 
tobacco, which is baneful or good, according 
to the view of the reader, but admittedly 
useful as yielding a poisonous vapour 
to keep in check insect pests on 
plants in greenhouses. It may be in¬ 
teresting to the reader to learn that it 
takes about 3 cwt. of the leaves to 
fumigate the large palm-house at Kew. 

The tobacco used is that seized by 
the revenue officers and condemned as 
smuggled goods. 

It is, doubtless, owing to the associa¬ 
tion in the popular mind both in name 


and colour with virulent plants, that the tomato 
has taken three centuries to find its way into 
favour. Both the potato and the tobacco 
rushed at once into favour, but our subject 
has only just won its place in universal esteem. 
A study of the nature of the potato and its 
diseases, and of some other closely-related 
plants native to England would throw a 
valuable light upon the best methods for the 
cultivation of the tomato, but the limits of the 
present article forbid us entering upon this 
subject. It may perhaps be stated that the 
tomato is a sun-loving plant, rejoicing in 
unclouded skies; that over-much moisture 
clinging to leaves and stems expose it to the 
attack of fungoid enemies, and that the 
sturdier and more woody the growth, the 
better is it able to withstand its foes. In a 
later article we may be able to give directions 
which will help to guard it against the fickle¬ 
ness of the English climate. 

The great traveller, Humboldt, was of 
opinion that the tomato was grown in Mexico 
long before its conquest by the Spaniards. A 
drawing (Fig. 3 ) of the plant named after him 
is given, but botanists do not agree with him 
in this, although the plant is wild in .South 
America, owing to a well-marked difference 
in the flowers. De Candolle and later 
botanists prefer to trace the parentage to 
Lycopersicum cerasiforme (Fig. 4), and others 
again to a species known as L. peruvianum 
(Fig. 5), both of which grow wild in Peru. 
In both the fruit is round and regularly 
formed, the former when well-grown being 
almost identical with the currant-tomato now 
grown in England in both red and yellow 
forms. Growing upon the sea-board of Peru, 
they have spread northward as far as South 
California, and eastward into the interior. 
The shape of the flowers agree with the 
cultivated tomato, and the leaves are large 
and of the familiar type. There is yet another 
wild Lycopersicum/known under the specific 
name of puberulam (Fig. 6), found in Chili, 
much more dwarf; it has smaller leaves, and 
the whole plant is covered with short hairs, 
which is most likely a degenerate or debased 
form of the preceding. It is in no essential 
characters different, but has acquired these 
habits in consequence of the arid conditions 
of its growth. The species discovered by 
Darwin and known as L. pimpinellifolium is 
doubtless a still more starved variety. 

(To be concluded.) 



FIG. 4.— LYCOPERSICUM CERASIFORME. 
{From wild specimen in the Royal Herbarium , Kew .) 
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FIG. 5.—LYCOPERSICUM PERUVIANUM. 
{Drawn from wild specimen in the Herbarium at A'ew.') 



FIG. 6.—LYCOPERSICUM PUBERULAM. 
{From wild specimen in the Royal Herbarium, Kew.) 
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By EGLANTON 'I 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

A TALENT UNWRAPPED. 

In a quiet little watering-place on the 
breezy coast of Lancashire there stood, 
some years ago, a pretty gabled cottage 
which had long lacked a tenant. It 
stood in a good-sized garden, well- 
stocked with shrubs ; it could boast a 
small stable and out-house, and a charm¬ 
ing little conservatory opened out of the 
drawing-room. It was indeed a ^ de¬ 
sirable residence,” as the advertisements 
proclaimed it; but owing probably to 
the extreme quietude of its situation, and 
the lack of society in the little place, 
save for its brief invasion by strangers 
during the months of July and August, 
the house had remained unlet from one 
year to another. 

Quite a sensation was created at St. 
Anne's when it was known that the 
gabled cottage had found a tenant. A 
widow lady was coming to reside there 
with her daughter. In due time they 
arrived and took possession of their new 
home. Such information as could be 
gleaned concerning them rapidly circu¬ 
lated among'st the inhabitants of the 
little place. The lady’s name was Tracy, 
she came from London; the daughter 
who lived with her was young and very 
pretty; but Mrs. Tracy had also two 
elder daughters, the children of a former 
marriage, who kept a school at Leeds. 


IORNE, Author of “AldytlTs Inheritance,” “The 

Jhe cottage was simply but tastefully 
furnished. Its occupants did not seem 
to mind the dulness of the situation 
though it was strange that a bright 
young girl should be content with a life 
so quiet as she must lead at St. Anne’s. 

As time passed on the most eager of 
the gossips did not find much to add to 
these early discovered facts. They be- 
came familiar with the appearance of 
Mrs. I racy and her daughter, as they 
saw them driving about the country in 
a little basket-chaise drawn by a smart 
young pony, Juliet handling the reins 
very skilfully and with much pleasure in 
the novel diversion. The girl’s bright 
hair, vivid complexion, and violet eyes 
the taste with which she dressed, the 
spirit and energy which marked even 
her slightest actions called forth much 
admit ing comment. The clergyman’s 
wife, Mrs. Staines, who early called on 
the new-comers, proclaimed her “ a sweet 
gill, and spoke of Mrs. Tracy as the 
“dearest little woman imaginable.” 
The doctor’s wife, who also called, was 
less discreet, and opined that there must 
be some extraordinary reason why such 
people buried themselves alive in a dull 
little hole like St. Anne’s. It was all 
very well to say that it was on account 
of Mrs. Tracy’s health, but there were 
numbers of places ten thousand times 
livelier than St. Anne’s, equally sheltered 
and favoured with sunshine and sea air. 


Studio Mariano,” etc. 

Mrs. Tracy and her daughter, however, 
tar from complaining of dulness, showed 
no wish to avail themselves of such 
society as the little town could offer. 
Ihey received eveiy overture courteously 
and pleasantly, but made no attempt to 
advance to terms of intimacy with any 
of their new acquaintances. Thus it 
came to pass that when they had lived 
a year at St. Anne’s, their neighbours 
knew little more about them than they 
did when they arrived. 

One mild April afternoon, Mrs. Tracy 
was sitting alone in the pretty drawing¬ 
room of the gabled cottage. Juliet had 
gone by rail to a large and flourishing 
watering-place a few miles distant, which 
boasted a good circulating library, to 
which she was a subscriber. She had 
become a great reader, and was de¬ 
veloping quite a critical taste for the 
“ solid” literature which she had for¬ 
merly spurned. 

Mrs. Tracy had not long been alone. 
A visitor had just left her, the object of 
whose visit was now causing Mrs. Tracy 
serious reflection, and leading her men¬ 
tally to review the tranquil, unvarying 
course of the last year’s life. Not so 
long ago she would have thought it im¬ 
possible that Juliet could be content with 
so quiet and uneventful a life; but the 
girl seemed calmly happy as she read 
and studied and took long walks and 
dnves. Only the mother felt sure that 
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a time must come when she would yearn 
for a fuller life. 

“ Let us go to a place as unlike Lon¬ 
don as possible,” Juliet had said, when 
they began to discuss their plans for the 
future, and certainly St. Anne’s seemed 
to fulfil this condition. The home at 
“The Poplars” had been broken up 
when Hannah obtained the post at Leeds 
for which she had applied, and Salome 
accompanied her thither. Mrs. Tracy 
and Juliet had wandered about for awhile. 
It had been suggested to them that they 
should go “ abroad,” but the very sound 
of that word was like a nightmare to 
Juliet, conjuring up visions of crimson- 
velvet furniture and lavish gilding, sen¬ 
sations of stifling heat and sickening 
odours, and painful memories of the 
shame and misery of which these had 
been the drear)’’ accompaniments. It 
was Mrs. Tracy who had thought of 
St. Anne’s. She had known it as a girl, 
and felt inclined to renew her acquain¬ 
tance with the quiet, quaint, out-of-the- 
world place. Moreover it was sufficiently 
near to Leeds to make it possible for 
her elder daughters to visit her once or 
twice during the year. 

When Juliet saw that the idea of St. 
Anne’s had an attraction for her mother, 
she was bent upon going there. A visit 
was paid to the little town, the gabled 
cottage was seen and approved; as 
promptly as might be all preliminaries 
were settled, and the quiet, pretty spot 
became their home. 

Mrs. Tracy’s face looked brighter and 
less care-worn than it had been wont to 
look at “ The Poplars.” She was in fair 
health. The tranquil, regular life suited 
her sensitive nerves. Yet still she had 
her cares, and as before they chiefly 
concerned Juliet; not that Juliet ever 
now caused her anxiety by her wayward¬ 
ness. The girl had grown strangely 
gentle and tractable. She never com¬ 
plained, never admitted that her days 
were dull, never expressed a wish for a 
more stimulating life. Only a sigh would 
now and then escape her unawares, or 
her mother would surprise on her face a 
sad and wistful look, or she would be¬ 
tray a restlessness which only long and 
vigorous exercise in the open air could 
allay. But alone the keen eyes of love 
could detect such signs as these. A 
careless observer might have fancied 
that the girl liked her life better than 
her mother liked it for her. 

It was a lovely April eve. The haw¬ 
thorn hedge which begirt the little garden 
was bursting into tender green. Prim¬ 
roses and hyacinths and a few late daf¬ 
fodils decked the garden beds. Above 
the gate an almond-tree drooped its 
dainty, pink blossoms. Mrs. Tracy could 
see this beautiful banner of spring’s vic¬ 
tory where she sat watching for Juliet 
to appear. A thrush presently perched 
on its topmost bough and sang of the. 
promise of the summer. It was one of 
those days that seem to hold a happy 
secret, and set one dreaming of some 
wonder and delight which the coming 
days will hold. Yet Juliet’s face looked 
pale and tired, and even a little sad, as 
she passed beneath the blossom-laden 
boughs. 

It brightened however as she opened 


the door, and advancing threw into her 
mother’s lap a little knot of primroses. 
She looked prettier than ever as she 
stood there with her golden hair tossed 
by the breeze into a disorder which 
would have shocked Salome’s sense of 
propriety. The girlish face had lost none 
of its charm, yet it had taken deeper 
lines which told of womanly purpose and 
strength. 

“Are they not sweet?” she said. 
“I saw them shining on the side of a 
hedge and felt constrained to climb a 
gate to get them for you. So you see I 
have been despoiling my neighbour, and 
you are a receiver of stolen flowers.” 

“I don’t think anyone about here 
would call it stealing to gather a few 
primroses,” said Mrs. Tracy, holding 
the flowers close to her face that she 
might enjoy their sweet, earthy scent. 

“And how have you fared, dear? 
Have you the books you wanted ? ” 

“Yes, all of them,” said Juliet, 
triumphantly; “ Ethics of the Rust, 
Kingsley's Life , and Froude’s Essays. 
Now which will you read first ? ” 

“ I can better decide that when I have 
looked at them a little,” said Mrs. 
Tracy diplomatically. “Do you know 
I have had a visitor this afternoon ? ” 

* ‘ Indeed ! What a wonder ! ’ ’ ex¬ 
claimed Juliet. “ Pray, who might the 
visitor be ? ” 

“ Oh, no one extraordinary; only 
Mrs. Staines.” 

“ Mrs. Staines,” repeated Juliet. “ It 
is not very long since she last favoured us 
with a call. Why did she come again 
so soon ? ’ ’ 

“ Well, really she came to see you 
this afternoon, Juliet,” said Mrs. Tracy 
with some hesitation. “She—in fact— 

I am afraid you will hardly be pleased 
—but the truth is—you remember that 
at church on Thursday evening Mrs. 
Staines came in late and took a seat in 
front of us ? ” 

Juliet gave a nod of assent. A shadow 
fell on her face as she foresaw what was 
coming. 

“Well, she heard you sing, and she 
was struck with your voice. She says it 
is lovely, so clear and pure. And she 
asked me if it had not been very care¬ 
fully trained. Of course I said that you 
had had good lessons, and were at one 
time very fond of singing; but of late you 
had quite given it up.” 

Juliet had turned her head aside, and 
Mrs. Tracy could not see her pained 
expression and heightened colour ; but 
she could guess that her words were 
unwelcome, and she went on rather 
nervously— 

“ She-thought it such a pity you should 
give up singing, and she begged me to 
tell you how much she wished you would 
help them by joining the church choir. 
She says that it is most difficult to get 
good, cultured singing in a place like 
this. Such a voice as yours would be an 
invaluable addition. She thinks it is a 
talent which you ought to employ in 
God’s service.” 

“ Oh, I know—I know just what she 
said,” exclaimed Juliet, impatiently. “ I 
met Mr. Staines as I came from the 
station, and he said the very same thing 
to me. Oh, dear! If I had known 


what would come of it, I would not have 
sung a note on Thursday night. Surely 
I can sufficiently aid the singing from 
our pew ?.” 

She spoke with strong excitement,— 
as she stood by the mantel-piece, her 
hands playing with the little ornaments 
upon it, lifting and replacing them, she 
the while without consciousness of what 
she was doing. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that, my 
dear,” said her mother. “ I can’t help 
thinking that you would be of more 
assistance if you sang with the choir. 
But do not let it trouble you, Juliet. 
There is no reason why you should join 
the choir if you would rather not.” 

“ Was that all that Mrs. Staines 
said ? ” asked Juliet. 

“Why, no/dear. She was full of 
talk about the bazaar they propose 
having in order to clear off the debt on 
the new school-room. She is very 
anxious you should help with that, Juliet. 
She wants you to take a stall with the 
Miss Browns.” 

“ Oh, I daresay! What next ? ” 
demanded Juliet. “ I do wish Mr. and 
Mrs. Staines would leave us alone. 
And I hate bazaars. Why cannot 
people give their money freely to defray 
the debt without wanting antimacassars 
and pin-cushions in exchange for their 
guineas and half-crowns ? ” 

“ I don’t know, I am sure. Somehow 
a bazaar generally realises more money, 
and it gives so many people an oppor¬ 
tunity of helping. I have promised to 
supply a stock of knitted goods for 
babies. If I were you, I would give 
them your help, Juliet. I think you 
would come to take an interest in the 
thing. It would be a change for you. 
And those Miss Browns seem to be 
nice girls.” 

“Nice girls, mother! The younger 
one must be ten years older than I am.” 

“ She can hardly be thirty yet, dear,” 
replied Mrs. Tracy. “ But there are few 
nice girls of your age here. That is why 
Mrs. Staines is anxious to secure your 
services. She said you would be quite 
an acquisition.” 

“Very flattering, I am sure,” said 
Juliet, feeling more and more dislike to 
the idea as it was unfolded to her; “ but 
don’t you try to bamboozle me, mother 
dear.” 

“My dear child, I would not for the 
world persuade you into anything that 
you would not like,” protested Mrs. 
Tracy. “The bazaar will not be held 
till the end of June or some time in July. 
They hope Lady Ernestine Whitehouse 
will consent to open it. And Mrs. 
Staines expects to have many friends 
staying in the neighbourhood then who 
will come to it. It promises to be a 
lively affair.” 

“Oh, too lively by half,” groaned 
Juliet. “Well, I must think about it 
before I decide.” 

She turned and went slowly from the 
room and upstairs to her pretty bed-room 
with windows looking both south and 
west. The westward one commanded a 
charming view of the sea. As Juliet 
looked through it now, she saw the sun 
sinking in golden glory towards the 
waves. She went nearer and stood 


leaning against the sash as she fixed her 
eyes on the glowing vision. She gave 
it but a divided attention. Her mind 
was full of troubled thought. She saw 
that her mother was desirous that she 
should interest herself in the bazaar; 
but she had no inclination to do so. 
She was equally reluctant to become a 
recognised singer in the little church. 
She shrank from putting herself forward 
in any way. She did not want people to 
notice her. She hated the idea of 
producing a sensation now as much as 
she had formerly loved it. She had 
set herself so strenuously to seek the 
opposite of her former aim that the very 
idea of self-exaltation had grown hateful 
to her, and she could have sincerely 
uttered the quaint prayer, “ From the 
unhappy desire of becoming great, good 
Lord, deliver me!” 

Yet she could not truly have said that 
she was satisfied with the life she now 
led. She had begun to yearn for a wider 
outlook on life, a closer link of mutual 
service and sympathy with her day and 
generation. She had doubts whether it 
were right to continue the narrow, 
isolated existence which she had fer¬ 
vently embraced as the best means of 
mortifying her baser, clamorous self. 
She suspected it was cowardice which 
made her so shrink from society. What 
did she fear ? Must the mistake, which 
had caused her such keen remorse, stain 
and cloud all her future ? She could 
never forget it; but might she not hope 
that for others it had sunk beneath the 
waters of oblivion ? Was its shadow 
likely to overwhelm her in a new circle 
of acquaintance ? Need she fear that 
in this remote place she would meet 
anyone acquainted with that dark epi¬ 
sode of her past ? Surely, should she 
meet with such, they might forgive her 
now. 

If she accepted Mrs. Staines’ invita¬ 
tions, she must come out of the shell in 
which she had sought to hide herself; 
she must perforce be friendly with these 


The Rejected Manuscript. 

Ambitious Maiden: “It’s just too mean 
for anything. The editor sent my beautiful 
pathetic story back without reading it.” 

Fond Mother: “Dear me! How do you 
know ? ” 

Ambitious Maiden: “ I’ve looked it all 
through, and there isn’t a mark of a tear-drop 
anywhere.” 

How to Become Invisible. 

Fern seed used to be thought to have the 
power of conferring invisibility ; in allusion to 
which power one asks in an old play : “ Had 
you Gyges’ ring, or the herb that gives in¬ 
visibility.” We read in Ben Jonson’s New 
Inn — 

“I had 

No medicine, sir, to get invisible, 

No fern seed in my pocket.” 

Be Generous.— As the sword of the best- 
tempered metal is most flexible., so the truly 
generous are the most pliant and courteous in 
.their behaviour to their inferiors. 
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people whom she had been trying to hold 
at arm’s length. . What should she do ? 
As she debated the question with herself, 
a voice from out of the past seemed to 
sound in her ear—“ Desire to do the will 
of another rather than your own. Strive 
to get out of yourself. ’ ’ 

That voice decided the matter. She 
had been looking at the question entirely 
from her own point of view. Her fears 
and doubts and misgivings had all 
circled around herself. It was certainly 
not her will to do these things ; it was 
the will of others. Therefore, she 
argued, that it was her duty to deny 
herself and do that which others asked 
of her. 

Later that evening Juliet astonished 
her mother by opening the piano and 
trying with uncertain, stumbling fingers 
to play some of her old music. It \vas 
the first time she had touched the piano 
since they came to St. Anne’s. She had 
even said it was useless to have one, 
since she never meant to touch the 
instrument again. It was only when 
her mother suggested that Salome would 
like to find a piano there when she 
visited them, that Juliet had consented 
to their bringing one. 

Her mother listened now with surprise 
and pleasure, scarcely daring to say a 
word lest she should do more harm than 
good. Presently Juliet struck a few 
chords and then, with her clear, pure 
voice vibrating with emotion sang the 
well-known lines— 

“ Let thy gold be cast in the furnace, 

Thy red gold precious and bright, 

Do not fear the hungry fire, 

With its caverns of burning light. 

And thy gold shall return more precious, 
Free from every spot and stain, 

For gold must be* tried by fire, 

As the heart must be tried by pain.” 

Juliet sang but the one verse ere she 
swung herself round on the music-stool, 
saying to her mother with a melancholy 
smile— 
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“Well, mother, what do you say ? 
Have I still a voice ? ” 

“ Indeed you have—a beautiful one, 
dear. It seems to me sweeter than 
ever.” 

“I never meant to sing again,” said 
Juliet, “ I wanted to forget that I had a 
voice—to put the thought of it away 
from me as a temptation, a snare, a 
cause of evil.” 

“ Was not that rather like the man 
who hid his talent in a napkin ? ” asked 
her mother. 

y Perhaps it was,” said Juliet with a 
faint smile; “I never thought of it 
somehow as a gift that might be turned 
to good account; but now—now, mother, 
I will sing in the choir and sell at the 
bazaar, and do whatever Mr. and Mrs. 
Staines want me to do.” 

“That is right, dear,” said her 
mother, heartily, “ I am sure you will be 
happier if you make yourself useful to 
others.” 

“ Oh, I am happier now than I deserve 
to be,” replied Juliet, “ and I dread doing 
anything to disturb the old order of 
things. But, thus it must be.” 

Having so decided, Juliet carried out 
her resolve in no half-hearted fashion. 
She practised diligently for the church 
services, and proved even a greater 
support to the psalmody than the clergy¬ 
man and his wife had anticipated. She 
threw herself with zeal and energy into 
the plans for the bazaar, and soon 
became thoroughly interested in them. 
As a thousand important trifles occupied 
her attention, and her days grew busier 
and busier, her spirits grew increasingly 
bright. Her sunny, mirthful smile, and 
gay, defiant words reminded her mother 
of the Juliet of earlier days. Mrs. Tracy 
rejoiced in the change, and looked 
forward to the rapidty-approaching day 
of the bazaar almost as gleefully as her 
child, not foreseeing that like many 
another eagerly-anticipated day, it would 
fail to fulfil its promise. 

(To be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 

Curiosities of Words. 

It is said there are only two words in the 
English language which contain all the vowels 
in their order. These are “ abstemious ” and 
“ facetious.” 

The following each have them in irregular 
order Authoritative, disadvantageous, en¬ 
couraging, efficacious, instantaneous, impor¬ 
tunate, mendacious, nefarious, precarious, 
pertinacious, sacrilegious, simultaneous, tena¬ 
cious, unintentional, unequivocal, and vexa¬ 
tious. 

Taking it Easy.— Workmen in Italy per¬ 
form their tasks slowly and lazily with frequent 
pauses for rest and numerous intervals for 
smoking and gossip. There is a story told, 
illustrative of their way of doing things, to the 
effect that the Italians once determined to 
build the largest ship that ever floated. For 
years the work went slowly on, and at last it 
neared completion; but alas! when the last 
half of the vessel was finished, the first half 
was found to be unseaworthy and rotten from 
old age. 


Ridicule.— Ridicule is the stifler of all 
energy amongst those whom she controls. 

Lord Lytton. 


Answer to Double Acrostic I. (p. 364). 

1. OysteR 

2. L e O (a) 

3. I do L 

4. V e rben A 

5. E d e N (b) 

6. R ichmon D ( c ) 

Oliver. Roland. 


(a) Leo III., Emperor of the East, was a native of 
Itauria, a petty province of Asia Minor. In history 
he is sometimes styled “the Itaurian ”; but more 
frequently “ the Iconoclast.” 

( 5 ) See Martin C'huzzlewit. 

{c) Richmond, in Yorkshire, gave the title of Earl 
to Henry Tudor; after his accession to the English 
throne as Henry VII. he rebuilt the palace at Sheen, 
in Surrey,^ changing its name to Richmond; and 
when the State of Virginia was colonised (so named 
after the Virgin Queen), its capital was called 
Richmond. 
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THE GIRLS OWN PAPER. 


“ lx ancient Germany there was a town 
known by the name of Singonc, and it is 
believed that in all probability our English 
word ‘ sing,’ in Dutch ‘ zingen,’ and its various 
forms in other languages, were derived from 
the habit of singing of the gypsies.” 

There is just something of the gipsy in 
almost everyone who leads an out-of-door life, 
a freemasonry with liberty, a comradeship 
with nature, and part of this free, untrammelled 
existence resolves itself into outbursts of joyous 
song. Amongst the men and women who are 
accustomed to give up many hours of their day 
in one occupation, song is very frequently its 
accompaniment, and it is of these songs as 
sung by the women that I am going to speak 
to you. Undoubtedly it is a help, a solace 
and an encouragement, this habit of singing 
over work ; or as the poet says— 

“ For the tired slave, song lifts the languid 
oar.” 

And as the Greeks of old found it possible 
to build the walls of Thebes to the sound of 
Amphion’s lyre, so do our less legendary 
people of the latter centuries bind a thread 
of melody round the world’s labours, which, 
beginning with the cradle song which starts 
unbidden to the lips of every mother, only 
ends in solemn chanting over the peaceful 
dead. 

One of our best-beloved of English poetesses 
thus writes of spinning and singiug— 

“The woman singing at her spinning-wheel 
A pleasant chant, ballad, or barcarolle ; 
She thinketh of her song upon the whole, 
Far more than of her flax, and yet the reel 
Is full, and artfully her fingers feel 
With quick adjustment, provident, control 
The lines too subtly twisted to unroll, 

Out to a perfect thread.” 

Mrs. Barrett Browning’s lines often recur to 
me when some song of labour is heard. 

Amongst the older women of Perthshire 
one frequently hears this quaint little spinning 
song— 

“ My lady Dundonald sits singing and 
spinning, 

Drawing a thread frae her tow rock ; 

And it weel sets me for to wear a gude 
cloak, 

And I span ilka thread o’t myself so I did, 
Lilty teedle doodle doo, doodle doo, 

Lilty teedle doodle doodle, lilty teedle doo.” 

There is something very pathetic in the sad 
verses which follow, and which are known in 
most parts of Scotland as “ The Auld 
Spinning-Wheel.” 

“As ilk shepherd-lad gangs by, 

Wi’ his hirsel and his crook, 

They steal a blink at me ; 

But I cower aneath their look. 

For I think o’ ane that’s gane, 

Who lo’ed me aye sae weel. 

Till the spokes a’ melt in ane 
O’ my auld spinning-wheel. 

“In my reverie sae deep 
I ofter break a thread, 

An’ my Jamie comes again 
Back frae the quiet dead ; 

For I think sae oft and lang 
Till reason seems to reel, 

An’ I’m waukened wi’ the hum 
O’ my auld spinning-wheel.” 

In the Emerald Isle the songs sung by the 
peasaut-women, when spinning at their wheels, 
are known as “ loobeens.” The “loobeen” 
is a peculiar species of chant, having a well- 
marked time and a frequently-recurring chorus, 
or catchword. It is sung at merry-makings 
and assemblages of the young women, when 


WOMEN WORKERS’ SONGS. 

By LAURA ALEX. SMITH. 

they meet at “ spinnings ” or “ quiltings,” and 
the words consist of extemporaneous verses, of 
which each singer successively furnishes a line. 
The intervention of the chorus after each line 
gives time for the preparation of the succeed¬ 
ing one by the next singer, and thus the 
“ loobeen ” runs until the chain of song is com¬ 
pleted. Hence its name, which signifies the 
“ link-tune.” 

Formerly, when the Irish peasant* girls were 
engaged in the preparation of flax and wool 
for the loom, they used to perform this task in 
groups, and generally to the accompaniment 
of singing. In County Clare the following 
song is a great favourite. The words of the 
lines beginning “ Mallo lero ” are merely 
musical accentuated sounds, and serve as 
starting- and resting-points for the dialogue. 

“ Mallo lero, and eembo nero, 

I traversed the wood when day was 
breaking, 

Mallo lero, and eembo nero. 

Mallo lero, and eembo nero, 

For John O’Carroll you wandered so 
early, 

Mallo lero and eembo nero. 

Mallo lero, and eembo nero, 

With gods begirt, let him plough through 
Erinn, 

Mallo lero, and eembo nero. 

Mallo lero, and eembo nero, 

I take and I hail, and may I well wear 
my husband, 

Mallo lero, and eembo nero. 

Mallo lero, and eembo nero, 

To the east and the west may you never 
be parted, 

Mallo lero, and eembo nero.” 

The next specimen is not of a very lively 
character. When the young woman named 
for marriage is not approved of by the leading 
singer, she puts the interrogatory, as to the 
young man in the following words :— 

“ Who is the young man that is struck with 
misfortune ? ” 

After this very complimentary allusion to 
the young lady’s charms, the singing is re¬ 
sumed— 

“ Oro thou loved one, and ioro thou fair 
dear one, 

Who’s the young woman that’s to be 
married this Shrovetide P 
Oro thou fair loved one, thou lamb and 
thou love. 

Oro thou fair loved one, and ioro thou 
fair dear one, 

Mary O’Cleary, according as I understand, 
Oro thou fair loved one, thou lamb and 
thou love.” 

And so on throughout the song. 

The quaint “ Spinning Song,” which fol¬ 
lows, is one of many which are sung by 
Roumanian peasant-girls when at their work, 
and is quoted from the interesting collection 
of Folk Songs, “ The Bard of the Dombo- 
vitza,” which was made by Mdlle. Helene 
Vacaresco, and translated by the Queen of 
Roumania and Miss Alma Strettell. 

“‘What didst thou, mother, when thou 
wert a maiden ? ’ 

‘ I was young-’ 

‘ Didst thou, like me, hark to the moon’s 
soft footfalls 

Across the sky ? 

Or didst thou watch the little stars’ be¬ 
trothal ? ’ 

‘ Thy father cometh home, leave the door 
open.’ 


‘Down to the fountain didst thou go, and 
there 

Thy wooden pitcher filled didst thou yet 
linger 

Another hour with the full pitcher by 
the-’ 

‘ I was young-’ 

‘And did thy tears make glad thy coun¬ 
tenance ? 

And did thy sleep bring gladness to the 
night ? 

And did thy dreams bring gladness to thy 
sleep ? 

And didst thou smile, even by graves, 
despite 

Thy pity for the dead ? ’ 

‘ Thy father cometh home, leave the door 
open.’ 

‘ Lovest thou strawberries and cherries 
Because they are as red as maidens’ lips ? 
Didst love thy girdle for its many pearls, 
The river and the wood because they lie 
So close behind the village ? 

Didst love the beating of thy heart, 

There close beneath thy bodice, 

Even although ’twere not thy Sunday 
bodice ? ’ 

‘ Thy father cometh, leave the door open.’ ” 

Roumanian women have numbers of 
strangely-beautiful songs which they sing over 
then* work, not the least exquisite of which 
are the lullabies which are crooned over the 
little babies. I have not given any of these 
songs of motherhood, for there are so many in 
every country, that it would I believe be better 
to reserve them for a separate article. 

Flax-Spinners’ Song. 

(.Sung by the peasants of Westphalia.) 

“ Now is the flax so fair and long, 

Flo ! ho ! ho ! 

And now the poor man’s heart is strong, 
And now ascends his swelling song, 

The grateful heart’s o’erfiow. 

* * * * 

And now the bride will be so gay, 

I-Io ! ho ! ho ! 

She’ll spin by night, she’ll spin by day, 
Her bridal dress she’ll spin away 
Fine as her waist, I know. 

Hurrah! hurrah! the flax is good, 

Ho ! ho ! ho ! 

Who does his duty daily he 
Must always bright and happy be, 
Whether in weal or woe.” 

The following is an old knitting-song of 
Lower Brittany :— 

“ Mon rouet et ma coifife de paille, 

Et mon corsage (mon justaucorps) de toile 
blanche, 

Seront tous a mon fils clerc 
Pour qu’il puisse se faire pretre ; 

Et mes ecuelles et mes cuillers, 

11 emportera le tout en une fois ; 

Et ma vieille pecelle, et ma broie 
Et mes vieux peigne-lui ensuite. 

Et quand il aura etc fait pretre, 

Moi, je serai d’une robe vetue, 

Et mes chaussures seront en rubannees, 

Et ma collerette sera frisee, 

Et une coiffure sera sur ma tete, 

Pareille a celle d’une demoiselle.” 

Amongst the most coquettish of women’s 
working-songs are those which used to be 
sung by the dairymaids in the Highlands of 
Scotland. Those who know the Highlanders 
as a people will be rather surprised at this, for 
they are by nature thoughtful, courteous, and 
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reserved, and coquetry is as far from their 
manner as it is innate in a Frenchwoman. In 
their original Gaelic these “ Songs of the .Shie¬ 
lings,” as they are called, are very soft and 
melodious. 

English Version. 

I. 

“ Darling, mine, the spotted heifer, 

Whose feet I’d bind in softest fetters, 

I would them bind with binds the choicest, 
With silken cords of rarest texture. 

Chorus. 

E ho o, lakin, E ho o, darling, 

E ho o, lakin, E ho o, darling, 

E ho o, lakin, E ho o, darling. 

II. 

On the horizon stands my roan one, 

The brightly spotted standing o’er her; 
Mother fruitful of my beauties, 

My fold’s queen above her co-mates. 

III. 

Darling mine of all my herd-flock, 

Me she’ll give her precious milking, 

Me she’ll give her precious milking, 

And if not, how great my wanting.” 

This is another favourite milking-song 
amongst the dairymaids of the Highlands :— 

“ Till an Crodle A’Dhonnachaidle. 

(Turn the Kine, Duncan.) 

1. 

Turn the kine, Duncan, 

Turn the kine, Duncan, 

Turn the kine, Duncan, 

And you will get a bonny wife. 
’Sgheible in beau bhoideach. 

Chorus. 

Till an crodle drimean duble, 

Odhar duble ceannean duble. 

IT. 

Turn the white-ridged cows, 

Turn the dark dun white-faced cows, 
Turn the dun-dark cows, 

And you will get a bonny wife.” 

That much-parodied ditty, “ Where are you 
going to, my pretty maid ? ” is sung by dairy¬ 
maids in various parts of England in the rural 
districts, but it is too well-known to give 
here. 

In Brittany and in Normandy the laiteuses 
have some gay little songs which they troll 
out while they milk their cows, but as these 
are not absolutely confined to the dairymaids, 
being general favourites, I have not included 
them here. There used to be a song which 
was peculiar to the cheese-makers of York¬ 
shire, but I have not found any authentic 
version of this churning-song. 

Switzerland too has some pretty songs sung 
on the mountain slopes by the girls who tend 
the sheep and the cows. 

In Russia on the wharves of the big ship¬ 
ping towns, the women are employed to crush 
the oats which are being sent to other parts 
of the world ; this has to be done quite near 
the ships, and as they are crushed they are 
poured into large funnels down into the hold 
of the vessel. Whilst engaged upon this 
monotonous task the women sing some sad, 
slow song; this, they say, helps them through 
their labours, and makes them regular in 
doing it. I give the words of one verse of 
the favourite melody they use ; it is known as 

The Nightingale. 

“ Nightingale, O Nightingale, 

Thou of richest song, 

Say whither thou fliest now, 

Where to-morrow thou’lt belong. 
Nightingale, O Nightingale,” etc. 

Another women-workers’ song, quite pecu¬ 
liar to Russia, is that of the millet-sowers. 


It is sung by two choirs of girls standing 
opposite to each other. 

1 st Chorus : — 

“ We have sown, we have sown millet. 

Oi, Did-Lado, we have sown.” 

To which the second chorus replies : 

“ But we will trample it, trample it.” 
Then they sing alternately :— 

1st. “ But with what will ye trample it ? ” 
2 nd. “Horses will we turn into it.” 

1 st. “ But we will catch the horses.” 

2nd. “ What will ye catch them with ? ” 

1 st. “ With a silken rein.” 

And so on till the second chorus says :— 

“ What is it then that ye want ? ” 

1 st Chorus. “What we want is a maiden.” 

On this one of the girls in the second choir 
goes over to the first, the tw 7 o sides singing 
respectively:— 

2nd. “Our Band has lost.” 

1st. “ Our Band has gained.” 

Till all the girls have gone over from one 
side to another. The idea is very like that in 
our popular nursery game “ Nuts and May.” 

For miles and miles along the banks of the 
Caspian Sea stretch large fields of rice. The 
care of these fields belong to the w 7 omen and 
girls, and as they bend over their work, knee- 
deep in the water, and exposed sometimes to 
great extremes of heat, from dawm to sunset, 
they occasionally burst into a chorus, a sample 
of which is given. The work in the rice-fields 
consists of weeding and transplanting, and 
the songs peculiar to them are known as 
“Loulou,” or songs of the reapers. The 
music is sad and monotonous, and the echo 
of the plaintive voices is repeated again and 
again in the surrounding w r oods. 

Loulou. 

“ You have sung Halloa, Halloa, ho Leylah, 
lay, lay, lay, O Sweetheart, lolay. 

“ Halloa, halloa, the Shah arrived at 
Kazdin, and presented my master with a 
saddle for his horse.’ 

“Halloa, halloa, the Shah came on foot. 
Thank God, our master has got great 
riches.” 

Chorus : “ Yallelley, yallellah ! beloved sound 
of yallellah. This yallelley, yallellah pleases 
me.” 

“ O singers of Loulou ! O reapers ! The 
khan has come on our rice fields—our 
slender girdled khan. I bring you this 
news, merry girls. I say to the beloved 
lord, ‘ Take the sickle, the sickle ! Among 
a hundred youths thou art taller by a head. 
Merry girls, put aside your sliy faces and be 
merry.’ ” 

The peculiar refrain of “ yallelley yallellah ” 
is merely a meaningless ejaculation. 

The girl-reapers in Casteignano dei Greci, 
a Greek-speaking settlement in Terra d’O- 
tranto, have a little harvesting song of their 
ow r n— 

“Be merry, O comrades ! 

Be merry, and go not on your way so down¬ 
cast ; 

I saw things you cannot see. 

I saw r the housewife kneading dough, 

Or pi eparing macaroni ; 

And she does it for us to eat 
So that w 7 e may work like lions at the 
harvest, 

And rejoice the heart of the husbandman.” 

The “ Mitylenean Mill Song ” was the ditty 
by which the Lesbian women used to enliven 
their labours at the mill years and years ago. 

Most people are familiar with LadyNairne’s 
song “ Caller Herrin’,” which is really a 
musical version of the cry used by the women 
fish-sellers of Newhaven, and many know 7 that 


the effect of the carillon of bells in the second 
part of it is the sound of the bells of old St. 
Giles’ church in Edinburgh, just as the 
sonorous tones blended with the homely 
sounds of the fishwives in days gone by. But 
a song which is peculiar to the little fishing 
village of Cullercoats on the Northumbrian 
coast is not quite so w r ell known. These 
Cullercoats fishwmmen are quite a feature of 
the artistic little village, and of the busy streets 
of New 7 castle-upon-Tyne, where their cry of 
“ Buy any fish ? ” and “ Shares o’ caller ling ? ” 
are as familiar as household words. They 
wear a skirt and turned-up tunic of coarse 
navy serge, a little folded kerchief over the 
breast, and a large coarse black straw 7 bonnet. 
On their backs the “ creel ” of fresh tempting 
fish. 

“ The Cullercoats fishwives so cosy and free. 
We live in our cottages close by the sea ; 
And w r e sell our fine fish 
To the poor and the rich. 

Will ye buy ? Will ye buy ? 

Will ye buy my fine fish ?” 

The maidens of Venice have some delicious 
little songs which they sing as they thread 
their beads, for this is an almost universal 
employment amongst them. The subject of 
these same threading songs is generally a 
lover, and as they have some very quaint 
opinions on the callings men should follow’, 
the verses are oftentimes very comical. A 
sailor is not considered at all a desirable parti, 
and fishermen are deemed too poor. The 
maid who has entrusted her heart to a sailor’s 
keeping sings— 

“My love is far and far away from me, 

I am at home, and he has gone to sea. 
He is at sea, and he has sails to spread, 

I am at home, and I have beads to thread.” 
Another song runs— 

“ I w 7 ant no fisher with a fishy smell, 

A market gardener would not suit me w r ell; 
Nor yet a mariner w 7 ho sails the sea, 

A fine flour merchant is the man for me.” 

Then all the girls will sometimes join in— 

“ Sailor’s trade, at sea to die, 

Merchant’s trade, that’s bankruptcy; 
Gambler’s trade in cursing ends, " 

Thief’s trade to the gallow 7 s sends.” 

In Tuscany the busy fingers of the straw- 
plaiters are plied to some of the lovely stornelli 
or rispetti of the country. One known as 
“ Flow 7 er of the Pea ” is a particular favourite 
amongst them. 

“ Fior di piselli, 

Avesti tanto cuore da lassarmi ? 
Innamorati siam da bam binelli i ” 

“ Flow’er of the pea, 

We were but children and we loved each 
other, 

What heart is thine, if thou canst go from 
me ? ” 

In the time of harvest or olive-gathering the 
stornelli are sung from field to field, or from 
tree to tree, one set of girls answering another. 

“ Oh biondina, come la va” is most popular. 
In Naples and in Florence the flower-girls 
sing the well-known “Santa Lucia” as they 
arrange their fragrant wares. 

Talking of fragrant wares reminds me of the 
pretty lavender cry which used to echo through 
the streets of Kensington about 1880; dear 
old Kensington, as one pictures it through 
Miss Thackeray’s pleasant glasses, the lavender 
criers could only have seemed a proper part of 
the life in that sunny court suburb— 

“Will you buy my sw r eet lavender, 
Sw 7 ect blooming lavender ? 

Oh, buy my pretty lavender. 

Sixteen bunches a penny.” 
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NOW! ” 


Bv MARY ROTVLES JARVIS. 


“ NOW, or never, make endeavour,’’ 
Sing the eager waves for ever, 
Speeding white-winged o’er the bay, 
Past the shoals of yesterday. 


Be the present sad or pleasant, 

Do not fill its slender crescent 
With a trouble over-past, 

Let the old woes die at last. 

With decision find thy mission, 
Halting not for choice or vision 
Some far future may allow, 

Live in the all-conquering “Now! 

Strive, endeavour, now or never! 
War with sloth and sin for ever, 
And thy strength of life shall be 
Full, perennial as the sea ! 


Gaily glancing, lightly dancing, 

Yet with steady aim advancing, 

Not a ripple dies before 
It has wrestled with the shore. 

Dreamer! spurning toil and yearning 
For some undiscovered turning 
That shall affluence bring to thee, 
Hear the wisdom of the sea. 

Ever teaching and outreaching, 

Listen to the waves’ beseeching, 

On ! through joyance or through dole 
To the omnipresent goal. 



CHAPTER I. 

Hazelnut Farm lay sleeping serenely in the 
bright sunshine. The fan-tail pigeons on its 
gabled roof dozed sweetly with occasional 
musical coos and dreamy notes of contentment, 
and a stray curtain fluttering from an open win¬ 
dow seemed obtrusively active and energetic. 

It was not the only thing stirring, however, 
that summer afternoon, as certain sounds from 
the cool shady “ houseplace ” indicated ; but 
presently, even these ceased, and a small neat 
figure stepped out into the golden heat, scaring 
the pigeons from the thatched roof, until they 
recognised a friend, and came gently to her 
feet. Framed in the old square doorway 
farmer Cameron’s eldest daughter made a 
quaintly pretty picture. 

Not that she was in any way beautiful or 
striking, but there was a certain lily-like purity 
and spotlessness about her dress and person 
that harmonised with the fresh sweet air, and 
snowy birds, and the daintily tiny figure and 
face fitted the picture of rural peace. 

So thought a stalwart. young man riding 
slowly along the dusty road, at whose appear¬ 
ance a vivid blush spread over the girl’s 
somewhat thin cheeks, followed by a smile as 
sweet as it was rare. 

“ Good afternoon, Mr. Vincent,” she said 
gently, in a clear musical voice which matched 
the rest of her appearance. 

“ Good afternoon, Miss Cameron,” he 
replied, with a sudden brightening of his Lee, 
which made the blush deepen, as she added— 

“ It’s hot to be ridin’ this time o’ day. Will 
you dismount an’ have a glass o’ milk in the 
shade ? ” 

“ Thank you, Miss Cameron,” he replied 
promptly, as he flung himself off his horse. 
“ The milk at Hazelnut Farm always tastes 
better than any other, an’ truth to tell I’m 
main thirsty.” 


LONG LANE. 

Bv LA PETITE. 

She turned at once to fetch the refreshment, 
while he, having fastened his mare to a tree, 
stepped inside the old-fashioned garden, where 
cabbages and roses grew side by side, and 
lavender and pansies were on the best of terms 
with gooseberry bushes and raspberry canes. 

Presently his young hostess reappeared 
bearing a tray with a jug and glass upon it, and 
a plateful of fresh scones, which she set down 
on a rustic table under a huge mulberry tree, 
whose shade was refreshing this broiling day, 
and then, having poured out the milk and 
pressed the home-made cakes upon him, she 
sat down at one end of the wooden bench, 
while he established himself at the other. 

A constrained silence fell upon them which 
neither felt able to break. 

The girl kuew only too well that Robin 
Vincent, the handsome, prosperous young 
farmer, regarded her with warmer feelings than 
those of mere friendship, and the man had just 
arrived at the period when he cannot utter 
common-places to the woman he loves, and 
yet hesitates to take the final plunge which 
may rob him of her friendship without giving 
him anything in its place. 

Vashti Cameron had had but little time in 
which to indulge in maidenly meditations. 

When she was eight, her mother had died 
leaving in her charge the baby sister, who had 
cost that mother her life, and* ever since then 
Susie had been her constant care. 

Bit by bit too she had taken the management 
of the household upon her shoulders, and in spite 
of her small size, ruled it with a rod of iron and 
kept it in perfect order. 

All this Robin knew, and apart from his 
disinterested love for the pure, upright soul 
imprisoned in the fragile body, he admired her 
thrifty, housewifely ways, and careful business¬ 
like habits, and felt that in winning her for his 
wife he would gain a pearl of great price. 
This thought was darting through his head 


for about the fiftieth time, when Vashti broke 
in on his musings by saying— 

“ Won’t you fill up your glass, Mr. Vincent ? 
YYu have a long ride home, remember.” 

“No, thank you, Miss Cameron,” he 
answered, rising as if to go. “ That’s put new 
life into me, an’ I don’t think much of eight 
miles on Firefly.” 

She rose, as in duty bound, and held out 
her hand to meet his, but instead of shaking 
and dropping it like a hot potato as he usually 
did, he held it so long that she raised her shy 
brown eyes in surprise, and then he yielded to 
the impulse of the moment and a whispering 
breeze sprang up in the green leaves above 
them ready to carry the news to the lilies and 
roses and over the smiling meadows beyond. 

After all, the officious little zephyr had 
nothing very important to tell, for Vashti 
refused to give him any decisive answer until 
she had spoken to her father. But somehow 
Robin did not feel any qualms on the subject, 
for something in the flower-like face comforted 
him much. Their leave-taking was prosaic in 
the extreme, but the handsome young lover 
rode off with a serene expression on his face, 
and the girl he left behind him had a tender 
smile playing about her sensitive mouth and a 
happy light in her eyes. 

She busied herself with clearing away the 
remnants of the feast, and then, setting a chair 
just inside the door, sat down to her knitting, 
the clickety-clack of the needles forming a 
pleasant accompaniment to her thoughts. 

She knew her father could raise no objec¬ 
tions, for Robin Vincent was the richest farmer 
for miles round, a steady, sober, high-prin¬ 
cipled man, and his own master. 

She had secretly liked him ever since she 
was eighteen, and he was twenty, so it was no 
new idea at all. 

Susie was old enough to undertake the 
housekeeping, being sixteen, and if only she 
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would keep steady, ought to be able to 
manage extremely well. 

At this point the “ grandfather’s” clock in 
the corner struck five, and Vashti with a start 
suddenly realised that tea was not yet laid, 
father would be in directly, and Susie had not 
returned home. 

Hastily putting aside her work she summoned 
a maid to prepare the meal, and once more 
stepped down to the gate. Even as she 
reached it her sister appeared in the distance, 
almost running in her hurry, and evidently 
aware she was late. Vashti waited until she 
came up to her before speaking, and then said 
gently— 

“ You’re behind, Susie. Where ha’ you 
bin ? ” 

Susie, a very pretty girl with bright colour¬ 
ing and auburn hair, tossed her curly head 
defiantly as she answered— 

“ I’ve only bin to the village to pass the 
time o’ day wi’ Mrs. Jenkins. Anyone ’ud 
think I was an idiot from the way you’re allays 
watchin’ me.” 

Vashti made no direct reply but merely 
said— 

“ Well, dear, get your things off an’ come 
to tea. Father ’ull be in directly, an’ he’s 
rare an’ vexed if you’re absent.” 

So sa}dng she hastened into the houseplace 
where they always took their meals in summer, 
to see that all was in readiness, and was joined 
presently by .Susie, who turned to meet the 
farmer with a gay smile as he entered. He 
was a big, burly man with a bad-tempered 
face, which was now further disfigured by a 
heavy frown. Vashti devoutly hoped Susie 
would not in any way offend him ; but ere the 
meal was half over she put her foot in it. 

“You’ll not be wantin’ me this evenin’, I 
s’pose ? ” she observed carelessly to her 
sister. 

“There’s all the mendin’ to be done, but I 
daresay I can manage,” said Vashti mildly. 

“An’ what’s to hinder Susie’s stayin’ at 
home to do her share ? ” suddenly demanded 
the farmer. 

“ I only promised to help Mrs. Jenkins wi’ 
some sewin’, that’s all,” responded Susie with 
an injured air. 

“ Then all I can say is, Mrs. Jenkins must 
do without you,” retorted her father. “ I’ll 
have no daughter o’ mine runnin’ in an’ out o’ 
Mrs. Jenkins’ cottage while that good-for- 
nothin’ lad o’ hers is hangin’ about, so now 
you know.” 

Susie pouted and muttered— 


“ I’ll do as I please.” 

“ You can,” he answered, “but if you go 
you’ll not come back here.” 

“ Nay, father,” interposed Vashti, hoping 
to preserve peace, “I’m sure Susie ’ud never 
disobey you.” 

“ Don’t be too sure,” flashed out her sister 
with a sudden passion that alarmed her 
hearers. “ Between you I’m the laughin’- 
stock o’ the place. I mustn’t do this an’ I 
can’t go there, till I’d as lief be dead ; but I 
warn you 1 won’t stan’ it much longer, so 
you’d best mind,” with which she burst into 
tears and fled. 

The two left behind stared at each other. 
She had never rebelled like this, and Vashti 
felt as if one of her pigeons had turned into a 
hawk and tried to peck her eyes out. 

“I’ll go to her,” she said, hastily rising, 
“ she never meant nothin’ by it.” 

“I’m none so certain,” responded the 
farmer. “There’s somethin’ atween her an’ 
Bob Jenkins, I fear.” 

“ Nay, surely not,” exclaimed Vashti. 
“ She’d never love a ne’er-do-weel as spends 
his time in the ale-house.” 

“ She’d love his handsome face,” was the 
grim reply, “an’ never look beyond.” 

“ I’ll not think that of her,” answered the 
loyal sister. “ Susie’s a bit giddy an’ flighty 
now, but she’ll sober in time.” 

“ Eh, sure! It’s a long lane as has no 
turnin’,” said her father sardonically as he 
left the house. 

Vashti meanwhile went upstairs to her 
sister who was sobbing angrily in her room 
and was by no means repentant. She replied 
to Vashti’s gentle overtures by sulky defiance 
only, so the latter withdrew at last in despair. 
Towards supper-time when her more active 
duties were over she took her knitting into the 
orchard at the rear of the farm. As she 
entered the cool green twilight she thought 
she saw two figures at the far end leaning 
against the stile, but not being nervous merely 
thought Dolly the dairymaid was flirting with 
Joe the stable-boy. 

Presently the man vaulted over the gate 
into the wood beyond, and the girl turning 
towards Vashti proved to be Susie. 

“ Susie I ” gasped her sister, dropping a 
row of stitches in dismay. 

“ Ay, what then ? ” was the defiant answer. 

“ Who was that with you ? ” asked Vashti. 

“ Bob Jenkins,” retorted Susie. “ We’ve 
settled to marry as soon as we.can.” 

“Never!” ejaculated the elder. “You 


ile walking last week 
in one of the most 
crowded parts of our 
great metropolis, I 
followed for some 
distance in the wake 
of a couple of girls, 
who talked so loudly 
to one another that 
I could not avoid 
hearing what they 
said. They hurried along as if fearful of los¬ 
ing a moment, and their conversation partially 
revealed the reason of their haste. 

“ It will be all we can do to catch the 
train,” said one, “ the next would make us so 
late that it wouldn’t be worth while to go.” 

“ I would not miss it for anything,” replied 
the other, “but I think we have plenty of 
time.” 

As she spoke they reached a crossing and 
stood still in dismay. Cart after cart, cab 


LOST OPPORTUNITIES. 

By A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN. 

after cab, carnage after carriage seemed to 
come in a ceaseless stream. They almost 
stamped with impatience at last, but suddenly 
their attention was diverted by the appearance 
of an acquaintance ; they shook hands warmly, 
and at that very instant came a lull in the 
traffic. I ran across and looked round for my 
companions, but alas! they had missed their 
opportunity, and were likely to stand five 
minutes or so before they got another. I saw 
one of them pull out her watch with a look 
of despair, and then the three turned round 
and walked away in a different direction. 
From wondering what the engagement might 
be that they had missed, I drifted into musing 
on lost opportunities in general. Can any of 
us in middle age look back without recalling 
many, and is there anything more melancholy 
than such a retrospect ? Assuredly what 
“ might have been ” and is not, purely through 
our own supineness, throws a shade over the 
present even if moderately enjoyable, and 



can’t mean you’ll marry that lazy loon as 
lives on his poor mother an’ drinks like a 
fish?” 

“ Ay, that do I,” came the reply, “ so you’ll 
be rid of me now.” 

“Not so fast,” struck in the farmer’s bass 
voice as he stepped from behind a tree. 
“ You’ve to reckon with me first, an’ I say as 
you shan’t marry Bob Jenkins.” 

An angry quarrel ensued, for both were hot- 
tempered, and in spite of Vashti’s efforts it 
ended in the farmer ordering Susie to her 
room while he went to the village to have it 
out with her lover. He returned worse- 
tempered than ever, so the household retired 
thankful for the respite afforded by the hours 
of darkness. 

Morning rose fresh and fair with sweet dewy 
scents and country sounds. Vashti was up at 
dawn busy in the dairy long before Susie was 
likely to appear; but as breakfast-time ap¬ 
proached she ran up to see if she were in a 
better frame of mind, and receiving no reply to 
her knock she opened the door and peeped in. 

The room was empty and the bed had not 
been slept in. Vashti refused at first to take 
in what this meant, and was turning the 
problem over in her mind when she heard her 
father calling her. Shutting the door hurriedly 
on the tell-tale room she ran down to see by 
his face that her own fears were correct. 

“Bob Jenkins be missin’,” be said drily, 
“ an’ was seen leavin’ the station this mornin’ 
early with a girl. 'Where be Susie ? ” 

Vashti made no answer; but none was 
needed, and the farmer asked no more. 

“Let’s to breakfast,” he observed in a 
deadly quiet tone. “You be my only daughter 
now, an’ never mention her name tome agen.” 

This was the news that greeted Robin 
Vincent when he rode up an hour later to 
receive his answer. Vashti told him with 
tears in her eyes that she could not leave her 
father in his trouble, and though Robin chafed 
sorely at her decision he could not alter it. 
He wrung from her the admission that she 
loved him, and with that sorry comfort rode 
off again without seeing the farmer who had 
driven into the county town to attend the 
market. 

Though Vashti was expert in housewifely 
arts her education in other respects was most 
deficient, so she could not write to Susie if 
indeed she had known where to address the 
letter, and thus an utter blank followed the 
girl’s flight from home. 

[To he concluded .) 


deepens the gloom if we are in sorrow. The 
almost hackneyed quotation from our great 
dramatist— 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries 

is in the main true, though it may not be 
applicable in all its fulness to every life. We 
often feel, I think, as we remember this and 
that occasion on which we failed to seize the 
advantage that was within our reach for a 
time, though now swept far out of range, 
that if only we had known, if someone had 
pointed out to us the true aspect of affairs, we 
should have been spared much after-regret. 
Possibly we are mistaken in this impression. 
Nothing teaches like experience, and in many 
cases no friendly admonitions, however 
judicious, would influence the impetuosity of 
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youth. In that sanguine season we are 
generally possessed by a firm conviction that 
our elders, however well meaning, fail to 
“understand ” the spirit of the age, and that 
consequently their kindly advice is practically 
worthless, except as a proof of affectionate 
interest. Still there are doubtless some ex¬ 
ceptions to this general rule even in the nine¬ 
teenth century, and as we hope our readers 
are among them, we venture to point out a 
few of the “opportunities” very frequently 
thrown away. 

The first of all are educational advantages. 
Parents make sacrifices, not merely of luxuries 
but of comfort to send their children to good 
schools, and then the boys throw their energies 
into cricket or football, and the girls into 
tennis or dress, or sentimental, precocious 
flirtations, with the result that though they 
“ scrape through ” without disgrace, they carry 
little away with them which will be really useful 
in their after-life. The boy is ill-prepared for 
college, or Woolwich, or the Bar or even for 
a commercial career, for he has formed no 
habits of industry, perseverance and applica¬ 
tion. He has no idea of “ pegging away,” 
or putting up with disagreeables. The girl 
has learnt nothing thoroughly; slip is not a 
good musician, or artist, or linguist; she has 
not had time to cultivate housewifely ac¬ 
quirements such as plain needle-work, cooking, 
nursing and the like, nor has she the least 
desire to devote herself to such duties now 
that she is free. Yet she knows, if she 
chooses to think, that her future is quite un¬ 
provided for, and that unless she marries 
(which she must be well aware is extremely 
uncertain in the present state of society), she 
will have in some way or other to maintain 
herself if she outlives her parents. Many 
young people are much to be pitied, because 
they have to face the struggle of life without 
the necessary equipment, having never had 
the chance of proper preparation ; but when 
the means have been put into their hands, 
and they have carelessly neglected to use 
them, who can say that they have not de¬ 
served the Nemesis which overtakes them in 
later years ? Work hard while you are young, 
while the brain is strong and keen and active, 
while you have no need to distract your 
thoughts with the question, “ What shall 1 eat, 
what shall I drink or wherewithal shall I be 
clothed ? ” Remember that industry now 
may lead to comfort, rest, and enjoyment 
hereafter, and possibly even to reputation and 
wealth. Even if, notwithstanding your steady 
work, you should after all fall behind in the 
race for earthly prosperity (which is not pro¬ 
bable, “ for there is always room at the top ”), 
you will know that the failure is not your own 
fault, and consequently find it far easier to 
bear. 

While on the subject of mental improve¬ 
ment, let me suggest to young people who are 
“out,” that they miss a great deal of profit 
as well as of pleasure, by failing to make the 
most of friendly intercourse in society. It 
often happens that a girl is thrown into the 
company of a man who has travelled much, 
an authoress who has distinguished herself, a 
clever naturalist, or an ardeit politician. Here 
is a distinct “opportunity,” how is it used? 
One girl regards her companion ns “an old 
fogy,” or “a frump ” and thinks only how 
she may get rid of him (or her) as soon as 
politeness permits, and amuse herself with her 
own contemporaries. Another aims at show¬ 
ing off, and chatters aimlessly herself all the 
time, mistaking the painstaking efforts of her 
unfortunate victim to hide the fact that he is 
bored to extinction, for admiration of her 
charms, and appreciation of her society. It 
has been justly remarked that the most stupid 
persons often become entertaining and even 
instructive, if you can get them to discuss sub¬ 
jects in which they are interested, and which 


they really understand. If this be true—and 
no one can doubt it—how much more may we 
expect to be amused, and to enrich our stores 
of knowledge by converse with people who are 
really able and talented. 

It is very annoying sometimes after sitting 
next some one at dinner, and discoursing on 
the table ornaments, the weather, and other 
topics of equal attraction, to be told after¬ 
wards, “ Oh ! didn’t you know he went through 
the Egyptian campaign ? ” or “ He was a 
great friend of Lord Tennyson and has no end 
of anecdotes about him.” Perhaps you are 
an autograph or stamp collector, and find, 
too late, that your neighbour was devoted to 
the same hobby. Always be on the watch to 
make the best of everything as it comes. Do 
not lose the enjoyment of what you have, by 
unavailing longings after what you have not. 
For example, Eveline has all her plans ar¬ 
ranged for a continental trip with her dearest 
friend, when unforeseen circumstances put an 
end to the project, and she has to spend her 
holiday instead at an ordinary English watering- 
place, with a rather dull cousin. She may 
mope and grumble, or (which is even more 
provoking to lookers-on) pose as an interesting 
martyr, and refuse to take any interest iu the 
modest attractions the place can boast, smile 
languidly on the cousin’s excitement over 
little excursions recommended in the Guide 
Book, dawdle through her days without even 
trying to get any good to mind or body by 
healthy exercise, in pure air and glorious sun¬ 
shine, and return to town none the better 
for the change, possibly even the worse. She 
has wasted her opportunity. Agatha may 
have to stay in town when all her friends are 
gone away, and it must be owned that Lon¬ 
don, in August, is a most uninviting and 
trying place. The baked pavements, the sultry 
atmosphere, the dreary-looking closed houses, 
the dusty, empty, dried-up parks, all seem 
provocative of gloom and depression. But 
Agatha remembers how often she has wished 
for undisturbed days to remodel her wardrobe, 
to catalogue her books, to paint a picture, 
to write an essay, or to visit the numerous 
sights in and around the metropolis. Now 
is her “ opportunity.” She is too busy to 
be dull, and the few hours she spends in 
country lanes and breezy downs within an 
hour of London, are rendered the more de¬ 
lightful by the contrast they present to the 
locality in which she spends the rest of her 
time. When the ordinary round of life begins 
again, she has a store of interesting informa¬ 
tion collected during the blank season ; her 
picture, or her book, is “a desire accom¬ 
plished,” which we know on the best authority 
is always “ sweet to the soul; ” she has not 
thrown away her “ opportunity.” 

Once more, it is a common thing for girls 
to lose the pleasures of one period of life, 
by hankering after those of another. Some¬ 
times even a child sets its little heart on 
being “ grown up ” and aping its elders. It 
eschews childish games and toys, does its 
infantine best to be a little woman, with the 
result that it is continually thwarted and dis¬ 
appointed by being necessarily thrust back 
into its actual and natural sphere. Or a 
school-girl wants to be “ out; ” she frets at 
restrictions, takes no interest in her studies, 
examinations and school pleasures, envies her 
elder sister, and scarcely ever rejoices in her 
holidays, because she is “ treated like a 
child,” and has to remain in the background. 
Probably the same discontented spirit hinders 
her happiness when the longed-for emancipa¬ 
tion comes. Then she sets her heart on being 
married, or becoming a lady doctor, or a 
Girton professor, or something else still in the 
future, and despises the peaceful, joyous season 
of a girl’s life, when her friends require little 
more of her than to be gentle, docile, and 
agreeable, when everyone is ready to make 
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allowances, and the sordid cares which often 
shadow her later on, are as yet all unknown. 
Whether she marries or adopts a profession, 
whether she succeeds or fails in her life career, 
she can never find again that particular happi¬ 
ness, that buoyant youthful joy which she has 
voluntarily cast from her. 

How often too, earnest, well-intentioned 
girls lose opportunities of religious profit and 
help. Perhaps they have unlimited access to 
a really good theological library, and, though 
highly cultured and keenly interested in secular 
literature, never, or scarcely ever, avail them¬ 
selves of their chance. Or they attend the 
church of some great preacher, whom others 
esteem it a privilege to hear once in a way, but 
they are so used to his accents that they let their 
thoughts wander unchecked when present, and 
often permit trivial causes to keep them away 
altogether. Or perhaps they fall into the very 
opposite danger, make an idol of the preacher, 
and are so thoroughly engrossed in him, that 
his message is almost disregarded. His 
health, his looks, his voice, his eloquence fill 
the heart and mind of the hearer to the ex¬ 
clusion of his Divine Master, and thus no real 
spiritual progress is made, no true profit 
attained. 

Again, a girl may live in a family where 
religion is manifestly the first thing in the 
house. Family prayer, week-day services, 
and Sundays kept holy, are the rule and 
custom of the place. Many a servant-girl 
rebels against this, she makes what excuses 
she can for avoiding prayers, goes to see a 
friend, or takes a walk, when she is sent to 
church. Her mistress offers to spare her to 
attend a Bible-class, but she prefers to doze 
over the kitchen-fire instead. As time passes 
on all these unimproved opportunities are lost, 
and sometimes bitterly regretted, for— 

“ - • • Not to understand a treasure’s worth 

Till time has stolen away the slighted 
good, 

Is cause of half the poverty we feel, 

And makes the world the wilderness it 
is.” 

But all this time we have been speaking of 
lost opportunities of gaining good ; it is time 
to turn to the other side of the question, and 
see how to make the most of occasions of 
doing good, which alas! are often quite as 
transitory as the others. One way in which 
we often fail is by letting slip a good idea. 
Some happy thought comes to us of a means 
of helping some one. A kind and useful plan 
suggests itself. We mean at the moment to 
carry it through, but we are busy with our 
own affairs, and the little bud of promise is 
allowed to wither before it comes to perfec¬ 
tion. We decide that it really is not worth 
the trouble it will cost, that very likely the 
person we wish to please or benefit would not 
care for the attention, we exaggerate little 
obstacles instead of overcoming them, even¬ 
tually we do nothing, and out of nothing 
nothing comes. 

Systematic, orderly people occasionally lose 
golden opportunities of helping others by 
adhering too closely to their cut-and-dried 
methods. It is sometimes wise to set aside 
the ordinary duty of the day for some extra¬ 
ordinary claim on our attention. Influence is 
a far-reaching power. Time and thought 
and self-sacrifice bestowed by a sister on a 
young brother as he is passing from youth to 
manhood, may bear an ample harvest, which 
will rejoice the hearts and affect the whole 
lives of brother and sister in after days. On 
the other hand, the girl who is wrapped up in 
her own schemes and interests—good and 
useful as they may be in themselves—and 
has no time to spare for her brother’s con¬ 
fidences and pleasures, will probably live to 
rue her mistake in bitterness of soul, when she 
finds that the sympathy she is now only too 
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willing to give, is esteemed superfluous, and 
she has no power to move him by a hair’s 
breadth from the courses which are manifestly 
leading him to ruin. 

Perhaps fewer opportunities of doing good 
would be lost, if people bore in mind that 
they are all talents entrusted to us, which we 
are bound to use for our Master’s service. 
Try to grasp this truth and apply it to every 
little detail of your daily life. Are you 
beautiful and attractive in person ? These 
charms must soon pass away ; use them and 


the influence they give you in many quarters 
while they last for good to others. - Are you 
artistic ? See that your pictures, or your 
music, or your aesthetic taste are not all 
lavished on yourself and your own advance¬ 
ment. Are you literary ? Take care that 
you do not write for fame and money alone. 
Are you a clever needlewoman ? Do not let 
the adornment of your own person, the deco¬ 
ration of your own drawing-room, or the 
reduction of your own bills, be the sum-total 
of the results of your industry and skill. 


Finally, look on time itself as a great oppor¬ 
tunity, and do not waste it in folly, frivolity, 
or indolence, but so use it in preparation for 
the life to come, that when time itself is 
merged for you in eternity, you may look back 
on your life as a richly-cultivated field, well 
weeded and watered, which has brought forth 
a bounteous harvest. Then, even if you should 
have been among those who have gone forth 
weeping and bearing precious seed, you will 
care little for it, when you come again with 
rejoicing, bringing your sheaves with you. 


AFTERNOON-TEA DAINTIES. 

By the Author of “ Summer Puddings,” “ Scotch Scones,” etc. 


Now when 
the general 
exodus from 
town has 
begun and 
country 
“house- 
parties ” are 
in full swing, 
where one 
of the plea- 
s a n t e s t 
meals of 
the day, 
afterno on 
tea, requires 
catering for 
to make it 
as appetis¬ 
ing as pos¬ 
sible (to men 
tired with a day’s shooting or maybe fishing, as 
well as to women), perhaps some hints and 
recipes for sandwiches, cakes and scones, may 
be welcome to the hostess. Afternoon tea 
can be made substantial enough for men by 
the addition of nice sandwiches, and a variety 
of these can be readily made. 

Sardine Sandwiches. —Take some sardines, 
carefully extracting the bone and draining off 
any superfluous oil; pound them in a mortar 
with a drop or two of vinegar and a dash of 
pepper. Spread this paste between thinly-cut 
buttered brown bread. See that the edges 
of the sandwiches are nicely trimmed. Always 
use a very sharp knife and see that the breadisnot 
too new. For those who like anchovy, another 
way is to pound a dozen sardines, one anchovy one 
ounce of butter, some mustard, cress and capers 
together, add a dash of cayenne, a drop of vine¬ 
gar and spread between brown bread and butter. 

Jelly Sandwich. —A quarter of a pound of 
butter, half a pound of fine sugar, three- 
quarters of a pound of flour, three eggs, three- 
quarters of a teacupful of milk and a heaped 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Beat the butter 
and sugar to a cream, put in the eggs, one by 
one, beating between each, then acid the milk, 
flour and powder. Spread on well-buttered 
jelly cake tins and bake ten minutes in a good 
oven. When half cool, spread between either 
jam or lemon preserve, lay together, press 
gently, and with a sharp knife cut into neat 
pieces, and ice on top or not as desired. Plain 
icing is most suitable, made with icing sugar 
and water. The lemon preserve is made by 
stirring in a pan two ounces of butter, half a 
pound of fine sugar, three eggs, beaten, the 
juice and grated rind of two small lemons ; let 
it boil slowly a minute or two, turn into a jelly 
mould and use when cold. This preserve keeps 
some little time, and delicious lemon cheese¬ 
cakes are made, by lining tartlet tins with puff 
paste or short crust, putting a spoonful of the 
preserve in the centre and baking till the crust 
is ready. 


Lincobi Sandwich. —Chop some sardines 
very fine, add some grated or chopped ham ; 
mix with a little bit of butter, chopped pickles, 
mustard and pepper to taste, and place between 
-white bread and butter. 

Salmon Sandwiches are made of potted 
salmon (home made for preference) spread 
between white bread and butter. 

Then there are so many “ potted meats ” to 
be had in small tins, such as the excellent 
“Strasbourg,” “potted game,” “chicken 
and ham ” and “ pate de foie gras,” that in¬ 
numerable changes can be rung. Then if 
there are any scraps of cold meat, chicken or 
ham in the larder too small for other use, they 
can be utilised by being pounded or passed 
through a mincing machine, seasoned to taste, 
and made into dainty sandwiches, either white 
or brown bread ones. 

Ilard-boiled eggs, finely chopped, and cress, 
make together very nice “ bites ; ” also cress 
alone, well washed and picked and used with 
brown bread and lettuces, washed in well 
salted water, rolled in thinly-cut, well-buttered 
white bread, are very dainty and much relished. 

And now having given, I hope, a large 
enough selection of the more solid part of the 
tea, let me pass on to the cakes, etc., which are 
none the less relished by the sterner sex, and 
many of whom have a “ sneaking regard ” for 
the “ sweets of life ! ” 

Hot tea-cakes are or should be always a 
feature of “ five o’clock tea,” and so I will give 
a few of the best of them. 

A thole Teacakes. —Rub into half a pound of 
flour a quarter of a pound of butter, add one 
ounce of sugar, a pinch of salt, and a heaped tea¬ 
spoonful of baking-powder. Beat up one egg, 
and add it, with as much milk as will make a 
nice firm paste, to the dry ingredients. Work 
on the board a very little and roll out half an 
inch thick, cut into round cakes and bake on 
a floured tin in a very quick oven for ten 
minutes; split and butter while hot, and serve 
at once. These are also good cold with butter. 

Browti Scones. —Three cups of wheaten 
flour, one cup of white, three cups of milk, 
two tablespoonfuls of lard or butter, a little 
sugar, a pinch of salt, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar and one of baking soda. Mix 
all dry ingredients together, rub in the butter 
and mix to a paste with the milk ; roll out 
quickly, cut into small round scones, and bake 
on a flat tin. Eaten either hot or cold, split 
open and buttered. 

Drop Scones. —Two cups of flour put into a 
basin with two tablespoonfuls of fine sugar, 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half a tea¬ 
spoonful of soda; mix well with a wooden 
spoon, then into the centre break one egg and 
add enough butter-milk to make a moderately 
thick batter ; beat it briskly for a minute, then 
let it stand till the “girdle” is quite hot, 
grease it well, then drop the batter in small 
spoonfuls, as round as you can keep them ; 


when brown, slip a knife under them and turn 
quickly. Butter and place them in “ twos ” 
and keep in the oven till all are ready; serve 
hot. Practice will enable you to judge of the 
right thickness to make the batter, you can 
easily add a little more milk should the first 
scone seem too thick ; they should just spread 
a little, when dropped on the girdle, which 
should be buttered between each lot of scones, 
to prevent them sticking. 

Soda Sco?ies are veiy good and have the 
advantage of being just as good the “ second 
day” cold and well buttered as freshly made. 
One pound of flour, a teaspoonful of salt, one 
heaped teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half the 
quantity of soda, stir all together, then add, 
mixing with a knife, enough butter-milk to 
make a soft lithe dough. 

Work on the board a little, then roll out 
quickly, cut into round or three-cornered 
scones and bake on a clean girdle, turning 
when a pale brown. A few minutes in the 
oven after they are taken from the girdle 
ensures them being thoroughly well baked. 
A sweet milk variety of them can be made 
by adding to the above quantities of flour, 
soda and tartar, a spoonful of fine sugar, two 
ounces of butter rubbed in, and enough sweet 
milk to make rather a firmer dough. These 
can either be baked on a girdle or else on 
floured tins in the oven. Now I shall pass on 
to the sweet cakes and biscuits. 

Genoa Cakes. —Beat six ounces of sugar, 
with the same quantity of butter to a cream, 
add three eggs, beating well between each, 
then sift in six ounces of flour and one heaped 
teaspoonful of baking powder; beat a very 
little, just sufficient to mix well, and put into 
a well-buttered, shallow, square tin, and at 
once place in a good oven to bake for about 
ten or fifteen minutes; take out when ready, 
lay on sieve to cool, then cut into cakes any 
size you like. Make chocolate icing by mixing 
equal quantities (say four ounces) of icing 
sugar and grated chocolate, add a few drops 
of vanilla, and about one to one and a half 
tablespoonfuls of warm water; beat smooth, 
hold to the fire a minute, then with the blade 
of a knife wetted in boiling water, spread each 
cake evenly with the icing and set in a warm 
place to firm. You can vary the icing by using 
the icing sugar plain and adding any flavouring, 
or else colour it pink; a great many changes 
can be made and gives scope for ingenuity, 
while icing can be ornamented with chocolate 
or the pink, and vice versa. 

Toscane Cakes. —Beat together three ounces 
of butter and half a pound of desiccated cocoa- 
nut, add three ounces of castor sugar, same of 
creme de riz ; beat together for five minutes, 
then break in three eggs and a few drops of 
essence of vanilla. Butter some small tartlet 
tins, dust them inside with sugar, and put 
small spoonfuls of the mixture in and bake in 
a moderate oven for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
These are delicious little morsels. 
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Mock Crab. —A quarter of a pound of cheese, 
grated, a yolk of one hard-boiled egg, a little 
cayenne pepper, a little salt, half a mustard- 
spoonful of mustard, a little •vinegar, and a table¬ 
spoonful of salad oil; mix to a paste well, then 
spread between brown biscuits. 

Anchovy Toasts are simply thin slices of 
fried toast spread with a thin layer of anchovy 
paste, sprinkled with grated yolk of hard- 
boiled egg, and are delicious. 

Cheese Sandwich. —Chop very finely one 
hard-boiled egg, add to it in a mortar a quarter 
of a pound of grated cheese, a good dash of 
pepper, half a teaspoonful of mustard, a pinch 
of sugar; melt a bit of butter the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, add it with a spoonful of vinegar, 
mix to a paste and spread between two buttered 
water biscuits or bread as preferred. 

Doughnuts .—Half a cup of butter, one cup 
of line sugar, two eggs, half a cup of sour 
milk or cream, half a teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in a little hot water, a little ground 
nutmeg and cinnamon, and enough flour to roll 
out fo a soft dough. Cut or roll into balls or 
twists and fry in boiling lard to a golden brown. 


Paris Buns. —Ten ounces of flour, four ounces 
of line sugar, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
and half a teaspoonful of soda, two ounces of 
butter, and one egg. Beat butter and sugar to 
a cream, add egg well beaten and mixed with 
a cupful of buttermilk. Lightly stir in flour, 
tartar, etc., and bake in a quick oven. Enough 
for ten buns. 

Lemon Cakes. —Rub into three quarters of 
a pound of flour three ounces each of lard and 
butter; add six ounces of sifted sugar, the 
grated rind of one lemon, and a large tea¬ 
spoonful of baking powder ; mix into a mode¬ 
rately stiff paste with two well-beaten eggs; 
divide into small pieces roughly, lay on a 
buttered tin and bake for twenty minutes in a 
brisk oven. 

Ginger Cakes. —Rub five ounces of butter 
into one pound of flour, add three quarters of 
a pound of coarse sugar, and a quarter of an 
ounce of ground ginger. Beat one egg up in 
a bowl, add to the flour and put in half a pound 
of treacle and mix well together. Make into 
cakes the size of a large marble, and bake in a 
slow oven. 


Lemon Biscuits. —Rub three ounces of 
butter into half a pound of flour; add seven 
ounces of castor sugar, a very little baking pow¬ 
der, and moisten with two well-beaten eggs and 
a teaspoonful of lemon essence. Work to a 
paste, roll out, and cut into round biscuits. 
Bake to a pale brown in a moderate oven. 

Shrimp Sandwich. —Mix to a paste as many 
hard-boiled egg yolks as you require, with their 
weight in butter, add shrimp essence to taste, 
a little mustard, pepper and cayenne to taste, 
and put between slices of fried bread. 

Queensland Cakes. —Take one pound of 
desiccated cocoa-nut (or ground almonds) and 
two pounds of castor sugar. ' Beat seven eggs 
till very light, then stir in sugar and almonds. 
Blanch one pound of almonds, split them, add 
to the mixture and a dash of flour to make a 
stiff paste. Take little heaps of the mixture, 
lay on wafer paper and place on baking tins ; 
bake in a very cool oven to a pale brown. 

I daresay I have now given as many recipes 
as will give the required variety, and all of 
them are easily made, so that any ordinary 
cook could follow the directions successfully. 
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The very thing for gentlemen to buy at a 
bazaar ! We made some the other day, and 
they all sold during the first hour at one shilling 
each. So often one is petitioned, “ Do make 
something for our Sale of Work—something 
that gentlemen will buy—if you can,” and it 
seems so very difficult to hit on a “ taking 
novelty.” 

These pigs cost less than twopence and a 
certain amount of care and patience to produce; 
with one good evening’s work you could make 
six of them, and of course, two or 
three friends working together would 
soon increase the number. Buy good 
thick cardboard at twopence a sheet, 
twelve inches by nineteen, which is 
sufficient for two, not including the 
boxes for matches; a thinner and 
cheaper kind will do for them, and 
one sheet cuts many. Emery cloth 
—black certainly—you can buy at 
four sheets for threepence, and as 
one sheet cuts six pigs, the cost is 
small; you can buy a capital silk 
ribbon nearly an inch wide, with an 
edge, for one penny a yard, which 
is sufficient for three pigs. 

Now to work : having divided your 
thick cardboard into halves, you must 
paint the grassy mound on which 
piggy stands; don’t be afraid, no 
great artistic effort is required; first 
wash it in a light shade, then put 
the darker parts, and last come the 
darkest touches; it is best to do 
several at once, as each wash dries 
by the time you have done the others. 


I am giving you the pig (Fig. 1), and the 
box (Fig. 2), full size, as you can trace them 
and cut exact patterns in cardboard; lay the 
pig pattern on the emery cloth and draw six 
of them, cut them out all but the eye, have 
good, strong glue ready, and fix them in their 
places on the six pieces of cardboard, and when 
quite dry carefully pick out the eye with the 
point of your penknife. The boxes require 
very neat handling ; pencil them out by your 
pattern, cut them with a penknife on a board, 


and score half through the dotted lines, taking 
care that those marked A are cut on one side, 
and those marked B are cut on the other side ; 
C and D are tucked inside ; they prevent the 
matches from falling out; place it in position 
on the stand, take three small paper-fasteners 
—fivepence a gross—and having pierced holes 
with a penknife, insert them right through box 
and stand at each side and the bottom, and 
open them flat at the back. Fill the boxes 
with any sort of matches except “ safeties ! ” 
For the hanging arrangement you 
must cut two slits an inch long in "the 
cardboard, A and B, Fig. 3, insert the 
ribbon from the front and pull about 
half an inch through the back, glue 
it down and glue a strip ot white 
paper eight inches by one and a half 
inch across for neatness and additional 
security. 

For the finishing touch some cali- 
graphy is needed, the more ornamental 
the better; here are the pathetic 
lines— 

“Whene’er you chance a light to 
lack 

Take out a Match and scratch my 
back.” 

The capital W, T, and M, look 
well if done in red ink. 

“Arrah! it’s the pig that pays 
the lint,” says Paddy; let us hope 
that your pigs will help your Parish 
Funds by a ready sale at the 
bazaar. 
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COUSIN MONA. 

By ROSA XOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Little Miss Muffet,” etc. 


CHAPTER II. 

A HEATED ARGUMENT. 

“ It is more reasonable that the old weep 
than the young.”— Aristophanes . 


IESE re¬ 
collec¬ 
tions had 
greatly 
agitated 
me, and I 
was still 
wal king 
up and 
down the 
room, try- 
i n g to 
calm my¬ 
self, when 
Joyce 
came 
back. She 
glanced at 
me a little 
nervously 
as she 
brushed 
past me, 
and took 
possession of the one easy chair. 

I was in a hard censorious mood that 
afternoon, and even this action roused 
my secret resentment. It was so like 
Joyce, so indicative of the smooth trans¬ 
parent selfishness of her nature, to 
choose the softest seat, and the warmest 
corner ; creature-comforts were so much 
to her—hers was one of those butterfly 
souls whose gauzy wings reflect the sun¬ 
light, and are torn and draggled by the 
smallest storm. 

I had often argued playfully with her 
on this subject, and had been amused 
by her frank retort, “ Your are too absurd 
Rufa, how am I to help my nature ? I do 
so love to be comfortable. If I had been 
born a Persian I should have been a 
fire-worshipper. There must be some¬ 
thing feline in my nature. I feel just as 
pussy does. I could lie and bask in the 
sun for hours.” 

She used to make these speeches to 
me just to see how I would take them. 
She called it “ stirring-up the lion,” but 
she always took my sarcasms in good 
part, and I very rarely succeeded in 
provoking her. In the midst of a tirade 
she would smile in my face, but oftener 
she would yawn and say in a drowsy 
voice, “ Have you finished, Rufa ?” as 
though I had simply bored her. 

Rut on this afternoon she sat upright 
and watched me with wide, uneasy eyes, 
and then suddenly they brimmed over 
and a little sob escaped her. 

“ You are dreadfully unkind, Rufa! ” 

At this accusation I stood still and 
regarded her with amazement, but she 
only continued in an injured voice, “ You 
know that we have got to settle things, 
and yet you will not speak ; it makes 
me feel quite creepy to see you walking 
up and down like that horrid polar bear ; 
if you would only sit down in a sensible 


fashion ; I think I will ring for lights,” 
but I caught her outstretched hand. 

“ No, I would rather talk in the dark. 
The fire is burning up, and we can just 
see each other’s faces. Well, Joyce, it is 
for you to begin, I am not in*a conver¬ 
sational mood myself,” but she chose 
to turn pettish at this. 

“ I really think that you are the most 
contradictory person, Rufa, that I ever 
knew; you are in no mood for conver¬ 
sation, and yet everything has to be 
decided to-night, and there is Cousin 
.Sophy’s letter to answer, and Mona 
Gordon’s as well.” 

“ I am quite aware of that,” in a frosty 
tone. 

“Oh, Rufa, do be nice just this once,” 
speaking very pathetically, “ there are 
only two of us, and sisters ought not to 
disagree ; you are hurt with me because 
I told Mr. Crampton that of course 
Cousin Sophy would expect me to go to 
her, but indeed—indeed—I would rather 
die than go to the Gordons.” 

“ And what if I were to say the same,” 
was my dignified answer ; “do you think 
that I would not like to go to Cousin 
Sophy too. The Gordons are strangers 
to us ; they have never taken any notice 
of us all these years, and the little we 
have heard about them has not predis¬ 
posed us in their favour.” 

“ Oh, Rufa, how can you say so ? ” in 
eager dissent. “ Cousin Everard is a 
great scholar—we have always heard 
that—and even Mr. Crampton says 
Cousin Mona is a very good woman. 
They cannot help being poor, but I dare¬ 
say Cromford is a nice little place-” 

but here I checked her with unusual 
abruptness. 

“What is the use of repeating all 
this, we both heard all Mr. Crampton 
said about the Gordons. I daresay he 
is right, and that they arc very worthy, 
estimable people, but the question is, 
which of us is to live at Cromford ? ” 

For the apple of discord between 
Joyce and myself was simply this ; when 
the news of our father’s death had 
reached England, Mr. Crampton, who 
had always managed our business affairs, 
had at once consulted with our sole re¬ 
maining relatives, the Gregorys and 
Gordons, with this result, that a home 
was offered to each of us. Miss Gordon 
had indeed hinted to the lawyer that as 
her brother’s means were small, it would 
be impossible for them to have a fresh 
inmate in the house, unless a small sum 
for maintenance and clothes could be 
assured. Mr. Crampton could satisfy her 
on this point; fifty pounds a year could 
be allowed for maintenance, and twenty- 
five pounds for dress and pocket-money. 

“ Mrs. Gregory has waived the idea of 
maintenance,” he had already explained 
to us; “whichever of you two young 
ladies decide to go to ‘ The Pines,’ will 
find herself in clover. Mrs. Gregory has 
been most generous; she wishes the 
seventy-five pounds to be for the dress 
and pocket-money of the one who lives 
under her roof.” 


Oh, it was not difficult to find out the 
reason for Joyce’s yearning after Cousin 
Sophy. “The Pines” was a beautiful 
place, and the life there would just suit 
her luxurious, pleasure-loving nature, 
Cousin Sophy kept open house ; she liked 
to give dinner-parties and balls, and 
every kind of smart function. She and 
the girls dressed well, and she would 
expect her protegee\.o do her credit. She 
had a big lavish nature, and would have 
scant .sympathy with small economies 
and shabby makeshifts. 

I knew in my secret heart that Joyce 
would get her way. When had 1 ever 
refused her anything ; it needed a sterner 
will than mine to resist the childish 
coaxing and tears; the soft, pathetic 
speeches that were her most successful 
weapons ; but I would not yield without 
a protest, for once I would speak my 
mind to this pretty civilised heathen. 

But as usual she had her innings first. 

“ Dear Rufa, if you would only be nice 
and listen to me ; I do think, really and 
truly, that I ought to be the one to go to 
‘ The Pines; ’ you said yourself, last 
time we stayed there, that Cousin Sophy 
certainly liked me best, and Louise and 
I are such friends ; you are not their 
sort at all, you know that in your heart 
you despise them for being worldly and 
frivolous : you are a cut above them, 
with your culture and woman’s work and 
all your odd, clever ideas; you would 
only end by boring them and being bored 
yourself.” 

This plausible speech made me frown ; 
I am afraid I must have looked very 
forbidding, for Joyce turned away with a 
little sob. 

“You arc dreadfully unkind ; what is 
the good of being so strict and religious 
if 3'ou cannot sacrifice anything for a 
sister. I like actions better than words, 
and you used to tell me that self-re¬ 
nunciation was the grandest thing in 
the world. I never pretended to be good 
myself or preached to the other girls as 
) r ou did.” 

It was “ the arrow drawn at a venture,” 
but it pierced me; really it was very 
clever of Joyce to say that; “ Miss Jack- 
son once told me that you would turn out 
a grand woman,” she went on, “if only 
your life were not too easy, but I begin 
to think she was wrong. You often tell 
me 1 am selfish, and I never denied it, 
but other people can be selfish too,” and 
here Jojme began to weep in earnest. 

I started from my chair and began to 
pace the room again ; I felt I must pull 
myself together, or I should say too 
much, but I was anything but calm when 
I returned to my seat. 

“ Joyce, leave off crying, only a baby 
could think that tears could solve such 
a difficulty as ours. We are both selfish, 
but I would not stoop to such selfishness 
as yours ; you know that being the eldest 
I have the right to the first choice, and 
that I should certainly prefer to live at 
‘The Pines.’ I am not in the least 
afraid of Cousin Sophy’s worldliness ; she 
is a kind-hearted, good-tempered woman, 
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and has a knack of making everyone 
comfortable round her, and my life 
would not be frivolous even at ‘ The 
Pines.’ ” But I doubt if Joyce heard all 
this. She was sobbing in such a heart¬ 
broken fashion. 

“ It is all of a piece, Joyce,” I went 
on, “ all our lives you have contrived to 
get the best of everything ; if you could 
not get it by coaxing, you fretted until I 
was forced to give it up to you ; when 
have you ever yielded anything to me ? 
Don’t you remember the dolls that Cousin 
Sophy sent us, and that when yours lost 
an eye, you cried and screamed until I 
gave you mine in exchange, and yet I 
did so love my blue-eyed Patty, as I called 
her; I remember I cried myself to sleep 
that night.” 

“ You are very cruel to remind me of 
that to-night.” 

“ No, Joyce, not cruel, but only a little 
bitter with injustice ; is it right or fair 
that one should have everything, and the 
other nothing ? ” 

“No; but, Rufa, you are so much 
stronger and wiser than I; you know 
how strangers frighten me. If I were to 
go to Cromford, I should shrink into my 
shell and make everyone uncomfortable, 
and then when you found out how un¬ 
happy I was, and what a mistake it had 
all been, you would be miserable your¬ 
self.” 

Another shrewd hit, and one difficult 
to parry. 

“You are very clever, Joyce, and quite 
eloquent in your own way, and if we 
talked until midnight you would only 
repeat the same things over and over 
again, and nothing that I could say 
would turn you from your purpose. You 
intend—you have fully made up your 
mind to allow me no choice in the matter. 
Well, I protest against your selfishness 
and injustice, and I shall always think 
that you have acted meanly, but all the 
same you shall have your way ; you can 
write to Cousin Sophy at once if you 
will, and I will write to Mona Gordon.” 

I was rising very stiffly as I spoke, 
but Joyce suddenly threw herself upon 
me, pinning me to the chair by sheer 
force, and her wet cheek was pressed 
against mine. 

“Oh, Rufa, you darling, how I love 
you ; you dear old thing, you shall never 
repent this”—with a succession of 
quick butterfly kisses which alighted 
everywhere—on hair, brow, and eyes. 
Joyce could be demonstrative enough 
when things pleased her, but it is sad 
how little I cared for those caresses ; she 
perceived it herself after a time, for she 
drew back and again her eyes were full 
of tears. 

“ Oh, Rufa, I do wish I could be good 
like you ; you are good in spite of all your 
hard, disagreeable speeches, and I 
know,” shaking her fair hair off her 
face, “that I am dreadfully selfish. I 
will tell you what,” flushing and speak¬ 
ing with some hesitation, “you shall 
have some of my money. Cousin Sophy 
is sure to give me things, so that I 
shall not need it all; you shall have 
fifteen or twenty pounds.” But I shook 
my head resolutely at this. 

“ I will not touch a single penny. No, 
Joyce, you know nothing about it. If 


Cousin Sophy takes you to town you will 
need all you have. You will want 
dresses like Louise’s, and you will have 
to pay for them.” 

“ Well, you might have declined more 
graciously,” was Joyce’s answer. “ You 
never even said thank you.” 

Miriam brought in the lamp a moment 
later, and asked us when we would like 
our tea. Joyce said at once that she 
Was extremely hungry. She was in 
excellent spirits during the meal, and I 
had to remind her once that father had 
only been dead a fortnight. “Mrs. 
Foster and Miriam will think it so 
strange and unfeeling if they hear you 
laugh.” Her eyes were a little sad and 
wistful as 1 said that. 

“I do not mean to be unkind,” she 
said, speaking under her breath, “ but 
you know that I do not even remember 
poor father. How is one to be fond of 
a picture? And he wrote so seldom. 
Somehow I feel as though it were almost 
hypocritical to put on this black frock 
for him. I do so hate myself in black,” 
she finished naively. 

My patience had reached its limits ; 
1 could bear no more. It was only 
Joyce’s childishness, but it jarred on me 
terribly. How could she display this 
miserable vanity, these puerile fancies, 
while our little world was in chaos. 

“You had better write your letter to 
Cousin Sophy,” I said abruptly, “ I am 
going upstairs ; ” and I quitted the room 
in spite of her entreaties not to leave her. 

I dare not trust my harassed nerves 
any long*er, and it was better not to 
quarrel with Joyce. These limited 
natures need a vast amount of patience. 

I knew she would be quite happy writing 
her letter and forming plans for her 
future, plans which would not include 
me, and yet in her own shallow way 
Joyce was fond of me. The room that 
we shared together looked cold and 
comfortless. A gaslight from outside 
gave a faint illumination. I wrapped 
myself in my fur-lined cloak and drew a 
chair to the window. There were no 
passers-by, but the dark sky-line with 
one little flickering star just on the 
edge gave me a sense of freedom and 
mystery, and also of intolerable loneli¬ 
ness. 

“Oh, mother, lying in your Indian 
grave, how your tender heart would have 
bled for the desolate girl staring out 
into the darkness ! But in Paradise, 
perhaps, who knows, our human tears 
are only seen transfigured in that 
purifying light.” Oh, the utter blank 
of that dark hour, the passionate throb¬ 
bing of a young heart craving for happi¬ 
ness and arrested at the very beginning 
of life by bitter loss and bereavement, 
like some small vessel left stranded high 
and dry on an alien shore. 

For Joyce there was no fear. Cousin 
Sophy would mother her in her own 
comfortable fashion, and “The Pines” 
would be a real home to her. 

I. had been told that Mr. Gordon lived 
a secluded life buried in his studies, and 
that his sister who lived with him was 
decidedly odd, and even Mr. Crampton 
spoke of them guardedly. 

“Miss Gordon is much respected in 
Cromford,” he said once. “ She devotes 


herself to good works and to looking 
after her brother. They lead a very 
quiet life.” 

“And they will expect me to lead a 
very quiet life, too,” was my inward 
response to this. “ I know I shall hate 
my existence, for nothing is more certain 
than the rebellion of youth against 
tedium and dulness. We have only 
one life,” I would say sometimes to 
Miss J ackson. “ Surely it is ourbounden 
duty to make the most of it; it cannot 
be intended that anyone should lead a 
dull, mopy existence.” 

“My dear,” she answered once very 
gently, “ do you remember what Kingsley 
said, ‘ That every human being "is a 
romance, a miracle to himself now, and 
will appear as one to all the world in 
that day.’ ” And then she went on, 
“ Surely the commonest, the most prosaic 
life is not without its grandeur, its 
mighty horizons, its small battlefields 
where right and wrong and good and 
evil fight from dawn to eve ? When I 
think of the result of even one so-called 
insignificant life I am lost in the im¬ 
mensity of vision that seems to open 
upon me.” 

I sighed as I remembered those words 
now, how her face had lighted up as 
she said them. “Was I ever to hear 
such wise talk again?” And there 
was another quotation she loved to 
repeat to me, and which she always said 
was equally true. She took it from a 
favourite little volume that she much 
prized, the wise and witty thoughts of a 
poet queen. “You can never be tired 
of life, you are only tired of yourself.” 
And I was tired that night, numb and 
weary with that soul-weariness that the 
young know as well as the old, that 
exhaustion that follows some unforseen 
shock when we have no wings to carry 
us into purer air, and we feel of the 
earth, earth) 7 -. 

I was shedding bitter tears under 
cover of the darkness, when suddenly 
some voice from the other end of the 
street broke the stillness. It was a 
woman’s voice, and a child’s shrill treble 
was chiming in. I knew the words 
well, it was a New Year’s hymn that we 
used to slug at St. Leonards— 

“Can a child presume to choose 
Where and how to live, 

Can a father’s love refuse 
All the best to give?” 

The voices suddenly broke off, but I 
could finish it myself— 

“ More thou givest every day 
Than the best can claim, 

Nor withholdest aught that may 
Glorify Thy name. 

This then was the end of life. Not to 
cry out for a wider existence, but to do 
the best with our circumstances and to 
glorify God. 

“ Can a child presume to choose where 
and how to live ? ” Well, I would pre¬ 
sume no more. Those words had been 
a msssage to me. What though my 
earthly parents were in another world, 
our Heavenly Father would not desert 
us. And as this thought crossed my 
mind it seemed as though an invisible 
hand was wiping away my tears. 

'(To be continued .) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Winton. —"Wc laughed a little over your penitent 
letter, and we know it has all been a lesson to you. 
We mostly learn our best ones by experience. In 
future when you are provoked either go out and 
take a walk, and try to recover your good humour 
by change of thought, or do something kind for the 
person who has provoked you. The last is a golden 
recipe. You must “ make up,” as the children say, 
by a friendly visit, or a kindly greeting when you 
meet. 

Sallie and Mollie.— If you call on a stranger, or a 
bride, and the call be returned, the next thing to 
follow is that you should ask them to dinner ; or if, 
being only girls, you cannot do that, at least to 
afternoon tea, to meet some friends. 

Maggie. —Rub a little borax on the tea-stain and 
pour very hot or boiling water through the place to 
take it out. We should think this would answer, 
as borax does not injure colours at all. 

Florid. —We should say that the 
origin of the trouble is to be found 
in your diet, and perhaps in a lack 
of proper exercise. You will find in¬ 
formation in the articles by “ Medi- 
cus,” on the subject of increased 
stoutness. 

S. Fins Barr. —Gentlemen alway r s 
give place to ladies, and allow them 
to precede them. This act of chi¬ 
valrous feeling has a foundation of 
common sense, because, as her pro¬ 
tector, lie must keep her in sight, 
which, should he precede her. he 
could not do. Nothing could look 
worse than to see a man walking 
first (unless in the case of facing 
any danger), just like a drake fol¬ 
lowed by a flock of geese! Place 
aux dames should be a rule on all 
ordinary occasions. 

Fatherless Lassie. — The tortoise 
will take care of itself during the 
winter, and is safe in the garden. _ 

H. B. R.—You will find the rules in 
any book of games, of which there 
are so many. 

Costs. —i. We cannot give addresses 
which you would find in any Di¬ 
rectory. — 2. The half-crowns of 
George III., from 1816 to 1820, if 
in perfect order, may be worth from 
3s. 6d. to 3s. The shilling of the 
same date is worth 2s. of 3s. Many 
thanks for your kind letter. 

F. W.—You do not say whether the 
piece be of silver or gold. We 
could give no opinion without a 
clear description of it. 

Old Coins.— A Charles I. farthing is 
worth from 6d. to is. 6d. A 
George II. sixpence (old head) 1757, 
from is. to 3s. ; ditto farthing, 6d. 
to is. (old head). George III. half¬ 
penny (Hibernia) gd. to is. 6d.; 
halfpenny (English) is. to is. 6d. 

“ Montezuma’s Daughter.”—i. In¬ 
troduce the younger to the elder; 
say, Miss Smith, Mrs. Brown.—2. 

July 7th, 1872, was a Sunday. 

G. F.—The skin at the edge of the 
nails should be firmly, though 
gently, pushed downwards, with the 
damp towel, when the hands are 
washed. It should never be cut 
with the scissors or the edges in¬ 
jured in any way. 

Grace and Winnie. — r. An old-fashioned way of 
dyeing white-straw hats was to dissolve black 
sealing-wax in spirits of wine, making a kind of 
varnish as thick as a thin cream. This does not 
come off with rain. Many people use the boot 
glosses that are sold for varnishing boots or shoes, 
and also Brunswick black.—2. Two little twin girls 
of twelve would look much better if dressed alike ; 
but of course if their tempers prevent it, and they 
cannot “ give and take,” they must forego the 
pleasure. Would it not be better to begin learning 
in the school of Christ, and each emulate the other 
in giving up and being pleasant and sweet-tem¬ 
pered. You should both learn by heart the 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th verses of the 2nd chapter of Philip- 
pians, and “ be of one mind,” and Psalm xxx. 
1st verse. 

Hard-up. —The crown-piece of George III. of 1818 
to 1820, in good condition, is worth from 7s. 6d. 
to 13s. 

Florence Eva. —1. If acting for, or as the hostess, 
you should help your guest, or tell him to help him¬ 
self.—2. All letters to our colonies and depen¬ 
dencies, as well as to those European countries 
united in the Postal League, should be stamped to 
the value of twopence-halfpenny. 

Cleopatra. —The 19th of April, 1878, was a Friday. 
Your kind letter has been fully appreciated, and 
wc thank you. 


Nanny. —Perhaps you are drinking too much hot tea, 
which may hinder the digestion of your food ; and, 
perhaps, you do heavy and exhausting work too 
soon after your meals. We were much pleased 
with your grateful letter, 

A Brunette can do nothing to remove the redness 
caused by a mustard-poultice. She seems to have 
kept it on too long. It is best to put one on for a 
shorter time, so as to save the removal of the outer 
skin, and thus be able to apply the poultice a 
second time if desirable. We can only recom¬ 
mend patience. You had better raise' 3’our head 
by a second pillow at night. 

Misunderstood.— Never pretend to like anyone if 
their conduct and character make )'ou feel other¬ 
wise. Be always courteous and obliging, and no 
blame can be attached to you should this girl leave 
the school. 

A Colonial.—W e do not tell character by hand¬ 
writing. \ ours is too large. The same st} le of 
hand, much smaller, would be excellent. 

Wishing to Know. —Always, when 
addressing a lady, say “ma’am,” 
whether married or single. Mar¬ 
riage has nothing to do with the 
title, nor has youth, provided the 
young lady be out of the school¬ 
room and “in society,” which she 
would be at eighteen. You would 
not say “yes, Mr.” to any gentle¬ 
man, married or single ; nor “ yes, 
Mrs.” to a lady; “sir” and 
“ ma’am ” are the only modes 
of address, at least to persons 
of the upper circles of society. 
Shop attendants say “madam” 
instead of “ ma’am,” and quite 
correctly; but it is to married and 
single alike. You are very wise in 
wishing to speak and behave 
correctly. 

Edith. —You must wire the brim of 
your hat; if you line it with velvet 
this would be invisible. 

Muriel. —Salts of sorrel are used 
to take out ink-stains. Rub them 
on the stain lightly, and holding 
the place over a basin pour some 
boiling water through it. We hope 
the colour is not very delicate. 
You had better try if it be fast 
before you begin. 

Beulah Beaumont. — You should 
have walked behind your mother, 
which would have prevented the 
occurrence, as she would have 
taken your ticket with her own. 
Otherwise you should have kept 
close to her, and fallen back to 
give her place, when arrived at 
the ticket-office. You should say, 
“ the lady and gentleman went with 
my mother and me” not “went 
with I.” We thank you for your 
kind letter. 

Helena. —“The Soul’s Awakening ” 
is to be had in most print-shops. 
It was published by us in vol. x., 
forming the frontispiece. You 
should write for back numbers and 
all books of ours to our publisher. 
Hilda. —We do not advertise books 
on millinery. You will find notes 
upon it in all our own monthly dress 
articles ; and examples of the cur¬ 
rent fashions in our illustrations. 
This is all that we can do to assist 
our readers on these lines. 

Star-gazer. —We have published two books on 
astronomy, that called The Midnight Sky . is 
full of illustrations. The moon is, undoubtedly, 
the chief producer of our ocean tides. According 
to S. H. Parkes, “exactly as the sun preserves — 
through the agency of the winds—the healthy cir¬ 
culation of the atmosphere, so the moon performs a 
similar service to the waters 01 the sea, and the 
great tidal rivers that flow into it. But for this 
work, as a mighty scavenger, our shores, where the 
rivers terminate, would become stagnant deltas of 
corruption. Twice a day the decomposing matter, 
which our rivers deposit, is swept away by the tidal 
wave, and a source of pestilence is thus prevented.” 

Auntie’s Sunbeam. — Your English is very good. If 
your gentleman-friend be a married man do not 
give him your photograph ; consult your aunt— 
who seems to be, in some sense, your guardian— 
as to giving it, if he be single; unless he has given 
you his, with a view to making you an offer of 
marriage. As a rule girls should not give their 
photographs to men. 

Doubtful One. —It is better to leave all advances 
towards intimacy to the man rather than to take 
the initiative yourself. It is enough to accept his 
attentions graciously. The man must be the seeker, 
not the woman ; and so far as she departs from the 
conduct exacted by these rules, by so much will his 
respect for her be diminished. 


Anxious Enquirer. —It has long been discovered 
that the unfortunate State prisoner, distinguished 
as the Man in the Iron Mask, was the Count 
Ercolo Antonio Matthioli, a senator of Mantua, 
and a private agent of Ferdinand Charles, Duke or 
Mantua. This is, at least, the generally received 
opinion, to which we find a dissentient voice in 
the pages of 7 'emple Bar , May, 1872, and from the 
pen of M. Loiseleur, the majority being ranged 
against his opinion ; we may further state that, his 
twenty-four years of imprisonment was the severe 
penalty for having deceived Louis XIV. in a secret 
treaty for the purchase of the Castle of Casale; 
Dr. Cobham Brewer being our authority for so 
saying. 

Sailor’s Sweetheart. —Tell him that j'ou have 
heard of his success in passing his examination, 
which was as gratifying to you, as it was creditable 
to himself. AVe recommend you to write copies, 
and endeavour to improve your handwriting, which 
is so bad at present. 


S. M. N.—1. The head office of the Female Servants’ 
Home Society is at 79, Finsbury Pavement, E.C., 
and there are homes at 103, Edgware Road, W., 
at 205, Great Portland Street, W., and at 143, 
Camden Road, N.W. The booking fee is is. 
Prospectuses may be had on application, sending a 
stamp for postage of course. Rewards are given 
for faithful and efficient service to servants engaged 
through this society, viz., a handsome Bible at the 
end of the first year in one situation, a certificated 
testimonial and book after five years, a silver medal 
after nine, and a gold medal after fifteen years, all 
in the same place. Write to Mr. C. Stuart Thorpe 
at the head office for further information.—2. If 
your mistress have chosen the day you name for 
receiving visitors, or dining out, ask her kindly to 
choose a day more convenient to her for your going 
out. “Servants” would not be “looked down 
upon,” as you say, but without due reflection, were 
they to raise themselves by a higli sense of duty 
and responsibility in that state in life which Divine 
Providence has placed them. All honest work is 
honourable, and people usually “reap what they 
sow.” 

Netty. —1. The white specks that sometimes appear 
on finger-nails are usually produced by a blow at 
the root of the nail.—2. You reverse the orthodox 
method in caligraphy, making the up-strokes thick 
and the down-strokes fine. 










HANDEL. 


By J. F. ROWBOTHAM, Author of 
“ The History of Music.” 

Handel was undoubtedly the 
greatest musician who ever 
lived. Not only does his past 
and undying fame testify to 
this fact, but the consenting 
opinion of other composers 
who, like him, have attained 
European celebrity, but yet 
unlike him have not achieved 
world-wide renown, is also a 
further evidence to the fact 
which we advance. Beethoven, 
for instance, who, in the view 
of many cultivated musicians, 
holds the place of honour in 
music as the greatest of all 
composers, yet confessed that 
Handel was more excellent than 
he. When appealed to to 
give his opinion about Handel, 

Beethoven is reported to have 
said, “ He is the giant of 
music.” Haydn in like 
manner remarked con¬ 
cerning him, “He is the 
father of us all.” While 
Mozart declared, “Han¬ 
del knows better than any 
of us what is capable of 
producing a great effect. 

When he chooses, he can 
strike like a thunderbolt.” 

The scene on Beethoven’s 
death-bed is a striking case in 
point, and well illustrates the 
depth of the conviction in that 
great composer as to Handel’s 
vast and towering abilities. 

When Beethoven lay at the 
point of death, a friend or 
a society, we forget which, 
being in ignorance of the com- Rj 
poser’s dangerous condition of 
health, had sent him a musi¬ 
cal present, consisting of forty 
volumes of Handel’s compositions. Beethoven was of course too ill to 
examine the present or even to make due acknowledgment to the donors. 
But lying as he was in the extremities of death, he ordered with a feeble 
voice that the books should be brought into the room, and gazing at them 
for a moment, he lifted his finger and pointed at them, saying, “There is 
the truth! ” 

This “'giant of music” like most great musicians, was devoted to his art from 
his infancy, and learnt by instinct those lessons of music which often cost 
people who are not musically gifted untold drudgery. His father was a barber- 
surgeon at Halle in Saxony, a sort of occupation which combined the apparently 
uncongenial callings of barber and doctor, and which was reckoned from a social 
point of view a very honourable profession. Old Handel was a strong-willed 
man, who was determined to have his own way in things; and among his other 
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resolutions was tliis, tlmt his son should become 
a member of one of the learned professions, by 
preference the law. He could not be blind to 
the fact that the little boy was gifted with 
immense, with utterly unusual talents for 
music, for the little fellow was whistling and 
siiiging about the house all day long, and 
whenever he could get a chance of laying his 
lingers on an instrument he played it as it 
were by instinct. In order to stamp out and 
eradicate every tendency to this unholy passion, 
old Handel decreed that all musical instru¬ 
ments should he banished from the house* and 
that on no account should his little son ever 
attend a musical performance, or hear, if 
possible, a note of music. 

This was certainly a stern edict for the 
father of a family to pass in relation to so 
brilliant a child. But let us see how entirely 
it missed its mark. Little Handel, debarred 
from music by fair means, was determined to 
compass it by foul. Accordingly, by the help 
of his mother, an old harpsichord, which would 
not sound at all, owing to all the strings 
being broken, was secreted in a garret, and 
every night, after all the family had gone to 
bed, the little boy sat up playing in ecstacies 
on his battered old instrument, which uttered 
no sound in response to his efforts, but for 
that very reason was to he preferred to the 
finest piano in existence. The truth however 
always comes out in the end, and though 
young Handel was not detected in his nefarious 
practices by his father in the garret, yet, as 
tiie saying is, the whole murder came out in 
a very unexpected way. Old Handel had 
another son in the employment of a German 
duke who lived not far away, and one day he 
went over to see him taking the little boy with 
him. Among other objects of interest in the 
ducal grounds was the chapel, and the day 
happening to be Sunday, the organ was 
playing at the service. The service concluded, 
and after everbody was gone and the church 
closed, little Handel stole away from his 
father in order to indulge in a pleasure which 
he could not resist—namely, to pass his fingers 
over the keys of the organ. In a moment the 
organ began to peal out in a burst of music, 
and the people in the grounds were all on the 
qui vive to know who was the player. The 
duke among others caused the inquiry to be 
made, and when it was found that the per¬ 
former was a little boy who had never been 
taught a note of music, and was moreover the 
son of the music-hating barber-surgeon, their 
astonishment, and perhaps their amusement, 
knew no bounds. The boy obviously played 
too well for this to have been the first occasion 
of his performing on a keyed instrument, and 
this is how old Handel was led to the discovery 
of the long and silent hours of practice which 
had gone on for months past in the garret. 

This little incident decided the fate of the 
young composer, for the duke used his in¬ 
fluence with Handel’s father so successfully 
and so potently that the latter consented after 
a great deal of persuading to allow the boy to- 
follow the profession of music. We do not 
propose to pursue the details of his education 
step by step, but will go on to give a little 
anecdote of the early part of his career, which 
will illustrate a very peculiar custom pre¬ 
vailing in Germany at that time in relation 
to the posts of country organists. It was a 
rule in many churches, where the organists 
were poorly paid and often died without being 
able to make any provision for their family, 
that on the death of an organist the new one 
appointed should marry the daughter of the 
old one, and so provide for the girl quite as 
much as if her father had been alive. The 
daughter of the organist formed, so to speak, 
a part of the organ, and the new candidate if 
he took one was expected to take the other. 
An appointment such as this fell vacant in 
Handel’s early years, and he along with a 


fellow-student, Maltheson by name, set out 
on a journey to the village where the church 
was, to compete for the appointment, though 
without knowing or suspecting in the slightest 
the singular condition attached to it. 

They arrived at the village in due course, 
and both alike played admirably in the organ 
competition, which was the preliminary to the 
appointment. Handel was the best player of 
all the candidates, and being declared the 
successful competitor he was informed of the 
condition with which he was expected to 
comply, namely, that he must marry the 
daughter of the former organist. Unfortun¬ 
ately for the lady but fortunately for Europe— 
for if Handel had settled down into quiet 
obscurity at that place, perhaps the world 
might never have rung with his fame—un¬ 
fortunately, we say, the young lady was one 
of the plainest ever seen. Indeed, report 
whispers that she was not only plain but 
positively hideous, with many physical defects 
including a humpback and several other en¬ 
dowments equally unattractive. The first sight 
of her decided Handel, ami thanking the 
village authorities for their offer, he made all 
the haste he could back to the town of Ham¬ 
burg, whither his friend soon followed him. 

To pass over Handel’s experiences in 
Germany and abroad, what will ever be most 
interesting to English readers and to his 
countless admirers, we might almost say wor¬ 
shippers, in this country is his connection with 
our own land. The greater part of his life, 
indeed, was intimately bound up with London, 
so much so that in thought and spirit, and 
certainly in association he was far more of an 
Englishman than a German. He came over 
to England first in 1710, and from that day 
found he was the leading-figure in the musical 
life of London. He was organist and music- 
master in various noblemen’s families, such 
as in Lord Burlington’s in Piccadilly, in the 
Duke of Chandos’, at Cannons and elsewhere, 
besides being composer to the Court. London 
with its busy life, and with the new-found 
wealth which flowed into it from the American 
colonies and from the operations of the East 
India Company, was just the place for a busy, 
energetic man like Handel. He amassed a 
large fortune, and the busy pulsating centre of 
all the musical life of England was his house 
in Brook Street. 

Here he received visits from the patrons of 
his concerts, tried the voices of singers who 
were anxious for an engagement, held a sort 
of musical levee occasionally, and last not least 
received subscriptions for his various oratorio 
performances. A constant advertisement in 
the newspapers of that date was to this effect: 
“ At Mr. Handel’s house in Brook Street, 
tickets for the new oratorio may be applied 
for between the hours of twelve and three any 
day of the week.” Handel was always in 
personal attendance to receive the money, and 
occasionally to have a chat with those of his 
subscribers with whom he was personally 
acquainted. These formed a considerable 
number, owing to the fact of so many of the 
nobility and their families having been his 
pupils. 

An adjoining room to that wherein he 
received his visitors was his study, completely 
removed from the bustle of the street, being 
at the back of the house yet sufficiently near 
to the place of his business to afford him 
easy access thereto. He generally took his 
dinner after the callers of the afternoon had 
gone, and immediately after dinner he used, 
as a rule, to sit down to his work. From 
half-past three to half-past six was the time 
he devoted to the occupation of writing—a 
short interval in a long and busy day, yet 
sufficient for Handel. 

His rapidity of composition was something 
tremendous. By the time that other men 
would scarcely have closed the door and put 


theirwriting-table torights before commencing, 
he would have snatched up an immense roll 
of score-paper, and covered at least one sheet 
of it with musical characters. These musical 
characters which Handel poured on the paper 
in such profusion were about the most illegible 
products of the pen which eye had ever seen. 
The haste with which he scattered them over 
the paper might have enabled this conjecture 
to be made about their character, but over and 
above that the composer was a singularly 
careless man in matters of penmanship. The 
manuscript when it was completed resembled 
a piece of paper over which a pepper-box had 
been shaken, with here and there a great 
splash of ink. Jt was said that only one man 
living could read Handel’s writing with fluency, 
and few could decipher it at all. This 
favoured individual was Handel’s copyist, 
Smith, whose duty it was to transfer these 
unspeakable scores into neat and dainty 
manuscripts fitted for the eye of the printer 
and occasionally of the public. 

Finding himself in great request in Eng¬ 
land, Handel had resolved to settle there for 
good. But one obstacle to his doing so 
was the fact that he had promised the Elector 
of Hanover, in whose employment he had 
been before visiting our shores, to return to 
that country after his visit to England was 
over. .Since London, however, offered such 
attractions, and gave him the promise of such 
prosperity, he informed the Elector that he 
found he could not comply with his request, 
and would much prefer to remain in England. 
This incensed the Elector greatly, as may be 
imagined, and he vowed never to receive the 
disobedient composer into favour again. 
Handel, fancying himself free from the royal 
displeasure on this side of the Channel, made 
very light of the Elector’s threats of dis¬ 
pleasure. But the composer’s consternation 
can better be imagined than described when 
he heard the intelligence that the Elector of 
Hanover had succeeded to the English throne 
as King George I. Here was his powerful 
patron, and now his implacable enemy, coming 
over to England as it were after him, and 
certain to strike a blow at all his aristocratic 
patronage and connection in London. 

The dilemma was a serious one for anybody 
to find himself in, and was only another con¬ 
vincing proof of the fact that honesty is always 
the best policy. Handel, though a great and 
a good man, made a serious mistake in 
breaking his promise to the Elector, and his 
misdeed certainly descended on his own head 
in most exemplary fashion. The king came 
to England, and Handel at once found him¬ 
self out of favour. But after enduring this 
for some time, unlike many men who would 
have sunk under the withdrawal of the royal 
smile, Handel with his very practical instincts 
set to work to remedy the mischief done, and 
to achieve if possible his reinstatement into 
the good graces of his royal master. To 
effect this he had recourse to a stratagem. 
Everything, they say, is fair in love and war, 
and certainly between George I. and Handel 
at this moment there was war of the most 
implacable character, though so far as the 
composer was concerned it was not of his 
seeking. The stratagem was suggested by the 
fact of the king being very fond of excursions 
on the Thames, and delighting to gather 
around him on these occasions all the most 
brilliant company of the Court. One day 
Handel heard that His Majesty intended to 
have a specially grand water-party, to which 
a large number of guests had been invited. 
The composer accordingly arranged with the 
royal chamberlain that a barge full of 
musicians should follow 7 the royal boat as a 
most appropriate appendage to the pleasure 
of the hour, and as likely to furnish a great 
attraction to the w r ater-party in general. For 
this bargeful of musicians Handel wrote a 
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selection of most beautiful music, such as 
would have won the sympathies and interest 
of “ the most savage breast,” to quote the 
words of Shakespere, let alone the interest 
and attention of King George I., who was a 
very fair connoisseur in the art, and boasted 
that he could appreciate good music when he 
beard it. The players were carefully practised 
in the music until they could perform it to 
perfection ; and on that eventful afternoon, 
with the sun shining and the trees blooming 
along the banks of the Thames, the procession 
of boats started, with the barge full of 
musicians behind the royal boat exactly as 
Handel had arranged. 

The mysterious secret was well kept. No 
one knew what was coming, until all of a 
sudden from the surface of the blue water 
there arose a charming and melodious sym¬ 


phony, which arrested immediately the atten¬ 
tion of all. The king was delighted beyond 
everyone with the music, which he listened to 
with ravishment, the boats proceeded, and the 
concert continued. There were twenty-five 
pieces in all, and each more beautiful than the 
one preceding it. There was never such an 
adornment to a water-party, for the very good 
reason that such “ water-music ” was never 
penned before nor will be again. 

At last the king had the curiosity to inquire 
the name of the composer, and a special mes¬ 
sage was probably sent to the musicians’ barge 
to gain that information. But when word was 
sent that the author of the music was the 
execrable Handel, the dishonest fellow who 
had played the truant, the king could not 
restrain his ill-humour for awhile, and averred 
that though he liked the concert, he could 


not like the composer. Ultimately, however, 
better counsels obtained the ascendency in 
the royal breast, and George was fain to con¬ 
fess that rogue as Handel was, he yet could 
write such music as almost made amends for 
his roguery. He then hinted that possibly he 
might be reconciled with the composer, in 
return for the beautiful strains which had 
given him such pleasure during the afternoon, 
and with that end in view Handel was invited 
to the king’s private apartments shortly after, 
to accompany a sonata of Geminiani’s, in 
which his Majesty was interested. On the 
latter occasion a complete reconciliation was 
effected between the two, and the king, to 
evince that all rancour had departed from 
him, bestowed on Handel a pension of ^200 a 
year, but bade him play the truant no more. 

(To be continued .) 
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By EGLANTON THORNE, Author of “ Aldyth’s Inheritance,” “The Studio Mariano,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE BAZAAR. 



HEN at last 
the day 
fixed for the 
bazaar arrived, the 
weather proved all 
that the most sanguine 
could have anticipated. 
It was brilliant without 
being over-warm, for a delightful breeze 
from the sea tempered the sun’s heat. 
The sea was beautifully blue, and broke 
in crisp, white-crested waves upon the 
sands. Such a day could not fail to 
tempt visitors to St. Anne’s. Fortune 
seemed to smile upon the undertaking 
that had cost so many busy hours and 
so much anxious preparation. 

Despite the brightness of the day, 
Juliet’s spirits were somewhat dashed 
when she learned that her mother had 
awoke that morning with so bad a head¬ 
ache that she feared it would be im¬ 
possible for her to be present at the 
opening of the bazaar. 

u The room is sure to be very warm 
and crowded,” said Mrs. Tracy, “and 
you know that I can hardly at any time 


endure a close room without turning 
faint. I am very sorry, for I had 
counted on being there.” 

“So am I very sorry,” said Juliet; 
“ but you must not think of it if you do 
not feel well enough. The bazaar will 
be open again to-morrow, but of course 
it will not be so nice on the second day. 
And I wanted you to see Lady Ernestine 
Whitehouse.” 

“Never mind, darling, you must tell 
me all about the opening. And you 
know I saw the decorations last evening, 
so I can picture the scene to myself. 
Now don’t loiter about me and get late. 
Mrs. Staines particularly desired all the 
stall-holders to be there by twelve 
o’clock.” 

Juliet went away to get ready. Her 
mother had persuaded her to wear white 
on the occasion, and when a little later 
Juliet came fully attired to bid her good¬ 
bye, Mrs. Tracy, as she surveyed her 
critically, was well-pleased with the 
result of her advice. The simple white 
frock and large white hat became Juliet 
charmingly. She wore no colour save 
that bestowed by a lovely cluster of half- 
opened pink roses which she had 
fastened in her belt. She looked a 
lovely vision of youth and happiness. 
Her mother smiled on her, and hugged 
to her heart the proud belief that there 
would not be another girl in the room to 
compare with her. 

“Good-bye, darling,” she said. “I 
hope you will have a happy time and 
sell lots of flowers.” 

As she lay back on her pillow Mrs. 
Tracy rejoiced to think that Juliet had 
so recovered her light-heartedness. The 
shadow of the past had fallen from her. 

When Juliet entered the schoolroom, 
so prettily draped and decked that the 
scholars could hardly have recognised 
it for the room in which at this hour they 
usually sat on hard benches droning out 
their lessons, Mrs. Staines welcomed 
her with a kiss. 

“How nice you look!” she said 
heartily. “ I am so glad we decided 
that you should have the flower-stall. 
In your white array you look like a 
flower yourself. See, here are your 


young assistants, Gwen and Gladys, 
waiting to receive your orders.” 

It had been finally arranged that 
instead of helping the Miss Browns 
Juliet should take charge of the flower- 
stall which, well placed at the further 
end of the room, added greatly to its 
picturesque appearance. Gwen and 
Gladys Owen, the doctor’s little daugh¬ 
ters, were to help her by carrying round 
“button-holes” for sale. 

Juliet was well-pleased with the de¬ 
partment assigned to her. She loved 
flowers, and had great skill in arrang¬ 
ing them. She meant to make her stall 
the most charming one in the room, 
attracting all comers by its beauty and 
perfume. 

“Most of the sellers are here now,” 
said Mrs. Staines as she peered round 
the room. “Everyone, indeed, except 
Mrs. Belsham. The train from Lytham 
must be late. However, her stall is all 
but ready, and she is bringingsome girls 
with her to help. They are the daughters 
of a clergyman, so are used to this kind of 
thing. They were to arrive from London 
yesterday. It is to be hoped they will 
not be very tired from their journey.” 

“ Oh, it is not such a very great 
journey,” Juliet said. 

She was not interested in what Mrs. 
Staines was saying. She felt no curiosity 
respecting the girls from London. She 
was absorbed in contemplating a stock 
of plants which had been sent in that 
morning for her stall, and considering^ 
how she could display them to the best 
advantage. After a brief deliberation 
she set to work with eager energy, 
massing together gorgeous geraniums, 
snowy lilies, purple petunias, heliotrope, 
carnations, roses, of hues varying from 
deepest crimson to palest cream, with 
fuchias, sweet williams, mignonette and 
the humbler products-of cottage gardens. 
Her stall was soon aglow with colour, 
and when she had finished it presented 
the appearance of one huge bouquet. 

Wholly occupied by her task, Juliet 
had not observed wTiat was going on at 
the other stalls. She had walked back¬ 
ward some paces from her stall, and 
was critically observing its general elfect. 
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when suddenly she turned, drawn by 
the subtle attraction of another’s gaze, 
and found herself meeting the glance of 
Frances Hayes, who was standing beside 
Mrs. Belsham’s stall at the distance of a 
few yards. 

Juliet was greatly startled at seeing 
so unexpectedly her former schoolfellow. 
Her first impulse was to advance and 
greet her as an old friend. She made a 
step forward with this intent; but in¬ 
stantly Miss Hayes’ glance became 
stony and contemptuous ere she de¬ 
liberately turned on her heel and pre¬ 
sented her back to Juliet’s gaze. Juliet 
saw her say something to a girl beside 
her. This girl turned and looked 
curiously at Juliet, and Juliet recognised 
her as a younger daughter of the Hayes 
fa mil}*. 

Juliet turned hot and then cold. She 
went quickly behind her stall and busied 
herself in setting in order the less pre¬ 
sentable plants which had been thrust 
out of sight there. Her hands were 
steady, her movements deliberate. She 
was trying to persuade herself that it 
did not matter, that she did not mind, 
striving to nerve herself to face the 
inevitable with indifference ; but already 
she foresaw that the day’s engagement 
was to yield her not pleasure but pain. 

Frances Hayes had lost no time in 
gaining the ear of her hostess. 

“ Mrs. Belsham,” she said, drawing 
her aside, “ it is that same girl.” 

“What same girl, my dear ? ” asked 
Mrs. Belsham, preoccupied with many 
small cares. 

“That Miss Tracy. Do you not 
remember that you were speaking of her 
last night, and I told you of the girl of 
that name who used to live in our 
neighbourhood and behaved so disgrace¬ 
fully ? Well, this is the very girl! ” 

“ What, the girl who ran away with the 
music-hall singer, who afterwards com¬ 
mitted forgery, and your mother saw them 
together at Dover ? Oh, you cannot 
mean that our Miss Tracy is that girl ? ” 

“ She is indeed. I am not likely to be 
mistaken, since I went to school with 
her, though I assure you I am not proud 
of that fact. Of course we had nothing 
to say to her after she behaved in such a 
manner. Most people cut her, I believe, 
and her family soon found it desirable to 
leave London. The sisters took a school 
at Leeds. Mamma was very sorry for 
them, for they were quite different from 
Juliet—as steady as old Time. We 
thought that Juliet and her mother had 
settled somewhere not far from them, but 
I had no idea it was at St. Anne’s.” 

“Well, I never!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Belsham, “I feel as if I could not believe 
it. Such a nice lady-like girl as she 
seems.” 

“Oh, she knows how to make the best 
of herself; she was always like that,” 
said Frances vaguely. “And she had 
money left her by an uncle, so that she 
could do pretty much as she liked. 
Mamma thought it a great pity, for it 
only made her more vain and wilful.” 

So spake Frances Hayes, who being- 
undeniably plain, thick-set, and heavy¬ 
looking was well secured by nature from 
the temptations which had beguiled poor 
Juliet. 


Mrs. Belsham was sorry to hear such 
‘an account of Juliet Tracy, to whom she 
had taken rather a liking. But the 
sorrow was not deep enough to lead her 
to keep silence on the subject. She was 
an ardent lover of gossip, and she easily 
persuaded herself that it was her duty to 
tell Mrs. Staines the startling facts she 
had learned. The effect of her news on 
the vicar’s wife was so marked that Mrs. 
Belsham could not resist the temptation 
to seek further manifestations of the 
sensation it could create. She imparted 
the story of Juliet’s past to every lady of 
her acquaintance in the room, taking 
care however to beg each one not to 
mention it. Nor were Frances Hayes and 
her sister more reticent as they made the 
acquaintance of the young ladies present. 
Juliet speedily became aware of curious 
glances cast at her covertly, and perceived 
various signs of a desire to shun her 
company evinced by those who a little 
while before had worked with her as 
pleasant comrades. 

Mrs. Staines, whenever she had 
occasion to address her, spoke in a con¬ 
strained and official way; Mrs. Owen 
looked uneasy when she saw her little 
girls with Juliet, and kept them by herself 
as much as possible ; the Misses Brown 
had not leisure even to cast a glance in 
Juliet’s direction, much less to come and 
admire her stall as they had promised to 
do as soon as she had finished arranging 
it. As the hour at which the bazaar was 
to open approached, Juliet felt herself 
completely isolated by the other workers. 
No one praised the result of her efforts ; 
no one displayed the least interest in her 
stall. She stood alone amidst her 
flowers, for Gwen and Gladys had been 
sent by their mother to stand near the 
door with theirbaskets of ‘ ‘ button-holes. ’ * 

The old spirit of defiance was stirring 
in Juliet’s heart. Her face was almost 
as white as her frock ; but her expression 
was one of proud and studied indifference. 
Only once, as she bent over her dainty 
bouquets, did her lips quiver and tears 
spring to her eyes. The emotion came 
with the thought of her mother. 

“Oh,” she said to herself, “how 
thankful I am that she could not come ! 
She would have seen ; she would have 
understood at once ; and it would have 
hurt her so.” 

Lady Ernestine Whitehouse arrived 
punctually to the hour. She was the 
young wife of a much esteemed local 
magnate, Sir Richard Whitehouse of 
Ainsdale Priory, a fine old dwelling and 
estate some seven miles from St. Anne’s. 
She was also the daughter of an earl 
and, despite her low stature and quiet, 
simple manner, there was an unconscious 
dignity and impressiveness in her bear¬ 
ing which seemed to demonstrate her 
high birth. But her goodness of heart 
and strong, fearless character gave her 
a truer claim to distinction than rank 
could bestow. ‘ ‘ Noblesse oblige ' ’ might 
have been her motto, so truly did she 
obey the precept. Her benevolence, her 
large-hearted sympathy, her delicate tact 
made her beloved by all who came in 
contact with her. For no good work was 
her aid besought in vain. She was un¬ 
tiring in her industry and energy, and 
courageous in battling for the right. 


Not in the neighbourhood of the Priory 
alone ; but in the wider circle of London 
society she was known as a brave 
champion of the weak and oppressed, a 
dauntless assailant of the evils of society, 
and an ardent believer in the power of 
Christianity to purify and redeem every 
region of individual or national life. 

Juliet had heard much of Lady Ernest- 
tine and felt considerable interest in her. 
She had never caught more than a pass¬ 
ing glimpse of her, and she had been 
looking forward to the opportunity of 
seeing her at the bazaar. She had pre¬ 
pared an exquisite little bouquet, which 
she meant to present to her ladyship 
when, on her tour of inspection, she 
reached the flower-stall. But now this 
anticipated pleasure was dashed like the 
rest. 

The room was well filled when Lady 
Ernestine entered it, accompanied by a 
party of guests who had driven with her 
from the Priory. In a clear musical 
voice, Lady Ernestine made the briefest 
of speeches, declaring the bazaar open 
and commending its -wares to the assem¬ 
bled public. Then escorted by Mrs. 
Staines she passed slowly from stall to 
stall, making some purchase at each. 
Such of the stall-holders as were unknown 
to her ladyship Mrs. Staines was careful 
to present to her, and she received each 
with the charming grace of manner which 
had largely conduced to make her the 
popular woman she was in society despite 
what some of her associates called her 
“ terrible fads.” 

Juliet’s heart beat more quickly as 
Lady Ernestine on her round approached 
the spot where she stood. Her face 
grew more colourless than before and a 
nervous tremor seized her. But it was 
not Lady Ernestine who occasioned it. 
There seemed nothing to fear from that 
strong, kind face, which, without being 
beautiful, was exceedingly winsome, it 
was the cold, inflexible expression which 
Mrs. Staines’ countenance had taken on 
which made Juliet tremble. 

Yes, it was as she had expected. As 
they came up to her stall Mrs. Staines 
with curious dexterity contrived to turn 
her shoulder upon Juliet and to interpose 
her own person between her and Lady 
Ernestine, whose attention she directed 
to the two little girls who now came for¬ 
ward with their button-holes. Lady 
Ernestine kissed Gwen and Gladys and 
accepted the lovely posy they offered her. 
She was charmed with the children ; but 
she presently turned to give a glance at 
the pretty girl who stood a little with¬ 
drawn, her eyes bent on the plants which 
she was nervously lifting and replacing 
without knowing what she did. Though 
she did not raise her eyes, Juliet knew 
that Lady Ernestine spoke to Mrs. 
Staines. Instinctively the girl divined 
that inquiry was being made concerning 
he^and as she imagined how Mrs. Staines 
would reply to such a query her cheeks 
suddenly flamed with colour. 

Whatever the words were which Mrs. 
Staines uttered almost in a whisper, they 
brought a look of perplexity to Lady 
Ernestine’s face. Mrs. Staines would 
have drawn heron ; but she paused and 
after an observant glance at Juliet, moved 
deliberately to her side. 


HER OWN WAY .. 
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“What a lovely palm that is ! ” she 
said in her soft, low voice, “ I really 
must have it, for I have not one like it in 
my conservatory. What is the price, 
please ? ” 

“ Five shillings,” replied Juliet. 

“ It is a beauty,” said Lady Ernestine 
as she opened her purse. “If you can 
put it on one side for me, I will send my 
servant for it presently. How very pretty 
your stall is ! I would rather have this 
one than any other in the room. It must 
be so delightful to sell flowers.” 

They were simple words but, uttered 
with a winning smile and kindly glance, 
they came like a burst of sunshine on 
poor Juliet in her gloomy, frozen mood. 
Whatever had been the nature of Mrs. 
Staines’ communication, it had not made 
Lady Ernestine feel it impossible to 
speak to her. A load was lifted from 
her heart, and the solace of the lady’s 
smile and gentle accents lingered there. 
But Mrs. Staines felt uncomfortable as 
she went on her way. Lady Ernestine 
had not taken her hint as she had 
expected. 

A few minutes later, Juliet, with a leap 
of the heart, caught sight of someone in 
the room, whom she had certainly not 
expected to see there. This it seemed 
was to be a day of surprises. 

Sir Richard Whitehouse had just en¬ 
tered the room accompanied by a tall, 
broad-chested, stalwart-looking clergy¬ 
man. Juliet recognised in a moment 
the strong, rugged features of Arthur 
Mainprice. 

Sir Richard turned to greet an ac¬ 
quaintance, and Mr. Mainprice stood 
looking curiously around him on the 
bus}- scene with the air of one who found 
himself a stranger there. Suddenly his 
eyes lighted on Frances Hayes, and 
Juliet, with a throb of pain, saw him go 
forward smilingly to greet her. Flappily 
some customers now claimed Juliet’s 
attention, and she was too busy for the 
next ten minutes to have time to watch 
Mr. Mainprice’s movements. 

He stood chatting with Frances Hayes 
for some minutes ere he perceived that 
another old acquaintance was present. 
Frances did not see the little start he 
gave, nor the look of pleasure that came 
into his eyes ere he said— 

“ Can I be mistaken ? That is surely 
Miss Tracy I see over there at the 
flower-stall! ” 

“Yes, it is that girl,” said Frances. 
“ Fancy our finding her here ! None of 
the people knew anything of her history 
till we enlightened them.” 

“May I ask how you enlightened 
them ? ” 

“ Oh, we told them a few facts about 
her which made them open their eyes— 
how badly she behaved, and how she 
was talked about in our neighbourhood, 
and all that, you know. It was only 
right they should know it.” 

The last words were uttered with some 
nervousness. There was a look in Mr. 
Mainprice’s eyes which made Frances 
uneasy. 


“ Do you mean that it was kind and 
Christian to repeat that sad story, which 
she would naturally wish forgotten?” 
he asked with sternness. “ Was it kind 
to her ? ” 

“Oh, of course she would not wish 
people to know it,” said Frances, look¬ 
ing annoyed; “but I don’t think it is 
right that she should be received here 
under false pretences.” 

“Really! ” he said, raising his eye¬ 
brows. “I don’t know where the false 
pretences are; but I am exceedingly 
glad to see my friend, Miss Tracy, 
again. Excuse me, I must go and speak 
to her.” 

The next moment he was by Juliet’s 
side, greeting her with a heartiness which 
was intensified by his quick perception 
that she was being wounded and slighted 
by the people with whom she was asso¬ 
ciated in this Christian work. It was 
impossible for Juliet to hide how she 
was thrilled and gladdened by his warm 
hand-clasp and cordial greeting. 

“ I am so glad to see you again, Miss 
Tracy,” he said. “ I have often wished 
that we might meet ; but I have not 
been to town since I came north, and I 
did not know that you had left London.” 

“We have lived at St. Anne’s for 
more than a year,” Juliet said. 

“ Mrs. Tracy is well, I trust ? She is 
not here ? ” 

“ No ; to-day she has one of her bad 
headaches ; but she has been stronger on 
the whole since we came to St. Anne’s.” 

“ I should like to call on her one da} r , 
if 1 may. My sister and I are staying 
for a few days at the Priory. You re¬ 
member my sister, who lives in Paris ?” 

Juliet flushed deeply as she replied in 
the affirmative. He was vexed with 
himself for awakening a painful memory. 

“ Do you like St. Anne’s ? ” he asked 
quickly. “ Have you made friends 
here ? ’ ’ 

“We have no friends,” said Juliet, 
with emphasisf “but my mother and I 
are happy in our little home. We do 
not desire society.” 

He saw that he was intensifying her 
bitter emotions. Could he do nothing 
to comfort her ? 

“ Have you been introduced to Lady 
Ernestine Whitehouse ? ” he asked. 

“ I have not,” Juliet replied, with the 
slightest upward movement of the head. 
“ I was not deemed worthy of that 
honour.” 

The next minute Mr. Mainprice was 
hastening across the room to where Lady 
Ernestine stood, near the door, saying a 
few words to Mrs. Staines ere she took 
her departure. 

“Can you spare me five minutes?” 
he asked, addressing her with the con¬ 
fidence of a friend. “ I have unex¬ 
pectedly found a friend here, whom I 
should be glad to introduce to you.” 

“What, that charming girl at the 
flower-stall ? ” asked Lady Ernestine, 
who had observed him talking with 
Juliet. “ I shall be delighted to make 
her acquaintance.” 


As they walked up the room together 
he had time to give her a hurried ex¬ 
planation of Juliet’s miserable position. 
Lady Ernestine esteemed him so highly, 
that it was enough for her that he wished 
to befriend this girl. Presently all eyes 
that cared to turn in that direction saw 
Lady Ernestine chatting in the pleas¬ 
antest manner with the vendor of flowers. 

“You must really come and see us at 
the Priory, Miss Tracy,” she was say¬ 
ing. “ I understand that you know Miss 
Mainprice. Could you come to us on 
Friday afternoon ? We have invited 
a few friends to an informal garden- 
party, and Miss Mainprice has promised 
to tell us something of her work in Paris. 
Now don’t decline till you have thought 
more of it,” she protested, as Juliet, 
taken by surprise, and shrinking from 
the visit proposed, though conscious of 
the kindness which prompted the invita¬ 
tion, tried to falter out an excuse. “ We 
can send a carriage for you, and I hope 
your mother will be well enough to ac¬ 
company you. I will send her a card, 
trusting she will excuse the brief notice.” 

Juliet could only murmur her thanks. 
Then suddenly she remembered the bou¬ 
quet, which in her disappointment she 
had put out of sight. She brought it 
forward now and begged Lady Ernestine 
to accept it. 

“ I wanted to give it to you before,” 
she said simply; “but I had not the 
courage.” 

“Am I so formidable?” asked Lady 
Ernestine, laughing. “How good of 
you to think of giving it to me ! The 
flowers are exquisite, and those Marechal 
Niel roses are my special adoration. 
Now mind, I expect to see you on 
Friday,” she said, loud enough for all 
in the immediate neighbourhood to hear, 
as she shook hands with Juliet. “You 
must not disappoint me.” 

Then, accompanied by Mr. Mainprice, 
she walked down the room to join her 
husband, who was awaiting her at the 
door. 

The selling went on merrily after her 
departure. Juliet had no difficulty in 
disposing of her flowers. She was as 
busy as possible for some time ; but not 
so busy that she failed to observe a 
difference in the atmosphere about her. 
Mrs. Staines came presently to ask how 
she was getting on, and if she would not 
like some one to relieve her whilst she 
took a cup of tea. The other stall¬ 
holders also dropped their air of aloof¬ 
ness, having speedily come to the con¬ 
clusion that Miss Hayes’ story was 
probably exaggerated, and perhaps ma¬ 
licious. Anyhow, it could not much 
matter what Miss Tracy did so long ago 
since Lady Ernestine Whitehouse was 
disposed to make so much of her. 

Thus the day ended for Juliet better 
than she could have hoped a little while 
before, and she was able to return to 
her mother in fair spirits, though its 
strangely-mingled experiences had left 
their impress on her mind. 

(To be concluded.) 
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MORE ABOUT ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

By LADY WILLIAM LENNOX. 


I wish to supplement the excellent remarks 
made by K. G. in The Girl’s Own Paper for 
January, upon the “ Art of Accompanying,” by 
a few observations on the same subject, dealing 
however, not only with accompaniments to 
songs, but to stringed instruments as well, and 
also going a little into the question of con¬ 
certed chamber music in which the piano takes 
part. 

The faults specially mentioned by K. G. are 
the bad habit of “ giving the note,” the attempt 
to lead instead of following the voice, the in¬ 
attention to marks of expression, whether as 
regards volume of tone or increase or diminu¬ 
tion in the time, and finally, the general want 
of a sympathetic understanding with the singer, 
so that a perfect ensetnble is impossible. 

Most sincerely do I echo each and all of 
these grounds for complaint, one or other of 
which constantly destroys the beauty of songs 
at amateur, and sometimes at professional, 
concerts. The player goes steadily on with no 
more feeling apparently than a metronome, 
giving the vocalist barely time to breathe in 
the more rapid passages, and then crawling 
at a snail’s- pace over perhaps three bars, in 
strict time maybe, but quite oblivious of the 
fact that the voice has to be sustained on one 
note all the while, and utterly regardless of any 
signs that it cannot hold out to the bitter 
end unless that end is somewhat hastened. 

On the other hand, the accompanist may 
decide within himself that the long note is too 
much for the voice, and so he cuts it short off 
and dashes into the next bar, to the destruction 
of the song and the dire confusion of the 
singer Have we not all suffered more or less 
as audience on such occasions, or from being 


ourselves—I cannot say accompanied, but 
dragged back or driven along by one of the 
tribe ? 

At the same time it must be remembered 
that all vocalists are not infallible, and it 
happens sometimes that real service may be 
done by a timely hint conveyed by the piano, 
even to the extent of “giving the note,” sup¬ 
posing it to be an extra high one, or at an 
unusual and difficult interval from the last. I 
have known a song saved, so to speak, by the 
merest touch on a note which was hard for 
the singer to make sure of, and I have heard 
a man say to his accompanist, “ I can sing 
anything when you play for me,” the reason 
being that the vocalist was shaky about time 
always, and was regularly kept in order, not 
obtrusively but with great tact and judgment, 
by the player. The truth is a good accom¬ 
panist is a rara avis , and like a poet, is 
“ born, not made,” for although practice will 
do a good deal, it will never give that intuition 
which feels what the singer can and will do, 
before he does it, nor that readiness which, as 
K. G. says, is so essential to meet any 
emergency. 

All these remarks apply equally well to in¬ 
strumental music, and I am led to speak of it 
particularly, because I was at an amateur con¬ 
cert lately where the songs—of course—and 
two instrumental pieces were ruined by a per¬ 
former on the piano ; one was a duet, and I 
pitied the bass, as it toiled on trying in vain 
to be heard. The other piece was a trio for 
violin, ’cello, and piano. That was much 
worse, for the strings had no chance against 
the hammers which went on bang, bang, till I 
wondered something did ’not break. Even 


good artistes hardly recognise the power of the 
piano as compared with that of stringed in¬ 
struments, nor how sounds produced by per¬ 
cussion stand out clear and distinct above 
those caused by drawing the bow. The 
consequence is that when a pianist gets carried 
away by the music, he is very apt, in “ bringing 
out his part,” to overpower the ’cello or violin, 
and thus spoil the effect as a whole. 

It is delightful to hear, as one does at an 
absolutely first-class performance, the perfect 
balance of the parts, no instrument coming 
unduly to the front, or lifting up its voice 
except in a solo passage; but these virtues of 
complete harmony and self-abnegation are 
rare to find, unless under the conditions just 
mentioned, such for instance as occur when 
trios and quartettes are played in St. Tames’s 
Hall. J 

But again, I must observe that, setting aside 
the first flight, violinists and ’cellists are not 
infallible any more than are singers, and there 
are moments when prompt measures on the 
part of the piano are necessary, especially 
in a duet when, should a mistake happen with 
the other instrument, as it may easily in turn¬ 
ing the page perhaps, all depends upon the 
acumen of the pianist and his quickness in 
either filling up a blank or skipping a few 
notes in order to keep exactly with his com¬ 
panion. 

People imagine that to accompany, or to 
take part in a simple piece is easy, whereas 
nothing is more terrifying to a musician than 
to hear the confident “ do you want an accom¬ 
panist ? I will play for you,” when he has 
had no experience 'of the capabilities of the 
volunteer. 



COUSIN MONA. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Little Miss MufFet,” etc. 


CHAPTER III. 

TWO LETTERS. 

“Let us be lambs in disposition towards 
each other.”— Aristophanes. 


When Mr. Crampton called the next 
afternoon, I informed him of our pro¬ 
posed arrangement as briefly as possible. 
I thought he looked at me a little in¬ 
quisitively, when I told him that Joyce 
would go to “ The Pines.” 

“You are quite sure that you wish 
this.-’” he asked, as he shuffled his 
papers a little nervously together, but I 
managed to evade this question. 

“ It is quite settled,” I went on, “ but 
Joyce must not go to ' The Pines ’ yet, 
until all danger of infection is over, so 
[ suppose we must just stop on here.” 
But Mr. Crampton hesitated a good deal 
over this ; he would write to Mrs. Gregory 
and get his instructions ; he was not at 
all sure that she would wish us to remain 
at Heathcote Street. There was some 
talk of taking a house at Brighton until 
after Christmas. No one ’ else had 


taken the fever, and the boy was recover¬ 
ing fast; he thought it very probable 
that Miss Joyce would be asked to join 
them as they passed through London, 
and he would let us know this later on. 

Joyce was very quiet that afternoon, 
and scarcely opened her lips. I think 
the lawyer’s keen looks and sharp 
questioning alarmed her. When I went 
outside with Mr. Crampton he rather 
surprised me. 

“I suppose this is the best arrange¬ 
ment that can be made,” he said a little 
gruffly; “ but I wish you could both live 
with Mrs. Gregory—nice motherly 
woman, and plenty of young life ; they 
are quiet folk down at Cromford.” 

“Yes—I am afraid so, but I have 
never seen either of my cousins. I believe 
Mr. Gordon is a very clever man.” 

“Yes, he is a bit of a book-worm, 
but I don’t know the line he takes ; well, 
well, my dear young lady, we must just, 
make the best of things ; . it is not all 
gold that glitters, and perhaps Miss 
Joyce will not have the best of it in the 
end.” And then he shook my hand very 


heartily and went off, and I think I felt 
all the better for this blunt consolation. 
We received two letters the next day. 
Joyce read hers with manifest delight. 

It was really a very kind letter that 
Cousin Sophy sent, and only a good- 
hearted woman could have written it. 

“You two poor dears,” it began, 
“ how sorry I am for 3^0u, but I know 
Rwfa will find a kind friend in Miss 
Gordon, and I hope, will be very com¬ 
fortable, for who could help being kind 
to two poor motherless girls. Never 
mind, my pet, you shall be my child 
now, and you will have Louie and Bee 
and Ada for your own sisters; they 
have always been so fond of you, and 
so have the boys. ' Oh, mother, I do 
hope Jo) r ce will be the one to come ; ’ 
3 r es, actually Charlie said that, but you 
must not let Rufa know this.” 

But Joyce had already stumbled on 
this unlucky sentence, and had half read 
it before she saw her mistake. “ Dear 
Rufa, I am sure she is as good as 
gold, though the boys will call her prim 
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and particular, but there, boys will be 
boys, and you were always their 
favourite. 

“ Now, my dear child, I must tell you 
that we have taken a house at Brighton 
for the winter. My husband is not quite 
satisfied with the sanitary arrangements 
at ‘ The Pines ; ’ you know what a craze 
he has on all matters of hygiene, and 
now Wilfred’s illness has frightened 
him, though the dear boy certainly 
caught the fever at school, I am positive 
on that point. 

“ We shall leave him behind under 
Mrs. Paton’s care ; she is an admirable 
creature, don’t you remember how she 
nursed Huey in the measles. We are 
coming up with the children, bag and 
baggage, next Tuesday, and shall spend 
one night at the Grosvenor Hotel, and if 
you will be with us by luncheon on 
Wednesday, we will go down by the 
Pullman. 

“ I hope dear Rufa w 7 ill come too, it 
will be delightful to have a glimpse of 
her.” 

44 With fondest love, 

44 Your affectionate cousin. 

“ Sophia Louisa Gregory.” 

4 ‘ Isn’t it a dear letter,” and Joyce 
actually kissed it with a sort of rapture, 
and then she caught my eye and 
coloured up. 

44 I wish I had not read Charlie’s 
unlucky speech, but you don’t really 
mind, do you, Rufa; you know Miss 
Jackson liked you best, and so did 
many of the girls ; the boys are always 
so full of their nonsense; it is just 
blarney, as I tell Charlie.” 

44 You need not apologise,” I re¬ 
turned coldly, 44 1 am quite aware that 
none of the Gregory boys cared for me, 
they have shown me that plainly enough. 
Now if you will be quiet for a moment 
I will read my letter.” But to Joyce’s 
manifest disappointment I did not read 
it aloud. 

But before I commenced I regarded 
the grey paper and pointed angular 
handwriting with marked disfavour. I 
was somewhat critical on the subject 
of caligraphy, and thought that nothing 
could surpass my dear Miss Jackson’s 
bold, beautiful handwriting. 

44 The Hermitage. 

44 Upper Cromford. 

44 My dear Rufa,” it began. 

44 Your letter has just reached me and 
I have read it to my brother. 

44 That man is born to trouble is obvious 
to the youngest of us. You have in¬ 
formed me, very briefly, it is true, but 
with the utmost propriety and good feel¬ 
ing that you have accepted the shelter 
of our roof, at least for a time, for I am 
quite aware that a change of arrange¬ 
ment may be possible when you are jmur 
own mistress, but until then I will do my 
best to make you comfortable. 

44 I think it will put matters on a 
better footing if I mention one or two 
things before we meet. First, that we 
have very small means, and that you 
must not expect luxuries while you are 
with us, and, secondly, that my brother, 
partly on account of ill-health and his 
own studious habits, leads an exceed- 
ingly quiet life. 


44 1 am afraid that this will not appear 
a very attractive prospect to a young 
lady who has only just left school, but 
1 am old-fashioned enough to think that 
honesty is the best policy, and, as my 
old mother used to say, 4 forewarned is 
forearmed.’ What a weight of wisdom 
there is in one pithy proverb ! For my¬ 
self I have long learnt to be satisfied 
with small mercies, and not to expect 
miracles. 

44 If you will let me know the day you 
propose to come to us, and also the time 
of your train, I will meet you at the 
station. 

44 My brother unites with me in kind 
greeting. 

44 Your affectionate cousin, 

44 Mona Gordon. 

44 P.S.—Please remember you must 
change at Wokington—you need not 
give the porter more than twopence.” 

I read this letter twice over, and then 
I pushed it to Joyce. She made a wry 
face when she had finished it. 

44 How stiffly and oddly she writes— 
she must be a fussy old maid. I. am 
quite sure that I should not like her one 
bit. What a ridiculous postscript too! 
I am afraid she is stingy as well as dis¬ 
agreeable.” And as my opinion exactly 
coincided with Joyce’s, I thought it best 
to be silent. 

But for the rest of the day I remained 
in a gloomy unapproachable frame of 
mind. Joyce made more than one attempt 
to cheer me up, but she lost heart at 
last, and coaxed Miriam to take her to 
Hyde Park. During their absence I 
brooded over the fire in a perfect luxury 
of self-pity, and at last succeeded in 
fretting myself into a bad sick-head- 
ache. 

Joyce was very good to me for the 
remainder of the evening—physical suf¬ 
fering of any kind appealed to her 
sympathy. She sat by my side changing 
the wet rags on my forehead, or smooth¬ 
ing my hair with her soft fingers ; in¬ 
deed she almost cried over me at last. 

44 1 do wish Cousin Sophy would have 
us both,” she burst out suddenly. 44 1 
do hate the thought of that Gordon 
woman. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! if I could 
only be as good and unselfish as you !— 
but I can’t,” in a despairing voice, 44 it 
is not in me, and I must—1 must go to 
4 The Pines.’ ” 

Strange to say I never felt so fond of 
Joyce as I did then, she was really un¬ 
happy about me, I could see that the 
tears were running down her cheeks. 
Joyce always cried so beautifully, tears 
never disfigured her, her blue eyes just 
filled and brimmed over, like flowers 
distilling dew. I felt a genuine wish 
to comfort her. 

44 We must make the best of it, Joyce,” 
I said wearily, 44 things may be better 
than they seem. Cousin Mona may be 
eccentric and a little odd, but I may not 
dislike her after all; some people are 
not easy to know at first.” 

44 You must promise to write me full 
particulars of everything,” she returned 
eagerly ; 44 and if you are very unhappy, 
perhaps Cousin Sophy will invite you for 
a nice long visit. You will send me 
long letters, will you not, darling?” 


And when I agreed to this she seemed 
more content. 

The next day, as my head was better, 
we went to the British Museum. Joyce 
proposed it rather shyly at breakfast - 
time. “We must do something, you 
know,” she urged rather sensibly, 44 and 
we have no piano or books.” And when 
I. languidly acquiesced, she kissed me 
quite gratefully. 

Poor little Joyce, she was very 
charming those last few days, very 
sweet and winning, as though she 
wanted to make up to me for her one 
act of selfishness. And how pretty she 
looked, moving about our dull sitting- 
room ; her black dress only set off to 
perfection her fair skin and wavy golden 
hair. As Miss Jackson had said, she 
was so very young, and pretty, and then 
the girls had petted her so ! I am quite 
sure that her conscience pricked her now 
and then, for sometimes she would look 
at me rather mournfully, and then jump 
up from her seat and give me a hasty 
kiss. And when the last morning came, 
and we were waiting for the cab that was 
to take us and our luggage to Victoria, 
she came up and put her face against 
my shoulder. 

44 Oh, Rufa, dear, are you sure that 
}'ou forgive me for being such a selfish 
little brute ? ” 

44 Yes, of course, Joyce; and there is 
no need for you to call yourself names.” 

44 1 wish you had not reminded me 
about that doll, though. What a mean 
little child I must have been. Why did 
you not box my ears ? I am sure I 
heartily deserved it. And I never really 
cared for Patty. I liked my own one- 
eyed Clara so much better.” 

It was impossible to keep from laugh¬ 
ing, and yet in spite of her droll tone, 
Joyce was in earnest. I believe that 
act of baby-selfishness quite weighed on 
her conscience. She was a little huffy 
when I laughed. 

44 I wish you would be kind, Rufa,” 
she said in rather an injured voice, 
44 and not snub a person ; but you never 
will be nice—but I want you to be,” 
which in plain English meant that I did 
not respond to her sentimentality. 

But she recovered her temper when we 
got into the cab, and pointed out every 
object of interest on the way. As we 
were to have luncheon with Cousin Sophy, 
we drove straight to Victoria, and left 
our luggage in the cloak-room, and then 
went on to the Grosvenor. 

I think we both felt very young and 
small as the waiter ushered us into the 
immense drawing room, where w r e found 
Cousin Sophy in her bonnet sitting on 
one side of the big fireplace, and her 
eldest daughter Louise on the other. 

Cousin Sophy did not rise from her 
chair, but she welcomed us literally with 
open arms. She was rather stout 
and unwieldy, which indisposed her to 
any exertion, but her features were hand¬ 
some. She made Louise place chairs on 
each side of her, and kept squeezing our 
hands affectionately—the process would 
have been more satisfactory if Cousin 
Sophy’s soft plump hands had not been 
covered with rings. The head of a ruby 
serpent was embedded in my flesh at 
every kind pressure. 
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“My poor dear children,” she said 
over and over again ; “ my heart bleeds 
for you. Louise and I were talking 
about you just now — were we not, 
Louise—and Louise was saying—dear 
me, what were you saying, my love, for I 
have quite forgotten.” 

“ Nothing of any consequence, 
mamma”—and then I intercepted a 
very significant glance between her and 
Joyce. She was a very fine looking girl, 
and had her mother’s handsome features, 
but she had not inherited her mother’s 
geniality. Louise had an undemonstra¬ 
tive nature, and cared for few people; 
but Joyce was always a great favourite 
with her. 

Beatrix, or Bee as they used to call 
her, was more to my taste ; but when I 
asked after her, Cousin Sophy told us 
that she and the boys had gone to 
Brighton by a morning train. “ Louise 
and I had to go to Marshall and Snel- 
grove’s, so we decided to take the 
Pullman. Does your train leave before 
ours, Rufa ? ”—but when I answered in 
the negative, she seemed quite satisfied. 

But she was very kind to me, and 
drew me aside after luncheon for a little 
private conversation, and we sat down 
hand in hand by the window looking 
towards Eaton Square. 


“ My dear Rufa,” she said seriously, 
“ I do wish I could have mothered you as 
well as my little Joyce yonder ; but your 
cousin Ralph said that as we had three 
girls of our own, we could not possibly 
manage more than one more. And as 
he pointed out, the Gordons are just as 
near relations as we are.” 

“ Dear Cousin Sophy, of course ; I 
understand. Nothing on earth would 
have induced me to burden you ; I am 
only grateful to you for your kindness to 
Joyce.” 

“ Who could help being- kind to her, 
dear pet,” she returned, waving a kiss 
to the two girls. “She gets prettier every 
day; my Louise is devoted to her, and 
so are the boys and Bee ; and as for 
Ada, I believe the child worships her.” 

“I am quite sure it was a right 
decision,” I returned, gravely; but my 
cheeks were burning at that moment. 
“Joyce seems to belong to you already. 
She would have been miserable any¬ 
where else.” 

“Well, you maybe sure that we shall 
do our best for her,” returned the kind 
creature, tying her smart bonnet-string's 
in her usual careless fashion. “I do 
hope you will be happy, Rufa. Cromford 
is a very nice little place, and the sea- 
breezes will give you a colour ; you are far 


too pale, my love—at least I thought 
you looking pale during luncheon. I 
hope—I do hope you are not anemic ; 
thank heavens, all my girls are strono- 
and robust; they can walk any distance 
with their brothers.” 

I think I am strong,” I returned, 
soberly; but I am afraid Cousin Sophy 
did not believe me, for she sighed and 
then changed the subject. 

I was sure then, and I knew it for a 
certainty afterwards that it was not 
Cousin Sophy s fault that my home, 
too, was not to be at “The Pines,” 
Just as I was bidding them good-bye on 
the platform, she pressed a crumpled 
paper into my hand, which I found out 
afterwards contained a ten pound note— 
rather a welcome sight to a girl whose 
dress and pocket-money would be limited 
to twenty-five pounds a year. 

Joyce clung to me at the last in rather 
a pathetic manner. “Oh, Rufa, I do 
wish I were not going to leave you; I 
do wish I had been nicer.” But I could 
not answer her for the choking in my 
throat. Shall I ever forget that moment 
of terrible loneliness as Joyce stood 
waving her handkerchief from the win¬ 
dow of the Pullman car, and I remained 
on th'e platform alone. 

(To be contbmed.) 



By M. HEDDERWICK BROWNE. 


Lissom of limb, modest of mien, 

Is gentle brown-eyed Gwendoline, 
Scarce sixteen summers hath she seen. 


Around her like a mantle rare 
Doth fall her shower of burnished hair 
With ruddy gleamings here and there. 


So soft her voice yet silvern clear, 

It falls like music on the ear. 

Knowing no wrong she knows no fear. 

Like ripples on a summer lake 

The smiles upon her calm face break— 

Her sweet soul scarce yet is awake; 

It is as some shy half-blown flower 
That day by day and hour by hour 
Unfoldeth in a secret bower. 


Vague tender dreams at times do make 
Iier eyes a new strange wonder take, 

And tears through her long lashes break— 

Tears—not of joy, nor yet of pain, 

But twixt the two, like April’s rain, 

An angel’s cheek they would not stain. 

With half regret, I see each day, 

She puts some childish thing away, 

While grave thoughts mingle with the gay. 

And to myself I sigh and say 
“ Ah, well-a-day ! Ah, weli-a-day, 

That I could keep her young for aye!” 
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A LONG LANE. 

By LA PETITE. 



CHAPTER II. 

armer Cameron 
was never the 
same again after 
this tragedy. He 
made a show of 
not caring, but 
Vashti knew he 
fretted and would 
have given worlds 
to bring back 
t h e delinquent. 
LI o w e v e r, n o 
word or sign 
came from Susie, and as 
Mrs. Jenkins left the village 
for good, all hope of having 
news died away. 

Plazelnut Farm began to lose its air of 
prosperity, for its master spent more time in 
the market-town than was at all necessary 
and Robin discovered that he frequented the 
Pink Feathers, where the racing and drinking 
men of the place congregated. 

Naturally labourers and farm-servants mis¬ 


managed in the master’s absence, and Vashti, 
willing as she was, could not hold more reins 
in her hands than she already held. Her 
father seemed not to heed the neglect and 


extravagance, and by degrees sank into the 
same ways in spite of Vashti’s efforts to save 


him. 

Then at last the blow fell, and ruin stared 


them in the face. 

For a time the shock sobered him, but it 
was too late and he bitterly regretted his 
negligence that had brought them to this. 

He and Vashti were sitting in the house- 
place on the evening when he had made 
known to her the catastrophe, and she was 
trying with womanly unselfishness to comfort 
him, when a knock came to the door and 
Robin strode in. 

“Mr. Cameron,” he said without any 
conventional greeting, “ I’ve heard the news 
about Hazelnut Farm, an’ sure you’ll believe 
I’m down-right sorry for it. I’ve come to lay 
afore you a plan, which I trust you’ll take in 
the spirit in which it’s made. I’ve long 
loved your daughter Vashti, an’ told her so 
a twel-month back, but you were in trouble 
then an’ she wouldn’t leave you. Now I 
again ask her to many me, an’ as I doubt you 
find your strength failin’ an ’ull be glad of a 
rest, I ask you to come an’ live with us, for 
there’s room an’ to spare at Sweetbriar Home¬ 
stead, an’ Vashti, I know 7 , wall like it. If you 
both say Yes, I’ll be happier nor I can tell 
you, an’ if you both say No—I’ll stan’ your 
friend in some w 7 ay more to your likin’! ” 
He turned away after this honest manly 
speech as if to leave them free to choose, but 
Farmer Cameron stretched out his hands to 
him, exclaiming— 

‘ ‘ You’ve shown yourself a true friend alreacty, 
Robin, an’ 1’cl be glad to come an’ hide my 
head at Sweetbriar Homestead.” 

“An’ what does Vashti say?” asked 
Robin, looking towards her with a wistful 
smile. 

She gave no audible answ r er, but she 
managed to make him understand, and the 
little zephyr that had waited so long for this 
opportunity, hurried out of the door to im¬ 
part the news to the trees and flowers. 

A few days afterwards a wedding took 
place in the church, and another month saw 
Hazelnut Farm dismantled and Fanner 
Cameron established with his daughter and 
son-in-law. He did not long enjoy the rest 


and abundance at Sweetbriar Homestead, for 
his troubles and losses had broken him, and 
the day came when he lay dying w T ith Vashti 
and Robin beside him. 

“ I’d die easier,” he gasped, “ if I thought 
that some time or other you’d see Susie an’ 
tell her I forgave her at last.” 

Vashti bent over him as she answered, 
“ Maybe you’ll be first to see her after all, 
but if not, be sure I’ll deliver your message 
when we meet.” 

“ Mayhap you never wall,” he murmured. 

“Nay,” said Vashti, “’tis a long lane as 
has no turnin', an’ please God I’ll see my 
sister some day.” 

Pie made no answer, but shut his eyes, and 
Robin drew Vashti to the window, which 
opened where the sun was sinking in a glory 
of crimson and gold. 

Overhead the sky had assumed the aspect 
of night, and one diamond-like star shone 
sending its message of reassurance and peace 
to this work-a-day "world. 

A movement in the bed made them turn 
away from the picture, and Vashti flew to her 
father, reproaching herself for having for¬ 
gotten him for a minute. 

“Susie! You’ll not forget,” were his last 
■words, and as she wept her heart out on her 
husband’s shoulder, she registered a vow to 
fulfil his request. 


CHAPTER III. 

The years passed in shadow and shine, but 
Vashti never had a chance of performing her 
promise. 

Apart from this she had not a wish ungrati¬ 
fied, for her husband was devotion itself, and 
life calm and prosperous. The great sorrow 
of her married life was when her baby died, 
but Robin proved a comfort in that hour, 
putting his grief aside to assuage hers. 

Perhaps Vashti little knew how it cut him 
to the heart when the poor wee son and heir 
lay so quietly in the darkened room, while his 
mother was crying herself blind beside him, 
but the sorrow drew them the closer together, 
and strengthened their affection for each 
other. 

A period of peace followed, and although 
farming was not what it had been, still every¬ 
one was unprepared for the shock, when on 
Vincent’s death, the widow was discovered to 
be badly provided for. 

The homestead was sold, and Vashti took 
up her abode in a cottage in her old village 
hoping to be able to live there. Then a severe 
attack of rheumatic fever laid her low, and 
when she recovered she found herself prema¬ 
turely aged and bed-ridden, with her savings 
swallowed up by her illness, and thus it 
happened that Vashti became an inmate of the 
workhouse within sight of Hazelnut Farm, her 
old home. 

It was a social descent, but the reason why 
she fretted over it was because there seemed 
no chance of ever finding Susie, and though 
she murmured to herselt her favourite proverb 
“ It’s a long lane as has no turnin’,” yet in her 
heart she began to fear that this particular lane 
was the exception that proves the rule. 

Her bed (which small as it was, seemed too 
big for its inmate), stood next a window, which 
was a solace to her, as when the bare ward 
with its thirty beds became monotonous in her 
eyes, she could turn and study the bit of sky 
visible from it and escape the sights and sounds 
inseparable from a workhouse. 

She was allowed to wear her own little caps, 


and was as ever the pink of cleanliness and 
neatness, being looked on as the “show” 
person in the ward, who was specially pointed 
out to strangers. 

The bed next hers was occupied by a fat 
Irishwoman of the name of Biddy, who could 
have filled another bed as well, and was a trial 
to Vashti in some ways though they got on 
well together. 

She was quiet and good-tempered, very 
desirable and necessary virtues in Vashti’s eyes, 
so she was sorry when one morning the old thing 
died of heart-disease, brought on by a fit of 
laughter. 

As one grows older, one grows self-centred, 
so Vashti’s thought was “ how’ull this affect 
me ? ” 

Anxiously she looked for her favourite 
among the ladies who took it in turn to read 
or sing to the inmates, and presently saw her 
approaching. 

Miss Reynolds had a great desire to do good, 
but was rather over-awed by Vashti’s super¬ 
iority, and had never ventured to speak to her 
on religious subjects at all. 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Vincent,” she began, 
as she sat down by the bed. “ Isn’t it sad 
about Biddy ? ” 

“ Eh ! my dear, it ain’t so sad ’bout her as 
it is ’bout me,” said Vashti, a trifle sharply. 
“ Supposin’ I ’ave someone in that bed with a 
smelly disease, or a ’ackin’ cough, or a bad 
temper ? ” 

Miss Reyn olds was taken aback by this 
catalogue of evils, and murmured: “But 
perhaps you won’t have anyone like that.” 

“Ah! none can tell,” said Vashti, “so 
what I wants you to do is jest this. Go to the 
guardians an’ ask ’em on no account to give 
me a neighbour as has a smelly disease, a 
’ackin’ cough, or a bad temper. Do, my dear 
love! ” 

“ Oh! I couldn’t,” exclaimed the visitor, 
growing pink at the thought. “ I don’t know 
any of them, and they’d never attend to any¬ 
thing I said.” 

Vashti looked disappointed, and her visitor 
casting about in her mind for some means of 
comforting her, thought that here was an 
opportunity for getting in the “ word i 1 season,” 
she had often tried in vain to speak. 

“ There’s Someone who could do it for you 
if you asked Him,” she whispered. 

“ An’ who might that be, my dear ? ” asked 
Vashti, pricking up her ears. 

“God,” was the answer. “ You know 
prayer is a golden key to unlock the gates of 
heaven, so tell Him your fears exactly as you 
told me. That will be ever so much better 
than telling the guardians.” 

Vashti almost rose upright in her excitement, 
for religion had been to her something to be 
taken out on Sunday like her prayer-book, 
and she never dreamt of bringing it to bear on 
every-day wants. 

“My dear love, I couldn’t take sech a 
liberty,” she exclaimed, aghast at the idea of 
such a proceeding. 

Miss Reynolds in vain combated this Hew of 
the case, and at last had to go without having 
made any impression, but before she left she 
bent over her and said “Remember.” After 
she disappeared, Vashti turned to look out of 
her window, and pondered over the advice she 
had received. Her life had been as blameless 
as any human life could be, and yet here she 
was in a workhouse with the ambition of her 
youth unfulfilled. 

It did not look as if God would take notice 
of her, yet her visitor’s faith was not without 
effect, for the old eyes closed and Vashti’s lips 
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moved for the first time in her history in 
extempore prayer. 

Anyone might have smiled had they not 
cried over that petition, so quaint and so 
pathetic was it. 

“Dear Lord,” she began, “pardon the 
liberty, but don’t let ’em put anyone wi’ a 
smelly disease, a ’ackin’ cough, or a bad 
temper in the bed next mine, for Jesus’ sake. 
Amen,” and with that she fell asleep as 
sweetly as a child. 

When she awoke, a stir and confusion beside 
her made her look round to find that clean 
sheets were being put on the vacant bed in 
preparation for a new occupant, but pride 
forbad her showing curiosity on the subject. 
At last she turned to her window again 
determined to take no notice, and she adhered 
to this although she could hear them bringing 
in someone who was laid on the bed next hers. 

Presently the bustle subsided, the footsteps 
departed, and all was quiet save the laboured 
breathing beside her, and Vashti felt irritated 
by it and said to herself: “I hope her isn’t 
allays goin’ to breathe like that ! ” 

As if in answer to the thought it softened to 
a moaning sob which seemed more aggravating 
to the listener, who determined to speak her 
mind on the subject as soon as she found 
opportunity. 

At length she thought, “ I’ll jest turn round 
an’ make the best of it,” and with that she 
rolled over and gave a look at the new inmate. 

She could see little beyond a grey face 
surmounted by snow-white hair, but it was 
enough. 


The ward was startled by a cry and by the 
spectacle of Vashti Vincent bolt-upright in bed 
stretching out her arms towards the one next 
hers, and sobbing : “ Susie, have I found you 

at last ? Father forgave you, Susie, an’ told 
me to give you the message ! ” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Miss Reynolds entering the workhouse ward 
next day was conscious of the air of excitement 
pervading it before she saw any reason for it. 

Under her eyelashes she perceived that the 
bed next Vashti was occupied, but she took no 
notice, going from one to another in regular 
order, until one of the attendants stepped up to 
her and said, “Would you come to Mrs. 
Vincent, miss ? ” 

“ I am coming,” she replied. 

“ Oh ! but will you come to her at once ?” 
pleaded the messenger. “It’s very particular. ” 
Thus adjured the visitor obeyed, and kneeling 
beside the bed, whispered, “ So you have a 
new neighbour, Vashti ? ” 

Vashti was excited beyond measure, and 
looked almost young again as she exclaimed, 
“ Yes, my dear love. Jest give me both your 
hands an’ I’ll tell you all about it. I took the 
liberty of mentionin’ to the Lord about the 
’ackin’ cough, an’ the smelly disease, an’ the 
bad temper, an’ then jest left it to Him, an’ 
how do you s’pose He answered me ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” murmured her friend. 

“ Why, by sendin’ me my pretty sister Susie 


as married a scoundrel when she was sixteen, 
an’ we’ve never met since,” finished Vashti, 
triumphantly. 

Miss Reynolds turned and gazed at the 
pathetic face on her other side. 

There was no trace of the prettiness that had 
been the curse of Susie’s life, and she looked 
ten years older instead of younger than her 
sister, but to Vashti she was the same as ever, 
and tears rose to the listener’s eyes. 

“Her husband took her to' America an’ 
deserted her,” whispered Vashti, “so she 
worked her way back, an’ starved an’ struggled 
till she was too broken to do it any longer, an’ 
then God sent her to me in time to give her 
father’s message of forgiveness, an’ we are 
together at last. Eh ! but it’s a long lane as 
has no turnin’! ” 

Tears were falling down Miss Reynolds’ face 
like rain, so she failed to see the look that 
passed between the sisters of almost divine love 
on one side and wholly human regret on the 
other, but she rose from her seat murmuring a 
promise to come again soon. 

The pathos of it never decreased in her 
opinion, though she came every week till they 
died, to sit between them, holding a hand of 
each and sharing her gifts impartially between 
them. 

For seven years the two sisters so strangely 
reunited, lay side by side within sight of the 
home where they had spent their early life, and 
Vashti was the first to go, murmuring softly to 
herself her favourite proverb: “It’s a long 
lane that has no turning ! ” 

[the exd.] 


THE TOMATO: 

ITS ORIGIN, CULTIVATION, AND VARIETIES. 


PART II. 

Cultivation of the Tomato .—The rapidly 
growing taste for the Tomato in recent year's 
has caused its cultivation to proceed by leaps 
and bounds. The only form which was in 
the market not long since was the ugly, 
irregular crinkled fruit which now can only 
be disposed of at the lowest rates. It has 
increased in regularity of form and beauty, 
while for intensity and variety of colour the 
present-day tomatoes rival other table fruit, 
and many kinds are now solely grown for 
dessert purposes. In common with most 
other fruit the English growers hold a pre¬ 
eminence for quality and flavour admittedly 
unapproached outside our seas. The Ameri¬ 
cans grow fruit of larger size; the variety 
called Ponderosa (Fig. 7) has reached three 
pounds in weight, but such mammoths are 
not in favour with the English public, who 
prefer fruit which scales six or eight to the 
pound, high coloured and regularly spherical, 
to a corrugated monster, “ chamfered and 
bunched,” as Gerarde puts it, out of all 
comeliness. 

When grown under glass, with read) 7 access 
to the markets of large towns, there is no 
more lucrative, safe and assured crop. Given 
a fairly favourable season—that of 1893 was 
exceptionally so—its open-air cultivation under 
proper conditions is especially lucrative. At 
the low price of 2d. per pound an acre may 
produce a return of /.'200. A photograph 
lies before the writer of a plant self sown, 
and merely supported by a few stakes which 
bears a crop of upwards of twenty pounds, 
and this with an absence of attention. In 
moist and sunless seasons, the Tomato as an 


out-door crop is liable to failure in con¬ 
sequence of the attack of .the potato fungus 
Phytoplithora infestans, but after extensive 
trial, a remedy has been found which effectu¬ 
ally combats the attack. Mr. William Laxton 
writes me : “ It is certainly a splendid remedy 
if applied early and often enough.” There is 
another feature which makes its cultivation 
acceptable to the owners of suburban gar¬ 
dens, which it shares with the chrysanthemum 
among flowers. Its constitution shows no 
aversion to the impure air of towns. In such 
not very remote districts as Chelsea and 
Walworth, plants are grown in the open 
loaded -with fruit. Even the choicer kinds, 
which get exceptional prices, have this season, 
1893, been produced in good form, colour, 
and abundance in the trial grounds, at Chis¬ 
wick, of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
The drawings which accompany this article 
were made from fruit hanging on plants in an 
open border, the only shelter being a high 
wall on the north, and some shrubs on the 
east. It was once thought that fruit could 
only be produced by plants trained up a 
south wall, but such i's the abundant vitality 
of the tomato, that a crop may be looked for 
in any position in which the sun can get at 
the plants, for most of the day. There is no 
plant more easily grown, the difficulty is to 
keep its exuberant growths in check. ' With 
a little attention in staking or training, the 
pinching off of extra growths in the sides, 
and a supply of liquid manure when the plant 
is in heavy bearing, there need be little fear 
of a total failure. Some amount of heat is 
necessary to germinate the seed, and for 
those whose opportunities are restricted, a hot¬ 
bed of stable manure with a frame over it 


will be found sufficient to rear sturdy plants 
to meet the requirements of the amateur; and 
to meet the case of those who do not care to 
raise their own plants from the seed, a visit 
towards the end of May to Covent Garden 
or the local nurseryman will furnish them 
with plants of approved varieties hardened 
off for planting out. 

Open-air Cultivation. — The ground in 
which it is intended to grow tomatoes should 
be well trenched and manured in the au¬ 
tumn. It will be found in good condition to 
receive the plants about the end of May or 
the first week in June. Towards the'end 
of March the liot-bed should be ready for 
use. Sow the seed thinly in six-inch pots at 
this time. The pots should be clean and well 
drained. If the seed is new, sow about a 
score of seed in one pot, if older, more. Use 
fine sandy soil mixed with well rotted manure. 
If in very cold weather warm the soil with hot 
bricks buried in it for a time. The soil should 
be moist not wet. Cover the seed lightlv with 
soil and water gently from a fine hose. Cover 
each pot with glass and paper to exclude light. 
Seeds germinate best in darkness. Place 
within the frame on the hot-bed. 

A few words upon the best varieties to sow 
may not be out of place. As just indicated, 
all the varieties of Lycopersicum will in favour¬ 
able seasons ripen fruit in England out of 
doors, but by careful selection during a course 
of years, certain strains of tomatoes have been 
produced, which will bear better than others 
the vicissitudes of our climate. The end aimed 
at by the great seed houses which have given 
attention to this point, is the production of a 
strain of sturdy (close) growing dwarf, earlv 
fruiting plants, that the utmost advantage may 
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EARLIEST OF ALL. 


9.— SUTTON’S 
f red corrugated fruit. Ripens early, and is very 
One of the safest for open air cultivation.) 


FIG. 7. —“PONDEROSA” TOMATO. 

(A glossy red fruit , the largest grown. Drawn front a 
plant growing in the open air at Chiswick, 1893. 
Usually grown under glass. Of American deri¬ 
vation.) 


transplant into small pots. These 
should be clean and well drained. 
The soil should be a light loam 
with, say, a fourth part of well 
rotted leaf mould, neither too wet 
nor dry, and of the same tempera¬ 
ture as the frame from which the 
seedlings come. If using three- 
inch pots, bury the seedling, having 
shaken off gently the soil from its 
roots, below the seed-leaves in 
the centre of the pot, and by a 
smart rap on the board, or by 
pressure of the fingers, cause the 
earth to close around the roots. 
If larger pots are used two may 
be put near the edges on opposite 
sides. Water gently with soft 
tepid water, and stand for two or 


FIG. II.—FROM A FRUIT OF MEDIUM SIZE. 


with the highest honours. 

Messrs. Carter have a 
well-recommended variety 
known as the “Dedham 
Favourite,” and Messrs. 

Collins Bros, have a kind 
in high favour with those 
who grow for the market, 
known as the “Chal¬ 
lenger” (Fig. n), which 
is good for outdoor cul¬ 
ture. Messrs. Yeitch and 
Messrs. Dickson of Ches¬ 
ter have also acceptable 
varieties. 

To resume our notes 
on the cultivation. As 
soon as the cotyledon 
leaves appear above the 
soil, the young plants 
should be exposed to the 
full light of the sun, no troublesome 
shading happily being necessary in 
the cultivation 
of the tomato. 
Keep the pots 
as close to the glass 
as possible to pre¬ 
vent the young 
plants from being 
drawn up. When 
the second leaves 
after the 
seed 
leaves 
have ap¬ 
peared, 


FIG. IO.—SUTTON’S “MAIN-CROP.” 

(An open air variety of tomato.) 

three days in a warm shady corner, till the young 
rootlets have begun to grow. Return the pots 
to the frame again with full exposure to the 
sun, giving air as the weather permits. As 
soon as the roots fairly fill the pots, and the 
plants are getting sturdy, change to pots of a 
larger size. To allow them to remain would 
check the development of the young plants. 
The effort should be for continuous growth, 
from the germination to the production of 
fruit. The next remove should be into six- or 
eight-inch pots, from which 
in due season they may be 
transplanted to their per¬ 
manent position. Do not 
let the roots penetrate the 
ranker soil of the hot-bed, 
and give more and more air 
as the weather ameliorates, 
until towards the middle of 
May the light may be quite 
removed, and only replaced 
on the recurrence of sharp 
weather. About this time, 
i.e., six or seven weeks after 
sowing, the flowers should 
appear, and by the end of 
May the first cluster set. If 
it is intended to grow the 
plant with a single stem 
(Fig. 12), pinch off all side 


be taken of the short summers which 
sometimes visit us. The reputation 
of the best houses is itself enough 
security to the buyer, but there is 
fortunately a public body whose 
verdict may be taken as conclusive 
on this matter. All the varieties to 
be recommended have received the 
imprimatur of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society after trial in their 
grounds at Chiswick. The 
late Mr. William Laxton has 
reared a variety known as 
Laxton’s “Open Air” (Fig. 

8), which from independent 
sources, as well as from pro¬ 
fessional repute, may be safely 
recommended as well-adapted 
for outside cultivation. Se¬ 
lected originally from the well- 
known “ Old Red,” it has 
year by year improved in earli¬ 
ness, shape, and weight of 
fruit and hardiness. Messrs. 
.Sutton’s “Earliest of All” 

(Fig. 9), and “ Maincrop ” 

(Fig. 10), have both passed 
through the Chiswick ordeal 


FIG. 8. 
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and the plant being m fruit, the 
extra food is serviceable in bring¬ 
ing on the crop. 

Situation. —In many cases there 
is practically no choice. Walls 
with a south or south-west aspect 
are well-suited. Also borders in 
which the sun can reach the 
plants for most of the day. They 
may very well be planted among 
the other occupants of the bor¬ 
der, and if the choicer-coloured 
varieties are used will be an agree¬ 
able addition. In such cases grow 
with a single stem, and if the 
leaves over-hang valuable plants, 
pinch off the extremities, not 
forgetting that the life-work of 
the plant is done by the leaves. 
Or a row of tomatoes may be 
placed between a crop about to 
be lifted. If able to give a bed 
to them, plant out fifteen inches 
apart in rows, and the rows 
thirty-six inches apart (see Fig. 
[4). This permits the grower to 
attend to them, and admits light 
and air, most essential to healthy 
growth. Support the plant by 
a stout stake, and pinch off the 
top when about three or three 
and a half feet high. Grow by 
single stem. Mulch the soil 
thickly with stable manure to 
keep in the moisture and feed 
the plants; and apply as the 
fruit forms liquid manure, say, 
about once a week. Some 
growers fix up hurdles, screens, 
doors, lights, and ware-netting, 
and train against them, getting 
some protection for the plants. 
If the above system is pursued, 
it is possible to get ripened 




auspicious. Gather when the colour has 
changed, and also if the fruit cracks near the 
stalks. The plants wall continue to bear till 
the frosts come, before which the nearly ripe 
fruit may be cut and put in a cool place to 
colour, and the under-ripe cut off in bunches 
with the stalk attached, and hung up to get 
the red colour. It is possible to get a supply 
thus till Christmas. 

Cultivation under Glass .—The protection 
which glass affords, and particularly if some 
artificial means of heating is available, 
makes this system safer and secures heavier 
crops. Seed may be sown about the end of 
January, and ripe fruit gathered in April; 
when of course they are of much greater value 
than in the heart of summer. Pursue the 
same system in rearing young plants. For 
permanent situation, they 'may be trained up 
the rafters of the house, or against the end or 
back walls, or dotted about among the other 
contents of the stages. Good crops are 
obtained from frames of all kinds, when the 
plants should be trained as close to the glass 
as possible, on hurdles, wires, stakes, or any 
means of supporting them. Melon and 
cucumber frames are very suitable, but the 
roots must not have free acess to the rank soil, 
or the growth will be too succulent for pot 
culture ; the last remove should be into ten- or 
twelve-inch pots, half filled with not too rich 
soil, well-rammed home to the roots. As the 
fruit is formed top dressings of rich soil are 
added and waterings of liquid manure applied 
twice or thrice a week. Sometimes temporary 
beds of bricks or turfs are made upon the 
staging, and the tomatoes are planted in them, 
or the pots are plunged in the soil to keep 
them moist. The same end is better gained 
by planting in wooden boxes of varying depth, 
well-drained ; or the plants are in beds upon 
the floor of the house, or at the sides as in 
Fig- 15. The development of the under- 


FIG. 12.—“HAM GREEN FAVOURITE.” 

(Drawn from a plant grown under glass at the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society's gardens , Chis7vick y in a span-root 
greenhouse. Planted in soil in the floor of the house , 
and trained up vertical stakes 10 feet high. The first 
crop produced £80.) 


growths. If with two or more stems (Fig. 13), all 
growths but these. You will find new leaf buds 
constantly appearing in the axils of the leaves. 
If permitted to grow these will draw to them¬ 
selves the elaborated sap, which would otherwise 
nourish the fruit, besides also making a thick 
shade. 

Planting-out .—If the weather is promising, the 
end of May should be chosen for this, but if wet 
and cold, defer for a few days. To put the young 
plants into cold soil would check the growth—a 
point to be avoided. Remove enough soil to 
make room for the roots and the ball of earth 
enclosed by them, letting the new surface be only 
slightly above that of the pot. Press or tread 
down the soil around the roots. The writer has 
found it useful when the ground has not been in 
good heart, i.e., not duly prepared in the autumn, 
to make the hole much deeper, and to put in a 
large spadeful of stable manure while still fer¬ 
menting, covering it with two or three inches of 
soil, and planting the young tomato upon this 
bed. The heat of the manure gives a start to 
its growth, and presently the roots find it out, 


fig. 13. 

(System of training against south -Mil (open air). Suitable to almost alt varieties of tomatoes 

grown in England.) 
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FTG. 14. 

{To show system of open air cultivation of tomatoes. Plants in rows 36 inches apart , andif to ^ine hesfjym 


each other. Stakes from 3 to \feet high, 
iural Society's grounds , Chiswick , 1893.) 


Ground mulched 2 or 3 inches deep. Drawn in the Horticul- 


and more umbrageous than other kinds. 
It suffers under the double defect of being 
an irregular striated fruit, and of indifferent 
colour. The English public prefer fruit 
of a deep crimson tone in the reds, and 
any falling off in intensity is counted a 
defect. A much more popular variety 
and a well - recognised type is “ Perfec¬ 
tion,” which is in possession of all the 
good qualities of the best tomatoes (Fig. 
16). It has a regular form, is massive, of 
a deep red colour; it is a great favourite 
at exhibitions, and is very fruitful. “ Ham 
Green Favourite ” is another excellent crop¬ 
per, rather smaller than the last, which is 
a distinct advantage, and equally good 
in colour and shape. A yellow fruit, 
“ Golden Queen,” comes next on our list. 
Its size is medium, the colour is a lull 
bright yellow (Fig. 2). Some connoisseurs 
are fond of the flavour, and as a dessert 
fruit it is very good if a little large. Such 
are a few of the kinds open to the grower. 
They are usually produced under glass, 
though the drawings were made from 
plants growing in the open air. The kinds 
most suitable for outdoor garden culture 
have already been noticed. 

It may be, perhaps, of service to hint to 
any of our readers who may incline to 
taking up the cultivation of tomatoes, that 
the great seed-houses do not invariably 
grow their own seed, but entrust the pro¬ 
duction to growers whose names do not 
appear except in the case of new and 
approved varieties. The seed has ol course 
to be kept up true to name and standard 
of merit. The increasing demand for good 
seed, the comparative ease with which this 
market can be supplied, and the assured 
results from connection with good houses 
make this method of harvesting the re¬ 
sults of their care at least open to con¬ 
sideration. 

John Allen. 


glass cultivation of the tomato has re¬ 
cently been most wonderful. Ranges 800 
feet long by 45 feet wide, glass measuring 
40,000 square feet or more, are built solely 
for these crops, which are produced in 
them by tons. They are put together at 
moderate cost, and give a most lucrative 
return unless invaded by disease, but the 
cultivation of tomatoes is now so thoroughly 
understood, that with proper precautions 
these disasters may be avoided. Close, 
healthy, compact growth, plenty of light 
and dry air moving about are the most 
effectual means of securing crops. To 
show the fruitfulness of glass culture, as 
much as one and a half tons of fruit have 
been harvested in a house 150 feet long. 
The variety grown in this case was the 
Ham Green Favourite (Fig. 12). Rapidly 
contracting space does not permit more 
minute directions for glass cultivation in 
this article. 

Varieties of the Tomato .—There are 
about 200 varieties of this fruit grown in 
England, but as it will he utterly impos¬ 
sible to notice these even if it were desir¬ 
able, and as many of them are but slight 
varients of other kinds, if, indeed the 
name is not the main distinction, only 
a few of the most typical forms and 
those only which are certified by the 
Royal Horticultural Society will be no¬ 
ticed. 

As a type of large tomatoes, “ Pon- 
derosa ” (Fig. 7) is perhaps the best, 
ft commonly grows to the weight of a 
pound, but has the disadvantage of being 
variable in coloui, though the shape is 
satisfactory. The “ Mikado ” is another 
large fruit, the leaves are quite distinctive 
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FIG. 16 .—SUTTON’S 


‘ PER FECTION. 


(Dra ™ *!“ ,n '\ l .fi rou " d J’r Chiswick, 1893. from a plant in the open air. Usually grown 
uvdet glass . The most favourite, type op tomato, for size, flavour, an dfruitfulness.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WORK. 

Innocent Inquisitive.— Get a small bottle of dye and 
re-dye the silk gloves ; or still better, take them if 
worth it, to a dyer. 

Brownie’s Auntie must send the elastic bandages 
to a ^ood cleaner’s. 

I.ydia is not at all too old at twenty-one to learn any 
trade, such as millinery, and had better take any 
situation she can find near home in order to do so. 
.bhe would need time to build up a small business ; 
and as she learns and improves might take in work 
and commence. Her letter docs her credit in every 
way. J 

Violet Teloiv. —1. To clean the armour, use a 
mixture of tripoli (procured at a chemist’s) with 
half its weight in sulphur, rubbed well together and 
laid on with a piece of soft chamois leather.—2 The 
answer merely means that it is only by God’s help 
we are able to accomplish great things. 

Iris. Typewriting is greatly overcrowded at present, 
so many women and girls have pressed into the 
business. 

Sempstress.— There is no connection in the origin of 
the name “ Threadneedle Street ” with the history 
of needlework, nor of any institution for the pro- 
lessors of the art or industry, beyond the fact that 
three needles” constituted the device or sign on 
the shield of the Needlemaker’s Company. Ac¬ 
cording to Brewer, it is only a corruption of the 
Anglo-Saxon word thrydda, or “third.” The 
street called “ Threadneedle ” was so stvled be¬ 
cause it was the third street from “ Chepesydc ” to 
the great thoroughfare from London Bridge to 
“ Bishop Gate.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

V INNIE CMany thanks for j'our kind letter and 
appreciation of our paper. The lemon juice should 
be lightly rinsed off the hands before they are 
wiped. 

Gertrude May.—W e should treat such a fickle and 
unpleasant admirer with the utmost distant civility. 

S. I). W.—Be patient; how would you put up with 
the reproofs of strangers if you cannot bear a few 
words of rebuke from your own guardians and 
aunts. 

Black Hair.— The Royal family of England is said, 
by Burke, to have no surname. 

A. M.—Small manuals of Pitman’s Shorthand are to 
be obtained at most stationers’ at a low price. 


White Violet asks us to “recommend any goo 
apologies to make to governesses” “which ar 
haughty and cold and distant,” as she wishes ther 
to be. Poor little “White Violet,” we should no 
call an apology of this kind “ good ” at all, and w 
hope she has thought better of it. To show such , 
spirit as this, if in the wrong, proves that “ th 
seciet of the Lord ”—His gentle, peace-lovini 
spirit—is far away from the person who feels it 
wrong-doing should always be acknowledged, am 
to say I regret it,” with grace and cheerfulness 
is indeed a gift of great value. 

May Blossom .—1. Many writers have discussed tin 
observances of May-Day and their history. On 
ancestors held an assembly on that day, and th< 
May-pole took its rise in the earnest' desire o 
the people to see their King, who made his pro 
cession at this time to the great assembly of th< 
states, held in the open air; and the column o 
May was the standard of justice in the liycommon; 
(or fields of May). The rod, or mace of authority 
in the civil power, and the truncheon of field- 
officers are derived from hence; and a mayoi 
received his title from this May, in the sense o: 
lawful power; and the crown hung on the top oi 
the pole was also a symbol of authority, which 
when so suspended, was the signal for convening 
the people. -May-Day was regarded as a boundary- 
(lay dividing the winter and summer; and so the 
youths were divided into troops, the one party' re¬ 
presenting winter, and the other summer. The 
sports and feasts were various. Some were origin¬ 
ally old heathen rites; and the ancient Britons 
erected May-poles adorned with flowers in honour 
m the goddess Flora. Other trades and industries 
besides that of chimney-sweepers appeared in the 
games, which observances of the season have come 
down to us from the remotest ages. I have quoted 
from Brand’s Popular Antiquities—2. Napoleon 
was born at Ajaccio, on August the 15th, 1769, and 
died at St. Helena, May the 5th, 1821'. 

Hester.— 1. St. Botulph, or Botolph, was Abbot of 
Ikanlio ; born in 655 a.d. We do not find that he 
had any special connection with either walls or 
gates ; nor was he, like St. Giles, the patron of 
cripples and beggars, nor the patron of any class 
of people. He was probably a fashionable saint at 
the time, and belonged to the Anglo-Saxon church. 
2 - Katherine appears to be the early way of 
spelling this name, Ct Katharine ” more correctly. 

E. F.B.—A 011 will probably grow out of the deafness 
as your general health improves. 


Brinda. If you keep house for your father—vour 
mother being dead—and your sister (as well as 
your brother) is younger than yourself, both in fact 
minors, you have neither any right to leave home 
and your domestic duties; nor should good feeling 
to }our father permit you to entertain such a 
thought at present. Your sister is, probably, 
jealous^ of your position in succeeding to your 
mother s duties in the household ; and possibly you 
may be a little “set up,” and may provoke ani¬ 
mosity and rebellion, more or less. Keep a watch 
over your words and manners towards them. Later 
on, after you are of age, you might consult your 1 
j r s washes on the subject of taking a situation. 
\\ ithoiit making any complaint you might say you 
feared your administration as housekeeper did not 
appear acceptable to either your sister or brother, 
and it might be better to resign your post to her. 
Cautious.— No rule whatever obtains as regards the 
wearing of rings, with the sole exception of the 
wedding-ring, which must be worn on the third 
finger of the left hand. Of course should a woman 
become corpulent, it may be removed to any finger 
that it may fit—“ Necessity has no law.” A single 
woman may certainly wear rings on any finger. 

Housekeeper. V ou do not say for how many people 
you would have to provide out of the £2 a week, so 
we cannot answer the question. 

Autumn Leaf.— The amount of pepper is certainly a 
mistake. Add to the chutney some more apple or 
tomatoes, or of whatever you made the foundation, 
so as to decrease the effect of the pepper ; or take 
one bottle and try that, and see how the plan 
answers. Green gooseberries are also good. 

M. N.—By your writing, and the way in which you 
express yourself, you are evidently a very ignorant 
girl and your mind is not yet able to under¬ 
stand proofs, even if so deep and vast a subject 
could be discussed in so brief a reply as those we 
give. It is enough for you to believe what your 
parents tell you, and what you are taught in your 
church or chapel. You may learn of older people 
and wiser heads of the truth of the Bible, and pray 
to God, your heavenly Father, to give you more 
humility, and a more teachable mind, and to be¬ 
lieve, obey, and trust in your Blessed Redeemer. 

M. and C., also A .Abbott, and E. T.-IVe have 
before informed our readers that there is a parish 
(already specified) in London, in which there is a 
society for the resident domestic servants horn in 
the parish, which gives a small sum (not a pension) 
to those who retain their situations for a certain 
number of years. Otherwise, we know of none. 
We congratulate you on having kept your respec- 
tive places for ten years, as so many young women 
leave good ones, with which they have no fault to 
find, from a restless spirit, ever on the quest for 
vanet} r and change, and so give up a certainty for 
an uncertainty. “Rolling stones that gather no 
moss.” 


A '"'. C r™Y not remain in England, and try 
fruit-farming ” here? There is a very good 
opening in some counties. 

Choctaw. —1. AVe do not see that you could act on 
suspicion merely ; but we think you should put the 
presents aside, and say that you could not use 
them, as your mother did not wish it.—2. A visit 
should last from fifteen to twenty-five minutes, but 
it depends on the degree of intimac}’, of course. 

An Anxious Mother.— Want of memory may mean 
(sometimes) lack of attention to the events that 
pass. \\ hy not try an out-of-door life, which 
would require less application, as, perhaps, the 
boy s brain may be weak, and he would do better 
in an open-air life. 

Bee.— Eating dry tea, starch, and slate-pencil, is an 
instance of what is known, we believe as “ de- 
praved appetite.” It would be better to consult 
the family doctor about her health. 

^ 1C ^P s fingers in alum water, 

ft she sincerely wish to cure herself of the habit of 
biting her nails, the taste of the alum will remind 
her to stop when she begins. Wearing gloves is 
also a preventive. 2. If your hair be otherwise 
health}’ and thick, do not mind about the length 
of it. 

Kattie. — The word tosco, in Italian, means 
poison, or it is another word for toscano a 
A uscan, or Tuscan-like. 

Blunderer. AVe must refer you to our indexes for 
oft-repeated advice on the question. Your hand¬ 
writing is a good foundation for a “ running hand ” 
when formed. 

Lady Helen. Were you of age and of independent 
means, to “ devote a tenth to charitable purposes ” 
would he quite right. .But you will be a. minor for 
the next three years, and as your allowance is 
given you for a specific purpose, you have no right 
whatever to apply it otherwise without special leave 
so to do. You should, therefore, ask permission to 
dispose of some part of it in a different way from 
that for which it was given, and have a clear under¬ 
standing as to how much you may employ in the 
way you name. Of course you will be permitted to 
put something in the plate in church, or to buy 
wool or other materials to make up for the poor. 
If possible communicate your trouble to tlic cousins 
who act as your guardians, and ask for their 
advice. 


A Reader from the First.—I t would be better to 
address him as “ Dear Mr. Smith.” 

Emily. May 5th, 1866, fell on a Saturday. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


AUTUMN AND SPRING. 



rs. Tracy 
was elated 
when she 
learned of 
the invita¬ 
tion to the 
garden- 
party at Ains- 
dale Priory. 
Not that she 
was ambitious 
of entering such 
distinguished society 
herself, but she re¬ 
joiced for Juliet’s 
sake. Well as she 
understood her daugh - 
ter, she perhaps hardly 
realised what an or¬ 
deal the proposed visit 
presented to Juliet, nor 
how she dreaded the 
rush of painful me¬ 
mories which the 
meeting with Miss 
Mainprice must inevi¬ 
tably bring. 

But though with the 
sight of Miss Main- 
price’s face and the 
sound of her voice 
there was a vivid re¬ 
newal for Juliet of the 
sense of loneliness, 
despair, and shame 
which had been hers 
as she wandered deso- 
late through the 
crowded streets of 
Paris, or lay sick in 
mind and body in her 
close room beneath the 
hot roof of the Hotel 
de Rome, Miss Main- 
price’ s greeting was so 
unfeignedly friendly, 
her manner so full of 
sympathy, that the 
painful feeling could be 
but momentaiy. Lady Ernestine’s simple, 
unaffected kindliness soon made both 
J uliet and Mrs. Tracy feel completely at 
ease with her. Mrs. Staines and Mrs. 
Owen with their respective husbands 
were amongst the guests, and these 
ladies were much impressed when they 
saw how Juliet was welcomed by Lady 
Ernestine and the lady of whom their 
hostess spoke as “ my friend Miss Main- 
price,” and to hear whose account of 
her work in Paris she had gathered them 
together that afternoon. 

It was a perfect day for an out-door 
gathering. The grounds of the Priory 
were very beautiful. Grand old trees 
afforded ample shade, green glades 
stretched between, where glimpses of 
shy deer could occasionally be caught, 
and from every point of view the antique 
dwelling, once the home of a religious 
brotherhood, presented a fine picture. 
J uliet enjoyed the hours spent there more 
than she could have believed possible, as 
she anticipated them with nervous dread. 
Accompanied by Mr. Mainprice, who 
was well-acquainted with every feature 
of the place, she thoroughly explored 


the grounds. The quiet talk she had 
with him as they walked there was not 
to Juliet the least valued incident of the 
afternoon, nor would he perhaps willingly 
have missed it. Later, as the company 
sat on the lawn in the shade of a line of 
beeches, Miss Mainprice told them in 
simple, pointed words the history of the 
Home in Paris and the work of which 
it was the centre. Her words touched 
Juliet deeply, moving her to a new dis¬ 
content with her life, and a deeper long¬ 
ing for a wider life of action which should 
afford a more complete escape from self. 

Juliet had little imagined that it would 
be her lot to contribute to the enter¬ 
tainment of the company. It was a 
wonder and amazement to her afterwards 
to think of it; but when Lady Ernes¬ 
tine in her gentle, persuasive manner 
begged her to sing to them she found 
it impossible to refuse. The piano stood 
just within the open French window of 
the drawing-room. The company were 
grouped partly within the room and 
partly on the steps and lawn outside. 
Miss Mainprice played the accompani¬ 
ment as Juliet in her clear, sweet voice 
sang Miss Proctor’s beautiful song known 
as “ Cleansing Fires.” 

A great stillness succeeded her sing¬ 
ing. It had so taken her audience by 
surprise that they were not ready to 
applaud when she ended. But the ap¬ 
plause which followed in a few seconds 
was very hearty. For Mrs. Tracy this 
was the crowning pleasure of the after¬ 
noon. Her heart swelled with pride as 
she heard from all around her enthu¬ 
siastic admiration of her daughter’s 
“lovely voice” and “exquisite sing¬ 
ing.” But Juliet slipped quickly out of 
sight. She did not want to hear what 
people were saying about her singing. 
Their compliments would have for her a 
bitter flavour. She was glad it was time 
to go home. 

Mr. Mainprice and his sister were 
persuaded by Lady Ernestine to prolong 
their visit, and Mrs. Tracy and Juliet 
saw a good deal of them during the 
time that they were staying at the 
Priory. They went from there to take a 
brief holiday in Wales; but Mr. Main- 
price came again to pass a few days at 
the Priory ere returning to his northern 
parish. Lady Ernestine thought she 
knew the attraction which made him so 
readily accept her invitation to come 
agair. 

On a lovely September evening Juliet 
was walking alone along the shore. She 
and her mother had returned on the 
previous day from a brief visit to Leeds, 
and Mrs. Tracy had not yet recovered 
from the fatigue of the journey, though 
it was not long. 

Juliet was glad to be at home ; but it 
was not with unalloyed satisfaction that 
she looked forward to passing the winter 
at St. Anne’s. There was no hint of 
winter in the air yet. It had been a 
perfect day, and the evening was as 
perfect. Juliet was disposed to linger 
on the quiet sands. More than once 
she stood still to listen to the soft swell 
of the waves as they broke on the shore, 
and to gaze at the shimmering golden 
track with which the sinking sun was 
marking the sea. She had stood thus 


for some minutes lost in thought as she 
gazed, when, turning with her eyes 
dazzled by the yellow light, she dimly 
perceived a dark figure coming towards 
her. It came nearer, and she heard a 
voice she had little expected to hear 
again so soon, for she did not know that 
Mr. Mainprice had returned to the 
neighbourhood. She was startled, and 
the colour flew into her face. He saw 
that she was greatly moved ; but the 
signs of agitation were such as he re¬ 
joiced to see. 

“ I have just been talking with your 
mother,” he said as they shook hands; 
“ she told me I should probably find you 
on the sands.” 

“Oh, then you came to find me,” 
said J uliet, naively. ‘ ‘ I never thought of 
seeing you, for I did not know you were 
here.” 

“ I came to take the Sunday services 
at Ainsdale,” he replied; “it was ar¬ 
ranged when I was there before. I am 
going away to morrow. I wanted so 
much to see you before I went.” 

“ It seemed very strange that you 
should appear,” said Juliet, “for just 
before I turned and saw you I had been 
thinking of that evening when we met at 
Lynton. Do you remember ? ” 

“When we met upon the cliffs—that 
grand path along the cliffs ? Surely I 
remember it. The scenery there is very 
different from this.” 

“Very; and yet the quiet sea, the 
sunset hues, the sinking sun brought it 
all back to me. You did your best to 
warn me that night, Mr. Mainprice, but 
it was of no use. I had to learn my own 
folly by bitter experience. Is it always 
so ? Can no one get wisdom but at such 
a price ? I suppose not when they are 
as wilful as I was.” 

“ We, most of us, I think, need to 
suffer ere we become conscious of sin,”' 
said Mr. Mainprice, “andwe often learn 
to count as our greatest blessings the 
pains which first roused us to a sense of 
danger, and showed us the perilous path 
we were treading.” 

“ Do you mean that I should be thank¬ 
ful that I have so marred my life?” 
Juliet asked bitterly. 

“Your life is not marred,” he said 
quickly. “ I will not allow you to say it. 
You may surely be thankful for the pain 
that has tended to correct and purify 
your character. Juliet—let me call you 
so—it seems to me that your thoughts on 
this subject are growing morbid. You 
believe that God has forgiven you the 
errors of the past. Can you not forgive 
yourself ? ” 

“ I might,” said Juliet in a low voice, 
“it might be possible to forgive if I 
could ever forget.” 

He came nearer to her and looked 
down earnestly into her face. 

“Juliet,” he said, “let me help you 
to forget. Put the past quite away from 
you, and begin a new life with me.” 

“ With you ? ” she repeated, startled 
and not comprehending. 

“ With me—as my wife. Can you love 
me and trust me enough for that ? ” 

She did not answer for a moment. 
She stood looking at him with bewilder¬ 
ment in her eyes. “ You ask me to 
marry you ? ” 
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“Yes, darling—because I love you—I 
cannot tell you how I love you.” 

“Well,” she said slowly as if thinking 
aloud, “ I always thought you were good 
and kind, but I never knew till now how 
good and unselfish you are.” 

“Neither good nor unselfish, darling. 
You do not understand if you think that. 
Tell me—shall it be as I wish ? ” 

Again she was silent. She was 
gazing across the sea with a strange 
expression on her face, as of pride and 
exultation. But when he again begged 
for a reply, she shook her head. 

“No, no,” she said, “you have made 
me glad and proud ; but I will not be 
your wife.” 

“You do not like me well enough?” 
His tone was suggestive of fore-tasted 
disappointment. 

“ Because I like you too well,” she 
said ; “ you shall not have a wife, Mr. 
Mainprice, of whom people can tell such 
a story as they were whispering of me 
the other day at the bazaar. Oh, I know 
the kind of things they said, although I 
did not hear them.” 

“What does it matter what such 
people say ? ” he asked hotly ; “it would 
soon die away; it would all be forgotten 
when you became my wife.” 

“ Do you think so?” she asked with 
a sad smile; “now I am certain that 
such an event would give the story new 
life and a quite remarkable growth. 
No, no, do not urge me—you are very 
kind—I thank you from the bottom of 
my heart—but I will not be your wife. 
It would not be right. I cannot think 
of it.” 

“ But you do not understand me. You 
wholly mistake my motive,” he said. 
“ How can I persuade you to look at the 
question from my point of view ? ” 

“I do look at it from your point of 
view,” she replied. She turned as she 
spoke to walk homeward. And as he 
glanced at her, the poise of her head, 
the set of her small firm lips, the air of 
resolution with which she stepped out, 
all told of a will not lightly to be moved. 
Pie was in despair as he . walked in 
silence by her side. 

He did not speak again till they 
halted at the gate of the cottage. Then 
he held out his hand. 

“ Will you not come in ? ” she asked. 

“No, thank you,” he replied. if I 
have said all I have to say to Mrs. 
Tracy.” Then after a pause he added, 

“ You have misunderstood me this even¬ 
ing. You have imputed to me motives 
of kindness, of disinterestedness, to 
which I can lay no claim. I want you 
to be my wife because I love you, be¬ 
cause I believe that our lives might 
blend into a harmonious, blessed whole. 
Now I will not add another word except 
to ask you quietly and thoughtfully to 
reconsider your decision. I have per¬ 
haps spoken too hastily. I will wait. I 
cannot take this as your final answer.” 

“ You had better,” she said. 

“I will come again,” he went on as 
if he did not hear her words, “ I will 
come again in the spring.” 

“ You had better not,” she said. 

“ I must judge of that for myself,” he 
said, hurriedly. “It is enough that 
you do not forbid me to come.” And he 


turned and walked quickly away as if in 
dread of hearing more words from her. 

Juliet lingered long amid the flowers 
and shrubs in the garden ere she entered 
the house. The lamp was lighted in the 
drawing-room and Mrs. Tracy sat there 
with a book before her which, however, 
she was not reading. She looked up 
with some eagerness as Juliet entered. 

“So you have come, dear! Are you 
alone ? ” 

“Certainly I am alone,” said Juliet 
with a-faint smile. 

“Then you did not meet Mr. Main- 
price ? ” 

“Yes, I saw him, but he would not 
come in. He was going to walk to 
Ainsdale, I believe.” 

Juliet’s cool, indifferent air was well- 
sustained, but it failed of its effect. 

“ Have you nothing to tell me, 
Juliet ? ” her mother asked. 

“What do you expect me to tell you, 
mother ? If Mr. Mainprice confided his 
intention to you you know all there is 
to tell, for, of course, you could have no 
doubt as to my reply.” 

“ Oh, my dear, I had hoped-” 

“ What did you hope, you foolish, 
little mother?” Juliet asked, vainly 
striving to steady her voice. “It was 
noble—it was generous of him ; but how 
can my life ever be what it might have 

been if-” She paused, conscious of 

a choking sensation in her throat. 

“ My dear, you are too hard upon 
yourself.” 

“I am not at all too hard. Think 
what Salome would say if she heard that 
I was going to marry a clergyman ? ” 

“Your sister would be glad, Juliet.” 

Juliet shook her head. 

“No, she would be shocked. She 
would say she was sorry for Arthur 
Mainprice. And so she might be. But 
I will not spoil his life.” 

“ There are more ways than one of 
spoiling it, dear.” 

Juliet was silent. 

“ He is not one to love lightly,” said 
Mrs. Tracy. “You must have made 
him very unhappy.” 

“ He is coming again in the spring,” 
said Juliet, the words breaking from her 
involuntarily. The next moment she 
added quickly, “ Don’t let us speak any 
more about it. I wish it had not hap¬ 
pened ; but since it has, the only thing 
now is to forget it as soon as possible.” 
She quitted the room as she spoke. 

So the subject was dropped. Mrs. 
Tracy did not name Mr. Mainprice 
again, nor did Juliet ever allude to him, 
yet her mother doubted if she had suc¬ 
ceeded in dismissing him from her 
mind. Juliet did not appear unhappy, 
but she was certainly unusually quiet 
and thoughtful. There was at times a 
wistful, far-away look on her face, of 
which her mother thought she knew the 
significance. But for the most part 
Juliet was too busy to indulge in profit¬ 
less dreaming or bitter retrospect. She 
was becoming a second Salome in her 
devotion to the poor. She was ready to 
undertake any work which Mrs. Staines, 
who since the garden-party at the Priory 
had treated Juliet with the utmost con¬ 
sideration, desired to give her. Willing 
workers have always full hands. Juliet 


was no exception to the rule, for the 
winter was severe, even in sheltered St. 
Anne’s, and there was much suffering 
amongst the poor. Whether the wintry 
weeks passed swiftly for her because she 
was so busy, Mrs. Tracy could not tell. 
She herself found them drag heavily. 
But she saw that Juliet was on the watch 
for signs of spring’s awakening in their 
little garden. 

One day she brought her mother two 
or three snowdrops, which had ventured 
to push their dainty heads above the 
heavy clods. 

“ What lovely harbingers of the 
spring! ” said Mrs. Tracy, as she took 
them. 

“If you could feel how keen the wind 
is as it blows up the road, you would 
not think spring was near,” said Juliet. 
“ There will be snow again soon.” 

“Ah, but spring is on the way,” said 
her mother, and she saw a sudden glow 
on Juliet’s face. 

Three weeks later, at the end of Feb¬ 
ruary, came a burst of real spring 
weather. The air was mild, the sun¬ 
shine brilliant; everywhere there was 
the mysterious breathing-forth of new 
life and hope, which makes that season 
like none other. 

One morning, as she dressed, Juliet 
spied some primroses in the garden and 
ran out to pick them ere she took her 
breakfast. 

Her mother was reading a letter, but 
looked up from it as Juliet laid the prim¬ 
roses beside her on the table, saying— 

“See, mother, the first primroses! 
Spring is really coming.” 

“ Spring is come when the primroses 
appear,” said Mrs. Tracy. “I call it 
spring now, and so does someone else. 
See, I have a note from Mr. Mainprice. 
He is at Preston, and will be here this 
afternoon.” 

Juliet started ; she grew red and then 
pale. She moved to the French window, 
and opening it, stood in the opening, 
with her back towards her mother, as if 
she felt a sudden need for air. Then 
she said tremulously— 

“It is not well that he should come.” 

“He will come,” said her mother; 
“and you will have to give him your 
answer again. Oh, Juliet! when the 
hand of God brings you this great hap¬ 
piness, will you refuse it ? Will you let 
pride and self-will mar your life again ? ” 

“Again! oh, mother!” Juliet strove 
to speak steadily—“ if—if I thought this 
was God’s way for me-” 

Her voice broke. She stepped hastily 
out through the open window and turned 
the corner of the house. 

Tears were in Mrs. Tracy’s eyes. 

“ She loves him,” she said to herself. 

“ I knew it. Surely now all will come 
right.” 

And the mother’s heart was no longer 
afraid. She believed that as spring was 
renewing the face of the dark earth, 
changing bareness to beauty, gloom to 
gladness, bitter blast to gentle breeze, 
so the life of Juliet, chilled and darkened 
by the errors of her youth, was to break 
forth into a spring of love and hope, 
which no shadows from the past should 
have power to dim. 

[the end.] 
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H0 W TO BE MERRY 


IN MAY. 


By “ MEDICUS.” 


I can assure you, girls—at least I can assure 
most of you—that if you take the advice I shall 
give you in this short paper, you may be merry 
not only in May, but all the year round. 

I am quite convinced, however, that not 
more than ten per cent, of you will listen to the 
advice. It may sound very disagreeable in me 
to say so, but I really fear it is pretty near to 
the truth. Again, there are a large number of 
readers who are willing enough to take advice, 
but very much opposed to acting on it. 
Others, again, begin very bravely to lead a 
new life as far as health and hygiene are con¬ 
cerned, and continue to do so for perhaps a 
week, then fall back into their old lazy-go- 
lucky habits, and so do not benefit a single bit, 
but quite the reverse. 

I remember once, years and years ago, recom¬ 
mending girls to get up early enough on May 
mornings to wash their faces in the May dew. 
Very good advice it was, but I ought to have 
added that having got up early one May 
morning, they should make sure of beauty and 
a fresh complexion by rising soon all through¬ 
out the year. Mind you this, reader, I am no 
advocate for excessively early rising. This 
rather tends to debilitate the nervous system, 
irritates the brain and makes one cross, and 
sleepy and stupid all day long. But if you 
have had a sufficiency of exercise during the 
day, and you are in bed and asleep before 
eleven, you ought to be up by seven o’clock. 

Do you know what too much sleep is apt to 
do—ay, and does do? You don’t? 'Well, 
listen. During sleep, the brain is compara¬ 
tively bloodless, and it is supposed that it 
renews its cell-power at this time. But if it 
has too much rest it is not so easily restored 
to activity, then the mind becomes blunted and 
dull, and even the appetite degenerates. 
Sometimes, indeed, a person who has slept a 
very long time has no appetite at all, and may 
even suffer from slight nausea. Again, if you 
sleep long, the body lacks nourishment, the 
muscles become flabby, and the blood poor, 
and watery. A roughened skin, want of 
colour in lips and gums, papular eruptions and 
lack-lustre eyes are only a few of the bad 
results that over-indulgence in sleep induces. 

Over-much sleep also invites early wrinkles 
around the mouth, and rook’s-feet around the 
eyes. On the whole, I do not envy the feel¬ 
ings of any girl who sleeps so long that she 
has to hurry dressing and comes dawdling 
down to breakfast when everybody else is 
nearly finished. I don’t envy her, and what 
is more I don’t quite respect her. 

But this is not all. For I presume your 
room is not particularly well ventilated. No 
rooms are in this country. So the longer you 
occupy your dormitory, the more vitiated does 
the air become, and the more and more poi¬ 
soned your blood. 

Well, now I have, let me say, persuaded 
you to rise early. What next ? Well, as I 
don’t want you to shiver and catch cold, you 
had better go off and have your bath at once. 


I have no power to prevent you from putting 
a dash of hot water in it if you wish to, but I 
must tell you that by doing so you are destroy¬ 
ing quite a deal of its tonic and bracing pro¬ 
perties. So please yourself. 

Regarding the cold matutinal tub, a medi¬ 
cal journal of high repute recently made the 
observation. “ Happy is the man or woman 
who can take a cold bath before breakfast 
every morning all the year round, and have 
sufficient reaction after it.” 

I agree with this authority, even when it is 
stated that some people are so constituted 
that the cold morning tub would do more harm 
than good. But I am of opinion, and so are a 
great many other medical and hygienic students, 
that the habit of bathing is by no means diffi¬ 
cult to acquire. Some girls, for example, try 
a cold bath one morning. They look upon it 
as a dreadful ordeal, the very thought of 
which is almost enough to make their teeth 
chatter. But “ Here goes,” they cry, “ the 
doctor says I must, and so I shall,” and having 
washed the body quickly over with hot water 
and some really good non-alkaline soap they 
commence operations in the shallow bath. 
But lo, the very first large spongeful of water 
makes them gasp and blow as if they were 
facing a blizzard of ice-dust. The second takes 
every morsel of courage clean out of them ; at 
the third they drop the sponge, spring out and 
make a plunge for the towels. 

“ How anyone can stand that! ” they say as 
they scrub and rub, “ I cannot tell; but no 
more cold tubbing for me,” 

And as they rub and scrub, I, poor “ Medi- 
cus,” do not come in for any very large amount 
of blessing. 

But there are others again, girls of greater 
fortitude or courage, who determine from the 
very first that they will bear a temporary pain 
for a lasting profit. They do not spring into 
the floor after the third spongeful of cold water, 
but bravely take ten. They repeat the same 
operation day after day, and to their surprise 
and delight they soon find that there is no 
gasping on entering the bath, and that they are 
able to take ten large spongefuls of water over 
them, or even a dozen—and this is about the 
regulation limit. Moreover, they have a fairly 
good reaction, although they may not actually 
glow with heat. This “ glow, by the way, 
which some people think should always 
follow a cold bath, is to a great extent a 
delusion. Only novices get it; the person 
who bathes before breakfast all the year round 
never expects such a thing, He is perfectly 
content to find that by the time he has fin¬ 
ished towelling his mind is clearer, he is 
delightfully refreshed, life seems worth living, 
and the duties of the day can be looked for¬ 
ward to with a considerable deal of pleasure. 
Something else can be looked forward to with 
pleasure also, reader, and that is breakfast. 
For the matutinal tub never fails to give a 
good appetite, if the person who takes it be in 
a fairly healthy condition. 


As regards appetite and exhilaration of mind 
let me paint two little pictures. 

No. i is the girl—in these pictures—who 
does not see the fun of tubbing, or has got 
an idea that though the bath may suit some, 
it doesn’t suit her, and who therefore does 
not have a tub from one year’s end to the 
other. 

No. 2 is Miss Brighteyes. She found the 
tub rather tiresome at first and a great trial. 
But now she would not give it up to be made 
a queen. But Miss Brighteyes isn’t going to 
give up her sponge-bath now for anything, 
and she has actually thought once or twice of 
going in for a shower bath itself. 

Now for my pictures. They are both morn¬ 
ing sketches. I must take No. 2 to begin 
with, as she is down first. She has had her 
tub and looks as happy, sweet and “ cal¬ 
ler ” * as one of those speckled, crimson-spotted 
mountain trout you may see sporting in sandy - 
bottomed pools in the sunshine, in Welsh or 
Scottish rivulets. No. 2 may run out for a few 
minutes to inhale the fresh air or have a peep 
at the flowers ; but it will not be for long. 
Why ? Because Nature call* her to breakfast. 
And this breakfast she heartily enjoys and feels 
the better for, and as soon as it is over she 
goes to her duties. There is no excitement 
about her. She is calm and reposeful, but she 
has plenty of what her brother would call 
“ go ” and “ staying power.” She not only 
gets on with her work cheerfully, but she does 
it well and systematically. If therefore she is 
the employed of any firm, she earns the good 
opinion of her employers, and is certain in time 
to be advanced to a better post. But her 
regularity also earns her time for exercise. 
She knows both from theory and from prac¬ 
tice how invaluable this is for her health, 
so she takes very long walks every day. In 
doing so she is also wooing good rest and 
refreshing sleep at night. The servant when 
she comes to make No. 2’s bed never finds it 
tossed. The pillow has not been tumbled, for 
she has lain almost in the same position all 
throughout the night. 

It is different with No. i. She has not 
slept over well. .She has been dreaming wearily 
more than is good for her, and now that 
getting-up time has really come she feels that 
she could do with another hour very well 
indeed. But the exigencies of duty forbid. 
She feels chilly as she dresses. Her reflection 
in the glass is not reassuring. Her eyes are 
certainly not over bright; her lips are not so 
rosy as they should be, and her gums are pale 
instead of pink. But come, we must not 
criticise poor No. i too severely. .She gets 
dressed at last, and after a longing lingering 
look at the bed—rumpled sheets and tumbled 
pillows—she goes down to breakfast. No 
appetite, at least not much. .She has to en¬ 
courage it by shivering over a cup of tea before 
venturing on a bite of anything solid. Well, 


* Fresh and wholesome. 
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this is a bad beginning to the day, for if the 
body be not well nourished it is folly to expect 
to get good work therefrom. 

However, the call of duty must be obeyed, 
and No. i goes wearily away to her work. 
The excitement keeps her up for a time 
perhaps, but long before evening she is pretty 
well fagged out. She is listless, tired and no't 
in the sweetest of tempers, and as likely as not 
her back aches or there is a weary feeling in it 
that makes her long to lie down. Oh, she 
can’t take exercise. She is glad to get home, 
and before she can eat, she feels she needs 
a stretch upon the sofa and perhaps even a 
cup of tea. Poor No. i ! 

But, it may be asked, do I propose the 
cold morning tub as a panacea for all the ills 
poor No. i is suffering from ? Certainly I do 
not, but I say this, that the bath will assist 
her most materially, and that it may be the 
lever that shall lift and transport her into the 
rosy realms of health. 

I repeat, that if a girl is fairly well, and 
suffers from no chronic ailment inherited or 
acquired, and has a heart of ordinary strength, 
the cold bath taken every morning, followed 
by a spell of dumb-bells or even body-move¬ 
ments, will give her strength of body and 
repose of mind, and what more does she need 
to make her merry and happy ? 

If, however, you are afraid of actually cold 
water at first, rather than you should not have 


the bath at all, you can begin with it luke¬ 
warm—always swilling down with hot water 
and soap before going into the tub—and 
gradually lower the temperature till you can 
take it as cold as it may be. 

You will thereby insure a good action of 
the skin, and this means that the blood itself 
will become purer every day. If the blood be 
pure, take my word for it that your health 
will soon be excellent. 

The shower-bath is even more bracing and 
exhilarating than the sponge. 

No convenience. This is very often alleged 
by my readers—boys and girls both—as an 
excuse for not taking the bath. But I won’t 
have it on any account. Now just listen. A 
pailful of water is poured into the shallow 
bath over-night, and the big sponge placed 
handy. Then all is ready for the morning. 

But you have to swill all over with hot 
water and soap at your hand-basin before 
taking the tub. And you can’t get hot water ? 
Is that your difficulty ? Well, I can solve it. 
Get one of the nice new oil-stoves, and in 
live minutes it will boil you two quarts of 
water, and the cost is almost nil. I speak 
from experience. 

Drink half a pint of this water as hot as you 
can bear it, and pour the rest in your basin. 

Gymnastics are generally gone into in the 
evening. I may have a paper treating on this 
subject soon. They may be beneficial, or quite 


the reverse. Anyhow, you cannot do harm 
by taking the spell of light dumb-bells before 
breakfast, which I so frequently recommend. 

We have recently given papers on bodily 
movements. Go in for these if you would 
abolish extra adiposity, harden your muscles, 
and give yourself a neat and willowy waist 
without the aid of corsets. Why, these move¬ 
ments if judiciously taken, will even increase a 
short girl’s height. 

I have already spoken of exercise ; just one 
hint about food. You must eat slowly, and 
masticate well. You must not take fluid of 
any kind to wash down the food. Reserve 
fluid until you are nearly finished, or quite. 
A too-fluid diet even is objectionable. If it 
can be well borne there is nothing in the 
world strengthens the body so much as solid 
food in moderation. 

About Medicine. —For all chronic cases of 
what I may call “ only middlingness,” physic, 
unless prescribed by a physician, should be 
abjured. There is incalculable mischief done 
every day in this country by the objectionable 
and dangerous practice of self-drugging. But 
above all, abjure those swindling quacks who 
advertise their remedies, here there and every¬ 
where, as capable of curing all the ills that 
flesh is heir to. “ Throw physic to the dogs,” 
said Shakespeare. Well did this wise man 
know that the dogs would have none of it. 
Dogs know better. 


The following is the detailed system adopted 
by the wife of a London curate for keeping 
her house in good order. The family consists 
of husband, wife, child, undone servant. The 
house is small, being in size and appearance 
similar to the other little houses of which the 
district is composed. The curate’s house is 
the centre of a vast parochial work, of a pas¬ 
toral and charitable kind, so that it is neces¬ 
sary that a detailed system of household 
management should be written out and strictly- 
followed, otherwise between the numerous 
services, meetings, visitings and visitors, the 
husband might have to go mealless. 

Duties for Every Day. —To be downstairs 
at 7.0. Light fire. Fill the two largest 
kettles, and put the big one on. Sweep the 
stairs and passage, not leaving a little heap of 
dust in the passage. Sweep the dining-room 
with a hard broom, and with the window open. 
Then sweep the drawing-room, then dust the 
dining-room, when the dust will have settled. 
Lay the breakfast with a slip-cloth, and then 
see to the coffee, etc. On three mornings of 
the week, stir the porridge which has been 
cooked over-night for baby. Breakfast at 
8.30 on service days and 9 on late day. At 
7.50 bring me the water for baby’s bath. At 
8.15 on late mornings. Before going upstairs 
put a little coal on the fire and fill the big 
kettle and put it on. Then fill the large 
water-can and take it up with you. During 
breakfast, make our bed and your bed and 
empty our slops and your slops, and give our 
bed-room a dust and every other morning a 
sweep out. Every other morning stand on a 
chair and dust the top of my double chest of 
drawers. 

This should all be quite done at latest by 
10.15, by which time the water will be hot. 
Clear out the breakfast things and sweep up 
baby’s crumbs, and then wash up the breakfast 
things, which need not take more than twenty 
minutes or half-an-hour. As soon as the 
kettle is empty fill it again and put it on the 
fire. From now till cooking wipe and trim, 
and fill the lamps each morning, and dust the 
candle-sticks. Now comes any necessary 
cooking. Any onion-peelings or potato- 
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peelings, etc., should be put on the fire at once 
as they make a smell in the dust-hole. On 
mornings when there is a cold dinner it is only 
necessary to peel and prepare the potatoes 
and baby’s milk pudding, and you will then be 
free to do the especial work of the day, such 
as turning out a room or dusting the dresser if 
any extra time is left. 

It is well to begin putting the table-cloth 
and knives, etc., on a tray at 12.30, so that you 
may have a full quarter-of-an-hour in which to 
dish up the dinner and see that the room is 
neat and everything is clean. Baby’s slip- 
cloth and mug must not be forgotten. 

The moment the dinner is dished and sent 
up, the large kettle must be filled with a view 
to washing up. The blades of the knives can 
then be rested in hot water as soon as they 
come down, and they will be far easier to 
clean. The saucepans should be cleaned the 
minute the dinner is sent up as they can be 
cleaned easily while moist. Any that require 
soaking should at once be put to soak. 

After clearing the dinner and comfortably 
eating your own dinner you should at once wash 
up, and do the grate. The tea-cloth should 
be hung to dry before the fire. When that 
is done it is necessary to dust the soup tureens, 
etc., on the dresser and the mantel-piece, to 
look round the kitchen to see if any garments, 
etc., are lying about, and to take them up to 
your bed-room when you go to wash. Then 
fill both the kettles and put them on. You 
should always be upstairs before 3.30, and then 
you can be down at 4 looking fresh and neat 
to open to visitors, etc. From 4 to 5 you may 
sometimes take baby a walk to the park, 
etc., or to get the next day’s necessaries, and 
it not you may rest or read a story, or sew 
your own clothes, and then at 5 you must 
always have your own tea and prepare Mary’s. 
Our tea must be laid by 6.15 in order that you 
may do any necessary cooking afterwards, and 
that we may begin tea at 6.30. While we are 
having our tea fill the kettle, empty all the 
bed-room slops, including yours, fill all the 
water-jugs, including your own, and see that 
the rooms are neat and fresh. Baby’s bath¬ 
water must be standing by her bath at 7. 


Directly after tea clear the table and brush 
the crumbs up, and wash up the tea-things. 
These can be quite finished by 7.45, and then 
every night all the knives and boots must be 
cleaned. The knives must always all be done 
at this time. There will be one special task 
for each evening, but for the remainder of the 
time you can sew or read. On Saturday 
afternoon the kitchen must be scrubbed and 
the kitchen larder cupboard, so you will not 
be able to get dressed till 5 o’clock. 

Monday night.— Rub up all the brass things 
and candle-sticks. 

Tuesday night. —Stir some porridge for baby 
and me for next morning’s breakfast for fifteen 
minutes. Evening out. 

Wednesday night. —Go to church one week. 
Tidy lumber-room next week. 

Thursday night. —Stir some porridge for 
baby and me for fifteen minutes. 

Friday night .—Rub up silver and plate. 

Saturday night.— Cook a pie or a pudding 
for Sunday. 

Sunday night.— Go to church. 

In these evening times after the routine 
work is done, herrings may be pickled or any 
preparations for to-morrow’s dinner may be 
started. 

Bed at 10 at night. 

Monday .—Turn out and sweep with tea- 
leaves the study at 11 o’clock. 

Tuesday. —Turn out, etc., vour own bed¬ 
room. 

Wednesday .—Turn out my bed-room and 
spare room and turn over the mattress and 
dust in corners, and shake the carpet and 
sweep. 

Thursday. —Turn out the dining-room and 
dust and clap one shelf of the books in turn 
from week to week. 

Friday. —Turn out the drawing-room and 
dust and clap one shelf of books in turn. 
This is done by taking them to the front door. 

# Saturday. —In the afternoon scrub the 
kitchen and clean the dresser and larder. 
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THE GIRLS OWN RARER. 



CHAPTER I. 

WANT,” I said to my grocer, 
“ a page-boy.” 

He looked at me with 
pity. He was a bald man, 
with a qualified aspect, who 
knew his own world with a 
painful thoroughness. 

“There’s hundreds of 
boys,” he said; “but”— 
and he shook his head— 
“ young rascals ! But I do 
know’ a boy, a sharp little 
chap, though rayther small.” 

“ Could you recommend 
him?” 

“ I never recommend, madam, 
any boy. I’ve had too many. 
But I think this one might do well if you could 
keep him away from other—one other boy.” 

Those fateful w 7 ords fell idly on my ear. I 
rushed on my own doom, and said— 

“ Send him round then, please.” 

He w’as sent. “Rayther,” I found to be 
charitable for “ remarkably ” small; for he 
came about to my elbow. He was a pale, slim 
mannikin, with big protruding grey eyes, with 
long black lashes, an elementary nose, a 
cherubic upper lip, and a piping voice like a 
fledgeling bird. 

He said, owing, I think, to that cherubic 
lip, “ fruppence ” for “threepence,” and 
“muvver” for “mother” (the latter had got 
him up with a clean, but frayed collar, and a 
large extinguisher of a hat), and looked so 
bright, and anxious, and shabby, that my 
heart became soft, and I said weakly— 

“ Well, I think we must try you. But you 
are small! ” 

“I’m aw T ful strong, ’m, but”—he paused, 
and conflicting emotions warred on the very 
limited field of his face—“ I know 7 anover boy 
twice as big as me as might-” 

“ Don’t you want to come ? ” 

“ Yes, ’m ; but-” 

“Well, I haven’t seen the other boy, and 
I have seen you, so, Bert (he had told me this 
was his name), you can tell your mother I 
engage you.” 

He gave me a little soft grin of pleasure, but 
there was something wistful in it, too, wdiich 
puzzled me. 

So Herbert Sparrow 7 —this surname exactly 
described his genus—became my page, a 
page hard to decipher. 

His inconsistency was something more than 
human. He would clean his knives with 
miraculous quickness and perfection on Mon¬ 
day, and on Tuesday; and on Wednesday, 
after two hours’ seclusion in the back kit¬ 
chen, was discovered with all dirty but one ; 
with which he had been carving a spirited 
likeness of a lighting-man on cook’s ironing- 
board ; nor could he see his sin, even wffien 
thumped. 

“ I fort,” he said peevishly, “ She wouldn’t 
mind. I done ’em yesterday, and fer day 
before.” 

“ She ” w r as me. Bert enthroned me thus 
from the first. 

“Oh! he’s a hardened child,” said cook— 
she was a Pharisee of the Pharisees, as regarded 
pages—“ and a deep one.” 

I began to think he v r as, physically and 
morally, when I saw him slide from the top to 
the bottom of the stairs, come dowm under a 
tray of broken crockery, and scramble up, w 7 ith 
the skin knocked off all his small angles, 
including his nose, wdth no trace of emotion 
beyond a w 7 ink, and a breathless remark that 
he w r as in a “ sweat ” to get a letter from the 
box. 


“THAT OTHER BOY.” 

“ Whom do you have letters from, Bert ? ” 

He looked at me for a moment, a half- 
loving, half-sly smile lit his keen little phiz. 
The love v 7 as not for me. 

“Anofer boy,” he said. “But,” with a 
sigh, “ fhere ain’t one.” 

A big lad, sent begging by a disreputable 
parent, was in the hall one morning, waiting 
to see me. 1 despatched Bert up to guard any 
portable property; and, it appears, he v 7 as 
about to seat himself on one of the hall chairs, 
as a mark of his superior and official position, 
w 7 hen his visitor was rude enough to draw it 
abruptly from under him. He went down 
with a mighty bang on his little thin skull, but 
instantly jumped up, and flew 7 at the other w 7 ith 
such purpose, that, though twice Bert’s size, 
he fled howdiug, and forgot his errand. 

“I fort,” remarked my page, rubbing his 
head, “I could frash him. Hurt? No fear! 
Make my hair grow 7 , ? m.” 

Such was his valour; he had also the 
courage of his convictions, to the point of 
impudence. 

I had a Sunday class of lads, to wffiich he 
belonged, and where he was edifyingly atten¬ 
tive as regarded his small curly-haired head, 
though his elastic legs and arms wriggled 
themselves into knots all the while, especially 
in the agony of answering questions. 

They w r ere to have an excursion, and were 
asked individually whether it should be by rail 
or van. When Bert’s turn came, his answer 
shot out, arrow-like as usual—“ Wans, ’m.” 

He said it with such a twinkle, that I felt 
there was something funny behind, and asked 
his reason. It was cheerfully prompt. 

“ Cos w r e can annoy more people ! ” 

“He means pea-shooters,” somebody ex¬ 
plained, seeing my look. 

“ Yes, ’m ; got one off anofer boy.” 

This programme was carried out at my 
request, within strictly defined limits. 

On another occasion I had purchased a 
treatise on football, for the benefit of a cousin 
w 7 ho was a youthful enthusiast. It was w 7 ell- 
bound, and had pictures. Bert trotted up to 
me wdth it in his hand one day, his eyes start¬ 
ing out of his head, showing his two big front 
teeth ; and wdth that bird-like look of innocent 
impudent confidence I found it hard to resist, 
shining all over his face. 

“ Please, ’m, I found fis” (as if it had been a 
mushroom) “ in fer dining-room. Can I have 
it?” 

I was surprised, because he usually gave 
au 7 ay his owm small and grubby possessions 
with a reckless generosity. He had forced on 
me, at different times, an unusually fine glass 
marble, chipped. “ The little woodman and 
his dog Caesar,” much mutilated; and a shell 
box wdth tw 7 o and a half broken mussels still 
adhering, and “A present from Margate,” 
much smudged, on the lid. A running jersey, 
chest twenty-four, and the “ Comic Songster ” 
I had refused as not quite in my line, and 
wounded him thereby. 

“ You might as w 7 ell have ’em,” he pleaded, 
sidling close to me. “ They ain’t no use to 
me as I’m placed. I ain’t no time for runnin’, 
an’ cook is disagreeable if I tunes up.” 

I said I feared they w 7 ere no good to me 
either, and he took them away regretfully. I 
asked him w 7 hy he w 7 anted the book. A small 
pink spot touched his pale cheek, he shifted 
from foot to foot. 

“I want it,” he said bashfully, “for anofer 
boy. He can kick, just! ” 

Such were his courage, his impudence, and 
his liberality. Now—his softness. I w 7 as ill, 
long ill, and it was thought that I might never 
get well; so I sent for Bert and told him 
about it, and said that he and I had ahvays 


been friends, and u r ould he try to meet me in 
heaven ? 

He said passionately— 

“You—you shan’t! I don’t b’lieve it;” 
whistled “After the Ball,” choked over it, 
sniggered hysterically, made the most extra¬ 
ordinary faces, and broke into a passion of 
tears, through wdiich he protested— 

“ I—I—got a hic-kic-kiccup.” 

ITis eyes and nose were so red for hours 
after, that he had to be relegated to his pantry 
for the afternoon; and even his natural foe, 
cook, admitted that the child had some feeling 
in him besides mischief. 

When I w r as better, he preferred to me 
solemnly the request that, on a certain half¬ 
holiday I had given him, I would go and see 
him play “sub,” at a cricket-match on the 
green. 

I went, and he swelled wdth pride, and cast 
at me a victor’s glance, as he took his place 
wdth a bat nearly as tall as himself. A 
smack on the cheek from the ball knocked 
him flat on his back, but he merely panted 
undauntedly, scrambling on his legs wdth a 
chalky face— 

“ ’Tain’t nuffen—ain’t touched fer stumps,” 
and resumed ardently. 

But alas ! ardour was too much for prudence. 
He miscalculated the effects of a “ drive,” and 
was “run out ” by a cold philosopher of sixteen, 
in flannels, w 7 ho actually did not mind if he 
made runs or not. 

I tried to catch Bert’s eye as he threw down 
his bat; open sympathy would, I felt, be 
insult. But he shot out of sight into a clump 
of trees, wdience, presently, the breeze bore 
sounds of a hero’s stifled mourning. 

Such was, classically speaking, the heel of 
my Achilles. 

It was a good thing my page and I had a 
mutual affection, for our relations were 
strained at times, owdng to the presence of 
his evil genius, wffio now began to loom large 
on the domestic horizon. This is how 7 1 first 
recognised the fact. 

Once I heard him holding forth at some 
length before the Bible-class (when my scholars 
w r ere permitted to chat). I observed it, because, 
as a rule, he was given to clipping his sen¬ 
tences (he thought, he said, it sounded more 
“ % ”)• 

He w 7 as telling apociyphal tales of the 
strength and speed of some mystic stranger, 
wdiich evoked expressions of annoying in¬ 
credulity from the rest. I could not w 7 onder 
at them, for his manner w 7 as distinctly aggra¬ 
vating ; a sort of “ Who’ll tread on the tail 
of meecoat” challenge pervaded him as he 
said, fingering his buttons, and straddling 
across his chair— 

“Yes! I know’d a boy what-” here 

followed a highly coloured narrative. 

Somebody tried to cap it with another and 
unwisely added— 

“You couldn’t do that, you ain’t big 
enough.” 

Bert acquiesced calmly. Then he said, wdth 
dreamy enthusiasm— 

“But he’s big, he could ’a done it—fhat 
boy could, and tw 7 o or free fings more.” 

“What’s his name—Walker ?” said, with 
a rude laugh, some scoffer, with wdiom, I must 
own, I felt a degree of sympathy. I w 7 as at 
this time disposed to consider that “ ofer boy ” 
a myth created for the convenience, or the 
glorification of his small creator. Sometimes, 
again, I thought him a hydra-headed being ; 
many boys fused into one wild ideal. But I 
was w 7 rong. 

One day Bert announced to me, with a 
rather perturbed countenance— 

“ Please, ’m, muvver wants to see you.” 
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I was rather busy, and asked what about. 

“ I dunno,” said he, uncomfortably—“ I 
ain’t done nufhn, have I, ’m ? ” 

“Nuffin,” I replied. He twinkled, re¬ 
assured, and I heard him singing, as he went 
to summon his parent— 

“ He don’ know where he are.” 

To my surprise, her first remark was— 

“ Oh ! that naughty boy ! ” 

She was a drawn, sad woman, in a seedy 
shawl, with a bonnet as meek and crushed as 
herself. She had an air of mystery (perhaps 
Bert had inherited his turn that way from her), 
and when I said I had found him rather a 
good boy, all things considered, shook her 
head profoundly, while tears oozed out. 

“ P’r’aps,” she said, “he might be, if—. 
It was that I came to ask; hoping you’ll ex¬ 
cuse the liberty. Will you—would you—keep 
him away from another boy ? ” 

“ Some particular boy ? I don’t quite under¬ 
stand.” 

She was so anxiously earnest that she in¬ 
terrupted me with a curious mixture of firmness 
and hesitation, rather impressive. 

“ Yes—a big lad in rough clothes ; with a 
red handkercher, and a hoarse voice. Whistles 
and dances steps like they do in the music 
’alls. My little boy was powerful took up 
with him.” 

I said he had spoken of a boy. She uttered 
a weak sob. 

“ Didn’t I think so—bearin’ him sing that. 
But you will keep him, won’t you, ma’am— 
oh ! do !—and beat him, if it is needful for his 
good ; or he will be Bert’s ruin, I’m sure. But 
don’t let the child know I spoke.” 

Then she curtsied herself out; and I began 
to watch my little page rather uneasily His 
errands were not so quickly done as at first, 
his shrill little voice substituted for, 

“Tell me the old, old sto-ho-ry,” 

songs of a kind altogether different, and Emma, 
the housemaid, who was his friend, as dis¬ 
tinguished from cook, his foe, had to slap 
him judicially, she informed me, for using 
“ language.” 

* * * * 

As winter drew on, and he coughed the 
little husky cough of a narrow chest and an 
underfed infancy, I endowed him with a white 
cashmere muffler, of which he was inordinately 
proud, and in which he involved himself on 
every excuse. 

One cold day, however, he suddenly appeared 
without the muffler, but with such elaborate 
demonstration of being warm, and an air of 
such elaborate unconsciousness, that it drew 


my attention to the fact. I asked him where 
it was. He turned paler than usual, looked 
very straight at me, and muttered— 

“ Dunno, ’m.” 

“ Then you must look for it till you find it.” 
He drew his breath and said, looking up 
with half anxious, half imploring eyes— 

“ It’s no good my looking, I’ve give it to 
anofer boy for fruppence.” 

This cool announcement just left me breath 
to inquire— 

“ Where is the * fruppence ? ’ ” 

“ I giv’ it back to him ’cos it wasn’t 
enough.” 

“ Enough for what ? ” 

“ Enough to give you back. ‘ Fruppence 
ain’t no good to her,’ I ses, and I chucked it at 
him, and come away. Fhat’s fer trufe, and 
please, ’m, I don’t want anofer comforter.” 

It was barefaced misconduct, and yet, I 
didn’t know how to take it. I endeavoured 
to appeal to his manly pride. 

“ ITow came you to be so taken in ? ” I 
said. 

But he shook his head pityingly over my 
shallow insight, while he owned his crime. 

“Cook might frash me,” he suggested, 
brightening, “ she don’t hurt much. Though,” 
he added with a smile, “ she finks she does.” 

I asked who the boy was. He looked at 
me with artistic blankness. 

“ Ony anofer boy.” 

“ What is his name ? ” 

He hesitated. 

“ ‘ Slogger,’ he’s called, and 1 Sloper.’ ” 
“That last suits him,” I remarked. 

Bert gave a small melancholy grin. 

“ But neither of these are his real names. 
Where does he live ? ” 

He shut his mouth like a trap, and said, 
with decision, but with a quaver in his voice— 
“His name’s’Arry Slogger, and I dunno 
where he lives, ’m, I don’t.” 

After which he went to his pantry and wept 
inconsolably over “ his plate.” His next exploit 
was to appear at lunch with a red bump on 
his forehead, which he had endeavoured to 
hide by a rude attempt at a fringe, and a violet 
eye. 

Cook had grimly told him to go up that 
figure by all manner of means, and he had 
obeyed her, after polishing his buttons extra 
bright, and assuming a very stiff collar by 
way of war-paint. I saw, however, a re¬ 
pressed quiver of the lip, and even of the small, 
rough, knobbly hand on the vegetable covers ; 
and I was sorry. I asked him gently after¬ 
wards what he had been doing to himself. 

He had expected a scolding, and as, at 
thirteen, the heart is not a nether millstone, 


he replied, closing his fingers on mine (I had 
taken his hand, as he stood beside me)— 

“ Anofer boy done it to me—but ”—hastily, 
“ he didn’t mean no harm, he was larking 
with me, and I cheeked him, as I’d no right 
to.” 

“ I suppose,” I said sarcastically, for I was 
becoming rapidly embittered, “it was that 
same boy ? ” 

He observed the sarcasm, and shut up 
completely and instantly inquired, “if I 
wanted anyfing more,” with dogged respect¬ 
fulness, and retired. 

I had an old pipe—I do not smoke—but 
this had been given me by a man whose idol 
it had been to his own injury, and who had 
given it to me as a memorial of a struggle 
and a victory. It lived in a drawer in the 
dining-room, with some strong tobacco ; which 
had belonged to its owner, and which I kept 
for horticultural purposes. 

Ha-sing occasion to look there, I missed 
pipe and tobacco. Instant inspiration flashed 
across my mind. I felt, I knew, that both 
were at that moment in the possession of that 
all-devouring monster, “the ofer boy.” 

I felt that the wheel of this Juggernaut 
must be arrested in its progress over my hap¬ 
less household at any cost. 

I sent for Bert. The drawer was open, and 
his guilty glance sought it. He attempted no 
fencing on this occasion, but, looking in my 
face, which was, I suppose reproachful, with 
his prominent eyes drowned in tears, sobbed : 
“ Ye-e-es, ’m, I did, I d— didn’t fink you’d 
mind. I t-t-took it for-” 

“ Harry Slogger,” I said. 

He hung his head, and very faintly corrected 
me, with a dim watery smile, that struggled 
to be insinuating— 

“N-n-no, anofer boy, ’m.” 

Well, I put my arm round the child, for 
child he was, even in his naughtiness; and 
tried, as I had done before, to win his confi¬ 
dence, but, though we had always been the 
best of friends on every other point, oil this 
he was adamant. 

He would not own that there was but one 
other boy, that Harry Slogger was not his 
real name; nor state wherein lay the mon¬ 
ster’s mysterious power. He cried a great 
deal, and begged I would not talk to him any 
more ; and said, of his own accord, he would 
take no more “ fings ” ; but he flatly declined 
to, in either sense, give up “ that ofer boy.” 

We parted, not as foes, but very sadly on 
both sides ; feeling that a spectre, with a pipe 
and a muffler, stood between us. But it was 
not to be so always. 

(To be concluded.) 


The Clan Smith. —The name borne by 
the clan Smith has not in England a distin¬ 
guished look. The German Schmidt and the 
Dutch Smid are closely allied to our own 
form; but in Gaelic it becomes, as all readers 
of the Fair Maid of Perth must remember, 
Gow. It is in the French and gipsy tongues, 
however, that Smith receives its most splendid 
transformation, for in the former it becomes 
Lefevre, and in the latter Pentulengro. 

Trust in God for Everything. — In 
Mr. Ruslan’s Christ's Folk in the Apennine , 
there is a beautiful thought by a peasant. 
This Tuscan countrywoman said there was no 
reason why each of us should not have two 
paradises —one in this world and one in the 
next—and “as for myself,” she added, “I 
trust in my Lord for everything, and I think 
that is why I get on so well.” - 


VARIETIES. 

Necessary Amusement.— Play is essen¬ 
tially connected with growth; it is the pro¬ 
vision of Nature to secure exercise calculated 
to encourage the development of the body and 
mind simultaneously. Whoever forbids the 
sportive activities impelled by instinct in both 
boys and girls, forbids the divinely-appointed 
means of true physical development. 

Faith in the Divine Word.— Never yet 
did there exist a full faith in the Divine Word 
which did not expand the intellect, while it 
purified the heart, which did not multiply the 
aims and objects of the understanding while 
it fixed and simplified those of the desires and 
passions.— Coleridge. 

Clever Girls. —The desire of appearing 
clever often prevents our becoming so. 

La Rochefoucauld. 


Green and Yellow Gold.—G old can be 
beaten out so thin that it allows light to pass 
through it, in which case, though it still 
appears brilliant yellow by reflected light, it is 
green as viewed by transmission, that is by the 
light which passes through it. This curious 
effect can easily be observed by laying a piece 
of gold-leaf upon a plate of glass, and holding 
it between the eye and the light, when the 
gold will appear semi-transparent and of a 
peculiar leek-green colour. 


Answers to Historical Arithmorems 

(p. 388). 

1. Clovis. 2. Cicero. 3. Calvin. 4. Balliol. 
5. Disraeli. 6. Coifi. 7. Alva. 8. Caxton. 
9. Culloden. 10. Caled. 11. Latimer. 12. 
Virgil. 
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“FORGOTTEN 


Bv C. E. C. WE I GALL. 


The long, long line of mist to-night, 

That lies upon the meadow grass, 

Is full of sighing melody, 

And hands that wave, and forms that pass. 
I, who am lying alone—so lone— 

Where the pale moon-bars on my coverlid fall, 
Was once as gay as those folk to-day, 

Who are footing it blithely up at the Hall. 

My weary eyes have watched the stars, 

Come out in Heaven, for many a night. 
And the moon, first a crescent bow, 

In one short month a ball of light. 

Perhaps they grow tired, the folk I know, 

Of one who must alwa} r s wake up to pain : 
Long nights of misery, dawns of grief, 

Can scarce bring smiles to pale lips again. 


Dear Lord, I hope that I shall die 
In this long silence, when the grass 
Is wet below the quiet stars, 

And only mist-wreaths watch me pass. 

The folk, at the door, as they walked at night 
Might look in as they went with a careless nod ; 
But I should be l)dng so still, so calm, 

With my eyes fast shut, and my soul with God. 

Perhaps they’d say, poor soul, she bore 
Her years of suffering patiently. 

We might, perchance, have helped her more, 
Have cheered her in her misery. 

But I shall be tying, so glad, so still, 

With my pain all hushed on my Saviour’s breast, 
With the songs of the angels for company then; 
Never lonely nor sad in that Infinite Rest. 



PART VII. 

OLD LONDON'. 

We will now attempt to apply some of the 
rules and principles which we have enunciated 
in our former papers, and see what archaeology 
can tell us about London. 

As we are going to consider the question 
from an archaeological point of view, we shall 
have to exclude poetical ideas, and can only 
accept tradition when it is corroborated by 
positive evidence. We do not, however, 
suggest that local traditions are to be entirely 
discarded; on the contrary, they should be 
carefully studied and sifted, as they often 
contain germs of truth which may set inquiry 
on the right road. 

Many writers of the last century, by totally 
ignoring tradition, for a time, succeeded in 
losing the threads of many important 
questions and old legends, some of which 
have since their time received a considerable 
amount of corroborative testimony. “The 
famous history of Dick Whittington and his 
cat ” is a good example of this treatment. 
The writers of the last century almost 
succeeded in persuading themselves that the 
whole story was a myth, and they set up a 
theory of their own, that the fact of 
Whittington’s having shipped merchandise 
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to the East in the kind of vessels called 
“ cats,” led to the “ absurd nursery legend; ” 
they maintained also that no representation of 
Whittington and his cat could be found of an 
earlier date than the seventeenth century, and 
that there was nothing to connect the fable 
with "Whittington’s own time. It has, how¬ 
ever, been proved now, that no such ships as 
“cats” existed in Whittington’s time. In 
one of the old City halls, a portrait of 
Whittington, dating from the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, has been brought to 
light, representing him with a cat; and upon 
pulling down an ancient house at Gloucester, 
which belonged to the "Whittington family, a 
piece of sculpture dating from the fifteenth 
century, was discovered, representing a boy 
carrying a cat.* This show's how dangerous 
it is to ignore and attempt to destroy traditions, 
simply because the necessary corroborative 
evidence is not to hand at the time. 

Now with regard to London itself, we have 
no absolute tangible proof of its having 
existed before the time of the Romans; but 
there is so great a probability that it w'ould 
be absurd to ignore the tradition. When 
we say this, of course we do not suggest 


* Now in the Guildhall Museum. 


that our readers should place implicit reliance 
in the strange stories told by ancient chroni¬ 
clers. There may be some grains of truth in 
them, and therefore they are worthy of study ; 
the ancient fifteenth-century Cronycullys of 
Englonde , published by the Camden Society, 
and edited by Mr. James Gairdner, is certainly 
one of the most curious w r orks of the kind, and 
we will not ask our girls to take the remark¬ 
able history with w-hich it commences for 
granted. It tells us that a certain King 
Dioclesyan of Surrye (Syria) had thirty-three 
daughters, who were all on the same day 
married to thirty-three kings; but the “ hus- 
bondes ” complained to Dioclesyan that these 
ladies “ waxen proude and sterne,” whereupon 
the father called them together and severely 
reprimanded them for their unamiable conduct. 
It does not, however, appear to have had the 
desired effect, as they -went home and 
murdered their thirty-three husbands, after 
which they took a boat and landed on the 
English coast which they called Albion after 
the eldest of the sisters. One of these 
delightful persons, became the mother of 
“ Gogge and Ma-gogge,” and judging from 
the statues of those gentlemen in the Guild¬ 
hall, they must have been worthy of their 
mamma ! Now r although it is true that we 
possess these statues, yet they are only 















reproductions of originals which were them¬ 
selves made in the sixteenth century. 

Harrison Ainsworth, in his clever novel, 
The Tower of London , gives us an account 
of Ogg, Gog, and Magog, three giants who 
lived in the Tower in Henry VIII.’s days, but 
the fact of their existence is even less sub¬ 
stantial than that of “ Gogge and Ma- 
gogge ” of the Cronycitllys. 

Unfortunately we are also unable to bring to 


hand any direct evidence concerning another 
hero of the Cronycullys, King Brute, “ Brute 
which was come of the Gentile blode of Troye 
. . . and he began first London, and named 
hit at that tyme, Newe Troye,” and we fear 
we must even give up King Lud. “ After 
the dethe of King Elyregned his sonne Lud, 
the whiche turned the name of Newe Troye to 
London, and he lete make a fayre gate and 
called hit Ludgate, after his name ; he regned 


in pees XJ yere and lithe (is buried) in 
Ludgate.” There still exists a statue of King 
Lud, but it only dates from Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, when it was set up on Ludgate. It is 
said to have been copied from one made in 
the reign of Henry III. Lud is said to have 
been brother to Cassabalaunus, “ and in his 
tyme came Julyus Cesar into the londe and 
werred upon him longe tyme durynge vj yere, 
and after they accorded, and Julyus Cesar 
made the Towre of London.” We must, 
however, leave Cronycullys as we are now 
within the realm of genuine history. We will, 
however, just notice the fact that in this 
remarkable manuscript, King Cymbaline, and 
“ King Cole ” (Coyll) are recorded; the latter 
was father of .St. Helena. “ After him regned 
Constance of Rome, for he had spoused 
Eleyne, that was Coyll’s daughter, and by her 
he had a son that hight Constantyne,” the first 
Christian Emperor of Rome. 

It is not remarkable that the London 
before Roman times has left no traces of its 
existence, because Csesar himself tells us that 
the Britons called a collection of huts 
surrounded by marshy lands and felled trees a 
“town,” and we may certainly banish from 
our minds all the fables about “fayre gates,” 
and “ Walls defended by towers.” 

The marks of the Roman occupation of 
London abound, in fact every excavation 
earned below sixteen or eighteen feet, in 
some parts of the city, brings to light old 
foundations, mosaic pavements, coins, pottery, 
etc. A most interesting collection of such 
objects is to be seen in the Guildhall 
Museum. The most important structure is a 
kind of tomb or temple with a stone roof 
carved above, with scales somewhat resembling 
the back of a fish. The -whole shows that 
the Romans carried out very costly works in 
this country. A fine Mosaic pavement, dug 
up near Aldgate, and several sculptured 
altars, tombs, and inscribed tablets, serve to 
prove to what a high pitch of civilisation the 
Romans had raised this country before they 
abandoned it to attend to troubles nearer 
home. The great wall with which they sur¬ 
rounded London was a vast work, about 
thirty feet high and eight feet thick, with 
square and circular bastions at intervals; 
remains of it are still to be seen in Trinity 
Place, near the Tower of London, in Cripple- 
gate churchyard, and near the church of All 
Hallows, London Wall. As this wall enclosed 
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nearly tlie whole space included in what we 
now call “ the city,” some writers are 
astonished at the great size of a city which 
was only the capital of a not very important 
colony;"but probably the walls of London, 
like those of Nineveh, contained far more 
than the city itself; for instance, they certainly 
enclosed a cemetery • now the Romans never 
lived close to a burial ground, yet that an 
important one was within the enclosure of the 
walls is attested by Sir Christopher Wren, 
who tells us that" when he dug out the 
foundations of the present St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral, he made a search for the foundations of 
the temple of Diana, which tradition asserted 
to have been erected by the Romans on that 
site, but he found no evidence of any earlier 
building than the mediaeval cathedral; deep 
below the Saxon graves (eighteen feet below 
the level of the old cathedral), he found great 
quantities of bones, with Roman lacramatory 
urns and pottery, showing that the place had 
been a burial-ground in Roman times. 

There can be no doubt that the space, 
enclosed by the Roman walls of London, was 
too large to be defended even by the Roman 
army when assisted by the population, for 
Tacitus relates, that the Roman general 
Suetonius, with an army of 10,000 men, 
intended to defend London against the British 
insurrection, but finding his army insufficient 
he abandoned it to the fury of the enemy. 
The cruelties perpetrated upon the people of 
London, especially the women, by the British 
under Boaclicea, are a terrible stain upon the 
memory of that otherwise heroic queen. 

The portion of London which was regularly 
populated, as a city, in Roman times, seems 
to have been that extending along the Thames 
from Dowgate to the Tower, spreading back 
in a north-easterly direction towards Aldgate 
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and Bishopsgate. The parts of the enclosure 
towards Ludgate, Newgate, Aldersgate and 
Cripplegate, was far less thickly inhabited, and 
this continued to be the case in later times, 
for in these districts were noblemen’s houses 
with great gardens and large monasteries. 

Maitland mentions the discovery of a vast 
building at Dowgate, which he thinks was the 
great Basilica, or court of justice. 

We may regard Dowgate, Queenhythe, and 
Billingsgate as the Roman representatives of 
our great system of Thames docks. In old 
maps of London, dating back a couple of 
centuries, the little harbour or dock at 
Dowgate is shown; it was formed by the 
“Wallbrook” falling into the Thames. Of 
the “ Wallbrook ” we have only now the 
name recorded in the street and church of St. 
Stephen, Walbrook, but in early times it was 
a genuine river, which, even as late as the time 
of Stowe, although then for the most part 
arched over (as the Fleet River is at the 
present day), occasionally asserted itself, for 
in 1574, after a heavy rain, it broke through 
the pavement of Dowgate-hill, and a boy who 
attempted to jump over it was washed away 
and drowned. 

A most interesting discovery was made 
some four years back, upon pulling down the 
church of St. Olave, Jewry, which gave a good 
idea of the Roman condition of the Walbrook, 
and offered an excellent opportunity of study¬ 
ing underground London. Immediately be¬ 
neath the flooring of Wren’s church were the 
foundations of the fourteenth-century Gothic 
structure, with the marks of the great fire of 
1666 distinctly traceable upon them. Below 
these were bases of earlier columns which 
dated from Norman times ; and some eight or 
ten feet lower was a great arch which was 
probably Roman work, as it was entirely 
constructed of squared stones. 
It was nearly twenty feet in 
span, and was no doubt a 
bridge over a river. Beneath 
the arch was a bed of river- 
sand, in which were discovered 
fragments of Roman pottery, 
etc. Now this arch stood 
upon the course of the Wal¬ 
brook (wall-brook), which took 
its rise in the marshes, now 
called Moorfields, which, as 
late as the time of Henry VIII. 
was an undrained swamp, in¬ 
tersected by water - courses. 
The Walbrook must have been 
no insignificant stream in early 
times to call for such a bridge 
as that discovered. The writer 
is not giving this account 
second-hand, as he carefully 
examined these remains and 
wrote a report upon them at 
the time they were un¬ 
covered. 

The names “ Sherbourne ” 
and “ Langbourne ” are also 
preserved. Maitland says: 
“ The Ward of Langbourne 
takes its name from a stream 
of clear water which rises in 
Magpie Alley near the church 
of St. Catherine Colman,” 
and runs as far west as the 
church of St. Maiy Wolnoth 
(at the top end of Lombard 
Street); at this point it turns 
south, and spreads into a num¬ 
ber of streams, which gave 
the name “ Sharebourne ” 
Lane (now Sherborn Lane); 
he also says that it ran into 
the Thames, and that the 
name “ Fenchurch ” Street 
was derived from the fact that 
at that part of its course it 


made the ground swampy or “fenny.” How 
this Langbourn found its way into the Thames 
is uncertain—did it run into the Walbrook, or 
did it continue its course directly southward to 
Dowgate ? 

In addition to the creeks and docks already 
mentioned, there was the Fleet River just 
outside the walls to the west, a very consider¬ 
able stream which was navigable as late as the 
seventeenth century; “Puddle Dock,” which, 
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as its name implies, was a muddy place at low 
water; then there was a little dock near the 
Tower, and a large important creek which 
ran into the Thames close to St. Catherine’s 
(“ Katherine’s ”). 

Extensive and very solid foundations have 
been discovered on Comhill, which some 
writers consider to have belonged to an earlier 
system of circumvallation than the known 
Roman wall, which is supposed to have 
enclosed a very much smaller space. There 
is, however, not sufficient evidence to warrant 
this theory, and we are inclined to believe 
that these vast remains on Comhill are those 
of the “ PrEetorium ” or some kind of fort. 
This description will give some faint idea of 
Roman London. A vast space enclosed by 
walls; the portion alongside the river-bank 
covered with houses and buildings, and the 
rest with villas surrounded by great gardens, 
fields, etc. 

Many other English cities retain extensive 
evidences of their Roman origin. York, 
Lincoln, Leicester and Canterbury for in¬ 
stance, and the now deserted towns of 
Verulam, Silchester, Burgh and Caistor, all 
help to show the remarkable activity of the 
Romans while they remained in our islaud. 

Although London cannot be said to be 
very rich in mediaeval remains, and we more 
frequently have to record destruction than 
discovery [even while this is being written the 
beautiful crypt of the ancient college of Corpus- 
Christi on Laurence Pountney Hill is being 
pulled down], yet occasionally remarkable 
“finds” do occur; perhaps the most in¬ 
teresting of late years are the remains of old 
Saint Paul’s brought to light by the cathedral 
surveyor, Mr. Penrose, about ten years hack. 
These consist of a respond (or wall column) of 
the great crypt, the lower part of the walls of 
the little cloister, and the footings of two of 
the vast buttresses of the chapter-house. As 
these portions of the cathedral are shown in 
their perfect state in the drawings made by 
Wenceslaus Hollar, for Sir William Dugdale’s 
History of Saint Paul's Cathedral, pub¬ 
lished eight years before the “great fire” of 
London, which destroyed the old cathedral, 
they are of the greatest interest to the 
archteologist. 

Fortunately the great fire of 1666 spared us 
two buildings of unsurpassable interest: the 
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Tower and Westminster Abbey. These two 
structures are so connected with the history of 
our country, and are such witnesses to the past, 
that we cannot think of London without 
them. The one is the coronation-place of all 
our kings, from the Conquest to our own day, 
and the burial-place of most of them ; and 
the other was their most ancient and historical 
residence. No king of England has lived in 
the Tower since the days of Charles I., yet 
we always regard it as being more intimately 
connected with the English monarchy than 
almost any other building in the country. In 
it is deposited the regalia or collection of 
objects used at the coronation. These, how¬ 
ever, are not for the most part ancient, the 
only one which can claim great antiquity being 
the orb, some portion of which is said to date 
from the time of Edward the Confessor. The 
crown is quite modern, and was reset for Her 
Majesty’s coronation, when a very question¬ 
able alteration was made. The velvet cap 
or lining within the crown, which was for¬ 
merly crimson, was replaced by one of dark 
blue. Now, although the dark blue may set 
otT the diamonds better, yet the meaning of 
this appendage is lost sight of; few people 
seem to know that this velvet cap represents 
the Doctor of Divinity’s cap, sent over to 
Henry VIII. by the Pope with the title of 
Defender of the Faith” (Fidei Defensor), 
which we see stamped upon all our coins; 
but, of course, the change of colour and 
form in the new cap has lost the connection 
between “the crown and the title.” 

No portrait of any sovereign of England 
before 1521 shows the velvet cap within the 
crown, and we do not know of one of later 
date which does not. The “ Barber Sur¬ 
geons’ ” picture, for instance, which was 
painted about 1540, shows the edges of 
the cap under the crown. 

The coronation chair, which is at West¬ 
minster Abbey, was made by order of 
Edward I. In its present condition it is 
somewhat of a wreck, but it still encloses, 
within its framework, the famous “ stone of 
Scone ” upon which the kings of Scotland 
were formerly enthroned. There have been 
all sorts of disputes as to what this stone was, 
but we have no doubt that it was a part of 
the throne of Scotland, or stone seat of the 
king. All kings formerly had these stone 
seats. That of our Saxon kings still exists in 
the market-place at Kingston, in Surrey, and 
has given its name to the town. In later 
times the stone seat or bench of the English 
kings was in Westminster Hall, and when 
sitting upon this stone bench or seat, the 
king judged cases in person, which was the 
origin of the “King’s Bench Court” and 
“ sittings in banco.” 

After his coronation in Westminster Abbey 
the king crossed over to the Hall, and there 
seated himself “in Banco Regalis.” In a 
Latin chronicle of England, recently published 
by the “ Camden Society,”^ speaking of the 
coronation of Edward IV. we find the 
following:— 

“ In Westmonaster Hall sedis regalis pos¬ 
sessionem suscepit ” (In Westminster Hall 
he took possession of the royal seat). The 
two doorways (one of which has only recently 
been discovered) in the east sides of the 
transepts at the Abbey, were undoubtedly 
made with a view to this ceremony. 

On the south side of the Sacrarium at 
Westminster Abbey is a fine picture in oil 
of King Richard IF. seated in Banco Regalis ; 
or, in other words, upon the marble chair at 
Westminster Hall. This tine portrait is painted 
in oil, and is probably by an English artist, 
very likely by John Barneby, who was engaged 
in Edward III.’s time painting pictures on the 
walls of .St. Stephen’s Chapel. We know 
for certain that, not only were the paintings ex¬ 
ecuted at Westminster, in Edward III.’s time, 


done in oil, but even those made for Edward I., 
as in the Record Office are the accounts paid 
for “ oil and varnish supplied to the painters 
to be mixed with the colours,” so that oil- 
painting was known in this country one 
hundred and fifty years before the time of Van 
Eyck. The names of many of these English 
artists are recorded in the “Queen’s Re¬ 
membrancer rolls.” We will give a few of 
them, under Edward I. 

Master Waller, John of Soniughill, Richard 
Stockwell, Thomas of Worcester, John of 
Carlisle. 

Under Edward III. Master Hugh of St. 
Albans, William Maynard, John Cotton, John 
Elham, William Walsingham, Gilbert Poke- 
rich, and John Barneby, who received double 
the pay of any of the others, so he was 
probably a kind of “ P. R. A.” of his time. 
Fragments of the works executed by these 
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ABBEY, SITTING “IN BANCO REGALIS.” 

gentlemen are now in the British Museum, 
representing scenes from the lives of Job and 
Tobias. 

Like most large towns, mediaeval London 
contained numerous monasteries; some of 
these, as Saint Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, 
were without the walls. 

The most interesting church of this religious 
house still, for the most part, exists, and has 
been recently restored. Its massive Norman 
columns and arches are most impressive, and 
date from the time of its founder Rayhere, 
who was jester to Henry I. Rayhere must 
have been an extremely clever man, for he not 
only kept this learned but terribly grim king 
in a good humour, but when he left and 
established the monastery, which he entered 
himself, the king gave most generously towards 
the building, and took it under his royal 
protection. 

Close at hand is another most interesting 
monastic structure. The Charter-house or 
Carthusian monastery, founded by the re¬ 


doubtable knight, Sir Walter Manny. Its 
quaint cloisters, cells and halls, serve as the 
charitable home for decayed gentlemen. 
Thackeray makes good old Colonel Newcome 
end his days here, and when reading the 
monumental inscriptions in the old cloisters 
one almost expects to find his name recorded. 
The old gateway of St. John’s Priory, 
Clerkenwell, is another interesting fragment. 

Within the walls of the city itself are still 
to be seen the beautiful church of the 
Augustinians in Austin Friars. And the 
interesting St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, called the 
“ Westminster Abbey of the City ” on account 
of the numerous monuments to civic worthies 
which it contains. Here are the tombs of 
Sir John Crosby, who built Crosby Hall, Sir 
Miles Outwicke, Sir Hugh Pemberton, and 
Sir Thomas Gresham, who founded the Royal 
Exchange. 

The grandest monastery in the City was 
the great Priory of Holy Trinity, Aldgate, 
founded by the Empress Matilda. The city 
gate at Aldgate belonged to the Canons- 
Regular of this Priory. And, in spite of the 
protests of the Lord Mayors and corporation, 
the monks made good their claim to this 
strange possession by the production of 
Matilda’s will. One solitary arch of the vast 
building is still to be seen ; next to Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey it was the largest and wealthiest 
monastic establishment in London and Mid¬ 
dlesex. The writer made drawings of a 
magnificent crypt discovered about ten years 
back on the site now occupied by Messrs. 
Moses and Son’s premises in Aldgate. 

Of “Eastminster Abbey” on Tower Hill, 
the Abbey of the Minims (“ the Minories ”) 
and “ St. Catherine's w near the Tower, not 
a vestige now remains. 

The 120 parish churches in London were, 
for the most part, destroyed in the great fire. 

' All Hallows Barking and St. Andrew Un¬ 
dershaft are, however, good examples of old 
Gothic City churches. Of the noble old City 
mansions, one alone exists, Crosby Hall. It 
has, indeed, a chequered history. Built by 
Sir John Crosby in Edward IV’s. reign, it 
afterwards became the residence of the “cruel 
Duke of Gloucester,” and is mentioned more 
than once in Shakespeare’s Richard III. 
Later on it became the home of the good 
and gentle Sir Thomas More. Here he 
was visited by Erasmus, who has given us 
such a cheering account of this Christian 
household, which, as a recent historian truly 
says, “ was a far more perfect Utopia than 
that described by More himself.” In Eliza¬ 
beth’s time it became a kind of club of “The 
Gentlemen Adventurers.” Later on it was 
a chapel; then a warehouse; then a concert 
hall; then a wine merchant’s office; it is 
now a restaurant, so that its noble dining- 
hall serves something of the same purpose for 
which it was originally intended. Very, very 
few of the ancient residences of the old London 
citizens are now to be found. Close round 
about Smithfield and St. Bartholomew’s 
a few old gabled houses are still to be seen, 
but they are rapidly disappearing, and in a 
few years not one will be left; even the houses 
built after the fire are being improved away, 
and no less than twenty of the churches have 
been swept away. London is, in fact, rapidly 
becoming a new city. The Tower to the east, 
and Westminster to the west record its 
mediaeval glories, and Wren’s noble dome is a 
grand monument of its revival, like a Phoenix 
after the flames of 1666 ; but those who would 
seek for other ancient landmarks must hunt 
for them in out-of-the-way nooks and corners, 
in bye lanes and alleys. 

No doubt we are making a finer city, but 
there are many who regret the loss of those 
buildings which carry us back to the London 
of former days. 

f To he continued.) 
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COUSIN MONA. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Little Miss Muffet,” etc. 



whose 

Sophy 


CHAPTER IV. 

A FRIEND IN NEED. 

What must be, 
must be.” 
Homer. 

FELT as for¬ 
lorn as any 
deserted in¬ 
fant when the 
train moved 
out of the sta¬ 
tion, and my 
eyes were dim 
as I followed 
the porter to 
charge Cousin 
had committed 
me. I rather imagine 
that she had slipped a 
handsome gratuity into his 
‘\jP hand, he was so civil and 
obliging, so extremely so¬ 
licitous for my comfort. 

He had chosen a compartment 
with two Sisters of Charity in it, evidently 
Roman Catholics, for they read their 
Breviaries during the entire journey; 
their smooth, pale faces and moving 
lips fascinated me, Qntil the hurried 
entrance of two gentlemen distracted 
my attention. 

They were somewhat breathless, and 
the moment they had taken their seats 
at the farther end of the carriage the 
train was set in motion. 

“ I call that a regular fluke, Redford,” 
observed one young man; “we put on 
pace that last quarter of a mile, but it 
was a pretty close shave though.” 

“ It was all your fault,” returned the 
other. “ I was punctual to a moment, 
and you never turned up until a quarter- 
past three. Next time you intend to be 
casual, old man, you can just let me 
know beforehand.” 

A chuckling laugh was the sole answer 
to this, and then, after the manner of 
English travellers, they unfolded their 
papers and read hard, as though their 
sole object in life was to devour as much 
print as possible. 

I was so listless and ill at ease, so 
weary of my own miserable thoughts, 
that I longed to follow their example. 
The country through which we were 
passing was flat and uninteresting, and 
I found myself watching my fellow- 
travellers wifh a sort of languid curio¬ 
sity. 

The calm, expressionless faces of the 
Roman sisters palled on me after a time, 
then I fell to wondering whether the two 
young men were brothers. Redford was 
possibly a Christian name. To be sure 
they were not in the least alike. One 
was a tall, high-shouldered young man, 
with rather fair hair and fiince-nez, his 
voice was particularly pleasant ; the 
other short, rather broad and thick-set, 
with a reddish-brown moustache; but 
after a few minutes I grew ashamed of 
these idle cogitations, and presently lost 
myself in sad reflections. I had slept 


badly the previous night, and I think I 
must have fallen into a doze, for I had a 
queer fancy that Joyce was sitting oppo¬ 
site to me. The first thing that aroused 
me was the door opening. The two 
Sisters were getting out. 

“Is this Wokington ? ’’ I asked 
anxiously, but perhaps the Sister I 
addressed was a little deaf, for she 
took no notice of my question, but the 
next moment the high-shouldered young 
man threw down his paper— 

“We have passed Wokington,” he 
said quickly; ‘ ‘ ought you to have got 
out there ? What a pity! ” for my vexed 
look was sufficient answer. 

“I was to have changed there for 
Cromford,” was my reply. “I must 
have been asleep—what shall I do ? I 
have no idea where the train is going.” 
I suppose my voice was full of despair, 
for the other young man threw down his 
paper also, and looked at me. 

“We shall stop next atChillingham,” 
he said. “It is an awful nuisance, of 
course, but there is no cause for alarm. 
We shall be there in twenty minutes, 
and you can take the first train back 
straight to Cromford. Let me see, when 
is the next Cromford train, Redford ? ” 

“There is nothing before the 7.15. 
We shall just miss the 5.30.” He took 
put his watch and consulted it carefully. 
“ No, there is no chance of catching it; 

I am afraid you will have to wait at 
Chillingham an hour and three-quar¬ 
ters.” 

I could have wrung my hands with 
misery and vexation. What would 
Cousin Mona think of such childish 
carelessness ? it would give her a bad 
impression of me ; then I remembered 
my luggage. They both smiled a little 
at this fresh complication, but the young 
man with the pince-nez hastened to con¬ 
sole me. 

“ I suppose they labelled it all right 
at Victoria ? ” 

“Oh, yes ; my friends saw to that.” 

‘ ‘ Then it will have been taken out at 
Wokington, and you will find it at 
Cromford, unless there were any special 
direction to tell them where to send it.” 

“I directed it to ‘The Hermitage,’ 
Upper Cromford,” I replied disconso¬ 
lately, and then a look of surprise 
crossed their faces. 

“You are going to ‘The Hermi¬ 
tage?’” It was the thick-set young 
man who said this. “Oh, it will be all 
right, everyone knows Miss Gordon— 
they are great friends of mine.” 

“Indeed!” I am afraid this intelli¬ 
gence did not particularly interest me. 

I very much preferred the look of his 
companion. “ Do you know my cousins 
too ? ” turning to the one he had called 
Redford. 

“ No, I have not that pleasure, but I 
think my wife has some sort of ac¬ 
quaintance with Miss Gordon.” He 
had a wife then, and yet he looked so 
young. . “ Oh, you may make your 
mind quite easy with respect to your 


luggage; the omnibus-people will de¬ 
liver it all right.” 

“ Yes, and Miss Gordon will be at 
the station.” 

“My word! the plot thickens,” re¬ 
turned his companion. “ I think it will 
be as well to wire from Chillingham that 
the young lady is safe; what do you 
say, Redford ? It will give Miss Gordon 
a bit of a scare to see the luggage 
minus its owner.” 

“Oh, I will telegraph, if that is what 
you mean,” I returned rather coldly. * 
“Thank you very much for answering 
my questions, but I understand what to 
do now.” 

I flattered myself that I said this with 
a great deal of dignity, and quite after 
Miss Jackson’s manner, but I was a 
good deal vexed to see an amused 
glance pass between the young men, 
it said so plainly, “An airified school¬ 
girl, trying to do the correct thing.” 
Then they read their papers again until 
we reached Chillingham, when they 
began collecting their black bags and 
brown paper parcels. 

The young man in the fiince-jiet 
seemed in a hurry, for he jumped ou 
quickly and just raised his hat as he 
passed. “ My friend will show you the 
way to the telegraph-office,” he said 
pleasantly. “ Ta-ta, Scott, the missus 
will be waiting for me, and I am late 
already,” and the next minute he was 
out of sight. 

“You had better let me wire, it will 
save you trouble,” observed the one he 
called Scott, coming so close to my 
elbow that I nearly jumped. He had a 
round, boyish-looking face and very wide 
open blue eyes, but I had taken it into 
my head that he was officious and a 
little pushing, and my manner con¬ 
tinued frosty. 

“ Thank you, but I should prefer to 
do it myself.” 

“All right then,” with the utmost 
good humour, “there is the office, and 
you will find the clerk ready to take 
your instructions.” And, with a stiff 
bow, I entered the office. 

What an absurd little message it 
looked : “ Passed Wokington—came on 
to Chillingham, take first train back.” 

I felt very small, a mere insignificant 
chit of a schoolgirl, as I paid my money, 
but the sight of the ten-pound note in 
my purse a little consoled me. 

“ Don’t you think you had better have 
a cup of tea ? ” And there was the ob¬ 
noxious Scott at my elbow again. “ You 
will be famished before you reach ‘ The 
Hermitage.’ ” 

“No, thank you. I would rather sit 
down in the waiting-room ; ” for much 
as I wanted the tea I was dying to get 
rid of him. What was it to me that he 
knew Cousin Mona ? he had no sort of 
right to thrust himself on my acquaint¬ 
ance. 

“And there is nothing that I can do 
for you ? ” in a friendly voice. 

“Nothing, thank you.” 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


“ Very well then, I will make tracks,’’ 
and he had raised his hat and was turn¬ 
ing away, when he came back to me 
again. “Do change your mind about 
tea, you do look so awfully tired and 
bothered.” But I only shook my head ; 
in some moods martyrdom gives a grim 
enjoyment, and I was determined to 
endure stoically until the bitter end. 

I sat down in the gloomy waiting- 
room. There was no fire in the black 
burnished grate ; a porter came in and 
lighted the gas, it looked very comfort¬ 
less and dismal. How foolish of me to 
refuse that tea, just out of pique. My 
head was beginning to throb with weari¬ 
ness. Well, it served me right. Then 
I unclosed my eyes as the door opened, 
and a lady came in laden with pack¬ 
ages. 

She threw them down on the round 
table, and then looked at me a little in¬ 
quisitively. She was quite young, and 
very pretty; a dark-eyed and dark¬ 
haired brunette, and there was a plea¬ 
sant air of alertness about her. She 
was dressed very nicely in brown tweed, 
with a close little hat that just suited 
her. 

“ Mr. Scott told me to look out for 
you,” she said, suddenly crossing the 
room and accosting me. “ You are the 
young lady who missed the Cromford 
train, are you not, and are going to 
' The Hermitage ? ' I am going down 
by the same train, and as I know Miss 
Gordon a little, I hope you will let me 
be of use to you.” 

She spoke in a brisk, decided way, 
but her voice was agreeable, and had a 
burr or accent in it that attracted my 
attention, but I found out afterwards 
that she was Scotch. 

“ You are very kind,” I stammered. 

“ Oh, I am used to looking after 
people—it is quite my vocation, and 
Mr. Scott seemed so concerned about 
you. He said you did look so tired and 
seedy! Do you know there is a capital 
fire in the refreshment-room ? suppose 
we go there and have some tea?” and 
this time I did not refuse. I felt I had 
sulked long enough. Things looked 
a little more hopeful, as I sat in a cosy 
corner of the refreshment-room sipping 
my tea, which the young lady herself 
brought to me. “ There, I hope I have 
catered for you properly,” she said with 
a little wrinkle of anxiety. “ I thought 
you would like a roll and butter, better 
than stale cake. Why is cake always 
stale at stations?” and she seemed 
amused at my gratitude. “ I like wait¬ 
ing on people, it comes naturally to me, 
and then Mr. Scott begged me to make 
you comfortable.” 

“Mr. Scott!” I suppose my voice 
expressed some surprise, for she said 
hastily— 

“Yes, he and my husband are great 
friends. We were going to have tea 
with him at ‘ Bank House,’ only he sug¬ 
gested that I might be of use to you. 
He is the manager of the Chillingham 
Bank—he is young to be in such a good 
position, but the Scotts have always 
been so respected. He is older than 
you would guess from his boyish ex¬ 
terior.” I digested this in silence, but 
she did not seem to perceive my want 


of interest. “ I think it is quite time 
for me to introduce myself,” she con¬ 
tinued in her frank manner. “ My name 
is Redford; you spoke to my husband, 
you know, a fair young man with 
J>ince-nez. We shall be near neigh¬ 
bours of yours. We live at ‘ Hazel 
Cottage,’ a bow-windowed house, just 
turning down from Upper Cromford. It 
is only a small house, but then we are 
beginners. My husband is a solicitor 
in Chillingham ; he is with his uncle. 
The firm is Redford and Nicholson, but 
of course he is not a partner yet.” 

It was certainly very kind of her to 
tell me all this. Insensibly I began to 
thaw, and to be confidential in my turn. 

“ I have come to live at Cromford with 
my cousins, the Gordons, but they are 
perfect strangers to me, and we have 
never met.” 

“ That is rather trying, is it not ? ” in 
a voice full of sympathy. 

“It is more than trying, it is utterly 
miserable,” my eyes suddenly filling 
with tears. “ I know nothing about 
them, and they cannot possibly want 
me, but there is no other place for me 
to go.” 

Mrs. Redford looked very grave. 
“Dear me, how sad. Do you mean,” 
and here she glanced at my dress, 
“ that you are all alone in the world ? ” 
“No, I have a sister -nearly two years 
younger than myself. She has gone to 
live with some rich cousins; they have 
such a beautiful place in Hertfordshire, 
called ‘ The Pines.’ ” 

“ I believe I stayed there once before 
I was married. Is not your cousin’s 
name Gregory—a stout, fair, good-look¬ 
ing woman, and the girls are good- 
looking too, they know all about me,” 
evidently enjoying my astonishment. 
“ I was at school with Louise. When 
you write, just ask if she does not re¬ 
member Lilian Ferard.” 

“ How strange! how very strange 
that you should know my cousins ! ” 

“ Yes, it is rather odd, certainly’; but 
this is a small world, after all. One has 
a knack of knocking up against people 
one knows ; how amused Howell will be 
when I tell him. It is quite a joke with 
him, the number of my friends and ac¬ 
quaintances. I believe I am rather 
sociable by nature. Well, I hope we 
shall be good friends, without any fuss 
and ceremony. Come down to ‘ Hazel 
Cottage ’ to-morrow afternoon, and have 
tea with me, and I will show you my 
boy; he is just a year old, and such a 
fine fellow, though I ought not to praise 
my own belongings.” 

“ You are very kind to ask me, and I 
should like to come very much, but I 
suppose I must consult my cousins’ con¬ 
venience,” and then I hesitated, and 
looked at Mrs. Redford a little wistfully. 

“ You say you know my cousin a little; 
do you think she is the sort of person 
one is likely to get on with at once ? ” 

I thought Mrs. Redford seemed a 
little embarrassed by this question, and 
I felt that I ought not to have asked it. 

“I do not know Miss Gordon well,” 
laying a stress on the last word. “ I 
have only met her at the vicarage work¬ 
ing-parties. She visits very little, I 
believe ; she is very quiet and reserved, 


but I know the poor people are devoted 
to her. Old Mrs. Bates, who does our 
washing, always calls her ‘ our Miss 
Gordon.’ She sat up with her daughter 
when she had typhoid-fever, and though 
the poor thing died, her mother can never 
forget her kindness to poor Martha.” 

“ I have always heard that my Cousin 
Mona is a good woman.” 

“ Yes, and good people are some¬ 
times a little difficult to know,” re¬ 
turned Mrs. Redford, and then, as 
though she had said too much, she 
hastily changed the subject by question¬ 
ing me about my tastes. “ Was I fond 
of music ? her husband had a craze for 
the violin; he thought he played ex¬ 
tremely well, and she never dared to 
undeceive him, it was such an innocent 
hobby, and added so much to his hap¬ 
piness. Mr. Scott sometimes brought 
his violoncello, and then they had a 
concert. We are very ambitious,” she 
went on with an amused twist of her 
pretty lips, “we have our Beethoven 
evenings, and our Mozart evenings, and 
our Chopin evenings, and we manage to 
extract a good deal of pleasure out of 
our performances. I hope our neigh¬ 
bours will endorse this ; now,” glancing 
at the watch on her wrist, “ do you know 
that our train is due, and my husband 
will be waiting for us on the platform.” 
And she was right. Mr. Redford was 
walking up and down, peering into every 
compartment as he passed. He came 
to meet us at once, and burdened himself 
with all his wife’s parcels. 

“ Jump in, Lilian,” and then he looked 
at me with a pleasant smile. “ Has my 
wife taken good care of you, Miss—Miss 

■-” “Gordon,” I interposed. “Ah, 

yes, of course ; I ought to have guessed it 
was Gordon. It was all Scott’s doing, 
sending off the wife to look after you ; 
he is such a good-natured fellow, it 
made time pass more quickly, eh ? as 
he said it would.” 

“Yes, thank you; if it were not for 
my cousin I should be rather glad that 
I made that mistake about Wokington.” 

“ I ought to make you a curtsey for 
that pretty speech,” returned Mrs. Red¬ 
ford sweetly. “ Howell, I have found 
out that Miss Gordon—Miss Gordon 
junior I mean—loves music, and sings 
a little, she will be a grand addition to 
our Saturday ‘ populars.’ ” 

She had started Mr. Redford on his 
hobby, and from that moment until we 
reached Cromford, he held forth on the 
respective merits of Chopin and Beet¬ 
hoven. He talked rather cleverly and 
with a good deal of assurance, but I am 
afraid I lent him a divided attention. I 
was thinking how my cousin would re¬ 
ceive me, and I will not deny that I was 
growing decidedly nervous. 

“ I tell you what, Lil,” exclaimed 
Mr. Redford, as he assisted us to de¬ 
scend, “it is a fine evening, so we may 
as well walk up. If Miss Gordon be 
tired we can put her into a cab.” But 
I refused this, I was unwilling to part 
with my new friends, they w’ere so young 
and cheerful, so full of life and energy 
that they made me feel more hopeful. 

“A walk will be refreshing,” I con¬ 
tinued, and so they agreed with me. 
We left the station together. 




ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


It was rather a dark night, and the 
air felt a little chilly. I could form no 
idea of the place. We walked up one 
long straight road, and then skirted a 
bit of the town, and stopped at a low 
bow-windowed cottage, that looked very 
homelike and cheerful. 

“ You and the parcels, Lil, may as well 
go on,” observed Mr. Redford opening 
the gate; “this heavy one is nearly 
breaking my arm, and I will walk up 
with Miss Gordon to ‘ The Hermitage.’ ” 
“Oh, do not let me take you out of 
your way,” I exclaimed anxiously, but 
Mr. Redford only laughed. 

“ It is no distance, and you could not 


possibly find your way alone.” And 
then his wife wished me a cheery good¬ 
night, and we walked on. It seemed a 
lonely country road that lay before us, 
with dark, overhanging trees and a high 
bank on one side; by-and-by he came 
to some seats and a gas-lamp, which 
enabled me to get a glimpse of some 
house standing far back from the road. 
“This is ‘The Hermitage,’” observed 
my companion, breaking rather a long 
silence. “ Shall I come up to the door 
with you, or do you think you can face 
that dark shrubbery alone ? ” 

“ Oh, please do not come any further. 
You are quite sure that this is ‘ The 
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Hermitage ? ’ it looks rather a large 
house.” 

“Well, it is bigger than our cottage, 
but I am told there is a not a decent¬ 
sized room in the house. It is an old- 
fashioned place, and wants modernising. 
Well, good-night, Miss Gordon. All’s 
well that ends well, eh?” He shook 
hands with me heartily, and put the 
gate open, and at this minute a lantern 
was suddenly-flashed in our faces. 

“ Is that Rufa Gordon ? ” demanded 
a* voice, and a tall figure in a loose 
grey cloak, with its hood drawn over 
the head, suddenly confronted us. 

(To be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Saraii. —1. The Latin terra, abbreviated to sic, means 
“thus,” “it is so.” It is often used in brackets 
when making a quotation, in order to call attention 
to the fact that the quotation is literally given. 
End anti, means “in the same year,” as “ Edmund 
Ironside succeeded to the throne in April, a.d. 
1016, and died ead ann .,” or in the same year. 

“Home, Sweet Home.” —1. The deafness caused by 
scarlet-fever is “ throat-deafness,” for which we do 
not know any cure. It would be better to consult 

' a doctor than an editor.—2. Unless you wrote a 
beautiful hand, and could give lessons in writing, 
either at school or at home, we do not know how 
you can “ make money by it.” 

Fifteen and Enquirer.— See our article on Christian 
names. 

Grace and Dorothy and Others.— We have had 
an article on cricket for girls. A tricycle is more 
suitable for them than a bicycle. Your writing, 
spelling, and mode of expressing yourself need 
much improvement. 

Hope. —We sympathise with 3'ou, and the sentiments 
you express are very good. But the verses are not 
poetry, nor the metre correct, and they are not 
suitable for publication. 

Dian’s Bud. —1. The plant Laserpitium Glabrum is 
classed among the Umbelliferce (Umbelflowers). 
It is called “ laserwart,” and seems to hold a place 
among the aromatic stimulants.— 2. The “Nine 
Men’s Morris,” or “ Merrils,” to which allusion is 
made in A Midsummer Night's Dream, is a game 
played on a square of land from which the players 
removed the turf, or on the grass strips that bor¬ 
dered ploughed lands. One party had wooden 
pegs and the other stones, and in the interior of the 
space prepared was a pound, where the men taken 
up were impounded. Each set of players had nine 
men. The names “morris” and “ merelles ” 
seem to originate from the black colour of the 
“ pawns,” so called by the French. For the same 
apparent reason we call black cherries “ Morellas,” 
and a small black one a “ merry,” perhaps, from 
“ Maurus,” a Moor. Morris, or merrils, was a 
favourite game of our ancestors from the time of 
the Normans, who may have brought it over from 
France. We are indebted for this information to 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities. 

Rowena. —The word “german” (or “germaine”) 
when used in reference to the relationship between 
brothers’ and sisters’ children has no origin in the 
nationality so-called. It comes from the Latin 
germanus —“ of the same germ or stock,” first 
cousins having a grand-parent in common between 
them. “ Germane ” means pertinent to any sub¬ 
ject (or allied to it) that maybe under discussion. 

Ignoramus. —You can scarcely err in a gracious act. 
People do not as a general rule thank those who 
have entertained them at dinner or in the evening; 
but according to an intuitive feeling, which lies at 
the root of all good-breeding, as it is incumbent to 
write a letter of thanks to a hostess after staying in 
her house, so after enjoying her hospitality at any 
entertainment you should say, “ I must thank you 
for a very pleasant evening,” or words to that 
effect, and do so with a pleasant smile. To say 
“ Good night ” with a vacant stare would be very 
discourteous and ungrateful. In drinking a health 
you need only bow towards the person so compli¬ 
mented after the proposer of the toast has made a 
little speech. Unless you were the proposer, or 
that you had to return thanks for anyone, or for 
yourself, you need say nothing. 

Merle. —Send your muff to a furrier’s to be baked, 
as that is the only sure way to destroy the eggs of 
the moths. You could not regulate the heat, nor 
the time required yourself. Sable is worth pre¬ 
servation . 


I. C.—The address of the place at Stutgard, w r here 
“ Kneipp linens ” are to be obtained (to which 
reference was made in an article b) r Dora de 
Blaquiere) is Leury et Cie. a Boeblingen, pres de 
Stutgard, a “cellular cloth” manufactory. We 
regret much that }’our letter was mislaid amongst 
so many. 

Carnation. —1. In society you would be Mrs. John 
Smith, in business and legal papers Mrs. Sarah 
Smith. In speaking of you, people would always say 
Mrs. John Smith.—2. In society the tea is handed to 
the guests first, and the sugar and cream separately, 
that they may help themselves or not as they 
prefer. 

Scotia. —1. Never bite 3'our bread if possible to avoid 
it. At afternoon tea, as no knives are supplied, the 
biscuits, cake, thin bread-and-butter, or buttered 
hot cakes are small and can be easily eaten without 
cutting them. But at breakfast a knife must be 
used and at dinner, the little rolls when once cut 
through, may be easily broken into small pieces. 
These are put into the centre of the table-napkin. 
The meat is usually placed nearest to you on 
your plate, as you can cut it the more conveniently, 
and the salt and mustard on the rim, but not so as 
to fall over.—2. The usual cause of nettlerash is 
acidity. 

Two Black Eyes. —We know of no method of 
“ raising a fiat instep,” nor of “ removing a double 
chin.” Why should you try to do either, if you 
can walk comfortably, and can speak and eatr? 
If your feet be unsightly, wear a large black-ribbon 
bow on your shoe, as that w r ould conceal the defect. 

Maidenhair Fern should certainly do as her parents 
desire, and consult a doctor. We are not in the 
profession, and could not prescribe for her in the 
dark, if we w r ere. 

Ida. —Your writing would be very suitable for any 
clerkship you could obtain. 

Loo and Bopp. —The reason that you were not an¬ 
swered was because your questions were not of a 
character suitable to this magazine. You should 
be guided by your mother’s advice and wishes en¬ 
tirely. 

Ladas. — Questions may perhaps be answered as 
soon as received, but it does not follow that the 
replies will be inserted the next month. But little 
space is given for them, and amongst an immense 
number, it is a chance which goes in first. If you 
wish to publish any poetical work, and the pub¬ 
lisher should think it would bring him credit, he 
would charge you from, say, £30 to £60, for bring¬ 
ing it out and advertising it. If a great success, 
ou Avould recoup yourself for the expense involved ; 
ut would be hardly likely to gain anything, unless 
you proved yourself a star amongst poets. Were 
your book one of a scientific character — one of 
research and exploration, or a novel of the first 
class, or at least popular—you would find it re¬ 
munerative. A single poem of undoubted merit 
would find a place in some periodical, and be paid 
for at, perhaps, a guinea. 

Alice A. Rose. —Accept our cordial good wishes 
and thanks for your kind letter. Your writing is a 
little too angular : still, it is fairly good. 

Violet de Borneo (Paris).—Whenever you need 
advice, or have any question to ask, write to us 
freely. But if you read our answers, your own may 
find replies already given to others. 

Alice in Wonderland. —In reference to ordinary 
fogs (not “ the smoke nuisance ”), when the tem¬ 
perature of a warm layer of air is so far cooled 
that the quantity of watery vapour it holds is more 
than it is able to retain, the excess of moisture 
condenses, and either assumes the form of dew, or 
that of fog, or a cloud. 

E. A. B.—“ Si moment tubae paratus ” is the motto 
of the Sissons family, and means “ Prepared when 
the trumpets warn.” 


Honeysuckle. — Manuscript paper is of three or 
more sizes. There is the lined foolscap, ditto 
sermon paper, and an intermediate square size. It 
is impossible to tell you “what the cost is of pub¬ 
lishing a book.” The number of pages, the style in 
which it is produced, the amount of advertising to 
be given, the binding, the probabilities or other¬ 
wise of its success, and the publisher who under¬ 
takes it; as well as the name of the author, whether 
already “ made ” and carrying popularity. All 
these considerations must affect the cost of publi¬ 
cation. Were you a very popular author, or one 
highly esteemed by the learned—in any department 
—publishers of the special kind of book would both 
undertake all risks and expenses, and pay you for 
the copyright into the bargain. 

J uggiows. — “Medicus” may be thoroughly de¬ 
pended upon in reference to his statement about 
“ underdone meat.” The results which are risked 
by those who habitually eat it are of a very serious 
character. The heat in cooking destroys any living 
organisms of the worst description. 

Hopeful. —1. We commend your wish to be helpful 
to your fellow-countrywomen in the way you de¬ 
scribe ; but the institutions expressly inaugurated 
for their benefit are served by persons who can give 
their time and work free. They do not (usually) 
give any salary, and the persons employed are of 
“ a certain age,” not young unmarried women. It 
would not be a seemly vocation for them, nor 
would they carry sufficient weight.—2. July 12th, 
1862, was a Saturday. 

Mermaid. —You might send your scrap-books to any 
of the children’s homes and hospitals. There is 
one at Chelsea, on the Embankment. You had 
better write to the matron, and inquire whether 
such books wrould be acceptable. There is also 
the Cripples* Home in Marylebone Road. 

Kitty. —1. The daughter maybe a bridesmaid to her 
stepmother if so arranged ; but it is not usual. She 
is generally a guest.—2. The bridegroom pays for 
the bride’s visiting-cards.—3. Relations first. The 
mother of the bride with the father of the bride¬ 
groom, and vice versa. They should sit on either 
side of the bride and groom. 

Cherry, Sophronia, Amanda. —For a height of 5 feet 
5 inches you should weigh 10 st. 2 lbs.; so you 
weigh 3 lbs. 4 oz. too much. You are perhaps 
eating too much bread and farinaceous foods, or 
drinking too much beer. But any change of dietary 
should be made under a doctor’s advice, as you 
evidently need a little treatment. 

Maidie Owen. —You must, we think, consult a law¬ 
yer, as we do not understand your question, nor to 
whom you refer when you speak of “ no male issue.” 
A grandson, if there be one, is “male issue,” 
surely. 

Marie M. should consult a doctor. 

“ Margery Daw.” —A plait, tied at the back, close 
to the nape of the neck, with a black or coloured 
ribbon. Or a simple knot of twisted hair would be 
suitable. 

Music Mad should consult a doctor about her ten¬ 
dency to faint. 

Sweet Seventeen. —Mourning for a parent is usually 
worn for one year, and the last three months it is 
usually plain black, without crape, or black and 
white. 

Evadne. —The articles were not re-published. To 
pronounce the word “ ear ” as “ year,” is a vulgar¬ 
ism ; but with many people it is really carelessness 
only. 

Cowslip. —Jan. 13th, 1881, was a Thursday. Jan. 
25th, 1878, was a Friday. 

Fernleaf, Loo, Late Schoolgirl. —We think from 
twenty-two to twenty-five years of age is the best 
time for a woman to marry. 

July and June. —You cannot bow to a man whom 
you do not know, of course. 
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A WILFUL WARD. 

By RUTH LAMB, Author of “Work, Wait, Win,” “Sackcloth and Ashes,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

“My dear Kathleen, do try and be 
reasonable. To hear your grumbling 
anyone might think the rain had been 
sent on purpose to disappoint you of 
your ride. Remember, child. This is 
the fourth of November, not midsummer, 
and the rain is seasonable.” 

“ It may be seasonable, but it is just 


as disagreeable and disappointing as if 
it were not. I do not need to be re¬ 
minded that this is the fourth of Novem¬ 
ber, for everybody has been dinning the 
date into my ears for a fortnight past. 
I have not exchanged words with a 
single creature without being reminded 
that this day’s meet at Hollingsby, will 
be the finest sight of the kind that 


Woldshire has witnessed since the old 
earl died.” 

“ The first meet of the season is always 
a fine spectacle, my dear.” 

“ Yes, aunt, but this will be a record 
meet. The young earl has just come of 
age, and everybody is bent on making 
it a gathering to be remembered for 
generations to come. It is to stand 
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first in the annals of the Hollingsby 
Hunt.” 

“1 daresay you are right, Kathleen. 
All the gentry will be at the breakfast; 
the large tenants will be guests, and all 
the smaller fry will put the best foot 
foremost. Men and horses will make a 
brave show in spite of these drenching 
showers which keep coming down to 
spoil the turn-out. However, I for one 
do not envy them what they are pleased 
to call ‘ sport.’ I cannot forget the 
foxes’ side of the question.” 

“As if foxes were of any use,” re¬ 
plied Kathleen, with a curl of her pretty 
lip. 

“In a way, they do not seem to be, 
but I never like to assume that about 
any living thing. I cannot imagine that 
any creature, however humble its place 
in nature, however repulsive it may seem 
to some of us, was made without being 
destined to fill some useful niche in the 
great Creator’s plan. I do not pretend 
to know all about these things. But if 
one grasps, in ever so little a way, the 
idea how great and good and kind God 
is, and how His wisdom is shown in every 
work of His hands, one may believe that 
the meanest of all has its use.” 

“ Of course the fox is useful for hunt¬ 
ing, and is, in a way, the cause of to¬ 
day’s meet,” replied Kathleen. 

“Ah, my dear, I am thankful that I 
at least have no taste for such barbarous 
practices. To destroy a wild animal 
that is harmful to man and to useful 
creatures, is surely right. But to pre¬ 
serve foxes on purpose to be hunted by 
a pack of yelling hounds, and then cut 
to pieces alive, is a sport worthy only of 
savages. I am afraid I was glad when, 
once last season, the suffering fox bit 
the cruel hand that was torturing it, 
and that Huntsman Tom was unable to 
torment another for some time to come.” 

“Aunty, you do take an extreme view. 
To talk about those beautiful creatures 
as ‘ yelling hounds.’ ” 

“ What else are they, Kathleen ? Not 
that I blame them, they are trained to 
the work, and squires and ladies fair 
enjoy the sport to which horse, hound, 
and wretched fox contribute. You may 
smile, ’Kathleen, but I know that look 
of contempt is only for your old aunt’s 
old-fashioned ideas, not for herself. 
But, however long I may live, I trust I 
shall never find pleasure in what causes 
suffering to the meanest of God’s crea¬ 
tures.” 

Kathleen rushed impulsively towards 
her aunt, threw her arms round her neck, 
and kissed her again and again. 

“You old darling ! ” she exclaimed ; 
“ of course the smile was at your ideas 
about fox-hunting. I should be the 
most ungrateful creature living if I 
could be capable of feeling anything 
but love and reverence for your dear 
self. Yes, I have pushed your cap 
nearly off your head by rushing at you 
and hugging you, after the manner of a 
bear. But, never mind. I will put you 
nicely to rights again. The cap was a 
wee bit on one side before. 1 always 
have to straighten it about six times a 
day.” 

Mrs. Ellicott looked up at the fair 
face which was bending over her, then 


drew it nearer still, and returned her 
niece’s caress with more gentleness but 
no less affection than Kathleen had 
shown. 

“ And you, Kathleen,” she said, “ only 
make believe that you have any sympathy 
with those who follow a cruel custom. 
You like to see the gay turn-out, the 
gallant pack, the daring riders, the eager 
horses, and to note all the bonne cama¬ 
raderie of the hunt. But there are other 
cruelties inseparable from this sport, and 
one instance out of many gave me a 
dislike to it which nothing can conquer. 

1 shall never forget how I felt when I 
heard the tale, years before you were 
born, my dear.” 

“ What was it, aunt ? ” 

“ It was about the late earl’s sister. 
She was a most daring huntress, but 
professed to be very fond of her horses, 
one in particular, a beautiful creature 
that was gentleness itself and was petted 
like a dog. In the excitement of the 
hunt, and when determined to be fore¬ 
most at the death of the miserable fox, 
she urged on the beautiful animal by 
savage use of whip and spur, and com¬ 
pelled it to keep up a pace which no 
horse could continue for long. When 
Lady Lois drew rein at Hollingsby the 
animal reeled, and as her feet touched 
the ground, he fell dead. A few seconds 
in dismounting, and she would have 
been crushed beneath her ill-used steed. 
She was iust down in time to save her 
life.” 

“ How horrible if the tale be really 
true,” said Kathleen, turned for the 
moment from contemplating her own 
special grievance. 

“It is true, dear. There were eye¬ 
witnesses enough, and many would have 
cried shame on a humbler rider. There 
was enough said, though as Lady Lois 
Holwynd was the culprit, people spoke 
with bated breath of her fault, and found 
excuses for it in a louder key. 

“ She was young. Such a daring 
rider and the very life of the hunt. So 
generous in supporting it, so kind in 
many ways. Open-handed to a fault. 
Thus people excused her; but though 
Lady Lois has passed awa} r , the memory 
of that day’s cruelty abides and will be 
talked of for many a year to come.” 

Whilst Mrs. Ellicott was speaking, 
Kathleen was busily engaged in re¬ 
placing the refractory cap, and with 
gentle fingers pushing back stray locks 
of the silvery hair which framed so 
fittingly the kind face of her aunt. 

“There now, you look a picture of 
tidiness. Kiss me for playing the part 
of a deft lady’s-maid, and putting you 
to rights again.” 

The kiss was given, but Mrs. Ellicott 
bade Kathleen remember that it was not 
earned. 

“My cap would have been all right, 
but for your boisterous embrace, Kitty, 
and, having upset its equilibrium, 3mu 
were bound to restore it. However, 
darling, I shall never quarrel with you 
for being too affectionate,” a remark 
which resulted in another caress of a 
gentler sort, and the application of Kath¬ 
leen’s hands to Mrs. Ellicott’s head. 

“Turn to the window, aunty, and 
look at the sunshine. It is positively 


pouring in. That last heavy shower 
has cleared the sky, and there are 
sheets of blue everywhere. All the 
labour I have bestowed on your cap will 
be thrown away now, for you cannot 
refuse to drive in the direction of Hol¬ 
lingsby. I do want to see all I can, 
though I must not ride, I suppose ? ” 

“You know, Kathleen, that it was 
your dear father’s wish that you should 
never take part in the Hollingsby Hunt, 
or even go to the meet on horseback.” 

“ I know that, aunt. I have surely 
been told it often enough. Now you 
get ready for the drive. Let Cameron 
Help you, and I will order the carriage. 

I can be ready in three minutes. I will 
try and rout Ger from her books, and 
make her come with us, or you might 
ask her on your way upstairs.” 

Mrs. Ellicott rose to comply with both 
requests. She felt that Kathleen must 
not be denied any reasonable pleasure, 
especially as the time was not far dis¬ 
tant when she would be her own mis¬ 
tress. 

“ I will speak to Geraldine, but I 
doubt if she will join us,” she said. 

“You propose, and I will second 
vigorously,” said Kathleen, “when I 
have interviewed old Mountain.” 

Away she tripped in the direction of 
the stables, being* too impatient to send 
her message to the coachman, who was 
by no means old, and who worshipped 
his young mistress. She did not forget 
to take with her some bread and an 
apple, wherewith to regale her own 
favourite mare, Polly, whose head was 
at the bars the moment Kathleen’s 
voice was heard addressing Mountain. 

“ Get the horses in as quickly as 
possible,” said Kathleen. “We will 
drive towards Hollingsby, and see what 
we can. Don’t I wish I might ride you, 
my beauty,” she added, turning to Polly 
and patting her arched neck with one 
hand, as she held out the other for the 
mare to feed from. 

Polly gave a little assenting neigh, 
and then put her velvet lips forward to 
take the apple and bread—her special 
dainties. 

“ How gentle she is ! A baby might 
feed her. Mountain, you do groom her 
beautifully. Her coat is perfect; black, 
and shining like a rook’s plumage in 
the sunshine.” 

“ She is a beauty, miss, and as good 
for go and temper as a lady’s horse 
should be. But then there’ll be as 
good ’uns as Polly out to-day, that’ll 
come home with their sides bleeding 
and marked with lashes, in spite of them 
doing their best. And as to their coats, 
they’ll be that muddy that you cannot 
tell the colour of ’em by more than half 
their bodies. The other half is iust clay 
itself.” 

“I would not hurt you, Polly. Your 
mistress w r ould not mark you with cruel 
spur or whip. But I must run, or aunt 
will be ready first. Take this last bit, 
my pet.” 

Pushing another piece of bread be¬ 
tween Polly’s willing lips, Kathleen 
raced back to the house, and ran pant¬ 
ing to her room, where .she quickly made 
ready for her drive. 

Her cousin Geraldine was not to be 
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coaxed to join in the drive, so Kathleen, 
after a brief hesitation, ran up another 
flight of stairs and stretched herself on 
tiptoe to catch a glimpse of a spot where 
three roads met. Most of the riders 
going to the meet would pass this point 
on their way to Hollingsby, and Kath¬ 
leen, though she would not have owned 
it for the world, had placed herself at 
this coign of vantage in hope of seeing 
one of them. 

She did see more than one scarlet- 
coated horseman in the distance, but 
without recognising any. So she was 
quite sure that Captain Torrance was 
not amongst them. She could not mis¬ 
take another for him, or him for another. 
Besides, he did not ride in scarlet. She 
had heard him say that having once put 
it off, he would never wear it again. 

Captain Torrance had worn a red coat 
until the colour had become monotonous, 
and he was no longer in the army, though 
everybody still gave him his old rank in 
speaking to, or of him. 

As Kathleen watched she was con¬ 
scious that her face was all aflame with 
blushes. She was ashamed of her 
eagerness to see the most daring mem¬ 
ber of the Hunt, and one who was ac¬ 
knowledged to be the handsomest man 
in that division of the shire. There 
were, however, wise old heads which 
were shaken dubiously when Captain 
Torrance was named, and remarks were 
made about looks not being everything. 
There were some, too, who could tell 
tales about the Captain’s past career, 
which were not altogether to his credit, 
but most of these were whispered, for he 
was not a man to be lightly made an 
enemy of. So such stories had never 
reached the innocent ears of Kathleen 
Mountford, who w r as watching with more 
anxiety than she owned to herself, for a 
glimpse of the handsome ex-captain of 
dragoons. 

“ It is a perfect riding-lesson just to 
see how he sits that beautiful hunter of 
his,” she murmured, certain that no one 
was within hearing, even if she did 
utter her thoughts aloud. “ But why 
need I trouble myself about riding- 
lessons ? I know enough to guide 
Polly in such jog-trot excursions as I 
am allowed to make. I can never un¬ 
derstand why my father imposed such 
restrictions on me. He was the dearest, 
kindest of parents, I know, and I am 
sure he meant to make me happy, if he 
could. But it is always the same. If a 
girl has money, some condition is at¬ 
tached to it which crosses her in one 
aggravating way or another. At one 
time she is bidden to marry a particular 
person whom she does not know, and if 
she did, would be sure to hate him. At 
another she is forbidden to marry the 
person whom she would choose from all 
the world. Or she must live in a place 
she detests, or-” 

At this moment Mrs. Ellicott’s voice 
was heard calling, “ Kitty, where have 
you hidden yourself ? You who boasted 
that you only needed three minutes to 
dress in. I am ready and Mountain is 
at the door. I wonder you did not hear 
the carriage wheels.” 

“Coming, aunty,” cried Kathleen, as 
she raced downstairs two steps at a 


time. “Well, you have been ex¬ 
peditious. I was so certain that you 
would be at least five minutes longer, 
that I ran to the west window at the 
very top, to try and see what I could see. 
Result: a few streaks of scarlet at the 
crossing, as a few riders shot past on 
their way to Hollingsby. What a pity 
Geraldine will not leave her books to 
enjoy such a drive as we shall have. It 
will be just lovely, and you will like it 
as much as I shall. You cannot help it.” 

“I shall enjoy the drive, dear, of 
course, and Geraldine will find her 
pleasure after her own fashion, so do 
not trouble about her, Kitty. Who 
could have dreamed an hour ago that 
the country would look so beautiful ? ” 

Mrs. Ellicott might well cast admiring 
glances at the hedgerows and the trees 
on which autumn leaves still remained. 
Some were bare, but on others, there 
was quite a wealth of gorgeous colour¬ 
ing, made all the more vivid by the 
lingering moisture which the recent rain 
had left. Hip, haw T , and bryony berries 
were all ablaze in the bright sunshine, 
though differing in their shades of red. 
The tallest privet spikes were mostly 
crowned with cones of shining berries, 
intensely black, and perfect in shape. 
These seemed stretching above the other 
shrubs which made up the hedges, as if 
challenging competition with the more 
gaudy reds beneath. 

Browns and yellows were not wanting 
on thorn and wild briar; and dusky reds 
and flame colour were on maple bush 
and bramble leaf, with more berries, 
shading from purple to black. 

Green asserted its claims, as the 
glossy holly leaves shone out, draped 
with lace which the spiders had flung 
across them to soften their prickly stiff¬ 
ness. Draperies cunningly contrived to 
catch drops of rain for the sun to shine 
upon, and turn into liquid diamonds. 

As to the ivy! It was everywhere. 
Creeping slyly in hedge bottoms, twisting 
fearlessly round bramble and briar, 
racing up the tallest trees, and waving 
its flower chaplets high out of reach, as 
if daring the boldest climber to rob it of 
its graceful coronets. 

From many a bush and tree came the 
rich bold song of the robin, the little 
musician putting himself well to the 
front, and looking round, as he sang, 
with fearless eyes that seemed to defy 
the possibility of his having an enemy, 
human or otherwise. Sights and sounds 
were alike exhilarating. The clear blue 
overhead, and the freshness which had 
followed the heavy rain, were all the 
more delightful, because a couple of 
hours before the aspect of the sky had 
been so hopeless. 

The horses seemed to have caught the 
infection from their surroundings, and 
stepped out bravely, tossing their arched 
necks, as though despising the muddy 
roads and extra dose of water in ruts 
and hollows. 

Kathleen’s face had been animated 
enough when she left home, but some¬ 
thing she saw soon after reaching the 
cross roads already mentioned, brought 
a cloud to her brow. This was a Mrs. 
Stapleton, a neighbour of hers and only 
a few years older, who was evidently on 


her way, not merely to witness the meet, 
but to share in the day’s sport. She 
nodded merrily to Kathleen as she 
passed, then made a little grimace sug¬ 
gestive of pity for her girl neighbour, 
who was shut up in a carriage, instead of 
sharing what she regarded as the real 
pleasure of the day. 

Kathleen could not suppress a sigh of 
mingled anger and disappointment as 
the little co?‘tege passed. Mrs. Staple¬ 
ton’s beautiful figure showed to perfec¬ 
tion on horseback, and her habit might 
have grown upon it, so exact was the 
fit. The horse was worthy of its graceful 
rider. Beside her, rode her little daughter 
Blanche, a child of seven and a minia¬ 
ture of her mother. The little creature’s 
face was full of glee, and she evidently 
knew no fear, but sat her spirited pony as 
easily as any older rider. 

“ It was plain that Mr. Stapleton was 
at the meet breakfast, for the groom in 
attendance led a fine powerful animal, 
ready saddled for his master’s use. 

“ Even little Blanche can ride her 
pony to Hollingsby,” said Kathleen. 
“ It is horrid that I should see a child 
like that enjoying a pleasure that I am 
forbidden. It would be something to 
ride Polly instead of being imprisoned 
here on such a morning.” 

“Oh, my dear, you looked so bright 
when we started, that I really thought 
you were going to enjoy the drive,” said 
Mrs. Ellicott, in a rueful tone. 

“ I meant to do, aunty, and I know I 
am a horribly, unthankful, discontented 
creature, and I quite hate myself for 
showing such a dog-in-the-manger 
spirit. I ought to be thinking of all 
the good things I have, instead of 
mentally harping on my one grievance. 
I ought to put on a cheery look and to 
talk pleasantly to you, who are always 
ready to take the good and bad alike, 
instead of spoiling your drive by my 
petulance. But when Mrs. Stapleton 
rode by, looking so perfect that she 
might have sat for a model of Diana, 
and that little chit Blanche tossed her 
head in triumph as she passed, I felt 
just as spiteful and wicked as possible. 
I almost wished that mother and child 
might get a good roll in the mud before 
the day was over, and—but I will not tell 
you all the naughty thoughts that flashed 
through my mind. You know what I 
am by long experience.” 

“ I know, dear, that you are quick¬ 
tempered and impulsive, but I also know 
that my dear Kitty is not capable of 
really wishing harm to any human being. 
You say I take good and bad alike, but 
I do not. I have many a fight with 
myself, and when that comes which I 
do not wish for, and which brings sorrow 
along with it, I too, have to fight hard 
against a rebellious spirit. I have to 
seek strength, and ask for patience and 
submission also, that I may be kept in 
mind of the fact, that whatever befals me 
can be overruled for good by Him who 
permits it to happen. We might well 
ask ourselves, ‘ What ? Shall we receive 
good at the hand of God and shall we 
not receive evil ? ’ Surely, my dear 
child, your share of good things is large 
indeed.” 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR PUZZLE POEM; “MY DOG.” 


SOLUTION. 


MY dog. 

Y T ES yes T is T smiet hat-w-AWA H 90-zVz-CHES = ( 5 kells) EEK 
2 tune# MYM-ZW-D2H I sowing WISTFULWA 
RWOULDTHATIM high -T EACH dumb-bell (-45 in.) WISHOBA 
h 

BUT sad I T I S tr-lough TRUE mym-zVz-DSB U t -weak 

2 wreck# ozz-W-it HHISBLY the dem-<?;z-STR iv EFRE oak 
IT h-zzz-K sum times I under- S-T and & SA 
THIS this REQUESTIS— buthe S ay S men A 
O H O W 1 W IS h MY r poodle-dog COULDS peak 
HE is- 07 z-ear THMY guard & FAITHFUL T-RUS-T 
HE Id *-Y ESMESOTHAT dot e-<?;z-H I M I M u s T 
F ori F HE tea-chesT nothing ~Ls butt HIS 
H es Ii OWSAMEEKXAM P (lean- d) M lurfrch BLISS 
Az-THATHE-pa-tien T waits & TRUSTING nose 
THATW eyes correction high-E STGOODBES toes 


MY DOG. 

Yes, yes ’tis true that, in a way, he’ll seek 
To tune my mind to his own wistful way, 

Ah! would that I might each dumb wish obey! 
But sad it is, though true, my mind’s but weak 
To reckon with his blythe, demonstr’ive freak ; 

I think, sometimes, I understand, and say— 
“This, this request is”—but he says me “nay”; 
O how I wish my poodle-dog could speak! 

He is on earth my guard and faithful trust, 

He loves me, so that dote on him I must; 

For if he teaches nothing else but this— 

He shows a meek example, and much bliss, 

In that he patient waits and trusting knows 
That wise correction highest good bestows! 


PRIZE WINNERS. 

One Guinea Each. 

M. E. Hancock, 92, Richards Terrace, Cardiff. 
Florence Hayward, 64, Townshend Terrace, 
Richmond. 

Half-a-Guinea Each. 

C. Crosby, Avenue Victoria, Scarborough. 

W. E. Evil], 43, Gloucester Gardens, Lon¬ 
don, W. 

E. Grainger, West Linton, N. B. 

Agnes L. Lewis, 21, Deane Road, Fairfield, 
Liverpool. 

H. F. Richards, Woodlands Lodge, Isleworth. 
Annie Swan, Westerkirk, Branksome Park, 
Bournemouth. 
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Margaret E. McCutcheon, Belfast. (Equal to 
first prize winners.) 

Rev. F. Wilson, Woking. (Equal to second 
prize winners.) 

Very Highly Commended. 

Annie A. Araott, Hilda G. Hinkson, Edith 

D. H. Robson, Theresa E. Tarrant, Rev. 
Walter C. Wheeler, Helen B. Younger. 

Highly Commended. 

S. S. E. Anst, Margaret Archdale, Ella 
Barron, Lily Bowman, Susan Brown, R. A. 
Cuthbert, Walburga Daly, Ernest S. Goodall, 
Edward Hall, Henry Hall, Private Harvey, 
W. J. A. Herbert, Louisa Plolgate, Mrs. C. 
A. Holloway, Anna Hood, S. V. Horton, 
Alice E. Howe, Margaret Jaques, George 
Anslow Lister, C. A. Murton, Hannah E. 
Powell, Elizabeth Richards, Ethel J. Shep¬ 
hard, Fanny Shephard, Arthur B. Sowdon, 
Jeannie F. Sowdon, Kate Wayman, Lilian 
G. Wayman, Miss E. Yarwood. 

Honourable Mention. 

J. W. Atkins, Lydia A. Belling, M. Boling- 
broke, Mrs. F. Bunting, Rev. J. Chambers, 


Mrs. Chance, F. W. Cotsell, M. A. C. Crabb, 
R. M. Davis, Winifred Day, Gladys Dunder- 
dale, Ellen T. Fowler, Ada Handley, H. 
Hazlewood, Fred. J. Hollis, Wm. Hughes, 

E. W. Hurst, Miss C. E. Law, Ada K. Ling- 
wood, Mrs. McMaster, Annie Manderson, 
“ Mona,” Nannie Musgrave, Edith M. Odom. 
Ellen M. Price, Kate Robinson, K. Russell, 
Isobel Shearer, R. J. Simpson, M. P. Smith, 
Mary E. Spencer, Mrs. Spooner, Frederick 
Tucker, Helen Wimpriss. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

So simple and straightforward was the 
January puzzle that it requires little explan¬ 
ation beyond that which is furnished by the 
key-solution. 

The beginning of line 5 was perhaps respon¬ 
sible for the most failures, possibly because 
competitors found some difficulty in accepting 
“ two wreck ” for to reck. Such an objection, 
however, would come with little force from 
those who in the same puzzle read “oba” 
into obey , and “ nose ” into knozvs. The word 
“ demonstr’ive ” in the same line has received 
a good deal of sarcastic attention from some 
of the more learned solvers. But if it is not a 
legitimate poetic contraction for “ demonstra¬ 
tive,” what is ? 

In the 6th line some correspondents com¬ 
plain that “ and ” has been left out. If they 
will study the key-solution carefully the true 
explanation may dawn upon them. 

In the 7 th line a large number of solvers 
give “ This his request is,” a reading against 
which little can be urged, excepting that it is 
not quite so good as the author’s. 

The poodle-dog in the next line ought to 
have received universal recognition, but “little 
dog ” was a very common and unfortunate 
substitute. 

May we inform three competitors that 
“ doat ” is uot a good way of spelling dote. 


On the whole we have come to the con¬ 
clusion that these puzzles are now far too 
easy for the awakened intelligences of the 
readers of The Girl’s Own Paper. What 
new devices their author may be able to invent 
we know not, but he will hardly submit peace¬ 
ably to such a wholesale unravelling of his 
mysteries as we are obliged to report to him 
this month. 

Not very long ago any one of the solutions 
now highly commended would have been good 
enough to take a prize. 

We should be so grateful if a large number 
of solvers would overcome their objection to 
giving at least one of their Christian names 
in full. 


OUR CHRISTMAS TREE. 
Foreign Award. 

Prize — Half-a- Guinea. 

Olga Seifert, Harmony Lodge, Barbados. 

Highly Commended. 

Ella Neethling, Cape Colony. 

Edith D. Sewell, Switzerland. 

Helen Shilstone, Barbados. 

Mrs. A. M. Spencer, S. India. 

Honourable Mention. 

Mrs. N. Browne, Bengal. 

F. Etheridge, N. India. 

Miss M. Haddock, France. 

E<lith H M'; d Hardy} Victoria ' Australia. 
Mrs. Kenick, Jamaica. 

Helen L. M. Miller, Darjeeling. 

Annie T. Osbiston, New South Wales. 
Minnie Ruttonji, Berar, India. 

Mabel Sellers, Portugal. 

Mrs. Anna A. Shallberg, Victoria. 
Minnie Shaw, Malabar. 

A. Fanny Sykes, Calcutta. 

Enid Williams, Duuedin. 

Miss E. Wood, Upper Burmah. 
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THE GIRL’S OUTLOOK: OR, WHAT IS THERE 


By JAMES and NANETTE MASON. 


PART VI. 



1 hey came over 
together to 
Kate Mal¬ 
colm’s, did our 
two friends Nellie Thorn¬ 
ton and Jessie Reid, and 
their first words on ar¬ 
riving were in praise of the beautiful spring 
morning. 

Village, and hill, and dale, looked more 
lovely in the bright sunlight than they had 
done for many a day. Primroses too were in 
dower by the wayside, and chaffinches and 
blackbirds were rehearsing their familiar 
music. 

“And, Kate,” said Nellie, “you should 
have heard the skylarks as we came through 
the Great Field.” 

“ Say, rather,” remarked Jessie, “ you 
should have heard Nellie. You got quite 
excited over those skylarks. The fact is, 
Kate, she has been doing nothing all the way 
here but repeat the Ettrick Shepherd’s ‘ Bird 
of the Wilderness,’ and as much as she could 
remember of Shelley’s ‘Hail to thee, blithe 
spirit.’” 

“ I am more than usually taken up with 
skylarks,” said Nellie, “fori read an appeal 
for them in the papers only the other day, 
pointing out how hampers on hampers 
crowded with these little songsters were to 
be seen in one of the great shopping thorough¬ 
fares of London. Larks for food, alas ! ” 

“ And why not eat them ? ” said Kate. 
“ For my part, I don’t object to lark-pie, 
roast larks, broiled larks, larks in batter¬ 
pudding, or indeed larks prepared in any way 
that is nice.” 

“ But what happiness your appetite puts an 
end to,” answered Nellie : “ you send joy and 
jollity down your throat.” 

“The answer to that,” said Kate, “is that 
larks are a good table delicacy, light and 
nutritious, and, when properly cooked, rich 
and full of flavour.” 

“ But think of their thrilling notes.” 

“ It is very fine to talk of their thrilling 
notes. When at table I think about some¬ 
thing else. The upmost topic then is, is 
this a pleasant morsel to eat ? Are we to keep 
from making a meal off birds merely because 
they are good singers ? Every bird no doubt 
is a good singer in the estimation of the 
audience for which it sings—that is to say of 


its mates. You don’t suggest that we are to 
eat no birds, do you ? ” 

“No,” said Jessie, “Nellie only suggests 
that an exception should be made in the case 
of the bird in which at the moment she takes 
a sentimental interest.” 

“ But isn’t it a pity,” observed Nellie, 
returning to the charge, “ to eat a bird that 
has suggested some of the finest verses of 
Wordsworth and Shelley.” 

“ If we are to keep from eating everything,” 
said Kate, “ that has roused the enthusiasm 
of the poets, we shall be on pretty short 
commons.” 

“But you do not want, I suppose,” said 
Nellie, “ to exterminate larks, and eating 
them means ultimately the total extinction of 
one of the sweetest songsters in the land.” 

“ Nonsense,” replied Kate ; “ larks multiply 
at a prodigious rate. They have been killed 
for table for many a day, and who supposes 
that there are fewer larks now than there 
ought to be ? ” 

“That a bird sings well,” remarked Jessie, 
“ is no reason why it should not be eaten. 
The mellow song of the thrush does not save 
him ; in our house at any rate. Many a 
thrush has unwillingly testified to my mother’s 
culinary genius.” 

“Thrushes,” said Nellie, “should be pro¬ 
tected as much and for the same reason as 
skylarks.” 

“ You would not say so,” replied Jessie, “ if 
you had as many thrushes during the fruit 
season in your garden as we have eating the 
gooseberries and playing havoc with the 
currants. If you are goiug to take the part 
of the little rascals because they have fine 
voices, we shall have you next arguing that 
a fine tenor must of necessity be a good 
man.” 

“ We also sometimes eat thrushes,” re¬ 
marked Kate, “ and take extra pleasure in it 
because that’s just what they used to eat at 
the best tables in ancient Greece. They were 
not given, however, to young people in those 
days for fear the exquisite flavour might occasion 
premature greediness.” 

“I have read,” said Jessie, “that when a 
girl in Greece married she was sure of a brace 
of thrushes for her own special eating on her 
wedding-day.” 

“ Yes,” said Kate, “ so they tell in history- 
books. And by eating thrushes we take a 
leaf out of the book of ancient Rome as well 
as out of that of ancient Greece. Thrushes 
were even more popular in Rome than in 
Greece. Patrician ladies reared thousands of 
thrushes yearly for the market, and men 
ruined themselves in providing for their guests 
dishes composed of these birds.” 

“ Well, well! ” exclaimed Nellie, “ we shall 
hear next of people eating robin redbreasts.” 

“And people do eat them,” said Kate. 
“ In France they are extensively consumed, 
and thought a great deal of on account of their 
delicate bitter flavour. When I was in Paris, 
coming home the year before last from school 
at Lausanne, I made the acquaintance at table 
of the bird with the scarlet waistcoat. Now 
don’t look at me, Nellie, as if you thought I 
was next to a cannibal.” 

“It is as well it was abroad. In this country 
next to a cannibal you would have been,” 
remarked Nellie, in a severe tone. “ No 
wonder the robin is protected in our land. 
His amiability, his familiar manners, and his 
reliance on the generosity of the human race 
all endear him to us and give point to the 


TO TALK ABOUT? 


saying, that he who kills a robin is sure to be 
hanged.” 

“For familiar manners and trusting ways, 
you had better say forwardness and impu¬ 
dence,” observed Kate, “ and as for his 
amiability, it is altogether a mistake. Ornitho¬ 
logists agree that the robin is one of the most 
quarrelsome of birds.” 

“ Even if he were short in the temper 
and impudent as well,” replied Nellie, “ the 
tale of the Babes in the Wood should save 
him.” 

“ Do you think people are going to starve 
out of sentiment ? ” said Kate. 

* * * * 

“ I am in a minority,” said Nellie, “ but 
that does not prove you two to be right. But 
leaving the question of eating, what do you 
say to the slaughter of birds for decorative 
purposes ? I have just become a member 
of the Society for the Protection of Birds, 
which has for its first object to put that 
down.” 

“And a very good object too,” remarked 
Jessie. “ It seems to have been clearly 
shown that many of the most beautiful species 
on earth are every year growing more and 
more rare, just because women will insist on 
decking themselves either with their dead 
bodies or with their plumage.” 

“ There is an old proverb,” said Nellie, “ to 
the effect that the counsels of women are 
cruel, and it looks like-” 

“ Oh, yes,” exclaimed Kate interrupting 
her; “go ahead, and run her down! Call 
woman selfish, savage, murderous, blood¬ 
thirsty, anything and everything that is bad. 
That’s what men say about women who wear 
feathers in their hats.” 

“ If they do,” replied Nellie, “ there is 
some truth in it. It is a reproach to a civi¬ 
lised woman when she goes about decorated 
with the remains of slaughtered songsters. 
What cruel thoughts she must have towards 
those bright and joyous beings that have died 
in order that she may be smart.” 

“ Cruel thoughts ? ” said Kate ; “ she has 
no thoughts about them at all. She no more 
thinks about the life of the bird she wears, 
than the man who goes hunting puts his 
imagination inside the skin of the hunted 
fox.” 

^ “ Then she ought to think,” answered 
Nellie. “ So much has been written and 
said on the subject of late years that few 
can pretend to be ignorant of the hateful 
cruelty the fashion involves, the injury it 
causes, and the detestation with which it is 
regarded by a considerable section of the 
community.” 

“Let us be thankful,” said Jessie, “that 
the fashion is declining. A great falling off 
has been noticed since the autumn of 1893, 
when it formed the object of a good deal of 
vigorous writing by well-known friends of the 
feathered race.” 

“ What must it have been ten or eleven 
years ago,” remarked Nellie, “when it was 
estimated that twenty to thirty million birds 
of brilliant plumage were annually imported 
into this country to supply the home de¬ 
mand.” 

“ One of the signs of an improving state of 
things,” said Jessie, “is that a year and a 
half or so ago many of the best millinery 
establishments at the West End of London 
and in country towns ceased to supply 
birds.” 
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“And another sign of the falling off,” ob¬ 
served Nellie, “ was the very low price at 
which even the finest examples were offered at 
drapers’ and milliners’ shops in the poorer 
and unfashionable districts of the metropolis. 

I have heard that in some of the thorough¬ 
fares where Saturday evening markets are 
held, trays and baskets full of tropical birds 
were exposed—tanagers, orioles, kingfishers, 
trogons, humming-birds, and such like—at 
from twopence to fourpence-halfpenny a bird. 
They were so cheap that even the ragged girl 
from the neighbouring slums could decorate 
her battered hat like any fine lady with some 
bright-winged bird of the tropics.” 

“ The thing is to make the wearing of dead 
birds or wings or plumes decidedly unfashion¬ 
able.” said Jessie. “ Till that is done, breath 
will be wasted in trying to bring many of us 
over to the side of humanity, taste, and sense. 
As well, you know, be out of the world as out 
of the fashion.” 

“ The demand creates the supply,” said 
Nellie. “ If women did not call out for such 
things to wear there would be none im¬ 
ported.” 

“ In that,” remarked Kate, “ you are wrong, 

I think. The supply creates the demand. 
Ladies buy the plumes and wings and dead 
birds because they are there to be bought. 
They first see them in the drawer of a milliner’s 
shop. They say, * Oh, how pretty! yes, 
put that in my new hat.’ Not one in ten has 
any idea what their origin is, except that they 
look nice: they might be turned out by 
machinery for all the buyers know or care.” 

“ Then,” said Jessie, “ you would make out 
that it is men, after all, who are to blame. 
They kill the birds for greed of gain, and with 
the birds they tempt the women.” 

“ That is so,” answered Kate. 

“Is the Society for the Protection of Birds 
a success ? ” asked Jessie. 

“Yes,” answered Nellie. “ It is a growing 
concern : stronger in numbers this year than 
it was last, and stronger in funds. The 
number of members has increased since last 
year from nine thousand one hundred and fifty- 
nine to eleven thousand four hundred and 
sixtv-one.” 

* * * * 

“We have talked long enough about birds,” 
said Kate. “ Let us speak now about music. 

I have been interested in reading about a 
pianoforte player, who gave a recital in London 
recently of extempore music on themes supplied 
by the audience.” 

“That is not a novel performance,” said 
Jessie; “ long ago it used to be quite 

common.” 

“ It is a rare practice, however, nowadays,” 
remarked Kate ; “ indeed it is in a fair way of 
becoming extinct.” 

“ And no great pity either,” observed Nellie. 
“You can no more expect to get fine music 
in an extempore performance, than an eloquent 
and convincing speech when the speaker only 
knows his subject a minute beforehand.” 

“ But some extempore speeches have made 
a great sensation,” said Kate. 

“ The exception proves the rule,” answered 
Nellie. 

“ It certainly requires great musical ability 
and a high degree of cultivation to make a fine 
extemporaneous player,” remarked Kate, 
“ and the greatest in this line of art have 
usually been the greatest composers.” 

“Yes,” said Jessie, “it was what Handel 
excelled in, and Bach, and Mozart, and 
Beethoven.” 

“ Mozart, I have read,” observed Kate, 
“ extemporised in public at the age of fourteen 
at Mantua, where he played an extempore 
sonata and fugue and an extempore song with 
an extempore accompaniment.” 

“The best all-round extempore player 
amongst the great composers,” said Jessie, 


“ was Beethoven. According to the accounts 
of his contemporaries his playing was far 
finer when improvising than when playing a 
regular composition, even when written by 
himself.” 

“ Musicians in the second rank,” remarked 
Kate, “have sometimes excelled in extem¬ 
poraneous performances almost as much as 
more distinguished men, and we need hardly 
be surprised at it, for wonderful readiness is 
often found united to second-rate abilities. 
There was Moscheles, for example, who was 
renowned for the variety and brilliancy of his 
extempore playing. In the article on Mos¬ 
cheles in Grove’s Dictionary of Music, I re¬ 
member it tells that his last improvisation in 
public on themes furnished by the audience, 
formed part of the programme of a concert at 
St. James’s Hall in 1865, given in aid of the 
sufferers’ by the war between Austria and 
Prussia. Moscheles is reported to have im¬ 
provised in an astonishing manner for about 
twenty minutes on ‘ See the conquering hero 
comes,’ and on a theme from the Andante of 
Beethoven’s C minor Symphony.” 

“Sometimes,” said Jessie, “extempore 
playing seems to have been a trial of skill 
between two performers, and now and then 
the lesser musician got snubbed for his bold¬ 
ness. That was what happened when Hummel 
extemporised before Beethoven in 1796. 
Beethoven listened for a considerable time, 
and then turned to Hummel and asked, * Will 
it be long before you begin ? ’ ” 

“ Like a sensible man,” observed Nellie, 
“Mendelssohn disliked the practice of ex¬ 
temporising in public. He saw, no doubt, 
that it was a sort of showing off that might 
make the million open their e3 r es, but was of 
little artistic consequence. What is to last 
takes time to think over.” 

“But .may there not be moments of in¬ 
spiration,” said Jessie, “ when a genius throws 
off the most wonderful melodies and har¬ 
monies.” 

“Yes,” replied Nellie, “once in a while that 
may be So. But inspiration, I fancy, does not 
come whenever a genius sits down on a piano- 
stool before a gaping audience. It seems to 
me too, that the best work is the result quite 
as much of hard labour as of inspiration.” 

“It is clear you are no friend to improvisa¬ 
tion,” said Kate. 

“ No,” answered Nellie ; “nothing is done 
well without preparation.” 

“All so-called extempore playing in the 
days when the art was cultivated was not really 
such,” remarked Jessie. “ The miracle of the 
moment was got ready beforehand.” 

“ I have read a funny story about that,” said 
Kate. “ Kalkbrenner, the famous pianist, 
called one day on a Professor Marx, who 
edited a musical paper at Berlin, and was 
rather an influential personage. Kalkbrenner 
was anxious to make a good impression, and 
was far from scrupulous as to how he managed 
it. He began by deploring in moving terms 
the decay of the good old art of improvisation, 
saying that since Hummel had retired he was 
the only one who still cultivated it in the true 
classical spirit. By way of illustration he 
opened the piano and improvised for a quarter 
of an hour with fluent fancy and great neat¬ 
ness. The editor was delighted. Next day 
a parcel of music printed at Paris arrived for 
review. The editor opened the topmost piece, 

‘ Effusio Musica par Fred. Kalkbrenner,’ and 
what do you think he found ? He had the 
previous day’s improvisation before him note 
for note.” 

* * * * 

“ So much for extempore playing,” said 
Jessie. “ That subject reminds one of O’Carolan 
the Irish harper, who had a wonderful talent 
for improvising both music and words—he at 
whose funeral there were sixty clergymen of 
different denominations, and whose wake 


lasted four days, during which the harp was 
never silent and the whisky bottle never ceased 
to flow. And O’Carolan reminds one of Irish 
music, and Irish music leads me to say that a 
vigorous attempt is being made just now to call 
public attention to the native minstrelsy of the 
Green Isle.” 

“ So I noticed from the newspapers the 
other day,” said Kate. “ I saw that a 
committee had been formed in Dublin repre¬ 
sentative of various bodies, having for its 
object to organise a national musical festival. 
The festival is to be called by the Irish name 
of F-e-i-s, but how that is pronounced and 
what it means I do not know.” 

“And what good is the F-e-i-s going to 
do ? ” asked Nellie. 

“ It is going to give the public an opportunity 
of hearing Irish music rendered in the best 
possible manner, to encourage the production 
of Irish airs, and to offer inducements to native 
composers in the hopes of discovering an Irish 
Grieg or Dvorak.” 

“ I see, too,” said Jessie, “ that the music to 
be given at the festival is to be performed in 
strict accordance with the traditional manner, 
and that the Irish language is to be used in 
rendering the songs.” 

“The gathering should be full of interest,” 
remarked Kate. “ There is no finer national 
music than that of old Ireland. I read 
recently that it was the most human, varied, 
poetical, and imaginative folk-music in the 
world.” 

“That was the judgment most likely of an 
Irishman,” said Nellie. “ You will meet with 
others—not Irishmen—who hold that it by no 
means possesses such varied and distinctive 
characteristics as are to be found in the music 
of other countries.” 

“ The truth, in all probability,” observed 
Jessie, “ lies between these tw r o views. But 
comparisons are odious. The little I have 
heard of genuine Irish music has made me take 
a strong liking for it.” 

“ You do well to say genuine,” remarked 
Kate, “ for what we know as Irish music is 
only—at least so authorities in such matters 
tell us—a prettified or English version, destitute 
of the distinctive qualities which are the very 
essence of its being.” 

“ No wonder then,” said Nellie, “that the 
Celtic musician is not satisfied, and wishes to 
start a festival to let everyone see the deep 
significance of the music of his native land.” 

“Ireland,” observed Kate, “has always 
been fertile in musicians. In the good old 
times there were even more harpers there 
than princes, which is saying a good deal.” 

“A great many old writers,” said Jessie, 
“ have spoken warmly in praise of her remark¬ 
able musical attainments. One in the twelfth 
century—John of Salisbury he was called— 
says something like this : * The attention of 
the Irish people to musical instruments, I find 
worthy of commendation, in which their skill 
is beyond comparison superior to that of any 
nation I have seen.’ ” 

“Now,” said Nellie, “don’t land us in the 
discussion of ancient history. For Irish com¬ 
posers give me Balfe and Wallace, and for song¬ 
writers, throw me in Tom Moore. Modern 
times are the times for me.” 

* * * * 

“We cannot now discuss either ancient times 
or modern times,” said Jessie pulling on her 
gloves. “ We must break up, for there is 
the bell of the newspaper boy going through 
the village, and that bell always seems to say 
to me, ‘ You must go home and read the 
Times aloud to your father.’ ” 

“How few topics we have talked about at 
this meeting,” said Kate. 

.“We shall talk about more next time,” 
remarked Jessie, and off she and Nellie went 
together. 

(To be continued.) 
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LONDON FLOWER-GIRLS AFTER THE GREAT FROST. 



Wiiat will rank in history as the Great Frost 
of 1895, and as one of the most severe visita¬ 
tions of the kind during the present century, 
had the effect of almost clearing the London 
streets of flower-girls for the time. There 
were flowers in the market, but the price ad¬ 
vanced to such an unusual figure that they 
were quite out of the reach of the bouqnetibres 
who depend on effecting their sales to casual 
customers in our main thoroughfares. Even 
if they could have purchased such stock-in- 
trade, however, snow, frost, and keen wither¬ 
ing winds would probably have caused the 
posies to droop and die before they could 
have been sold. There is no one trading in 
London, in the most humble way, who so 
greatly values soft breezes and a sunny sky as 
the bond fide flower-girl, who makes a brave 
endeavour to keep to her calling in all kinds 
of weather. The reason is that to her a 
famine of flowers in Covent Garden means an 
empty cupboard and a fireless grate at home, 
notwithstanding that there may be ten, fifteen, 
or even twenty degrees of frost in the air. 
The almost phenomenal cold of last February 
was probably as severe an affliction as the 
flower-girl ever passed through ; and she will 
remember the dark days as vividly as Evelyn 
remembered the old-fashioned winter of 1683, 
which split his oaks and blasted or “burnt” 
his evergreens. The flower-girls, as a body, 
came as near to actual destitution as ever their 
friends knew them to do, although at their 
best, and when flowers are plentiful and the 
warm sun is shining, they live hard, or from 
hand to mouth. While the frost held on there 
were many moving or affecting scenes to be 
witnessed. At Covent Garden the Flower 
Girls’ Mission—of which Mr. John A . Groom 
is the secretary, and which has its headquarters 


at Clerkenwell Close — maintains a club or 
breakfast-room, cocoa and bread-and-butter 
being supplied free, while a convenient and 
warm haven is provided where the girls and 
women can arrange the stock in their baskets 
for the day. 

When the frost, fog, and darkness were at 
their worst, despair seemed to chill the hearts 
of the flower-sellers, the outlook was one of 
cold and hunger, unrelieved by any ray of 
hope, and the agents of the mission just re¬ 
ferred to were brought directly into contact 
with over two thousand of this poorest class 
of street-traders, who were hardly removed 
from actual starvation. At such a time the 
more well-to-do people can have no concep¬ 
tion of the hardship or suffering endured by 
that very large section of the population which 
ranks as the poorest of the poor. 

Flowers as ornaments have become one of 
the characteristics of our modern life, so that 
flower-girls, who were hardly known to 
Londoners of a generation ago, have now 
become one of the chief phenomena of our 
streets. They are a large and ever increasing 
class, which may well be the case if it be true, 
as stated, that a sum of ^5000 is daily ex¬ 
pended in London alone on cut flowers. We 
have to admit that the flower-girls, in their 
humble way, at least do something to make 
our somewhat sombre thoroughfares a little 
more picturesque than would otherwise be the 
case. Probably the station most coveted is 
in front of the Royal Exchange, but there 
are other centres more or less coveted which 
may really be almost as advantageous. Spots 
where the great tide of traffic enters or leaves 
the City, railway stations, tramway termini, 
and omnibus stands, are equally favourable 
from the flower-sellers’ standpoint. The 
“button-hole” or nosegay is in high favour 
with large numbers, especially when it is to 
be had for the popular price of one penny. 
Then while the rich expend large sums on 
flowers, in order to add charms to their tables, 
or to turn a house into a fairy-palace during 
an evening reception, a love of flowers has 
also taken possession of the poor. Window¬ 
gardening gratifies the taste of the poorer 
people in one direction, but they will also 
expend a small amount in cut flowers. This 
taste is spreading, and it is a good symptom 
in our social life. The day of days in the 
flower-sellers’ calendar seems to be April 19, 
or Primrose Day, when, if the weather be fine, 
the outlook might lead one to infer that the 
whole crop of the late Lord Beaconsfield’s 
favourite, grown in the suburbs and outlying 
country, had been poured into the London 
thoroughfares. 

Though there may be some romance in 
flowers, there is certainly no romance in the 
flower-seller’s lot. A wave of adverse wea¬ 
ther may bring famine, and may even threaten 
the woman and her dependents with death. 
Under the most favourable conditions her 
working day extends from very early morning 
until late in the evening, her earnings not 
amounting to more than a sorry pittance, 
not sufficient to get all of the common-place 
necessaries of life. Many of the sisterhood 
are Irish girls who have come to England in 
the hope of earning more than could be got 
in Ireland; but in the main only to be disap¬ 
pointed. 

In the annals of disaster, the early weeks of 
1895 h ave established a record; the severity 
of the distress was almost without a parallel, 
the effects being felt until the present hour, 
when hundreds of poor girls are looking wist¬ 
fully towards friends who may help to restart 
them in their calling. The worst of such a 
trial is that, when it is supposed to be over, 


the flower-sellers find themselves thoroughly 
exhausted, all their resources being gone, even 
to the last available garment or article of 
furniture on which money could be obtained. 
They are also physically weakened by the 
privation to which they have been exposed. 
Hence, for them the sun shines, and the flowers 
reappear in vain, unless by some means a little 
capital can be obtained to enable the girl or 
woman to recommence her humble traffic. 
With a view of befriending such a class at such 
a crisis, the late Earl of Shaftesbury established 
the Emily Fund as a memorial of his wife, the 
object being to lend small sums free of interest 
to female street traders; but this does not 
altogether meet the needs of the case. A few 
shillings have to be given, or there is no way 
out of the difficulty. Many a poor despairing 
heart must have despaired still if a door of 
hope had not been opened by the Flower- 
Girl’s Brigade at Clerkenwell Close. As 
surely as spring comes round, this business of 
reinstating the most humble of street-traders, 
whose occupation has been ruined by wintry 
weather, has to be undertaken, so that persons 
who wish to confer some benefit on the flower- 
girl sisterhood as a class, cannot do better 
than strengthen the hands of those who do the 
thing systematically, and who know that they 
are assisting deserving characters. One may 
want a new basket; another who has a basket 
may lack even the two or three shillings which 
will procure the flowers to stock it; a third 
may find herself without either basket or 
flowers ; but whatever the need, a brave or 
even chivalrous endeavour is made to meet it. 
Those who rank as bond fide flower-girls are 
those who keep at the work all the year 
round; the interlopers are those who appear 
on the scenes in spring or summer, but -who 
retreat before the discomforts of winter. It is 
these latter who oftentimes bring discredit on 
the sisterhood by their improper behaviour; 
and this is why those who are more fully 
acquainted with the subject tell us to dis¬ 
criminate, because there are flower-girls and 
flower-girls. 

The friends of these humble, and on the 
whole, deserving folk, are striving to exercise 
a Christian influence among them, and not 
without success. Mr. John A. Groom, 
secretary of the Flower-girls’ Mission, has 
succeeded in establishing stations of the 
Flower-sellers’ Association in all of the four 
quarters of London, the members of which 
enjoy a number of distinct advantages. There 
are religious meetings, and to attend these, one 
here and another there—a goodly number in 
the aggregate—will leave their work for an 
hour and then stealthily return, all the better 
for having heard a serious address, attended a 
Bible-class, a mothers’ meeting, or an indus¬ 
trial lesson. There are sterling Christian 
characters among the flower-sellers, girls and 
women who are never ashamed of their colours 
on any occasion. Asa rule, it is desirable for 
young girls as well as others, who are mere 
children, to be removed altogether from the 
dangerous surroundings of the streets. About 
nine hundred have passed through the Girl’s 
Brigade into desirable situations, while about 
ninety little girls—waifs of the street—have 
been rescued from surroundings too bad for 
description, and are now being reared in 
suitable homes. It may be that better times 
are coming on for the poor flower-girls of 
London ; but in any case, they will remember 
the great frost of 1895 as a season of severest 
trial; and now that spring has come, their 
more well-to-do sisters may like to accord 
them such aid as comes of Christian sym¬ 
pathy. 


G. H. P. 
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GIRLS’ ATTIRE: THE NEWEST AND BEST. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


Ix the way of millinery, the first thing that 
strikes one, is the extraordinary number and 
diversity of the fancy straws which are being 
shown for the spring. The plaits are most 
elaborate ; both straw and rush being used, 


and the colours are many and varied, either 
used separately or together, in many mixtures. 
The edges of all are ornamented, generally 
with upstanding loops; and there is a great 
widening of all the new head-gear over the 


forehead; and, in fact, a general impression of 
an increase of size, which is, however, owing 
in part to the immense amount of trimming, 
garlands, and wreaths of flowers, in all hues. 
Rosettes of ribbon, jet, lace, and feathers are 



GOWN OF SERGE, AND BACK OF CLOTH DRESS WITH VELVET SLEEVE5. 
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all used on one bonnet, and flowers completely are seen the most expensive and handsome 
cover the surface of many others of those of buttons in cut steel, shell, paste or small 
which I have seen. There is no doubt of our paintings set in frames of paste or steel, 
having plenty of colour this year, in all our Painted china is generally used for the centre 
apparel; and yet there is a very distinct ten- of these “Empire buttons,” as they are called, 
dency in favour of black, in every department The facings of the large rivers are of some 
of dress, and certainly amongst French models, brightly-hued satin (or white), and there is a 
But it is generally united with a colour, or large neck-frill added, and a jabot of tinted 
even two. lace makes up the outfit. 

The ribbons used in both millinery and The newest idea is to have either an Eton 
dress are charming in their tender and or a cape to wear with the skirt instead of the 
delicate hues, and the diene patterns are laid much-worn jacket and skirt we have had so 
on faintly-tinted grounds. They are very wide long in use. Serge and cloth, as well as 
indeed, and are placed in loose and careless cripons are lined with a colour throughout, 
bowson the hats, which are, in some cases, quite and I noticed in the West End shops that 
huge as to size. Violets are seen everywhere, fancy silk plaids were much liked as a lining 
and next to them in popularity is the rose, and also as materials for the blouse to be 
which is produced in every shade and des- worn. With velvet blouses we are obliged to 
cription ; so much so, that I fancy both use a cape, for no sleeves would go over them, 
violet and rose will, later on, be laid aside The newest blouse-bodice is made over a 
as too common for well-dressed people to fitted lining, which is boned, and is a bodice 
wear. Wallflowers are beautifully tinted to all intents and purposes. So we shall no 
this year, and I notice auriculas as charm- longer be worried by seeing the untidy looking 
ingly represented. For mantles a bunch of figures, that have never succeeded in getting 
flowers seems quite an accepted style; and their blouses into “ ship- 
I hear that for the best ones there are only shape,” and always look un- 
two flowers possible of wear, i.e., black pop- lovely, and unattractive. Some 
pies and purple roses. The strings of bonnets girls fit their blouses on one 


are still about an inch in width, and are tied 
in a bow beneath the chin, with quite short 
ends, cut into points. Green is, I am in¬ 
clined to think, the prevailing tint in millinery ; 
and chiffon and silk muslin embroidered, and 
spangled with jet, or sequins, is very much 
used on hats. I do not think high crowns 
can be considered as very popular, though 
they are used to some extent. 

The collarettes of ribbon, gauze, muslin and 
chiffon , mixed with flowers of all kinds, are to 
be seen in all the best West End shops. The 
thin material is put on double, and is arranged 
in double box-pleatings laid together very 
closely, but not narrower than one inch, in the 
centre of the upper pleat. I hear that, later 
on, these pretty additions to our dress for 
summer will be made of real flowers, which 
will be stitched on [ribbons and tied at the 
back with bows and ends to match the 
flowers in colour. In addition to the neck 
ruffles, we find any amount of collarettes of a 
larger size shown in the shop-windows in¬ 
tended to smarten-up our everyday dress. 
These take the form of yokes of lace and 
ribbon, bretelles of ribbon, or 
habit-skirt-like shapes, which 
are made entirely of lace. 

After having once seen these 
I think they could be manu¬ 
factured very well at home, 
provided there were a bodice 
form on which to model them. 

This last is one of the most 
useful things possible to the 
home dress-maker, and is 
absolutely necessary to her 
when she remodels or re trims 
an old gown. In no other 
way can she see how the 
work she is engaged upon 
will look, and in no other 
cm she depend on its being 
quite straight and even. 

Velvets and velveteens, and 
a new kind of material which 
combines velvet and plush, 
and is known by the name 
of velours da nord in many 
shops, are all much used for 
capes, Eton jackets, and the 
new jackets which are loose 
both in front and at the * 
back, and hang down quite 
straight from the shoulders. 

The Eton bids fair to become 
most popular, and it is almost 
always double-breasted and 
has large rivers, and on it 


of the elastic woven bodices, 
which can now be purchased 
everywhere; and which can 
be boned, if needful, in three 
or four places, so as to secure 
a good fit. 

The Spotted Mohair, or cri- 
pon Gown, with velvet sleeves, 
as seen in our sketch, is a very 
pretty one. It has a full bodice, 
which is strapped across the 
front with black satin ribbon ; 
and a small, and very full 
basque. The back is plain. 

In the gown of serge, we see 
the back of a bodice such as 
we have named. The satin 
ribbon has either a bow—as in 
the picture—or one of the new 
ribbon rosettes with looped 
ends, which are so graceful; 
and this also shows the new 
bretelles , with square ends, 
which are now worn. The 
serge gown is in dark blue, 


* * i 

SPOTTED MOHAIR GOWN. 


and is lined with a shot silk, in red and 
yellow. The buttons are the sole trimming 
of this dress, and they are of cut steel, and 
are very effective. The waistcoat is of the 
serge, with rows of black braid up and down 
the front of it. This is a simple and useful 
gown. The skirt is about six yards round, 
and falls like the back of the one illustrated in 
very full “ godet pleats.” 

The crepon gown, with a sequin net yoke, 
is also a girlish gown, which shows the form 
of trimming in which lace can be put on. But 
wherever sequin net, or lace, is used, I should 
advise the purchaser to get an extra piece, so 
that all the sequins which fall off may be 
replaced at once, or the look of the net will 
soon be rendered shabby. 

In reference to skirts, there is not much to 
be said, save that they appear to grow wider, 
and to require more material, every day. Six 
yards and a half are now needed for a gown, 
the material being forty-eight inches wide. 
There is no appearance of trimming, with the 
exception of strips of ribbon, laid on; or, one 
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SEQUIN NET VOICE. 


CRfiPON GOWN WITH 


of the new basques, which are very tiny, and 
are put on the skirt, at present—not on the 
bodice as they used to be. I do not fear the 
advent of crinoline, in spite of the fact that 
petticoats made of “crin” are now shown in 
London, for no one seems to want it. But I 
saw, the other day, on one of the French 
model-gowns, that the front breadth had a 
steel across the front of it. 

Black satin blouses are both useful and 
smart, but white satin ones trimmed with lace 
are quite the newest idea for very best frocks. 
Striped silk and black satin on white silk, 
called in France Pekin, are also very pretty, 
and novel. 


The paper pattern for the month is that of 
a cape, which is one of the complete-circle 
kind. The square drawn on our sketch has 
reference to trimming only, and is not needful 
to the pattern at all. The neck is surrounded 
by one of the new pinked-out frills, which are 
arranged in double box-pleats, so as to sit 
very full. This cape would look well in 
crepon, and would require two yards of it of 
forty-eight inches wide, and about five yards 
of silk or silkeot lining of the ordinary width. 
It is quite untrimmed, and should be lined 
with a stiff muslin under the silk lining. It 
should reach to the waist, aud is suitable for 
serge as well as crepon . 



As the object aimed at is use, not fashion, 

“ The Lady Dressmaker ” selects such pat¬ 
terns as are likely to be of constant use in 
making, and re-making at home ; and is care¬ 
ful to give new hygienic patterns for children 
as well as adults, so that the readers of The 
Girl’s Own Paper may be aware of the best 
methods of dressing themselves. The follow¬ 
ing in hygienic underclothing have already 
been given, and the patterns may still be had. 

Nightgown, drawers, and Senorita under¬ 
bodice, flannelette princess for wearing over 
nightgown, combination (drawers and chemise), 
princess petticoat (under-bodice and petticoat), 
gored princess chemise, divided skirt, pyjama 
or night-dress combination, American emanci¬ 
pation suit and bodice instead of stays, men’s 
pyjamas, walking gaiter, dress drawers (made 
of the dress material, for winter use), dressing 
jacket, dressing gown, Canadian blanket-coat 
or dressing gown. Children. —Little Lord 

Fauntleroy suit, child’s combination, pinafores, 
overall dress. Mantles — Old ladies’ mantle, 
Irish wrap or shawl cloak, mantle of three- 
quarter length, cloak with yoke. Blouses .— 
Norfolk blouse with pleats, sailor blouse and 
collar, yoked blouse. Jackets and Bodices .— 
Plain dress bodice for either cotton or woollen 
material, corselet bodice with full sleeves and 
yoke, Breton jacket and waistcoat, Senorita 
jacket, seamless bodice, bodice fastened under 
the arm, long basqued jacket, bathing dress, 
gymnastic suit, tea gown, chemlette combina¬ 
tion for winter underwear, jacket bodice 
with coat tails, princess robe, under petti¬ 
coat, bodice with new back, Russian blouse, 
Empire govm with princess under-dress, double 
skirt, cross-over blouse, flounced skirt, wunter 
or summer knicker-bockers, bib-front, and 
w'aistcoat, golf cape, Norfolk blouse with puffed 
sleeves, cape with three tiers, jacket-bodice 
for spring, godet skirt, blouse with three 
pleats, American legettes. Dutch and Nor¬ 
mandy bonnets and caps. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., 
thirty-six inches round the chest, with no turn¬ 
ings allowed, and only one size is prepared 
for sale. They may be had of “The Lady 
Dressmaker,” care of Mr. W. Isaclce, 211, 
Edgware Road, W., price is. each; if tacked 
in place, fid. extra. The addresses should be 
fully given. Postal notes should be crossed. 
Patterns already issued may always be ob¬ 
tained, and w r hen once sent out cannot be 
exchanged. 


A Strange Coincidence. — Meinwerk, 
Bishop of Paderborn, was abused by a certain 
monk with great violence and with many 
charges. The bishop answered him, “Well, 
let us appear before the Judge of both, and 
let Him decide between us.” Singularly 
enough the monk died on the same day 
(June 5th, 1039) as did also the bishop. 


VARIETIES. 

Telling Lies. —Every lie, great or small, 
is the brink of a precipice, the depths of vdiich 
nothing but Omniscience can fathom. 

Aids to Success. 

“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign 
pow r er. ’ ’— Tennyson . 


Mabel. —Mabel is sometimes said to be 
derived from Ala Belle. This is not the case. 
It is a contraction of Meheta bel (“ How good 
is God ”), in use among the Puritans. 

In Troubled Times.— -It is against the 
mind of Christ that His people should have 
troubled hearts even in troubled times. 
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“ SPRING CLEAN.” 


Dear Mr. Editor,— I know you take an 
interest in all kinds of studies, and am there¬ 
fore led to communicate to you my latest 
discovery of an occult form of worship which 
goes on in all English households about this 
season of the year. There are lesser forms of 
the worship at other periods, but the great 
festival is usually held in April and May. The 
deity is known under the name of “ Spring- 
clean,” and, although it seems a homely title, 
his power and influence are really wonderful. 
He is able to move even the largest pieces of 
furniture right out of their places ! I myself 
saw a huge wardrobe standing in the middle 
of a room where it never used to be ; looking- 
glasses are invariably turned upside down, 
and, as I suppose, the rites need a great deal 
of space, the smaller pieces of furniture 
generally overflow into the passages exactly 
where people are most likely to fall over then/! 

It is always interesting in the history of 
nations to observe the forms of their worship, 
and as regards this particular “ cult ” I had 
been much exercised, it seemed difficult to 
arrive at exact particulars on this point. How¬ 
ever, early this morning I obtained some light 
upon the question. Creeping with bated 
breath into a room where the “orgies” had 


been held the previous day, I gazed around. 
Everything was shrouded in white wrappings, 
giving a most solemn effect, all was weird and 
unearthly. I felt a cold shiver pass through 
my frame, but I rallied my powers and 
determined to unravel the mystery to the end. 
In Eastern countries worshippers are not ad¬ 
mitted into the temples unless they remove 
their shoes. So here I found an approach to 
the same thing, the carpet was removed ! I 
was much struck with this curious variation 
in the form of reverence. But what was 
actually done by the worshippers ? That was 
what I resolved to find out. 

Although one is not allowed to be present, 
it is possible to judge a little by the things 
used in the cult, and to my delight I found the 
evidence I was seeking. In one corner was a 
large basin full of tea-leaves, evidently they 
were scattered about as an offering. I believe 
they are supposed to have a quieting effect 
upon the nerves of “ Spring-clean,” a grosser 
kind of incense sprinkled before his shrine. 
That, at any rate, was one point established, 
I made a note of it. 

The next . discovery was a saucer full of 
silver sand with a kind of damp flannel on the 
surface. I have been told that the worshippers 


are required to bring the sand in contact with 
metals of various kinds, and to use a great 
deal of bodily exertion to prove the earnestness 
of their vocation. There was something that 
looked to be of the nature of soft soap, and at 
a certain stage of the proceedings this material 
is applied to woodwork, the poor slaves of the 
idol being compelled to do this mainly on 
their knees, slowly traversing the length of 
the room, and only leaving off when quite 
exhausted. I noticed some small bottles 
containing various liquids, but into these 
mysteries I did not like to intrude. One 
remarkable thing I have found out is this: 
that the male part of the population never 
seem to believe in “ Spring-clean,” they are 
for ever scoffing at him in a most irreverent 
way. In some cases they view him with such 
abhorrence that when the season comes round 
for his worship, they go away either abroad or 
to some pleasant watering-pkace, and in their 
absence the rites are carried on with tre¬ 
mendous vigour. Probably some of your 
readers will be in a position to confirm what I 
have now stated on this subject. 

I remain, dear Air. Editor, 

Yours truly, 
Verax. 



GUILD OF SCRIPTURE-READING AND STUDY. 


THE GIRL’S OWN 

Being a scheme for studying the Bible day 
by day for self-culture, with test questions to 
prove that the reading has not been wasted. 

Rules. 

Half-an-hour’s study and reading each day. 

A course of Biblical study will occupy three 
years and three months. 

Ten questions to be published each month 
in the “ G. O. P.” 

Answers to be sent in by the first week in 
the following month by readers in Great Britain ; 
by readers in Greater Britain answers to be 
sent within a month later. 

Books required for the present year’s study : 
—The Bible Handbook (Dr. Angus, R. T. S., 
5s.); Bible Cyclopcedia (Dr. Eadie, R. T. S.) ; 
Oxford (or Queen’s Printers’) Aids to the Study 
of the Bible , is. or 3s. 6d. ; the Revised Ver¬ 
sion of the Bible. 

Prizes wall be given at the close of each 
year (not of the course). 

First Prizes will be given to each student 
who has obtained the necessary number of 
marks. Also a certain number of Second 
Prizes, according to the number of the stu¬ 
dents, wall be given to the best of those who 


have reached the required standard. Hand¬ 
writing and neatness in the MSS. will be 
considered. 

First Prizes to consist of books to the value 
of One Guinea. Second Prizes to the value of 
Half-a-Guinea. Students wffio are prepared 
to make-up the answers to the questions that 
have gone before may join at any time during 
the first six months of the “ G. O. P.” year, 
z.e. from November to April inclusive. But 
in all cases the subscription will be is. per 
annum, payable always in advance, and sent 
by postal note to the Editor of The Girl’s 
Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 
Each letter in connection with this work to 
have written upon the envelope “ The Girl’s 
Own Guild.” A card of membership will be 
sent to each member, signed by the Editor. 


QUESTIONS. 

181. How many kings of Judah reigned 
after the division of the kingdom ? From 
whom were they all descended ? and what 
promise W'as thus fulfilled ? 

182. Enumerate the prayers recorded in the 
Second Book of Chronicles. 


183. Give the names of three prophets who 
lived during the reign of Asa, and state what 
is recorded of their words and deeds. 

184. By whom and against what nation 
were the two battles of “the Salt Valley” 
fought ? 

185. For what endeavours to promote 
national piety were the reigns of Asa and 
Jehoshaphat severally remarkable? What 
marriage was it that brought trouble on the 
nation in Jehoshaphat’s reign ? 

186. Who was Jehoshabeath ? and for what 
act of devotion was she celebrated ? 

187. In the reigns of what kings of Judah 
did the several captivities of the children of 
Israel occur ? When were the three cap¬ 
tivities of Judah ? 

188. What transgression of a pious king led 
to the captivity of Judah being foretold ? 

189. Who was the best and most exemplary 
king of Judah ? What prophetess lived in 
his reign? and what priest discovered “the 
Book of the Law,” given by God to Moses ? 

190. What kings of Judah were not found 
worthy to be buried with, their fathers in “ the 
City of David ” i Who w r as the last king 
buried in the royal sepulchre ? 
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COUSIN MONA. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Little Miss Muftet,” etc. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE FIRST EVENING AT THE “ HERMITAGE. ” 

“ Be not desponding when in difficulties.” 

Cleobulns . 


“ YES, it is I,” I rejoined, so faintly that 
Mr. Redford evidently considered it his 
duty to be my spokesman. 

“ My wife and I walked up with your 
niece—I mean your cousin, Miss Gordon. 
It is a fine evening, and we all preferred 
walking.” 

Then Miss Gordon solemnly flashed 
the lantern full on the speaker. 

“ I am very sorry my young cousin 
should have been a trouble to you, Mr. 
Redford,” she returned rigidly; “it is 
inconceivable to me how she could have 
passed Wokington. I should have been 
seriously uneasy if it had not been for 
the telegram. Rufa, perhaps you will 
bid this gentleman good-night, and 
come with me to the house,” and of 
course I held out my hand to Mr. Red¬ 
ford. 

“ Thank you so much for all your 
kindness,” I stammered. He grasped 
it cordially, and then bowed to Miss 
Gordon and turned away, and I followed 
my cousin through a dark shrubbery- 
walk that skirted a large bed filled with 
evergreens and shrubs. 

How weird and strange it all seemed ; 
the tall, silent figure in the grey cloak 
and hood, looking more like a mediaeval 
monk than a middle-aged English¬ 
woman. The long ray of light stream¬ 
ing out on the dark path, the damp, 
decaying smell of foliage, and the slimy 
heap of unswept leaves, I felt as though 
I were in an uneasy dream, and as yet 
there had been no word of greeting to 
welcome the young stranger. 

In another minute we had reached 
the house, and were standing in a small 
square hall, rather dimly lighted by a 
smoky lamp. Here my cousin divested 
herself of her cloak, smoothed down her 
hair with both hands, and extinguished 
the lantern, then, making me a gesture 
to follow her, she led the way into a 
long low room, where a fire was burning 
and the table laid for a meal; then she 
turned up the lamp and looked at me in 
rather a curious, penetrating way. 

“ You are tired, Rufa,” she said 
abruptly. 

“ I believe I am. I have had such a 
worrying journey ; it seemed such a bad 
beginning to miss my train and put you 
to inconvenience.” 

“ Things will not always go smooth,” 
she answered curtly. 

“ You must have thought me so care¬ 
less,” I continued hurriedly, “ so abso¬ 
lutely childish, but I believe I fell asleep, 
and of course no one woke me.” 

“Never mind, you shall tell me all 
about it presently, and how you managed 
to pick up the Redfords. I will take 
you to your room now, and then supper 


will be ready. We are punctual people, 
Rufa, and my brother never likes to be 
kept waiting. You will learn his little 
ways by-and-by, and then I daresay we 
shall get on very well.” 

I am quite sure that Cousin Mona 
meant to be kind, and to put me at my 
ease, and that the coldness of my recep¬ 
tion was mainly due to awkwardness 
and shyness, but only an older and 
wiser person would have discovered this 
on the first evening. Certainly in the 
eyes of a girl of nineteen my Cousin 
Mona was not a prepossessing person. 
She was a thin, angular woman, with a 
long pale face and pointed chin. I dis¬ 
liked the way she narrowed her eyes as 
she looked at me. I found out after¬ 
wards that this was only a habit, and 
that she was extremely short-sighted, 
and that her eyes were really nice when 
they were fully open. 

I do not think that until that evening 
I ever realised the importance of cul¬ 
tivating pleasing manners, or the misery 
that real gaucher ie inflicts on sensitive 
people, and yet more than once I had 
heard my dear Miss Jackson quite 
eloquent on the subject. 

“ Shyness is to be conquered like any 
other fault,” she said once, “it is only 
an ungainly offshoot of selfishness. If 
a person were not thinking of his or her¬ 
self, there could be no distressing sense 
of timidity; it is merely a morbid de¬ 
velopment of self-love. A shy person 
must just battle with herself, and never 
yield to the feeling. One must quote 
an Apostle’s words to go to the root of 
the matter: ‘ Look not every man on his 
own things, but on the things of others,’ 
in other words, forget yourself.” 

I conceived an unreasonable prejudice 
against my cousin as I followed her up 
the wide, uncarpeted staircase. What 
an old house it seemed to be, with high, 
narrow windows and brown wainscoted 
walls. 

We went down a wide passage, also 
uncarpeted, with a few dark, old oil-paint¬ 
ings on the walls, and then descended 
three steps into a crooked little lobby and 
entered a small bedroom. There was a 
bright fire burning in the grate, which 
gave it a cheerful aspect, but nothing 
could exceed the plainness of the furni¬ 
ture. A little square of carpet lay before 
the dressing-table, which was covered 
with white dimity ; a washstand and 
chest of drawers of painted wood, an 
iron bedstead, and a brown Windsor- 
chair completed it; but I was a little 
comforted by the sight of a large, roomy 
cupboard. 

“ Martha said we must give you a 
fire this first evening,” observed Miss 
Gordon, stooping down to pick up a 
piece of wood that had fallen. “ We 
are plain people, Rufa, as I told you, and 
cannot afford luxuries.” 

“ I have never been used to a bed¬ 
room fire, Cousin Mona,” I returned 
stiffly. 


“Iam glad to hear it,” rising to her 
feet; “luxury is the crying evil of the 
present day. Shall I bring you some 
warm water, we only keep one servant; 
and Martha is not as young as she used 
to be,” but I declined this offer; it 
seemed to me on that unhappy evening 
as though every word my cousin spoke 
inspired me with secret antagonism. 
She begrudged me my bedroom fire, 
though the room felt as cold as a vault. 

I made up my mind that I would only 
be beholden to her for bare necessaries— 
the roof over my head and the food I 
ate, and for this my fifty pounds would 
be ample. I would provide my own 
luxuries or else go without them, and 
if I wanted hot water, I would fetch it 
for myself. 

How little we know ourselves, or what 
germs of good or evil lay concealed 
within us, until circumstances bring 
them to light. I had never before felt 
this prickly sense of independence, this 
proud self-reliance, and yet it must have 
been latent in my nature. 

My cousin left me to myself after this, 
with the curt remark that I should find 
her in the dining-room 

I longed dreadfully to have a good 
cry, I felt so miserable, but I wisely 
postponed this thoroughly feminine 
luxury ; it would have been too humiliat¬ 
ing to have presented myself before my 
new relations with red and swollen eye¬ 
lids, and I had not Joyce’s enviable 
capacity of shedding tears becomingly. 

But I looked at my own tired face 
with a great deal of commiseration and 
sympathy, and apostrophised myself in 
my own quaint fashion. “You poor, 
tired, little thing,” I said “have you 
ever been so dreadfully unhappy in your 
life. Nobody wants you; you are just 
a waif and stray in this cold howling 
wilderness of a world; who is the better 
for your existence ? you have only Joyce, 
and she would soon be consoled for your 
loss,” and as these dismal thoughts 
passed through my mind, I could have 
lifted up my voice and wept aloud, but 
as I came away from the glass with a 
choking sigh, a small painted illumina¬ 
tion caught my eye. 

“ Thy God shall command thy 
strength.” 

What a strange text; was it a text, 
yes, surely, and yet where was it ? in the 
Psalms of course, but it had never struck 
me before. Strength, that was exactly 
what I wanted. Strength to endure the 
new untried conditions of daily life ; 
strength for each hour of trial; strength 
that I might not lose heart, or be utterly 
cast down ; that small faded illumination 
read in the flickering fire-light seemed 
to me like a message of peace. I dared 
not linger any longer, and taking up 
my candlestick again, I groped my way 
carefully downstairs. 

{To be continued .) 
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THE KYAH AND HIS COW. 

By M. E. CAWLEY, Royal Red Cross. 


HE quiet pertinacity of 
some of our four- 
footed friends is of¬ 
ten very amusing to 
a looker-on. The 
cat of the house will 
allow herself to be 
turned off a comfort¬ 
able chair or couch a 
dozen—nay, verily, 
two or even three 
dozen—times without betraying the slightest 
sign of temper. Immediately the restraining 
presence of the disturbers of her rest is re¬ 
moved, she returns and takes up her former 
position in a perfectly quiet and dignified 
manner. 

A loose-limbed puppy flies from his master’s 
presence with his tail well down, when caught 
in the act of reducing a dress shoe to frag¬ 
ments ; but he departs from one door only to 
return by another for a fresh assault upon the 
attractive shoe. He may be caught and 
punished, boots may be flung at him, bitter 
reproaches heaped upon him ; but as surely as 
he has a chance he will carry off that shoe. 

The persistency with which cows stray into 
forbidden pastures is truly remarkable. Severe 
chastisements have no effect; blows fail to 
impress upon them the advisability of seeking 
other happy hunting grounds. They return to 
the same spot, and incur the risk of the same 
punishment day after day, and week after week. 

Even the mild Hindoo is liable to lose his 
temper under these circumstances, and it is 
not surprising that the trial proved to be 
altogether too much for a hot-tempered China¬ 
man, who was once annoyed by the daily 
intrusion of a plump little cow into his work- 
shed. Arkiet was by no means a bad-tempered 
man, but he was passionate and hasty. He 
was a clever, hard-working carpenter, could 
build a bungalow, or make a Chinese cabinet. 

He was employed in building bungalows at 
Tura, and the shed where he and his three 
fellow-countrymen carried on their work was 
not far from the primitive little bazar where 
a few traders had started a veiy profitable 
business in rice, cotton and various articles in 
demand amongst the constables, coolies, and 
Garos who formed their customers. 

The workshop was fenced in by a straggling 
bamboo railing that formed a sufficient barrier 
to the ordinary Tura cows, but not to a clever 
little animal who had discovered how to push 
the bars aside. Day after day Arkiet found 
his benches thrown down, and his neat piles of 
recently trimmed window frames knocked over. 
Day after day he warned the owner about it, 
and told him to look after the animal. But 
she belonged to a Kyah, or grain merchant—a 
well-to-do man who could afford to ignore the 
complaints of a Chinese carpenter. Wherever 
a new station is formed, no matter how remote 
it may be from civilisation, there will a Kyah 
be found. It may cost him a large sum to 
start his business, but he spends his money 
freely, knowing that he has no rivals, and can 
bleed the unfortunate people who are forced to 
depend on him for the necessaries of life, to any 
extent, when he is once fairly established. A 
thrifty, clever race of traders are these Kyahs, 
and our Tura friend was no exception to the 
rule. His cow was the fattest and best in the 
place, but that was no reason why he should 
waste his substance in paying a boy to look 
after her. She strayed wherever she liked, and 
she evidently liked the carpenter’s shop. She 
became a thorn in the flesh to poor Arkiet. 
The easiest way to have kept her out would 
of course have been to strengthen the railings, 
but the carpenters were busy men and be¬ 


grudged the time required to do it. From 
8 A.M. until 6 p.M. their time belonged to 
Government, except for one hour allowed for 
their dinner. Arkiet was very industrious, and 
occupied his spare time in making various 
articles of furniture for the residents. He had 
nearly finished a small cabinet, when one day 
the cow foolishly walked into the shed while he 
was there. The cabinet was a very delicate 
piece of workmanship, and Arkiet, like all 
good workmen, was very proud of his handi¬ 
work. He had been busy at it for some time 
when the gong sounded 8 o’clock. Care¬ 
fully placing it on an empty bench he began 
trimming a large piece of rough timber. His 
sharp adze made the fragments of wood fly 
about as he set to work with his usual cheerful 
vigour. 

t Now and again he cast an admiring look at 
his pet production. Perhaps, like the hen-wife 
of old, he was counting his chickens before 
they were hatched, and enjoying in anticipa¬ 
tion the bottle of fiery rum that he intended to 
indulge in when the* price of the cabinet was 
paid to him. The hen-wife did not count upon 
the awkward stile that brought her basket of 
eggs to grief, and Arkiet did not count upon 
the cow. Absorbed in his work, and his 
thoughts, he did not notice that she was gazing 
placidly over the railing, looking as harmless 
and meek as it is possible for a mild-eyed cow 
to look. But appearances are deceptive; she 
was neither harmless nor meek, .She was 
meditating mischief, and the result of her 
meditation was the gradual and quiet pushing 
aside of the bamboo that served as a bar 
across the entrance. A few quiet shoves with 
her head and one end of the bamboo fell. 

Arkiet was busily hacking away at his 
heavy piece of timber, making too much noise 
to notice the fall of the bar, and the cow 
stepped quietly into the shed and looked 
round for the softest pile of shavings on which 
to repose while she chewed the cud of content¬ 
ment. A shout from his fellow-workmen 
made Arkiet look up, and a piece of wood 
thrown unpleasantly near her nose caused the 
cow to hasten her movements. Alas ! Her 
fate drove her in the wrong direction, and, 
instead of escaping as quickly as she could 
from the four Chinamen, who were now in full 
cry after her, she rushed forward with tail well 
up and head erect, to the further end of the 
shed, where the precious cabinet stood. 
Sudden and uncontrollable rage filled the 
heart of the passionate Chinaman as he per¬ 
ceived the peril of his masterpiece. With a 
loud cry he lifted his arm and flung the 
sharp-edged adze he still held in his hand at 
the unfortunate animal. 

Elis aim was fatally true; in another 
moment the adze was* buried in her side. 
Rushing wildly out of the workshop, she 
made for the shelter of her shed and dropped, 
apparently in a dying state, on the ground. A 
crowd quickly collected round her, but no one 
attempted to bind up her wound or check the 
bleeding. The Kyah’s heart burned within 
him as he gazed on the prostrate form of his 
best cow. He felt no pity for her sufferings, 
and made no effort to relieve her. His pity 
was all for himself. What a loss ! The best 
cow in the place, worth Rs. 20, 30, 40— 
her value increased every minute. Burning 
for revenge, he left the poor beast to die while 
he hurried to the cutcherry to lay the case 
before the Deputy Commissioner. He would 
make the Chinaman pay for killing his cow. 

It had been worth a good deal before, but its 
value had suddenly doubled, and he felt that 
he could claim nothing less than double. 

A Kyah is essentially a money-grubber. 



The thought of the profit to be made out of 
the cow blinded him to all other considera¬ 
tions, and he lost no time in bringing his case 
against Arkiet. In those happy days there 
were very few cases in the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner’s Court, and consequently no delay. 
Within a few hours this case was tried and 
disposed of. There was no conflicting evi¬ 
dence. Arkiet did not attempt to deny 
having flung the adze at the cow, and he was 
fined the value of the animal—estimated 
according to her actual worth, and not 
according to the fictitious value placed upon 
her by her owner. The money was paid at 
once, and the Kyah returned to his house, not 
altogether satisfied, with the rupees tied up in 
his cloth. 

He did not care whether the animal was 
already dead or not; he was sure she would 
die, and what was the use of troubling himself 
any more about ner ? He had her price in his 
hand, and that was the thing he cared for. 
Arkiet had wounded the poor beast in a fit of 
rage, and no doubt was sorry enough after¬ 
wards that he had done so; but the Kyah 
neglected her in a cold-blooded, deliberate 
manner that deserved punishment almost as 
much as Arkiet’s unpremeditated cruelty. 
His punishment was likely to be far more 
severe than Arkiet’s. In his haste he had 
been guilty of a deed that threatened to make 
him an outcast from his caste-brethren for the 
rest of his life. 

He had taken money for the life of his cow. 
Being a high-caste Hindoo, this was a mortal 
offence. The money was accursed; it was 
blood-money. The excitement amongst the 
Hindoo community was intense. His caste- 
brethren looked at him with horror in their 
eyes. 

“ Why had he been in such a hurry ? ” they 
asked. 

“ Why had none of them warned him ? ” he 
angrily retorted. 

He .would be an outcast! He, the richest, 
and, in his own estimation, most important 
native in the place. He would rather have 
died than hare lost his caste. Could nothing 
be done ? Pie would return the money, give 
it away in charity—do anything rather than 
lose his caste. But it was of no use to return 
the money, for he had actually accepted it ; 
only one thing could save him from his fate. 
If the cow’s file could be saved, his caste could 
be saved too. The money in that case would 
not be blood-money. 

Could it be possible that the wretched cause 
of his trouble was still alive ? With trembling 
steps he entered the shed and knelt down by 
the cow. To his joy he found that life was 
not extinct. Eagerly calling his servants to 
assist him, he bound up her wound and 
applied every remedy that could be thought of 
to the exhausted animal. Never was wife or 
child watched by any of his race with more 
intense anxiety, or nursed more carefully than 
the hitherto neglected cow. The native doc¬ 
tor’s aid was sought, and nothing spared that 
the most recklessly extravagant spectators 
suggested as a cure for a deep and deadly 
wound. 

The cow ought to have died, but she did 
not. For days her life hung in the balance, 
and the wretched Kyah hardly dared to leave 
her for a moment for fear some slight neglect 
might extinguish the flickering flame of life. 
But ceaseless attention and a sound constitu¬ 
tion won the day. and he was saved from a 
degradation that, to a liigli-caste Hindoo, is 
worse than death. 

It is needless to add that his gratitude did 
not take the form of restitution or charity. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


OUR KNITTING 

The above competition was most successful, 
both in number and quality. The mittens were 
very remarkable for the fancy patterns, the even 
ribbing, and the good finishing off of the ends. 
But nearly all were improperly cast on: making 
a tight line round the edge, most unpleasant 
in wearing them, and sure to break ultimately, 
with destruction to the mittens. It is a strange 
thing that many good knitters do not know 
the right way to knit-on their foundations. 
The scarves were very well knitted, but there 
were several to which attention must be drawn, 
as being the very reverse of everything that a 
scarf should be. They were done with ex¬ 
tremely fine needles, coarse wool, and in a 
fancy stitch, making them as hard as boards. 
The true scarf should be a soft “ comforter ” 
round the neck, of course. Too much cannot 
be said of the beautiful work of the shawls, 
especially those that hail from Scotland. The 
first prize is a perfect specimen of good knit¬ 
ting. Eleven boys competed for the boys’ 
prize of one guinea, and very fair indeed were 


CHAPTER II. 

One day I sent Bert on an errand, telling 
him to be sure to come back quick, as I 
wanted him to get some medicine for my 
neuralgia on his return. 

He promised with half-wistful, half-despe¬ 
rate looks, which I remembered afterwards, 
and started off like an arrow from a bow. 

But he was long, long gone; and at last 
when I thought the spectre had carried him 
off bodily, instead of the little sharp large-eyed 
face and flying legs of my Bert, a sad small 
procession came slowly, with murmur of voices, 
round the gravel sweep to the door. 

Policemen, and a doctor, and a stretcher, 
too big for the tiny burden that lay, biting 
back moans bravely upon it; and a few 
sympathetic stragglers followed. 

" I felt what it was; I had always agreed 
with cook, though on totally different grounds, 
that that boy would never die in his bed. For 
some natures, only a sudden and so-called 
accidental end seems possible or appropriate. 

And there lay Bert, with a little weary 
patient wriggle from time to time; staring 
with oh! such wondering eyes in the faces 
round him, and sometimes saying “ Fank you,” 
in a weak whistle of a whisper, as a kind hand 
drew a rug over him ; or “ nuffin’, ’m,” when a 
woman with a little lad of her own clinging to 
her, sobbed, “ what could she do ? ” 

The poor little man was run over, the 
doctor who had come with him explained. 

“ Knocked down by a waggon, and the two 
hind wheels went over him, no fault of the 
driver. The child was in a blind hurry, and 
ran right against the horses. There’s ”—and 
he told the boy’s injuries, and lowering his 
voice as we stood aside together, added— 

“ That is invariably fatal.” 

I had enough voice to ask, 

“ How long ? ” and he said— 

“ Only an hour or so, he feared ; he would 
stay to see the child made as comfortable as 
was possible. He would suffer less, and less, 
and sink gradually, without much pain. ” 

“ Let him have all he wants, nothing can 
hurt him now,” were the last injunctions. 

He turned back to say, “ By-the-way, just 
before the accident happened, I saw him talk¬ 
ing to a young rough, much bigger than him¬ 
self, with a red handkerchief round his neck.” 

I knew who it was only too well; that 
fatal, inevitable “ other boy.” 

When we had put my poor Bert to bed, 
and telegraphed to his mother, who was in 


COMPETITION: REPORT AND PRIZE LIST. 


the examples sent in. The pair of mittens 
were excellent to which the first prize was 
awarded; the competitor being aged twelve 
years. We hope the next boys’ competition 
will be a larger one, as every boy should 
know how to sew and knit. 


PRIZE LIST. 

First Prize, £$ 5s. 

Isabella Barr, Uddmeston, near Glasgow. 
Second Prize, ^3 3s. 

Philippa G. Permerdan, Redruth. 

Third Prize, £1 is. 

Mildred M. C. Little, Great Broughton, 
Northallerton. 

Special Prize for Boy, £\ is. 
Alexander Fiddes, Foveran, by Culter-Cullen. 

First Class Certificates. 

E. Andrews. Nellie Liddiard. 

Annie Howard. Ivy Ellis. 

Susie Evans. Margaret Bair. 


Ellen Spender. G. Lucy Badin. 

Isabella Fiddes. Kate Vincent. 


Clara J. Davis. 
Annie R. Bourn. 
Emily Cowley. 
Florence F. Freeth. 
Edith Kate Smith. 
Ethel G. Watson. 


Second Class Certificates. 


Nellie White. 

E. Stephenson. 

Alice Farebrother. 
Ellen M. Prownings. 
Lizzie Farebrother. 
Edith PI. Webb. 


Ellen L. Bikker. EvaNewland. Maiy Graves. 


Third Class Certificates. 

Emmeline Churchman. Margaret M. Need 


Annie Crabtree. 

Mary J. Rose. 

Dorothy Foskett Evans. 
Mary Emma Raskiu. 
Ada Cross. 

Violet Biggs. 

Minnie Van Oppen. 
Grace Barnes. 

Annie Palten. 

Sylvia Howell. 


ham. 

Lucie Pirsseni. 

Annie S. Smith. 
Annie Surman. 

Kate Daniel. 
Boardman. 

Esther Wickens. 
Hannah Mary Large. 
Bessie Maxwell. 
Annie G. Simpson. 


“THAT OTHER BOY.” 

service in the country, I sent the servants 
away, and took care of him myself. 

Pie seemed pleased we should be alone, and 
stroked my hand weakly with small, cold, wet 
fingers, and looked up wide-eyed in my face. 

“ I ain’t in much pain,” he said, showing 
his white teeth with his cherubic smile a little 
strained. “ Ony I feel queer; I’m a dyin’, 
ain’t I, ’m ? ” he said it languidly, but quite 
naturally. 

Pie said, too, all in a faint breath, “ that 
he was sorry about the pipe an’ baccy, an’ 
fhat fhere white comforter what you give me, 
and saucing cook, and breaking a water 
craffe, and not following the Lord like you 
told us to at the class, and I did mean to, 
but I do forget fings so, you see. Is it getting 
dark ? ” he asked suddenly. 

I said, with tears, the room was not dark, 
but perhaps God thought it was time for him 
to go to sleep. 

He understood me, and he smiled. The 
wonderful smile of a dying child; a touch of 
Light from the face of the Lamb, whom they 
follow whithersoever He goeth. 

“ Is there anything you would like, dear ? ” 

He considered. 

“ Oh! ” said he, parenthetically, with a 
touch of the old Bert, “ ain’t dyin’ an 
awfully rum feeling ? Yes—my love to 
muvver, and free kisses,” which he gave me, 
“ and one for you, ’m,” which we exchanged. 
“ Please tell cook I apperpologise,” the 
word seemed a comfort to him—“ and when 
you pray, you might tell the Lord I wish I 
had never been a bad boy so as to make Him 
have to die for me, and be frashed and all. 
If I don’t see Him first to fank Him myself, 
you know. And ”—with a long breath and a 
heavy shade of care—“ I do wish, I would 
like to see ”—very deprecatingly, yet with a 
bright gleam of archness—“ that ofer boy, I 
like him so much. But he don’t live nowhere 
in perticler, and now I can’t meet him no 
more ; never no more.” 

“ Can’t you tell me who he is, Bert ? 
Perhaps-” 

“ I’d rafer not. Muwer wouldn’t like it. 
O—oh—’m, don’t fhat just hurt! ” 

It was life’s last pang. Plis small blue lips 
were firmly set to keep it under, but the Bride¬ 
groom was near. 

Bert lay breathing very faintly, half dream¬ 
ing. Then suddenly, lifting his heavy eyelids, 
he gazed beyond me, beyond the dim rose of 
the sunset sky, and fighting for breath, cried— 
“ Lord—Jesus—O Lord ! There’s anofer 


boy!” The old look and smile; half 
cunning, half tender, played for a moment 
over his face. 

“ O Lord ! You know him ; give him my 
love, and bring him, too.” 

Then the cherub upper lip straightened over 
the big white teeth with a faint convulsion; 
the upward eyes were still; and the lamb, 
with its play and its small naughtiness, and 
mvsteries, was in the Shepherd’s amis. 

* * * * 

He had, his mother said, weeping with pride, 
a “ beautiful funeral.” I followed, so it appears 
did somebody else, a great way off. Doubtless, 
however, his Father saw him. 

When we were standing at the grave, and I 
raised my eyes to the sunny sky, and thought 
how Bert would enjoy the golden fields, I 
perceived on the horizon the slouching figure 
of a big youth staring hard at us. 

A thought crossed my mind, and declining 
the cheerfully courteous invitation of the 
funeral M.C., a sprightly young man with 
an amber moustache—“ Drive you anywhere, 
lady ? ”—I made my way among the graves 
to that remote spectator. 

He saw my purpose, and first seemed 
inclined to turn away; but eventually stood 
his ground, dancing a brief step-dance, and 
whistling, out of embarrassment, not want of 
feeling, a bar of a popular song. 

It was not a time for ceremony, and I asked 
if he were not that other boy whom Bert talked 
so much about, and who, I added, severely, 
tried to lead him wrong. 

“Yes, I’m ’im,” he said, stubbornly. 
“Wot then ? Wot else yer got to say ? ” 

He was a heavy-faced larrikin of London, 
but his thick lips trembled a little, and his 
throat wanted clearing badly. As I talked on, 
he whistled softly to himself, and then he broke 
down and howled aloud. 

We began to understand each other event¬ 
ually, and arranged that he should “go in for 
being good,” for so he put it, for Bert’s sake, 
and I should help him, for the same reason. 

“ And now,” I said, “ tell me, who are you 
beside that other boy ? ” 

He smiled for the first time. That smile lit 
up his face, and my understanding, so that it 
was quite needless for him to reply. 

“Bert’s bruffer. But I—I been ‘in 
trouble,’ and my mother wouldn’t let him 
speak to me.” 

Thus did I finally find that other boy, and, 
God helping me, I never mean to lose him. 

E. Spicer-Jay. 
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Louis XIV. of France, after a series of 
brilliant victories, was returning to Paris, when 
he halted at a small town, the mayor and 
corporation of which came out to receive him. 
The mayor began an oration to the king, and 
had just reached “secondly,” when one of 
Louis’ suite thinking he saw signs of boredom 
on the monarch’s face, rudely interrupted the 
civic dignitary by asking, “What are the 
price of donkeys in your country, M. le 
Maire ? ” The mayor surveyed his interlocutor 
slowly from head to foot, then as slowly re¬ 
plied, “Sir, when a donkey is of your height 
and weight he costs about ten crowns.” Then 
he continued his oration. 

The most remarkable woman in China after 
the Dowager-Empress is the Marchioness Li, 
wife of Li-Hung-Chang. She is fifty-five 
years old, but looks twenty years younger, 
and is said to be the most learned woman in 
the Flowery Land. Her husband is fabulously 
rich, and she spends as much money as she 
pleases, but keeps a rigidly accurate account 
of her expenditure. At their palace, near the 
Pei-Ho River, she lives in fairy-tale luxury 
amongst song-birds, peacocks, aquaria, pottery, 
gems, botanical collections, and with one thou¬ 
sand attendants and servants, whilst the arti¬ 
cles of her wardrobe are numbered in thousands. 
Her feet are so small that she can only walk a 
few steps at a time, but she bathes twice a 
day in oil of orange- and acacia-blooms, and 
takes the air in a gorgeous coolie-sedan. To 
conclude the list of her magnificences, she 
dresses her hair in fifty different ways, her 
favourite coiffure being in the form of a 
griffin. 

The highest chimney in the world is at 
Halsbriicke, near Fridberg in Saxony, being 
180 metres high—about 540 feet. It is built 
on higher ground than the rest of the iron- 
foundry to which it is attached, and measured 
from the ground-level of the rest of the works, 
it reaches a height of 217 metres—about 650 
feet—the base being square, each side measur¬ 
ing 3^ _ feet. It was built by means of a 
mechanical lift which went higher and higher 
as the chimney grew; the cost of building 
was considerably over £6000 . As a matter 
of fact two or three ordinary chimneys, con¬ 
structed at less than half the cost would have 
answered the purpose of this gigantic one ; but 
if manufacturers add to the wonders of the 
world it goes without saying that they must 
pay for the pleasure. 

Cigar-boxes, being made of cedar-wood, 
and cedar-wood being the best preventive 
against moth, old ones should be used for 
storing feathers and feather-trimming. 

In two states in America, Wyoming and 
Colorado, and in two British colonies, women 
have the right to vote at political elections. 
The suffrage has been granted to the sex in 
South Australia on exactly the same terms as 
to men, with this one exception : if a woman- 
voter, living three miles from a polling place, 
declares that owing to her health she will be 
unable to vote at that polling place on the 
polling day, she may vote through the post- 
office, necessary regulations of course having 
been made for secrecy. 

“ Some people speak as if hypocrites were 
confined to religion, but they are everywhere; 
people pretending to wealth, when they have 
not a sixpence ; assuming knowledge of which 
they are ignorant, shamming a culture they 
are far removed from, adopting opinions they 
do not hold.” — Rev. Albert Goodrich. 


Finland is a country about which little is 
known by the majority of people, yet both its 
women and its men are probably more worthy 
of respect than those of any other nation in 
Europe. A Calendar of Women''s Wo?'k in 
Finland- has just been issued by order of the 
Senate. In this it is stated that spinning, 
weaving, basket-making, carving, and lace¬ 
making are recognised industries amongst the 
country population ; and that the dairy- 
schools are attended by large numbers of 
girls, as is also a gardening-school recently 
established, in which cookery and jam-making 
are taught. Finnish women teach in schools 
of all grades, the University courses are open 
to them with certain reservations, and they 
are to be found all over the country occupying 
positions of trust and honour. Their favourite 
occupations seem to be those of chemists, 
cashiers in banks, and the telegraph and 
postal services. This is a state of things at 
once admirable and enviable. 

A camel’s greatest speed is seven miles an 
hour, but it can only continue at this rate for 
about two hours, its usual speed being five miles 
an hour—a slow, lounging pace, beyond which 
it is dangerous to urge them. Nine camels 
out of ten if pressed beyond their strength, 
the Asiatics say, “ break their hearts,” that is, 
they die at once. 

Somebody has said, what everybody has 
observed, “ that those persons who have 
attained to eminence in any vocation of life 
have followed a uniform course, that of earnest 
work and unwearied application. None are 
truly happy but those that are busy ; for the 
only real happiness lies in useful work of some 
kind, either of the hand or the head, so long 
as over-exertion of either is avoided. It 
should be the aim of everyone to be em¬ 
ployed. If all men and women were kept at 
some useful employment, there would be less 
sorrow and wickedness in the world.” 

At the Court of Assizes in Venice when 
sentence of death is about to be passed, a 
man, clothed in a long black robe, enters the 
court, and advancing to the Bench bows pro¬ 
foundly to the judges, saying, “ Remember 
the baker ! ” then he bows "again and retires. 

Here is the explanation of this strange 
custom. Three centuries ago a baker was 
executed at Venice for a crime of which he 
was not guilty. When his innocence was 
fully proved, the judges who condemned him 
invested a sum of money, the interest on which 
serves to keep a lamp perpetually lighted in 
the Palace of the Doges, this being called the 
“Lamp of Expiation.” In addition, their 
fatal mistake has for three hundred years been 
held up as a warning to their successors on 
the Bench when they are about to inflict the 
extreme penalty of the law. 

We are all prone to hasty judgments, and 
“ Remember the Baker,” might be whispered 
often with advantage socially, as well as legally, 
amongst us. 

An English statistician has proved incon¬ 
testably that England holds the first place 
amongst the nations in point of tea consump¬ 
tion. By the unanswerable argument of 
figures he shows that the United Kingdom 
consumes more than the whole of Europe, 
North and South America, and Australia put 
together. We use 214,341,04411)5. of tea a 
year. 

We can buy peaches in the winter nowa¬ 
days for 6d. and is. They come from the 
Cape, and are excellent eating. 


It is said that tulip bulbs are eaten in 
Siberia. 

The begonia is named after a Frenchman 
of the name of Begon. 

1 HUS is Queen Elizabeth described as she 
appeared at a leve'e in the year 1598. She 
was then in her fifty-sixth year, but was very 
majestic. “Her face was oblong and fair, 
but wrinkled; her eyes small, black, and 
piercing ; her nose a little hooked, her lips 
narrow and her teeth black, a defect the 
English seem subject to,” says the writer, 
“ caused by their too great use of sweetmeats. 
On her head was a small golden crown, said to 
have been made of some of the gold of the 
celebrated Luneburg table. Her bosom was 
uncovered according to the custom of English 
ladies until they married, and round her 
throat she wore a necklace of exceeding fine 
jewels; her hands were small, and her fingers 
long and tapering. She was attired in a robe 
of white silk, broidered with pearls of the 
size of small beads ; over it she wore a mantle 
of black silk shot with silver threads, and she 
had on an oblong collar of gold and jewels ; 
her train, which was very long and magnifi¬ 
cent, was borne by a marchioness.” 

Miss Cherry of North Shields has made 
a suggestion for a new occupation for women, 
which is in every way worthy of close con¬ 
sideration. “ Why not lady-visiting-helps ? ” 
she asks, and then unfolds her scheme for 
those ladies desirous of making a small 
income. “ Take a small flat, or perhaps live 
with a family in a good neighbourhood, where 
she could make a connection, and within easy 
distance of the houses she would work in. Say 
she had nine such, three of which might be 
visited twice in the week for two hours each. 
During the time all she is required to do is— 
punctually at hand in a morning room, or other 
quiet place, the stockings to darn, buttons and 
tapes to be sewn on, lamps to be trimmed, 
children’s hair washed, clocks wound, or per¬ 
haps the drawing-room ornaments dusted,— 
such requirements as I deem can only be 
properly done by an educated head and hand. 
At the end of the time the lady of the house and 
lady-help have the mutual advantage of being 
rid of each other. I would suggest a payment 
of is. 6d. each visit, or 3s. a week from each 
family. It would seem to me good economy 
to the housekeeper, as probably such help 
would obviate the necessity of a maid, and 
opportunity arises for mutual good-fellowship 
and sympathy where social position differs 
only in the matter of money.” This is an ex¬ 
tremely valuable suggestion, as it opens a 
vista of possibilities to those girls who are 
anxious to help themselves. And work, 
whatever its nature, is more dignified than 
dependence, and usefulness more admirable 
than beauty. 

Another occupation for women, which 
promises to be much followed is hand-loom 
weaving—one of the accomplishments of ladies 
in the olden days, when a bride, no matter 
her degree, helped in the weaving of her 
trousseau. The actual loom costs about ten 
shillings, and the accessory spools and bobbins 
only trifling sums ; the hemp yarn, already spun 
for the weaver’s use, may be obtained from 
several manufacturers in Ireland. The process 
is easily learnt after a little practice, the great¬ 
est difficulty being to fasten each thread to the 
loom. Hand-woven linen or silk is so superior 
in point of texture and wearing capacity to 
that which is machine woven, that a market is 
always open for its sale. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Mother. —There are few schools such as you require 
“ in or near London ” where boarders are received 
at a small charge. In your own county there is 
the Gray's Thurrock School, fees from £3 to £5. 
Enquire there about the cost of boarding. At 
Stamford, also, there is Browne’s School for Girls, 
where boarders are taken, fees from £6 to £10— 
Miss Monro. If Cambridge be not too far off, there 
is the Perse School which takes them, fees from 
£5 to £15—Miss Street. Write to each and send 
stamped envelope. 

Dido. —There are seven or more schools specially 
instituted for the daughters of the clergy. In 
London, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W. ; address 
Miss Baylee. Another at Casterton—scholarships 
and exhibitions. Hon. Secretary, the Rev. A. I). 
Burton, Casterton Vicarage, Kirkby Lonsdale, 
Westmoreland. At Brighton, St. Mary’s Hall, 
with valuable scholarships. This college is open 
to the daughters of clergy of the colonies also. 
Hon. Secretary, the Rev. Prebendary Snowden 
Smith. 13, Norfolk Terrace, Brighton. There are 
others at Bristol, Warrington Lancashire, Dublin, 
Carmarthen, and St. Mary’s Middle School at 2, 
Queen Square, London. 

Anxious to do Right.— There is (or was) a society 
directed by Miss M. Hedge (Lyndhurst Lodge, 
Chelsea Road, Southsea, Hants), for the study of 
languages by correspondence, and another by Miss 
Mary Kempe (Merton Rectory, Beaford, N. 
Devon'! ; write to both, enclosing a stamped en¬ 
velope for information. The only difficulty pre¬ 
sented is the pronunciation, which must be orally 
taught. 


Toydonia. —We are not surprised that you are 
“ amused ” when y'ou read of the questions put to 
us about matters already discussed by “ Medicus.” 
We, also, are a little less than “amused” at the 
never-ending questions on the subject of “ Training 
as Nurses,” to which we as often give replies ; and 
we mentally exclaim, as you do, “if they would 
only' take the trouble to read ” what we have said— 
“ but perhaps they won’t.” We must refer you to 
previous answers like the rest. Write to our pub¬ 
lisher for the numbers you want, and enclose the 
mone}' due for them and postage. There are no 
special days for answering letters. As the heaps 
come in, the}' are answered according to the space 
which can be allotted for them. 

A Country Lass. —Write to the Secretary, A Mac- 
Dowall, Esq., 21, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 
S.W. The Girls’ Public Day-School Company, 
Limited, has thirty-three schools, in which some 
7000 girls are being educated. The licad-mistresses 
have fixed salaries of £250 per annum, with capi¬ 
tation fees without board or lodging. We cannot 
tell you whether you would be eligible, not having 
had "any experience in teaching. But having taken 
the London “B. A. Degree” would naturally be 
in y'our favour. 

Sarnia (Guernsey).—We believe that Miss Leigh, 
who was superintendent of the Home for English 
Governesses and others in Paris, has emigrated to 
Canada. She married and gave up the Home long 
ago, and it has ceased to be advertised in the 
Woman's Year Book. But Miss Pryde’s is still 
going on, and you had better write to her. 

Annandale Lassie. —In four years for a children’s 
hospital, or, if for an ordinary adult one, when you 
are twenty-five years old. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Toosie, Friend, A Woman’s Patience, Seeker of 
Good, Dolly Pegg, An Old Man’s Eyes and 
Darkie, all write about various love-stories. The 
best answer to them all is to consult either their 
father, or their mother, who are on the spot, and 
able to judge better than anyone else, as well as 
to speak with authority. 

Cissie E.—Many thanks for your kind letter. 

One who is weary must mind her own business. 
She seems to have done her duty, and there is no 
good in interfering between a mother and daughter 
in this case. 

Gipsy. —“ Lanoline ” is said to be a very good appli¬ 
cation for the skin, and if rubbed on carefully will 
prevent and cure wrinkles. 

E. T. — Whatever temporary institution may have 
formerly been set on foot for giving rewards to 
servants who had kept their places for a certain 
number of years, we are not acquainted with any 
now. There may be some small local ones; and 
certain prizes are given by The Female Servants’ 
Home Society, according to length of service, but 
no pension. The race of old and faithful servants— 
who lived from their youth in one situation and 
were privately pensioned by their master or mis¬ 
tress, or died in their service, is almost extinct; 
and servants are so given to change, so few attach 
themselves to their employers, that there are not 
many who could claim the benefit of such an insti¬ 
tution. 

Frogetta (Paris).—With reference to St. George— 
martyred by decapitation, under Diocletian, a.d. 
303, having become the patron saint of England— 
it dates, according to Seldon, from Anglo-Saxon 
times ; and Ashmole, in his History of the Order of 
the Garter , tells us that King Arthur, in the sixth 
century, placed his picture on his banners. Also, 
the Council of Oxford, in 1222, commanded this 
festival to be observed in England as a holiday'; 
and in 1330 he was adopted as the patron of the 
Order of the Garter. The allegory of his slaying 
the dragon, represents the triumph of the Christian 
hei*o over the devil and all evil. 

A. L. B.—A shilling of George III., dated 1816; 
obverse, laureated old head, turned to the right; 
and reverse, arms in a garnished shield (if in good 
preservation) is worth from two to three shillings. 

A. B. C., and many Inquirers. — The quotation, 
“ Ships that pass in the night,” &c., is from the 
theologian’s tale in Tales of a Wayside Inn , by 
Longfellow. They were published in 1889. 

Dorcas. —We have pleasure in drawing attention to 
your valuable little society for supplying articles of 
clothing, &c., home-made, for the benefit of the 
needy in the wintor season. Our readers should 
be reminded that they are designed for the north 
and east of London, for Christians and Jews alike, 
provided that they may be reckoned amongst re¬ 
spectable people (that is, not wilfully lazy, nor 
drunken). The subscription for members is is. per 
annum, and they provide their own materials, and 
send in six completed articles to the Secretary', 
Miss Dodd, 2, Petherton Road, Highbury, N. 

Curious One.—i. The name St. Osyth, in Essex, is 
reputed to bear the name of a Queen of the East 
Angles, who was beheaded by the Danes.—2. The 
names of precious, or semi-precious stones, are 
derived from the localities in which they were 
discovered. The sardine stone (or sardonyx) is a 
native of Sardis, in Asia Minor. The turquoise, 
wrongly so named, having been imported by 
Turkey merchants, was supposed to be of Turkish 
origin ; but was brought, in reality, from Nishapore, 
in Persia. The turning colour of some of yours 
may have resulted from grease, or a spirit, such as 
scent. They should be carefully preserved from 
both, and wiped, on being taken off, daily, just as 
pearls. The Oriental topaz came from Topazos, an 
island in the Red Sea; and agates were first found 
in the lied of a Sicilian river, named the Achates ; 
chalcedony came (or was there first discovered) 
from Chalcedon : and alabaster from Alabastrum, 
in Egypt. Of course these minerals are not the 
exclusive property of the places after which they 
were called by their discoverers, although they will 
never be distinguished by any other names than 
those originally given. We are indebted to a work 
by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, Words and Places. 

Dorothy.— “ Which of you, by taking thought, can 
add one cubit unto his stature ? ” But at seventeen 
you need not despair, as many shoot up at that 
age and continue growing till they have attained 
maturity after, or at twenty-one years of age. It 
is said that a long sea-voyage, or residence in a 
new country, during the period of growth, will pro- 
mote it. 

R. T. S—1. If you suffer from any delicacy of tho 
liver or stomach, you should consult a doctor before 
taking cod-liver oil. It should be commenced in 
doses of a teaspoonful, and to some the easiest 
way of taking it is with sardines.—2. The motto, 
rendered in English, “ Do the right thing, happen 
what may,” is, in the old original French, “ Fais 
droit, advienne que pourra.” 
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*** Eight Prizes (two guineas and six half-guineas) are offered for the best solutions of 
the above Puzzle Poem. The following conditions must be observed: 

1. Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only. 

2. Each paper to be headed with the name and address of the competitor. 

3. Attention must be paid to spelling, punctuation, and neatness. 

4. Send by post to Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. “ Puzzle 
Poem” to be written on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

5. The last day for receiving solutions from Great Britain and Ireland will be June 15, 
1895 ; from Abroad, July 27, 1895. 

N.B.—-With a view to make the interest in the competition as general as possible, no 
prize will be awarded to any competitor who has been successful before. Special mention, 
will, however, be made of solvers who, but for this rule, would have received prizes. 
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“WILL YOU BUY?” 

From the painting by Madame S. Blackstone in the Salon, Paris 












COUSIN MONA. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Little Miss Muffet,” etc. 
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‘SO THIS IS POOR FRANCIS’S DAUGHTER.’ ” 
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CHAPTER V .—Continued. 

here was some¬ 
thing eerie in the 
darkness and 
silence of the old 
house; a board 
creaking made 
me start, and the 
faint squeak of 
a mouse behind 
the wainscot set 
my heart palpi¬ 
tating. Certainly 
in that first even¬ 
ing the “ Her¬ 
mitage ” did not 
seem a cheerful 
abode. 

The sound of 
voices guided me 
to the room we 
had before en¬ 
tered, and as I hesitated for a moment 
on the threshold my cousin bade me shut 
the door and come to the fire. As I did 
so a tall, grey-haired man rose from the 
arm-chair. 

“ So this is poor Francis’ daughter ? ” 
he said, shaking my hand in a limp 
fashion. “ She takes after him, Mona. 
Aye, poor fellow, I remember him well. 
Sit down, young lady, and make yourself 
at home. Did you tell me her name, 
Mona ? but I have forgotten, my 
memory plays me false sometimes.” 

“ It is rather an outlandish, heathenish 
sort of name, but they call her Rufa. 
Will you come to the table, Everard, and 
ask a blessing, supper is quite ready, 
and I am sure Rufa must be famished.” 
But I disclaimed this somewhat eagerly, 
sheer heart-sickness had robbed me of 
appetite; that breaking of bread at a 
stranger’s board seemed to me utterly 
dreary. 

We were all very silent during the 
meal, but I noticed that my cousin 
Mona kept an anxious watch over her 
brother; he seemed very absent, and at 
times laid down his knife and fork, as 
though he had forgotten the food that 
was before him, until a gentle “ Everard, 
you are forgetting your supper,” re¬ 
called him. 

Everard Gordon looked much older 
than his sister; he was very thin, very 
bald, with grey whiskers and a long 
pointed face. He had mild prominent 
eyes and, like Mona, was excessively 
short-sighted, but his expression was 
very amiable and benevolent. When 
supper was over he rose from his chair 
and began peering about the mantel¬ 
piece, as though he were in search of 
something, but his sister was by his side 
in a moment. 

“Your pipe is in the study Everard, 
and the matches are in their usual 
place, let me come and turn up your 
lamp for you. Rufa will excuse me for 
a moment, I am sure,” and she took him 
by the arm and led him away. 

During their absence an elderly woman 
in a widow’s cap came into the room and 
began clearing the table; she glanced 
at me once or twice in rather a 
suspicious manner, but did not open 
her lips. I guessed this was Martha, 
but I was too low-spirited to open a 
conversation. If Joyce had been in 


my place she would have cried her eyes 
out by this time, but I was of tougher 
calibre. 

As soon as the supper things had been 
cleared away, Cousin Mona returned. 
She had a half-knitted sock in her hand, 
and she plied her needle industriously 
as she talked. To my surprise she 
looked at me with fully opened grey 
eyes; and unless I was greatly mis¬ 
taken, there was a gleam of pity in 
them. 

“You are very young for this sort of 
life, Rufa,” she said, rather kindly. 
“We are grave, silent people. My 
brother has delicate health, and he is 
engrossed in his studies; he is a great 
scholar; he is writing on Scandinavian 
mythology—I believe he is a great 
authority on this subject; he hopes to 
bring out his book soon.” 

I am afraid I showed a veiy feeble 
interest, for I only ejaculated “ indeed.” 

“He works far too hard,” she con¬ 
tinued, “he has injured his eyesight by 
poring over old MSS. in the British 
Museum. I am able to help him a good 
deal by verifying references, and looking 
out disputed passages, as well as 
copying his papers. I am afraid you will 
be left very much to yourself, Rufa ; 
I am a little troubled when I think of 
that.” 

“ You must not let me put you out in 
anyway,” I returned coldly. “I shall 
find plenty of employment for myself. I 
am fond of walking, and then Miss 
Jackson has made me promise to keep up. 
some of my studies—I must practise my 
singing—” but she interrupted me. 

“We have no piano, Rufa, and”— 
hesitating rather nervously—“I am 
afraid that any practising would disturb 
Everard.” 

“ I could play in my own room, Cousin 
Mona,” I returned, anxiously. “I 
meant to hire a piano—I think I could 
afford that—it will be such a pity to lose 
the benefit of my lessons, fori have been 
well-taught.” 

Cousin Mona reflected for a moment, 
while her needles clicked furiously, then 
her brow cleared. 

“ I see how it can be managed,” she 
returned slowly. “You and Martha 
have the top floor to yourselves, and 
there is a large empty room next to 
yours where you could practise as much 
as you liked ; if you shut the baize door 
in the lobby, no one will be the wiser.” 
And so it was settled. 

“The Redfords are very musical, I 
hear,” she went on presently. “You 
have not told me yet, Rufa, how you 
managed to pick up acquaintance with 
them—they are no friends of mine—my 
brother and I are not sociable people, 
and I have little time for visiting; but 
Mrs. Redford seems rather a nice 
person.” 

I narrated my adventure from the 
beginning. She uttered an exclamation 
of surprise when I mentioned Mr. Scott’s 
name. “ Can you be talking of Roland 
Scott,” she asked, putting down her 
knitting and looking at me with uncon¬ 
cealed surprise. 

“I cannot tell you his Christian 
name,” I returned, in a sarcastic voice; 
“but I thought him rather presuming 


and officious. Mr. Redford called him 
Scott, and they seemed very friendly; 
he is rather short and broad-shouldered, 
and has very wide open eyes.” 

“ It was Roland without doubt ”—and 
she actually smiled as she took up her 
knitting again. 

“ He is a great favourite with us both 
—he is a thoroughly good fellow. He 
is manager of the Chillingham Bank and 
lives in the bank house, but he has a 
bungalow at the extreme end of Crom- 
ford. It goes by the name of * The 
Thatched Iiut.’ ” 

“ Oh, indeed,” was my answer to this. 
“ I had no idea that he was an intimate 
friend of yours, though he certainly told 
me he knew you,” 1 added with 
scrupulous honesty; “but I liked Mr. 
Redford far better.” 

“Comparisons are odious,” she re¬ 
turned, in rather a repressive voice. 
“It is wiser not to form too hasty an 
impression of people. Roland Scott—I 
have known him from babyhood—is a 
very estimable young man ; he was a 
good son to his widowed mother as 
long as she lived, and I have never 
heard him say an ill-natured word of 
anybody, he delights in doing kind 
actions.” 

“Mr. Redford was very kind too,” I 
returned, rather obstinately, and then 
with difficulty I repressed a yawn. 

1 suppose Cousin Mona saw how tired 
I was, for she suggested that I should 
go to bed. 

“You must just please yourself in this 
matter,” she said, rising as she spoke 
to light my candle. “We are not very 
early people. Everard works late, and 
I generally like to keep him company, 
but I know young people require a good 
deal of sleep.” She shook my hand in 
a friendly manner, but did not offer to 
kiss me. 

I do not know what put it into my 
head. I was leaving the room, then I 
went back a few steps. 

“Cousin Mona,” I said impulsively, 
“I want you to understand that I am 
very grateful to you for offering me a 
home. I do not know whether I shall 
be happy here, but I do know one thing, 
that I am very anxious not to be a 
trouble to you. If I can help you or 
Cousin Everard, I hope you will let me 
be of use ; I used to help Miss Jackson 
a great deal with the younger girls, and 
though I have plenty of faults, I am sure 
idleness is not one of them. And I will 
help Martha too if she wishes it. The 
one thing I dread, and that would be 
utterly unendurable, would be to feel 
myself a burden,” but my voice broke a 
little over the last words. 

“ Thank you, Rufa,” returned my 
cousin gravely. But I am sure she was 
a little surprised and touched by this 
girlish outburst. She told me long 
afterwards, that from that moment she 
began to love me. Ah, if only I could 
have known it that night. For the 
deadly tide of repressed sadness threat¬ 
ened to sweep over me again. And 
when I was safely shut in my room I 
was obliged to give it vent. I height¬ 
ened my misery by imagining the 
different evening that Joyce had been 
spending; I pictured to myself the 
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brightly-lighted rooms ; the dinner-table 
with its polished glass, and silver, and 
dainty flower-vases. The girls coming 
down in pretty evening dresses ; the light 
chatter, the jokes, the bursts of innocent 
merriment; afterwards music, the tuning 
up of various instruments, and perhaps 
part-singing. I could see it all exactly. 
Cousin Sophy in her satin dress, a little 


flushed, and fanning herself; Cousin 
Gregory with his paper, and little green 
reading-lamp, and the young people 
and Joyce, all gathered round the great 
piano. 

“ I wonder what poor Rufa is doing.” 
Joyce would be saying that. “I do 
hope she is not very—very miserable.” 
Ah me! Joyce would not be crying 


herself to sleep as I was doing, her 
pillow would not be wet with tears. 

I watched the fire die down to black¬ 
ness and ashes, and then sleep, that 
merciful restorer and unusual comforter, 
took possession of me, and I did not 
wake again until morning. 

(To be continued .) 


ON IDEALS. 

By AMY S. WOODS. 


UR ideal life ! What 
a golden vision it 
was! What dreams 
of beauty, and what 
glorious vistas 
opened out before 
us, as in all the fresh¬ 
ness, and with all the 
courage, aye, even 
more, with all the 
presumption of 
youth, we looked out to the future. True, 
others had failed to realise their ideals, but 
why should we ? Hope rose triumphant over 
gloomy forebodings. Life was so beautiful, 
the mere joy of existence beat with a pulse 
of inexplicable gladness; we rejoiced in our 
animal nature and said, “ It is good to live ! ” 

“ When all the world is young, lad! 
And all the trees are green ; 

And every goose a swan, lad ! 

And every lass a queen.” 

Yes! it is good to live! the present so 
beautiful, the future so seductively sweet, 
God’s world so fair, and we— 

“ Standing with”—impatient—“feet, 
Where the brook and river meet.” 

Impatient to reach forward our hands and 
cull some of the radiant blossoms that deck 
the pathway of the future; nay, more, to 
soar above even the flowers and drag down 
to earth one of the shining stars that burn 
o’erhead. 

“O we live, we live, 

And this life that we achieve, 

Is a loud thing and a bold, 

Which, with pulses manifold, 

Strikes the heart out full and fair; 

Active doer, noble liver, 

Strong to struggle, sure to conquer, 
Though the vessel’s prow will quiver 
At the lifting of the anchor; 

Yet do we strive in vain ? ” 

Mrs. Browning. 

And— 

The years passed on, and the pathway of 
the future is almost ended, we have but little 
more to tread, and the feet that started so 
impatiently, are weary and toil-worn now, 
and the eager hands are growing stiff and 
cramped with age. The flowers are faded 
long ago, but the stars still shine above us, 
unattained; we could not reach them, they 
mocked our puny efforts and shone on in de¬ 
risive splendour. But that is long ago; and 
now they mock us no longer, but beckon us 
upward with a kindly light, and we say to 
ourselves, “It is well that they are still be¬ 
yond us, for had we dragged them down 
in our presumption their light would not 
have cheered us now,” and even though weary 
and worn, we can look with certainty above 
the uncertainty of life and say, “It is good to 
live ! ” Yes ! even when Ideals are shattered 
and broken in the rough friction of daily life, 



and stern realities of doing and bearing, 
endurance and suffering, have taken the place 
of golden dreams, still life is beautiful, and 
we would not have had one sorrow less, for 
the discipline has strengthened our faith, nor 
would we have had one less of our ideals, 
shattered though they be, or one less of those 
golden dreams; for it is good for us to have 
ideals, aye, even to dream dreams, if from 
their destruction we learn to look forward 
with greater earnestness towards the un¬ 
changing realities of God’s Eternity. 

* * * * 

Was there ever a person found upon this 
earth, I wonder, utterly destitute of Ideality ? 
From my own experience, I say emphatically, 
No ! It seems to me that every human being 
has his or her cherished ideals, not necessarily 
noble ones, often the reverse, but ideal's 
nevertheless, and as such, dear to the heart 
of the possessor. 

Nor do circumstances affect these ideals to 
any appreciable extent. Brown and Peters 
sit side by side each working-day, balancing 
themselves on a high stool, and the accounts 
of their employer in a big ledger, from ten 
a.m. to five P.M., and when they leave the 
dusty office, each one dreams his dream as 
he hurries along the well-known street. 
Brown has a vision of the day when the 
shadowy semi-detached villa of his imagina¬ 
tion shall have become a substantial reality, 
with a dining-room suite “Complete at 
10s.: ” and a back-garden where he will 
smoke his after-dinner pipe, and where the 
cats of the neighbourhood will hold their 
nightly revels; but he will not smoke that 
pipe of peace alone; far from it! There is 
the vision of someone sitting beside him; a 
certain little daily-governess, who tramps the 
same pavement as Brown himself each morning 
on her way to the scene of her ill-paid toil, 
and he loves to dream of the day when, 

“ She will stand at the altar, 

Modest and white and still, 

And forth from her lips will falter, 

The beautiful, low, ‘ I will.’ ” 

And the dirty streets become fair as Eden, 
and the murky sky is all ablaze with the 
golden sunlight of love. 

But Peters dreams not of such an ideal— 

“The yearning to a beautiful, denied him, 

Still strains his powers.” 

He has no sympathy with his friend’s 
homely ambition. Music and Art are to this 
City clerk the very breath of existence; he 
longs to climb the ladder of artistic notoriety, 
to set his ill-shod feet upon the topmost 
pinnacle of fame. He has in his dingy 
lodgings one priceless treasure—a violin. Oh! 
the fairy visions he can conjure up when the 
day’s work is over, and he can lay all his 
aspirations and his yearnings upon music’s 
outspread wings, and feel that they are borne 


away, away, far from his sordid surroundings, 
and that for one brief hour he is in touch with 
the master-minds of art. 

“ He builds his song of high pure notes, 
Note over note, height over height, 

Till he strikes the arch of the infinite; 

And bridges abysmal agonies 

With strong clear calms of harmonies.” 

* * * * 

But ideals and ideal-loving minds do not 
seem to exist only beneath the sway of civilisa¬ 
tion ; for we learn that the moccasined and 
tomahawk-armed Indian has his earthly ideal 
of a scalp-belt, bearing a richer store of grue¬ 
some trophies than those of his contemporaries, 
and a squaw to whom his smallest wish is law 
(the latter an ideal, perchance, familiar to 
other masculine though more civilised minds!) 
and a spiritual ideal of a happy hunting-ground 
with unlimited spoils for its favoured denizens. 
No doubt civilisation, to a great extent, is 
responsible for the refinement of our ideals, as 
also for making them of a more sensual and 
luxurious type, for even among the highly 
civilised it often seems that ideals are more 
earthly than spiritual, and I venture to think 
that such is more frequently the case with men 
than with women. 

Women have, I believe, as a whole, more 
love of the ideal than men, i.e. than the 
ordinary run of men. Of course painters and 
sculptors, poets, writers, and musicians are 
devotees of ideality, and so are also men ox 
some spiritual-mindedness, but I do not think 
that the average, commonplace, nineteenth- 
century stockbroker or merchant has great 
love of the ideal, except as regards worldly 
prosperity, with an eminently comfortable 
house, and a wife who will do him credit and 
uphold his dignity to the world at large. 

This is trying to those feminine minds who 
have an ideal which they have been building 
up year by year since they first came beneath 
the influence of sentimentality and three- 
volume novels. 

A girl deeply in love with an ideal lover, 
meets, not the ideal, but a tangible and every¬ 
day sort of substitute whom she speedily 
clothes with all the virtues and perfections 
with which her ideal has made her familiar, 
and an ideal married life opens out before her 
in rosy splendour. Now and then during the 
“ courting days” her hero gives her rather a 
shock by doing or saying something decidedly 
incongruous with her ideal standard of perfec¬ 
tion ; but love is blind, and it is not the 
intention of mother nature that the lady’s eyes 
should be opened just yet awhile ; but when 
the honeymoon is fairly over and the ideal life 
begun, disenchantment follows. 

Angelina finds her Edwin far more alive to 
the charms of whitebait and brown bread-and- 
butter than of those of an expedition to the 
tomb of Browning, while her sweetest songs 
have but little power to charm him when they 
are sung after a dinner at which the mutton 
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has been raw and the pudding a cinder. The 
intellectual converse she pines for at the break- 
fast-table is sadly marred and interrupted by 
the fact that Edwin has his own views upon 
the subject of tea-making, and moreover insists 
upon their adoption instead of receiving even 
milk-and-water in grateful submission from 
the hands of his beloved. 

Sometimes indeed the tables are turned, and 
a man of strong ideals marries a woman whose 
mental horizon is bounded by her home and 
the cares of domesticity, and whose mind 
seldom soars above servants and pudding, 
spring-cleaning and spinach. “Alas! poor 
Benedict! ” we cry, “ would that you had 
married Angelina! ” 

But on the whole, Benedict is better off as 
he is, for his dream-loving nature is kept 
within bounds by his wife’s practical common- 
sense, and when he is ill he will probably find 
his ideal of womanly ministry and helpfulness 
more fully realised in his common-place little 
wife, than in the creature far too fine and good 
of his imagination, just as Angelina will find 
that Edwin will stand the wear and tear of 
daily life far better than her imaginary hero. 

* * * * 

But ideals are beautiful, let us cherish them. 
Shall we not be more tender in our compassion 
for our fellow-creatures when we wrap around 
them the mantle of ideality ? We are over¬ 


ready to find fault with the failings of those 
about us, forgetting that in them as in ourselves 
there is the material for an ideal character, 
only waiting the power of the master-hand to 
shape it into beauty. Not that they are 
always shapen thus. Alas, no! but the 
material exists and the power exists also, if 
only the character be yielded to its influence. 

Up from humanity on all sides rises the cry, 
“ Life is a failure ! ” 

The artist says it as he sees in his imagina¬ 
tion the wonderful picture which was to take 
the hearts of a nation by storm, but which he 
never finished because the face of the central 
figure never reached his ideal conception of it. 

The sculptor echoes it as the chisel drops 
from his weary hand, and the figure of love 
which he intended to carve is yet hidden in 
the shapeless marble. 

The singer repeats the cry as she realises 
that there is one note in the world of song she 
can never sing in its full sweetness. 

The musician, as his noblest music falls 
short of the perfect harmony he had willed. 

The student, as he thinks that the revelation 
of science he had intended to make is still 
unknown to the world. 

The poet, as he leaves his work, with his 
chief message still unsung. 

And we perhaps echo the mournful wail 
even though it has been good to live. 

But hope on! oh, men; do your noblest 


work in the service of God and of humanity; 
strong in the knowledge that we have— 

“The inward witness, the assuming sense 

Of an eternal good which overlies 

The sorrow of the world, love which out¬ 
lives 

All sin and wrong, compassion which for¬ 
gives 

To the uttermost, and justice whose clear 
eyes 

Through lapse and failure look to the 
intent 

And judge our frailty by the life we 
meant.”— F. G. Whittier. 

For— 

“ God gives better things 

Than thou hast asked in thy forlornest 
hour. 

Love’s promises shall be fulfilled in power, 

Not death, but life; not silence, but the 
strings 

Of angel harps *, no deep, cold sea, but 
springs 

Of living water ; no dim, wearied sight, 

Nor time, nor tear-mist, but the joy of 
light; 

Not sleep, but rest that happy service 
brings ; 

And no forgotten name thy lot shall be, 

But God’s remembrance.” 

F. R. Haver gal. 
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THE EYES: THEIR STRENGTH AND BEAUTY. 


“ As sure’s I live the world’s turnin’ roon’! ” 
This is what I heard an old Scotch wife say 
the other day, as she turned up her eyes and 
hands in amazement, on hearing of some 
wonderful new invention. 

“The world’s turnin’ roon’!” Yes, cer¬ 
tainly it is, once in every twenty-four hours, 
but it was not to this daily revolution of the 
earth that the good dame referred, but to 
social changes, and the advance of science 
generallv. 

Well, she could look back to the old 
coaching days, long before the railway ran as 
far north as bonnie Aberdeen, and when 
villages and towns used to be isolated entirely 


By “MEDICUS.” 


for whole weeks, in winter-time, from their 
neighbours ; when there wasn’t even a post¬ 
man to bring letters ; and telegraphs were not 
even dreamt of. Science used to jog along 
very slowly in those days, though always 
surely, but now she flies along on wheels, and 
nothing can restrain her speed. Yet curiously 
enough while science gives us medical men 
greater facilities for coping with the ailments 
that have existed for ages, by shedding new 
light upon them and their causes, she has 
invented, so to speak, several new troubles ; 
nervous ailments for instance have been 
marvellously on the increase of late years ; 
depression of spirits ; loss of memory, strange 


forms of insomnia. And again, we have what 
is called, “ telephone ear,” confined to a 
class of course. I may have a word to say 
about this at a future time. But more serious 
than this, are diseases of the teeth, the skin, 
the hair, especially baldness, and the eyes. 

I am going to take the latter to-day as 
my text for a health-sermon. 

* * * * 

The reader may probably feel inclined to turn 
to another page of The Girl’s Own Paper, 
having read thus far. “Oh,” she may tell me, 
“my eyes are all right, / don’t want any 
advice on this subject. Wait till I do.” 

No, I haven’t the least intention of waiting 
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till you do, because ten to one it would then 
be too late. 

“I have such splendid teeth,” a person 
might say grinning at the looking-glass, 
“ why should I bother about them ? ” 

And that same person five years after may 
be grinning in a way not half so pleasant, 
while she sits in a dentist’s chair, getting a 
plate fitted. 

The best and most beautiful things in this 
world decay or spoil the soonest, if not looked 
after. I’ll give you an illustration of this, and 
it isn’t a parable either, though you might 
think so. I have a very superior sort of lamp 
in my wigwam, which gives a fair amount of 
heat as well as light, an advantage not to be 
despised when, as I write, the temperature 
is down to four degrees above zero. But the 
wicks of this lamp need very careful trimming. 
Cheeks, my marine, who “ does,” for me fn 
the wigwam, can’t do those wicks without 
leaving smoky corners, so for months past I 
myself have taken the job over. I took from 
one of my cases a pair of very fine scissors to 
trim the wicks withal. They had a cutting 
edge like the finest razor, the polish and 
sheen upon them was like sunshine on the 
sea (poetry), but la! you should see them 
now ; dull, spotted and smudged, and blunt. 
Cheeks’s fault, not mine, I told Cheeks to rub 
them every day with a morsel of chamois and 
a drop of oil. 

Cheeks didn’t, and so they are spoiled. 

"Well, now, your eyes, I must admit, are at 
present very bonnie. They are brighter and 
clearer than—than a new gum lancet (more 
poetry), and you can see to read the finest type 
by the light of the moon, and distinguish faces 
and features a mile away. But will their 
beauty and brightness and utility last ? No, 
not if you don’t take proper care of them. 
Look at my scissors. "What treatment can 
ever restore their pristine lustre. 

Stay now, I suppose you imagine that all 
the harm which is to be apprehended from 
your carelessness as regards your eyes, is that 
the sight may become a little less acute. 

Some girls there are, who would consider 
this a sort of an advantage, because it would 
give them an excuse for figuring around with 
a pair or spectacles, rove on to the top of a 
little shillelali, or whatever name women do 
call those bits of parasol-handles they attach 
their glasses to, and which are supposed to 
give an air of classic refinement and aristocratic 
grace to the wearer. 

But it isn’t simply a little less of keenness 
in seeing that a girl has to apprehend who 
does not take proper care of her eyes. No, 
for eyes that are badly-used, to put it in plain 
English, in course of time lose not only a 
portion of their utility as optical instruments, 
but they lose their beauty also. 

I want to tell you in what this loss of beauty 
consists. It is a tout ensemble loss then. To 
give a description of the whole anatomy of the 
eye would take up too much time, but" I may 
just state that it is in reality a very beautiful, 
and—in health—most perfect optical instru¬ 
ment. Each eye is, so to speak, a little opera - 
glass fixed under the eyebrow, with muscles 
specially placed in the socket to move it from 
side to side and up or down, muscles to focus 
it and to close or open the coloured iris or 
curtain and thus admit just the proper amount 
of light and no more. Inside the eye there is a 
picture of all we see, just such a picture as you 
may often have noticed in a camera when you 
have had an opportunity of putting your head 
beneath the dark curtain of the photographer. 
Well, the impression of this picture is con¬ 
veyed to the brain by a special set of nerves, 
so that, please remember, the eye has two sets 
of nerves, one set proceeding from the brain 
to it, determines by will the movements of the 
eye, the other going towards the brain with 
the impression. 


But the surroundings of the eye and its walls 
proper have also to be considered or taken into 
account, if we are called upon to judge whether 
a girl has pretty eyes or not. We don’t 
simply look at the coloured curtain or iris, 
which may be liimmel-blue or dark as sloes, 
nor to the black or centre pupil which may be 
small at the time, or large and languishing. 

We take into account the appearance o*f the 
conjunctiva or white of the eye. This is the 
outer coat, and should be moist and nearly as 
white as snow, not congested, or yellow, or 
streaky, or with the inner coat shining dark 
through it. 

Even this is not all, for if the girl is in 
perfect health the eyelids will be smooth, and 
white, and satiny outside, not at all puffed and 
pink, not red inside. 

A continual state of weakness, or puffiness, 
or congestion, in the eyelids, prevents the eye¬ 
lashes from thriving, because they are then 
badly nutrited. They don’t grow long and 
pliant, they may be mattery at the roots, and 
they pull out or even rub out too easily. 

Is this all? Not quite. Early wrinkles 
around the eyes detract very much indeed from 
the beauty of the whole. 

Well now, I shall devote the rest of my 
space to the mention of those things that 
affect the beauty and utility of the eye. 

I. Derangement of the health. "This may 
be either temporary or permanent. Various 
kinds of irregularities that I need not mention 
hurt the head or brain, and injure the eyes and 
all their surroundings. Indigestion has a 
marvellous effect for bad on the eyes. If this 
is combined with biliousness, as it so often is, 
the evil it causes is far worse. 

A girl when bilious is sure to have a less 
clear eye than usual, for bile poisons and 
discolours the blood and tissues. Not only 
will the white of the eye be tinged and 
streaked, but the skin around it, and there 
may be slight puffiness also. 

A bilious person is a very wretched being, 
the spirits are often down to zero, and the eyes 
have a worn and uuhappy look. 

Biliousness causes care. I don’t know 
whether it be true that care ever killed a cat, 
but it certainly gives a worried and unwhole¬ 
some look to one’s eyes. 

Dyspepsia or indigestion may be called the 
beginning of one-half the chronic ailments from 
which human beings suffer and die. Through 
this every organ in the body, ay and every 
muscle suffers, because it strikes at the very 
root of the constitution and life itself. Bloocl 
you know is made from food, and if enough of 
this be not supplied, or if it be poor and acid, 
one gets pale, sickly, and subject to every ill 
under the sun. And the eyes being so delicate 
and tender, are the first to show that some¬ 
thing is not right with the blood supply ; they 
become less round and prominent, because a 
cushion of fat on which in health they rest is 
being absorbed ; the eyes, therefore, sink as it 
were. This causes incipient wrinkles, and it 
also gives a watery and lack-lustre look to the 
eye-balls themselves. 

II. Over-study. It is the worry and tear 
of the cram-system that does so much harm 
to the eyes of young girls, especially if they 
are working up subjects for an examination, 
and it is an open question whether the so- 
called education of the present day is worth 
the expenditure of health it costs. I am of 
opinion it is not, and that a girl who can read and 
"rite well, has a real knowledge of geography 
and history, and knows enough of astronomy 
and cosmology, to give a cast to her thoughts 
and prove to her the infinite littleness of this 
moat of a world compared to the billions 
and billions of other worlds in space, has a 
gieatei chance of doing well in her day and 
generation, than the girl who has been taught 
a little of everything and therefore knows 
hardly anything of anything. But study—if 


the appearance, the utility and beauty of the 
eyes are to be preserved—should go hand in 
hand with outdoor exercise and everything 
else that tends to promote good health. & 

III. Want of good sound sleep and enough 
of it. I do not say that this may actually 
spoil the sight of tbe eyes, but it certainly 
plays havoc with their beauty, and gives a 
jaded and old look that may become to some 
degree permanent. 

IV. Poverty of blood or anemia. From 
whatever cause this proceeds it ought to re¬ 
ceive attention. From the very day a girl’s 
blood becomes poor, she begins to “dwine.” 
I fear “ dwine ”is not an English word, but it 
is a most expressive Scotch one. Did ever vou 
notice a young tree that has been planted on 
soil uncongenial to it ? How weak its stem is, 
how it is buffeted and twisted about by every 
wind that blows, how the sun parches its 
leaves, how the dust settles on them, and how 
it is attacked by blight, till even the birds 
don t care to sit and sing on it ? That tree is 
d wining. 

Y. Other causes of injury to the beauty 
and utility of tbe eyes, are reading in a bad 
light, the glare of sunshine or reflected glare 
fiom the snow; the reflection of sunshine 
from the water as when one walks on cliffs 
high above tbe sea in summer time; exposure 
to high winds for a long time ; and all these 
causes must be avoided. In reading, the 
light should come from behind, or it should 
be thrown down on the paper from a lamp for 
instance, and the darker tbe shade the better. 
A side light that strikes transversely through 
the eyeballs is most injurious. So is reading 
too much in bed or in the recumbent position? 
But mind that if teasing, worrying thoughts 
keep one awake it is better to" read in bed, 
because this retains the mind on an even keel 
to use a sailor’s phrase. 

Bad light puts an unwholesome strain upon 
the eyes. 1 

A strong reflected glare produces an effect 
on the nerves of the eye that is most injurious. 
Lxposuie to storms and wind produces con¬ 
gestion, and I have known this lead to 
inflammation that caused total blindness in 
one or both eyes. Now in order to preserve 
the eyesight and beauty of the eyes, we must 
avoid everything that is likely to cause indi¬ 
gestion or biliousness. Sometimes a pill or 
two such as rhubarb or blue pill may be useful 
in opening the system. But remember this 
is only treating a symptom, and not striking 
straight at tbe root of tbe evil. Tbe die? 
must be seen to and regulated. That is really 
the principal thing. It is not my intention 
heie to write on dyspepsia, but just one hint. 
Gills after the age of seventeen should not eat 
quite so heartily, as they require less food then. 
Most cases of indigestion are brought on by 
over-eating and by eating between meals. 

In cases of biliousness, the diet must be 

considerably lower. Lemon juice—real_is a 

most excellent thing in such a case. As 
many as five lemons may be taken in the 
tw enty-four hours. 

Rest and exercise should keep watch and 
watch, rest should go hand in hand with re¬ 
creation, and exercise that is not pleasurable 
is not worth the trouble of taking, for it is 
then only a penance and a worry. 

Good sleep must be secured by natural 
means. A little food before lying down is 
essential if one is weakly. The bedroom 
should be very well ventilated, and the bed¬ 
clothes not heavy. 

Impurity of blood must be treated by vour 
regular family doctor. 

Poverty of blood should be combated by 
doses of cod liver oil, Kepler’s extract of malt, 
small doses of iron, and an occasional mild 
aperient. 

So shall your eyes acquire both strength 
and beauty. 
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AN EXTINCT INDUSTRY. 
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pleasant 
and very 
informa- 
t i o n a 1 
little ar¬ 
ticle on 

type¬ 
writing which appeared 
in The Girl’s Own 
Paper for February, has 
set the present writer 
thinking of the palmy 
days of another industry, 
which now, partly owing 
to type-writing, is well- 
nigh extinct, but which, 
ere it expired, was made 
useful as one of the first 
avenues by which women forced their way into 
employment, other than teaching or domestic 
work. 

It must be more than thirty years ago, since 
a little office was opened in Portugal Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, for the instruction of women in 
law copying, and the procuring of work for 
them in that and allied directions. The 
original head of that office was a Miss Rye, 
a woman of great energy, who afterwards 
devoted herself to the work of juvenile emi¬ 
gration. She was, I believe, a solicitor’s 
daughter, which probably made it possible for 
her originally to obtain the knowledge of the 
art she imparted. Among her friends and 
supporters was Miss Bessie Parkes (now 
Mdme. Belloc), -also a lawyer’s daughter. 
With the advantage of introductions procured 
through such influence, the little office had 
started, I was told, only too brilliantly. A 
much greater quantity of work poured in than 
the skilled workers were able to do, and 
some disappointment and failure were the first 
results. By-and-by, however, things settled 
down, and it was quite clear that women 
could do the work. 

It may be asked what there was in such 
work beyond the skill of any woman who 
could write. To this the answer is that the 
average woman of thirty-five years ago wrote 
a pale, pointed calligraphy, set off by as many 
“riding whips” and “fishing rods” as 
possible. Now lawyers required for their 
documents a plain, bold hand. Mind, we say 
for their documents, not their deeds. For 
those a curious, quaint, upright writing was 
used, called “ engrossing.” 

Further, lawyers’ documents are written in 
special forms. * They are quite as particular 
as editors that paper must be written over 
only on one side. I think they are even more 
particular about “ margins.” 

Again, copies of “ affidavits ” are written 
on a different kind of paper from “ briefs,” 
and an “ Abstract of Title ” is written on 
brief paper, but in very different form from a 
brief. Documents of one kind are fastened 
together in the corner, of another, are stitched 
down the back. Some have to be fastened 
with a fine green silk ribbon, and some with 
the “red tape,” which has become the very 
symbol of officialism. All these little dis¬ 
tinctions are not as they may seem, the mere 
outgrowth of use and wont. They serve a 
genuine purpose, by making each kind of 
document readily recognisable at a glance, no 
mean advantage for a lawyer’s table whether 
in his office or in court. The precise accuracy 
and distinctness of “ endorsements,” i.e., the 
title written on the outside of the folded 
document is also very important, otherwise 
in the rush and pressure of business very 
awkward mistakes might be made. On a 
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“brief,” for instance, beside the names of 
Smith the plaintiff versus Jones the defendant, 
there should be always added “ Brief for the 
Plaintiff” or “Brief for the Defendant,” as 
the case might be. 

“Whatever else you do, always put that 
plainly,” said one humorous old solicitor to 
me. “ Don’t you know that for want of that, 
a barrister once rushed into court and began to 
plead for the wrong side, and when the solicitor 
pulled his gown and said, ‘ But you are for the 
plaintiff,’ I don’t know what might have hap¬ 
pened, save that the pleader was a sharp fellow, 
and turned it off by saying, ‘ Now, my Lord, 
having told you all that the . defendant can 
possibly say for himself, I shall proceed to prove 
that his case has not a leg to stand upon.’ ” 

Perhaps it may be well to explain that 
affidavits are the statements of witnesses, put 
into formal shape. On these affidavits wit¬ 
nesses are afterwards cross-examined by the 
counsel (barristers) on the opposing side. 

“ Briefs ” are the whole history of any case 
prepared by the solicitor from the instructions 
of his client and the documents submitted to 
him. These briefs are then handed to the 
barrister. The solicitor acts as an intermediary 
between client and barrister. Many of the 
briefs I knew were very interesting, and really 
gave one excellent training in clear narrative 
or close reasoning. 

“ Abstracts of Title ” mean short epitomes 
of the deeds, by which property of any sort 
passes from hand to hand or from generation 
to generation. 

The lawyer’s own manuscript, from which 
such documents are prepared, is probably 
written in a crabbed illegible hand, which in¬ 
experience might find hard to decipher. And 
it is certain to be filled with the most wonderful 
abbreviations, which must be understood before 
they can be written in full. And no know¬ 
ledge of ordinary abbreviations would help one 
here. Nobody could “ guess ” that “ messes ” 
meant messuages or that “ assns ” meant 
assigns, though they might make a lucky hit 
that “ exors ” and “ ads ” meant executors and 
administrators ! 

It is very odd to reflect what a slight thing 
may turn one’s thoughts and so start one’s life 
in a certain direction. When I was quite 
young, I found in a penny weekly journal 
(which came into cur house by accident as a 
wrapper) a short story about a girl, who earned 
money for her mother’s dying lodger, by 
imitating the writing he had done “ for the 
lawyers,” and taking it to his employers as 
if it was his own work. I don’t know how 
it was, but the story, or rather its central idea, 
fascinated me. Singularly enough, at that 
very time, I found among some papers which 
were “ cleared out ” for destruction some old 
legal documents. I took possession of them 
and straightway imitated their writing. This 
caused such a change in my own, as was very 
unfavourably commented on by my school¬ 
fellows and by my governess, but which was 
highly approved by the English master. 

I thought nothing more of the matter for 
years, when it became desirable that I should 
speedily find some means of earning money, 
that I might be independent while pursuing 
the object of my own pet ambition. Hear¬ 
ing that women had already begun “to do 
writing for the lawyers ” on their own account, 
1 turned my thoughts to the endeavour. 

Because my old law papers had taught me 
a little, they had also convinced me I did not 
know everything, and I saw I must not at 
once attempt work on my own responsibility. 
There was no opening at Portugal Street 


itself, but after a little inquiry, I found a lady 
who had herself been trained there, who was 
willing to impart her skill for a small fee, and 
who promised to find me at least some re¬ 
munerative work as soon as I was fit for it. 
My strange old studies did me good service, 
for though for some time I required to ask 
direction when a new type of document 
arrived, still, at the end of a week, I was earn¬ 
ing money, and I scarcely required to modify 
the handwriting I had already formed. My 
employer and teacher told me that, as a rule, 
novices took about three months’ training 
and practice before they were worth anything 
at all. 

In so many ways this work resembled that 
of the modern typist that I need not go into 
further details. Even the payment was the 
same, half-a-crown for twenty folios, each 
folio seventy-two words. A quick writer on 
a “good” piece of work could earn nearly 
two shillings an hour. But so far as our little 
office was concerned we had no regular hours. 
There was not enough regular work for a full 
staff (there were only three of us with an 
“extra” occasionally), and we just did what 
came, when it came ! After two or three days 
of absolute idleness, so far as “ office work ” 
was concerned, a great pile of work would 
arrive one evening, say, a Tuesday evening, 
marked “ return Thursday morning.” We 
simply sat up all Tuesday night, worked on 
all through Wednesday and into Wednesday 
night until the task was completed. Then we 
might have more days of idleness. It was a 
life that looks very destructive of health and 
nerve. But it suited the peculiar circumstances 
surrounding me at the time, and I used to 
feel a sort of wild joy and pride in performing 
feats of endurance. Upon the whole I do not 
think that the late work in a quiet, cool room 
was a bit more “trying” than many of the 
“ dissipations ” which involve late hours, 
heated atmospheres and all sorts of emotional 
strain. 

In one matter, our life and that of the 
modern typists run parallel, to wit, that every 
moral quality and mental endowment tells in 
the value of the work. One or two of the 
lawyers said that they preferred our writings 
to that of the ordinary “law stationers,” 
because ours had more “individuality” and 
were consequently less tiring to read, an argu¬ 
ment which bears against the monotonous 
“ Civil Service ” hand of to-day. Then again 
it seemed to me that every little quaint bit of 
information one possessed got called out, 
sooner or later, or one was left hopelessly at 
fault for want of it. This was more especially 
the case when we took writing other than law 
writing. Such outside writing was generally 
the confused MSS. of authors working in some 
obscure or recondite line. I remember the 
delight of one gentleman (now among our 
most distinguished authors) to find that even 
in his peculiar writing, and throughout a long 
MS., I could decipher and spell certain 
Indian words which scarcely anybody knew 
familiarly in those days, so long before the 
time of Rudyard Kipling. 

It is pleasant to find that whatever me¬ 
chanical changes may come—and type-writing 
itself will meet these in its turn—the full value 
of individuality and intelligence still remains. 

IVe scarcely had any work in the way of 
business circulars. In those days these were 
generally lithographed. But we undertook 
the addressing of envelopes and newspaper 
wrappers. For these all sorts of prices were 
paid, from 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per thousand. 
For the lower price, unskilled writers were 
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engaged simply to copy addresses straight off 
from streets marked in the Directories by the 
employer. For the higher rates “good” 
writers were wanted, i.e., those who wrote 
bold hands, not too like a mere clerk’s, and 
for the highest rates a knowledge of London 
and a share of tact and common-sense were 
required. For instance, was an “ appeal ” for 
some charitable institution being issued, the 
envelope addresser of the best class should 
know what streets to take for such a case, and 
even what individuals might well be omitted 
from such chosen streets. In the case of a 
musical, an artistic, or an educational pro¬ 
spectus the same judgment would turn in 
different directions. 

What mistakes may be made for lack of 
such judgment, and what waste and mis¬ 
understanding may result can be understood 
when I relate that a friend of mine, a lady 
teacher, has lately told me that when she 
arrived in a certain provincial town and en¬ 
trusted the issue of her prospectus to an office 
there, she found it had been sent, not to the 
heads of families in the residential quarter, but 
to the offices of professional men, many of 
whom were young and unmarried ! 

Veiy few, indeed, can “address” more 
than iioo or 1200 in an “eight hours” day. 
It requires considerable energy and expertness 
to maintain that rate. Envelope addressing 
used to be a veiy good test for aspiring copyists. 
It tested their accuracy, for if there were mis¬ 
takes the relentless Dead Letter Office re¬ 
turned the envelopes to the indignant em¬ 
ployer. It also found out their common-sense 
—or the lack of it. I remember on one occasion 
we had a pile of letters sent us, from whose 
headings and signatures we were to cull our 
addresses. The work could not be veiy well 
paid, and we were told by the gentleman who 
sent it that we were not to waste time in 
vainly attempting to make out whether some 
illegible writer signed himself Jas. or Jos.; so 
long as the envelope reached its destination 
that would suffice. I was working along with 
a novice, and finding that the surnames brought 
her to a dead stand, to her own loss and the 
waste of time, I suggested that we should 
share the work, I deciphering the signatures 
(in which by that time I had grown tolerably 
expert) ancl she writing from my dictation. 
Presently I found I had got a number of 
letters from clergymen, who really seemed 


from that experience to be sinners above all 
others in their signatures, especially as re¬ 
garded their Christian names. 

“ Oh, well,” said I, “ ‘ vicarage ’ and 
‘rectory’ will save from any mistake in 
delivery. So we will just put a ‘ dash.’ ” 


The Rev. 


On I went— 


-Scrawl, 

The Vicarage, 

Scribble, Yorks. 


The Rev.-Blotte, 

The Rectory, 

Angles, Norfolk, 

when glancing at my companion’s work I saw, 
to my mingled dismay and amusement, that 
she was following my instructions in each 
case by writing out in full the Rev. Dash 
Scrawl, and the Rev. Dash Blotte, as if the 
reverend gentlemen were dogs ! 

Of all the office work I ever did I liked 
least engrossing on parchment. It was paid 
at the rate of 2d. per seventy words. But to 
me it was slow, disagreeable work which I 
could never make really profitable. To 
facilitate writing on the skin we used a fine 
kind of powder called “pounce,” which we 
sprinkled out of a thing like a pepper castor 
and then smeared softly over the whole sur¬ 
face. I have seen old desks in which a 
“ pounce bottle ” was fitted quite as a matter 
of course as an ink-bottle might be. I believe 
that many years ago it was required even for 
the kinds of paper that were then in use. I 
do not know whether any newer invention 
has now superseded its use on parchment. 
Occasionally a “ plan ” to be inserted in a 
deed gave scope for accurate draughtsmanship, 
and there was a good deal of art and dexterity 
in preparing the “ seals ” of parchments. On 
mere paper deeds the seals are generally red 
paper wafers adhesive on one side. 

Three or four copies of a document were 
often required, and were done by us simul¬ 
taneously, each sheet as finished being passed 
on from hand to hand. In that case the 
“reading for correction” always fell upon the 
best and quickest workers who were first 
done. That and the other unpaid part of the 
work, the counting of the folios, was the 
little tax whereby “ the strong ” aided the 
infirmities of “ the weak.” I never heard any 
discontent with the arrangement. 
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The first women who undertook such work 
as I have described, had trials which similar 
workers to-day are spared. To begin with, 
they were going contrary to all the antecedents 
of their lives, and to habits of thought and 
manners which, ingrained for generations, had 
well-nigh become instincts. Most of them 
had to face the disapprobation, or at least the 
reserve, of many whose good opinion they 
esteemed, yet who remained perversely blind 
to the pressure of individual needs in a 
changing state of society. They had to go 
into offices and houses of business where 
women, far from being the familiar sight they 
are to-day, had scarcely been seen before. 
They had to deal with men, many of whom 
were wise enough to recognise them as the 
pioneers of a great female invasion of domains 
that had hitherto been sacred to themselves. 
They had constantly to remember that they 
held the honour of their sex in their hands, 
and that any flightiness or folly, any imbecility 
or failure would not be set down merely 
against an individual, but might damage the 
prospects of hundreds. 

But some of us, at least, who bore the 
burden and heat of that day, eventually passed 
into our domestic retreat with a better based 
opinion than we could otherwise have had of 
the solid good there is in human nature. 
And in these times when a certain feminine 
clique are shrieking of man as the natural 
enemy of woman, and as if the one was a 
creature of prey and the other a helpless 
quarry, we are prepared to give our testimony 
that we never once encountered the slightest 
incivility either of rudeness or of pseudo- 
compliments,” but on the contrary often 
received great kindness and were met with the 
most honest camaraderie from those who, in 
the interests of their own earnings might well 
have looked askance at us. I shall never 
forget the practical goodness of one “law- 
stationer ” who, warning me that I was sure 
sometimes to get a rush of work beyond the 
skilled female labour at my command, and 
might suffer professional damage in conse¬ 
quence, volunteered to come to my rescue in 
any such emergency—and did not fail to fulfil 
his promise. 

On some other occasion, perhaps, I may 
relate some of our experiences in “ working 
out ” at the residences of patrons who required 
help on their own premises. 


“ Don’t.” 

Don’t adopt the latest mode. 

Don’t trail your dress upon the road. 

Don’t ever lace your waist too tightly. 

Don’t wear a glove or boot unsightly. 

Don’t wear a thing that needs repair. 

Don’t, please, forget to brush your hair. 

Don’t ever wear too large a check. 

Don’t show too much of snowy neck. 

Don’t paint the lilies and roses on your 
face, fair maiden. 

Don’t buy ribbons and chiffons because 
everyone else does; wait, until everyone 
doesn’t, and then, don’t buy. 

Don’t have windows in your gloves and 
stockings, where they were never intended 
to be. 

Don’t think the love your tiny waist wins 
will wash ; because it won’t. 

Don’t dye while life is left in you. 

Don’t be a slave to fashion, but rather 
make fashion your handmaid. 

Don’t follow fashion blindly to any of her 
extremes ; she has a way of laughing at fools 
of her own creating. 

Don’t think because your neighbour’s bonnet 
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is becoming to her, it will necessarily be be¬ 
coming to yourself. 

Don’t go in for quantity so much as quality 
in dress. One well-made gown is worth half 
a dozen ill-fitting ones. 

Don’t neglect the accessories of dress; un¬ 
tidy gloves, unshapely shoes, will destroy the 
effect of the most charming toilette. 

Don’t, above all things, forget you are a 
woman ; she is far more attractive when seen 
in the flowing draperies that centuries of use 
have made their own, than when masquerading 
as a man. 

Don’t invest in a cheap edition of the very 
latest fad. 

Don’t have several smart “jerry-built” 
gowns where one plain tweed would be more 
befitting. 

Don’t follow fashion, when fashion is folly. 

Don’t buy hats at the expense of boots. 

Don’t buy in haste and repent at leisure. 

Don’t ignore the conventional, and torture 
your friends with “ a style of my own.” 

Don’t wear dead rats round your throat, 
though it be the fashion. 

Don’t neglect the neat tying of a veil. 

Don’t put on your gloves in the street. 


“ Let there be Light.” 

In Haydn’s oratorio of “The Creation” 
there is a unique arrangement which gives 
tremendous force to the words, “ Let there be 
light.” The gradual fading of the previous 
sounds prepares the ear for a thrilling surprise. 
Instantly there is a crash of all the instruments, 
producing the effect of a thousand torches 
suddenly flashing from darkness and illuminat¬ 
ing the space. 

On one occasion the oratorio was being 
given in Vienna, and Haydn, then in his 
seventy-sixth year, and very feeble, was taken 
to hear it. When the orchestra came to this 
passage, the whole audience rose, and turning 
to the old man, applauded with enthusiasm. 
Haydn, pointing upwards, falteringly ex¬ 
claimed, “It came from there!” and over¬ 
come, fell back and was carried out. 

No More Bitter Thoughts. — “ Our 
thoughts,’’says Jeremy Taylor, “like the waters 
of the sea when exhaled towards Fleaven, will 
lose all their bitterness and saltness, and 
sweeten into an amiable humanity until they 
descend in gentle showers of love and kindness 
upon our fellow-men.” 
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THE GIRLS OWN PAPER. 


OUR DOLL COMPETITION. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT AND LIST 


OF PRIZE WINNERS. 



The rag and the woolly dolls have been placed on a separate 
list, and our editor has given them a special prize of ios. 6d. 
Their merits were so conspicuous, that they could not be 
passed over. The prize “ rag doll ” we have already men¬ 
tioned as having been photographed with “ the bride.” It is 
remarkably clever; the painting of the rag face is good, and 
the crochet dress and cap are very picturesque. It is the work 
of a girl of only fourteen years of age. The woollen-clad 
dolls, with their beautifully knitted and crocheted dresses, are 
all most distinguished, and the prize the highest of all. Her 
white woollen combinations are in fancy knitting, and are 
well shaped and finished, and her cape and cap are wonderful 
specimens ol fine knitting. 

The dolls in fancy costumes and national dresses take the 
third prize of one guinea. This is allotted to a charming lady 
of France, the production of one of our French, girls. It 
represents a child of Plongastel, a Breton village, in the 
department of Finistere, near to Brest. The maker is a 
very old friend, and has read The Girl’s Own Paper 
all her girlhood. She writes a very good English letter, 
free from mistakes, and describes herself as one of our 
faithful girls. 

Nor must the two handsomely dressed Scotch boys be 
passed over ; nor the North American Indian Squaw, hailing 
from one of our girls in Alberta, N. W. T., a very far-away 
region. Sir Walter Raleigh, an Italian, Swiss, and Spanish 
peasant, and several fisher-girls from various coasts should all 
be noticed. 

The dolls have been sent to the following hospitals and 
schools:— 

Children’s Ward of the Hampstead Workhouse, N.W. 
Mildmay Mission Hospital, Bethnal Green. 


SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, AND FIFTH PRIZE DOLLS. 


FIRST PRIZE.—A BRIDE AND HER TROUSSEAU. 

On this occasion only two casualties are reported, we are 
glad to say, in the transit of the dolls to our offices; and 
both of them of a trifling character, not in any way inter¬ 
fering with the pleasure of the future owners. The plan of 
demanding from each contributor to our competition a clear 
estimate of the prices paid for the clothes appears to have 
had very excellent results ; and wonderful economy has been 
exercised in the purchases, these dolls looking, in most cases, 
better dressed than the ones on which more money has been 
expended. The needlework is most excellent throughout, 
some exquisite in its neatness and finish. The general cost 
of the materials may be roughly stated as about 5s., and 
they are, in all cases, excellent. The bills of the various 
dolls’ dressmakers range from 9jd. up to fil 4s. ; in the 
latter case the purchase of the doll has been included also. 
The first prize doll is a bride, of whom a photograph has 
been taken, sitting amongst the articles of her trousseau , 
which is an extensive one, rich in tea and dressing-gowns, 
tea-jackets, evening dresses, a going-away dress, and bonnet 
—with hats and bonnets to match the dresses, under¬ 
clothing, and a trunk to contain the whole, on which the 
bride reclines. The number of baby dolls is very large, 
and all of them are distinguished for their great merit. 
That selected for a prize is quite perfection as regards the 
material and shape of her under-garments, and the beauty of 
her upper ones. The crochet and knitting of her petticoat 
and bootees is beautiful. There is a baby-boy doll worthy 
of great praise, his hat and jacket being very clever per¬ 
formances. Quite a fin de siecle young woman is in a tailor- 
made gown of grey cloth, which is wonderfully complete, 
even to the habit skirt, and the most gentlemanly studs 
beneath a double-breasted waistcoat. She also wears stays, 
combinations, and black silk stockings. One beautifully 
dressed baby-doll has a white satin gown, and a spray of 
apple-blossoms painted on the front of it, with apple-blossoms 
to match on her white satin hat. 












A PYRAMID OF DOLLS SENT IN COMPETITION FOR 11 G. O. P.” PRIZES. 
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Sick Ward of the Bethnal Green Industrial 
Schools, Leytonstone. 

Princess Louise Home, Kingston, Surrey. 

Sick Ward of the Shoreditch Industrial .School, 
Hornchurch, Essex. 

Whitechapel and Poplar Schools, Forest 
Gate, E. 

Children’s Hospital, Shadwell. 

The following was printed on the back of 
postcards, which were distributed with the 
dolls, to be filled in by the fortunate girls who 
received our readers’ kind presents. 

. Hospital , 


To . 

The Editor of The Girl’s Own Paper 
has handed me the doll , kindly presented by 
you , which I accept with many thanks for 
your kind trouble and sympathy with one in 
suffering. Your grateful Friend , 


In this way each donor and worker knows 
exactly where her little doll is carrying on its 
mission of love and light. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 

First Prize, £5 5s. 

Jessie Dodds, Bristol. 

Second Prize, ^3 3s. 

Hilda L. Page, Folkestone. 

Third Prize, £1 is. 

Cecile Rahier, Brest. 

* 

Extra Prize, ios. 6d. 

Ada Elizabeth Street, S. Ashford, Kent. 

Extra Prize, ios. 6d. 

Mary Brattey, Brigg. 


Specially Mentioned. 


Annie Edwards. 

Lucy Maud Box. 
Florence May Pinney. 
Ada Edwards. 

Sophia E. Hobbs. 
Alice Anders. 

Edith Dennis. 

Ethel Falconer. 

Annie L. Foster. 
Frances Annie Bragg. 
Isabel Richardson. 


Annie Surman, 
Barbara R. Main. 
Theodore Hutchinson. 
Helen Quaile. 

Mary T. Wh it ting- 
ham. 

Honor Brooke Wolse- 
ley. 

Jessie Dodds. 
Catherine Iloare. 

Miss Hulbert. 


Honourable Mention . 


Alice Maud Smith. 
Gesine Seward. 
Emma Jarratt. 
Mabel Collard. 
Ethel Mary King. 
Florence Cooper. 
Annie Clithero. 
Cissy Morley. 
Beatrice E. Stash. 
Louisa Fleming. 


Annie Aldrige. 
Georgina Paul. 
Florence M. Morgan. 
Deby Ibrahim. 

Mary Oliver May. 
Edith K. Ancutt. 
Adeline Bagi. 

Helena Carruthers. 
Beatrice Lewhn. 

Mary Dixon. 


A WILFUL WARD. 

By RUTH LAMB, Author of “ Work, Wait, Win,” “ Sackcloth and Ashes,” etc. 



CHAPTER II. 
ATHLEEN MOUNT- 
FORD was silent 
for a few mo¬ 
ments after lis¬ 
tening to what 
she called “ one 
of aunty’s ser¬ 
mons.’ ’ But, in 
her heart, she 
owned the truth of it, 
and her generous na¬ 
ture impelled her to 
speak. 

“ I think you always 
come off conqueror in 
a fight with self,” she 
said. “ Everyone who knows you would 
say that you are ever ready to speak of 
your blessings, and that your trials are 
kept to yourself. I, on the contrary, have 
but a single grievance, and I take every 
opportunity of airing it. Most girls 
would be so glad and thankful to be 
placed as I am, that they would forget 
they had an excuse for grumbling at 
all. 

“Iam going to try not to spoil your 
drive, dear, but, like the parrot we have 
all read about, I am afraid I shall ‘ think 
the more.’ 

“ However, I will confess beforehand 
the spirit that is in me. I am seeing 
Mrs. Stapleton and her surroundings all 
the time. I am forced to own that her 
turn-out is perfection, but I am certain 
my Polly is equal to her Princess any 
day. That 1 should look as well as she 
does, and equal her at managing my 
horse, if I had the chance. That Polly 
would fly over the ground, and, as I am 
a lighter weight, would pass her steed 
like the wind. And all the while we are 
lumbering on in a carriage with old 
Mountain on the box, as if I were a 
dowager of seventy, instead of a girl not 
quite twenty. I have everything, but I 
am debarred from what I most long for, 
and the ‘ but ’ spoils the rest. I have 


done now, aunty. Said all that was in 
my mind. Now I shall struggle after 
a more contented spirit, and whether I 
get it or not, I mean to be outwardly 
amiable for your sake.” 

Kathleen laid her hand on Mrs. Elli- 
cott’s. The latter pressed it lovingly, 
and no more was said about the girl’s 
grievance. 

Old Mountain, on the box, had thoughts 
very similar to those which exercised the 
mind of his young mistress, when Mrs. 
Stapleton cantered past. 

“She looks a picture, a real pretty 
picture,” thought he. “But our young 
miss would beat her on Polly. It does 
seem a pity she should be inside a car¬ 
riage instead of outside a horse, though 
anybody might be proud to drive the 
like of Miss Kathleen. She’s the image 
of her mother, and has a deal of her 
spirit too. No doubt the master saw it, 
and felt it would be best to make her 
promise as he did. Whether she likes 
it or not, he meant it for her good, 
and her poor mother paid dearly for 
breaking her word, though I don’t sup¬ 
pose Miss Kathleen knows about that.” 

The coachman was right. Kathleen 
only knew that a few years ago, before 
the death of her father, he had exacted 
a promise from her to the effect that, so 
long as she remained unmarried, she 
would never join the Hollingsby or any 
other Hunt. 

“ I say so long as you are unmarried, 
Kathleen, for I hold that the wishes of 
the father, whether living or dead, must 
yield to those of the husband, when the 
daughter becomes a wife. But give me 
this promise, and a pledge that you will 
never appear on horseback, at meet or 
in the hunting-field, so long as you are 
Kathleen Mountford, and never after 
you change your name, except by the 
wish of your husband, and under his 
protection.” 

Kathleen readily gave the promise, 
which seemed a light one to the girl of 


fifteen. Mr. Mountford was ailing at 
the time, and she would have done any¬ 
thing in the world to give him pleasure. 
Then after his death, and the contents 
of his will became known, the girl was 
hurt to find that Mr. Mountford had not 
contented himself with simply exacting 
a promise from her. He had at¬ 
tached certain penalties to any breach 
of Kathleen’s pledge, and had she dis¬ 
obeyed his command, she would have 
paid for doing it by the loss of a large 
portion of her property. 

ITere was the sting of the whole affair. 
“He might have trusted me,” sobbed 
the girl. “ I never broke my word to him, 
and now he is gone, a promise made to 
him is ever so much more sacred in my 
eyes. It will always be love for my 
father, not the thought of what I should 
lose, which will keep me from breaking 
my word, though he is no longer here to 
know that I do it.” 

A very thin thorn in the flesh will give 
pain quite out of proportion to its size. 
So with Kitty Mountford’s grievance. 
Because it was a solitary one, it was 
perpetually making itself felt. 

In a famous hunting-county like 
Woldshire, she was constantly reminded 
of it. All through the two last seasons 
she had writhed under the con&o\ences 
of her unwise, but well-meaning friends. 
To one and all she gave jesting replies, 
answered with a ringing laugh, and 
made light of the whole affair. 

“ I am quite certain 1 should never 
care to join in a hunt were 1 not pro¬ 
hibited from doing it. I am a daughter 
of Mother Eve, and my case is like hers. 
I have all but that one tree in my earthly 
paradise. I trust, nay, 1 feel sure, that 
1 shall not follow Eve’s example in put¬ 
ting out my hand for the forbidden 
fruit.” 

Or Kathleen would vary her answer— 

“The Hunt is my Bluebeard’s cham¬ 
ber. But I will not unlock the door and 
suffer, as Mrs. Bluebeard had nearly 




















done. You may risk your necks and 
steeds if you choose, and, provided you 
return unharmed, you shall come and 
tell me of your hairbreadth ’scapes and 
gallant doings in pursuit of a miserable 
fox. I can listen without envy, and 
Aunt Ellicott shall lift up her hands in 
horror, and lecture you roundly for join¬ 
ing such a barbarous crew as go to 
make up the Hollingsby Hunt.” 

Thus much for the past, as explaining 
the present mood in which Miss Mount- 
ford found herself. 

As the carriage rolled on, Kathleen 
saw many a rider in black or scarlet, 
with snowy buckskins and shining spurs, 
on the way to the meet. Humbler riders 
there were, who made no brave show, 
either in person or dress, but whose 
horses, viewed by a judge, would have 
been deemed likely to hold their own 
through a long day’s sport. 

Vehicles of all sorts were carrying 
spectators, and it was quite impossible 
not to be pleased at the sight of trim 
huntsmen and merry faces. 

All at once Kathleenls cheeks flushed 
crimson, as a pair of riders came abreast 
of the carriage. The elder of the two, 
Captain Torrance, would have liked 
Mountain to stop his horses, but the 
coachman was obstinately blind to his 
signal, and, if anything, increased the 
speed, to Kathleen’s hardly-veiled an¬ 
noyance. The girl could not suggest a 
pause. At the first glimpse of Captain 
Torrance, Mrs. Ellicott had become ab¬ 
sorbed in the prospect at the opposite 
side of the way. 

Kathleen could only return the salute 
of the rider, who bared and bent his 
handsome head, until it nearly touched 
the saddle. 

Captain Jack, as he was usually called, 
was not disconcerted. He was quite 
contented with the sight of Mrs. Elli¬ 
cott’s bonnet-crown only. By her turn¬ 
ing away she had enabled him to look 
Kathleen full in the face with undis¬ 
guised admiration. He quickly noted 
the flush of pleasure which overspread 
it when he approached. 

“ Ignore me as you like, old lady,” 
he said to himself, “ so long as your 
fair ward’s face lights up when I come 
near, and its expression is so eloquent, 
I care not which way your head is 
turned, or whether you smile or frown 
at Jack Torrance. Come on, Ralph, or 
we shall be late,” he said aloud, ad¬ 
dressing a handsome, boyish imitation 
of himself, suitably mounted. 

The little fellow looked gleefully at his 
father and urged his pony on. It was a 
spirited little thing, and like its youthful 
rider, had chafed at the momentary 
slackening of speed, when abreast of 
Miss Mountford’s carriage, so away 
went the pair of riders at a rapid 
pace. 

Captain Torrance was a widower with 
this one boy of nine years old. Parent 
and child were almost inseparable, the 
child being taken everywhere that it was 
possible for him to go with his father. 

“More’s the pity,” said many, who 
saw Captain Jack and little Ralph so 
constantly together. 

“ That young chip is the very model 
of the old block,” thought Mountain, as 
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he glanced at the boy. “ Same black 
eyes, curly hair, and dreadnought look 
with him. And it stands to reason that 
the child will be like his father in ways, 
growing up with such a pattern always 
beside him. Captain Jack is fond of the 
lad, according to his lights; pity he 
doesn’t show his love by sending Master 
Ralph to a good school a long way off, 
where his father wouldn’t find it conven¬ 
ient to call too often. There’s the 
making of a fine man in him ; but he’ll 
be marred ; * he’ll be marred past the 
mending. His mother was a sweet 
young lady, too, with a fine fortune. 
But she is gone, and if all tales be true, 
it is gone, or pretty nearly so, while 
Monk’s How, the Captain’s property, 
is mortgaged to the full worth of it. 

“ They do say the Captain is on the 
look-out for another wife with plenty of 
money. There are not so many of that 
sort about, and girls, with fathers and 
mothers to see that they don’t throw 
themselves away, will be kept out of his 
reach as far as possible.” 

Mountain’s thoughts became a prayer, 
and he murmured, “ God grant that 
Captain Torrance may not set his mind 
on my dear young mistress, or, if he does, 
that her eyes may be opened to see what 
he is, and what her life would be as his 
wife. 

“ But then girls can seldon look farther 
than a man’s face if it is a handsome one, 
and if it’s ugly, they won’t look at it at 
all, however good a heart maybe shining 
through it. 

“ I saw what the Captain was after 
when he came by just now. He would 
have liked me to stop, so as he might 
poke his head in at the window and tell 
Miss Kathleen what a cruel shame it 
was that she must not ride Polly to the 
meet. But I can be a match for the 
Captain when I’m on the box. I was 
not going to stop for the lifting up of his 
hand. There’s none so blind as them 
that won’t see, and I only pretended 
1 didn’t see him, and whatever Miss 
Kathleen may feel about it, I know the 
old mistress would be pleased, for any¬ 
body can tell that she cannot abear the 
Captain.” 

Mountain laughed and chuckled to 
himself at the thought of having out¬ 
manoeuvred clever Captain Torrance, but 
he was not wholly successful in the long 
run. Later on, when Miss Mountford 
was looking with mingled envy and 
admiration at the gay gathering in front 
of Hollingsby, Captain Jack found the 
opportunity which he had vainly sought 
on the road. 

He brought his boy to the side of the 
carriage and managed to say all the 
sympathetic words to Kathleen, which 
were certain to have an irritating effect 
upon her. 

By way of showing her vexation at not 
being allowed to display her pretty 
figure and fine horsemanship, and thus 
dividing the honours with Mrs. Stapleton, 
she manifested her interest in little 
Ralph Torrance, and detained him and 
his father until the last minute before 
the start for Helmer Wood. She praised 
the boy’s dress, seat, pony, looks, in 
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short, everything about him, and when 
Ralph asked, “ Why do you not ride, 
Miss Mountford?” She answered, 
“I am not old enough to be trusted, 
Ralph,” with an upward glance at the 
Captain, half expressive of indignation, 
half of amusement. 

“ Why, you are grown up, and ever so 
much older than 1 am. 1 was nine last 
week, you know, but of course you are a 
girl—a lady I mean—and you couldn’t 
go by yourself, could you ? ” 

“Not very well, Ralph, but I think 
somebody might be found to take care 
of me,” replied Kathleen. “ Only 1 
must not ride for all that.” 

“I see,” said Ralph, gravely. “You 
have no father like I have. Father has 
taken such care of me, and shown me 
how to ride so well, that now I’m not a 
bit afraid. I could almost take care of 
you. Any way, father would, I’m certain, 
for he says I want scarcely any looking 
after. You would look after Miss 
Mountford, would you not ? ” said Ralph, 
turning his bright eyes from Kathleen’s 
face to his father’s. Then he added, 
“ Wouldn’t it be just lovely for us three 
to go together ? ” 

“Quite too lovely,” replied the Cap¬ 
tain, as he gave his boy’s curly head a 
pat. “ Bravo, Ralph ! You know how to 
contrive matters. I should be glad indeed 
if I were privileged to take care of Miss 
Mountford. I hope she knows that I 
would shield her from harm at the cost 
of my life.” 

The speaker did not look at the boy, 
but at Kathleen as he answered the 
questions. The last sentence reached 
her ears only, and her face was all 
aglow in an instant, for the Captain’s 
look was more eloquent than were his 
words. 

It was well that at this instant, the 
huntsman’s horn gave the signal for 
starting. Ralph was far too eager to 
disobey it, and, with a farewell salute to 
Kathleen and a laughing glance at the 
high-spirited lad who was already in 
advance of him, the Captain joined the 
gay cavalcade on the way to Helmer 
Wood. 

Kathleen bent from the carriage-win¬ 
dow, and watched until the gay proces¬ 
sion was lost in the wood ; then the 
order was given to Mountain to turn his 
horses homeward. 

Kathleen lay back in the carriage 
seemingly lost in thought. The sky 
might keep its blue or become cloudy, 
the sun might shine, and leaf and berry 
glow with bravest colouring, but all were 
lost upon her now. Still her thoughts 
must have been pleasant ones, for now 
and then a smile flitted across her face, 
and it still kept the colour summoned 
to it by the questions of Ralph and the 
responses of his father. 

Mrs. Ellicott was thoroughly annoyed. 
She strongly disliked Captain Torrance, 
or rather the character of the man, and 
she w 7 as not a little afraid of him. Who 
could look at his handsome face and 
perfect turn-out, and hear his well-turned 
compliments, without dreading the effect 
of them on a girl like Kathleen ? 

It was said of the Captain that he 
gave way to outbursts of passion, and 
that he was overbearing and tyrannical 
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to a degree, where servants and de¬ 
pendents were concerned. That to such 
his speech was coarse, and often pro¬ 
fane. That the boy so like him in per¬ 
son, resembled him also in his faults, 
and that both were on the high road to 
ruin. 

These things were, however, all mat¬ 
ters of hearsay to Mrs. Ellicott, for in 
the company of ladies, who so courtly 
as Captain Jack ? Who so gentle in 
speech, winning in manner, delicate and 
apt in paying compliments and doing 
honour to the sex as he ? So, whilst 
the young admired and listened with 
pleased faces and heightened colour, 
prudent mothers hovered round their 
daughters whenever the Captain ap¬ 
proached them. 

During the few minutes that he held 
converse with Kathleen at the carriage- 
window, Mrs. Ellicott had shown as 
plainly as possible, that his presence 
was anything but agreeable to herself. 
A stiff inclination of the head in response 
to his low bow, as brief replies as were 
consistent with civility to his inquiries 
after her health, and a reserve and stiff¬ 
ness of manner very much unlike Mrs. 
Ellicott, marked her reception of Cap¬ 
tain Torrance. 

These indications of the elder lady’s 
feelings only amused Captain Jack, and 
again he asked himself, “ What care 
I whether the aunt frowns or not, so 
long as Kathleen smiles, and a little 
compliment from my lips can bring that 
lovely colour to her cheeks. She is 
pretty enough and sweet enough for a 
man to give his heart to, quite irrespec¬ 
tive of her more substantial attractions,” 


mused the Captain. “ If I were a rich 
man, instead of being worse than poor, 
in debt, I should delight to lay my for¬ 
tune at her feet. Knowing this, I have 
less compunction about taking hers, if I 
can get it, along with her sweet self. 
How like her mother she is ! Fair, and 
with the same lovely Irish eyes that 
poor Mrs. Mountford had. I could 
never name the colour, and sometimes I 
thought they were deep grey, at others 
violet, but both mother’s and daughter’s 
were of the tint that I never saw except 
in an Irish girl’s head. They remind 
one, by their liquid brightness, of the 
glorious nights we see now and then, 
when the stars seem as if they were 
fairly trembling and quivering with light. 
My Adela was handsomer than most 
fair women, but she was not to name 
beside Kathleen Mountford. 

“I wish Ralph were like his mother, 
instead of being such a ridiculous image 
of me. I do not want the boy to grow 
up another Captain Jack, and some¬ 
times, I think if his face were a re¬ 
flection of Adela’s, it would help me to 
be a better man by reminding me of all 
she was to me. I love the boy even 
more for his mother’s sake, than for his 
own. ’ ’ 

No one could doubt the Captain’s 
affection for his son, however much 
opinion might be divided as to his 
manner of showing it. The redeeming 
trait in his past life had been his un¬ 
swerving devotion to his wife, during the 
few years they spent together. He might 
well love her when living, and reverence 
her memory when dead. 

She had given him her whole heart, 


when men and women were looking 
coldly upon him. She had refused to 
listen when friends would have told her 
hard truths and whispered words of 
warning. She had repaired his damaged 
fortune by the gift of her own, and 
thought nothing too good to bestow upon 
him. 

Captain Torrance might spend his 
wife’s money as recklessly as he chose ; 
if only he were the happier for doing it 
she never complained. Her single regret 
was, that she had no more to give. 

It was perhaps well for Mrs. Torrance 
that she did not live long enough to 
become fully acquainted with the darker, 
more selfish sides of her husband’s 
character. These would have shown 
themselves had money failed during 
their short married life. There was 
no scarcity of cash, no call for self- 
denial on the Captain’s part, so he re¬ 
mained an i’deal husband in the eyes 
of Mrs. Torrance, and he really loved 
her as deeply as his nature permitted. 

Her last look was for him. Her last 
words were, 4< I only care about dying 
because I have to leave you, Jack, and 
our child.” Her last act had been to 
place unreservedly in his hands the 
small portion of her fortune which up to 
then she had held in her own right. 

“You shall have it to the last penny, 
dear,” she had said. “ There are only 
you and Ralph. No fear of your failing 
to care well for him.” 

And so he did and had done accord¬ 
ing to his idea of caring, during the 
years that had passed since the death of 
his wife. 

(To be continued .) 



TRUE TO HER NAME. 

By NELLIE HELLIS, Author of “Where the Brook and River Meet.” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

On the morrow he would say good-bye to her. 

Undoubtedly Faith was sorry, more sorry in 
fact than—as'she told herself—she had any 
right to be. The pleasant months in which 
Frank Broughton had been her frequent com¬ 
panion had been some of the happiest she 
had ever passed. For the first time she had 
experienced the delight of working with some¬ 
one who had similar tastes to her own. For 
Faith was an artist, and Frank Broughton, 
when writing to accept the invitation of his 
father’s old friend to make a long stay in 
the pretty Devonshire village of which he was 
rector, had affirmed that the visit was all the 
more attractive, because the beautiful scenery 
of the neighbourhood would afford him an 
excellent opportunity of indulging in his 
favourite pastime of sketching. 

Mr. Boyd had repeated this when, one 


evening, he went for an after-dinner chat with 
his very particular crony, Dr. Lorrimer. 

“ So, Faith,” he said (he had known her 
from her babyhood, and always addressed 
her in this intimate manner), “ I shall get you 
to act as guide to all the prettiest spots and 
views within walking distance, and when 
warmer weather comes we will drive out to 
more distant places.” 

“Mr. Broughton has just recovered from a 
long illness, hasn’t he ? ” asked Faith, her 
interest in the expected visitor, which as yet 
had not been very great, suddenly increasing. 

“ Yes, poor fellow, he has had a bad 
attack of typhoid. I daresay he’ll be a bit 
of an invalid at first, but I hope to keep him 
till he is quite well and strong again. Then 
I may count on your assistance, Faith ? ” 

“ I doubt whether he will consider me 
qualified to give it,” she replied smiling. “ If 
he is an artist he will quickly discover for 


himself the scenes that will best lend them¬ 
selves to his purpose. I fear that in all ways 
my ability will fall far short of his.” 

“Though I know Frank prides himself on 
being a judge of pictures, he has never made 
any great study of art,” said Mr. Boyd. “It 
is only as an amusement that he practises it. 
As soon as he left Harrow he went into his 
father’s bank, and most of his time became 
occupied.” 

But the rector’s explanation was lost upon 
Dr. Lorrimer. lie was thinking of what 
Faith had said. 

“ I wish you could have taken more lessons 
of Mr. Vallery,” he remarked. “I can’t 
imagine how the class came to drop through 
so soon.” 

“ Because the students found it meant hard 
work,” replied Faith, “and that was what 
they didn’t care about. I shall never cease to 
be thankful that their energy was sufficient in 
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the beginning to make it possible to procure 
Mr. Vallery’s instruction for a short time, at 
any rate.” 

“ And you profited by it if nobody else did,” 
said Dr. Lorrimer approvingly. 

“Even if the class had not broken up,” 
continued Faith, “I do not think I should 
have attended it. First there was the drive 
to the station, and then the long journey by 
rail to Mortborough. It was too great an 
expense. You and I, you know, are poor 
folk, a condition,” she turned to Mr. Boyd 
and went on laughingly, “ which, I believe, 
does not trouble the Broughtons.” 

“ No, they are very rich. I have sometimes 
wished they had not quite so much of this 
world’s wealth.” 

“ May I ask why ? ” inquired the doctor. 

“ Prosperity is not always the best influence 
for us,” said the rector. “ I think I have told 
you that my old friend Broughton has been 
what is called ‘ remarkably fortunate.’ ” 

“ If you have I have forgotten.” 

“ Perhaps it is because his position was not 
once what it now is,” continued Mr. Boyd, 
“ that he attaches such importance to money, 
social position, and rank. When I was stay¬ 
ing with them at Highgate in the autumn, 
there was a talk of marrying Frank to a 
certain Lady Gertrude Selby. * My son can 
provide the money, she a title,’ was what 
Broughton said to me when speaking about 
it. But I am not afraid. Frank is too good 
and honest a fellow to be actuated by such a 
low motive as that of bringing a title into the 
family, and his father has his son’s happiness 
too much at heart to force the marriage upon 
him.” 

The conversation turned to other topics. 
But when on the following day Faith was in¬ 
troduced to the young man, he did not seem 
like a stranger. Their mutual liking for art 
was a bond of comradeship, and she had heard 
so much about him, that she had a feeling 
of already having made his acquaintance. 

At first he was too much of an invalid 
to avail himself greatly of Miss Lorrimer’s 
kind willingness to point out the exact spots 
whence the best views of all the loveliest 
“ bits ” could be obtained. But the health- 
giving Devonshire air soon had a strengthening 
effect, and then, so energetic was Frank, that 
Mr. Boyd declared he was too old to take 
such long tramps, and that to sit for hours 
and watch the young people at their work 
was trying, not only to his patience, but to 
the rheumatic gout from which he frequently 
suffered. 

So Faith and Frank were generally left to 
themselves, and of all the exquisite sights she 
showed him, he thought none was so fair as 
the girl herself, with her slender graceful 
figure, her clear grey eyes, and golden brown 
hair. It was tantalising to have to turn away 
from that picture even to admire the grandeur 
of a range of rugged cliffs, or to drink in the 
loveliness of a primrose and hyacinth covered 
wood. Great as was his love of the beautiful 
in natural scenery, he found it more fascinating 
to observe the alternating shades in her large 
dark eyes, and note the swift changes of 
delicate colour in her cheeks, than to gaze at 
the cloud shadows that swept the surface of 
ocean and shore, or mark the roseate hues of 
sunset as they deepened from palest pink to 
richest crimson. Then as their intimacy in¬ 
creased and he learnt to know the sweetness 
and truthfulness of the girl’s character, it 
seemed to him that no woman could be at 
once, so fair and so good as was Faith 
Lorrimer. 

And she ? 

It seemed to her that the world of rock 
and sea, of inland wood and fairy copse in 
which she lived, was far more beautiful when 
Frank Broughton walked by her side, for he 
pointed out charms she had never seen till his 


words made them visible. She felt, too, that 
in some inexplicable way her own life had 
become flooded with a strange mysterious 
happiness, but she never tried to analyse its 
meaning until the evening when Frank told 
her he could no longer delay the return he had 
postponed till spring had changed to summer, 
and summer was fast merging into autumn. 

Then the sadness that took possession of 
her filled her with dismay. Could it be 
possible she had allowed terself to become 
too fond of him ? The hot blood rushed 
over her face as she asked herself the question. 
What was Frank Broughton to her—what 


could he be—that the thought of bidding him 
farewell dare affect her thus? Yet her in¬ 
dignation failed to conquer her regret. It 
was quite a heavy-hearted Faith that leant 
out of her window that bright September 
morning, and unmindful of the sweetness of 
the late jessamine blossoms and roses that 
seemed in their dewy fragrance to be weeping 
at her neglect, gazed with fixed eyes at the 
distant ocean. But she did not see it any 
more than she saw the flowers. She was 
only conscious of one thing—that on the 
morrow Frank would bid her good-bye. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE 


PART I. 

La mode est tin perpituel recommencement , 
said a witty French writer, but the women of 
the earlier years of the present century stepped 
back to the classic 'ages for the models on 
which to form their dresses. France set the 
example. With the downfall of the Monarchy 
and the establishment of the first Republic, 
a wave of fantastic dressing clothed the women 
of Paris in the garb of Roman matrons, 
English women following in their footsteps, 
with certain reservations and altered details. 

A tax on hair-powder at the rate of a guinea 
per person had, in 1794, brought the elaborate 
wigs of the Georgian period into disfavour, 
and on the disappearance of the greased and 
powdered masses with which women had been 
w T ont to disfigure their heads, the voluminous 
skirts and high-heeled shoes were also cast 
aside, to be replaced by sandals, clinging robes 
of soft material, and a hundred extravagant 
modes of dressing the hair. Of the last, that 



of wearing enormous feathers, which held 
popular favour for some years was the most 
ridiculous, and yet, notwithstanding the con¬ 
stant attacks made upon it by the newspapers 
—the Times amongst them—the century was 
a year or two old before the leaders of fashion 
saw fit to discontinue its use. 

Thus the Times of the day waxes caustic :— 

“ At all elegant assemblies, there is a room 
set apart for all lady visitants to put their 
feathers on, as it is impossible to wear them 
in any carriage with a top to it. The lustres 
are also removed upon this account, and the 
doors are carried up to the height of the 
ceiling. A well-dressed lady, who nods with 
dexterity, can give a friend a little tap upon 
the shoulder across the room, without in¬ 
commoding the dancers.” 

And again on the following day in the 
same paper—“ A young lady, only ten feet 
high, was overset in one of the late gales 
of wind, in Portland Place, and the upper 
mast of her feather blown upon Plampstead 
Hill.” 

The distinguishing characteristic of the 
dress for nearly twenty years was the high 
waist, so high indeed was it that gowns 
were made all in one. They had no sleeves, 
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the arms being bare save for narrow straps 
at the shoulders, these being elaborately em¬ 
broidered and worked, whilst capes and 
collarettes provided a questionable protection 
against cold, when the fair wearers walked 
abroad. The high waist—copied from the 
Court of Napoleon—came in for a full share 
of ridicule in the public prints. Amongst the 
most quoted was a parody on a song much 
sung in the early years of the century, 
“ Shepherds, I have lost my love.” It ran— 

“ Shepherds I have lost my waist, 

Have you seen my body ? 

* * * * 

Never shall I see it more, 

Till, common sense returning, 

My body to my legs restore, 

Then shall I cease from mourning.” 

Sometimes gaudily-coloured caps entirely 
covered the head, being fastened underneath 
the chin with straps of ribbon ; sometimes the 
hair was dressed in the Greek fashion, some¬ 
times it was worn in curls which fell com¬ 
pletely over the face, hiding the eyes and 
making it difficult for the devotees of fashion 
to see clearly. For a brief space in 1801, the 
scanty skirts, short in front and long behind, 



became a little fuller, but the change was 
only transitory, for in the next year they were 
even scantier than before, and scarcely reached 
to the ankles. It was now that the “crop” 
or “ Titus ” fashion of hair-dressing led the 
more extravagant-minded women to cut their 
hair close to the head, shorter than a man’s. 
With arms, neck, and bosom bare, skirts 
reaching only a little below the knee, and 
short hair, the fashionable dames of the time 
must have cut a sorry figure. Happily its 
aggressive ugliness rendered the craze a fleet¬ 
ing one, but it had the effect of making a 
severe style of dress de rigueur for several 
months. 

This burst of imitation of Franco-Roman 
ideals is most traceable in the portraits of the 
period in which the beauties of the day are 
usually shown sitting on a rock, a lyre between 
their hands, their eyes cast heavenward, in 
place of posing on a sofa in languid would-be 
classical postures as they would have done a 
year or two earlier. 

Immediately treading upon the heels of the 



Roman craze, came a reaction in favour of 
a later period, Stuart ruffs and caps striking 
inharmonious notes with the simple and severe 
lines of the tight dresses of muslin or thin 
silk, as well as being entirely out of keeping 
with the narrow silk scarf which hung loosely 
upon the shoulders, and was kept in position 
by its ends being wound round either arm 
just above the elbow. Then sleeves suddenly 
appeared, being sufficiently long to completely 
cover the hands, and with them a close-fitting 
lace cap in imitation of the coif was adopted, 
malicious tongues said, by those -whose heads 
had not yet recovered from the shearing 
process of the “ Titus.” But before this 
time the famous Spencer had made its debut 
with instant success, being followed quickly 
by saques, negligees, and the capote or great 
coat, which was the favourite dress of Queen 
Charlotte. Perhaps it was only in this single 
instance that the Queen of George III. set a 
fashion to her Court, for with her approval of 
the capote, it became the rage. The brilliant 
Madame D’Arblay, waiting of the Queen’s 
predilection for this ugly garment, says— 

“ The garb of state she inly scorn’d, 

Glad of its trappings to be freed *, 

She saw thee humble, unadorned, 

Quick of attire, a child of speed.” 

The ladies of fashion, however, soon out- 
passed the domesticated and home-loving 
Queen, enlarging the capote to such a degree 
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that it was exactly like a man’s coat with 
a velvet collar. To complete the picture, 
round, black, beaver hats, silk cravats, and 
boots with high military heels were worn with 
this garment, a sprigged lace veil, and the 
petticoat peeping from below the long coat 
alone showing the weaker sex. This curious 
passion for imitating men’s dress has burst 
forth anew comparatively recently, but it 
proved as reprehensible and as ineffectual as 
in the days when the Regency belles copied 
the attire worn by the dandies who fluttered 
around them. A portrait of a lady, at this 
time, in driving-dress is more eloquent of the 
follies committed in the name of fashion, 
than all the lampoons and gibes which fell 
with the thickness of autumn leaves from the 
printing-press. She is wearing a box-coat, 
and cape, a round white beaver hat lined with 
green silk, a white cravat, and Hessian boots ; 
the coat is open, showing the costume beneath 
—a cambric dress, cut as low at the neck as 
our ordinary evening dress, and fitting close to 
the body, without any pleat in the skirt, and 
gored in such a manner as to disclose the 
lines of the figure. These thin robes were 
even damped in order that they should cling 
more closely to their wearers as they dried ; 
and the lighter the clothing the more it was 
admired. 

For nine years the vagaries of fashion 
hovered round the minor details of costume, 
the ground-work, so to speak, remaining 
practically the same ; but in 1809, the turban, 
and a long, close-fitting dress suggested by a 
man’s overcoat, tightly buttoned from top to 
bottom, made more or less successful bids for 



the favour of the fickle. The turban, however, 
won the battle in the end, and was to be seen 
on every female head and with every kind of cos¬ 
tume. It was a curiously shaped cap, fitting 
close upon the forehead over which was 
rolled, without the slightest regard to shape or 
proportion, many yards of linen or silk of 
eastern manufacture. A jewelled aigrette or 
a feather was negligently stuck amongst the 
folds, individual fancy running riot with this as 
with all other articles of dress. 

Under the names of “Turkish Bonnet,” 
“Ottoman,” and “Rebecca”—after Sir 
Walter .Scott’s Ivanhoe , published in 1819— 
the turban fulfilled its mission of disfigurement 
until the Turks fell into disrepute, and Greeks 
and things Grecian enlisted the patronage of 
the day. It had only been worn for dinners, 
for the theatre, and official receptions, very 
rarely for walking, and was, therefore, greatly 
missed when deposed from its high position, 
hence Greek coronets and ringlets were 
speedily displaced by one of the longest-lived 
of all the creations of the time—the toque. 



This was another imitation of the Parisian 
milliners, described as being like “ a huge pie, 
with battlements of plumes and a tassel of 
silk falling on the shoulder.” It took a 
thousand forms, but was originally copied 
from the ceremonial head-covering of the 
officers in the Imperial Army of France, and 
although made of handsome materials, was 
never other than a monstrosity and a monu¬ 
ment of bad taste. 

Queen Charlotte set the example of wearing 
simple stuffs, except on State occasions, and 
for many years poplins, cambrics, and muslins 
were the staple materials from which ordinary 
dresses were made. But the thoughtless prodi¬ 
gality and barbaric extravagance of the ladies of 
the new French nobility, created by Napoleon 
I., had a remarkable effect upon English¬ 
women ; and about 1812 brocades, silks, and 
satins, came into daily and constant use ; the 
dresses were less scanty, but the high-waisted 
form still prevailed, as well as the thin sandals 
of silk which were now fastened with crossed 
straps reaching some distance above the ankles. 
At the same time the bodice and skirt were 
made in two separate pieces, the former con¬ 
sisting of little else than a pair of sleeves, 



generally made of different coloured material 
to the skirt. With these costumes, beaver 
hats, uncompromisingly square in shape, and 
plastered with huge rosettes, were considered 
most correct; but the close of 1815 may be 
justly considered as the beginning of the 
bonnet era, which will be dealt with in a 
second article. 

Only the more noticeable and bizarre of the 
modes of the moment have been touched upon 
here, for fashions changed from week to week 
with even more bewildering rapidity than in 
these latter days, and it would be a matter of 
impossibility to describe them all. Their 
extravagances were at no time in our histoiy 
more caricatured than in the first twenty years 
of the century, the limes leading the way in 
lampoon and gibe; and those whose youth had 
been spent in the artificial and courtly atmo¬ 
sphere of the days of hoop and hair-powder, of 
beauty-spots and of rouge, bitterly decried the 
license in dress, which they argued, and 
argued only too rightly, begot a corresponding 
license in manners. One old gentleman of the 
ancie?i regime , writing on the decline of 
womanly dignity in the year 1812, said, “I 
know to-day no woman in society who can sit, 
or smile, greet a friend, or listen to a conversa¬ 
tion with any degree of grace.” 

A sweeping indictment, but one unfortun¬ 
ately true in almost every statement. Society, 
then, had not awakened to its manifold duties, 
and consequently spent its superfluous energies 
in prosecuting the art of absurd dressing. 

(To be continued.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Lena —There is the London School of Medicine for 
Women in connection with the Royal Free Hos¬ 
pital, 50, Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W. C. f 
Secretary, Miss Heaton; The Pharmaceutical 
Society, 17, Bloomsbury Square, AY.C.; The South 
London School of Pharmacy, 325, Kcnnington 
Road, and at the Middlesex College of Chemistry. 
There are classes for ladies, 40, Charlotte Street, 
Portland Place, AY., Principal, F. Hubert Painter, 
Esq. ; also, the St. John’s Ambulance Association 
(under the order of hospitalers of St. John of 
Jerusalem) gives lectures by qualified medical men, 
and the fees are low. Certificates are given, and 
practical teaching. 


A. B. C.—You would prob¬ 
ably derive benefit from at¬ 
tending some of the Swedish 
gymnasium classes. One 
lesson weekly for a term of 
twelve weeks would cost 
you £1 ns. 6d., and two 
lessons weekly £2 2s. The 
classes are held at 316, 
Regent Street, AY. 

Beta. —AYe thank you for 
giving the address of Miss 
M. E. Ladgure, AVinstone 
Rectory, Darlington, as 
the Secretary of the society 
you name. AYe direct the 
attention of our readers to 
it as the only botanical one 
on our list of girls’ clubs. 
As the spring comes on, 
specimens may be obtained 
and herbariums formed, 
and the work materially 
assisted by the exchange 
you name made amongst 
your members. Those in¬ 
tending to join the club 
should send a stamped en¬ 
velope for the rules. Your 
letters are often left half- 
formed, and you reverse 
the orthodox rule of making 
light up-strokes and heavy 
down ones, besides which 
you leave the syllables of 
some words disconnected, 
such as “Darlington.” AYe 
are also doubtful of the 
spelling of your surname. 
Rhoda and Lover of the 
“ G. O. P.”—There is a 
French and German book 
club, conducted by a lady 
who only gave us her 
initials as the Hon. Sec¬ 
retary, “ G. B. C.,” 15, 
Venner Road, Sydenham ; 
stamped envelopes should 
be sent for full particulars. 
There are two or three 
clubs for teaching lan¬ 
guages by correspondence; 
Miss Cole, Helion-Bump- 
stead, Haverhill, Essex, is 
the secretary of one, and 
Mrs. Ewing, 17, St. Giles, 
Oxford, is that of another. 
Sochia Lass (Turkey).—AYe 
do not recommend you to 
send an account of a Greek 
Easter, as it is a subject 
with which so many are 
well acquainted, and we 
should be sorry to disap¬ 
point you. 

Young Hopeful.—' There is no cure for short sight, 
but the trouble may be ameliorated by the use of 
spectacles. You should have the length of your 
sight carefully gauged, and any possible difference 
between the two eyes ascertained. 

Housemaid. —Y ou appear to think that the Editor ot 
this magazine keeps a servant’s registry office. 
AYe regret that we cannot find you another 
situation. Y'ou may find the addresses in the daily 
papers, underneath the advertisements. . 

Damaris. —Y'es, there is instruction to be had in 
general botany at Apothecaries’ Hall at the so¬ 
ciety’s gardens, certificates and prizes given. 1 ou 
can obtain the regulation papers and tickets for 
admission from the Beadle, Apothecaries’ Hall, 
Blackfriars, E.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Doubtful B.—Certainly confess your undutiful con¬ 
duct to your parents in daring to engage yourself 
to any man without their permission. Never even 
speak to any man unknown to them, excepting only 
in the way of business. 

VERA S. Hartland. —Advertisements of firms who 
purchase waste paper may be found in the daily 
jrapers. AYe do not give trade addresses. 

Topsy might do well, at least in the preservation of 
the back of her dress, to turn up her back at once. 
But we cannot “ go behind ” any opinion formed 
by her mother, to whose care and guidance she has 
been divinely committed. It rests with her to 
decide such questions. 

Spectacles could procure excellent cement for mend¬ 
ing china at any chemist’s or bazaar. 

Daisy. —AYe gave an article on “The Art of Con¬ 
versing Agreeably,” but it was some years ago, and 
you may not have the number. One good rule to 
follow, is to study the tastes, and the age and sex 
of the person, with whom you should converse, and 
draw them out by leading questions. If artistic, 
inquire whether they have seen any new' exhibitions ; 
if musical, ask whether any new stars have appeared, 
or new music come out, or speak of anything you 
have yourself seen or heard, and their opinion 
thereupon. If old persons, ask them about .old 
days — without impertinent curiosity—for an old 
officer or traveller delights in relating incidents of 
the past. If a clergyman, speak about members of 
his flock. Look over the daily newspapers and 
allude to passing events ; and always try to have a 
good book on hand to which you may allude, and 
ask for recommendations of others. Remember, 
also, that many people prefer a good listener to a 
good talker. 

Roberta F. P.—November iotli, 1863, was a Tues¬ 
day. 

Janey D.—December 17th, 1870, was a Saturday. 

Kitty. —It is impossible for us to account for your 
liair having “become so shaggy” within a few 
weeks and at so early an age. You had better 
consult a hairdresser as to the usual way in which 
girls of fifteen have their hair dressed without a 
fringe; that is, with your mother’s approval, ot 
course. 

A Girl’s Own Girl.— It is a mistake to suppose that 
the experienced and well-known writers of the 
day wrote articles and stories that were accepted 
in first-class magazines when they were quite 
young; and some mere schoolgirls, but half edu¬ 
cated (as many of our correspondents are). Those 
who desire to contribute their first small attempts 
to periodicals should select those exclusively pro¬ 
vided for the young and the \itt\e-informed. AN 0 
are at present suffering from an embarrass dr 
ric/iesse, and much regret our inability to read 
the MS. AYhat you have written might suit some 
other paper, and your name and ability as a writer 
be recognised before long, as we hope the}' may. 

Lizzie. — The editor could not give the private 
address of any contributors. 

Anxious to do Right.— The question you name is 
one on which God-fearing people entertain differ¬ 
ent opinions. If the books you name contain what 
is evil and unchristian, and are infidel or profane 
in character, there could be no doubt as to the im¬ 
propriety of giving them away. But if of a harm¬ 
less character, though not specially useful and 
improving to the mind, and you may have no time 
to spare nor inclination for their perusal yourself, 
there might be no harm in giving them to others 
who judge and feel otherwise. But, not knowing 
to what books you refer, we could not give a posi¬ 
tive opinion. 

Ian.—Y ou ought not to permit any strange man to 
address you out of doors. Confess all to your 
mother, and leave the matter in her hands. 

Grey Eyes.— Nov. 9th, 1877, was a Friday. 
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THE JERSEY KNITTERS. 


Those who have chanced to visit 
the fishing towns or villages which 
nestle at the foot of the bold hills 
that make the wonderful scenery 
of the Cornish coast, must have 
noticed that the chief occupation 
of the feminine part of the popu¬ 
lation, girls and even children 
being engaged in it as well as 
women, consists of knitting, the 
knitting of one particular garment, 
namely, the blue jersey, as worn 
by fishermen and sailors. This 
employment enables them to be 
bread-winners, as well as the hus¬ 
bands, fathers, and brothers, who 
go forth upon the great sea to 
make it yield up its finny harvest 
for their ingathering. 

When the morning’s work is 
over, the house all “redded up” 
and themselves smartened into the 
usual afternoon tidiness, which in¬ 
deed is really smart and bright, 
for the fisher-folk love gay colours, 
then the girls may be seen stand¬ 
ing or sitting about in their door¬ 
ways, knitting in hand, the blue 
jersey growing fast in their indus¬ 
trious fingers, which ply the bright 
needles with such rapidity and 
skill that the eye can scarcely fol¬ 
low their movements. Sometimes 
they stroll in twos or threes along 
the narrow streets bareheaded, 
never glancing at their work, which 
they carry tucked under one arm, 
but laughing, talking and exchang¬ 
ing greetings with their neigh¬ 
bours, and saucy banter with the 
fishermen and sailors. The sun¬ 
shine brings the knitters out of 
doors, like bees from their hive, 
and there are not many drones 
among them. 

Mothers teach the little ones to 
knit as soon as they are able to 
manage the needles, the older girls 
gradually becoming skilful enough 
to undertake the simpler work, 
until long experience enables them 
to attempt the wonderful patterns 
which are sometimes knitted into 
the jerseys. 

The wool is supplied to them 
from the large towns, whence they 
obtain their orders, the coarser 
kind, for the commoner jerseys, 
being at the rate of three shillings 
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KNITTING A JERSEY. 
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and sixpence per pound. Two pounds would be 
necessary to complete one of these articles, for 
making which a girl would receive three shillings 
and sixpence ; a quick worker would be able to 
finish it in a week. The superfine wool, used 
for the better make of jersey, costs about six 
shillings. This sort would take a fortnight to 
make, in consequence of the extra amount of 
work put into it, and for one of these the 
knitter would be paid seven shillings. Some 
of the women, who have been engaged in the 
industry for many years, become exceedingly 
skilful, and knit into the jerseys most won¬ 
derful patterns, either as borders or as orna¬ 
mentations on the breast, such as flowers, 
leaves, or even a ship in full sail, the latter 
pattern being of course a prime favourite. 

Sometimes the girls get orders from private 
sources, and these they are very pleased to 


execute. The jersey made for a lady is knitted 
in the same way, only it is gathered in at the 
waist. The cost of one of these, including the 
wool required, would be about sixteen or 
seventeen shillings, and they are articles of 
wear which last for years. 

The occupation which jersey knitting affords 
keeps the young girls from entering service. 
They have the enjoyment of their liberty, are 
their own mistresses, and besides, it enables 
them to live at home among their relations 
and friends. Hence the fishing towns and 
villages on the Cornish coast are full of young 
women and girls who love their life of free¬ 
dom, and prefer to maintain it. 

Fishermen, sailors, boys, big and little, all 
alike wear the blue jersey, which is the most 
comfortable and suitable garb for their em¬ 
ployment ; it is the common wear of those 


whose business is on the great waters. The 
Cornish girls must indeed feel thankful that 
they are able to turn their spare hours to such 
good account, for the winter is, too often, a 
trying season for the fisher-folk in out-of-the- 
way villages, where no other calling can be 
followed, neither indeed would their manner 
of life fit them for any other. Great privations 
are frequently the lot of the less fortunate 
among their community, at a time when 
poverty is hardest to bear. Then, when the 
men are perforce idle, the women and girls can 
still go on steadily knit, knit, knitting, earning 
a few shillings wherewith to ward oft' the wolf 
of hunger from the door of home. If we, 
more fortunate than our sisters in these remote 
corners of dear England, can in any way help 
them, let us consider it a privilege to do so. 

E. C. S 


TRUE TO HER NAME. 

P»v NELLIE HELLIS, Author of “ Where the Brook and River Meet,” etc. 



CHAPTER II. 

ET at break - 
fast-time 
Dr. Lorri- 
mer had no 
idea that 
anything 
troubled 
his daugh¬ 
ter. She 
was as an¬ 
xious as she 
always was 
that he 
should not 
miss the wife, who, dying 
when Faith was about 
ten years old, had left her 
the bereaved husband’s sole 
companion. She busied 
herself in attending to his wants, took the 
principal part in a very cheerful conversa¬ 
tion, and did not leave him till she had seen 
him get into his gig, and with a tight rein on 
his new horse Flyaway, start off on a pro¬ 
fessional round where the miles were many and 
the patients few. 

Neither did Frank—and he had studied her 
to some account—notice anything different in 
the serene face and gentle smile that kept him 
company, while he put the finishing touches 
to a picture that represented a group of beech 
trees in a forest; the golden-tinted foliage 
contrasting admirably with the brilliant green 
of the mossy sward, and the crimson and 
purple leaves of an undergrowth of bramble. 
He saw no difference, that is, until, the last 
stroke given, he left his camp-stool, and 
sitting down on a log of wood by Faith’s 
side, told her he had learnt to love her, and 
asked if he dare hope for a return of her 
affection. Then, from the glad surprise in 
that tell-tale face of hers, he knew his avowal 
was no cause of displeasure. 

“ Then I have your permission to try to win 
your love ? ” he pleaded again. “ Speak, 
dear, and tell me.” 

But even then he had to wait. 

“When I heard yesterday,” she began at 
length, “ that this would be your last day 
here, I felt so sorry that I knew you were 
more to me than an ordinary acquaintance. 
1 like you very much ; so much that perhaps 
the regard in which I hold you, is already 
akin to what you would have it.” 

She did not blush or stammer, and the 
eyes she raised calmly to his were full of 
happiness and trust. 


“My darling,” he cried, “you make me 
feel I am not worthy of such pure, true love 
as yours. All my life shall prove my grati¬ 
tude.” 

“I should not wish it,” she said shaking 
her head and smiling. “ There is no thought 
of gratitude in father’s love for me, nor in 
mine for him. Surely this is so in all great 
affections. To love is to serve. If the two 
are considered separately, the very essence of 
love, that which gives it life, is lost.” 

He was too content to urge the point. 
“ Little philosopher,” he called her, and they 
talked on till a sudden change in her dark 
grey eyes told Frank that something troubled 
her. 

“What is it, dear?” he asked. “Why 
do you look so serious all at once ? ” 

“ I have forgotten,” she replied. “ To know 
that you cared for me drove all else from my 
mind. What will your father say ? ” 

“ Why do you ask ? ” 

“He thinks so much of social position. 
A poor village surgeon’s daughter is not the 
wife he would choose for his son.” 

“ Who gave you this information about my 
father ? ” said Frank, not quite pleased at the 
knowledge she displayed. 

“Mr. Boyd. He told us, too, that your 
parents hoped you would marry a Lady 
Gertrude Selby. Mr. Broughton was anxious 
you should bring a title into the family.” 

Frank burst into a laugh. 

“Faith, do you know you have cleared up 
a mystery ? I could never understand why 
the lady in question was so frequently invited 
to our house, and why my mother was forever 
devising little plans to throw us together. 
The truth never struck me. Lady Gertrude is 
years older than I—of doubtful temper, and— 
we haven’t a taste in common. My poor de¬ 
luded father! Well, that fever was by no 
means the worst thing that could have hap¬ 
pened to me. I gained a good deal by it.” 

“ In what way ? ” 

“ In my father’s anxiety respecting me Lady 
Gertrude was forgotten. I, at any rate, have 
heard no more of her. Then but for my 
illness, I don’t suppose I should have come 
to stay with Mr. Boyd, and in that case I 
should not have met you. If not to you,” 
he added gaily, “ you will at least allow that 
I owe a debt of gratitude to that attack of 
typhoid, Faith ? ” 

But just then she could not give him an 
answering smile. 

“ If I had remembered,” she said slowly, 
“ perhaps-” 


“You would not have refused me?” he 
interrupted. “You cannot be going to say 

“ No, not refused, but I might not have 
told you so readily that your affection was 
returned. I might have begged you to put 
the whole matter before your parents before 
asking me for an answer.” 

“But, dear,” he remonstrated, “you will 
be marrying me, not them, and to me it is 
nothing that where my father counts his in¬ 
come by thousands, yours does not count his 
by as many hundreds.” 

“ That we love each other,” she said softly, 
and with a sweet new shyness that Frank 
found very attractive, “puts us, in our own 
eyes, on an equality. But we cannot expect 
your parents to see as we do, and until they 
give their full consent to our marriage I cannot 
be your wife.” 

“ That is nonsense, utter nonsense,” said 
Frank shortly and decidedly. 

“No,” she returned, “it is not. No true 
happiness can come of acting contrarily to a 
parent’s wish. I suppose,” she added, “ that 
I love you even more than I think I do ; other¬ 
wise I might say that I should wish to be 
welcomed, and not merely tolerated as a 
daughter-indaw.” 

.She held her head high, and Frank had 
never seen her look so proud and dignified. 
Perhaps he liked her all the better for it. 
Anyway, there was a new tenderness in his 
voice as he said— 

“ Dear Faith, be tine to your name,” and 
at the words, learnt, as she knew, from her 
father, she glanced up with a happy smile. 
“ Leave it to me. I shall not have finished 
telling my mother the half of what I intend 
her to hear before she will declare she loves 
you already, and that she longs to see you. 
Then she will persuade my father that I could 
not have made a wiser choice, and all will be 
well.” 

He spoke lightly, almost gaily, but Faith’s 
quick ear detected an undercurrent of gravity 
and concern. 

“And if matters should not so arrange 
themselves,” she said, “we can wait. I am 
just twenty, and you are-? ” 

“Twenty-five my next birthday.” 

“ Two or tliree years when we are both so 
young would be nothing,” said Faith cheer- 
fully. “Time might make Mr. Broughton 
regard the matter differently, and he might 
then be \\nlling to sanction our engagement.” 

“ My patience wouldn’t hold out,” replied 
Frank smiling, “ and indeed, Faith, my father 
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is not such a tyrant as all that. He will 
consent fast enough when he sees my hap¬ 
piness is at stake. Meantime you will tell 
Dr. Lorrimer of our betrothal ? ” 

Faith considered a minute. 

“Ifyou do not object,” she said then, “I 
would prefer to keep it a secret till I hear 
from you. When do you think that will 
be ? ” 

“ As soon as I have had a talk with my 
mother. I hope to have found or made an 
opportunity before to-morrow is over, but I 
may have to wait a day, or even two.” 


“ Or even longer. Please do not think I 
shall be impatient. I shall understand your 
silence.” 

“ You will certainly get a letter from me by 
the first possible post,” he said, “but there 
may be nothing in that about what is now so 
important to us both. And now, Faith,” he 
added, rising, “ifwe do not hurry we shall 
lose our last chance of watching the sunset 
from the cliffs.” 

Early the next morning there was a short 
leave-taking between the lovers. Frank 
greatly regretted Dr. Lorrimer had not been 


acquainted with their secret. Had this been 
done he could have bidden Faith good-bye in 
a befitting and vastly more pleasant manner. 
As it was he could only draw her aside, and 
whisper a few parting words. How often they 
rang in Faith’s ears afterwards. 

“ You will be true to me, my darling, come 
what will ? ” he asked. 

“ Always,” was her soft firmly-spoken reply, 
“ and whatever happens I shall never doubt 
your love for me.” 

(To be co?itinued.) 


HANDEL. 

By J. F. ROWBOTHAM, Author of “The History of Music.” 


HE fi r S t 
oratorio 
that 
Handel 
ever 
w rote 
was to 
Italian 
words, 
and was 
entitled 
“The 
Triumph 
of Time 
and 
Truth.” 
Another 

Italian oratorio followed, called “ The Resur¬ 
rection.” But his fame began to spread as 
the great master of the style, when he com¬ 
posed music to English words. “ Esther ” 
was first performed in 1732, and was com¬ 
posed at Cannons for the Duke of Chandos. 
The work proved very successful, and being 
the first composition of the kind which the 
London public had ever heard, was, naturally, 
much talked about, and those who had the 
good fortune to hear it looked forward eagerly 
to the time when Handel would write another ; 
yet for various causes, which we need not 
enter into here, but chiefly because his atten¬ 
tion was meanwhile engaged with secular 
works, Handel postponed for some years the 
composition of his next oratorio. This, when 
it came, was “ Deborah,” which with its mag¬ 
nificent opening chorus, “ Immortal Lord of 
earth and skies,” and its charming air, “ Tears 
such as tender fathers shed,” was admitted to 
contain many beauties, though its success was 
not so striking as that of some of his later 
works. 

“Athalia,” the next great work of the 
oratorio style, was produced in the same year 
as “Deborah,” though later in the season. 
Oxford was the city which saw the production 
of this masterpiece, and the Commemoration 
was the occasion which enabled Handel to 
introduce his composition to the world. Ac¬ 
cording to the Gejitleman's Magazine of that 
date, which used to chronicle events with the 
precision of a newspaper, “ Athalia ” was re¬ 
ceived at Oxford “ with vast applause, and 
before an audience of 3700 persons.” It was 
on this occasion that Handel was offered the 
diploma of Doctor of Music by the University 
of Oxford, but in response to their offer he is 
reported to have said, “ Why should I throw 
away my money for a thing which blockheads 
may wish, but which I don’t want at all ? ” 
An indispensable preliminary to the degree of 
Doctor of Music is the payment of a fee of 
^50. This in Handel’s opinion was excessive, 


and at the same time he was convinced that 
bis reputation was so secure that no trifling 
diploma could be of any value to him. 

Handel’s rapidity of composition served him 
in good stead with his next oratorio, “ Saul,” 
which was commenced on July 3, 1738, and 
finished on September 27. Scarcely had he 
laid down his pen after completing this 
colossal work than he took it up again to 
compose a far more stupendous and mag¬ 
nificent oratorio, perhaps the most gigantic 
work in the whole range of music. This was 
“ Israel in Egypt,” a glorious and sublime 
sacred drama, abounding in double choruses, 
intricate figures, and elaborate musical effects. 
Yet such a master was Handel of the technique 
of his art, that the whole of this stupendous 
oratorio was dashed off in twenty-seven days. 
We have the records in his own bandwriting 
of the exact time he took to accomplish the 
composition of this oratorio : the first part 
was written in eleven days, beginning on 
October 1 and ending on the 11th; the second 
part occupied the composer from October 15 
to November 1. It was the composer’s habit 
to make a short memorandum at the begin¬ 
ning of each oratorio, indicating the day of 
the month on which he started, and a similar 
one at the end to mark the day when his task 
was completed. Were it not for this authentic 
and indubitable testimony to the dates we 
have just quoted, many people would be dis¬ 
posed to doubt the possibility of the achieve¬ 
ment, and would regard it as a prodigy 
unapproachable by any human genius, how¬ 
ever unrivalled he might be. 

In “ Israel in Egypt,” the various stages of 
Israel’s trial are displayed in a solemn and 
stately panorama before us. A recitative 
opens the oratorio, which is followed by a 
solo and chorus, “And the children of Israel 
sighed,” a plaintive and pathetic movement, 
set for double chorus, like most of those which 
follow. A second recitative introduces the 
first of the descriptive chorus, entitled “They 
loathed to drink of the river,” in which by the 
use of augmented intervals and chromatic 
passages, Handel has conjured up the feeling 
of “ loathing ” in a way that no art has ever 
equalled. 

To this chorus there succeeds an air which 
is yet more realistic in its design, for passing 
from the plague of waters he pourtrays the 
plague of frogs. The pourtrayal of the plague 
is assigned to the contralto voice, as being 
most adapted for the special purpose in view. 
The contralto air, “ Their land brought forth 
frogs,” is a most remarkable example of the 
power of musical imitation. The notes of the 
song “almost exactly represent” (we quote 
the words of an old critic of the last century) 
“ the hopping or skipping of that lively animal 
through the chambers of Pharaoh.” The next 
chorus treats of the plague of flies, and while 


the music is playing you may almost hear the 
flies buzzing. It only needs a slight stretch 
of fancy to conjure up this idea most realistically 
to the mind. The violins are skilfully used to 
produce the illusion, which the voices supple¬ 
ment by descriptive language. 

The hailstone chorus, which follows next in 
order, is the masterpiece of the oratorio. The 
impression it invariably creates on an audience 
is stupendous; often on the Handel Festival 
at the Ciystal Palace, for instance, the audience, 
electrified by the pompous force of the music, 
will take no denial, but interrupt the progress 
of the oratorio by a tempest of applause, in 
order to have their favourite number repeated 
again. “ ITe gave them hailstones for rain,” 
“ Fire mingled with the hail ran along upon 
the ground,” such are the themes of the 
chorus, such the ideas which Handel has 
transmuted into music. The pattering of the 
hailstones is imitated so graphically in the 
orchestra, the sound of the instruments is so 
terribly like the reality, that the auditor for a 
time may believe that a storm is really raging 
without, of which he hears the echo and con¬ 
tinuation within. The musical description of 
“ fire running along the ground ” is vivid and 
lightning-like in its effect. Handel’s genius 
has never been more conspicuously shown. 

The plague of darkness is one of the most 
happily conceived. The subject might well 
defy a meaner master than Handel, but the 
darkness which his music has expressed cer¬ 
tainly deserves the words of the chorus as its 
motto, “Even a darkness that might be felt.” 
Almost as sublime is the grand chorus, “ The 
waters overwhelmed their enemies,” in which 
one of the finest effects is a continuous and 
unflagging bass, which comes surging in a roll 
of tones from the pedals of the organ, and 
serves as a most graphic commentary on the 
declamation of the singers. The second 
part of “ Israel in Egypt ” is confessedly in¬ 
ferior to the first, and the reason is plain—the 
subject is by this time exhausted, and, with 
the exception of two descriptive numbers, the 
whole of the second part is occupied with 
songs of thanksgiving. What must ever 
amaze us with respect to this great oratorio 
is not only the lightning rapidity with which 
Handel penned it, but the further fact that 
much of the music was borrowed by him from 
some old lessons for the harpsichord which he 
had written early in life. The tw 7 o choruses, 
“ They loathed to drink of the river,” and 
“ Pie smote all the first-born of Egypt,” are 
directly borrowed from six figures for the 
harpsichord; while in the second part of the 
oratorio still more extensive has been his 
borrowing. A magnificat , with Latin words, 
which he had composed while in Rome in his 
young days, furnished him with the musical 
themes for no less than eight pieces in the 
second part of this great oratorio. 
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Passing now to his masterpiece, “ The 
Messiah,” which occurs next in order among 
his compositions, having been written three 
years after “Israel in Egypt,” we shall find 
Handel’s rapidity as a writer equally remark¬ 
able in this case likewise. The “Messiah,” 
which has been the delight of generations of 
music-lovers, we may almost say the delight 
of the world, ever since it was composed, was 
written in the short space of three weeks and 
three days. Its first performance was for the 
sake of* a charity, “for the relief of the pri¬ 
soners in the several jails , and for the support 
of Mercer’s Hospital, and of the Charitable 
Infirmary in Dublin.” The object of the first 
performance has curiously been steadily main¬ 
tained in the subsequent history of the oratorio. 
No work has been so frequently performed for 
the purpose of charity, and no musical work 
has ever brought to good and deserving causes 
such large sums of money. 

Dublin has the honour of being the place 
where the “ Messiah ” first saw light. The 
Music Hall in Fishamble Street was filled 
with a large and discriminating audience on 
the evening of Monday April 12, 1742. 
The audience was, as we say, a large 
one, and the hall was likely to be some¬ 
what too small for their accommodation. 
Accordingly the following quaint announce¬ 
ment was made and largely advertised before 
the performance : “ Many ladies and gentle¬ 
men who are well-wishers to the noble and 
grand charity for which Mr. Handel has 
written an incomparable work, request it as 
a favour that the ladies who honour this per¬ 
formance with their presence would be pleased 
to come without hoops, as it will greatly in¬ 
crease the charity by making room for more 
company.” The oratorio, it need scarcely be 
said, was a great, a brilliant success. Its 
magnificent choruses, its lovely and melodious 
solos carried away in ecstasy all who listened 
to the music. Not long afterwards it was 
given in London. The elite of England were 
present at the performance, the king himself 
being among the audience, and beauty and 
fashion represented in every part of the house. 


Handel took his place at the organ, his usual 
post during the performance of one of his 
oratorios. There was an instantaneous pause, 
and the massive overture began. 

We need not describe in detail the inci¬ 
dents of this fine performance of the “ Mes¬ 
siah ” in London, but we must briefly allude 
to one special incident, which was the origin 
of a certain tradition in the performance of 
the “ Messiah” which has remained in vogue 
ever since. “ The audience,” says a contem¬ 
porary of Handel’s writing to a friend in the 
country with relation to this occasion, “were 
exceedingly struck and affected by the music 
in general throughout the oratorio. But when 
they came to the part where the chorus struck 
up ‘For the Lord God omnipotent reigneth ’ 
in the ‘ Hallelujah,’ they were so transported 
that they all, together with the king who hap¬ 
pened to be present, started up and remained 
standing till the chorus ended.” Such was 
the beginning of the present practice, and 
such the description of it taken from the 
mouth of an eye-witness. 

We must pass now to the closing scenes of 
Handel’s life. Several more oratorios were 
written by him—“ Samson,” “ Joseph,” “ Bel¬ 
shazzar,” “Judas Maccabeus,” “ Joshua,” etc. 
—all great and noble works, though none of 
them attained the fame and the distinction of 
the “ Messiah.” But at last, what with ex¬ 
cessive work and a natural weakness of the 
eyesight, which he inherited from his mother, 
total blindness fell upon the giant, and he 
became as helpless as a child. He was 
couched by one or two eminent surgeons 
without any alleviation of his ailment, and he 
was forced unwillingly to resign himself to the 
conviction that his blindness was complete 
and incurable. Handel’s indomitable spirit, 
however, knew no rest. He was determined 
to keep up his work and his labours as long as 
life lasted, and directly he attained the con¬ 
sciousness of his incurable state, he made 
arrangements for doing so. 

Being unable, now that he could no longer 
see, to conduct his oratorios himself, or rather 
single-handed, he sent for his amanuensis, 


Smith, who at that time was travelling in 
France, in order that he might be of assist¬ 
ance to him during the oratorio performances 
in Lent. Smith came post-haste from abroad, 
and the general public, who had heard ol 
Handel’s affliction and expected to see no 
more of him again, were astonished to behold 
him led into the hall, and to witness him seat 
himself at the organ, which he proceeded to 
play to perfection.' The oratorio which was 
being performed was “ Samson.” In spite of 
Handel’s moral energy the audience could 
not listen untroubled to the song of the sight¬ 
less Hercules of the Hebrews, in which he 
gave utterance to his infinite and irremediable 
grief, “Total eclipse; no sun! no moon!” 
Then it was that they saw the mighty master 
who was at the organ grow pale and tremble, 
and, when he was led blind and helpless to 
the front of the platform before the audience, 
many of those present were so forcibly affected 
that they dissolved in tears, and wept in 
sympathy and in company with the great 
musician who stood before them. 

This period of darkness and trial in the life 
of Handel was protracted during six years. 
The last performance he ever attended was 
that of the “ Messiah,” on April 5, 1759, at 
which he played the organ. After returning 
home from this performance he went to bed, 
never to rise again. Seized with a mortal 
exhaustion, and feeling that his last hour was 
come, he retained consciousness sufficient to 
indicate the disposition of some necessary 
business arrangements, and afterwards fell 
asleep. 

It had been for years past his constant 
prayer that he might die on a Good Friday, 
in order, as he phrased it, “ that he might 
hope to meet liis good God, his sweet 
Lord and Saviour, on the day of His resurrec¬ 
tion.” April 13 was the day of his death, 
the year 1759. A public funeral, attended 
by upwards of three thousand persons, fol¬ 
lowed his body to Westminster Abbey, where 
he was interred with extraordinary solemnity, 
and now sleeps with the great of the English 
nation. 
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CHAP. III. 

A PTAIN 
Tor¬ 
rance 
made no 
mistake 
when he 
spoke of 
the great 
beauty of 
Kathleen 
Mount- 
ford’s 
moth er, 
and of its 
repro¬ 
duction 
in the 
girl her¬ 
self. 

Mrs. 
Mount- 

ford was under twenty, when she became 
a wife. She was a poor, but well-born 
Irish girl, named Kathleen Dillon, whom 


Mr. Mountford met when he was past 
forty, and regarded by all his friends as 
a confirmed bachelor. After a very short 
acquaintance the two were married, and 
he proved a most devoted and indulgent 
.husband to the young wife who was less 
than half bis own age. 

Mrs. Mountford was proud of her con¬ 
quest and truly loved her husband, but 
she was of an impetuous and somewhat 
wilful disposition. She would often take 
advantage of Mr. Mountford’s almost 
unlimited indulgence, and liked to show 
that she had only to ask and to have, 
or to have without the asking’, whatever 
she set her mind upon, whether wisely 
or otherwise. In time, however, Mr. 
Mountford realised that he might be 
more truly kind in refusing, than in 
granting some of his wife’s demands, 
and that her real happiness would be 
best furthered by the exercise of his own 
sober judgment. Then followed a sort 
of struggle for mastery. Mrs. Mount¬ 
ford had been so long used to follow 
the bent of her own will, that she chafed 


under the slightest opposition. Some¬ 
times when her silence led Mr. Mount¬ 
ford to think that she agreed with him, 
she would take the first opportunity of 
setting his orders at defiance. If he 
showed displeasure, she would try him 
sorely by keeping out of his sight, or 
when in it, answering only by mono¬ 
syllables and resolutely declining to 
share in anything he might propose. 

Probably Mrs. Mountford punished 
herself quite as much as she did her 
husband. For, with her lively disposition 
and impetuosity of temper, such a state 
of things was no light trial. A few 
hours of it, and her lovely face would 
look like that of a troubled child. Her 
eyes would fill with tears, her lips would 
tremble, and she would look at her 
husband with an expression half penitent, 
half reproachful, as if mutely asking— 

u How can you be so cruel and treat 
my little faults so seriously ? I am only 
a. child compared with one who is so 
wise as you.” 

One pleading pitiful look from those 
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wonderful eyes, and Mr. Mountford was 
certain to yield unconditionally. His 
arms would be extended, the young wife 
would fly to them, and as he clasped her 
to his breast, she would sob out com¬ 
plaints of his unkindness. 

“You know I never want to vex you, 
Kenneth,” she would say. “ But I am 
just a spoiled child, and you have helped 
to make me worse. You will have to be 
ever so patient with me, and you know 
you ought to be, because you are older 
and so very wise. When you were so 
cross and looked grave, I felt perfectly 
crushed. Oh, Kenneth, how could you 
be so hard ? ” 

Mr. Mountford might conscientiously 
feel that he had been anything but cross 
or harsh, considering that his wife had 
deliberately disobeyed commands which 
were wholly for her own good. He 
might be certain that he was the injured 
party, that he ought to insist on obedi¬ 
ence to his will, especially when it in¬ 
volved no privation worth the name. 
But his intense love for his wife made 
him as wax in her hands, and while 
conscious that he had right on his side, 
he was full of remorse at the thought of 
having pained a creature so loving and 
beautiful, and so like a child in her 
wilfulness. 

After such an outbreak there would 
be peace for a time. Home would be a 
little heaven, blessed too, at length, with 
music of a kind unknown in paradise, 
that of a baby voice. 

The birth of Kathleen, which did not 
take place until three years after her 
parents’ marriage, brought added sun¬ 
shine to the home. Mr. Mountford had 
hoped for a son, but was more than 
satisfied with the baby daughter whose 
face was a reflection of her mother’s. 
Husband and wife were more devoted 
to each other than ever, and during 
Kathleen’s early days, Mrs. Mountford 
was willing to live more quietly, and 
gave herself up without regret to the 
new sweet cares her child had brought 
her. But when the little one was three 
and there was no further addition to her 
family, Mrs. Mountford began to resume 
her old life, and longed for pleasures 
outside the sphere of home. Not that 
she wearied of her little one, but her 
watchfulness over Kathleen only oc¬ 
cupied a small portion of her time, and 
she was incapable, owing to differences 
in tastes and education, of entering into 
many of her husband’s pursuits. 

Mr. Mountford was doubly indulgent, 
on account of the difference in age 
between himself and his wife. He was 
older than his years, she younger than 
hers, and he felt it alike a privilege and 
duty to give her every lawful pleasure 
natural to her youth, without considering 
himself in any way. 

Mrs. Mountford was a graceful, but 
somewhat daring rider, and her husband 
had delighted to mount her in fitting 
fashion. The horse she had ridden for 
a couple of years, met with an accident, 
became lame, and was condemned as 
unfit for her further use. A new one was 
bought, and she was full of admiration 
at its appearance, and eager to try if its 
other qualities equalled its looks. 

“ I shall try the new horse to-morrow 


morning, Kenneth,” she said. “He 
is rightly named Prince, for he is a 
magnificent animal. How good you 
are to replace poor Rajah with such 
another royal quadruped. You must 
have been sadly extravagant though, for 
1 am sure only a high price can have 
bought him.” 

Mrs. Mountford had risen from her 
seat and was about to rush towards her 
husband, in her usual impulsive fashion, 
and pay him for his gift by a shower of 
kisses. But a word stopped her on the 
way. 

“Never mind the price, darling. If 
Prince suits you, he will be well worth 
all I have paid for him. But you must 
not ride him for a day or two. His 
temper must be well tested before I 
trust my treasure on his back.” 

A shade of annoyance passed over 
Mrs. Mountford’s face and she answered 
quickly, “ Who so fit to test the horse’s 
temper as myself? You say he has been 
used to carrying a lady.” 

“They say so, from whom I bought 
him, dear, but horse-dealers have been 
known to conceal a fault which was 
not to be found out except on closer 
acquaintance. If you were less precious 
to me, I should be less careful of your 
safety, perhaps. Nay, I will not say 
that. I trust I should be incapable of 
exposing any human being to risk of 
life. I would rather peril my own.” 

“ But, Kenneth, you know how I can 
ride. When I was a mere child, my 
father would let me mount any horse he 
had, no matter what its temper, and 
say, ‘ If Kitty cannot ride him, no one 
can.’ I am not afraid either of Prince 
or for myself.” 

“ But I am afraid for you, my darling. 
Think now, if anything went wrong for 
want of precaution on my part, what 
would become of our child and me ? The 
light of my life would be extinguished.” 

Mr. Mountford looked at his wife with 
a world of honest love in his eyes, but 
his voice trembled at the bare thought 
of such a misfortune as his words 
suggested. 

“No fear, Kenneth. I can manage 
the horse well enough, and I mean to 
try.” 

She answered with a glance of 
defiance, in no way moved by the tender 
words, because they clashed with the 
indulgence of her own whim. 

“You shall try, dear, as soon as I am 
satisfied that you can do so with safety. 
And now come, darling, and pay me 
in your own sweet way for your new 
steed.” 

Mrs. Mountford, however, hung back, 
and with a little impatient toss of her 
head replied, “You know the old 
saying, Kenneth. * There are only two 
bad paymasters, those who pay in 
advance, and those who never pay at 
all.’ You must wait until Prince is 
mine, before you ask for his price from 
me.” 

“ I do not know how he can be more 
yours, seeing that I have paid for him.” 

“ He is yours no doubt, Kenneth. He 
will only be mine when I am permitted 
to use him.” 

“Which shall be as soon as-” 

began Mr. Mountford, but his wife did 


not wait for the rest of the sentence. 
Without even resuming her seat or 
holding further conversation with her 
husband, she swept from the room. If 
she had given one look behind her the 
sight of Mr. Mountford’s face might 
have moved her. It was so full of 
sorrow’, and all for herself. He might 
well have been angry, for he had spent 
a large sum to give her pleasure, and 
if he had bidden her stay her hand 
before taking possession of Prince, it 
w r as only to insure her safety, and she 
well knew this. 

There was bitter disappointment, too, 
for the loving husband. The pair had 
been so much more united of late, and 
consequently, far happier. Mrs. Mount- 
ford’s old wilfulness had apparently 
softened down, and she had manifested 
greater confidence in her husband’s 
judgment, and willingness to fall in 
with it. 

Even in this moment of renewed 
trouble, Mr. Mountford w'as chiefly 
anxious for his wife’s pleasure. 

It w'as the eve of the great meet at 
Hollingsby, and, as on the morning 
just described, the event of the season 
to which everyone was looking eagerly 
forwai'd. Mr. Mountford knew the 
keen delight with which his wife 
anticipated this gathering, and he had 
ever been proud to see her the centre 
of admiring eyes, as they rode to 
Hollingsby together. 

How disappointed she would be that 
the new' purchase had come too late 
for her to use. What could be done in 
the short time that remained ? Any¬ 
thing rather than she should not take 
her usual place. 

A few moments’ thought, and Mr. 
Mountford w’ent to his wife’s room to 
tell her of his plan. She was not there, 
or in the nursery, and one of the 
servants said, “Mrs. Mountford is out, 
sir. I don’t think she’s off the place, 
for she wasn’t dressed for a proper 
walk.” 

Mr. Mountford instinctively turned 
towards the stables and met his wife 
on the threshold. 

“ I have been looking at your new 
horse, Kenneth,” she said. “ He really 
improves on acquaintance, so far as 
appearance goes,” she added, with 
marked emphasis on the last words. 

Mr. Mountford noticed this, but made 
no comment. 

“ I have been thinking, dear, that you 
might ride my hunter to-morrow, and I 
will take the other horse which is as 
good in everything but looks.” 

“ I shall do nothing of the kind, 
Kenneth. I may be selfish, but I am 
not so selfish as to deprive you of your 
usual mount. I shall not accompany 
you to Hollingsby. Still I must not 
forget my manners. Thank you for 
offering me your animal.” 

Mrs. Mountford dropped a demure 
little curtsey, then turned towards the 
house without heeding whether her 
husband follow’ed or not. She had given 
him a fresh sting, she knew, but she 
was not in the mood to care for having 
hurt his feelings. As to the husband, 
how could he help being displeased ? 

“ She must take her own wilful way,” 


he decided. “ For once she shall punish 
herself, and I know it will be no light 
punishment for her to stay away from the 
meet to-morrow.” 

Accordingly, Mr. Mountford made no 
further allusion to the subject, and when 
the time came, he left the house after 
an affectionate farewell, to which his 
wife responded, as if she were perfectly 
contented to see him set out alone. He 
did not notice the look of determination 
in her face or the mischievous light in 
her eyes. He was only glad that there 
were neither tears nor reproaches. 

A few minutes after his departure, the 
new horse, saddled and ready for a 
lady’s use, was led round by the groom, 
and Mrs. Mountford appeared in riding- 
dress ready to mount it. 

“I beg your pardon, madam,” said 
the groom, touching his hat, “but are 
you sure there’s no mistake about 
taking this horse out ? I hope I know 
my place, but the master spoke so 
particular to me, and said the new 
horse was on no account to be ridden 
by anybody without his orders.” 

“ I am not anybody, James. I sup¬ 
pose you know that Prince has been 
bought specially for my use, and 
naturally Mr. Mountford would not wish 
it to be used by anyone else. We 
talked about the animal last night, and 
I told him I should try Prince this 
morning.” 

“ Of course, madam, you know best, 
and if you and my master settled it, no 
doubt it will be all right. Pie cannot 
blame me.” 

“ Why should you be blamed for doing 
as I tell you?” asked Mrs. Mountford* 
sharply. “Have you ever been found 
fault with for obeying me ? ” 

“No, madam. I would not have said 
a word, only the master was so very 
particular in giving the order. He 
seemed anxious to make sure of Prince’s 
temper by more than hearsay. And 
besides, I never knew him change his 
mind about any order he had given 
without letting me know, until now, and 
I’ve lived fifteen years with him.” 

“ When your master comes back you 
can ask him whether I told him or not, 
that I should ride Prince this morning, 
and see what he will say to you. Long 
service will hardly excuse your imper¬ 
tinence even in his eyes. When I join 
him at the appointed place, I will 
prepare him for your question.” 

“ I’ve done it,” said James, to a 
stable-boy who had listened open- 
mouthed to the conversation, wondering 
the while how anybody dared cross the 
mistress. 

“ She’ll do you no harm. Everybody 
says that she just flies up for a minute, 
and then it’s all over.” 

“ I didn’t mean that I was afraid of 
the mistress. I’m only afraid that after 
all, I’ve done wrong in letting her have 
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the new horse. I wish I’d locked the 
stable door and set my back against it, 
and shouted the master’s orders straight 
at her, instead of doing as she told me. 
I should be almost glad if she were to 
get a bit of a tumble, only it would hurt 
him worse than her.” 

In the meanwhile Mrs. Mountford 
was taking a roundabout route to 
Hollingsby, so as to approach the 
meeting-place by another entrance, and 
not to arrive until after her husband. 
She had some qualms of conscience, but 
Prince was so easy to ride and looked 
such a perfect animal, that the enjoy¬ 
ment was worth risking something for. 

“ Kenneth would feel angry at first, 
but—” and then a laugh followed the 
thought, as Mrs. Mountford looked back 
on the many occasions when the witchery 
of her ways, joined to his deep affection, 
had driven the cloud from his brow, and 
in place of fault-flnding, she had met 
with loving words and caresses. At the 
worst he would only preach a little, and 
she was used to that. He was the 
dearest, best of men, only anxious about 
her, and graver of speech and ways, as 
was natural to one about twenty years 
her senior. 

Mr. Mountford was answering in¬ 
quiries about his wife, and listening to 
regrets on account of her absence when 
a neighbour exclaimed, “ Why, Mount¬ 
ford, you said your wife was not coming. 
She is here, and what an animal she is 
riding. A beauty to look at, but, some¬ 
how I think I have seen him before, 
and-” 

The speaker hesitated, and Mr. 
Mountford hiding the surprise and in¬ 
dignation which agitated him, replied 
hastily, “ She.' has changed her mind 
and followed me. I hardly thought she 
would have trusted herself on her new 
horse, and she refused to take mine and 
let me ride another.” In an anxious 
w'hisper he added, “ I hope you know 
nothing against the animal. I had the 
best of characters with him, but he is 
untried so far as my ownership goes.” 

“ I really am not sure that I know the 
horse,” was the somewhat hesitating 
reply. “ In any case if I ever saw him 
before, he had a lady on his back, and 
with Mrs. Mountford’s perfect horse¬ 
manship, you can hardly be anxious. 
She can ride anything.” 

Mr. Mountford thanked the speaker 
and set out to join his wife. He was 
justly displeased, but displeasure was 
overborne by anxiety, and all he could 
think of was his wife’s safety. 

She saw him coming, and impelled by 
a spirit of mischief, evaded him again 
and again, showing off her horse and 
turning laughing glances at her friends, 
as if to invite them to share in her 
amusement. 

It would be useless to tell the thoughts 
which occupied Mr. Mountford’s mind. 
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He felt powerless. He would not say 
a w r ord which would betray the real 
state of the case. He would watch 
over his wilful darling and hope for 
the best. 

Later in the day that gay company 
saw a pitiful sight. A horse, with the 
bit between his teeth and a lady on his 
back, was tearing at breakneck speed 
towards one of the most dangerous spots 
at which a leap could be made. 

An agonised husband w ’as following 
as best he might, with the sense that 
only a miracle could save his wife from 
death. 

A little later still, and Mrs. Mountford 
lay a senseless heap on the other side 
of a barrier from which the most daring 
riders had thought it no shame to turn 
aside, and the horse was careering madly 
onward at his will. 

Mrs. Mountford was not killed, but 
beside several lesser injuries, there was 
one to the spine which rendered it im¬ 
probable that she would ever walk again. 
And what seemed almost more terrible 
to herself, her eyes had come in contact 
with an outstretching bough, and all the 
skill that could be brought to bear upon 
them, would neither preserve nor restore 
her sight. 

Mr. Mountford’s distress and self- 
reproach were sad to witness. It might 
have been thought that he had little 
cause to blame himself, seeing that he 
had striven to hedge his beautiful wife 
round from harm in every possible way. 
But true love makes, if it cannot find 
excuses for the faults of its object, and 
is willing to share the blame, though 
itself guiltless, and to endure the suffer¬ 
ing which is the result of them. 

Whilst Mrs. Mountford’s life was in 
danger her husband harassed himself 
with undeserved reproaches. 

“ Knowing her temperament as I did, 
I ought not to have left her. She is so 
young still, and what in the eyes of older 
people seems blamable, in hers was a 
girlish frolic to be laughed over and 
readily forgiven. I thought my orders 
to James were so positive that he would 
never dream of disobeying them, and 
that she would be unable to ride Prince 
if she thought of doing so. But I forget 
that whilst I was head and master she 
was mistress, and that I had never 
brooked disobedience to her orders. If 
I had only stayed at home to watch over 
her all would have been well. She 
might have been angry and pouted a 
little, but I could have borne these trifles 
as I had often done before.” 

One thought brought an additional 
sting with it. Mr. Mountford had 
ascertained by what arguments his wife 
had induced the groom to bring out 
Prince for her use, and he knew that it 
was by an implied falsehood she had 
succeeded. 

(To l)e continued.) 
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HILLSIDE FLOWERS. 

By ANNE BEALE. 


Come, and take me for your guide 
Up this steep hill’s windy side; 
Morning, in her early prime, 

Ever is the healthiest time 
For a wild walk, such as we 
Seek in buoyant ecstasy. 

Solitude and Nature are 
Pleasanter and dearer far 
Than the fellowship and noise 
Of the city’s bustling joys ; 
Pleasanter and dearer still 
Is the walk beside the hill 
With a friend who humbly loves 
Every living thing that moves. 
What a well-clad bank is here ! 
Cumbered with the daintiest gear, 
Nature’s unseen workmen leave 
All earth over as they weave. 
Bluebells drooping gracefully, 

Ever casting down the eye, 

With a pressure soft and meek, 
Kiss the hyacinth’s purple cheek. 
Waving in the wild breeze free, 

The clustering wood-anemone 


Gently heaves her spotless breast 
At the wooing of the west. 

Lo ! the last blue violet 
To her sweet life clinging yet, 

With a lingering primrose shed 
Tears upon their dying bed : 

“Spring is passing,” they would say, 
“Summer chases her away.” 

But amid their broad leaves peep, 
Just awakening from sleep, 

Tiny birds’-e)^es, azure-bright, 

And the star-like daisy white. 

See the }^oung fern’s spear-like leaf 
Towering like a warrior-chief; 

And, as higher up we go, 

Watch the wild furze-bushes blow, 
Guarding well their golden flower 
In a labyrinthine bower. 

Round them, with more liberal heart, 
See the crimson clover start, 

With the yellow buttercup, 

Generously yielding up 

Portions of the good things given 

To the earth by bounteous Heaven. 



In spite of the inroads of American demo¬ 
cracy, in spite of the levelling tendencies of 
the Midland Railway, there still exists in rail¬ 
way travel in this country three classes— 
first, second, and third. The question is, 
‘•'By which class do you generally travel?” 
Naturally you don’t like to say, or else perhaps 
if it is on the Metropolitan Railway, you 
explain that in short journeys like these, it is 
hardly worth while going first; or if it is on 
the .Scotch express, you say, “For long 
journeys you find the third just as comfortable, 
the first is so stuffy ! ” or if a feme sole , “ You 
always go third, you feel so much safer with 
common people.” It is only the rich as a rule 
that tell the truth in these cases. “ Oh, yes, 
we go third, it is so much cheaper! ” Well, 
there is no doubt it is, and especially now that 
the carriages are so clean and cushioned, and 
everyone so well behaved and polite, and the 
smoking class, male and female, are shut up 
apart and labelled dangerous, and a city of 
refuge is provided in each train for “ladies 
only,” an inane class apparently, whose sole 
point is that they are ladies, and nothing else ; 
so to avoid natural mistakes, drawn from their 
appearance and conversation, they wisely enter 
a properly labelled carriage. 


WHO IS NUMBER ONE? 

Let me however explain that your delicacy 
in replying to my question arose from its 
ambiguity; for it referred to your journey 
through life, and not to a casual travel by 
rail. 

There is no doubt we all like travelling first 
class; for in this case it is no question of 
expense, merely of precedence. Travelling 
through life in this class is pleasant: it is 
dignified, it is luxurious, you can go to sleep 
in it, you get every attention : porters and 
guards vie in waiting upon you, and all this is 
very nice. But (oh ! these objectionable “buts ”) 
it is not your class if you are a true woman ; it 
is not your class if you have a true mind ; it is 
not your class if you are a true neighbour; and 
above all it is not your class if you are a true 
Christian. You must not, if you would be a 
worthy woman, ever travel first class, it is not 
for you. May I go second ? Well, that is 
better, but it is not best. When thou art 
bidden to a feast, thou art not to take the 
highest place or thou wilt, ere long, be made 
with shame to take the lowest. The highest 
place is bespoke—it is the master’s But then 
thou must not take the second seats either. 
These are not thine. Whose then are they ? 
They are thy neighbours. Where then is 


mine, if indeed I have a seat at all ? Thine is 
the lowest or the third class. Here must thou 
sit during the journey only. When it is over, 
then will the Master say to them who have 
travelled through life third-class, Well done! 
Come up hither ! And then shalt thou be 
first, for thou shalt be His. 

Is the parable understood ? Yes. Is it 
accepted ? Well, that depends. It does not 
do to be too mean-spirited, to go down too 
low. No, it does not. You are not asked, 
nor is it your place to step into the cattle 
trucks, you are only asked to travel third class. 
That is to say, your Master first, your 
neighbour second, yourself third. Is that 
right ? I suppose so. Ah ! it is not an easy 
lesson, is it ? and there was a touch of reality 
in that “ I suppose so,” that makes you a true 
and truthful woman. 

But let us be clear about the true relation of 
egoism and altruism. We do not want to 
play on sentiment with pretty words, but to 
enforce truth. The truth then is, that 
although the above is the right order for travel 
through life’s journey, for spring of action, for 
word and thought, there is a sense, and a very 
important sense, in which egoism becomes 
not a vice but a virtue, and a much needed one. 
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Not, however, for ease, not for dignity, but for 
rightly occupying our place in the third class. 

In fact, we cannot be truly altruistic, or think 
of others, unless we have first been truly 
egoistic, and thought of ourselves. Consider 
our spiritual position. If in danger, if needing 
a Saviour, we cannot hold out the rope to 
others till we have proved its virtues ourselves, 
and the grip of a drowning man on a life-buoy 
is very egoistic indeed ; care for others does not 
come in till personal safety is assured; and 
then he need never consider himself again. 
But there is more than this, and I trust I 
shall be understood in insisting upon it. We 
owe a personal duty to ourselves t'hat is more 
than altruism, and is never to be sacrificed 
for it. 

The first question at the judgment-seat, as 
in the Garden of Eden, is not “ What hast thou 
done ? ” but, “ Where,” or “ What art thou ? ” 

“ What we are ” is more than all we may have 
done for our neighbour. For clearly it is the root 
—the other but a fruit. Our personal character 
indeed constitutes the best service we can 
render to others. To go through this world 
clothed in the graces of true Christian woman¬ 
hood is no small service to mankind. Those 
who put their neighbour first before their 
own character will come not very far wrong 
in the end. For it is a wrong to bear false 
witness for your neighbour, as it is against 
him. 

“This above all, to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

Every man is first of all custodian over 
himself. This is the one treasure confided 
to him from birth. Let personal character 
then be seen to, and indeed, as we have said, 
it is those who must know their own high 
calling that are readiest to take the lowest 
place. 

A girl expects a good time now, and 
nothing more nor less; she knows her father 
(Ang.) or poppa (U.S.A.) has no end of 
money, though he does keep mother (Ang.), 
or momma (U.S.A.) so tight. Anyhow, she 
will make him stump up till, and including, 
her marriage-day; when she will say “ Cor- 
ban,” and bid him an easy farewell. It is 
not only men that are “self-made” nowa¬ 
days, but women as well, and remarkably 
badly made they are too. They remind one 
of the blustering New York magnate, who 
was very fond of telling everyone he had 
made himself entirely ; until a friend observed : 
“ I am not surprised to hear it, and you have 
relieved the Almighty of a great respon¬ 
sibility.” 

The self-made English girl is a portent. 
She is a devout and consistent worshipper 
of self, whom she lives to please. She is 
neither tender, loving, retiring, nor domestic. 
She is not much like a woman, and not very 
like a man, but a sort of selfish “neuter.” 
She is ever on the wing, from one haunt of 
pleasure to another. She is up in the latest 
“ argot,” nothing is sacred to a sapper or self- 
made girl. She revels in forbidden subjects; 
she has neither thrift nor industry, but plenty 
of meanness. She does not marry young, 
for men do not care to many self-made 
girls, and when she does marry it is for 
money and not for love. Her after-life we’ll 
leave. All my readers, I am sure, recognise 
this elegant and attractive picture, and per¬ 
haps its painter; whose method appears to 
be, plenty of colour laid on with a palette 
knife. I am afraid it is too realistic to be 
quite real. I don’t know this self-made girl 
personally, so am not perhaps qualified to 
speak; but perhaps my readers do, so they 
can say if it is sketched from life, and coloured 
afterwards, or if the whole thing is evolved 
from a corrupt consciousness. 

But caricatures apart, there is quite enough 


in the spirit that is abroad to render the 
question at the head of this article needed. 
We agree about the need of personal cha¬ 
racter and our duty towards ourselves, but 
this settled, what is the answer to our ques¬ 
tion from the hearts of our readers ? Do we 
not all agree that the right order is, God first, 
neighbour second, and self third. But how 
many of us carry it out ? Oh ! what a secret 
of undiscovered happiness lies here. Is life 
worth living? “Yes,” says a third-class 
traveller, “if you make it better worth 
living for others.” What a narrow life a sel¬ 
fish life is! People call Christians narrow; 
but the one who is narrow can hardly be 
termed a Christian, at any rate, she is no 
disciple of her Master’s. 

Caring for others before oneself brings its 
own reward in the way in which practical 
unselfishness widens, deepens, and beautifies 
the character. But, “ who is my neighbour,” 
is a question that is still asked in spite of the 
sublime answer the inquiring lawyer received 
so long ago. 

Everyone that you can help is a neighbour; 
and this, when thought over, includes every¬ 
one in the world but yourself. This is “ a 
neighbour; ” your neighbour consists of such 
as you are specially called in one way or 
another to care for. But how can you help 
your neighbour? Well, we will explain, 
always hoping that all these questions are 
not the offspring of mere curiosity, or polite¬ 
ness, but show a real desire to learn. First, 
as we have said, by your own character, what 
you are. There are three ways we help one 
another, and this is the order. By what we 
are, by what we do, by what we say ; and 
the first is greatest. If your own character 
is worthy of your Master, of His high calling, 
of your great advantages and careful training, 
of yourself, it is an untold help to others; 
many a girl has been saved by the beacon life 
of her friend or sister, and many and many 
a man. Oh ! that women knew, and rightly 
used their illimitable influence over men. If 
girls only grasped their enormous power over 
young men, they could consecrate themselves 
to the task of elevating their whole standard 
of life in a way never yet attempted. A girl 
betrays her sex, betrays her position, gives 
away her advantages when she descends to 
the level of the man. She is above him, 
she ought to keep above him ; and it is she 
that ought ever to lead him upward and on¬ 
ward. Not by cant phrases of sickly forma¬ 
lism, not by eccentric parade of outward piety, 
not by compassing a whole village to make 
one proselyte; but in the steady selflessness 
of a Christ-modelled life, in the bright cheer¬ 
fulness and unconscious grace of an emanci¬ 
pated soul, in the high nobility of a purified 
spirit, in the loving earnestness of a sym¬ 
pathetic heart. These are not high-flown 
phrases, but realised truths in many a girl’s 
life, who has found the secret power that 
third-class travellers receive. 

Once the girls of England are imbued with 
this spirit, a moral reformation is begun on a 
scale never before seen. I do not think any 
girl really knows the power of her unconscious 
influence. We always overrate the value of 
our direct efforts, and undervalue or ignore 
the immense powers of the life. Practice ever 
did and ever will go further than precept, and 
men are so sick of words! But this is not 
the only way we can help our neighbour. 
Our acts come next—what we do, and this 
includes all work of any sort done for others. 
Of course at this point we at once think of 
the poor, and visions of slums arise, and one- 
roomed families in grimy squalor. The poor ! 
Yes, by all means; they are always your 
neighbours wherever you live, and darkest 
England has not yet been emancipated 'by 
General Booth, though he has done his 
share. 


But did you ever ask yourself about the 
poor rich ? Have they no needs ? Are their 
aims so high, are their lives so happy, do they 
all travel third class, that you think they 
cannot need help ? Alas ! they do, and when 
rightly offered they are very grateful for it. I 
never can make out whether it is harder for a 
pauper or a millionaire to enter the kingdom 
of heaven. Certainly the Bible seems to say 
the rich, but then there were no such horrid, 
hopeless depths of poverty in Palestine as our 
nineteenth-century civilisation has now suc¬ 
ceeded in producing in the richest city in the 
world. You could find no East End of 
London in the cities of Galilee or the streets 
and lanes of Jerusalem. Poverty there was 
and to spare, but it lacked that horrible soul¬ 
crushing character it has to-day. 

Definite work for others is helpful and 
healthful, and when there are families of girls 
all provided with daily bread, we are glad to 
see the spare ones engaged in settled philan¬ 
thropy of some sort. Let it not be pursued, 
however, to the point of making us selfishly 
unselfish; so absorbed in our own groove 
that we have scant time to spare to light 
or warm the house with our presence, scant 
sympathy for any work outside our own, 
and scant courtesy for anyone that interrupts 
us in it. 

Let us, too, first seek that work that lies 
to our hand. AVe need not look across two 
continents to find our neighbour in far Cathay. 
The good Samaritan did not go with a train 
of camels to Persia to find his. No, you only 
need to put on your thick boots, your plain 
jacket, and old hat, and perhaps your eye¬ 
glasses and walk round the corner, and there 
you are. 

All this and more is for the unmanned. 
The married hardly need it. Their work is 
already too great and sublime to need to 
seek outside duties. Theirs is the solemn 
duty of guarding and educating the England 
of the twentieth century. Man*iage has a 
great moral influence. An engaged girl may 
usurp the first class, but she very soon changes 
as she learns unselfishness, self-abnegation, 
and gains with it moral power. Still she has 
the neighbour, at any rate—her husband it may 
be; he, poor man, is not as good as he should 
be. I need not enter into details about the 
treatment needed in such a case, you will find 
it all in 1 St. Peter iii. 

Lastly, we can help our neighbour by word. 
In exalting the life, let us not depreciate the 
word spoken in season ; that apple of gold in 
a silver frame, how good it is. How often it 
has been the turning-point of a life. And yet 
it may not be our word that does it. Peter 
repented and wept bitterly at the voice of the 
cock, and yet it was not the cock’s crow, 
but the Master’s look that accompanied it, 
that broke his heart. Our words are often 
as senseless and powerless in themselves as 
the cock’s crow ; though we may flap our 
wings bravely, and perched on platform or 
pulpit eminence, succeed in making no small 
noise; enough, perhaps, to waken sleepers, 
but scarcely to break hearts. Spurgeon, in 
his inimitable way, has touched upon this 
incident in some such words as these, speak¬ 
ing of our efforts : “ Crow on then, poor bird, 
and rest assured that when your crow is 
according to the Master’s will, His look will 
not be wanting to break the heart thou hast 
aroused.” 

So much then for the second-class travel¬ 
lers; but, after all, Christianity is not philan¬ 
thropy, though philanthropy is the half of 
Christianity. There is the ’first table of the 
law as well as the second; and the first puts 
the Master first, and the second puts the 
neighbour second, and this is ever the right 
order. 

It is so easy for women to put Christ first; 
they have much in common in every way. 


COUSIN MONA. 
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The Christian graces are nearly all of a 
feminine order, the sterner virtues are not so 
insisted on. The position of woman in the 
gospels is unique, and it was to women 
Christ ever turned when needing rest and 
comfort. He too had very special ways with 
women. Worrying women he rebukes, as the 
mother of John and James. Widows, and 
all in sorrow he comforts and soothes, workers 
he teaches and instructs. Poor Martha seems 
in her zeal and flurry at the honour of enter¬ 
taining the Saviour, to have buried grace, 
mercy and peace in her dinner dishes. Not 
so when she served later on in .St. John xii. 2. 
There was no worry then; she had learned 
not to work less, but to rest more. 

He comforts the wretched woman, He 


pardons the sinful woman, He rewards the 
waiting woman. 

Both Mary and Martha put the Master 
first, the one in the inner, and the other in 
the outer life, and what is wanted now, is the 
union of both in the readers of these lines. The 
ministry of women is still the most heavenly 
thing on earth, and the best earthly thing 
in heaven. Let there be then no ambiguity 
about the answer to the question—Who is 
number one ? When the master has His 
place all the servants get theirs, and all 
service becomes divine. Where He is first 
a cup of cold water has an eternal value ; 
where He is first, Mary’s ointment has an 
undying fragrance, and down through the 
ages of time, throughout the whole world, 


what she did is told for a memorial of her, 
for, “ She did what she could.” This is true 
immortality, and there is not a reader of 
these pages so humble and obscure but her 
name may be an everlasting fragrant flower 
in the king’s garden, if her life, her acts, her 
words, are transfigured by these three words, 
“ For His Sake.” 

Some twelve years ago, I got a letter from 
my brother in China who died a few days 
after he wrote it, and these were the last lines 
he ever penned to me, 

“No service in itself is small , 

Or great though earth it fill ; 

But that is small that seeks its own, 
And great that does God’s will.” 


COUSIN MONA. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Little Miss Muffet.” etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE NEW HOME. 

“Let us yield to our fortune and meet it 
with fortitude.’’— Herodotus. 


hedge of tall holly shut out all view of 
the road. It was not an enlivening 
prospect, and I drew back with a shiver. 
I hen I remembered the empty room 
where Cousin Mona had said my piano 
could stand, and I set out on a tour of 
inspection. 

There was only one other room a little 
lower down the passage, and it was locked, 
but I managed with some difficulty to 
turn the rusty key. It was much larger 
than my bedroom, and had two windows, 
one looking over the front garden and 
the holly hedge, and the other, to my 
delight, commanded a view of the road, 
and in the distance a faint grey line, 
which I knew was the sea. In summer 
how pleasant it would be to sit by that 
window and look down that shady road 
towards the town ; just round that corner, 
and alittle to the right, was Hazel Cottage, 
then as I remembered Mrs. Redford’s in¬ 
vitation I felt insensibly cheered, and 
turned my attention with renewed interest 
to my new domain. 

It had the damp chilliness of an un¬ 
inhabited room, and had evidently been 
used as a place for lumber. There was 
a small deal table pushed up against the 
wall, and an old brown rocking-chair, 
with the paint worn off; a big packing- 
case with a few odds and ends, and some 
mouldy straw, completed the stock of 
furniture. 

I sat down and gravely considered the 
situation. I made up my mind at once 
that no piano could be put into that room 
until it had been properly aired and 
cleaned; the floor must be scrubbed 
and the windows also ; at the present 
moment they were festooned with cob¬ 
webs, and there was a fusty, sweet un¬ 
pleasant odour in the room, as though 
apples had been kept there. 

I determined to take Mrs. Redford 
into confidence; she seemed such a brisk, 
capable little body, that I felt sure she 
could help me. Very probably I should 
have to scrub the floor myself, but this 
did not daunt me. I was far more afraid 
of ennui than of work. I felt soberly 
elated at the notion of having two rooms 
for my own use ; then I remembered 
winter was coming, and my face fell. I 
could not expect Cousin Mona to provide 


me with afire, and how was I to practise 
and study in the cold. I gave up the 
solution of this problem at present, and 
went quietly downstairs. The study 
door stood open as I passed, and Martha 
was on her knees polishing the grate, so 
I ventured to peep in. 

It was a long low room, like the one 
we had supped in last night, but it was 
far more comfortable, the walls were 
lined with bookshelves to the ceiling, and 
a solid-looking writing-table occupied 
the middle of the room. Two. comfor¬ 
table easy-chairs were drawn up before 
the fireplace, and a window at either 
end gave a pleasant cross light. 

I had no wish that Martha should see 
me, so I stole into the dining-room. To 
my surprise some folding-doors were 
open—I had not perceived them the 
previous night—and I found myself in 
a small sitting-room, with a round table, 
a couch, and an easy-chair or two. The 
furniture was wofully shabby, but had 
evidently been disposed to the best 
advantage. The carpet was almost 
threadbare, and the window-curtains 
had been carefully darned ; but they 
were spotlessly clean, and a great bowl 
of dark red chrysanthemums with brown 
autumnal leaves gave an air of refine¬ 
ment to the room. 

I looked out of the dining-room window 
—there was a small ragged lawn, with 
a few black flower-beds—and beyond, a 
long strip of kitchen garden with fruit- 
trees. But it all looked painfully neg¬ 
lected ; as though no one took interest 
in it. I began to feel depressed again 
as I set out for my walk ; but the fresh 
air and exercise helped me to exorcise 
the enemy. I stood at the gate for a 
moment to reconnoitre. I was in a 
country road, which in summer must 
be very pleasant and shady, but the 
trees were nearly bare now. There were 
several other houses standing back in 
their gardens like the “ Hermitage,” but 
they were larger and looked better cared 
for. After a moment's hesitation I went 
in the direction of the town. I wanted to 
look at the sea, and I rightly thought that 
I should find some road that would bring 
me to the beach. The shops were still 
closed as I walked through the town, and 



SLEPT heavily, like 
a worn-out child, 
and woke up in the 
faint grey light of a 
November morn¬ 
ing, with that cu¬ 
rious blank feeling 
of lost identity that 
sometimes comes 
to one, on first open¬ 
ing one’s eyes in a 
strange place. For 
a moment I felt 
completely bewil¬ 
dered, then came 
chilling recollec¬ 
tions. I was in my 
new home, and to¬ 
day I was to take 
up the threads of 
my new life. 

I Jay for a little 
while ruminating 
with bitter pas¬ 
sivity, over the 
changes and 
chances that had brought me to Crom- 
lord; then as the light became more 
distinct, I caught sight of the illuminated 
text, “Thy God hath commanded thy 
strength ; ” it was as though a ray of sun¬ 
light had suddenly pierced the gloom. 

Yes—it was childish to lie there be¬ 
wailing my hard lot, and adding fuel to 
my misery. Early as it was it would be 
better to dress myself and go out, at 
least I had the blessing of freedom, and 
could wander about at my own sweet 
will. 

“ Heaven helps those who help them¬ 
selves,” I thought, as I sprang from my 
bed and commenced my toilet. Before 
I had finished I heard Martha creep 
down-stairs as though she feared to 
disturb me. 

It was still early when I opened my 
window. My room was in the front of 
the house, and overlooked the big bed, 
and the unswept shrubbery paths. A 
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I was just crossing the little green on my 
way to the parade, when I came suddenly 
upon Mr. Redford. He was in a striped 
cricketing-coat, and had his towels over 
his arm. He stood still and regarded 
me with amazement. 

“You are out early, Miss Gordon. 
Do you always indulge in a constitutional 
before breakfast ? 1 have been haying 

my morning dip. You have no idea 
what an appetite it gives one ; but the 
water is getting awfully cold.” 

“ Yes, and you must not stand talking 
to me,” and then he nodded and 
vanished. I could see him running up 
the town as though his life depended on 
it, and I went on mentally refreshed by 
the encounter. I liked Mr. Redford ! I 
had taken a fancy to him from the first, 
he was so kind and friendly; one felt 
insensibly that he was a good man, and 
a thorough gentleman. 

The tide was just going down, and 
there was a strip of wet sand to be seen. 

A cold grey light was over everything, 
the Esplanade with its deserted shelters 
looked inexpressibly dreary, a.nd there 
was not even a fisherman in sight; only 
the keels of upturned boats and black 
lobster-pots, and a coil of ropes. 

I walked as far as I dared, and then 
I turned back, and went rapidly in 
the direction of Upper Cromford. As I 
passed Hazel Cottage, I heard someone 
tap at the window, and the next moment 
it was thrown up, and there was Mrs. 
Redford smiling at me with her boy in 
her arms ; she looked prettier than ever 
in the morning light; she was making 
her boy shake his dimpled fist at me, and 
her husband was laughing at them both. 
What a charming family picture ; and 
how happy they all seemed. It. was 
impossible not to be cheered by it. I 
was quite in a glow by the time I reached 
the “ Hermitage.” Martha opened the 
door to me with grim disapproval on her 
hard weather-beaten face. “ They are 
at breakfast,” she said curtly, as I 
flung down my hat and jacket on the 
table. 

Cousin Mona gave me a little nod as 
I entered. 

“I am afraid your coffee is rather 
cold, Rufa,” she said drily. “ Breakfast 
is always ready at half-past eight, 
perhaps it will be as well to remember 
that in future.” 

“I am very sorry,” I returned, 
reddening at her reproving tone.. “I 
am afraid I forgot the time, but I will be 
more careful another morning.” 

Cousin Everard had not looked up 
from his letters, and did not seem aware 
of my presence. Towards the end ot 
breakfast he roused himself and looked 
across at his sister. 

“ I shall be quite ready for you by ten, 
Mona,” and then he blinked his eyes 
slowly in my direction. “Oh, to be 
sure, I quite forgot Francis’ daughter,” 
he muttered. “ I fear you will find us dull 
people. What is to be done with the 
girl, Mona, while you are copying those 
papers.” 

He spoke in rather a fretful tone as 
though my presence were an injury, but 
Mona hastened to soothe him. 

“ Rufa is quite old enough to take 
care of herself. You need not trouble 
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your head about her, Everard. I have 
told her that we are busy people.” 

“Yes, indeed,” I returned eagerly. 
For she was looking at me in a pleading 
way, as though begging me to endorse 
her words “I shall have plenty to 
occupy me. I must unpack; and then 
one always likes to explore a new place, 
and there are a hundred things that I 
can do.” 

“Oh, that’s well,” he returned, 
gathering up his papers and shuffling 
towards the door. In the morning light 
both brother and sister looked older and 
greyer. Directly he had left the room, 
Cousin Mona said apologetically— 

“You must not mind his little ways, 
Rufa. He has had a bad night, so any 
trifle puts him -out ; he fears that your 
living with us will make a difference in 
our habits, though I have assured him 
over and over again that I shall help him 
as much as ever. You will be left to 
yourself a great deal, I am afraid. I 
generally write for him most of the 
morning, and in the afternoon there are 
my poor people ; and-” But I inter¬ 

rupted her. 

“Cousin Mona,” I said earnestly, 

“ indeed I understand, please do not let 
Cousin Everard regard me in the light of 
a burden. I will not interfere with him 
or you either,” and then I told her of my 
invitation for the afternoon. 

She looked at me in a hesitating 
manner. 

“The Redfords are very respectable 
people,” she returned ; “ there can be no 
objection to your visiting them ; you will 
not expect me to ask them here,” she con¬ 
tinued nervously. ‘ ‘Everard does not care 
for visitors, he thinks them interruptions. 
Mr. Scott is the only one he tolerates, but 
then we are so used to him.” 

“Mr. Scott!” I echoed, a little dis¬ 
dainfully, but Cousin Mona was piling 
up the breakfast plates and took no 
notice of my petulance. 

I did not offer to assist her ; I was 
out of humour with my surroundings. 
How was I to live in such an atmosphere ? 
my cousin Everard was a selfish, hypo¬ 
chondriacal book-worm ; and Cousin 
Mona was only his pale shadow. As I 
went up to my room, I felt a passionate 
sense of antagonism and resentment 
against them both. Neither of them 
wanted me; I was only in their way. 
What distorted sense of duty had induced 
them to offer me this meagre and grudg¬ 
ing hospitality ? 

I calmed down after a time, and set to 
work unpacking and arranging my be¬ 
longings, but first I made my bed, and 
dusted the room. When in the course 
of the morning Martha toiled up, I saw 
a faint approval on her face. “You 
have learnt hands are for work then, 
miss,” she said bluntly. “Young folks 
are generally more for muddling than 
tidying,” and with this oracular speech 
she withdrew. 

When I had finished I sat down and 
wrote to Joyce. I gave vent to my 
powers of sarcasm, and treated her to a 
graphic and highly-coloured sketch of 
my surroundings. I did not tone down 
or soften any of the details. When I 
think of that hard unkindly description 
of my new home, I still feel bitterly 


repentant. No wonder poor Joyce cried 
profusely over it, and made herself quite 
miserable at the thought of my wretched¬ 
ness. 

I had only just finished my letter when 
the dinner-bell sounded, and I had to 
take my place at the table. Cousin Mona 
asked me a little anxiously how I had 
spent the morning, but my answer seemed 
to satisfy her. I wondered if all my meals 
were to be taken in this fashion—a few 
curt questions and monosyllabic answers 
only breaking the silence. I was just 
leaving the room when Cousin Mona’s 
voice recalled me. 

“ I am just going over to Stansted to 
see a sick woman,” she said hastily. “ I 
was wondering if you would care to ac¬ 
company me.” This invitation somewhat 
surprised me, but I excused myself on 
the plea that it would make me late for 
my engagement with Mrs. Redford. A 
shade crossed her face at my refusal, 
but she said nothing more, and my con¬ 
science rather pricked me for my un¬ 
graciousness. I know now that she 
would have been glad of my company, 
and thankful for a little break in the 
monotony of those long solitary walks to 
Stansted, but in my youthful selfishness, 
no such idea occurred to me. How was 
I to guess that in her shy awkwardness 
she was making friendly overtures which 
I was slow to take. 

As I dressed myself, I saw her walk 
down to the gate looking like a sister of 
charity, in her long grey cloak, and little 
close black bonnet. I found out after¬ 
wards that this was her normal costume, 
and that unless the weather were hot she 
seldom varied it. 

I watched her until she was out of 
sight, and then with a sense of relief I 
set out for my walk. 

Punctually at the appointed hour I 
arrived at Hazel Cottage, and a trim 
little maid ushered me into the small 
drawing-room, and told me that her 
mistress would be with me in a few 
minutes. 

I found plenty of amusement in ad¬ 
miring the various knick-knacks, and 
photos that embellished the room, and 
which were evidently wedding-presents, 
and I was deep in an album when Mrs. 
Redford entered, with her fine rosy- 
cheeked boy in her arms. 

“ I am so sorry to keep you waiting,” 
she exclaimed, a little breathlessly, “ but 
Boy had pulled my hair down, and I was 
obliged to put it up! Go to the lady, my 
pet. There—he has taken a fancy to 
you, and wants to sit in your lap. Isn’t 
he a great heavy fellow ? Are you fond 
of babies?” and she smiled at her own 
question, as she saw how thoroughly Boy 
and I understood each other. 

We had a grand game of romps, and 
then she sent him away, and bade me 
draw up a chair to the tea-table. 

“ Now we can be cosy, and have a 
nice talk,” she said, in her bright 
pleasant voice. “ I am dying to hear 
yourfirst impressions of the ‘ Hermitage! ’ 
Are you verj' dull, you poor thing!” 
And she listened in a delightfully sym¬ 
pathetic manner as I related my various 
experiences. 

When I consulted her about the empty 
room, she showed the liveliest interest, 


and assured me that she would help me 
as much as possible ; but she looked 
a little dubious when I announced my 
intention of scrubbing the floor myself. 

“ Why-do you not take Martha into 
your confidence,” she suggested. “ She 
is not a bad sort of woman, though she 
is a bit testy and cross-grained, i know 
her sister, she often does a day’s clean¬ 
ing here when Ann is busy; you might 
offer to relieve her of some of the lighter 
work ; dusting or washing up the break¬ 
fast things if she will clean the room, 
and carry up a scuttle of coals now and 
then. Ajfirc will be absolutely necessary 
by-and-by, and you must tell your cousin 
so—thank goodness, coals are tolerably 
cheap just now—and if you will excuse 
me for mentioning such a thing—Miss 
Gordon can easily repay herself out of 
the fifty pounds,” for in my youthful, 
unguarded way, I had already made 
Mrs. Redford my confidant. 

This piece of advice rather amazed 
me ; but I could not deny that the room 
would be useless to me without a fire, 
and when we had settled this point, I 
timidly hazarded the possibility of buying 
a carpet out of my ten-pound note. 

“ It can be quite a common one, a 
neat little square just to cover the centre 
of the room,” I went on, in a deprecating 
tone, “and I would stain the boards, so 
that it would look as nice as possible ; 
and a coat of paint would make the 
rocking-chair quite new, and with a 
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cloth on the deal table, and a piano, it 
would be quite comfortable.” 

Now at the mention of the ten-pound 
note, Mrs. Redford’s eyes began to 
sparkle, and I could see by the way she 
wrinkled up her forehead that she had 
some grand idea fermenting in her 
clever little brain. And I was right; 
for the moment I was silent she burst 
out— 

“ My dear child, what a wonderful 
coincidence. Did you notice that old 
house with green shutters, a little lower 
down the road; there is to be a sale 
there the day after to-morrow, and 
Howell wants me to buy an old brass- 
mounted bureau for him that is going 
for a mere song. I do so love sales 
and picking up bargains. Why should 
you not go with me and get your carpet 
and some curtains. You forgot them, 
and they will do more towards furnishing 
your loom than anything, and you must 
have another chair too, and some fire- 
irons. Perhaps Martha could let you 
have some, and an old fender. Just leave 
it to me; for five or six pounds we will 
have your attic as nice as possible; 
and if you want to hire a piano, you 
must go to Parker’s and mention my 
husband’s name, they are very civil, 
obliging people.” 

The good little creature talked on so 
breathlessly that I could hardly follow 
her. But as soon as I had grasped her 
ideas, I got quite excited. “If I only 
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knew Miss Gordon, I would offer to come 
and help you,” she continued wistfully. 
“ 1 have stained all our ow 7 n floors, and 
I am quite a handy carpenter. Do you 
think that Miss Gordon would make an 
exception in my favour?” but I could 
only shake my head rather sadly. My 
cousin’s peculiarities were still sealed 
mysteries to me. I could only thank 
Mrs.. Redford for her kindness, and 
piomise that I would hint at our wishes 
when a favourable opportunity occurred. 

“Well, you had better" begin by 
making friends with Martha,” she 
returned. “I suspect she is rather an 
authority at the ‘Hermitage.’” And 1 
resolved to act on this advice. If Martha 
proved surly and obdurate, I would 
invest in a scrubbing-brush and plenty of 
soft soap, and clean the room myself. 
But Mrs. Redford only laughed at me 
when I said this, and told me not to 
be a goose and spoil my hands, “for 
they are very pretty hands,” she con¬ 
tinued frankly, “and I like your long 
taper fingers far better than my own 
chubby ones. Howell always calls them 
baby-hands, because they are so soft and 
pin-cushioney. Oh, must you go ! ” for I 
had jumped up in rather a hurry. 

“ Never mind, we will have a good time 
at Park House on Thursday,” and then 
she kissed me in quite an affectionate 
manner, as though she liked me and we 
were old friends. 

(To be continued.) 



In Japanese Houses. 

Two features in Japanese houses would 
hardly be comfortable or pleasant to us resi¬ 
dents in Great Britain. The one is their 
openness to the weather, which however 
agreeable in the summer is scarcely relished 
in the cold months of the year by those 
accustomed to the warmth of the stove, or 
the cheerful heat of the open fireplace. 

The other feature is the mat. As an article 
of furniture the mat is economical, since its 
use dispenses with beds, chairs, lounges and 
very often tables. But being made of matted 
straw to the thickness of two inches or more, 
these mats have a tendency during the spring 
and in wet seasons to become musty and damp, 
whilst they form happy hunting-grounds for 
whole regiments of objectionable insects. 

Oranges Eightpence Each.— It was 
during the reign of James I. that oranges were 
lust imported into this country as articles of 
commeice. On their first introduction they 
seem to have been sold for 8d. each. By the 
middle, however, of the seventeenth century 
tae price had come down to 6cl. 
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Advice. 

“ She who with life makes sport 
Can prosper never, 

WI10 rules herself in naught 
Is a slave ever.”— Goethe. 

<£ Blind-fold.” —The derivation of “blind- 
fold would probably be given by nine persons 
out of ten as coming directly from “ blind ” 
and “ fold ” from the practice of “ folding ” a 
cloth round the eyes, as in the game of Bfind- 
man s Buff. The word however has nothing 
to do with “fold,” but means “felled” or 

5 t 1 r , uc J k „ blmd > and might be written “blind- 
felled.” 


Double Acrostic II. 

A recompense, that once was famed 
I11 England’s eastern county, 

And they who earned it were proclaimed 
Recipients of the bounty. 

What was the way to gain it ? Thus— 
(W hich we should all remember!) 
Affection true, without a fuss, 

And ever-sweet good temper. 


1. Seized on by France—by Russia—then 

regained, 

< To Prussia to belong, 

This Rhenish city since has long remained 
The home of art and song. 

2. A mountain range beneath a bitter sky 

The East from West divides ; 

Under its surface precious metals lie, 

And mineral wealth besides. 

3 * Built on a vast and undulating plain 
A city stands, whose annual fair 
Attiacts, by hopes of purchase or of gain, 
The merchants who assemble there. ’ 

4. Long centuries ago, a Scottish queen, 

Religious, meek, and lowly, 

Was, for her pious life and death serene, 
Esteemed a saint most hoi)*. 

5. For bruise or cut a remedy of yore 

Old housewives always kept it; 

But arnica, heal-all, and many more, 

Have to oblivion swept it. 

6. A treacherous inlet on the English coast 

Where ocean currents play ; 

The baggage of a sovereign here was lost, 
Submerged, and borne away. 

Ximena. 
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DUSTER WORK. 

By JOSEPHA CRANE. 



he common check The colours used here are terra-cotta and 

duster which can be claret, and the material is coton a repriser. 

procured anywhere, Above the bar of claret satin-stitch are 
can by the exercise Vandykes of terra-cotta. As you will see by 
of a little taste and examining the illustration, half of each van- 
care be converted dyke is done at a time. 

into many charming Above the Vandykes are alternate blocks of 
articles of household the two colours, a line of stem-stitch running 
use. down the centre dividing them off. 

If anybody is in- At the top are large blocks covering four 

dined to inquire why small squares and worked diagonally. The 

dusters should be used in preference to any two colours are employed, and then the 
other kind of linen or material, I would reply diagonal bar from corner to corner is worked 
that it is simply because they can be had thus:—Take a long stitch across, doubling 
anywhere, which puts the work within the your cotton and not allowing it to be drawn 
power of all, and secondly, because the too tightly, or, on the other hand to lie 
correctness of the squares makes it possible loosely, both being faults which make the 
to do a great many patterns and be certain at work look bad. 

the same time that they are quite straight. Across the claret your^ thread should be 

To work a flower or spray on a plain ground terra-cotta and vice versa. Then place two 

is easy enough, but those who like doing back stitches to secure the long thread, 

squares and bars would find it somewhat These can be in the same colour as in example, 

difficult to get the lines quite straight. A or in a contrasting colour. By way of varia- 

third reason why duster work is to be recom- tion you could put more back stitches, 
mended, is that it is inexpensive. The dusters Fig. 2 is done on a plain blue duster. The 
cost only a few pence each, and though you lower bar is done in satin-stitch over one row 
can work in silks if you prefer it, cottons do of checks. The small Vandykes pointing down- 
quite as well. wards are worked as in Fig. i, but they are 

Embroidery cottons, flax-thread and es- smaller as the checks are smaller. The upper 
pecially the soft D. M. C. coton a repriser all band is done in button-hole stitch worked 
answer the purpose, and as these can be had closely together. The stitch should be worked 

in various shades of many colours very thus:—Run a few stitches along the upper 

charming effects can be produced. Always and lowerline of the bar, as that gives strength 

get the best dusters. The cheaper kind are and makes it more solid. Then work from left 

thin, and it is not worth while working upon to right. Bring your needle and cotton up on 
them. the outside guiding line, pressing your cotton 

If you will examine the illustrations under the thumb of your left hand. Insert 
given here you will easily see how to work the needle in the upper line of the bar, and 
upon dusters, and it must be borne in mind bring it up on the outside line and over the 
that neatness is necessary, for simple as are cotton held by the thumb of your left hand, 
the stitches employed, and easy as are the Draw it up and continue, setting your stitches 
patterns, neither look well unless carefully in closely together and all of perfectly equal 
executed. Fig. I is done upon a section of height. 

common red and blue check duster, the piece The colour used here is pale blue, 

used being near the border, along which is a Red and yellow blocks worked diagonally 

thick line which serves as a foundation for the over four checks is seen in Fig. 3. The 
bar of satin-stitching. cotton is the same coton a repriser , and a line 



of yellow stem-stitch runs down between the 
blocks one way so as to form lines. 

Fig. 4 shows satin-stitch blocks of terra¬ 
cotta and claret in the same kind of cotton. 
The arrangement of the blocks is clearly seen 
in illustration. 

In Fig. 5, red and yellow cotton is used. 
The stars on the lowest row are in yellow, the 
long red bars above crossed with yellow and 
secured with a single back stitch. 

Fig. 6 is done in two shades of blue cotton. 

Fig. 7 is worked in several stitches on a red 
and blue duster of a different pattern to those 
already described. 

Stars, wheels, and herring-bone, stem-stitch 
and satin-stitch are all used. 

Fig. 8 is a large block of eight squares 
covered with diagonal satin-stitch in green 
cotton. This is crossed with pale pink, and 
secured with a diagonal stitch where the lines 
cross. This stitch is often called Arabian, 
and is found in many Eastern embroideries. 

In Fig. 9 a deep bar over two blocks of 
check is worked in green cotton—the same 
coton a repriser which has been used hitherto. 
This is crossed with coton cannele in two shades 
of yellow. 

The open-work pattern on the rest of the 
border is worked in the same yellows, simply 
little crosses in one shade secured by a back¬ 
stitch of the other. 

Triangular head-rests are very much used 
now, and can be made very easily by part of a 
duster folded across diagonally. 

The one seen in illustration is worked in 
lines of blocks of three shades of pink. The 
spaces between have pale green crosses going 
over the lines of the duster and secured by 
a single back-stitch to fasten them in the 
centre. 

The back is lined with pink sateen, and a 
frill of the same goes all round, while (he 
head-rest is suspended by a red cord. The 
stuffing is cotton wool. 

As will be seen by what I have already 
described, all kinds of variations obtain in this 
work. 









DUSTER WORK. 


You can make cusliion-covers in it, bed¬ 
spreads in sections joined together, work-bags, 
sachels and all kinds of things. 

Applique is charming done on dusters as a 
foundation, and flannel binding or ribbon run 
on can make them very pretty. 

Although my readers will be able to get a 
great deal of variety with the stitches already 
named I must mention a few more, and will 
quote the best directions I have come across 
for executing them. 

“ Wheat-ear stitch. To work, be guided 
byThree perpendicular lines of the duster, and 
take the centre line as a guide for the chain- 
stitch, and the outer lines to regulate the size 
of the spikes. Bring up the needle on the 
centre line, hold the cotton under the left-hand 
thumb, insert the needle nearly in the same 
place as the cotton emerges from, only a thread 
or two to the right, and bring it up on the 
same line, only a quarter of an inch lower down 
and over the cotton held by the thumb, draw 


through; this forms a chain-stitch. Insert 
the needle on the left-hand guiding-line at the 
same level as you commenced the chain-stitch, 
and bring it out on the lower part of the chain- 
stitch, draw through, insert the needle on the 
right-hand guiding-line at the same level, and 
bring it out again in the lower part of the 
chain-stitch ; next work another chain-stitch 
followed by a spike-stitch, and continue.” 

“ Cable-plait stitch. Be guided by parallel 
lines and begin on the left-hand side to work 
from left to right; bring up the needle and 
cotton on the lower tracing-line, hold the 
cotton down under the left-hand thumb and 
pass the needle from right to left under the 
cotton so held, and draw up till the cotton 
still held under the thumb is brought to the 
size of a small loop; put the point of the 
needle under the small loop, raising the loop 
level with the top line, where insert the 
needle, bringing out the point straight below 
on the bottom line; release the loop from 
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under the thumb and draw it round the top of 
the needle, and pass the cotton thence from 
left to right under the point of the needle and 
draw through ; every stitch is formed in the 
same way, and the result produces a raised 
thick plait on the right side of the material, 
and a series of small perpendicular stitches on 
the wrong side. A little practice will render 
this stitch quite easy of accomplishment; but 
a small knot is formed in the cotton by the 
process of working it is almost impossible to 
undo when once the needle is drawn in 
position, and therefore great attention must 
be paid to the twisting of the cotton right 
round the needle, keeping the stitches the 
same even width all along the line.” 

If my readers like to do the duster work 
in all kinds of colours, they will succeed in 
getting a very Oriental effect. Odds and ends 
can be used up very well here, and a cushion- 
cover done in silks not two checks alike would 
be novel and pretty. 
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A BALLADE OF BUDE HAVEN. 

Here in the depths of the dusty town, 

I sadly think of the Cornish sea, 

The thyme, the heather, the wind-swept down, 

The westering sun, and the gorse-patched lea. 

A happier land there scarce could be, 

With its memories sweet, and its robes of sand ; 

Through weary miles it waits for me, 

That haven of rest in the Cornish land. 

Not all the pleasures of life can drown 
The moving call of that western sea, 

The subtle scents of the lonely down— 

They shine as stars in my memory— 

There all is peace, and the heart is free, 

The surf breaks white on an amber strand; 

Through the city’s din it calls to me, 

That haven of rest in the Cornish land. 

When my sun is set ’neath the tall rock’s frown, 
Hide me close to the sounding sea, 

Where the uplands slope to the clustering town, 
Where the breakers roar unceasingly. 

Let the grey days pass, let the long years flee, 

Let the works of my life be written in sand ; 

In the dead of the night it calls to me, 

That haven of rest in the Cornish land. 

Envoi. 

Friend, this ballade I make for thee, 

We have journeyed thitherward hand in hand; 

When our fight is fought our home shall be, 

That haven of rest in the Cornish land. 

Frank Hird. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

July Rose. —We arc not bound to give an}' reason for not replying 
to every letter received. Some questions are repeated that have 
been answered so often it would be unfair to other readers to give 
them space in our columns. Some are indiscreet and unsuitable. 
We have no recollection of yours of last month and you do not 
repeat it. The tone of your note is rude and disrespectful. 

One out of Health.— i. Tell your grandmother that when out 
riding and driving alone you are rudely accosted by tramps, and 
that unless you can have an elderly groom to accompany you, 
it is quite unsafe for you to drive or ride alone. Tell the doctor 
that you are unable to carry out his orders on account of having 
no one to accompany and protect you from these people.— 2. As 
to acquiring the art of spelling correctly, your best plan is to have 
a dictionary always by you when writing, and to look out every 
word about which you are uncertain. 

Linette. —The less you say in disparagement of the girl, whose 
popularity appears to annoy you, the better. Judging from the 
photograph you sent she does not seem to be pretty; but she may 
have attractive manners, or she may be clever and agreeable in 
conversation, and these things make many a girl a favourite 
companion when beauty is found allied to dulness, if not repulsive 
manners, or silly conceit. Of course there is no impropriety 
necessarily involved in her being a general favourite. 

A Brownie. —The word “metre ” generally signifies that which 
metes, or measures, and is derived from the Latin root met in 
metin', “ to measure.” The “ metre ” of a poem means its 
rhythmical arrangement of the syllables into verses, stanzas, etc. 
It is poetical measure, depending on number, quantity, and the 
accent on syllables. The lines may vary in length, but a strict 
regularity maintained throughout the poem, as regards the corres¬ 
pondence of certain lines and their respective rhymes. In “blank 
verse ” the breaks and pauses, and recommencements have to be 
very strictly regulated, and the lines should all contain ten 
syllables. There are many varieties in versification, and each 
kind is distinguished by a special name. 

“ 1894.”—The second part of the article on “ Women, as Inventors,” 
appeared in No. 785, Jan. 12th, 1895. All necessary information 
will be found in it; and if still more be desired, it can be obtained 
at the Patent Office, of which the address is given. 

Rhubarb. —The winter months in this country are December, 
January, and February. In Australia they are those of summer. 

Damocles. —A business handwriting entirely, and excellent for a 
clerk. 

M. D.—Try a cooking class as a fresh attraction at your guild, and 
cat the results of the cooking afterwards. If well managed it would 
be a source of amusement and interest. 

Helen F. H. must write for herself and find out the different 
children’s papers and magazines. She could get some friend to 
make her a list of them and the various publishers in London. 

Picture-room. —The poem you name would probably be found 
in a volume of her poems. You might look through the index 
at any circulating library, or that of the early volumes of All the 
Year Round. 

An Anxious One. —1. You do not mention what kind of pictures 
they are—2. February 5th, 1878, was a Thursday. 

Floy.— If you are near to the Crystal Palace you could see there 
the paintings of the heroes of the Victoria Cross. Major J. 
Berryman’s dates from 1854, and those of the brothers, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir C. Gough and Lieut.-Gen. Sir Hugh Gough, from 1857. 

Veronica M. should read “ Medicus ” on “Nervous Girls,” 
“ G. O. P.,” vol. xv., Nov. 1893, No. 722. 

Dollie.—O ne hour a day for practice at your age—lialf-an-hour at 
a time. 

A Country Lassie. —The lines you send us, “Just for a Season,” 
are excellent. You should persevere in writing, we think. 

A Fourteen-Year-Old Subscriber. —AVrite to the Publishers, 
56, Paternoster Row, E.C., for the covers of the “ G. O. P.” 
They are to be obtained there always. 

Mabel, Mary, Louise, and Others— There are several homes 
available for governesses who, having spent their best years in 
work, are now incapacitated. Miss Mason’s “Home of Rest,” 
10, Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. ; “Annuitants’ 
Home,” 29, Ossington Street, Bayswater, W., Hon. Sec., Miss 
Drummond, West Lodge, Putney Common, S.W.; or Miss 
Harrison, 5, Grandacre Terrace, Anerley, S.E., “ Home for the 
Aged Poor.” 

Wanderer. —There are some interesting works on the subject of 
both Christian and surnames. It has been calculated that there 
are about 40,000 of the latter in England and Wales, notwith¬ 
standing that there are so many of one and the same name. Their 
assumption appears to date from the time of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, when the hereditary lords of the soil took them from 
their lands, a simple mode of distinction from others. Thus the 
untitled as well as the titled nobility were called “John de ” 
So-and-so, or John “ of” such a territory. This custom obtained 
throughout Europe, and may be recognised in the German von, 
and the Dutch van. In Edward II.’s time those of a lower grade 
distinguished themselves by the names of their trades, those of 
birds and beasts, colours, qualities of mind or body, such as 
“Courage,” “Coward,” “Long,” “Short,” “Strong,” etc., 
many amongst them having long ago acquired lands and 
honourable distinctions, are to be found amongst the highest 
circles in modern society. 

Stupid. —We cannot always give the pronunciation of words belong¬ 
ing to a foreign language by the use of our alphabet, as the letters 
do not give the sounds required. Nasal words cannot be pro¬ 
nounced by our English letters, viz,: maman is nasal, and our 
letters would be rendered “ ma-man.” The “ eu,” also, in deuile 
(mourning-dress) and in “amateur ’’could only be orally ex¬ 
pressed. We can pronounce the German name Jaegar, In- 
changing the “ J ” into a “ Y,” and dropping the “ e.” “ Thule ” 
is sounded as written, only as if the final “e” were doubled, 
and pronounced (not mute). “Detail” is also rendered as 
written, in two syllables, and the emphasis laid on the second 
syllable. “ Valet ” as if written “ va-lay.” 
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ROSE LEGENDS. 

The old legend as to the origin of 
the rose runs thus. The rose came 
of nectar spilled from heaven. Love, 
who bore the celestial vintage, trip¬ 
ped and overset the vase ; and the 
nectar spilling on the valleys of the 
earth bubbled up in roses. The 
rose is a very old flower, it goes back 
to remote antiquity. The number 
of species of roses known to the 
ancients was not great. They knew 
in fact of only the four main species, 
which are to this day indigenous to 
Greece—the hedge-rose, the heptree 
(of which the moss-rose is a variety), 
the pimpernel-rose, and the centi- 
folia, the queen of all the roses, 
which has been celebrated by the 
poets of every age and people. It 
appears to have been a native ot 
Schirwan, in the province of Bag¬ 
dad, and probably was first intro¬ 
duced into Europe in the time of 
Alexander the Great. The most 
beautiful roses were those of Cam¬ 
pania, as they were the earliest in 
flower, while those of Malta were 
the most fragrant, and those of 
Cyrene (where the moss-rose is cul¬ 
tivated with great diligence and care) 
the most celebrated for yielding oil. 
The roses of Psestum were univer¬ 
sally famous. Horace, Virgil, Ovid, 
and Propertius vie with each other 
in singing the praises of 

“ Paestum’s twice-blooming roses.” 

There they grew in unwonted luxu¬ 
riance, and flowered, as the poet 
intimates, twice in the year. Hero¬ 
dotus tells us that there were roses 
in the garden of Midas, the son of 
Gordius, in Phrygia that had sixty 
leaves, which grew of themselves, 
and had a more agreeable fragrance 
than all the others. The roses of 
Damascus were of a magnificent 
bloom. It is said that it was the 
rose-gardens of this old city in 
which, then as now, the Syrian lords 
sat among the damask flowers by 
the rushing streams from Lebanon, 
that Naaman had in mind when he 
asked, “ Are not Abana and Phar- 
par, rivers of Damascus, better than 
all the waters of Egypt ? ” 

In the early centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era, when a constant migration 
of nations was taking place, the 
cultivation of the rose perished in 
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the same grave with ancient civilisation, 
leaving scarcely a trace behind. During 
the Mediaeval Ages the training of the rose 
seems to have been strangely neglected. The 
times were rude and barbarous, and war and 
conquest occupied the thoughts of men more 
than the cultivation of the arts of peace. 
There exists, however, a precept of Charle¬ 
magne in his Capitularies de Villis et Centis , 
in which he recommends the Franks to culti¬ 
vate the rose. The Benedictine monks sub¬ 
sequently greatly advanced its growth, and 
wherever a cloister of this order was set up a 
rose-garden was sure to be found in its vicinity. 
The rose was much cultivated and improved 
among the Arabs. The Crusaders brought 
many species, hitherto unknown in Europe, 
into France and Germany. The Damascus 
rose, for example, was carried by them to 
Provence in the year noo. But it was not 
until the latter part of the sixteenth century 
that any real and general interest was awakened 
in this beautiful flower. Lobel published in 
1581 a description of ten kinds of roses. 
Bauhin, in 1620, mentions nineteen species. 
Wildenon, in 1797, describes thirty-six species, 
and Persoon in his Synopsis Plantarum , pub¬ 
lished in 1798, speaks of forty-six, among 
which was the beautiful Bengal rose, that is 
indigenous to China, eclipsed long since by 
the modem favourite, the soft, delicate tea- 
rose, with its additional beauty of red-brown 
foliage and crimson stem. 

The greatest impulse to the cultivation of 
the rose was given by the Empress Josephine, 
in France, at the beginning of the present 
century, while immense progress in the same 
delightful field has been made in this country. 
In our time so many varieties of the rose are 
cultivated, that he who should now attempt 
to point out their number would perhaps have 
to alter his figures to-morrow, as some new 
variety was presented to him; 

The history of literature furnishes us with 
abundant evidence that the rose has been pre¬ 
served in men’s affections and memories all 
along the ages. It is still the queen of 
flowers, as it was in the time of the Romans. 
Pliny ranked the rose as the first of all flowers. 
A writer in the Spectator lately remarked : 
“The rose has still the purest perfume in 
Nature.” Over the door of the chapter-house 
in York Minster is the legend in Saxon cha¬ 
racters— 

“ Ut Rosa Flos Florum, 

Sic est Domus ista Domorum.” 

“ As is the rose the flower of flowers, 

So of houses is this of ours.” 

Martin Luther, the great German reformer, 
often wore a rose at his girdle, and had the 
same flower engraved on his seal. The rose 
was the favourite flower of Sappho, the Greek 
poetess. Meleager sings— 

“Sappho’s flowers—so few, but roses all.” 

The rose is prominent as an emblem in the 
arms of many princes of olden times, as the 
princes of Lippe and the dukes of Saxony. 
The white rose of York and the red rose of 
Lancaster, as we all know, played an important 
part in English history. At Mid-Lent the 
Pope sends a golden rose to particular churches, 
or crowned heads whom he designs specially 
to honour. Alexander III. sent one to Louis 
the Young of France, Urban V. gave one to 
Joanna of Sicily, the Elector Frederic of 
Saxony, Luther’s friend, received one, and 
Henry VIII. of England, defender of the 
faith, was honoured by two such roses. The 
Empress Eugenie and Queen Isabella of Spain 
in our own day have been rewarded by a like 
gift. 

In the Tyrol at the present day betrothed 
swains are expected to carry a rose during the 
period of their betrothal, as a warning to 
young maidens of their engaged state. Roses 


play an important part in popular usages in 
many other parts of the world. When a 
stranger enters a house for the first time at 
St. Jago, in Chili, the lady of the house pre¬ 
sents him with a rose, in token of his being 
welcome. In Germany young girls deck their 
hair with white roses for their conlirmation, 
their entrance into society; and when at the 
end of life the aged grandmother departs to 
her eternal rest, a last gift in the shape of a 
rose-garland is laid upon her bier. It used 
to be the custom in ancient Germany for a 
bridegroom to send or bring to his betrothed 
a golden rose, as a token that he was about 
to claim her. There is the sad legend of the 
young girl who tells her sister how she dreamed 
of her dead lover coming to her, and placing 
the golden rose on her bosom, and how she 
and he floated together, “hand in hand,” up 
and away into the heaven of the stars— 

“For the bride has met the bridegroom, 
Death has brought the golden rose.” 

Amongst the Romans, as we have intimated, 
the rose was regarded with enthusiastic ad¬ 
miration and became a conspicuous object in 
all their entertainments. The Roman bride 
used to carry a wreath of roses and myrtle 
twigs beneath her purple veil. All the 
statues of the gods and of illustrious men in 
Rome were decorated with wreaths of roses. 
At the public games the senators used to 
receive wreaths of roses from the sediles. 

When Scipio, conqueror of Hannibal, re¬ 
turned from Africa, he ordered the soldiers 
of the eighth legion, which had been the first 
to penetrate into the Carthaginian camp, to 
carry bunches of roses in their hands on the 
day of triumph, and thenceforward in com¬ 
memoration of their victory to wear the rose 
upon their shields. The Romans sought to 
give an additional relish to their feasts by the 
aid of the fragrance of the rose. People were 
not satisfied unless their cup of Falernian 
wine were swimming with roses. In some of 
his banquetings Nero caused showers of roses 
to be rained down upon his guests from an 
opening in the ceiling. The Sybarites used 
to sleep upon beds that were stuffed with 
rose-leaves. In one of his most graceful 
odes Horace alludes to this use of the rose. 
“ What dainty youth, bedewed with liquid 
perfumes, caresses you, Pyrrha, in some plea¬ 
sant grotto, amidst a profusion of roses ? ” 
Cleopatra in the entertainment she gave in 
honour of Marc Antony, spent an immense 
sum in the roses with which she had the 
floor of the banqueting room covered to the 
depth of an ell; and over the flowers a fine 
net was drawn. It is recorded that Julius 
Caesar concealed his baldness at the age of 
thirty with the produce of the Roman rose- 
gardens, and Anacreon hid the snows of eighty 
winters under a wreath of roses. Verres wore 
a garland of roses on his head and another 
round his neck. He used to travel in a litter, 
reclining on a mattress stuffed with roses. 

On the axe of the Secret Society, the 
Velimgei'icht , there was the figure of a knight 
with a bunch of roses in his hand. The cus¬ 
tom of the Freemasons of adorning themselves 
with roses sprung, no doubt, from the Middle 
Ages. Many orders and societies have taken 
the same flower as their badge, the “Rosi- 
crucians,” for example, a philosophical sect 
which arose in the early part of the fourteenth 
centuiy. The “ Society of the Rose of Ham¬ 
burg,” an association of learned ladies of the 
seventeenth century is another instance of the 
same kind, though not so well known. It was 
divided into four sections, the roses, the lilies, 
the violets and the pinks. At Treviso, in 
Italy, there used to be held annually, a curious 
rose feast. A castle was erected with tapestry 
and silken hangings, and defended by the best- 
bom maidens in the city against the attacks 
of the young bachelors, almonds, nutmegs, 


roses, and squirts filled with rose water, being 
the ammunition freely used on both sides. 
The holy Medardus, Bishop of Noyon, in the 
sixth century instituted in France the custom 
of La Rosiere , the festival of the Rose 
Maiden, by which, in certain localities, a gift 
of twenty-five livres and a crown of roses were 
bestowed on the most deserving maiden in the 
commune. 

The romancers of the Middle Ages always 
coupled roses and young girls in their songs. 
In Provence the first of May was kept in 
honour of the Queen of the May who, decked 
out with roses and garlands, used to occupy 
a throne at the entry of the chief thorough¬ 
fares while her companions at the foot of the 
throne levied contributions in her honour 
from all that passed by. The crowning of 
the rose queen, typical of the reign of high 
summer, as that of the May queen, six weeks 
before, typified the sway of early summer, is 
one of those quaint old customs still observed 
in some continental places, and dates back to 
an early age. Her ceremonies are no doubt 
asuivival of the worship of the goddess Flora, 
in the days before it was wailed— 

“ Pan is dead—great Pan is dead ! ” 

In the neighbourhood of Jerusalem there 
is a lovely valley which still bears the name 
of Solomon’s “ rose garden,” and where, ac¬ 
cording to a Mahomedan myth, a compact 
was made between the wise man and the genii 
of the Morning Land which was written, not 
in blood, like the bond between Faust and 
Mephistopheles, nor in gall, like our modem 
treaties, but with saffron and rose-water upon 
the petals of white roses. The old Jewish 
writers say that Jerusalem was distinguished 
from all the other towns in Judaea, as by 
several other particulars so in this especially, 
that no garden nor trees were planted within 
its walls save rose-bushes. The Persians have 
long held their celebrated “Feast of Roses,” 
and Hafiz makes his hero say, “ Call for wane 
and scatter roses round,” while we find one 
mentioned in the Apocrypha w 7 ho said, “ Let 
us crown ourselves with roses before they are 
withered.” The Scriptures make mention of 
the rose by name only in two places. Isaiah 
speaks of the happy age of the Church, when 
“ the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose.” And in the “Song of Solomon,” the 
bride is represented as saying, “I am the 
rose of Sharon and the lily of the valley.” 

Let me bring this paper to a close by a 
reference to the wonderful rose-tree which 
grows at the east end of the cathedral of 
Hildesheim in Hanover, and the legend con¬ 
nected with it. The tree is said to be eight 
hundred years old, and is nourished through 
pipes with bullocks’ blood. It spreads over 
the east end of the church and produces thou¬ 
sands of flowers. Tradition tells us that one 
of the early emperors when going a-hunting 
took with him his chaplain, and had mass 
celebrated in the wild forest that then covered 
the site of Hildesheim. At the conclusion 
of the service the priest hung the sacred ves¬ 
sels on a rose-bush which grew hard by, and 
went on to the sport with his master. In the 
evening when they returned, what was their 
astonishment to find that the rose-tree had 
grown to such an enormous size, that the holy 
vessels were beyond their reach, and hidden in 
a thicket of thorny rose-branches ! The em¬ 
peror on witnessing the miracle built a shrine 
on the spot to commemorate what had hap¬ 
pened ; and this being greatly resorted to, the 
town of Hildesheim grew up around the 
cathedral, which was erected on the site of the 
shrine with the original rose-tree clinging to 
the walls. 

“ And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie.” 

William Cowan. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF A LEG OF MUTTON. 

By LINA OSMAN COOPER, Author of “We Wives,” etc. 


HAT is a good 
house¬ 
keeper?” 
This sounds 
like a conun¬ 
drum. It was 
only a ques¬ 
tion asked by 
an old lady, 
of a friend, 
one bright 
summer after- 
noon. The 
answer was 
short and 
terse. 

“ One who 
can give two 
hot dinners from one leg of mutton.” 

Now I would like every woman who reads 
The Girl’s Own Paper to be a good house¬ 
keeper; so I will tell how to make four 
dinners from the same joint. 

Most people know how much easier it is 
to cater for a large party than a small one. 
A haunch or a saddle, or a quarter, or a round 
is such a satisfactory kind of dish to order. 
But take a family of three members. Any of 
these joints would entail a week of cold meat 
afterwards. Few palates can tolerate such 
monotony. Yet re-heated animal food has 
lost much of its nourishment. 

Fancy cuts, on the other hand, are more 
expensive than a good joint. To an econo¬ 
mical mind—economical often from necessity, 
not choice—this is a serious objection to 
game, or cutlets, or kidneys, or sweetbreads. 
Besides, many of my readers live in the 
country, “ far from the madding crowd ” ; only 
those who do so can understand the difficulties 
of housekeeping. The butcher only opens his 
stall once a week in a neighbouring village. 
Even then we must be content with what we 
can get, and a joint is always the safest and 
readiest purchase. 

Under these circumstances and for such-like 
reasons, I will try to explain what ought to 
be done with a leg of mutton weighing from 
thirteen to fourteen pounds. First, choose a 
nice joint—lean veiy red, fat very white. 
Hang in your larder—it is well-ventilated of 
course, stone floor, thorough current of air— 
for a week at least. 

Now, with a sharp knife, cut from the centre 
a thick steak. It should not be less than two 
inches thick, and it will weigh about two and 
a half pounds. Dredge with flour, and slightly 
pepper and salt it. Have a baking-tin ready 
with a spoonful of water in it. Place in the 
steak. Cover down closely with another tin 
or a plate. Be sure the meat is well closed 
in, for it has to be cooked by its own steam 
in the oven. An hour afterwards you will find 
the fillet delicately browned and as tender as 
game. There will be a little thick gravy to 
pour over it and it will melt in your mouth. 
For an invalid or dainty appetite, this is a 
most delicate way of cooking mutton chops 


of all sorts. They cannot be tough. They 
cannot be overdone, so are ready for even an 
unpunctual person. 

For dish number two. Cut off the lap, the 
shank bone and a little of the knuckle. Put a 
layer of onion rings in a saucepan, followed by 
one of the meat and then by one of sliced 
potatoes. Another layer of meat and so on, 
using the “ lap ” as a coverlet for all. Cover 
down closely. The juice of the onions, po¬ 
tatoes and mutton is sufficient moisture. 
Result—a savoury, succulent, Irish stew. 

The third day we take the knuckle end. 
It must be plunged into boiling water, allowed 
to bubble up once, then drawn aside and 
simmered for an hour. Either a few capers 
served in a cupful of the liquid the mutton 
has been boiled in, or a dash of green sauce, 
makes this a tempting dish. Carrots and 
turnips served round the dish add to its 
wholesomeness and attractiveness. 

Variety may be had in this dish, also, by 
boiling it with rice as you would a sheep’s 
head. This is most savoury and economical. 

The fourth dinner is the biggest one. We 
have kept it for the last, as we need mutton 
in prime condition for roasting, for remember, 
we have the chief end of the leg to account for 
still. 

First, it must be boned. Then stuffed with 
a savoury force-meat. Tied together with a 
tape and roasted or baked in the oven. If 
cooked in the latter way, some peeled pota¬ 
toes may be done along with it in the same 
tin. 

Red currant jelly should be eaten with this 
dish. 

I have spoken of four dinners, but the 
possibilities of a leg of mutton embrace five, 
if a rfchauffSe is allowable. 

From the remnants soup and a curry, or 
cottage pie, or rissoles can be evolved. 

The liquid in which your knuckle was boiled 
has, of course, been poured into an earthen¬ 
ware vessel and preserved. If left in a sauce¬ 
pan it will be worthless. You have also the 
shank bone and the fresh uncooked “tibia” 
from the thick end. Chop both up and add 
to the water. Have ready a cupful of peas, 
split, or, if in summer, of any fresh vegetable. 
Evaporate by boiling until you have only a 
pint of clear or thick soup as you may choose. 
If dried peas are used, press the purSe through 
a sieve, and serve with sippets of fried bread¬ 
crumb and a dust of powdered sage. If a 
“ sprine ” soup is the one in hand, just before 
dishing add some tiny stars and diamonds and 
moons of carrot, beetroot, and turnip, and a 
spoonful of well-boiled green peas. 

For the richauffee .—For a cottage pie, pass 
every remnant of cold boiled or roast meat 
from your different dishes through a mincing 
machine. These useful little articles are rather 
expensive to buy, costing 6s. 9d. and upwards. 
But they well repay their first cost. If you 
have not one, an American mincer, consisting 
of three knife blades fixed in a circular handle 
(cost is.), or an ordinary carver must do, some 


way or other ; mince your scraps finely (put¬ 
ting aside all bits of fat to be “rendered” 
into dripping or chopped up for the hens). 
Moisten with a little of the soup mixture. 
Season with onion, pepper, salt, and a spoon¬ 
ful of relish or ketchup. Mash smoothly some 
cold potatoes with a little milk. After lining 
a pie-dish with this, put in your mince, and 
cover with a thick blanket of potato mash. 
Score with a fork and bake until of a light 
crisp brown. This will be very unlike the dry, 
unsavoury pie so often put before one by Mary 
Jane. The envelope of potato will have kept 
in every drop of gravy and the delicate, subtle 
aroma of mushroom, etc. This dish will be fit 
not only for the servant’s hall but for the 
master’s table. 

Everyone knows how to make rissoles, I 
suppose. Everyone does not know how to 
cook them. Therein lies the secret of a 
dainty, chef-like dish. Having made your 
circulars of well-moistened mince, dip in the 
beaten yolk of an egg and roll in bread¬ 
crumbs. These can only be prepared properly 
in one way. Dry eveiy scrap of waste bread 
on a tin in the oven. Roll and crush with a 
pastry pin and bottle for use. Fresh bread¬ 
crumbs never look the same, however carefully 
sieved. 

Of course, you have a pot of prepared fat. 
In these days of Kensington diplomas and 
general knowledge, I will not insult any reader 
by supposing they have not a dripping sauce¬ 
pan always on hand. Heat until every bubble 
and fizzle has subsided. YHien a blue flame 
plays on the surface plunge in your frying 
basket (price is. 2d.) previously packed with 
rissoles. Immediately the boiling fat will 
hermetically seal every surface of the meat 
balls. A few minutes to warm through and 
brown a golden colour, and the rissoles are 
done. Let drain for a few seconds. Then 
arrange your crisp, savoury eggs round a pile 
of dry rice that has been properly boiled. 
Every rissole must be ornamented with a tiny 
spray of parsley fried or fresh. On the top of 
the snow-white pile of snowflakes must also 
rest a bunch of the garnish. One or two 
spoonfuls of chutnee—I will tell how to make 
this condiment cheaply at home in another 
paper—will keep the parsley in place; and 
you will have as pretty a dish as you could 
get in the Metropole or at the Langham. 

With this the possibilities of a leg of mut- 
mut do not ever come to an end. Toby the 
dog may sharpen his incisors on the clean 
white bones left, or Mary Jane may use them 
as fuel in her close range (see G. O. P. 
Dec. 1894). Every bit of bone or gristle 
or grease may be scraped into the hens’ dish 
and will not be lost. 

Can anything further be done with our joint ? 

I trow not. 

The wise man of old said, “A prudent wife 
is from the Lord.” The husbands or fathers 
of our readers will not be backward in praising 
us if we likewise use foresight and s kill even 
in the matter of a leg of mutton. 



Family Life in Japan. —Japanese chil¬ 
dren are brought up under a compound system 
of bitter and sweet, by which the father is 
supposed to be strict, whilst the mother is 
benevolent. In fact, according to the Japanese 
idea, one of the four terrible things in the 
world is the strict father, the others being 
earthquakes, thunderstorms, and conflagra¬ 
tions. 


VARIETIES. 

In Praise of Shakspeare. —Goethe says 
of Shakspeare: “ His characters are like 

watches with dial-plates of transparent crystal 
—they show you the hours like others, and 
the inward mechanism is also visible.” 

Beyond Reason. —The utmost reach of 
reason is to recognise what an infinity of things 
go beyond it.— Pascal. 


Talking with Understanding.— If all 
people knew what they were talking about 
there would not be nearly so much said as 
there is now. 

Kkaven on Earth. —There are too many 
people who talk much about what a happy 
place heaven is, who do not a single thing to 
make this world resemble it. 
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COUSIN MONA. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Little Miss MufFet.” etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 

I SCORE ONE. 

Cousin Mona was darning socks by 
lamplight. When I entered the little 
sitting-room she received me in rather 
a chilling fashion. 

“You have paid a very long visit, 
Rufa,” she said in rather a repressive 
voice, “and you only made Mrs. Red- 
ford’s acquaintance yesterday.” 

“ It does not take long to know some 
people,” I returned defiantly ; “ I already 
love her. She is such a dear little crea¬ 
ture, and so bright and winning-” 

But as Cousin Mona only sighed and 
went on with her darning, I left the 
room without further speech. “ I shall 
never, never love Cousin Mona,” I said 
to myself as I crept past the study. “ I 
do hate a cold nature ; her nature and 
mine are as far asunder as the poles. 
Has she ever been young, I wonder ? ” 

I ate my supper rather morosely, and 
did not once break the silence. I saw 
Cousin Mona look at me rather anxiously 
once or twice, and once she pressed me 
almost kindly to taste some little deli¬ 
cacy Martha had prepared, but I did 
not respond very graciously. 

She lingered beside me a moment 
when the meal was over, and Cousin 
Everard was again groping for his pipe 
in his short-sighted fashion. 

“It is in the next room, Everard,” 
she said quite sharply; “why can you 
not remember that ? ” 

It was evident that Cousin Everard 
was not accustomed to this tone, for he 
looked at her in rather an alarmed 
fashion, and shuffled out of the room 
like a scolded child. 

“You are very silent, Rufa,” she ob¬ 
served the next moment; “I do not 
quite understand what has put you out. 
I suppose your afternoon with your new 
friend has not satisfied you.” Was it 
my fancy, or did she sneer slightly as 
she spoke ? 

“ It is not that, Cousin Mona,” I re¬ 
turned, for her tone seemed to bruise 
me in a fresh place; “I have had a 
very happy afternoon, but you are so— 
so—damping when I mention Mrs. Red- 
ford. I am not like you—I cannot live 
without friends. I am too young, and— 
and—surely you do not mind my going 
to Hazel Cottage ? ” 

“ Certainly not. I have been speak¬ 
ing to Everard, and he agrees with me 
that the Redfords are very estimable 
you ng people, and Roland Scott thinks 
no end of them.” 

This ready acquiescence disarmed 
me. Could I ever find a more favour¬ 
able opportunity ? 

“ Cousin Mona,” I exclaimed eagerly, 
“ I am sorry, you thought me cross, but 
I think I was only a little dull. I miss 
Joyce and the girls, and my dear Miss 
Jackson, and I could not help respond¬ 
ing to Mrs. Redford’s kindness. She is 
so friendly to me, a perfect stranger, 
and she is going to help me too.” And 
I detailed to Cousin Mona our intended 


visit to the sale, and my hopes of making 
some grand bargains. 

“It seems a pity to waste your money 
on furniture,” was her answer, “and 
your cousin may not be so liberal again. 
Why not hire a piano, and put it in the 
empty room, and invest the surplus in 
the savings bank ? though you are wel¬ 
come to do as you like with it. Of 
course you must practise, but the Brown 
room, as we call it, is a mere lumber- 
room, it will take more than your ten- 
pound note to make it really habitable.” 

“No, indeed, we only mean to spend 
the half of it; just leave it to us, Cousin 
Mona, and you shall see the grand re¬ 
sult. And there is one great favour I 
want to ask you,” in my most coaxing 
voice. “ I knowyou and Cousin Everard 
do not care for visitors, and I would not 
for worlds disturb your quiet ways, but I 
want you to let me have Mrs. Redford 
up in the Brown room. She is so clever 
and so natty, and she wants to help me. 
She will be such a nice companion, and 
Cousin Everard could not hear us laugh 
and talk. You do want me to feel at 
home, do you not, Cousin Mona ? ” fol¬ 
lowing her as she fidgeted to and fro 
between the table and a corner cup¬ 
board. 

“ If I make this one exception in Mrs. 
Redford’s favour, you will not ask me 
anything else? ” she said at last, look¬ 
ing at me rather severely. “ I know 
what young people are, it is ‘ give an 
inch and take an ell; ’ favours breed 
favours, as old Mrs. Beverley always 
says. Why, you have not been here 
more than twenty-four hours, and you 
want your own way already.” 

Now if I had not caught the least 
little gleam of a smile curving Cousin 
Mona’s thin lips, I should have taken 
umbrage at her tone, it was so sarcastic, 
but the smile mollified me. 

“ You are very kind to give in to me, 
Cousin Mona,” and, to my surprise, she 
actually flushed a little. 

“Well, to be honest with you, Rufa,” 
she said after a moment’s hesitation, 
“ Roland Scott was round here after 
breakfast; he comes in and out as he 
likes, for we have known him since he 
was a curly-headed little fellow in baby- 
frocks. I was bridesmaid to his mother. 
Poor dear Katie! I was very fond of 
her. Well, he was talking to us about 
the Redfords, and he said they had 
taken a fancy to you, and he hoped that 
I would do all I could to further the in¬ 
timacy. I would not make him any 
promises, for he wanted me to call; but, 
as I told him, if I call on one neighbour 
I might on twenty, and that I was too 
old to change my ways.” 

“I do not see why Mr. Scott should 
trouble himself on my account,” I began 
stiffly, for really I had no wish to be 
beholden for favours to that very intru¬ 
sive young man ; but here Cousin Mona 
glanced at the clock. 

“ Dear me, child, how you have made 
me w'aste my time, and I have all that 
copying to do for Everard. I am 


sorry to leave you, and I know you must 
find it very dull; go to bed early and 
save your eyesight,” and then she 
nodded to me in a friendly manner, and 
I knew that I should see her no more 
that night. 

Strange to say the prospect of a 
solitary evening did not daunt me, and 
I felt remarkably cheerful. I had 
already scored one. I had Cousin 
Mona’s permission to visit at Hazel 
Cottage, and she had made no objec¬ 
tions to Mrs. Redford helping me with 
the Brown room. My next move would 
be to coax Martha into helping me, and 
I resolved to open the campaign at once. 

The kitchen at the “ Hermitage ” was 
the most cheerful room in the house, and 
I could not repress an exclamation of 
pleasure as I entered it. It was a low 
long room with two windows overlooking 
the garden, but the broad window seats 
and red brick floor gave it a quaint 
warm look. The firelight gleamed 
cheerfully on the polished tins and 
rows of old-fashioned blue plates. A 
small tabby kitten was asleep on the 
hearthrug, and Martha in her rocking- 
chair, with a huge pair of horn spec¬ 
tacles on her nose, was darning some 
black stockings by the light of a candle. 

She took off her spectacles and re¬ 
garded me with amazement as I crossed 
the kitchen and took up the kitten. 
“ What a dear little thing! is it yours, 
Martha ? I do so love kittens.” 

“It is a stray, and the missis let me 
keep it,” returned Martha. “I told her 
it would drive away the mice when it 
grew older, for they do grow so auda¬ 
cious, that there is no putting up with 
them. Is there anything you’ll be 
wanting missy”—with a return of 
querulousness. 

“ Yes, Martha, I want to talk to you,” 
was my reply, as I seated myself com¬ 
fortably on the old rug, and began 
playing with the kitten. “Aren’t you 
lonely sitting here with no one to whom 
you can speak ? Let me thread that 
needle for you, I see you find it difficult. 
Look here, Martha, I want you to help 
me about something, and you shall tell 
me what I can do for you in return. 
Shall I dust the rooms, or mend the 
stockings, or wash up the tea-things, 
anything, anything, if you will only 
help me with the Brown room.” 

“I know naught about the Brown 
room,” returned Martha doggedly, as 
she resumed her darning. 

“Well, I am going to tell you all 
about it,” I replied good-humouredly, 
for I did not care one bit for her grumpi¬ 
ness. “ Don’t you like to have me here 
talking to you, instead of only listening 
to that everlasting ticking ? ” 

“Nay, nay, I don’t hold with having 
folks in my kitchen,” she answered in 
a snappish voice. “You can take the 
kitten along with you if you like, missy, 
I am used to my own company; it may 
be a bit lonesome, but it saves quarrelling, 
for naught but a softy would quarrel with 
his own shadder.” 
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“ Very well, I will runaway presently, 
but you must listen to me first. You 
can go on darning all the same,” and 
I actually ventured to propound my 
whole scheme. I could see she was 
listening, for more than once she held 
her needle suspended in mid-air with¬ 
out putting in a stitch, though she 
sniffed scornfully when I had finished. 

“ And you want me to scrub the floor, 
and clean the windows, and fettle up 
the whole place, and carry coals, and 
me agoing on for sixty ! and only taking 
fourteen pounds and beer-money! 'a 
widow-woman too, and known in the 
place as respectable all my life; and 
my husband dead these nineteen years, 
owing to asthma and bronchitis ”—and 
what more she would have added in that 
shrill voice of indignant remonstrance 
was impossible to tell, for at that 
moment I silenced her promptly. 

“ Martha, how can you be so unchris¬ 
tian ? Aren’t we told in the Bible to be 
good to strangers, and orphans, and all 
sorts of people. I don’t know you a bit, 
but I thought you might be a kind 
woman, and that you would help me. 
And after all I have not asked much,” I 
went on. “ If I could only have the room 
cleaned, I would keep it nice myself; it 
is only just the grate and the coals, 
because I am afraid of spoiling my 
hands, and I would have done plenty 
for you in return ; I would have mended 
your stockings to save your eyes, and 
dusted; but never mind”—with an 
effective choke in my voice from sheer 
rapidity of speech, but* which Martha 
attributed to emotion—“if you are so 
disagreeable and unfriendly, I will 
manage to clean the room myself. I 
suppose you will not refuse to lend me a 
scrubbing brush, and broom, and some 
house-flannels, and soft-soap, and any¬ 
thing else that is wanted, and if you will 
let me know where the coal-cellar is, I 
might fill the scuttle myself, and then 
there would be no need to trouble any¬ 
one.” 

“ Sakes alive! how you talk, missy, 
a mill-wheel is nothing to you, you most 
make my head go round,” and here 
Martha pushed her spectacles up to her 
forehead, and regarded me with a 
puzzled expression. I had worked my¬ 
self up to a sense of injury at last, and 
I suppose my eyes looked very plaintive, 
for her severe muscles relaxed. 

“ There, get up, do, and set in a chair, 
like a sensible young lady, and I don’t say 
I won’t help you as long as you behave 
yourself, and don’t worry the missis ; she 
has enough to trouble her as it is, with 
master as helpless as a babe in arms. 
Look here, missy, I will scrub the floor 
and put the grate in order, and perhaps 
clean the windows, but I won’t promise 
anymore, there now!” throwing down 
her work. 

“ And you will do it to-morrow,” I cried 
joyfully. “ Martha, you are a good crea¬ 
ture, and I will help you all I can ; ” but 
she would not be coerced into a smile, in 
spite of all my efforts, so I retired with 
the kitten, whom I christened on the 
spot Grumps, as a delicate compliment 
to the kitten’s mistress. I went to bed 
soon afterwards, and that night I did 
not wet my pillow with my tears. My 


new home was still distasteful to me, 
and I had no yearnings for greater 
intimacy with Cousin Mona; but the 
thought of Hazel Cottage and its 
pleasant inmates prevented me from 
dwelling on my own miseries, and I fell 
asleep, planning how I could turn the 
old box to account. I had just decided 
that I would cover it with cheap cretonne 
and keep my music and work in it, when 
delicious drowsiness took possession of 
my soul and body. I slept later the 
next morning, but woke refreshed. As I 
dressed myself I was somewhat sur¬ 
prised to hear the crisp swishing sound 
on the gravel path underneath my 
window, as though someone were brush¬ 
ing up dead leaves. “What a bles¬ 
sing,” I said to myself as I remembered 
the rotting heaps that had wetted my 
feet yesterday, and I peeped through 
the blinds to reconnoitre the gardener. 

He seemed a strong and sturdy young 
fellow, and as he worked he whistled as 
blithely as a blackbird. I looked at the 
broad shoulders and straw hat ap¬ 
provingly. ‘ ‘ He knows how to work, ’ ’ I 
thought, and then it came into my head 
that perhaps a little of my superabun¬ 
dant energy might be devoted to 
gardening. 

I was full of this new thought as I put 
on my hat and sauntered out for a con¬ 
stitutional ; by this time the leaves had 
all been deposited in a barrow which 
was being wheeled slowly towards me; 
the next moment, to my disgust, I 
recognised Mr. Scott. He burst out 
laughing at my dismayed face, and set 
down the wheel-barrow. He looked every 
inch a gardener in his shirt-sleeves, and 
with a faded old straw hat on the back 
of his head. I saw he was enjoying my 
amazement, for his eyes twinkled mis¬ 
chievously. 

“ I can’t offer to shake hands,” he 
said, showing me his brown palms with 
a smile ; “ don’t you think I have made 
the place look a bit tidier, those leaves 
would be a nuisance when it rained, don’t 
you know, so I thought I would get rid 
of them.” 

“ Do you—do you often do this kind 
of thing?” staring at him as I spoke, 
for it struck me that these matutinal 
visits might be habitual. 

“ Why, of course. I am the odd man 
here,” with a still broader smile that 
secretly irritated me. “I am a modern 
version of the hairy lubber fiend, Lob- 
lie-by-the-fire. I prowl about doing 
good turns for other folks. You may 
even make use of me yourself some day. ’ ’ 
But Mr. Scott’s boyish good nature 
met with no response, for "i only mut¬ 
tered something about not hindering 
him in his work, and walked off as fast 
as I could. 

I stayed out as long as I dared, and 
on my return found Cousin Mona making 
the coffee. She accosted me in a more 
animated tone than usual, and hoped I 
had enjoyed my walk. “You are not 
the only early riser, Rufa,” she said 
pleasantly. “Roland Scott has been 
working in the garden for a couple of 
hours. I caught him in the act, when 
I came down, and wanted him to stay to 
breakfast, but he said he was too dirty 
to sit down with ladies, but he never 
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made that excuse before, perhaps he 
thought young ladies were more par¬ 
ticular than old ones.” 

“ I am sorry Mr. Scott finds me in his 
way,” I responded dryly, and Cousin 
Mona changed the subject; her momen¬ 
tary brightness soon clouded over. 
Cousin Everard looked more feeble and 
ailing than usual that morning, and 
scarcely tasted his breakfast. He sat 
poring over his letters and sipping his 
coffee at intervals, while she watched 
him anxiously. As soon as the meal was 
over he shuffled across the passage to 
his study, and she followed him and shut 
the door. 

I ran out again to buy the varnish for 
staining my boards, and on my return I 
found Martha had kept her word nobly. 
Half the floor was washed over. She 
only grunted her acquiescence when I 
suggested going downstairs again to 
wash up the breakfast things. 

I had put the china away and was 
brushing up the hearth, when she passed 
me, carrying a pail of water. “ I wonder 
what the missis will say to my doing 
other folks’ work, and leaving her bed¬ 
room in a muddle,” she observed sig¬ 
nificantly, and I at once took the hint, 
and ran off with my duster. 

I rather liked Cousin Mona’s room, 
the old furniture just suited it. There 
was an air of spotlessness and freshness 
about it. The windows were wide open, 
and there was a sweet scent of lavender 
and dried rose leaves. A round table 
and a great easy chair covered with 
faded chintz gave it an air of comfort. 
A bookcase near the fireplace was well 
filled, and a great bunch of honesty set 
off the old blue tiles of the fireplace. 
Some small faded pictures, in black 
wood frames, were arranged rather 
quaintly over it. How old and out of 
date it all looked ; those brass-handled 
drawers must be more than fifty years 
old, I thought, and the little glass cup¬ 
board with china must have belonged to 
her grandmother. As I dusted the 
window-seats, I looked down on the 
lawn and empty flower-beds, and tried 
to fancy a life spent in this grey old 
house. How strange to have grown up 
among these dim faded relics of another 
age; to have awakened morning after 
morning only to look at those quaint old 
portraits—the ladies with their short 
waists and huge sausage-like curls, and 
simpering inane placidity, and the men 
with frilled shirts, and blue coats, and 
bushy whiskers. 

As soon as my labours were finished, 
I betook myself to Cousin Everard’s 
room ; it was in the front and had the 
same old-fashioned furniture, but there 
were no portraits and china, only a large 
picture of a ship in full sail over the 
mantelshelf, The Belleroftlion written 
under it. Cousin Everard’s grandfather 
had been a sailor, and I supposed this 
was his vessel. I resolved to ask Cousin 
Mona about him. There was so little 
1 could talk to her about, and this would 
be a safe subject. Captain Gordon had 
been a gallant commander, I knew, and 
had distinguished himself in some en¬ 
gagement in the East Indies. 

[To be continued.') 
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ARCHAEOLOGY FOR GIRLS. 


VIII. 

t will have been seen 
from our previous 
papers that the study 
of archaeology in an¬ 
cient and mediaeval 
times had a some¬ 
what different aim to 
that which it pursues 
at the present day. 

Of course there 
have always been ar¬ 
chaeologists in the world, and they have in¬ 
fluenced literature, sometimes in a greater, and 
sometimes in a less degree. 

Alexandria, in early times, was the great 
emporium for this kind of archaeological and 
antiquarian study. The immense library 
which existed there is said to have been 
founded about 284 B.C., and at one period to 
have contained 700,000 volumes. This would 
naturally have attracted a vast number of 
scholars, who were, of course, greatly in¬ 
fluenced in their taste, and modes of expression, 
by the grand collection of old Greek manu¬ 
scripts in this noble library. Many of these 
writers attempted to revive the style adopted 
by the ancient Greeks, and as always happens 
in such cases, the influence of the school served 
to reduce the inferior intellects to mere copyists, 
and the term “ Alexandrinism ” has come to be 
used as an expression of contempt, to signify a 
writer whose works are a too slavish imitation 
of those of some earlier poet or philosopher; 
but although this was the case with inferior 
writers, yet Alexandria also influenced great 
and original minds, and with them it had the 
effect of adding an exquisite style and finish 
to their works. 

Virgil, for instance, is undoubtedly, in a sense, 
Alexandrine ; but no one would for a moment 
suggest that his style is not original. Perhaps we 
may say that Virgil stands in the same position to 
the school that Lucca Signiorelli and Perugino 
do to the “ Renaissance ” in art, that is to say 
they made use of it, but never allowed it to 
rob them of individuality and originality; in 
this the)’ differed from Raffaelle and Michael 
Angelo, who in their later style allowed the 
Renaissance to mould all their ideas, as may be 
seen by the Saint Michael in the Louvre. 

Perhaps we should here caution our younger 
girls that the term “Alexandrine,” here used, 
lias nothing whatever to do with “ Alexandrine 
verse,” which is a name given to the twelve- 
syllable verse, first used in France, and took 
its name from a series of poems written by 
unknown authors describing “ the triumphs of 
Alexander; ” this was a mediaeval meter, and 
had of course nothing whatever to do with the 
subject which we have been writing upon. 

Art, which borrows ideas from previous 
times, does not always curb originality, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds points out that the most 
original painters invariably formed their style 
upon some one who had gone before, and their 
originality is shown in carrying on the idea 
somewhat further, or possibly in perfecting 
what the previous man had left imperfect or 
incomplete. Just as in music, Palestrina did 
not invent the “Vocal Canon” style in 
which most of his works are composed, yet as 
he carried the idea to a higher degree of 
perfection than it had ever reached before, or 
since his time, we always speak of it as “ the 
Palestrina style,” and the fact that other 
musicians had invented and used the same 
style nearly a century before his day does not 
rob Palestrina of the credit due to him for 
having reached one of the solitary examples of 
absolute perfection in art. In fact, true and 
valuable originality in art must be arrived at by 
study ; the mere crude novelties of an untaught 
and untrained mind, whether expressed in 


music, poetry, painting, or architecture, are of 
little or no value, because the originator of such 
art has not taken the trouble to make himself 
master of the conditions, and wholesome 
restrictions under which good art can alone be 
produced, and therefore when he thinks he is 
doing something which no one could have done 
before, he is simply perpetrating what no one 
would have done before. 

No period of the world’s history can exhibit 
such an amount of originality in art matters 
as that which intervened between the twelfth 
and the sixteenth centuries. In our own day 
it would be unreasonable to look for very great 
originality in art, for the following reasons. 
In the first place so many more art notions 
have been carried out and worked to their 
legitimate conclusion than formerly, and can¬ 
not be carried further with any advantage. In 
the second place, mankind is like the individual 
man, as he grows older he cares less for 
change, and becomes more attached to what 
he has grown accustomed to, and consequently 
the mind is less attuned to original thought. 
Thirdly, the vast aggregations of human beings 
in enormous towns and cities is apt to create 
similarity of thought. Fourthly, the genius of 
our age runs more into the lines of science 
than those of art, and in the fifth place every¬ 
thing now has to be done upon a gigantic 
scale, in order to benefit the greatest possible 
number of the people at the lowest possible 
cost. Thus we require great ships, vast dock¬ 
yards, railways, immense drainage schemes, 
and the consequence is that the most original 
minds of the age are engaged in engineering 
projects, electricity, sanitation, mechanics, etc. 
These are the problems which modern 
civilisation is called upon to solve, the wants 
it has to provide for, and they naturally make 
men regard rather the practical than the 
imaginative. There is both a good and a bad 
side to this ; the good side is suggested by 
Bacon’s philosophy, of which it is, no doubt, 
the practical outcome. The improvement ol 
health, the prolonging of life, the more com¬ 
fortable housing, feeding and well-being of 
the people. The bad side is shown in events 
which are daily taking place in our midst. The 
race for wealth, the absence of scruples, how 
it is attained, ending in such gigantic failures 
as the Panama Canal scheme, the huge and 
disastrous building speculations, which have 
left such ruin and misery in their wake. The 
danger that the humanising and refining in¬ 
fluences of art and poetry may be lost sight of, 
under the dulness and gloom engendered by 
the growing tendency to regard as valuable 
that alone which has a tangible use or a 
monetary value. The result to which such a 
state of things, if unchecked, may hurry us on, 
is most graphically described in the magnificent 
lines which conclude “ The Dunciad.” 

“Religion blushing, veils her sacred fires, 

And unawares morality expires, 

Nor public flame, nor private, dares to 
shine, 

Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse 
divine. 

Lo ! thy dread empire Chaos is restored, 

Light dies before thy uncreating word. 

Thy hand, great Anarch ! lets the curtain 
fall; 

And universal darkness buries all.” 

Now of course Pope very rightly places the 
extinction of religion as the commencement of 
these evils, and with it expires morality; but in 
previous lines he contemplates the disappear¬ 
ance of art and poetry, which brings about a 
hard unsympathetic state of mind, rendering 
men callous and indifferent to such influences. 
We do not for a moment mean to infer that 
religion cannot reach the heart of a man 


brought up amidst the most materialistic sur¬ 
roundings, and with the most unspiritual ideas, 
but as it is, of course, more difficult for the 
grain to spring up in a hard and unploughed 
soil, than in one broken up by the plough and 
the harrow, so it is far easier for religious im¬ 
pressions to enter a heart which is open to 
sympathy and tenderness, than one which is 
rendered hard by materialism and the appre¬ 
ciation of things by their money value alone. 
Therefore it is probable that a study of the 
part with its history, poetiyand art, might act 
as a powerful antidote against the terribly 
materialistic surroundings, especially of the 
working classes in our huge towns. The 
writer was struck, upon passing through from 
Manchester to Blackburn, some time back, 
by the fact that in these manufacturing towns 
and villages there was so little to elevate the 
mind ; nothing anywhere but signs of money¬ 
making, forests of chimneys, vast factories, 
and workshops. The very sky itself blotted 
out from view by smoke, the rivers turned into 
black polluted streams of filth. Surely all this 
must harden the minds of men ; they see little 
of the world as God made it, and very much 
of it as disfigured by man in his race for 
wealth. Why modern industries should create 
hideousness as their surroundings, whereas 
ancient ones had the reverse effect, is rather a 
long question, and many writers have attempted 
to explain the reasons. When we contrast 
a busy modem town with an ancient one, we 
cannot help being struck by the too evident 
fact. Take for instance, such a place as 
Ratisbon in Bavaria and compare it with 
Bolton or Huddersfield. When we walk 
through Ratisbon to find the heart of the 
ancient city, what do we see there? A 
magnificent cathedral rearing its richly sculp¬ 
tured facade over a flower-market. The most 
valuable site in perhaps the busiest ancient city 
of a mighty empire given over for a church and 
a flower-market. The houses of ambassadors 
and princes rising up like grim castles, thrust 
away into side streets; even the very seat of 
the Imperial Diet itself occupying quite an in¬ 
ferior situation. 

The group consisting of the cathedral with 
its marvellous triangular open porch; the 
curious little painted church at the side; the 
quaint houses round the square, and the grace¬ 
ful bronze fountain in the foreground, with the 
flower-girls sitting about upon the steps of the 
great cathedral, or offering their fragrant and 
brilliant-hued wares, or holding them to be 
refreshed by the spray from the fountain, form 
a charming picture; everything brightly il¬ 
luminated by the rays of the sun, save where 
the gigantic buttresses of the noble fa9ade cast 
deep shadows, which contrast powerfully with 
the play of sunlight upon the canopies, traceries, 
and sculptures, or where the noble porch casts 
an amber-coloured shade over the saints stand¬ 
ing in their niches round the western frontal, 
or the sharp and crisp bit of gloom thrown by 
the gigantic representation of Noah’s Ark 
between the two principal windows. And it 
may be said, why cannot we have this kind of 
scene now ? If our architects and artists and 
builders were up to their work what is to pre¬ 
vent it ? But if we think for a moment, we 
shall see that it is not the artist or the architect 
who is to blame, but the fact that such a scene 
could not arise out of the requirements of our 
day. I11 the first place it would be undesirable 
and unpractical to erect a vast cathedral in the 
centre of a busy city, because people do not 
now live in the middle of cities, such situations 
being given over of necessity to their business 
premises. They live and have, their homes 
outside the city, or in the suburbs ; conse¬ 
quently if we build cathedrals they should be 
suburban ones, and in the city itself what are 
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required are churches of moderate size or mere 
chapels. Secondly, we should not place a 
“ flower market ” in such a central position, or 
if we did we should hold it under cover, prob¬ 
ably with a glass and iron roof. We should 
be quite right in all this, but then where is the 
picture ? Art may, and probably will, come 
to the rescue in the course of time, and make 
our covered-market beautiful, our immensely 
lofty business premises fine examples of archi¬ 
tecture ; but at the present time we are in a 
transition state, and must wait patiently until 
the artist has had time to grapple with the 
immense difficulties which modern industrial 
requirements have offered him for solution. 
Of course the difficulty must be taken in hand 
and eventually solved, otherwise art is in a 
moribund condition and is a failure. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the failure of art 
always precedes that of civilisation itself, and 
in this connection it may be important to have 
recourse to archaeology, in order to see whether 
the union between the two is essential to either 
or both. If it can be proved that people cease 
to care for what is beautiful, because their 
minds are unable to appreciate it on account of 
the repulsive hideousness of their surroundings, 
then it is absolutely essential that these sur¬ 
roundings should be made more attractive, and 
that, at any cost, an artistic environment must 
be created, otherwise we are going on a road 
that must eventually lead to barbarism. If, 
however, it can be proved that men’s thoughts 
are engaged upon still more serious and 
momentous questions, then we are bound to 
inquire what those questions are and how they 
have arisen ? Does their solution really lie in 
a direction which ignores or negatives art ? 
We know for certain that all religions, whether 


true or false, have fostered art, even though 
they may have commenced by destroying, 
removing, or obliterating ideas expressed in 
art, which they considered objectionable or 
erroneous, so that it is evident that an inclina¬ 
tion to ignore or dislike art can be no part of 
religious sentiment. Therefore the very highest 
motive and incentive to the mind is wanting in 
the absence of an interest in art. Are we to 
suppose grand thoughts for the amelioration of 
mankind banish art from the mind ? Plow can 
it possibly be so when the inspection of good 
works of art is one of the most innocent 
pleasures enjoyed by human beings, and one 
of the most improving ? Well if, as has been 
show, religion and philanthropy court the aid 
of art, where can be the higher motives which 
ignore it ? And the question suggests itself, 
are there really any higher motives at all, and 
may not the indifference to art spring from no 
high motive whatever, but simply from the 
mind being absorbed in the love of money¬ 
making, the intense desire to “ get into 
society,” and too keen an appreciation of the 
pleasures of sport ? Objects which though not 
necessarily wrong in themselves, yet if pursued 
too arduously and to excess, are ignoble in the 
extreme, as they degenerate into covetousness, 
ostentation, and the numerous vices connected 
with the turf, gambling, betting, and cruelty. 
Now if art is sacrificed for these we are certainly 
on the downward path. Some writers tell us 
that the anxiety which men suffer under, as to 
the very means of gaining a livelihood, leaves 
them no time to think about such questions 
as poetry, music, architecture, painting, and 
sculpture, but this cannot be the true state of 
the case, because we certainly find far more 
appreciation for art amongst the clergy, the 


professional classes and 
the skilled workmen, 
than amongst those who 
are more blessed with 
worldly possessions; this 
is proved by the immense 
success of the Bethnal- 
Green Museum and the 
comparatively small 
number of visitors to the 
museums and picture 
galleries located in more 
fashionable quarters. 
There can be no doubt 
whatever that an intelli¬ 
gent love of art does 
much, to raise the moral 
and social condition of 
the people, and to allow 
this sentiment to fall 
into desuetude is the 
greatest possible mistake 
on the part of any 
government, and it is a 
question whether it is 
not wiser to deduct a 
few thousands from the 
millions spent upon iron¬ 
clads and warlike prepar¬ 
ations, in times of peace, 
rather than to allow the 
love of art to die out. 

Although, as we have 
shown, archaeology can¬ 
not produce art, yet that 
study shows us what art 
has produced in former 
times, and prepares the 
minds of men to regard 
as possible, in the future, 
that which has occurred 
in the past, and there 
is much in the science 
which renders it a spe¬ 
cially appropriate study 
for women; the careful 
attention to detail, the 
habit of minutely notic¬ 
ing seemingly unimportant items, which are 
characteristic attributes of the female mind, 
combined with the patience and industry which 
women possess in such a remarkable degree, 
are of the greatest possible value to those who 
study archaeology, and we have frequently 
wondered that girls and women who have much 
time on their hands do not turn their attention 
to this branch of science. 

If archaeology be studied in a proper spirit 
it should prove an excellent “school of 
patience,” and a cure for obstinacy, it should 
instil into the mind that diffidence and 
willingness to abandon preconceived opinions 
which is so necessary a part of education. 

For instance, we will suppose we are making 
an archaeological study from the remains of 
some city or building. Well, one soon forms 
a general idea of the arrangement and position 
of the various structures, and then we go on to 
develop our scheme ; each discovery seems to 
bring to light corroborative evidence of the 
truth of the notion we have taken up, and all 
that remains is to fill in the details which have 
been lost or destroyed. So we tiy to hunt 
these up in ancient books, or unpublished 
documents, when we find to our intense 
disappointment, that so far from proving the 
truth of our surmises the documentary evidence 
thoroughly contradicts and upsets them. Now 
the novice or the impatient person will feel 
inclined, either to throw up the whole thing 
in disgust, or to stick hard and fast to his 
preconceived idea, and to ignore the adverse 
evidence; but if this be done the whole work 
is worthless; but archaeology teaches that we 
must again go to work, and patiently examine 
whether the descriptions given in the works we 
have consulted are corroborated by others, 
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whether they are made from examinations 
by the writer himself, or whether he is 
simply writing from hearsay—whether the 
writer is a careful discriminator between what 
is certain and that which is uncertain, or 
doubtful, or whether, in short, he is an old 
“ gossip,” who writes down the chatter of his 
day without examining it. Now if it can be 
fairly well established that he is credible, then 
away with your theories; there is nothing but 
to begin all over again, with the fresh light 
thrown upon the subject, for in archaeology we 
must arrive at no “ conclusions ” except those 
that are warranted by discoveries which posi¬ 
tively prove them to be correct, and we should 
always approach the study with a spirit ready to 
sacrifice our own opinion for the cause of truth. 
Above all we must be patient. A modern 
writer has very justly said—“Impatience is 
the commencement of disorder,” and of course 
disorder is fatal to such a study as archaeology. 

It is the neglect of these precautions which 
has created much false archaeology, and has 
been almost as injurious to the science as the 
archaeological forgeries to which we have 
alluded in a former chapter. Always remem¬ 
ber this—your theory must be founded upon 
discovery and not discovery upon theory. 
Even when everything seems to be proved, of 
course you may still be wrong. 

It may be said, “ What is the use of ar¬ 
chaeology if it is so uncertain ? ” Well, the 
same objection might be advanced against 
history. How many historical facts, which 
were accepted as such by our grandfathers, 
have had to be given up on account of the 
discoveries of genuine ancient documents in 
the Public Record Office, proving that they 
were based upon false information ? Some 
historians who were regarded as great authori¬ 
ties sixty years back, are now looked upon as 
being little better than romancers ! and if the 
discoveiy of some letter, the very existence of 
which was previously unsuspected, or the key 
to some cypher thoroughly upsets what we 
have previously accepted as the history of some 
important transaction, or represents some well- 
known character of bygone times in a totally 
different light to that in which we have been 
in the habit of regarding them, does not prove 
history to be of little value, so why should 
similar discoveries, which have precisely similar 
results, prove archaeology to be valueless ? 
Neither history nor archaeology are abstract 
sciences, and what they tell or teach can at 
best be only approximately true ! The writer 
once heard a lady say to a railway official, 
“ Now, my good man, are you absolutely 
certain that the train will stop at this plat¬ 
form ? ” “No, madam,” said he, “I am not 
absolutely certain that it will, but as it has 
stopped here every day for the last ten years, 
and is advertsied to stop here to-day, there is 
a very strong probability that it will.” 


Another caution which should be given with 
regard to the study of archaeology is to avoid 
as much as possible looking out for “ startling 
disclosures; ” don’t let the mind dwell too 
much upon “ dungeons,” torture-chambers, 
unexplored secret-passages, and the like. 
The tw T o former undoubtedly exist to testify 
to the cruelty or mistaken zeal of former 
times, but they were fortunately far less 
common than is generally supposed. The 
eminent French antiquary, De Caumont, care¬ 
fully examined the oubliettes of the great 
French castles, and he declares that these 
supposed horrible dens of cruelty and human 
suffering were not prisons at all, but simply 
cesspools ! The writer himself very carefully 
examined a most singular “ dungeon ” in the 
Castle of Rimpar, in Bavaria; in form it was 
like an inverted teacup, with a small aperture 
at the top. Of course the most gruesome 
history w r as narrated about this by the pretty 
gentle German girl who showed the castle, 
and -was quite proud of the horrors she 
was telling, and who obligingly lowered a 
lighted candle down into the clismal-looking pit. 
There were exclamations from the bystanders 
of “ Oh, how horrible ! ” “ To think that 

men could have been such fiends ! ” “ Thank 

Heaven we don’t live in such times! ” etc. 
But singularly everyone had overlooked the im¬ 
portant fact that the aperture was far too small 
to allow of the body of a man being thrust 
through it! and a careful examination left no 
doubt upon the mind of the writer that it was 
simply a domical vault constructed over a 
spring of water which supplied the castle. 
Curiously enough some years after the writer 
occupied an old house at Hampstead in which 
there was an exactly similar arrangement ! 

In a castle in the South of England, which 
has become a regular show-place, after descend¬ 
ing a narrow staircase a terrible “dungeon” 
is shown to the visitor, -with a sham skeleton 
in it! The custodian of the place, after open¬ 
ing the door with a vast amount of unneces¬ 
sary noise and exertion, introduces the show 
with the following harangue: “ Ladies and 
gentlemen, you are now in the deepest dungeon 
of the castle, forty feet below the moat, and 
here in this horrible place the poor creatures 
used to be immured often for life by the in¬ 
human tyrants of those cruel times! ” After 
this of course a little subscription is asked for, 
having pocketed which the showman, -with 
unblushing impudence, opens a door which 
gives access to a flight of steps leading down 
into the garden ! 

Of course there are genuine dungeons, and 
they are to be seen at the ToAver of London, 
where, however, a most injudicious “restora¬ 
tion” Avas perpetrated some thirty years 
back, Avhen a number of the inscriptions cut 
by state prisoners Avere removed from their 
original positions and put together into one 


toAver, so as to make a more effective exhibi¬ 
tion ! Such a treatment has of course robbed 
them of nearly all the interest which they 
formerly possessed. 

Torture chambers also exist, but it must not 
for a moment be supposed that they Avere 
a usual appendage to mediaeval dAvellings. 
Torture Avas alas, regarded as a part of the 
administration of justice, and attached to 
buildings devoted to such purposes there 
Avere of course torture chambers. Beneath the 
Rathhaus at Ratisbon, for instance, may be 
seen complete arrangements for the adminis¬ 
tration of this cruel and most fallacious means 
of extracting e\ T idence. The Avorst feature of 
the case is the fact that torture Avas adminis¬ 
tered alike to the guilty and the innocent, 
and probably the greater lies the Adctim told 
the more easily he Avould come off. 

With regard to “ secret passages, extending 
for miles under the earth,” all attempts to 
explore them have resulted in shoAving that 
they really extend a very short way, at the 
utmost from one part of the castle to another, or 
possibly beneath a road. The notion that they 
connected buildings four or five miles apart is 
banished from the minds of all archaeologists, 
and only holds its oavii in the Avritings of the 
ultra-sensational school of novelists. 

Instead of such chimeras the patient archae¬ 
ologist will do far more service to mankind by 
attempting to discover features Avhich illustrate 
the daily life, manners and customs of bygone 
ages, which tell us of the ordinary habits, which 
clear up doubts as to their religious, political, 
and municipal institutions. All these help to 
give us correct ideas of history, to propagate 
true vieAvs as to the peoples and customs of 
former times, to dissipate erroneous opinions 
and ignorant prejudices, to shoAV Iioav far Ave 
are indebted for our oavu civilisation to past 
ages, in Avhat Ave have improved upon their 
habits and practices, and it may even be, in 
what respects Ave fall short of them, for Ave 
must not regard all progress as true advance¬ 
ment, or all increase as pure gain, and Avffien 
Ave compare the people of past times Avith 
ourselves, let us remember that Ave are not 
unbiassed judges. We condemn their supersti¬ 
tions, errors, and shortcomings; but are too 
often blind to our OAvn. We must not overlook 
the possibility that future ages may judge them 
more leniently than they will us. 

It is not in our poAver to pass judgment upon 
olden times. If avc think we see their faults, let 
us attempt to avoid them ; if Ave think Ave see 
their virtues let us attempt to copy them : but 
it is not ours to sit upon the judgment-seat 
and condemn indiscriminately. Let us re¬ 
member that there is One alone aaFo knoAvs 
the secrets of all hearts, and He has said— 
“Judgment is Mine.” 

H. W. B. 

[the end.] 
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A WILFUL WARD. 


By RUTH LAMB, Author of “Work, Wait, Win,” “Sackcloth and Ashes,” etc. 



Many a weary day and 
watchful night were 
passed by Mr. Mount- 
ford, before his wife was 
pronounced out of pre¬ 
sent danger. But the 
sentence of hopeless 
blindness, and a life, 
probably a short one and 
of comparative helpless¬ 
ness, hung over her, and 
no human skill could avert these. 

At length the state of the invalid was 
so far improved, that she could be 
wheeled into another room on a level 
with that in which she slept. It was a 
bright morning in early spring before 
she reached this stage, and the air was 
fresh without coldness. 

“ Wheel me close to the window,” she 
whispered. “ I want to feel the sunshine 

that I shall not see again.” Tears 
streamed from the sightless eyes, still 
beautiful, for the injury had left them 
undisfigured, though the life was gone 
from them. 

Mrs. Mountford’s wish was carried 
out, and the couch placed in the deep 
bay-window. The sun shone straight in 
upon her and made the tear-drops 
glisten on her wan face. She thanked 
the nurse and her maid with a smile 
which brought moisture to their eyes. 
She had been very gentle and patient 
through her illness, for pain, which in 
some cases causes irritation, had in hers 
been over-mastered by remorse, and all 
the old petulant ways were gone. 

“ You can leave me now, and tell Mr. 
Mountford lam ready for him to come,” 
she added. 

“I am here, darling,” replied her 
husband. 

“ I might have known,” she whispered, 
as he bent over her, and drawing his head 
down, she kissed him tenderly again and 
again. 

He seated himself so as to be on a 
level with her, but again she drew his 
head to her breast and held him in a 
close embrace. Hitherto, neither of 
them had spoken to the other of that 
terrible day, but now Mrs. Mountford 
whispered— 

“ Can you ever forgive me, Kenneth ? 
I have been longing to ask you, ever 
since I knew what my wickedness had 
brought on you. I say you, darling 
husband, for though I know you will 
place my loss of sight and helplessness 
as worst of all, because I have to bear 
them through all my life, I am sure you 
have suffered even more than I have. 


Besides, bodily pain is not the worst 
part, though you have borne that 
along with me. I understand some¬ 
thing about what sympathy means, 
when such love goes with it; for 
whenever our little one was ill, every 
pain she had was a double stab to 
me. And once when you were ill, 
my husband, it was the same or 
worse. To see those we love suffer is 

so hard. It would be bliss to bear 
the pain, if by doing this one could spare 
them. If such a poor, weak, wilful crea¬ 
ture as I am can feel in this way, what 
must you have endured for my sake.” 

Mrs. Mountford spoke softly and 
slowly, still holding her husband clasped 
closely to her. 

He could not answer, and she knew 
why. She passed her slender fingers 
over his face and felt the tears that he 
could not keep back, and knew by the 
heaving of his breast, that he was too 
much overcome by emotion to utter a 
word in reply. 

She waited patiently for a while, dried 
the tears as they fell, and kissed his 
hair, even, as his head lay close to her. 
She could not, and never would see how 
it had changed of late. Where only a 
few silver threads had been, it was now 
all grey. 

“ Kenneth,” she whispered at length, 
“ you must not grieve. I am not worth 
such love and tears, but I want you 
to tell me I am forgiven first, and 
then-” 

“ My darling, do not speak of forgive¬ 
ness. I forgave you long, long ago,” 
said Mr. Mountford. 

“ That is what I wanted. I should 
not have liked you to say that there was 
nothing to forgive, because even when I 
was planning to deceive you on that awful 
day, conscience was showing me my 
wickedness, and striving with me, only 
I would not listen. Do you know, 
Kenneth, I was worse than wilful, defiant, 
and disobedient. I was untruthful. I 
who had always been proud to say, that 
whatever were my faults, falsehood in any 
shape had never been one of them. It 
was so mean, Kenneth, to deceive James 
by saying that I had told you I should 
ride Prince that morning, and not 
saying that you had forbidden me to 
mount him until you had made sure that 
he was fit for me to use with safety.” 

“ I ought to have stayed with you and 
made sure,” said Mr. Mountford. “I 
have reproached myself ever since for 
having ieft you alone. It would have 
been no privation for me to give up the 
meet.” 

“Do not reproach yourself, Kenneth. 
If I had been such a wife as you had a 
right to expect, there would have been 
no need for you to stay. Looking back, 
it seems horrible that my wilfulness 
should have made it necessary for me to 
have a keeper as well as a husband in 
you, and that, if I were out of your sight, 
you were made miserable, lest I should 
bring harm upon myself. I shall need 
no watcher now,” added Mrs. Mountford, 


with a pitiful realisation of her help¬ 
lessness. 

“ But you will have my companionship, 
dearest. All that I can do, I will. I 
will be eyes to you, and tell you all that 
is passing. Thank God, you have seen, 
and as I describe the changes that are 
going on around us, memory will enable 
you to picture them, though you cannot 
now see them. My feet shall turn 
whither you will and be your messengers. 
My hands shall be such willing hands in 
your service. Every day our child will 
grow more able to join me in loving 
ministry, and her prattle will cheer you.” 

“ I know, Kenneth dearest, what you 
will be. My sorest trial is that I cannot 
see your face and our child’s. Perhaps, 
after all, it matters less about seeing 
yours, for I can never forget it, and you 
will grow no older to me, though I may 
live to be a white-haired grandmother.” 

Mrs. Mountford laughed at the 
thought, for Kathleen was but three and 
a half years old. But the laugh died 
almost as it was born, as she added with 
a sigh : “ They say that all the other 

senses become more acute when sight is 
gone. I shall have to pass my hand 
over Kitty’s face and hair, and measure 
her height from time to time, and you will 
tell me about everything, will you not ? ” 

“ I will, dearest.” 

“And when I am a little stronger, 
you will bring poor James to see me, 
and I will ask his pardon for having 
deceived him. I shall not be quite 
happy till I have done that.” 

Mr. Mountford promised, and in due 
time, James was taken to see his 
mistress and hear her confession. He 
came away blubbering, poor fellow, like 
a school-boy, and declaring that if by 
taking her helplessness on himself he 
could restore her strength, he would do 
it; and those who heard believed him. 

But neither love nor skill could greatly 
prolong Mrs. Mountford’s life, and four 
years after the accident she died. 

In spite of the elements of suffering 
and sadness, which of necessity were 
always present, those four years were 
not unhappy ones. The outer vision of 
the invalid might be gone for ever, but 
the spiritual vision became clearer and 
brighter day by day, in the case of both 
husband and wife. 

“ It needed a terrible lesson to show 
me myself first, for I had never been 
conscious either of my ignorance of all 
that is best worth knowing, or of what I 
was in God’s sight: I was always sorry 
when I grieved you, Kenneth, for I 
did love you, and I knew something of 
your love for me. But I never felt any 
sorrow for the real sin, or penitence 
towards God. I have never known or 
wanted to know much of Him, though I 
suppose I should have been shocked and 
angry if anyone had accused me of not 
believing in God, but they would have 
told the truth. I just took it for granted 
there was one, and never troubled myself 
any more about the matter. Not know¬ 
ing, how could I love Him Who never 


came into my thoughts as a great reality. 
But now. Oh, the blessed difference ! 
It is true happiness to be allowed in ever 
so little a way to love Him Who is love. 
The pity of it is, that now, I can never 
show my love by service. I cannot go 
about amongst the poor and tell them 
the sweet lesson I have learned, or do 
them good for Christ’s sake.” 

“My darling, you think of and care 
for many, whom you cannot visit or cheer 
with your presence and kind words.” 

Mrs. Mountford shook her head. 
“ The only thing I can do is to bear my 
blindness and helplessness with patient 
submission, and to thank God that I 
did not die without having time for 
repentance. If I have been patient He 
has made me so in answer to prayer.” 

“You are patience itself, dearest. 
Everyone feels it a privilege to wait upon 
and learn sweet lessons of endurance 
from you,” replied her husband. 

“ Everyone is good and kind. You, 
my husband, most of all. I see now 
what a precious gift God gave me in 
you. We have been happy, in spite of 
everything. We are of one mind now, 
and as each day brings us nearer to 
the parting hour, we are drawn closer in 
love. When my place on earth is empty, 
you will always remember that God sees 
us both, though we cannot see each 
other.” 

“ I shall not forget, but I hope to 
keep you and minister to you for ) T ears 
to come.” 

“Better say ‘wish’; for you can 
hardly hope now. I remember how I 
used to say so glibly, ‘ I believe in the 
communion of saints,’ when I repeated 
the creed in church, along with others. 
But now I know what the words mean. 
When you praise God on earth, Kenneth, 
and I, by His grace, in the home above, 
there will still be communion.” 

“ True, but communion which will be 
perfected when we meet again, dear 
wife.” 

“Yes, to us, but I suppose it will be 
always perfect to Him who sees and 
hears us both.” 

Such conversations were frequent 
between the husband and wife, and 
gave them great comfort. Both were 
deeply anxious about little Kathleen. 
It cheered the dying mother to think 
that, as her child was nearly eight years 
old, she was not likely to forget her 
altogether. 

“ Keep my memory green with Kitty,” 
she would say. “The child is so con¬ 
stantly with you and will be more so, if 
possible, when I am gone. Do not let 
her forget her mother, though she will 
only picture me as blind and helpless.” 

“No fear of her forgetting you whilst 
I live,” replied Mr. Mountford, and he 
ever took the greatest pains to carry out 
his wife’s wish. One thing was, how¬ 
ever, carefully kept from Kathleen, not 
only when she was a child but after¬ 
wards. She knew that her mother had 
been injured by being thrown from her 
horse, but the story of her wilfulness and 
disobedience was never repeated in 
Kathleen’s presence. 

Mrs. Ellicott, the widowed sister of 
Mr. Mountford, had been invited to 
remain with him after his wife’s death. 


A WILFUL WARD . 

The sisters-in-law had always been great 
friends, and it had comforted Mrs. 
Mountford to think that Kathleen would 
have sweet motherly influences around 
her, as she grew up to girlhood and 
womanhood. 

So long as her father lived, the girl 
was fairly amenable to these, but she 
was only fifteen when she lost him, and 
before that time he had noted with 
some anxiety the great resemblance 
between her and her mother, as he had 
first known her. In one sense the like¬ 
ness gave him pleasure, in another 
pain. 

Kathleen had almost equal beauty 
and the same high spirits and winsome 
ways. But sometimes Mr. Mountford 
caught glimpses of wilfulness and an 
ungovernable temper, such as had 
cost her mother so dear. She would be 
a great heiress, for though a generous 
man, Mr. Mountford was a prudent one. 
From the date of his wife’s accident he 
had lived very quietly, and he continued 
to do so after her death. His property 
was not entailed, and he never con¬ 
templated leaving any portion of it to a 
male relative. It was all for Kathleen, 
and would be hers absolutely when she 
was twenty-one, or married with the 
consent of her guardians. These were 
Mrs. Ellicott, who with her daughter, 
Geraldine, would, he hoped, live at 
Hollingsby Hall with Kathleen, at least, 
until she attained her majority. 

Her other guardian was a young man 
of only twenty-two at the time of his 
appointment to this somewhat onerous 
position. His father, Mr. Mountford’s 
oldest friend, had been originally 
selected, but whilst willing to accede to 
the request made, he pleaded unsuit¬ 
ability on account of age. 

“ When people appoint guardians and 
executors, they need not only to consider 
the character and business qualities of 
the individuals chosen, but whether they 
will be likely to see the trust to an end. 
I am ten years older than you and much 
less vigorous in many ways. Humanly 
speaking, you are far more likely to 
outlive me than I you, and I trust you 
will see your bright girl developed into 
a noble woman. I will, however, con¬ 
sent to be named as your executor and 
Kathleen’s guardian, if my son may be 
associated with me in the trust. Then 
you will have an old head and a pair of 
young shoulders, but not united in the 
same individual.” 

The speaker, Mr. Matheson, of West- 
hill, noticed a peculiar look on his 
friend’s face as he made this sugges¬ 
tion, and without waiting for a reply 
he continued: “I see that amused 
look, Mountford, and I know what it 
means. You think that to appoint a 
young fellow' of two-and-twenty to be 
co-guardian with his father of a beauti¬ 
ful girl only eight years younger than 
himself, and an heiress to boot, is 
suggestive of match - making in the 
future.” 

“I do not deny it,” replied Mr. 
Mountford, “but I will add more than 
the smile expressed. Knowing what 
Aylmer is, I could wish nothing better 
for Kathleen than to be the wife of such 
a man. But all the same, I would not 
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by word or act influence the choice of 
my child or your son.” 

“And by appointing Aylmer as one 
of her trustees, you raise a very effectual 
barrier to any nearer union between him 
and Kathleen. Though I say it, and 
he is my only son, Aylmer Matheson 
will put every thought of self aside in 
his fulfilment of the trust reposed in 
him, if he should have to act as Kath¬ 
leen’s guardian. But I fervently hope 
that no one will have to take a father’s 
place to her.” 

This wish was not fulfilled, and though 
Mr. Mountford died before his old friend, 
Mr. Matheson only survived him about 
two years. 

From the age of seventeen, Kathleen 
had been under the joint guardianship of 
Mrs. Ellicott and Aylmer Matheson, the 
latter combining the double qualifica¬ 
tions of young shoulders and the wise 
head which is not generally supposed to 
accompany them. In appearance he 
was tall and well-proportioned, rather 
fair than dark, with rebellious brown 
hair which no amount of cutting and 
brushing would deprive of its natural 
wave and tendency to curl. It was, 
however, carried well back from a broad 
and high forehead, and a pair of dark 
grey eyes, whose expression betokened 
courage and honesty. A brown mous¬ 
tache and otherwise clean-shaven, rather 
pale face, and the description is fairly 
complete. Perhaps, however, the pale¬ 
ness was rather comparative, as it was 
only noticeable in contrast with the 
colour which was never lacking on 
the face of Captain Torrance, between 
whom and Aylmer Matheson, it was 
commonly said, there was no love lost. 

Those who knew these two men were 
not surprised at the saying, and would 
have deemed anything like friendship 
between them as equaily impossible and 
absurd. Unlikeness is often a help to 
friendship rather than otherwise. Weak¬ 
ness, whether of character or person, 
generally looks for strength in its chief 
friend. Beauty often honestly admires 
ugliness, or while admiring the other 
qualities of a plain-visaged friend, is 
secretly glad, that in her'she has a foil 
which enhances her own charms by con¬ 
trast, instead of a rival. 

The waverer is thankful to be taken 
possession of and managed by the friend 
who can promptly decide whether to say 
“yes” or “no,” and who is equally 
able to give a reason for her answer. 

And so on ad infinitum; but in 
friendship as in marriage, it is only 
when opposite qualities in the individuals 
concerned, tend to mutual well-being, 
and the formation of a harmonious 
whole, that satisfactory results can be 
hoped for. 

Candour cannot be friends with cun¬ 
ning, honesty with fraud, truth with 
falsehood. The nature which delights 
in good-doing, even when such demands 
self-sacrifice, can never join hands with 
one whose sole aim is self-indulgence 
and self-aggrandisement. The merciful 
and the cruel, the liberal and the 
churlish, the brave and the cowardly, 
are in each case separated by barriers, 
none the less real because they are 
invisible to the eye. 
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THE GIRLS OWN RARER. 


The higher nature may pity the lower 
and long to elevate it, but the two 
cannot work as friends without such 
assimilation. 

There must at least be kindred prin¬ 
ciples strong enough to overcome, or 
even utilise the many minor points of 
difference which may exist, without 
proving any bar to a real friendship, or 
the closer union of which marriage 
should be the precursor. 

Alas, that so close a union should not 
always mean true unity of hearts, aims, 
hopes, and lives. 

Of Captain Torrance’s character 


something has already been told. Of 
Aylmer Matheson’s only good can be 
written. 

An only son and idolised by his 
father, he repaid this affection by 
filial devotion. A man of scholarly 
attainments and refined tastes, whose 
society was much sought after, Aylmer 
was content to share the country pursuits 
in which his father delighted, and to live 
almost wholly at Westhill after leaving 
Oxford. Whilst at college, he had been 
the generous friend and helper of young 
men who needed such aid. In society 
he was self-possessed but modest; in 


manners as courteous and considerate to 
the lowly as to those who filled high 
places. 

In one respect Aylmer and his father 
closely resembled each other. Unlike 
too many young men, Aylmer was not 
ashamed to confess Christ before the 
world, but gladly acknowledged that his 
chief desire was to be numbered amongst 
His true soldiers and servants, and to 
spend and be spent in doing His will. 

It will be easily imagined that friend¬ 
ship between Captain Jack Torrance and 
Aylmer Matheson could hardly exist. 

(To be contmued.) 


TRUE TO HER NAME. 

By NELLIE HELLIS, Author of “Where the Brook and River Meet,” etc. 


CHAPTER III. 

third morning 
after Frank’s 
departure 
found Faith 
eagerly await¬ 
ing the arrival 
of the postman. 
That there was 
no letter for her 
was a little dis¬ 
appointing, and 
when the next 
day and the next 
passed without 
the promised 
epistle, she grew 
decidedly anxious. 
Then something 
so terrible hap¬ 
pened that the 
overwhelming 
sorrow of it 
banished even 
Frank for a time from her memory. 

Dr. Lorrimore, accompanied as usual by 
the man who acted both as groom and 
gardener, was returning from a neighbouring 
village, when Flyaway, taking fright at a 
threshing-machine, became unmanageable, and 
the occupants of the gig were thrown violently 
out. The servant escaped without any severe 
injury, but, unfortunately for Dr. Lorrimer, 
he fell on his head ; the blow produced con¬ 
cussion of the brain, and he was taken home 
insensible. He lingered a day or two, but 
never recovered consciousness, and though 
Faith refused to stir from his bedside in the 
hope that a lucid interval might be granted 
him, he died without a word or look of recog¬ 
nition. 



Afterwards Faith gave thanks for the com¬ 
plete physical prostration that ensued upon 
her brave and successful effort to keep a 
ceaseless watch. For during it she could not 
think, and with the realisation of her loss, 
her grief was tempered by the recollection of 
the new love that had been given her. After 
all, life was not utterly hopeless, not utterly 
without light to illumine the gloom. 

Faith’s only near relative was an aunt in 
Australia, but as she had never seen her, she 
regarded her and her husband less as friends 
than those she had made in the village, fore¬ 
most of whom was the kind old rector. 

He would not allow her to go back to her 
desolate home when, after her last look at her 
father’s coffin, she turned weeping from the 
grave. “ I take his place now,” he whispered. 


“ Come with me, dear child,” and Faith, 
powerless to gainsay him, bowed her head, 
and permitted him to lead her to the rectory. 

Mr. Boyd was a bachelor, but his house¬ 
keeper took tender charge of the poor girl, 
and it was much against the good woman’s 
will that Faith presently rose from the bed on 
which she had been lying since she came in 
from the funeral, and joined the rector in his 
study. 

It was a chilly evening, and a fire had been 
lighted. Mr. Boyd drew up a low chair and 
placed Faith in it. Her pale face looked all 
the whiter from its contrast with her sombre 
dress. 

“Father once told me,” she said after a 
few words had passed between them, “he 
had appointed you his executor, and that his 
will was in your keeping. May I see it ? ” 

“ Are you able, dear, to talk of business 
matters to-night ? ” asked the rector gently. 

“Yes, please. My mind will be easier 
when I know what provision has been made 
for me.” 

“ Even if you hear what may distress 
you ? ” 

“ That is all the more reason why you 
should tell me,” she replied. 

“Then I will. But first, Faith, let me say 
this. As long as I live you will be welcome 
to a home with me.” 

She could not trust herself to speak. She 
could only press the kind hand that clasped 
hers. 

“I am sorry to have to inform you,” he 
continued, in a minute or two, “ that your 
father died a comparatively poor man. About 
three years ago he became surety for a so- 
called friend, and by this act the savings of 
half a lifetime were swept away.” 

“ Is—is there nothing left ? ” Faith forced 
her trembling lips to ask. 

“Enough to bring you in a good forty 
pounds a year,” was the answer that fell re¬ 
assuringly on her ears. “Besides this, the 
house you have always lived in is your own. 
It is not a large fortune, I grant, but certainly 
a sufficient one if you will regard yourself as 
my adopted daughter.” 

“And if I should not,” she returned, catch¬ 
ing her breath to prevent a sob, “ you—you 
would not think me ungrateful, and cease to 
love me ? ” 

“ Nay, that would be impossible,” and he 
gently laid his hand on her bowed head. 
“Faith, do you care to hear an old man’s love- 
story ? ” 

She raised her eyes to his, and he was glad 
to see the quick new interest that his question 
called forth. 


“ You shall have it in a few words,” he said. 
“Your father and 1 both loved the same 
woman, though neither he nor she ever knew 
it. She gave her affections to the man who 
was close upon a score of years the junior of 
the other. It was a hard struggle, but I 
conquered, and all the pain was gone, when, 
a few months after your birth, I accepted the 
offer of the living here. Do you wonder that 
you are dear to me ? ” 

“I do not,” she cried impulsively, “but 
scarcely one man in a thousand would feel 
towards me as you do.” 

“Now you understand,” said Mr. Boyd, 
“how glad I should be to have you with me 
always. Nevertheless, I wish you to feel free 
to do as you like. Legally you are your own 
mistress, and I know, if you decide to leave me, 
you will be influenced by praiseworthy motives. 
But you need settle nothing to-night. Make 
me happy by going to bed, and trying to 
forget everything in sleep.” 

Yet Mr. Boyd was not greatly surprised 
when Faith, before very many days had passed, 
told him she had made up her mind to battle 
with the world. She was young, she said, and 
it seemed her duty to make use of the talent 
with which she had been entrusted. Mr. Val- 
lery had assured her her pictures were far 
better than many of those exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, and that in London, or any 
large place, she would readily obtain pupils. 

“And if you should not succeed?” the 
rector asked gravely. 

“Then, dear Mr. Boyd,” she replied, “I 
will come back to you. But tell me truly. 
Do you not think I am right in making 
an effort to be independent ? There may 
come a time when I shall need to work and 
cannot. Is it not wise to do my utmost 
now ? ” 

“ But you are a mere child,” he said. 
“ You are so inexperienced ; you know nothing 
of the world.” 

“I am twenty,” she returned, drawing 
herself up with a little dignity, “ and for the 
rest—I am not afraid.” 

“ Then neither will I be for you,” said the 
rector, meeting the eyes that were so fear¬ 
lessly raised to his. “If you should go to 
London,” he continued, “ I can help you with 
introductions, and I shall also tell my friends 
how good and skilful an artist you are. There 
are the Broughtons. I shall certainly write to 
them.” 

The rush of crimson that dyed Faith’s 
cheeks was quickly followed by a look of 
intense pain. 

“No, no,” she said, “you must not do 
that. Please,” and she laid her hand on his 
















ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


arm, “do not mention my name either to 
Mrs. Broughton, or to her son.” 

The rector looked troubled now in his 
turn. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, “ if the question I 
am going to ask should seem impertinent. 
Will you tell me if you have heard from 
Frank since he left my house ? ” 

Faith’s head drooped slightly as she re¬ 
plied, “ No.” 

“ But he gave you reason to believe that he 
would write ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then I fail to see why he has disappointed 
you. I regarded Frank as a gentleman, and I 
am more than sorry to find I was mistaken.” 

The tone of the rector’s voice was new to 
Faith. The face it caused her to raise so 
quickly was full only of that expression of 
steadfast trust and affection which had 
often called from her father the words, 
“ Little Faith, you are true to your name.” 

“ You must not think badly of him,” she 
said. “ I should have been very, very glad if 
he had written, but I am sure there is good 
cause for his silence, and what seems so 
strange and incomprehensible now will all 
be explained. Only you must promise not to 


say anything about me either to his parents 
or to him.” 

“ I will not. But if Mr. or Mrs. Broughton 
should ask for information, what then ? ” 

“ In that case you must give it.” 

Then after a pause she added, “ I too want 
to ask a question. Have you heard from 
Frank since he left ? ” 

“ Yes, he wrote a few hurried words saying 
he no sooner reached London than his father 
met him with an earnest request that he 
would sail immediately for Australia. Busi¬ 
ness of a very important nature demanded 
the presence of one or the other at their bank 
at Sydney. Of course Frank could not refuse, 
and it was decided he should start by the 
next boat. This only left him thirty-six 
hours in which to talk over business matters 
with his father, and make his preparations 
for the voyage. I can well understand he 
had scarcely a moment to spare, but if he 
could find time to scribble off a few lines to 
me, he could have done the same to you.” 

“Did he not even mention my name?” 
Faith asked with quivering lips. To learn 
that there were thousands of miles between 
her and Frank increased her sense of lone¬ 
liness to an unspeakable degree. 
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“ No, he evidently only wrote to explain 
his hasty departure for Sydney, and to say he 
hoped a couple of months would be the limit 
of his stay there. He spoke, however, of 
being everlastingly indebted to me, and as I 
had my suspicions of the attraction that so 
frequently took him to smoke a cigar with 
your father, I connected his mysterious words 
with you. Rest assured the confidence you 
have given me will not be betrayed. But, 
Faith,” he added sadly, “I can’t help feeling 
that this additional trouble has come upon you 
through me. Had I not invited Frank here 
you would never have known him.” 

“ No, and then I should have been without 
what is my greatest comfort,” said Faith 
softly, her eyes shining through a mist of 
tears. “ I don’t know how I should have 
borne this last terrible week, but for the help 
afforded me by Frank’s avowal of love. You 
ought not to regret what gives me so much 
happiness, and, like me, you must hold him 
blameless till there is proof to the contrary. 
Until then we will continue to believe the 
best of him, and,” she added earnestly, “ the 
best of Frank is very good.” 

(To be cojicluded.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MUSIC. 

R. Z. O.—The reason that your violin how still slips 
about when you are playing is that you do not hold 
it in a proper manner. This may also account for 
the rasping and scraping noise. Perhaps, also, the 
strings of the bow are too loose. Have a good 
master for a few lessons, for this is the very best 
advice we can give you. 

Anxious One. —Your having given music-lessons 
before you were fully competent, some seven years 
ago, need not trouble you now. You were not 
wilfully deceiving your pupils, nor professing to 
do more than instruct beginners ; you gave all you 
professed to do, and now that you have learnt more 
you might raise your price; or, should any of your 
old pupils desire more lessons, offer them at the 
old charge for beginners. If no such opportunity 
arise, it cannot be helped. It is well, however, to 
have a sensitive conscience. 

Nan.— From your description of the instrument it 
appears to be a zither. There is always a guard 
for the thumb. You had better go to a good 
musical instrument shop and ask an opinion upon 
it. and have it re-strung, as it seems to be an old 
one and the strings rusty. We advise you to get a 
small instruction-book at a music publisher’s. 

Gracie— For a little girl not yet in her “teens,” 
half-an-hour’s careful practising would be sufficient. 
Older girls should take an hour daily. For mere 
practising, whether for little or big- girls, the piano 
should be placed at the top of the house, and a fire 
or stove kept there when cold or damp. Thus 
other people will not hear the distracting noise and 
the irritating monotony of scales and oft-repeated 
difficult passages inflicted upon them. Your writ¬ 
ing is a good foundation for a pretty legible “run¬ 
ning hand.’ 

Zo<?.—Miss Emily Hartland of Newent, Gloucester, 
directs a “ Practising Society.” Term begins, we 
believe, in April; subscription is. 6d.—returned in 
prizes ; time, five hours a rveek. Stamped envelope 
to be enclosed for rules. 

Seize. —1 The question, “What will make you be a 
good pianist ? ” was a very unnecessary one. Prac¬ 
tice, good musical taste, a correct ear and know¬ 
ledge of the theory and science of music.—2 We 
have nothing further to tell you on the subject of 
the hair. 


ART. 

Jess requires information about “ re-tutching ” 
photographs. She should look for the verb “ to 
touch ” in the dictionary, as she should learn to 
spell common words before attempting to master 
accomplishments. It might be well to obtain an 
introduction to some photographer, and then inquire 
about the necessity for an apprenticeship. 

Fifteen. —The general form of the spray you have 
sketched in colour is graceful, and the selection of 
flowers pretty. But it is only like a pressed speci¬ 
men, not an attempt at relief. They lie flat on the 
paper background, and there are no shadows nor 
gradations of colour. The flowers should appear 
detached from the paper, and substantial, so that 
they should look as if you could pick them up. 

Designer. —Your only plan is a simple one—to copy 
every living subject you can get to sit or stand for 
you, who is well-dressed, to have a dressmaker’s 
frame and drape dresies upon it, with the help of 
lady-friends or sisters, and to study the displays of 
dresses in the best shop-windows every season. 
We wish you success. 

J. L.—1. We think you might find an explanation of 
the term “ Kit-Cat,” as applied to a portrait of 
three-quarters length, by reference to our indexes. 
A club composed of Whigs in 1688, met in the 
house of one, Christopher Cat, a pastry-cook, in 
Shire Lane, and who gave his name to the society. 
In course of time the club removed to a villa at 
Barn Elms, the residence of their secretary, Jacob 
Tonson. A series of portraits of the members was 
taken by Sir Godfrey Kneller for Tonson ; but 
their size had to suit the height of the room, which 
necessitated their reduction to a three-quarters 
length, and thus “ Kit-Cat,” from Christopher 
Cat, became the designation adopted for that size. 
Cat, or Catt, is a very old name in Sussex.—2. To 
remove stains of grease from a wall-paper, make a 
paste of fullers-earth and cold water, and lay it 
gently on the soiled place; leave it to dry, and 
then carefully brush it off. The success will be 
the surest on plain paper, that which is highly 
coloured will not turn out so satisfactorily. 

Pkteria. —There are plenty of small manuals to be 
had, at is. only, on crayon drawing and perspec¬ 
tive, by Rowney and others. Inquire at an artists’ 
colourman’s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Margaret. —There is an opening just now for quali¬ 
fied teachers in technical studies—cooking, laundry 
work, dairy work, and all household branches. 
Combined with what you know already — your 
arithmetic, and excellent writing and spelling—why 
not try this ? There are training schools at Man¬ 
chester, Liverpool, Leicester, and many other 
places. We do not think it in anyway “ dreadful ” 
to be a cook : but you should aspire to be a good 
first-class one, and for these there are always well- 
paid, comfortable openings. 

Ellen H.—We have always a distinct recollection of 
the advice given by an American humorist, “ Don’t 
prophecy unless you know; ” and when we are 
asked, as you ask us, to say whether an unwritten 
book would be a success, without knowing any 
more of you than your letter, its careless and in¬ 
correct writing, ill-formed letters and general un¬ 
tidiness, we should say that, failing to take pains 
in these little things, you would fail in great. 
“ Genius consists in the capacity for taking 
pains.” 

Blue Eyes. —1. Preserve your face by wearing a blue 
veil in summer if you be disposed to freckles. 
Sometimes they are constitutional and permanent, 
and we have no cure to propose.—2. Vaseline will 
not “ make the hair grow on the smoothest skin.” 
Were that the case we should see far less of thin 
hair and baldness, which seem to be on the in¬ 
crease. 

A. Sy. —No one could decide such a question but the 
sick man himself. Consult your husband’s wishes, 
and do as he requests. It is his feelings, not your 
own, that should be considered. 

Anxious Mother. —You do not make it clear whether 
your daughter be liable to temporary aberration of 
intellect, and dangerous. We do not know of any 
such home as you desire where there would be 
coercion. We advise you to consult some ex¬ 
perienced medical man, or take her to be examined 
as to the state of her mind at a hospital. 

A Welsh Lassie. —1. must read “ Fashions in Girls’ 
Names,” by Dora de Blaquiere in our present 
volume. Ada is derived from Edith—“ happiness” 
or “ rich gift.”—2. Feb. 16th, 1878, was a Saturday. 

Ermyn. —Jan. 20th, 1884, was a Sunday. 

A. B. C.—July 19th, 1865, was a Wednesday. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER. 


In the reign of Henry VIII., it was the 
custom for brides to go to church with their 
hair loose and hanging down the back. 
Anne Boleyn wore her hair in this fashion 
at her marriage. Wreaths made of ears of 
corn were also worn by brides at this period. 

“ It is right to be contented with what we 
have, but never with what we are.” 

A French historian has recently shown by 
statistical and historical proof the notably 
severe winters from a.d. 299 to 1891. When 
one reads of the Nile being frozen in a.d. 829, 
and ice and snow without interruption for six 
months in A.D. 860, wine being sold in frozen 
lumps in Paris in 1544, and the freezing over 
of the Mediterranean in 1 7 ° 9 » sink i nto com “ 
parative insignificance. The writer gives the 
number of exceptional winters between these 
two dates as twenty-two, but he does not 
account for the winters of three and a half 
centuries. 

The money-order department of the General 
Post Office, the work of which has hitherto 
been carried on solely by male clerks, is to be 
thrown open for female clerks, arrangements 
for their accommodation having been made in 
the new buildings. 

The following is a good varnish for re¬ 
polishing black straw hats Cut up some 
black sealing-wax, pour on enough methylated 
spirit to dissolve it. Mix it up, then paint it 
on the hat with a brush, and the straw will 
look like new. The same can be applied to 
blue straw hats by using blue sealing-wax 
instead of black. 

Mrs. Hannah Korany, a Syrian, is the 
first Oriental woman who has printed a book 
in her own language. She commenced to 
write at the age of eighteen, and shortly after¬ 
wards her husband took her to America in 
order that she might study. At the present 
time she is twenty-five, and rapidly gaining a 
position as a good and well-known writer. 

In addition to his love of stamp-collecting 
the Czar of Russia has a weakness for beauti¬ 
fully-bound books. A set of scrap-books, 
recently sent him by an American firm, are 
said to be perfect specimens of the art of book¬ 
binding. Bound in black seal, with purple 
brocade linings, and with clasps of massive 
gold and silver, the covers are richly orna¬ 
mented with the Russian Imperial coat-of- 
arms. The putting together of these scrap¬ 
books was the work of weeks, the Russian 
Consul superintending the operation. It is 
rather saddening to learn that these exquisite 
books are destined to hold nothing but cuttings 
from newspapers. 

A valuable suggestion for those who have 
a useless patch of garden or uncultivated 
ground is made by Miss Grace Harriman, a 
lecturer to the Derby County Council. From 
tomato and fruit-growing she declares that 
women may make a comfortable income, hay¬ 
ing proved her statement by her own experi¬ 
ences in practical fruit-growing at Sawley. 
Women may take small holdings and upon 
these a tomato-house, poultry yard, fruit- 
plantation and a cottage may be carried on 
with the greatest success. 

It is a curious thing that photographs placed 
behind yellow glass have all the appearance 
of good mezzotints, especially if they are 
framed in black wood with a narrow gold 
beading, and show no margin. The photo¬ 
graphs should be “ silver prints.” 


A mat made entirely of ivory is certainly 
one of the curiosities of the world. Only three 
of these mats exist, the best-known, measuring 
8 feet by 4 feet, coming from a state in the 
north of India. It was only used on great 
Court occasions, the Rajah sitting upon it to 
sign important papers. Some 6000 lbs. of 
ivory were used in its manufacture, only the 
finest strips being available, as the mat is as 
neatly made and "flexible as a woven material. 

For some years past many complaints have 
been made as to the ugliness of the ordinary 
piano. A recent invention will probably tend 
to the removal of this reproach. The new 
piano at first sight appears to be double-sided. 
A nearer examination, however, shows that 
the side corresponding to the key-board is 
divided into three compartments to be used as 
a music cabinet. The case of the piano is of 
engraved marqueterie satinwood on a rose¬ 
wood ground, the interior of the three com¬ 
partments being also lined with satinwood. 

Australia together with Canada is the 
land of promise for the industrious. I11 
Western Australia there is such a demand for 
women servants, that the United British 
Women’s Emigration Society has been asked 
by the Agent-General of the Colony to send 
out one hundred servants during the present 
year of grace. Only girls of exceptionally 
good character and with entirely satisfactory 
testimonials will be accepted. A free passage 
is given, and the girls going out perform the 
voyage under the protection of the Society, 
and are introduced to respectable people on 
arrival at their various ports of destination. 

Two young women in America have taken 
to carpentry with the greatest success. What 
is known as “ inside finishing ” is their special 
work, and they declare it to be much less 
irksome and tiring than many phases of house¬ 
hold service. They set glass and paint the 
inside of houses as well as any man, and have 
more work than they can accomplish. 

The Bishop of North Dakota has a cathe¬ 
dral built upon wheels capable of holding 
70 people, with which lie travels about 
his diocese much in the same manner as 
the showman wanders through the country 
in his caravan, with the difference that the 
bishop’s structure is moved from place to 
place by railway. Whenever he wishes to 
halt for a service on one of his pastoral trips 
across his prairie diocese, the cathedral is 
shunted on to a siding, and the news of his 
arrival having spread a congregation soon 
gathers. Notices of future services are given, 
and men will often walk long distances in 
order to be present, large numbers of miners 
and railway hands assembling. Naturally 
the Bishop is very proud of his cathedral 
car : he conducts the services alone, and is 
his own pew-opeuer, verger, cook and house¬ 
maid. He is one of the most popular of 
the American bishops. 

A most excellent body, the Gentlewomen’s 
Employment Association of Manchester, has 
just been amalgamated with the Ladies’ Work 
Society because it had not sufficient funds to 
carry on its work. The object of the associa¬ 
tion is to find employment for gentlewomen 
and also to give training in certain industrial 
pursuits, and the amalgamation took place to 
prevent the disappearance of such valuable help. 

A creaking hinge can be eased by the use 
of a black-lead pencil of the softest kind, the 
point, if rubbed into all the crevices of the 
hinge reducing it to quiet smoothness. 


The sons of the Emperor of Germany are 
being brought up to respect the value of 
money. The Empress sometimes takes her 
three eldest boys with her when she goes 
upon shopping expeditions, the children being 
allowed to spend their pocket-money as they 
please on these occasions. Some time ago 
they were buying presents at a large shop in 
Berlin. One of the princes chose an article 
which he wanted, immediately afterwards 
going to the cashier’s desk and paying for it. 
His mother asked him if this was all he wished 
to buy. “ No,” he replied, looking most 
business-like, “but I prefer to pay for every¬ 
thing separately, so that I shan’t spend more 
than I’ve got.” Surely this speaks well for 
the child’s future. 

“ Men are apt enough of themselves to fall 
into the most astonishing delusions about the 
opportunities which time affords, but they are 
even more deluded by the talk of the people 
about them. When children hear that a new 
carnage has been ordered of the builder, they 
expect to see it driven up to the door in a fort¬ 
night, with the paint quite dry on the panels. 
All people are children in this respect except 
the workman, who knows the endless details 
of production; and the workman himself, not¬ 
withstanding the lessons of experience, makes 
light of the future task. What gigantic plans 
we scheme, and how little we advance in the 
labour of a day. ... If there is one lesson 
which experience teaches, surely it is this, to 
make plans that are strictly limited, and to 
arrange our work in a practicable way within 
the limits that we must accept. Others 
expect so much from us that it seems as if we 
had accomplished nothing. ‘ What, have you 
only done that ? ’ they say, or- we know by 
their looks that they are thinking it. . . . All 
plans for sparing time in intellectual matters 
ought, however, to proceed upon the principle 
of thrift, and not upon the principle of 
avarice.”—P. G. Hamerton in The Intellectual 
Life. 

When a woman is married in Korea she 
signs the agreement of marriage by either ink¬ 
ing her hand and pressing it upon the paper, 
or by laying her hand upon the paper and 
allowing the outspread fingers to be outlined. 
If they belong to the upper classes, social pre¬ 
judice restrains the women from entering into 
a second marital alliance, but the peasant 
women may marry as often as their husbands 
die. 

A married Korean man is always distin¬ 
guished by the knot of hair he wears on the 
top of his head. Should he elect to remain a 
bachelor he is never allowed to use this knot, 
nor to adopt the dress of an adult man. What¬ 
ever his age he is forced to dress like a child. 
Bachelors are rarely met with in the Korean 
Peninsula. 

With regard to their clothes, the Koreans of 
both sexes use a bewildering number of strings, 
despising the useful button, their voluminous 
garments being tied upon their bodies. The 
women’s dress, like the men’s, is white. It 
consists of a short fitting jacket which covers 
the shoulders, several pairs of loose Turkish 
trousers, and a petticoat which falls from the 
jacket to the ankles, all of which are fastened 
with ribbons or strings. 

An experiment tried by Lady Phillimore may 
commend itself to those who are interested in 
poultry. She bought 660 eggs at i£d. each, 
and by means of incubators hatched 487 
chickens from them, and these she sold for 
j£6o. The profit on the whole transaction 
amounted to ^34 18s. 3d. 
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CHAPTER V. 

It seemed strange that the huge build¬ 
ing, which was the country residence 
of the Honourable Edmund Arthur 
Holwynd, Earl of Waybridge, should be 
simply “ Hollingsby,” whilst the smaller, 
but far prettier home of the Mountfords, 
should be styled “ Hollingsby Hall.” 
But so it was, and though ignorant 
strangers would sometimes call the 
latter “Little Hollingsby” by way of 
distinction, such were always sternly 
rebuked by the older dwellers in the 
neighbourhood. 

Everybody knew that the Earl w r as 
only the representative of a very modern 
peerage, and that his rambling house, 
red brick w’ith white stone facings, was 
no old family-seat, but the outcome of 
a large expenditure of money with the 
minimum of taste on the part of his 
father, the first peer. 

The Hall, on the contrary, was known 
to occupy part of the site of a much 
larger building that had stood there 
centuries ago, and always this spot 
had been owned by a Mountford. 

Kathleen’s father had told her a good 
deal about her home and those who had 
owned it. 

“You ought to know all about it, 
Kitty,” he said, “for it will be yours 
some day. The estate which goes with 
the Hall is not a large one, but it is large 
enough to keep up a house of this size. 
You have heard of estates being bur¬ 
dened, and even lost, because some 
foolish owner could not be satisfied 
without building a place too large for 
his means. The Mountfords of old 
were wiser in their day and generation. 

“ One of them, four grandfathers back 
I believe, was living like some who had 
gone before, in the old Hall, or rather 
part of it, for it was too big for the 
income. So like a wise man he saved 
enough to pull it down and to build this 
pretty nest in which you -were born. 

“ The Mountfords have been very 
jealous about their lands, and proud of 
their name. They would never entail the 
estate, but trusted to each generation 
to pass it on intact to the next. So it 
has been hitherto, though, so far, an 
heir has never been lacking. Now the 
good name of the old Mountfords will 
have to be kept up by a slip of a girl 
when I am gone. Remember, dear, ours 
is an honest name. We have prided 
ourselves on living within our means, 
that we might have something where¬ 
with to show our love to God by helping 
our neighbour; on hating debt and 
keeping aloof from habits and associates 
who were likely to lead us into it. 

“ Kitty, darling, when you are mistress 
of Hollingsby Hall, keep to the old 
Mountford traditions, and show that in 
all that is lovely and of good report, a 
woman need not be a whit behind the 
men of her family. If I should be taken 
from you, you will be lovingly guarded, 
and I trust you will look on those to 
whose care you are committed, as repre¬ 
senting your parents, for they have been 
prayerfully chosen, and are worth}'' of 
your esteem.” 

Of course Kathleen had wept when she 
heard these words, and had thrown 
herself into her father’s arms ready to 


promise anything, and feeling resolved 
that the old name, home and estates 
should never be lowered, lost, or lessened 
through her. All the same, she hoped 
that the dear father would live to see 
her quite old, a wish not destined to be 
realised. 

Mr. Mountford had directed that 
Kathleen should be educated at home, 
and, as Mrs. Ellicott’s daughter, 
Geraldine, or Ger, as her cousin called 
her, was only two years older, the girls 
would study together happily enough. 
A liberal income was to be set aside for 
the maintenance of the home, and 
Kathleen was to be brought up with the 
same surroundings as she would have 
been had her father lived. 

“ Better she should be accustomed to 
all that her means justify, than be 
deprived of what she has been used to 
from childhood, and then placed in abso¬ 
lute possession of a large fortune when 
she comes of age,” he had said. 

So Hollingsby Blall showed little 
change during Kathleen’s girlhood. 
All the old servants stayed on under 
Mrs. Ellicott’s rule, but the large sum 
of money which Mr. Mountford had left 
to his daughter in addition to the estate, 
became larger each year, as the income 
from the latter more than met all 
expenses. 

Geraldine Ellicott presented a great 
contrast to the young heiress ; but the 
cousins were strongly attached to each 
other and had many tastes in common. 

Externally they were altogether un¬ 
like. Miss Ellicott was very tall and too 
slender for her height, but erect and 
graceful in spite of it. She had no 
decided complexion. Her features would 
never have been chosen as models by 
painter or sculptor, and most people, 
looking at her face in repose, would 
have pronounced her decidedly plain. 
But her broad brow suggested intellect, 
and she was a most thoughtful student 
and reader. 

Kathleen and she were alike musical, 
yet with a difference. Each was naturally 
gifted; but whilst the one was con¬ 
tented with the facility which followed 
a moderate amount of effort, Geraldine 
was ever working to turn tq the best 
account every talent she possessed. 

“ When I play or sing, people listen, 
smile, and say, ‘ Thank you so much ! 
What a charming voice you have, Miss 
Mountford ! ’ or, ‘ What a lovely touch ! ’ 
When you lift up that grand contralto 
voice of yours, there is a silence that 
one feels, and they pay you the greater 
compliment of forgetting to thank you. 
They are absorbed. They give little 
gasps as the last note dies away, and 
there is a look of awe on some faces, as 
if there might be an uncanny element in 
a voice which so entrances the hearers. 
How I envy your power!” Kathleen 
would often say. 

Geraldine would laugh at her cousin’s 
words, but there were many who felt what 
Kathleen expressed, and went further 
still, declaring that when Miss Ellicott 
sang, she became positively beautiful, 
there was so much soul shining in her 
eyes which were as fine as Miss Mount- 
ford’s, whilst in herself she was the dear¬ 
est, kindest creature possible. 


Pretty Mrs. Stapleton once ventured to 
remark that Geraldine Ellicott was a 
girl whom everyone liked, but no one 
would ever fall in love with. The speaker 
was, however, one whose judgment was 
not absolutely infallible. 

It sometimes happens that those wEose 
good looks are their sole attraction, are 
unable to understand the attractiveness 
which exists and lasts, without them. 

When Kathleen returned to the Hall, 
after her drive to the meet, she rushed 
to her cousin’s room, and flung herself 
into an easy chair without waiting to 
take off her outdoor garments. 

Miss Ellicott was looking out of the 
window, but she turned to greet Kathleen 
with a bright smile on her face, as if it 
were reflecting happy thoughts. 

“ Well, Kitty, have you enjoyed your 
drive ? I was just thinking how* lovely 
the colouring would be on the hedge¬ 
rows, with the sun shining. I have been 
revelling in it without leaving home.” 

“ I might as well have stayed here, 
for the drive only made me ill-tempered 
and envious;” and Kathleen gave her 
cousin an account of what and whom she 
had seen on the road, a half-defiant 
expression showing itself in face and 
tone, as she alluded to Captain Torrance. 

“You must have laughed, Ger, had 
you seen the way aunty ignored Captain 
Jack and gave him the back of her 
bonnet to contemplate, when he was 
dying to speak to her. However, she 
had to be civil when he came up after¬ 
wards. What a splendid boy little 
Ralph is ! ” 

“ He is a fine little fellow. I always 
feel so sorry for him,” replied Geraldine, 
ignoring Kathleen’s allusion to Mrs. 
Ellicott’s coolness to Captain Jack. 

“ I cannot see much need for pity, Ger. 
Ralph’s father dotes on that child. It 
is beautiful to see them together.” 

“ I am sure it is. No one doubts the 
father’s love for Ralph. But who would 
not pity a motherless boy, for the best of 
fathers could not make up for such a 
loss, and-” 

Geraldine paused, and Kathleen 
completed the sentence in her own 
fashion, “ and Ralph has not the best of 
fathers, I suppose you would say.” 

“ Do not put words into my mouth, 
Kitty dear. It is not for me to judge, 
only without disparaging Captain Tor¬ 
rance, one can hardly think it is good 
for that dear boy to be associated\vith 
his father’s friends in all their pursuits. 
He must see and learn so many things 
that are hardly fitting for a child to 
know.” 

The gentle reply mollified Kathleen, 
and she replied, “I dare say you are 
right, but I really believe Ralph’s father 
is so fond of the boy, that he cannot bear 
him out of his sight.” 

“ I can quite understand that, Kitty. 
You see, Captain Jack is of an affec¬ 
tionate nature, and the sort of man who 
could not endure loneliness.” 

Geraldine had no desire to prolong a 
conversation of which Captain Torrance 
was the subject. She could not agree 
with her cousin’s estimate of his 
character, and w r ould not irritate her by 
expressing her own opinion. She could, 
however, hardly suppress a smile at the 


idea of Captain Jack in solitude at 
Monk’s How. Everybody knew that it 
was seldom without a crowd of guests, 
who were helping its owner to get rid of 
what was left of his once ample fortune. 

“ 1 need not say that my honoured 
guardian was not at Hollingsby this 
morning. Like Aunt Ellicott, he 
sympathises with the fox,” said Kathleen 
after a pause. 

“ Mr. Matheson called here whilst you 
were out.” 

“ Expecting to see me, no doubt. How 
disappointedlie would be at finding only 
you.” 

She looked archly at her cousin, but in 
Geraldine’s face there was no self- 
consciousness. 

“lam certain he was disappointed,” 
continued Kathleen “ Perhaps he came 
round to make sure that I had not mounted 
Polly and gone after the hounds. Eh ? 
Ger.” 

“ Do not say that, Kitty dear. Such 
a thought would never enter his mind. 
He knows you would never break your 
promise to your father.” 

“Yet after I made it, my poor father 
himself doubted whether I should keep 
it. I cannot tell you, Ger, how the 
thought of this one thing troubles me, 
and all the more, because he had said 
so much about the Mountfords, and that 
1, a girl, need not be a whit behind the 
noblest of the men who had gone before 
me. I am certain something has been 
hidden from me. I was just told what 
everybody else knew, that my mother’s 
blindness and helplessness were the 
result of a fall from her horse. But I 
am not prohibited from riding. It 
torments me to think there is a mystery 
about the whole thing. I am not a child. 
I ought to know all.” 

Kathleen waited for no reply, but 
snatched up her gloves and left the room 
hastily, that Geraldine might not notice 
her springing tears. 

Mrs. Ellicott entered almost directly 
afterwards. 

“ Is anything wrong with Kitty ? ” she 
asked. “ She rushed past me just now, 
and I fancied she was crying. Surely 
you girls have not been quarrelling ! ” 

“No fear of that, mother,” said Ger, 
and then she told what had passed, 
adding, “Can you not tell her. Ido 
believe the knowledge of the whole truth 
about her mother’s accident, would help 
poor Kitty to battle against the fits of wil¬ 
fulness which come on from time to time.” 

“Perhaps so, dear. I will think 
about it.” 

Mrs. Ellicott did think, and decided 
that what Kitty called “a hateful 
mystery” should be one no longer. 
Iiolding the girl’s hand in hers, Mrs. 
Ellicott told her niece the story of her 
mother’s misfortune, and what led to it. 
Tenderly we may be sure, and not 
forgetting to picture the after penitence 
and patience of the sufferer. 

“ I loved your mother so dearly, 
Kitty,” she said, “that it gives me a 
great pang to speak of the fault for which 
she paid so heavy a penalty. Your 
father gave me permission to tell you all, 
if it would be for your good to know it. 
He only concealed so much, because it 
seemed hard to expose a mother’s fault 
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to her child, especially as you only knew 
her during those last years. You re¬ 
member how lovely and how patient she 
was. Your father thought it would be 
best for you to picture her just as you 
saw her after-” 

Mrs. Ellicott stopped to wipe the tears 
from her eyes. 

“I am ashamed of myself,” cried 
Kathleen. “I might have been sure 
that my father was silent for a good 
reason ; and here have I been giving 
way to pettishness and ill-temper, be¬ 
cause he, in tenderness to my mother’s 
memory, and out of love to me, withheld 
this sorrowful story from me. Forgive 
me for the trouble I have given you, 
aunty. I hope what I have heard will 
be a lesson and a help to me. I would 
not be without the memory of my sweet 
mother’s face for all the world, and now” 

I know everything, I grieve for her, more 
than I can tell you.” 

Mrs. Ellicott could not regret having 
told Kathleen the truth, for she became 
much more gentle for a time and watch¬ 
ful over herself. An incident which 
occurred the same evening made her 
specially hopeful on the girl’s account. 

As Mountain was returning to his 
cottage, after a visit to the stables, he 
was accosted by a smart groom, whose 
face was strange to him, but whose livery 
told that he was in the service of Captain 
Torrance. 

“ This is Little Hollingsby, isn’t it ?” 
asked the man. 

“Not that I know of,” replied Moun¬ 
tain. 

“ Why, don’t you live here ? ” pointing 
to the Hall. 

“I live there!” returned Mountain, 
indicating his humbler dwelling, by 
pointing his thumb at it. 

“ Oh, come now, you know what I 
mean well enough ! I have a message 
and something else for Miss Mountford, 
and I was told she lived at Little 
Hollingsby.” 

“There is no place o’ that name,” 
responded Mountain, looking as obtuse 
as he knew how. 

“ Can you tell me which is Miss Mount- 
ford’s house.” 

“ I can.” 

“ Then do, if you please.” 

“ Since you ask me in a mannerly way 
I will. That is the house, at least that 
is the way that leads to the back of it. 
I suppose you don’t want the front en¬ 
trance,” replied Mountain. 

“ Why, you said this was not Little 
Hollingsby.” 

“No more it is. There is no place o’ 
that name, as I’ve told you once already.” 

“You needn’t be so short-tempered 
when I ask you a civil question,” retorted 
the groom indignantly. “ What do you 
call this house, then ?” 

“ It isn’t what I call it, but the house 
is Hollingsby Hall, as everybody here¬ 
abouts knows, or ought to, by this time.” 

The groom gave a prolonged whistle. 

“ Well, I never. Anybody would have 
thought that big place of the Earl’s was 
the Hall, not this-” 

“I’d have you to know, young man,” 
interrupted Mountain, in high indigna¬ 
tion at the contemptuous stress laid on 
the last word, “I’d have you to know 
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that Hollingsby Hall has been this place, 
and called nothing else for ages before 
that place of the Earl’s, which is as ugly 
as it is big, was thought of. Aye, or an 
Earl to live in it, for the title and Hol¬ 
lingsby are new alike, though the village 
is old enough.” 

“Well, how -was I to know? I have 
only been at the Captain’s place for a 
month or so, and I can’t remember ages 
back, if you can,” retorted the groom. 

“ Who said I could, but let me tell 
you it’s matter of history about the Hall, 
and the Mountfords, who used to have a 
bigger house than the Earl’s, but they 
pulled it down and built this, as better 
suited to their means. Not like some 
people as shall be nameless, that waste 
and spend all before them, and soon 
won’t have a pigsty to call their own.” 

Mountford spoke severely but looked 
triumphant, as if he had “ about settled 
this puppy of a groom from Monk’s 
How.” 

But the puppy in question was getting 
impatient, and not knowing to what 
lengths the speaker might go, he ventured 
to interrupt Mountain’s tirade. 

“It’s all very interesting, no doubt, but 
as the family are strangers to me, and 
Eve no partickler taste for history, I’ll 
not trouble you to tell me any more. And 
as to people spending themselves out 
of house and home, and running into 
debt, I shan’t put myself out for them. 

I shall manage to find a place, I daresay, 
and we shall neither of us be asked to 
pay anybody’s debts but our own—if we 
have any. What I want to know, is, how 
to deliver my message, and cetera, to 
Miss Mountford ? ” 

“ That’s an easy matter now you know 
your way to the back door.” 

“You don’t mean to say that Miss 
Mountford will come to the back door 
to answer it, do you ! ” sneered the 
groom, who was waxing more and more 
indignant at Mountain’s mode of re¬ 
plying. 

“No, I don’t. Neither would she 
answer the hall-door, if you went to that. 
She keeps servants enough to take the 
messages which other people’s servants 
bring. One of ’em will take yours if 
you give ’em a chance,” and turning on 
his heel, Mountain marched rapidly to¬ 
wards his own dwelling, without waiting 
for more words. 

“ If the indoor servants aren’t plea¬ 
santer to speak to than the outdoor ones, 
it will be a pity,” shouted the groom 
after the retreating figure, adding to 
himself: “ Captain Torrance told me to 
put what he sent into the hands of the 
young lady herself, and I mean to do it, 
specially as he promised me a five shilling 
tip if I managed it, and brought an 
answer. I’m not often beat when I take 
a thing to do, and the captain said, 

1 Jem Capes, I can trust you better than 
most. You have got a head' on your 
shoulders and not a something which 
might as well be a turnip for any sense 
there is in it.’ And sure enough there 
are a many turnip heads about, particu¬ 
larly in these country places.” 

As Mr. Jem Capes finished his soliloquy 
he vigorously used the knocker to the 
back entrance of Hollingsby Hall. 

(To be continued,) 
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Whilst enjoying the fresh beauty of my 
garden in the month of May, with its wealth 
of flowers and rich variety of leafage, my eyes 
happened to light upon a greyish tuft of 
feathers in a rhododendron bush. 

Curiosity led me to examine this tuft more 
closely, when, to my surprise, I found it was 
a young brown owl—alive, indeed, but in a 
very exhausted condition. It appeared to be 
only a few weeks old, fully feathered, yet 
unable to feed itself; I suppose it had fallen 
out of the nest and was dying for lack of food. 
I need hardly say I carried it indoors and did 
my best to feed and restore the poor orphan, 
and right well did he second my efforts. 

A juicy uncooked mutton chop was cut up 
and mixed with feathers, and with resounding 
snaps of his great beak, the morsels were 
received and swallowed. A second chop was 
disposed of before my friend seemed satisfied, 
and with such a mighty appetite I felt there 
would be no difficulty in rearing him. Next 
morning we happened to find two dead 
sparrows and a mouse ; these soon disappeared 
and had to be supplemented by a piece of raw 
meat; and if this is the daily diet of a very 
young owl, we may form some idea of the 
way in which full-grown birds must reduce 
the hordes of mice and rats which would 
otherwise overrun the countiy. 

Whenever we passed the owl’s cage, he 
gave a resounding snap with his beak, not 
viciously, but as a friendly recognition, and 
somehow this habit suggested the name of 
the Assyrian king, the “noble Asnapper,” 
until this, familiarly contracted to “ Snap ” 
for everyday use, became the recognised title 
of our new pet. 

Asnapper lived quietly enough during the 
day in a large cage well covered from the 
light, but towards evening, when he had en¬ 
joyed his second repast of raw meat, he be¬ 
gan to wake up and long for exercise. He 
was allowed his liberty in the house, and 
made full use of this privilege by going about 
from room to room, either running along the 
floor like a grey rabbit, or taking short flights 
with his noiseless wings. He would gravely 
pursue his way up the stairs a step at a time, 
and seemed to enjoy watching cattle in the 
fields whilst sitting motionless on a window-sill. 
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Until the bird could feed itself, it would 
have been no kindness to let it go out of 
doors and starve, so I resolved to make the 
creature’s life as happy as possible, whilst I 
had thus a good opportunity of learning the 
habits of this interesting species of bird. I 
could not help being somewhat afraid of his 
formidable curved beak, which looked as if it 
could inflict a severe wound, but I soon 
learned how gently Asnapper could use it; 
he would play with my fingers and hold them 
with such care that we had merry games of 
play at evening recreation time, when he 
looked to be let out of his cage and go where 
he pleased for an hour or two. 

If allowed to be in the drawing-room, the 
sociable bird made himself quite one of the 
party. Perched on the back of a chair he 
■would -watch all that went on with a grave 
air of consideration, or else he -would amuse 
himself by chasing a ball, or cotton reel, upon 
the floor as if he tried to make believe it was 
a mouse. 

I could not have thought there was so 
much latent fun in a solemn-looking owl, 
but then we are never out at night perched 
up in the tree-branches to see what goes on 
there amongst young owlets, so this afforded 
us a rather unusual glimpse into the habits 
and manners of the bird of wisdom in his 
merry days of youth. 

This species, called the brown or tawny owl 
(Syrnium stridiila ), is found in most of the 
counties of England; it is rare in Scotland, 
and has not, I believe, been found in Ireland. 
It generally retires to thick woods during the 
day, coming out at night to feed upon rabbits, 
moles, rats, mice, frogs, and insects. 

When Asnapper had more food than he 
could consume at one meal, he would hide 
the rest, taking pains to secrete his choice 
morsels in some dark corner where he thought 
we could not see them. 

His soft blue eyes used to look very roguish 
as he peered round to see if we were watching 
him ; those eyes, by the way, changed to a rich 
dark brown as he grew older, and would be, I 
fancy, quite black when full grown. 

I have several times observed a brown owl 
flying quite late in the evening closely pursued 
by enraged blackbirds screaming their loudest 


notes of anger 
and fear, and 
I gather from 
this that the 
owl is apt to 
prey upon 
small birds 
and possibly 
robs their 
nests of eggs 
or yo uu g 
fledgelings. 

Several 
writers assert 
that this bird 
also feeds;, on 
fish, being 
able to catch 
those swim¬ 
ming near the 
surface. 

There can 
be no doubt 
of the extreme 
value of owls 
in reducing 
the number of 
rats and mice, 
and it is to 
be hoped that 
landowners in 
their own in¬ 
terests, if for 
no better mo¬ 
tive, will take 
pains to in¬ 
struct their gamekeepers to protect such useful 
allies to the farmer and gardener. 

I met with an amusing instance of the value 
of the owl as a mo user when staying at a farm¬ 
house in Surrey. 

The farmer’s daughter told me her brother 
had just discovered “a ( howl’s’ nest in a 
pigeon coo,” and going up a ladder to examine 
it more closely had found two eggs in the nest, 
and ranged around it were fourteen dead mice. 
If that was the result of one evening’s foraging, 
we need no other proof that owls are worthy 
of encouragement and protection. This 
anecdote relates to a barn owl which may well 
be called the “farmer’s friend,” for it delights 
to roost in barns and out-buildings where it 
can find plenty of mice, its favourite food, and 
on that account it should meet with a kind 
welcome instead of being trapped and shot 
and hung up to decorate the end of some out¬ 
house, where I often grieve to see it, in 
company with the equally useful little kestrel 
and other hawks. 

The brown owl has very different tastes as 
to its home, preferring a hollow tree in some 
secluded wood far away from human dwellings, 
although from Mr. Waterton’s experience it 
will sometimes fly into houses in the dusk of 
evening. He says, “This pretty aerial wanderer 
of the night often comes into my room ; and 
after flitting to and fro on wing so soft and silent 
that he is scarcely heard, he takes his departure 
from the same window at which he entered.” 

Mr. Waterton suggests that these birds may 
be encouraged to settle in our woods, if holes 
are made in old trees that are already slightly 
decayed, the brown owls will then readily 
adopt them as nesting-places. 

I have not as yet heard Asnapper make any 
sound except the characteristic snap of his 
beak, and a low whining cry of eager pleasure 
at sight of his accustomed food. 

We are very familiar with the loud melan¬ 
choly hoot of his kith and kin, which we 
frequently hear at intervals during the night in 
the gardens and woods around the house, and 
Asnapper will join in the chorus, for as soon 
as he can feed himself we shall bid him an 
affectionate farewell, and have the pleasure of 
seeing him spread his broad wings and sail 
away to his native woods. 
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TRUE TO HER NAME. 

By NELLIE HELLIS, Author of “Where the Brook and River Meet,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I R E E 
months 
had passed 
since Faith 
Lorriiner 
had im¬ 
parted her 
secret to 
her old 
friend, Mr. 
Boyd, and 
so dreary 

and sad had been the interval that Faith, as 
she sat thinking in the solitary arm-chair of her 
dingy London lodging, asked herself whether 
it could be possible that only such a short 
time had elapsed. .She was resting after a 
tiring walk from one picture shop to another 
in the vain endeavour to find a purchaser for a 
pair of small oil paintings. 

Faith had found the battle of life harder 
than she had anticipated. She had been 
unfortunate in her first selection of lodgings, 
and, in her ignorance, had not been very 
quick to discover that she was being robbed 
and grossly imposed upon by an unprincipled 
landlady. Her dislike to look for fresh rooms 
made her put up with this treatment till it 
became really unbearable. Then a nervous 
desire to leave the house as soon as possible 
caused her to allow what Mrs. Blake called, 
“a just claim under such unusual proceed¬ 
ings.” Faith paid monthly, and had not yet 
inhabited the rooms a full six weeks, but she 
put down, without a word of argument, a 
whole quarter’s rent. 

Her second venture was more successful, 
and the smaller apartments and poorer locality 
met with ample compensation in an honest, 
kind-hearted landlady. 

Here her expenses were considerably less, 
but even under these happier circumstances 
she was startled to find how rapidly her store 
of money decreased. Thanks to Mr. Boyd’s 
personal solicitations, she had gained two or 
three pupils, but the fees for the lessons were 
not yet due, and actual necessity had taken 
her out that day to try to dispose of her 
pictures. As she had failed, there was 
nothing left but to avail herself of Mr. Boyd’s 
earnestly expressed desire that she would 
never hesitate to ask him for a loan. 

She shrank from doing this. She had left 
her native village with a sad heart, it is true, 
but full of hope and expectation with regard 
to the work that lay before her. For some 
rebuffs, some defeat, she was prepared, but not 
for this fruitless effort to sell her pictures, this 
utter failure of every attempt to add to the 
number of her pupils. She had proved, too, the 
hollowness and coldness of the world. Mr. 
Boycl had fondly trusted that the acquaintances 
whose interest he had sought, would take the 
lonely girl into the warmth and conviviality of 
their own homes and social circles ; but as yet 
she had received no marks of consideration be¬ 
yond those of the stillest and barest civility. 
This, however, did not wound her so much as 
the disappointment of her courageous deter¬ 
mination to find independence in the exertion 
of her own brain and hands. 

From Mr. Boyd, Faith turned in thought 
to one still dearer, and for a while she forgot 
the dreary present in recalling the happy 
months in which she and Frank had walked 
and talked and sketched together. 



With a sigh she came back to reality, and 
with the recollection of Frank’s incompre¬ 
hensible silence, the question, “ Why was it ? ” 
again arose within her, though perhaps never 
with such bitter pain as now. Yet she did not 
doubt his sincerity. Her confidence was as 
strong as ever, and the resolution that she 
would hold him clear from blame until there 
was proof he had deceived her, still remained 
unshaken. 

It was only that the waiting was so long 
and cheerless. Faith’s eyes were full of tears 
as she took up the little prayer-book that lay 
on a table near her chair. It opened at the 
Psalms, and it seemed to her that the wmds 
which instantly caught her attention were sent 
as a special message of hope and consolation. 
“ Oh ; tarry ye the Lord’s leisure, be strong 
and He shall comfort thine heart; and put 
thou thy trust in the Lord.” 

“ I will, only do Thou give me patience and 
increase my faith,” she murmured, and covering 
her face with her hand, she prayed earnestly 
for the strength she so much needed. 

She was disturbed by a knock at her door, 
and the entrance of the landlady with a 
visiting-card. A burning flush suffused 
Faith’s neck, face, and brow, as she read the 
name—“Mrs. Broughton.” 

“ This lady wishes to see me,” she asked, as 
soon as she could speak with composure. 

“Yes, miss,” was the reply, in a tone of 
great excitement. “I showed her into my own 
sitting-room, for I didn’t know as you wouldn’t 
be all in a mess with them paints and things. 
She’s such a pleasant-looking lady, and came 
in such a handsome carnage. It’s a good 
thing you came in as you did, for I think 
she’d have been sorry to find you out.” 

“Tell her I will be with her in a minute or 
two,” said Faith, stopping short, without any 
of her usual compunction, her landlady’s good- 
natured, but ill-timed loquaciousness. 

Hastily she washed away the traces of tears, 
smoothed her hair, and put on a little muslin 
collar. Yet when this was done she wished 
she had to go through it all again. She 
dreaded the ordeal before her, and it was 
only by exerting the greatest self-control that 
she was outwardly calm when she went to 
her visitor. 

But the manner in which that lady rose, 
and advancing, took both her hands, con¬ 
vinced Faith that Mrs. Broughton had not 
come to bring more trouble upon her. If 
more assurance were needed, her first words 
dispelled all doubt. 

“I do not know what you must think of us 
all,” she said. “ Frank’s conduct must have 
appeared dishonourable as well as cruel. 
Believe me he is guiltless of any such charge.” 

“ I have never imagined otherwise,” replied 
Faith quietly, though her heart was beating 
now in a tumult of joy. “I was quite sure 
everything would be explained some day.” 

“ But he must have seemed so unmanly, so 
heartless.” 

“Not to me. You see-” 

There was a momentary pause. Then 
looking full at her visitor, Faith added— 

“ I know Frank.” 

The words were few, but the emphasis with 
which they were uttered, and the clear light 
in the speaker’s eyes, made them very elo¬ 
quent. Anyhow, Frank’s mother understood. 
And then, though how it came to pass 
Faith could not have told, the arms of the 
older woman were around her neck, her head 
lay on a resting-place that she knew now she 
had been wanting all her life, and a low voice 
murmured in her ear that she was a brave 


true-hearted girl whom Frank had done 
wisely to choose as his wife. At that all 
Faith’s composure forsook her, and for a few 
minutes only her sobs broke the silence. 

“ But I must explain,” said Mrs. Broughton, 
when Faith had taken her visitor to her own 
room, “ and you will then see Frank did 
deserve the good opinion you had of him. 
You must first know I was not at home when 
he returned from Devonshire, and that he 
sailed for Sydney without seeing me.” 

“ I do not think Mr. Boyd was aware of 
that fact,” remarked Faith, “or he would 
have told me.” 

“He was not. He was saying so this 
morning.” 

“ Mr. Boyd ! Is he in town ? ” and Faith 
spoke with a delight and energy that had long 
been absent in her voice. 

“Yes, I wrote to him, and with my letter 
enclosed one to you from Sydney which 
Frank instructed me to send you through 
Mr. Boyd. Late last night my husband’s 
old friend gave us a pleasant surprise, but he 
declared it was more to see you than us that 
he had come to town. Yet he would not 
accompany me here. He said my visit and 
this letter,” and Mrs. Broughton handed the 
missive to Faith, “would be enough for you 
for one afternoon.” 

“ It must have troubled Frank to go with¬ 
out seeing you,” said Faith, as her fingers 
closed tightly on the long expected epistle. 
How sweet it was to have it at last within 
touch and sight! 

“ It was most trying for us both,” returned 
Mrs. Broughton, “ but I had been hastily 
summoned to the death-bed of an old gover¬ 
ness who had been a life-long friend, and who 
lived some distance from London. There 
was no one else to go to her, and I could not 
leave her till all was over. .She lingered 
longer than was expected, and I did not 
return until some days after Frank had sailed. 
What we could do we did. I wrote to him, 
and one of the things which occupied him on 
the night previous to his departure—for he 
never went to bed at all—was to write me a 
long account of his acquaintance with you, and 
of all that had resulted from it.” 

“ And when you reached home this letter 
■was given you ? ” 

“ No, or you, poor girl, w r ould certainly not 
have been without your share of the contents,” 
was Mrs. Broughton’s reply. “We can only 
suppose,” she continued, “ that it was swept 
away with the rubbish and loose papers that 
lay scattered about in Frank’s room after his 
departure. At any rate nobody seems to have 
seen it, and the servants could either not have 
understood that it was to be posted, or for¬ 
gotten that particular direction in receiving so 
many others, for, he declareth he remembereth 
nothing about the letter. In it was a note 
for you. Frank begged me to forward it with 
a few words of kindness from myself.” 

“ He had a reason for making that request,” 
said Faith in a low voice. 

“ I believe I know it, but that matter must 
never trouble you again,” said Mrs. Broughton. 
“ I loved you before I saw you, and though 
my husband has had other views with regard 
to his son’s marriage, he has owned he is con¬ 
tent. I am sure he will confess when he knows 
you that Frank has made a better choice for 
himself than he could have done for him. 
But, Faitb,” she added, “at this rate I shall 
never finish the story I came to tell.” 

“It is partly my fault because I keep 
asking you questions,” replied Faith, and 
though her laugh only lasted a moment, it 
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rang with some of its old merry ripple. “ I 
promise not to interrupt again.” 

“ You can well imagine,” went on Mrs. 
Broughton, “how eagerly Frank looked out 
for letters, and when two mails brought him 
nothing but business instructions from his 
father, and messages of love from me, he was 
as much surprised as disappointed. The 
truth is, I was too ill to write. The trying 
time with my old friend brought on an attack 
of low fever, and for a while I could do 
nothing. When I was at length able to 
write I, of course, said nothing about you. 
This omission, and the fact that you had not 
written, greatly perplexed and troubled him. 
Your silence however was partly explained 
by the notice which he saw in a paper of your 
father’s death, and then he began to suspect I 
had never received the letter he left for me. 
So once more he wrote telling me everything, 
and again enclosing a letter for you. This he 
begged me to forward through Mr. Boyd, for 
before this Frank had written more than 
once. I cannot imagine how it was the 
letters never reached you.” 

“ I can only account for it in this way,” 
said Faith after a little consideration, “ I was 
left with a very small income, and having once 
made up my mind that I ought to try to gain 
my own livelihood, I thought it would be best 
to begin at once. I felt too that—that I could 
not just then remain in the place where-” 

Her voice faltered, and Mrs. Broughton 
gently caressed the hand that lay in hers. 
But she did not speak, and in a moment 
Faith continued steadily, “ Father had not 
been dead a fortnight when I arrived in 
London, and I at once sent my address to 
Mortborough, the postal town for our village. 
But when I changed my lodgings I quite 
forgot to acquaint the officials of the tact. 
My first landlady was a very untruthful and 
dishonest character. If any letter came for 
me from Frank while I was there, it never 
reached my hands, and if any have come 
since I left, she would probably not have 
taken the trouble to inform the postman I 
was no longer with her.” 


“ Well, we will not vex and perplex our¬ 
selves to-day,” said Mrs. Broughton, “ to 
unravel the mystery. Frank is on his home¬ 
ward journey, and if on his arrival, he should 
wish to inquire into the matter he can. Now, 
dear,” she added, “ I want you to get ready 
to go back to Highgate with me. I have 
some shopping to do, and will call for you in 
an hour.” 

“ What, this very afternoon ? ” asked Faith 
with a little gasp for breath. 

“ Why not ? ” said Mrs. Broughton, as 
with a smile she rose from her seat. “ My 
husband is quite anxious to be introduced to 
you. He was greatly touched by what Mr. 
Boyd told us, and bade me lose no time in 
bringing you to him. There is Mr. Boyd too. 
Surely you would not disappoint him.” 

“ I will be ready,” said Faith, but Frank’s 
mother wished her voice had expressed more 
delight at the prospect. 

It was because her heart was brimming 
over with joy and gratitude that her words 
were so few. Had she spoken as she felt, she 
would have broken down with emotion. Left 
alone, she ran up to her room, and throwing 
herself on her knees by the bed, found relief 
in pouring out her thanks to Whom they were 
due. Then without altering her position, and 
with tears still streaming down her face, she 
broke open her lover’s letter. Ah ! how it 
breathed of love and devotion. What dear 
sympathy and solicitude it expressed! Was 
ever girl so blessed, she asked herself, in a 
good man’s love as she ? The best part of 
the hour had gone before she rose from her 
knees, but when Mrs. Broughton’s carriage 
again stopped, Faith, with portmanteau in 
hand, was awaiting it on the doorstep. 

* * * * 

Frank’s home was a palatial-looking 
residence. It was dark when they reached 
it, and the electric lights which illuminated 
the large luxuriously arranged hall, almost 
blinded Faith. But she needed no eyes to 
tell her who it was that clasped her hands 
so tenderly, and whose voice it was that 
whispered so fondly and so reverently— 


“ Thank God that my prayer for her child 
has been answered.” 

Somebody besides Mrs. Broughton wit¬ 
nessed the meeting between the old man 
and the young girl. And when he saw her 
slender graceful form, and her fair face, with 
its luminous eyes, the tender mouth, and the 
calm broad brow shadowed by rippling waves 
of golden brown hair, he no longer wondered 
that his son’s heart had been given into her 
keeping. “ I should have fallen in love with 
her myself,” was his thoughts as he stepped 
forward to greet his future daughter. And in 
the warm pressure of his hand, his kind 
welcoming words, and in the approving smile 
he bent on her, Faith knew she had nothing 
to fear. 

* * * * 

Frank returned quite unconscious of the 
surprise in store for him. He wondered 
there was nobody in the hall awaiting him, 
but not staying to make inquiries of the 
servants, he went straight to the drawing¬ 
room. And who should rise from the fire-side 
to meet him, but his love, Faith Lorrimer ? 
Faith, with a happy blushing face, and clear 
steadfast eyes, just as he had seen her when 
he told her of his love under the spreading 
beeches of the Devonshire wood. For a time 
it was enough for him that her hand lay in 
his, and to read in her features that her love 
was more deeply and truly his own than 
when they had plighted their troth. But he 
had a confession to make, and he could not 
be quite happy till he had unburdened his 
conscience. 

“ Faith,” he said, “ I could not understand 
your silence, and unlike you, who had so 
much more cause, I doubted and mistrusted. 
It was not for long, I grant, but I must hear 
you say you forgive me.” 

“ Of course, I do,” was her instant reply, 
“ It was only that you had forgotten-” 

She paused for a word, but before she 
could find it, Frank said quickly, “That you 
would always be true to your name, my 
darling.” 

[the end.] 
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Being a scheme for studying the Bible day 
by day for self-culture, with test questions to 
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Rules. 

Half-an-hour’s study and reading each 
day. 

A course of Biblical study will occupy three 
years and three months. 

Ten questions to be published each month 
in the “ G. O. P.” 

Answers to be sent in by the first week 
in the following month by readers in Great 
Britain ; by readers in Greater Britain answers 
to be sent within a month later. 

Books required for the present year’s 
study :—The Bible Handbook (Dr. Angus, 
R. T. S., 5s.); Bible Cyclopedia (Dr. Eadie, 
R. T. S.); Oxford (or Queen’s Printers’) 
Aids to the Study of the Bible , is. or 3s. 6d.; 
the Revised Version of the Bible. 

Prizes will be given at the close of each 
year (not of the course). 

First Prizes will be given to each student 
who has obtained the necessary number of 
marks. Also a certain number of Second 
Prizes, according to the number of the stu¬ 
dents, will be given to the best of those who 
have reached the required standard. Hand¬ 


writing and neatness in the MSS. will be 
considered. 

First Prizes to consist of books to the value 
of One Guinea. .Second Prizes to the value 
of Half-a-Guinea. Students who are prepared 
to make-up the answers to the questions that 
have gone before may join at any time during 
the first six months of the “ G. O. P.” year, 
i.e. from November to April inclusive. But 
in all cases the subscription will be is. per 
annum, payable always in advance, and sent 
by postal note to the Editor of The Gtrl’s 
Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 
Each letter in connection with this work to 
have written upon the envelope “ The Girl’s 
Own Guild.” A card of membership will be 
sent to each member, signed by the Editor. 


QUESTIONS. 

191. Quote two texts referring to the institu¬ 
tion of the Sabbatical year, and show from 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 21 how the Jews were 
punished for their neglect of this ordinance. 

192. Give the various references to salt in 
the Old and New Testaments. First, the salt 
of the covenant of God ; secondly the use of 
salt by Abimelecli, son of Gideon. Plow was 


it symbolically employed by our Lord when 
speaking to His disciples? 

193. Name the seven prophets between 
the reign of Jotham and the beginning of the 
Babylonian captivity. Which were the most 
illustrious amongst them ? 

194. What was the name of the king who 
carried the Jews into captivity ? What kings 
of Persia reigned during the rebuilding of the 
Temple, and how many years did it take to re¬ 
build it ? 

195. Give the Jewish name of Sbeshbazzar, 
Prince of Judah. To what office was he 
appointed by Cyrus, and from whom was he 
descended ? 

196. What was Ezra called ? And of what 
great body of men was he the most illustrious ? 
What was the name of the most celebrated of 
this order, before the days of Ezra ? 

197. Give the character of Ezra ; from whom 
was he descended, and who gave him a com¬ 
mission to Jerusalem ? 

198. Who were the two prophets sent by 
God who accompanied Zerubbabel to assist in 
the rebuilding of the Temple ? What do we 
know of them ? 

199. How long did the second temple last, 
and who rebuilt it ? 

200. In what respects was the second temple 
inferior to the first ? 
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OUR PUZZLE POEM: 

SOLUTION. 


Farewell. 

Y® birds S-in-G man Y a tune FUL S-ott-G 
Y° flowers WAFT man Y A Scent EDB breath 
AS through- THE-fields I pass A -long 
AND s -'high forty one RE 1 note AS DEATH 

O WHY SH o'lcl bird AND flower BE gladly 

AS through - the Y -all the PLEASURE shades 

Y® owls TEIAT Sc ree c El three hares TEIAT hide 

Y® G-low WORMS TW-m-KL in-G-in-T-HE hedge 

Y® VERY trees in lofty- P-rIDE 

Can each two each THEIRTRUE A^-vEP ledge 

OWHYARE lords OF SUCEIASTEIEj 

BE raft OF joy STBIEIR sorrow sea SE 

MY form BUT tar RIESHERE asVtray 

AND life-buoy less LIVES-Zf^-COUNTRY c-low N 

MY heart I sorrel: Y® hills A W A Y 

In- N-o T T-in-G hill BY L -on-D on-T-o WN 

SO THEN dear dove WELL patient b*dde 

Till church PR o cl A IM s US groom AND bride 


“ FAREWELL.’' 


FAREWELL. 

The birds sing many a tuneful song ; 

The flowers waft many a scented breath; 
As through the fields I pass along, 

And sigh for one remote as death. 

Oh ! why should bird and flower be glad, 
As though they all the pleasures had ? 

The owls that screech, the hares that hide, 
The glow-worms, twinkling in the hedge, 
The very trees, in lofty pride, 

Can each to each their true love pledge. 
Oh ! why are lords of such as these 
Bereft of joys their sorrow’s ease ? 

My form but tarries here, astray, 

And lifeless lives like country clown. 

My heart is o’er the hills, away 
In Notting Hill, by London town. 

“ So then, dear dove, we’ll patient bide 
Till church proclaims us groom and bride.” 


PRIZE WINNERS. 

One Guinea Each. 

E. E. Binyon, The Rectory House, Ifield, 
Sussex. 

W. Rivington, Coniston, Epping. 

Half-a-Guinea Each. 

M. Allen, 63, Manor Road, Stoke-Newir.gton. 
Alice El. Chater, Elm don, Essex. 

L. H. Clark, 9, Fairholt Road, Stoke-New- 

ington. 

M. A. C. Crabb, 49, Telford Avenue, Streat- 

ham Till, S.W. 

J. T. M‘Cutcheon, Methodist College, Belfast. 
Helen B. Younger, 28, Blackwood Crescent, 
Edinburgh. 

Special Mention. 

Annie Swan, Ethel C. McMaster, 

Wm. Hughes. 

Very Highly Commended. 

J. W. Atkins, Lydia A. Belling, Mrs. C. 
A. Holloway, Adelaide M. Holmes, Arthur 
G. Marshall, Mrs. K. Musgrave, H. F. 
Richards, Fanny Rowe. 

Highly Co?nmended. 

Annie A. Amott, Annie P>. Bassell, Mrs. 
Broadbent, Alice M. Cooke, R. A. Cuthbert, 
James Day, Annie Edwards, Bella Grainger, 
E. El. Grant, Arthur C. Holderaess, Anna I. 
Hood, Margaret Hooppell, J. Hunt, Fred. B. 
James, A. J. McMaster, E. Mastin, Margaret 
Oliver, Frances Parks, Mrs. W. R. Price, 


Eleanor M. Shaw, Alice M. Shobcrl, R. J. 
Simpson, Theodora B. Tylecote, J. L. 
Watson. 

Honourable Mention. 

Catherine L. Abercrombie, Margaret Arch- 
dale, Margaret Baldwin, Edith S. Barlow, 
Rev. S. Bell, Mary Bennett, Ethel Biggs, 
F. H. Bischoff, Agenta W. Blott, Lucy M. 
Blott, S. Burton, Mary I. Chislett, F. W. 
Cotsell, Mary E. Crippen, Ethel M. A. Darby- 
shire, Mrs. A. S. Davis, Amy E. Eagleston, 
Dorothy F. Evans, Edith E. Farrington, Mrs. 
Grubb, M. E. Elancock, Edith Harris, Jeanie 
A. Blunter, H. Jay, Elizabeth Lang, Frances 
Longland, Dorothy M. Martin, Juilette Nichol¬ 
son, Rev. V. Odom, Florence M. Payne, 
Ellen M. Price, Annie and Violet Shoberl, 
Miss Shoesmith, Rev. H. C. Smith, Kate M. 
Spooner, Frances Walter, Dorothy R. Wates 
(Jamaica), Florence Whitlock, Emily Wil¬ 
kinson. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

The title of this puzzle seems to have 
troubled many competitors. Certainly in an 
ordinary poem one does not expect to find the 
title placed in the veiy centre, but this was 
not quite an ordinary poem, and exceptional 
arrangements were to be looked for. And 
after all it is rather the interpretation than the 
situation of the title picture, which, in most 
cases, has been the cause of failure. Really, 
a number of solvers appear to have ignored 
the central picture altogether, and to have 
evolved an appropriate title out of nothing 
more substantial than their own imagination. 


Of these fanciful titles 

“ The Girl I Left Behind Me,” and 
“A Maiden’s Soliloquy in Verse ” 

are perhaps the most typical specimens. 

At the same time we have felt bound in 
common fairness to allow considerable latitude 
in the choice of a title, supposing it was as 
good (or better!) an interpretation of the 
picture as the original. Thus, “ Parting,” “ A 
few lines about a Parting,” “A Farewell in 
verse, and others of a similar character were 
all accepted as correct. 

The poem itself did not present many diffi¬ 
culties; indeed, with the exception of line 14, 
there were none worth more than one or two 
anxious sighs. Even the very expensive 
“ dove,” in line 17, gave little trouble, though 
a few solvers unhappily preferred “bird,” and 
some, even more unhappily, “ love.” Why a 
dead bird, priced at 7s. 6d., should be inter¬ 
preted to mean “ dear love ” we are at a loss 
to imagine, but each competition reveals to us 
how much we have yet to learn. As to the 
one difficult line, a careful comparison of 
types might in many cases have yielded a 
more satisfactory result. We cannot quite 
give the names of all who solved it correctly, 
but for their satisfaction we may record our 
opinion that it does much credit to their good 
sense, and to their powers of observation. 

Some competitors lost their chance of a 
mention by giving “pleasure” for pleasures 
m line 6; others by giving “ proclaim ” in¬ 
stead of proclaims in the last line. 

When a penny stamp accompanies a solu¬ 
tion, what is it for ? Is it intended as a slight 
honorarium for the examiners, or is it meant 
for the postage of a prize ? 
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GIRLS’ ATTIRE ■:> THE NEWEST AND BEST. 

Bv “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 



There is almost too much variety in the shape 
of our hats, or at least, the hats that might be 
ours if we chose to purchase them. Those of 
very wonderful form are more peculiar than 
pretty, and I am glad to say the extremely wide 
style of trimming, and the huge bunches at 
the sides are now less liked by otherwise really 
well-dressed women, than they were. We are 
getting back to simpler things in shapes, though 
certainly not in the way of our trimmings, 
which continue as mixed and variegated as 
they ever were. Hats of two coloured straws, 
such as a black crown and a yellow brim, are 
very stylish when trimmed ; and the other day 
I saw an extremely pretty hat of fancy straw, 
with a white crown and a black fancy-work 
brim, which was trimmed only with black 
feathers and white lace (or rather cream 
coloured), and looked charming. Small hats 
are quite as much worn as the large ones ; 
and as yet I have seen no attempt to revive the 
large bonnets that we were told were certain 
to return when the wide shoulders of the early 
Victorian era came back again. 

Two new methods of dressing the hair have 
been introduced, suitable for girls who are be¬ 
ginning to turn the hair up, or who wish to 
emerge from the flowing hair of complete child¬ 
hood. The first is managed by combing all the 
hair back, and then dividing ft across the back 


of the head, leaving thus a lower and an upper 
portion. The lower is slightly curled or crefied 
and allowed to flow out over the shoulders ; 
while the upper half is rolled into a small round 
coil, and fastened with hair-pins ; the lower 
portion may also be tied at the nape of the neck, 
with a wide ribbon and bow, leaving the top 
portion a little puffed out, below the small coil. 
This is a very pretty style. The second is for an 
older girl of about fifteen. The hair is parted 
from ear to ear, and the front is ci'Spd. The 
back portion is then divided into two parts, of 
which the upper is plaited down to about a 
third of its length, leaving a long end. The 
same is done with the lower part, and then 
both are turned up, leaving a loop, and the 
unplaitecl ends are arranged in a coil round the 
upper loop, or both loops may be tied 
separately, and the ends formed into a coil 
round each one. 

The present fashion 
of dressing the hair is 
both pretty and be¬ 
coming ; the undulat¬ 
ing waves at the sides 
of the head are very 
softening in their 
effect, and there is no 
longer any hard line 
to the fringe of hair 


over the forehead, the whole being as light 
and fluffy as possible. The whole of the 
hair is turned back and tied, with the ex¬ 
ception of these light curls on the forehead, 
and the back hair is twisted into a knot, 
which stands out in the centre or at the top, 
the twists being rather loose than other¬ 
wise. Small combs are now sold to wear at 
each side and keep the wavy portion of the 
hair in order ; they are in shape like the old- 
fashioned side combs worn in the early part of 
the century. There is also amongst many 
girls an attempt to wear a description of 
chignon, which is rough and not pretty; and 
chignons made of rolls of hair are also worn, 
but the most elegant style is the one I have 
first described. Wherever there is a difficulty 
found by young girls in dressing their own hair 
or in changing the method of arrangement, I 
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always advise a visit to a good hairdresser, and 
think the shilling spent is well invested in a 
lesson in hairdressing. 

Both striped, cross-barred and chequered 
crepons are now fashionable; they are often 
cut entirely on the cross, so that they meet 
in points in front, and at some of the side 
seams. There is no diminution at all in the 
width of the skirts worn, nor in the size of the 
most recently made sleeves; but as I have 
said I think before, tailor-made gowns, serge, 
homespun or cheviot do not follow the pre¬ 
vailing mode, and are now sensibly cut. One 
hardly sees just now a bodice of the same 
material as the skirt, save for wear in the 
morning perhaps; crepons al¬ 
ways have differing bodices, 
most generally of silk or satin, 
and the black satin blouse is 
quite as much worn as it was 
in the winter. Black jetted nets 
are much used over white satin ; 
for these bodices, the sleeves 
may be of crtpon. 

Have I mentioned the muslin 
collars and cuffs, as well as the 
pretty yoke-like collars, which 
will form a delightful addition 
to the summer dress of our girls, 
and make even an old frock look 
stylish and pretty. The little 
muslin cuffs with the collar to 
match, are used as much for 
morning as for afternoon, and 
look very well with any dark 
bodice. 

I must not forget to mention 
that the new veils brought out 
this season are the prettiest I 
have ever seen, and I hear it 
said also that they are the most 
becoming things possible; the 
foundation nets are of gossamer 
fineness, and the dots on them 
are an excellent black, not too 
solid to disfigure the face. I 
was also assured last week that 
Englishwomen and girls now 
had the best dressed heads in 
Europe. There is certainly a 
great improvement in the way 
of tidiness and smoothness of 
outline. 

The last new idea in the way 
of underclothing is satin knicker¬ 
bockers, black being the colour 
most generally selected. They 
are of course made of the linen 
or cotton-backed satin and lined ; 

I am told they wear better than 
any others yet made; one of 
the complaints most frequently 
urged against the divided skirt 
is its very indifferent wear, caused 
by the constant rubbing of the 
over-petticoat or dress. The 
shiny surface of the satin is said 
to prevent this, as it does not 
rub, of course. The newest shape 
of knickerbocker has a deep 
yoke, and is full at the knee 
with an elastic to hold it iu 
underneath the knee, this is a 
return to the earliest shape. 

The first of our illustrations is 
of a crepon gown with the new 
basque, which is put onto the 
skirt instead of the bodice ; this 
gives a change of bodices, with 
the constant effect of a becom¬ 
ing basque. The plaid silk 
blouse is trimmed with cream 
lace, and is a pretty way of 
altering and doing up an old 
blouse, which may have grown 
rather shabby in places. 

The saddle cape which we give 


is a new shape, which will be found a very useful 
addition to the dress, and which may be made 
in any material from velvet to lace or chiffon. 
Our first illustration shows the back of the 
crepon gown, and the effect of the pointed 
basque at the back, where it divides and 
allows the fulness of the gown to come out. 
It is edged with a tiny jet beading, which may 
be exchanged for a series of jet motifs , as the 
French call them, in passementerie; the jet 
on the bodice takes the form of two fringed 
bands ; these are very fashionable now and can 
be purchased everywhere. Although the skirt 
is wide, it has no appearance of being extreme, 
and is cut -with two very wide gored widths at 


the sides, the back and the front are plain and 
the back has no join. This is the newest 
pattern out for the godet skirts. It only came 
out after our paper had gone to press, and we, 
therefore, gave our readers the benefit of it 
instead of the one we originally selected as 
the pattern of the month. There is no fulness 
at all at the waist except at the back, and only 
three pieces in it instead of five. The beauty 
of the new.skirts consists in their careful fitting 
at the waist, and the spring outwards being 
carefully cut. The hat worn by this figure is 
one of those with high crowns and a waved 
bum. These crowns are worn, but not so 
extensively as was expected, and I daresay our 
autumn and travelling hats may have them, 
while for the summer they are found unsuitable 
to lace. 

.. Ttie Paper pattern selected for this month 
is one of the new Eton jackets, which are 
worn in nearly every material from homespun 
to velvet and satin. It is very simple in its 
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construction, 
but must be 
boned and well- 
lined, so that it 
will set and lit 
well. The collar 
and small front 
do not belong 
to the jacket, 
and are gene¬ 
rally of som e 
contrasting 
colour and ma¬ 
terial. The but¬ 
tons are usually 
very handsome, 
and as they are 
the only trim¬ 
ming, a little 
money can be 
laid out upon 
them with ad¬ 
vantage. 

As the object 
aimed at is use, 
not fashion, 
“The Lady 
Dressmaker ” 
selects such 
patterns as are 
likely to be of 
constant use in 
making, and re¬ 
in a k i n g at 
home; and is 
careful to give 
new hygienic 
patterns for chil¬ 
dren as well as 
acridts, so that the readers of The 
Girl’s Own Paper may be aware 
of the best methods of dressing them¬ 
selves. The following in hygienic 
underclothing have already been given, 
and the patterns may still be had. 

Nightgown, drawers, and Senorita 
under-bodice, flannelette princess for 
wearing over nightgown, combination 
(drawers and chemise), princess petti¬ 
coat (under-bodice and petticoat), 
gored princess chemise, divided skirt, 
pyjama or night-dress combination, 
American emancipation suit and bo¬ 
dice instead of stays, men’s pyjamas, 
walking gaiter, dress drawers (made 
of the dress material, for winter use), 
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dressing jacket, dressing gown, Cana¬ 


dian blanket-coat or dressing gown. Chil¬ 
dren .—Little Lord Fauntleroy suit, child’s 
combination, pinafores, overall dress. Man¬ 
tles .—Old ladies’ mantle, Irish wrap or shawl 
cloak, mantle of three-quarter length, cloak 
with yoke. Blouses .—Norfolk blouse with 
pleats, sailor blouse and collar, yoked blouse. 
Jackets and Bodices .—Plain dress bodice for 
either cotton or woollen material, corselet 
bodice with full sleeves and yoke, Breton 
jacket and waistcoat, Senorita jacket, seam¬ 
less bodice, bodice fastened under the arm, 
long basqued jacket, bathing dress, gymnastic 
suit, tea gown, chemlette combination for 
winter underwear, jacket bodice with coat 
tails, princess robe, under petticoat, bodice 
with new back, Russian blouse. Empire gown 
with princess under-dress, double skirt, cross¬ 
over blouse, flounced skirt, winter or summer 
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knicker-bockers, bib-front, and waistcoat, golf 
cape, Norfolk blouse with puffed sleeves, cape 
with three tiers, jacket-bodice for spring, 
godet skirt, blouse with three pleats, Ameri¬ 
can legettes. Dutch and Normandy bonnets 
and caps. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., 
thirty-six inches round the chest, with no turn¬ 
ings allowed, and only one size is prepared 
for sale. They may be had of “ The Lady 
Dressmaker,” care of Mr. W. Isacke, 211, 
Edgware Road, W., price is. each; if tacked 
in place, 6d. extra. The addresses should be 
fully given. Postal notes should be crossed. 
Patterns already issued may always be obtained, 
and when once sent out cannot be exchanged. 


The sun was setting behind heavy grey clouds, 
making the world look cold and dreary, in 
spite of the bright tender green of the young 
leaves, and the buttercups and daisies which 
covered the meadows. 

“ It’ll rain before momin’,” said Peter aloud 
to himself, taking a last look at the sheep he 
had just folded for the night. And then he 
smiled as if something very pleasant had 
occurred to him. The smile lingered on his 
face as he walked up the high road and down 
a lane to his little cottage. 

Jenny was looking out for him, and he 
became* suddenly grave when he was near 
enough to see the expression on her face. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” he said as he passed 
through the gate she held open for him. 

“ Oh, Peter, Miss’ Birdock’s little Jack has 
been here, axing if I could spare ’em a little 
milk. He says his mother’s got the rheumatic 
fever, an’ they little uns be ’most starved.” 


A WEDDING GARMENT. 

By JESSIE II. HAYLLAR. 

Peter took of! his hat and wiped his forehead 
with a big red handkerchief. 

“ Wall, that be a bad job,” he said slowly ; 
“ she’ll be laid by pretty nigh on a month, I’m 
thinkin’.” 

“An’ her washin’ to do; an’ the baby no 
more’n two months old. They’re all five of 
’em babies ; Jack ain’t eight yet, an’ no father. 
Ah, it be a terrible bad job fur ’em ; what 
they’ll do, I can’t think.” Jenny’s face was 
all puckered up with sorrow, and they stood 
silent for a moment, sadly considering their 
neighbour’s distress. At last Jenny went on 
again. 

“If we waum’t goin’ away, we might bring 
some of ’em here. But ’tis no good jest fur 
to-morrer. I’ll go round though now, an’ see 
’em all safe in bed ; I told Jack I’d come 
when ye got back. I do wonder how they’ll 
get along.” 

Peter shook his head sadly, but said nothing. 


When Jenny had gone, he fetched his pipe 
and stood at the gate until she returned; 
smoking and thinking, now and then giving a 
sigh, and then suddenly smiling as he had done 
on his way home. It was quite dark when 
Jenny came back. She was full of Mrs. 
Birdock’s troubles ; and as they sat by the 
lire, she talked volubly of them, hardly noticing 
how silent Peter was. But when she paused 
as if she had said all that was in her mind, 
Peter startled her rather by pulling his chair 
close to hers. 

“Jenny,” he said, “how much will they 
tickets be ? ” 

Jenny’s face brightened at once. 

“ Six shillin’s the two.” 

“ That’s three shillin’s for one, ain’t it ? ” 
He paused a second, and then said—“Jenny, 
ye wudn’t mind if I walked after all, wud ye, 
my dear ? Seems to me as if I’d rather some¬ 
how. I maun start early to-morrer, to git 
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there Saturday night; but I’ll ax Jim to see 
ye safe in the train, an’ I’ll meet ye at the 
Farrowton station. Ye’ll be alright, an’ the 
walk ’nil clo me good.” 

As he spoke Jenny’s eyes and mouth had 
opened wider and wider with astonishment. 

“ What on earth’s come to the man ? ” she 
gasped at last; then she added almost vehe¬ 
mently, “I won’t hev it, Peter! we maun be 
together, ye’ll spoil it all if ye’re not with me. 
An’ how’s an old man of seventy-five goin’ to 
walk twenty miles in two days, I’d like to know ? 
Why, ye’ll be dead beat on Sunday; a nice 
happy golden weddin’-day we’ll hev ! ” 

“Jenny, I be seventy-five, but I can walk 
further nor a sight of men twenty years 
younger.” 

“ But I te’l ’ee, Peter, I won’t hev it. Why, 
ye waur more glad than me when we’d saved 
enough money, ye waur so set on goin’ by 
train. What’s come to ye ? ” 

“ My mind’s set t’other way now.” 

“ What be ye agoin’ to do with them three 
shillin’s ? ” 

Peter hesitated; he looked first at Jenny, 
then at the dying fire. 

“ Is’t a secret ? ” said Jenny rather sharply. 

“ Wall no, my dear, not exactly, but it ain’t 
nothin’ particular.” Then, as a suspicious look 
came into Jenny’s face, he added hurriedly, 

“ Jenny, it’s only I thought maybe them three 
shillin’s ’ud help Miss’ Birdock a bit; it ain’t 
much, I know, scarce worth namin’, but we 
couldn’t be happy if we thought they waur 
starvin’.” 

Jenny looked at her husband with a kind of 
awe. 

“ Ye’re a good man, Peter,” she said slowly, 
and with a sigh. 

She felt she could not try to dissuade him, 
but it did seem hard to the poor old woman to 
give up even a small part of the plan they had 
made for their golden-wedding trip. It was 
more than a year ago that they had resolved 
that if they lived they would spend the fiftieth 
anniversary of their wedding-day in the town 
where they had both lived as children, and go 
once more to the church in which they had 
vowed to love and honour each other, a vow 
which they had both kept loyally. They had 
not put it so to themselves, but they had a 
vague feeling that it would make them very 
happy to see all the old places again, and as 
the day fell on a Sunday they would be able to 
attend a service at the church. 

It rained heavily during the night, but the 
next morning was as beautiful as a May morn¬ 
ing can be. There was not a breath of wind, 
the birds sang joyously, the bees hummed among 
the flowers which shook off the rain-drops and 
scented the air with their rich perfume. 

Jenny had not slept well; she had been 
fretting over her disappointment, and the wind 
and rain had added to her discontent. But 
when she opened her cottage door and looked 
round on all the happiness outside, the beauty 
of it stole into her heart and comforted her. 

It was very early, not much after sunrise, but 
Jenny had made a resolve, and there was much 
to be done before she could carry it out. She 
was standing on the threshold, with her broom 
in her hand, for she had been sweeping when 
Peter came up to her. 

“ What d’ye think of the weather, Peter : 
ain’t it jest beautiful, an’ no dust on the roads 
arter this rain. I’m thinkin’ I’d like to walk 
too, then we’ll be together, an’ Miss’ Birdock 
’ll find a use for six shillin’s, I’ll warrant.” 

“ Ye doan’t mean it, Jenny ? ” 

“ I does,” and Jenny nodded her head 
emphatically. 

“Ye can’t, it ain’t possible; ye ben’t 
thinkin’ what ye’re sayin’! An’ as for savin’ 
three shillin’s, why, ye’ll hev to pay summat for 
a lodgin’ to-night. A barn or under a hedge 
wull be good enough for me, but ye maun hev 
a bed.” 


“ I can walk every bit as well as ye, an’ a 
barn’s plenty good enough. Peter, it ain’t no 
good for ye to talk, an’ I’m busy. So jest 
make up yer mind to hevin’ my company. I’ll 
be ready to start at ten.” 

So saying Jenny went into the cottage and 
shut the door, leaving Peter to get over his 
astonishment by himself. He knew it was no 
good arguing; Jenny was as obstinate as a 
donkey when she once made up her mind, and 
especially when it was likely to benefit some 
one else. She was still active and quick at 
her work, and could scrub the cottage floors 
now as thoroughly as she did fifty years ago, 
but he very much doubted that she could 
really walk ten miles a day, two days running. 

“ Wall, if we doan’t git there, we doan’t, 
and if we do, we do,” he said aloud, and in 
this philosophical frame of mind went to look 
after his sheep. 

When Peter came back a few hours later, 
he found Jenny quite ready to start. She had 
put some bread and cheese and a bottle of 
milk in a basket, and had tied up two small 
bundles of necessaries. They had a meal of 
bread and meat, then washed up and put 
everything in its place, locked up the cottage 
and started. 

“Jenny,” said Peter, stopping suddenly at 
the garden gate, “why, ye ain’t got yer shawl; 
ye’ll niver be warm at night in that there old 
jacket, an’ it bean’t over smart neither ? ” 

“It’ll do,” said Jenny shortly, going on up 
the lane. 

“Jenny!” shouted Peter from the gate, 
“coom back, ye maun hev yer shawl.” 

“ Wall, if ye want to know, I took it to 
Miss’ Birdock, her blankets bean’t near thick 
enough, I shan’t want it; less ye be ’shamed 
of me, Peter.” 

“ I never had no call to be ’shamed of ye,” 
he answered slowly, then after a pause he 
added ; “ an’ I reckon I be more proud of ye 
this day than I waur fifty year agoo, coom 
Sunday.” 

Jenny did not reply, and they walked up the 
lane together as happy and light-hearted as 
two children. 

It was not the first time that Peter had walked 
to Farrowton, and though it was now fifteen 
or twenty years ago, he still remembered the 
way fairly accurately. The road was a very 
pretty one at first; trees grew thickly on 
either side, their branches meeting over the 
road making it pleasantly shady; the hedges 
were high, and many kinds of birds and 
flowers had made their home in them. Further 
on the country was more open and the road 
for some way lay close to a river. It was here 
that the two old folks began to feel a little 
tired. They had come almost a quarter of 
the way, and for people over seventy, five 
miles is a long walk. So they sat down to 
rest on the grass by the river, and watched the 
swallows that flew swiftly over the water and 
some cows drinking lazily. 

As they were starting again, a carrier came 
up and offered them a lift, which was most 
thankfully accepted. He took them several 
miles,. so that by sundown more than half 
of their journey was accomplished, they were 
not so very tired either. Their bed that night 
was a small heap of clean straw in an old shed, 
with some empty sacks for covers. 

But the next day did not go so happily. 
There was a strong wind which blew directly 
in their faces, and which very soon dried up 
the roads and made the dust fly, besides tiring 
them very much. Still they toiled on cheer- 
fully, talking very little, for it required some 
exertion to make themselves heard in the 
wind, and they needed all their breath. 

They had walked about two miles, and 
Peter was thinking that they should have a 
r:st, when Jenny turned her foot over and fell 
down. It did not feel as if it were very much 
hurt, however, and after a little while, with 
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the help of Peter’s stick, she was able to 
go on. 

“ What time d’ye think we shall git there, 
Peter ? ” asked Jenny about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. She was limping along painfully, 
and at every step her ankle seemed to get 
weaker and hotter. 

“I doan’t know,” said Peter, looking 
anxiously at her. “We’ve nigh on three 
miles more to go. How d’ye feel ? ” 

“ The ben’t much the matter with me,” 
replied Jenny bravely. Then after a pause 
she said, “ I wonder how Miss’ Birdock <dts 
on.” ' 

Jenny could not hear what Peter answered, 
for a strong gust of wind swept by, nearly 
driving them backwards. It took the poor 
old woman’s breath away, and for some time 
after it was as much as she could do to get 
along. They were climbing a hill; and when 
they reached the top they found themselves 
close to a small village. 

. “ We’ll hev a bit of a rest when we gits to 
it, and summat to eat,” said Peter encourag¬ 
ingly, and Jenny tried her hardest to walk, as 
if her ankle did not hurt her, and to forget 
that she was aching in every limb. Bur it 
was no good, with a little cry of weariness 
she sank on the grass by the roadside, and 
looked up at Peter with tears in her eyes. 

“ Doan’t worrit about it, my dear,” said 
Peter soothingly, sitting down beside her on 
the grass and trying to arrange her more com¬ 
fortably, with himself as a back for her to 
lean against. “I’ll tell ’ee what, seems to 
me that ankle of yourn’s wuss than we took it 
fur. So I’ll leave ye here to have a rest, and 
Pll go to the village an’ find out a nice barn fur 
the night, an’ we’ll go on to-morrer early.” 

“Doan’t leave me,” moaned Jenny, “I’ll 
coom with ye soon.” 

So Peter stayed. A few minutes later he 
found Jenny had fallen asleep, for she was 
thoroughly exhausted, and as she was leaning 
against him he could not get up without waking 
her, but sat on thinking the best thing perhaps 
was for her to have a good sleep, though the 
top of a hill on a windy day was not the most 
comfortable place for it. He was to windward 
of her, so she was fairly warm, but the poor 
old man was soon quite numbed with the cold 
where the wind struck him. 

They had been sitting so about an hour 
when two workmen came bv. 

“ What’s up, mate ? ” sa'id one to Peter, as 
he saw the woeful expression on his face. 
Peter explained that Jenny couldn’t walk, and 
the two workmen at once offered to help her. 
So they woke her, and half carried her into 
the village. As they went down the street 
two ladies drove by in a carriage. 

“ Drunk, I should say,” said one of them to 
the other, looking with horror and contempt 
at Jenny’s white, wrinkled, old face, and the 
eyes heavy with sleep. Peter heard what 
they said, and clenched his fist as he looked 
after them angrily. But it was only for a 
moment. “ The Lord knows she ben’t,” he 
said to himself; « they doan’t know what ’tis 
to be dead beat.” And he smiled at the re¬ 
treating carriage, a smile of pity for their 
ignorance. 

They slept very comfortably that night, for 
one of the men invited them to his cottage, 
and his wife, who was a hospitable woman, 
received them kindly, bathed Jenny’s ankle, 
and did everything she could think of for 
them. They tried to persuade them not to 
go on the next morning, for Peter’s shoulder 
was stiff with rheumatism, and Jenny’s ankle 
still far from well ; but they both were deter¬ 
mined to get to Farrowton somehow in time 
for matins, in spite of everything. 

The service at St. John’s Church, Farrowton, 
was nearly half over when Peter and Jenny 
entered. The free seats at the back of the 
church were all full, only a few of the rented 
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pews were empty; and the verger looked 
doubtfully at them, they were so dusty and 
shabby to sit on a comfortably-cushioned seat 
among the wealthy members of the congrega¬ 
tion. They felt this themselves, and stood 
shyly hesitating, when he at last beckoned 
them to one of the front pews ; and seeing that 
if they did not sit there they would have to 
leave the church they followed him. As they 
went up the aisle, Jenny limping and leaning 
heavily on Peter’s stick, and Peter walking 
carefully lest he should jerk his rheumatic 
shoulder, they felt that many eyes were look¬ 
ing at them, and when they reached the pew 
they sat down most thankfully on the soft 
cushions. They remained sitting during the 
whole service, they were too tired to stand, 
and too old and stiff to kneel; they could not 
read, and Peter shook his head at the verger 
when he offered him a hymn-book. 

But they were perfectly happy. The people 
around them were soon forgotten, as looking 
about the church they saw again what had 
been so familiar to them in their youth, and 
recalled the day just fifty years ago, when they 
had stood at the altar to be made “one.” 
Yes, it was their golden wedding-day. Fifty 
years ago, Peter had been a strong, good- 
looking young fellow, and Jenny, a bonny, 


merry girl; how full of hope and joy they had 
thought of the future, and what a number of 
good resolves they had made. Now they were 
old, there was not much future left to them ; 
but they had the past, a past in which their 
love for each other was perhaps the only resem¬ 
blance to the future of fifty years ago ; but in 
spite of some troubles it was a past which 
it made them happy to think about. 

They were so busy with their own thoughts 
that they heard nothing of the sermon, except 
thewords “wedding garment,” which attracted 
their attention for a second when the vicar 
read out his text, and they looked at each 
other, smiling. 

“ Seemed like as if ’twaur meant a purpose 
for us,” said Jenny afterwards, as they left the 
church. 

“Ay, it did, an’ did ye see, Jenny, the 
parson waur lookin’ straight at us when he 
said it, I thought maybe God bed told him 
’bout our golden weddin’.” 

“ Maybe,” said Jenny happily, hobbling 
along. Then after a moment’s silence she 
added ; “ Peter, it be a rail golden weddin’- 
day; seems as if the sun hed gotten his 
weddin’ garment on too.” 

* * * * 

The Hon. Mrs. Gunter-'Wynd had a large 


house in Farrowton. On this particular Sunday 
she had invited several people to lunch. They 
were discussing the service at St. John’s. 

«I thought Mr. Pearce preached a very 
good sermon,” said one of the guests. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Amabel Gunter- 
Wynd, “and wasn’t the text appropriate to 
those two dirty old folks who came in so late. 
Did you see how he looked at them when he 
gave it out ? ” 

“But, Amabel,” said her mother, “Mr. 
Pearce meant the ‘ garment ’ to represent the 
state of one’s mind in church.” 

“Well, mamma, he meant the other too, 
or anyway, I’m sure it does in the Bible. 
Their minds didn’t seem so very fit either; 
they might have come in time, and have stood 
when other people did ; and surely they would 
have made themselves clean if their minds 
had been suitably clothed for the occasion; I 
think one indicates the other.” 

Miss Amabel Gunter-Wynd was always 
well-dressed. She was a Sunday School 
teacher, and a very regular and attentive 
member of St. John’s congregation. But was 
she better clothed than old Peter and Jenny 
in the beautiful garment of that Charity, 
which “ covers the multitude of sins ? ”—who 
shall judge ? 
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PART VII. 



hex Nellie 
Thornton 
and Jes¬ 
sie Reid 
opened 
the gate 
at Kate 
Mal¬ 
colm’s, 
there was 
Kate her¬ 
self busy 
working at 
the two-light 
frame which 
stood beside the 
summer-house and 
against the wall of 
the old ruin that 
formed, as we mentioned 
in our first article, a promi¬ 
nent feature of Mrs. Mal¬ 
colm’s garden. 

“ Come along,” she said, “ and 
see me qualifying for a post as head gardener. 
Tom”—he was Mrs. Malcolm’s gardener—“has 
gone for a few days’ holiday, and I have been 
left in charge of this little nursery of plants,” 
pointing to pans and pots of lobelia, stocks, 
sweet-williams, asters, tomatoes, vegetable- 
marrows and telegraph cucumbers. 

“ It seems as if the work agreed with you,” 
remarked Nellie, glancing at her happy face. 
“ This is certainly one of your well-looking 
days.” 

“ And well I feel,” said Kate, “ though it 
has been both a labour and a responsibility. 
What with keeping things in the dark, and 
then letting them have light, and shading 
them from the sun, and supplying water, and 
withholding water, and opening the frame ac¬ 
cording to orders, and shutting it according 
to orders, I have had enough to do. But I 
have been learning something, and I never 
feel so joyful as when my hands are full of 


business.” 


“ And so it is with all of us, I think,” ob¬ 
served Jessie, as the three sat down in the 
shade of the summer-house. 

* * * * 

“At the same time,” said Nellie, “we 
women-folk are not much cut out for business. 
We don’t seem to understand the first princi¬ 
ples of it, and are always doing those foolish 
things that make men say, ‘ That’s just like a 
woman.’ ” 

“ It is education in business habits that is 
needed,” remarked Jessie. “Woman has 
quite enough natural ability. Every girl might 
grow to be a business woman if she* only made 
an effort in that direction.” 

“ That is doubtful,” replied Nellie. “ We 
are not cut out by nature for that sort of life.” 

“ I am not going to side with either of you,” 
said Kate. “But I met an example only the 
other day, of one who did not understand much 
about business, in the case of a lady who 
brought trouble on herself through signing a 
paper without reading it.” 

“ How did that happen ? ” asked Nellie. 

“ She was a lady who had borrowed money 
from a money-lender, and the money-lender on 
the strength of a trifling sum she owed him— 
it was between eleven and twelve pounds—got 
her to sign a paper stating—which was a false¬ 
hood—that he had made her an advance of 
twenty-five pounds, and that in consideration 
of that advance she had assigned to him 
absolutelv all her furniture.” 

“And* was the furniture worth much?” 
asked Nellie. 

“ It had cost a hundred and forty pounds. 
This precious document the lady put her name 
to without ever reading it over.” 

“And the money-lender, I suppose, sold 
the furniture ? ” said Jessie. 

“That he did, and the lady was left with 
nothing to fall back on but the kindness of 
friends or the workhouse, which certainly was 
not an alluring prospect.” 

“ And did the lady not try to get her 
furniture back ? ” Jessie inquired. 

« Yes, but she had to raise an action against 
the money-lender for the purpose. The judge 


who tried the case,” added Kate, “ took your 
view, Nellie, of woman’s business capacity. 
Fie said that when a man enters into business 
transactions with a woman he is either a knave 
or a fool. If he intends to take advantage of 
her he is a knave, and if not he is a fool.” 

“ But how easy it ought to be,” said Jessie, 

“ to impress upon women that they should 
regard their signature as something sacred, 
and only to be attached to documents every 
word of which they approve.” 

“ It ought to be easy,” said Nellie, “but 
is it ? ” 

* * * * 

“ I read of another case last week,” said 
Kate, “in which the sagacity of women did 
not show to advantage. It was one in which 
another money-lender figured. A lady who 
was in business in a large town in the north 
found herself pressed for money.” 

“ And I suppose,” said Nellie, “ fell an easy 
victim in consequence to one of those tempting 
advertisements—‘Don’t be without money, 
^io to £2000 advanced privately upon note 
of hand, without sureties. Repayment made 
by easy instalments,’ and so on.” 

“ That was just what happened. The lady 
at first did not want much, it was only ten 
pounds. She got the ten pounds, and for that 
she gave a bill for thirty pounds and engaged 
to repay it at the rate of a pound a week. It 
was an interest that no business could stand, 
and after a few more struggles, much to the 
profit of the money-lender, the lady had to 
shut up shop and take her place in the 
Bankruptcy Court.” 

“ But she was not like the lady you spoke 
about before,” said Jessie, “ she signed bills 
to the money-lenders with a knowledge of 
their meaning.” 

“ I question that,” said Kate. “ Indeed it 
came out in the Bankruptcy Court that a 
stamp to one of the agreements she had 
signed was a shilling stamp, and the money¬ 
lender trusting to her simplicity in not looking 
at it had charged her for that stamp a whole 
pound.” 

“ It is just as I said,” remarked Nellie, “ we 
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women-folk are not cut out for business—no, 
not at all.” 

* * * * 

“ So much for business,” said Kate. 
“Let us speak now of fashion. I have been 
reading about the spring auctions of furs held 
in London.” 

“ So have I,” remarked Nellie, “and you 
opened your eyes, I daresay, like me, at the 
high prices paid by the buyers. The severe 
weather most likely had something to do with 
it. People thought that the reign of Jack 
Frost was going to last for ever.” 

“I understand,” said Kate, “that most 
sorts advanced in price, and that marten and 
white fox fur fetched about twice as much as 
usual.” 

“The extraordinary feature of the sales, 
however,” observed Nellie, “ was the unpre¬ 
cedented prices paid for some very fine skins ; 
in fact the people who wanted them seemed 
to be quite indifferent about the cost. One 
buyer, who came from the continent, had a 
. commission from a Russian nobleman to 
obtain for him the finest skin to be met with in 
London.” 

“And what was that ? ” asked Jessie. 

“It was a splendid specimen of the sea- 
otter skin, which had been stripped off the 
animal glove fashion. The Russian noble¬ 
man had rivals equally anxious to acquire the 
skin, and he only succeeded in obtaining it 
by paying the hitherto unheard of price of 
two hundred and twenty-five pounds.” 

“ That is certainly a big price to pay for a 
single skin,” said Jessie. “ Do you know 
where the sea-otter skin comes from ? ” 

“The animal that owns it,” answered 
Nellie, “is found only in the North Pacific 
Ocean, on the coasts of Alaska, Kamschatka 
and Japan.” 

“ What colour is the skin ? ” asked Jessie. 
“Dark brown; occasionally it has silver 
points regularly interspersed.' It is a skin, 

I have been told, much run after by Russians 
and Chinese.” 

“I think the prettiest of all skins,” said 
Kate ; “is that of the silver fox, and I should 
like it for a muff or a boa, or to have a robe 
lined with it.” 

“I don’t wonder,” observed Nellie, “its 
beauty places it at the head of all fancy furs. 
At the sales a fine silver fox skin realised no 
less than a hundred and seventy pounds. 
This was of course an extreme figure, but 
the average value of silver fox skins, I have 
heard, runs close on fifty pounds.” 

“These are prices only for the wealthy,” 
sighed Kate. 

“Yes,” answered Nellie; but if we choose 
furs that are not in the front of the fashion, 
they are cheap enough. The market value is 
really at the mercy of fashion.” 

“And the weather,” suggested Jessie. 

“Yes, but the chief thing is the fashion. 
‘Furs when wanted,’ an old successful dealer 
says, ‘are diamonds, but when not wanted 
are charcoal.’ The product of any one 
variety being veiy limited, if it is in fashion, 
it commands an extravagant price, whilst 
others quite as good in their way have a 
merely nominal value.” 

“'Trading in furs then must be a rather 
speculative business,” said Jessie. 

“Few more so. A man who makes money 
at the nod of fashion must be prepared for 
many a disappointment.” 

* * * * 

“I see,” said Jessie, “that you two have 
found furs a singularly attractive, subject. 
My mind has been running on butter, or rather 
on what pretends to be pure butter but isn’t.” 

“ Then if it isn’t, what is it ? ” asked Kate. 

“A mixture of butter and margarine,” 
answered Jessie. “A great deal of the so- 
called Brittany butter imported from France 
answers this description. In fact the adultera- 
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tion by the French shippers is ruining the 
honest shippers of pure butter. This came 
out in evidence the other day before a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into the adulteration of 
food.” 

“But cannot the law put it down?” said 
Nellie. 

“ Unfortunately no ; the law seems inade¬ 
quate to suppress the fraud. The adultera¬ 
tion too is earned on with great facility owing 
to the admitted incompetence of the French 
analysts to detect the presence of margarine 
if it does not exceed ten per cent.” 

“I have always heard,” remarked Kate, 
“that butter is a substance which affords 
great scope for adulteration, and that its 
composition makes the accurate detection of 
some foreign ingredients a matter of consider¬ 
able trouble and difficulty.” 

“ No doubt,” said Nellie, “ the people who 
adulterate the butter make a good profit.” 

“They do indeed,” said Jessie. “The 
addition of ten to fifteen per cent, of margarine 
to butter means a profit of ten shillings a 
hundred-weight. And cases have been 
known in which the article sold was only 
one half butter, the other half being mar¬ 
garine.” 

“ But the mixture is perfectlv wholesome, 

I suppose,” said Nellie. 

“ Yes, but it is not what it professes to be, 
pure butter. He who sells it as such onlv 
picks the pocket of the public.” 

“But you don’t object to margarine if sold 
honestly,” said Nellie. 

“Not at all. It is a good article of food 
and there should be no restrictions on its sale 
when honestly gone about. The objection is 
to the mixing and saying nothing about it.” 

“What a pity everyone is not honest,” 
said Nellie. 

“ Shopkeeping then would be easy,” said 
Jessie. “ In many cases you would not need 
to be served at all. You would walk in, iind 
everything ticketed with a straightforward 
description and the lowest price for cash, 
help yourself and leave the money in a box on 
the counter.” 

* * * * 

The last subject our friends discussed was 
one started by Nellie, who said she had been 
reading an account of an interview between 
Mr. Acland, the vice-president of the Com¬ 
mittee of Council on Education, and a de¬ 
putation from the Church .Society for the 
Promotion of Kindness to Animals. 

“The deputation,” she said, “waited upon 
Mr. Acland, in order to urge that children 
attending State-aided schools should be 
taught about the needs and uses and pe¬ 
culiarities of animals so as to induce them 
to treat the lower creatures in a proper 
manner.” 

“A great deal of cruelty to animals,” re¬ 
marked Kate, “arises from thoughtlessness 
and ignorance, and much may be done by 
teachers in the way of preventing it.” 

“My notion,” said Jessie, “ is that teachers 
have enough to do already. There are far too 
many subjects to be crammed into the pupils’ 
minds. Trying to teach everything results in 
their remembering nothing.” 

“But this is an important subject,” replied 
Nellie. “ The deputation used as an argu¬ 
ment with Mr. Acland that to teach the duty 
of kindness to animals would be inculcating 
in the young a principle of action which 
would develop into efforts for the well-being 
oi their fellow-countrymen.” 

“A very plausible argument,” said Jessie. 

“ But does it not look like beginning at the 
wrong end ? If children were rightly taught 
first of all their duty in being kind* to each 
other, there would be no need for lessons in 
being respectful to the feelings of dogs and 
cats. The greater includes the less.” 
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“ There is something in what you say,” ob¬ 
served Kate, “but no harm could come of 
laying emphasis, even with good-hearted boys 
and girls, on the fact that the nature of 
animals is in many points like our own.” 

“ What cmel treatment animals are some¬ 
times subjected to,” said Nellie, “ when they 
are beiug sent from one place to another. I 
noticed a statement recently by a medical man 
to the effect that the drovers were the chief 
offenders, but that the employes of the railway 
companies were largely responsible for the 
barbarities constantly practised.” 

“My notion,” said Jessie, “is that well- 
meaning sentimentalists exaggerate these 
things. No one ought to expect great clumsy 
stupid brutes to be treated with the considera¬ 
tion due to first-class passengers.” 

“You are kinder, Jessie,” said Nellie, 
“ than your words would seem to show. What 
do }’ou say to the way in which large quantities 
of living poultry are sent about the country 3 
They are packed tightly first of all in closed 
baskets. These are generally thrown out of 
the carts in which they are brought to the 
stations, and after being throAvn about on the 
platforms are placed in vans. On the top of 
those baskets others are often packed. When 
they reach the station to which they are con¬ 
signed they are thrown out on the platforms, 
and they continue to be thrown about—some¬ 
times down steep flights of steps—until they 
arrive at their ultimate destination.” 

“ Well,” said Jessie, “ the account you give 
of their travels does not sound like a pleasure 
trip.” 

“Far from that,” observed Nellie, “ the 
agonies which thousands of these poor creatures 
suffer every moment from concussion, con¬ 
tusion, compression, and partial suffocation 
must be fearful.” 

“Now, confess,” said Jessie, “that you 
know nothing about it. You never were a 
chicken, and have no means of getting inside 
their heads to ascertain how they feel and 
what they think about such little incon¬ 
veniences. People who kill chickens to eat 
them should not make an outcry at their being 
put to discomfort by being shaken about in a 
hamper.” 

“Another of the arguments employed by 
the deputation,” said Nellie, “was that to 
create in the young an interest in animals 
would largely increase the enjoyment to be had 
from animal companionship.” 

“As if that were of importance,” remarked 
Jessie. “ Like to like. What sensible person 
who can get the companionship of a human 
being cares to be friendly with a dog, or to 
make a comrade of a cat. For every one 
thing that we learn from observing animals, 
there are a thousand to be got from intimacy 
with our fellow mortals.” 

“ You have mentioned dogs,” said Kate, “ I 
have always noticed that you did not care for 
them.” 

“ Care for them? not I,” exclaimed Jessie. 

“ I think the finest thing about Shakspeare is 
that he has not a good word for dogs from the 
first page to the last.” 

* * * * 

Kate Malcolm’s mother here came down the 
garden path, and standing at the summer¬ 
house door said— 

“ Girls, were I you I would go for a ramble 
on this lovely afternoon, rather than stay talk, 
talk, talking round a table.” 

“ That is good advice, mother,” said Kate, 
and turning to her two friends she added, 

“ Let us go off to the Hangman’s Wood and 
gather Lent roses. There were thousands out 
when I passed there yesterday.” 

They very gladly agreed to" that, and off the 
three went, and what they talked about on the 
way history does not record. 

(To be continued.) 
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By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Little Miss Muffet,” etc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BROWN ROOM. 

One requires the aid of the other.” 

Sallust. 


'Y new duties 
occupied me 
so long, that 
when 1 re¬ 
turned to the 
Brown room 
I found Mar¬ 
tha had finished 
cleaning the win¬ 
dows. She had 
brought the rusty 
grate into order 
before breakfast; 
the boards were drying nicely, and the 
mild October sunshine was streaming 
pleasantly in through the clear panes of 
glass. 

“ Why, it looks beautiful,” I burst out. 
“It smells so fresh and clean. Thank 



you, Martha ; you have been a regular 
trump ; I won’t forget this in a hurry.” 

“I have done about all lean,” she 
returned bluntly. “ It will take weeks 
before that grate is brought into proper 
order. I ani thinking that the old fen¬ 
der and fire-irons that are littering up 
the coach-house might as well come up 
here ; and what do you mean to do with 
that old box, missy, it will chop up for 
firewood.” 


“No—no. I could not spare it,” I 
returned eagerly. “When it has been 
well-scrubbed I mean to cover it with 
some nice cretonne. Please let me have 
the fender, Martha,” and then in high 
good humour I put on my hat again, for 
I had promised to report progress at 
Hazel Cottage. 

I found Mrs. Redford busy in the 
garden. She pulled off her gardening 
gloves and led the way indoors. She 
was charmed at the news I brought her, 
and mentioned casually that she had 
seen Mr. Scott. “ He told me not to 
stand on ceremony with Miss Gordon, as 
she was well disposed towards me. So 
if you like,” smiling as though she did 
not doubt my acquiesence, “ I will 
come up after luncheon and help you 
stain the floor, and we could cover that 
old box, too, if you leave it to me. I 
will buy some cretonne I saw yesterday 
at Barton’s, it was slightly soiled, and 
I can get it very cheap; it was rather 
an effective pattern—dark red dahlias, 
just fit for an old room. I see you do 
not object,” as I flushed up with 
pleasure, “so I will come about half¬ 
past two. If there is one thing I love, it 
is daubing myself with paint or varnish. 
Howell always laughs at me when I am 
in a messing mood, and I am in a 
messing mood to-day.” 

What a dear little soul she was, and 
how pretty she looked in her old garden 
hat. Joyce would have admired her; 
Joyce' never cared much for plain 
people. 


I was on the look-out for her after an 
early dinner, and had the door open long 
before she was half-way up the newly- 
swept garden path, and took her at once 
to the Brown room. “Cousin Mona is 
going to the working party at the vicar¬ 
age, and desires her compliments,” 
i" observed, as I led the way and 
ushered her proudly into the empty 
room. 

“What a cheerful room,” she ex¬ 
claimed in a pleased voice. “ You will 
soon make it comfortable. Why, you 
can almost see the chimneys of Hazel 
Cottage from here. And—yes—that 
grey line is the sea—how nice it will be 
to sit and chat at that window, but we 
must have one or two chairs. Ah ! I 
see Martha has given you a fender and 
some fire-irons, and she has actually 
rubbed them up, too; you must keep 
friends with Martha, she is a worthy 
creature; onlya bad husband has spoiled 
her temper. Do you know she had two 
children, such darlings—a boy and a 
girl—and they died of diphtheria. It 
was years before Martha held up her 
head again.” 

Poor Martha, what a grim fate. A 
bad husband, and her children taken 
from her. No wonder smiles were 
difficult to her. Even her hard-working 
life had held a tragedy. 

“ Now we must get to work,” observed 
Mrs. Redford briskly, as she enveloped 
her neat little figure in a bib-apron. 
“ Tuck up your nice black dress, Miss 
Gordon, and pin this cloth round you, 
and tell me how much of the boards we 
are to varnish.” 

I made a calculation and then we fell 
to work; and I think we thoroughly 
enjoyed ourselves. Lilian (I called her 
Lilian by her own wish before the 
afternoon was over) chatted merrily all 
the time she varnished. She gave me 
the whole history of her girlhood, and 
how she first met her husband. 

“ Mother did not think him good 
enough for me,” she said with a sorrow¬ 
ful shake of her head, “and he had 
hard work, poor dear, before he could 
make her see things in a proper light. 
I was the youngest, you see, and all my 
sisters had married so well. Why, 
Clara, who was the beauty of the family, 
married a rich man—Donald Cameron 
has seven thousand a year—and they 
have a big place near Glasgow; and 
Janet, my sister next in age, has done 
even better, for her husband—Rupert 
Stevenson—is heir to his uncle’s property, 
and they are both such good fellows.. 

“ Mother would not hear of my having 
Howell. She held out until I took to 
fretting and getting thin, and then the 
dear creature relented, and now she 
thinks Howell perfection, and he is quite 
her favourite son-in-law. I think he 
coaxes her more than Donald and 
Rupert care to do ; and as for George 
Bateman, whom Gussie married, she is 
always finding fault with his pompous 
ways ; he was a widower, you see, and a 


good deal older than Gussie, and so his 
manners were already formed. The 
Batemans have such exceedingly formal 
manners. They are always in full dress, 
as Howell says. I don’t think George 
could speak otherwise than deliberately 
if the house were on fire.” 

All this chatter made the afternoon 
pass rapidly. We had finished the 
floor and had just turned our attention to 
the rocking-chair, when the church 
clock chimed five—tea-time. Lilian 
must be dying for her tea, and for that 
matter so was I, andyet neither of us could 
have any. Would it be possible to go down 
and coax Martha for a cup, and carry it 
up myself. What would Lilian Redford 
think of such niggardly ways, of such 
a manifest breach of hospitality. A 
sudden knock at the door made my heart 
thump. The next moment Martha 
entered with a battered black tray, a 
small brown tea-pot and a plate of hot 
buttered cakes, and some bread and 
butter met my astonished eyes. I felt as 
if I could have hugged her on the spot. 

“ I thought maybe Mrs. Redford 
would like a cup of tea,” she said, put¬ 
ting the tray down on the box. “ Sakes 
alive, missy, where are you a-going to 
sit ? ” for Lilian had just begun painting 
our one chair. 

“ On the floor, it will be handiest,” I 
returned laughing. “We will make 
believe that we are Turks. How good 
of you to bring us up that tea, Martha. I 
am as hungry as a hunter and as dry as 
a scorpion,” feeling at a loss for a 
simile ; but here Lilian struck in, brand¬ 
ishing her paint brush gaily— 

“ Don’t we look smart already, Mrs. 
Garnett?” I found out that Lilian 
always addressed Martha by her married 
name. “ When all trades fail I shall 
turn my hand to whitewashing and 
plastering. Do pour out that tea, Rufa. 
Where did you get that amazing name, 
child ? I was just going to make an 
excuse to run home ; I was so thirsty, 
when that delightful tray made its 
appearance.” 

“ If you like to bring down the teapot, 
the kettle’s boiling,” was Martha’s part¬ 
ing injunction to me. “ I have got to 
look after the master, and the stairs 
don’t suit my rheumatiz,” and with 
these words she took herself off. 

“ You are in Martha’s good books,” 
observed Lilian blithely, “ or she would 
never have made us that delicious cake. 
You have got such a taking way with 
you, my dear, that I could not resist you 
myself. Now tell me all about Joyce,” 
for I had already shown her my sister’s 
photograph, which Lilian has pro¬ 
nounced quite lovely. 

I was only too ready to pour out my 
confidence, but though I put things very 
carefully, I could see that she was a good 
deal shocked at Joyce’s selfishness. 
“ She is younger than you,” she said 
looking quite prim and severe, “andthe 
choice of homes should have been 
yours.” 
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“Oh, but Cousin Sophy and the girls 
liked her so much the best,” 1 returned 
hastily, “ and somehow I am tougher 
than Joyce, and can rough it better than 
she can. Why, if she had been in my 
place”— but here I paused. What was 
the good of exposing my young sister’s 
weakness. I knew that by this time she 
would have cried herself into a state of 
flabby wretchedness, and that Cousin 
Mona would have been at her wits’ ends 
what to do with her. 

I think Lilian understood my sudden 
reticence, for she did not question me, 
but brushed the crumbs from her lap 
rather thoughtfully, and resumed her 
work. She had set me to measure and 
cut out the cretonne for the box, but we 
soon agreed that it was too late to do 
much more. We had already achieved 
wonders, and Lilian promised to come 
on Saturday armed with a hammer and 
nails. I was to go to her quite early 
the next day to attend the sale, and to 
have luncheon with her, and a walk 
afterwards. 

“What should I do without you?” 

I exclaimed rather sentimentally, as she 
divested herself of her apron. 

“ My dear child, it is a mutual benefit 
society,” she returned merrily. “ Howell 
is away all day, and I have no in¬ 
timate friend of my own age, but as 
I told him yesterday, your "tastes are 
exactly suited to mine. Now ta-ta, I 
must run home to my precious boy. I 
am pining for a sight of him,” but I 
accompanied her to the gate to see the 
last of her. 

p As I swung the gate back, I caught 
sight of a gre}^ cloak in the distance, 
which I knew belonged to Cousin Mona, 
and I stood there waiting to see if she 
stopped to speak to Lilian ; to my sur¬ 
prise she did so, and they talked for two 
or three minutes. How very slowly Cousin 
Mona walked, and how white and weary 
she looked. The long peaked face 
looked longer and thinner than ever, but 
when she raised her e}^es and saw me 
watching her a curious change passed 
over her features. 

“ Am I late ? Is anything the matter 
with Everard ?” she asked quickly. 

“No, I have not seen him; I was 
only waiting for you, Cousin Mona ; how 
tired you look, why do you work so hard ? 
No one ought to look like that unless 
they are ill,” but she only smiled in a 
melancholy way. 

“I am generally tired,” she replied 
gently, “but it is a new experience that 
anyone should notice my looks.” 

“I suppose Cousin Everard is too 
busy,” I remarked. 

“ Oh, men never notice, at least—well 
perhaps I must except Roland, he is 
such a kind-hearted boy, and nothing 
escapes him. Well, how have you got 
on, Rufa ? I met your friend just now, 
and she spoke very pleasantly,” and 
then I eagerly retailed the history of our 
afternoon. “And Martha actually 
broughtus up such anice tea,” I finished. 

I thought Cousin Mona looked surprised 
when I said this, and she actually used 
Lilian’s words, “You must be in 
Martha’s good books,” was her answer, 

“ she has never done such a thing un¬ 
asked before, but Mrs. Redford is rather 


a favourite of hers; her sister works 
for her, this may have something to do 
with it.” 

1 think Cousin Mona expected me 
to invite her upstairs, but I told her 
that she must wait until things were 
tidy. 

“It is nothing but bare boards and 
wet varnish at present,” I assured 
her. 

I was rather a pleasanter companion 
at supper that night. I even talked to 
Cousin Everard, and insisted on his 
answering me; it was rather tiresome 
certainly, for he generally blinked at me 
for a full half minute before he replied, 
and his voice was as monotonous as a 
barrel organ. I am not quite sure he 
liked my talking to him, for his blinking 
silences grew longer. 

“ Get on with your supper, child, and 
let Everard eat his,” observed Cousin 
Mona at last, but there was no sharpness 
in her tone. 

“ I shall be able to sit with you a little 
this evening,” she remarked, while 
Cousin Everard went through his usual 
pipe hunting. “ My brother does not 
need me ; will you bring your work here, 
as there is no fire in the front room, and 
it is rather chilly to-night.” 

“Very well, Cousin Mona,” I replied 
amiably, but my heart sank. I had 
discovered a whole set of Walter Scott’s 
and Miss Ferrier’s novels in the book¬ 
shelves, and I had promised myself that 
I would commence The Fair Maid of 
Perth , as I had never read it. I was 
rather tired after all my exertions, and 
disinclined for a dull tete-a-tete , but 
happily Cousin Mona did not perceive 
my reluctance as she was going through 
her usual formula. 

“ Your pipe is in the study, Everard.” 

I believe I was a little reckless that 
night, for as I sorted my crewels in 
the lamplight, I said audaciously— 

“ Why does Cousin Everard speak as 
though his thoughts were five hundred 
miles away ? ” 

I am not sure that this question 
pleased Cousin Mona, but she answered 
quietly— 

“Your cousin is a very clever man, 
Rufa, and his work absorbs him, his 
mind is occupied with the book that he 
is hoping to bring out; he lives for his 
work ; nothing else interests him ; I am 
afraid his health suffers from the close 
application to his studies, and he takes 
far too little exercise.” She stopped 
and a sigh escaped her. 

“Is the book nearly finished, Cousin 
Mona?” 

“ No, there is still a great deal to do, 
Everard has always been a conscien¬ 
tious worker, he insists on verifying 
everything, and spares no pains; he 
would have finished long ago if he had 
been less scrupulous.” 

And she sighed again. 

“All work ought to be conscientious 
work,” I returned with youthful sen¬ 
tentiousness ; but to my surprise, Cousin 
Mona only looked at me in a troubled 
way. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” she said at 
last, very slowly, “ but there are limits 
even to scrupulosity. We should only 
give our best work, I own that, but our 
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work whatever it may be, mental, moral, 
or physical, ought not to be a sort of 
Juggernaut, to crush body and mind 
together. We must be at liberty to 
live and breathe in spite of our work, 
or it becomes our fetish.” 

What a strange speech, and how 
strange she looked. Whatever could 
be Cousin Mona’s meaning. She was 
knitting busily as she spoke, but her 
hands trembled, and there were pink 
spots on her cheek. Was Cousin 
Everard’s work his fetish? But I had 
no opportunity to follow out this thought, 
for she changed the subject hastily, and 
asked me if I had heard from Joyce ; 
but I shook my head. 

Joyce was too much occupied with her 
new surroundings, with her gay Brighton 
life to devote an hour to me ; but in this 
thought I wronged her, for the very next 
morning a letter in Joyce’s sprawling 
hand-writing lay on my plate, but I did 
not open it until I "was alone ; I dreaded 
the effect of reading her brilliant des¬ 
criptions, it would only re-open the old 
bitterness. Perhaps - Cousin Mona 
guessed why the letter lay unopened, 
but I had yet to learn that nothing 
escaped those quiet grey eyes ; anyhow 
she took no notice, and when breakfast 
was over, I took refuge in the Brown 
room. 

As I opened the envelope, to my 
astonishment a crisp five-pound-note 
dropped out of it. How could Cousin 
Sophy be so generous ; but I was soon 
to find that Cousin Sophy was not the 
donor. 

“ Oh, Rufa darling, you have made 
me so miserable,” it began. “ Cousin 
Sophy found me crying over your letter, 
and she was so kind, we had a long 
talk, and she agrees with me that you 
must have some of my money, just to 
buy you some comforts, you poor thing. 
Oh dear! oh dear, however can you 
go on living in that dreadful place ; if I 
had gone there, I should have run away 
or died from sheer misery, and to think 
that my dear pretty Rufa”—(oh, not 
pretty, Joyce ; no one ever called me 
that)—“ should be imprisoned in an old 
dungeon of a hermitage. 

“I do so hate the idea of Cousin 
Mona; her letter was horrid ; so I am 
not sui*prised at your description, and as 

for Cousin Everard-” But there, I 

may as well omit the pages that followed. 
For once Joyce had forgotten herself in 
her sympathy with me." “But you will 
keep my money,” was her concluding 
sentence, “just to show that you have 
forgiven your selfish little Joyce. I 
have told you nothing about my own 
doings, or about this lovely house. Oh, 
they are all so kind, and I am so happy 
—at least I should be if only you could 
be happy too—but just now I can only 
break my heart about you, and long to 
hug you.” 

After all, Joyce had agreeably disap¬ 
pointed me; her letter was kind and 
sisterly, and perhaps, under the circum¬ 
stances, I would keep the five pounds. 
Now I felt quite rich as I dressed my¬ 
self to go down to Hazel Cottage. With 
fifteen pounds I could do wonders. 

(To hr. continued.) 
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* ..* Eight Prizes (two guineas and six half-guineas ) are offered for the best solutions of 
the above Puzzle Poem. The following conditions must be observed 

1. Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only. 

2. Each paper to be headed with the name and address of the competitor 

•*. Attention must be paid to spelling, punctuation, and neatness. 

I Send by post to Editor , Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. • luzzle 
Poem” to be written on the top left-hand comer of the envelope. T 1 rr 

5. The last day for receiving solutions from Great Britain and Ireland will be July ij, 
1895 ; from Abroad, August 27, 1895. 

X B —With a view to make the interest in the competition as general as possible, no 
prize will be awarded to any competitor who has been successful before. Special mention, 
will, however, be made of solvers who, but for this rule, would have leceived puzes. 


ANSWERS TO CORRE¬ 
SPONDENTS. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

G. E. P. had better purchase a small guide to the 
management of an aquarium, as there are many 
things to remember, and it is well to have a 
reference when in doubt. 

Averil. —There are many German correspondence 
classes. Apply to the Secretary of the St. George’s 
Classes, 5, Melville Street, Edinburgh. 

King Alfred. —1. The list of people who cannot 
legally marry is to be found in the Prayer-book.— 

2. A second-cousin to you would be the child of a 
first-cousin. 

Kathleen had better write to a tourist agency (like 
Messrs. Cook) for detailed information. Single 
first-class fare by steamer from St. Katherine’s 
Docks to Bremen would be 30s., return ditto, 50s. 
Via. Harwich to Hamburgh about 37s., return 56s. 

A. L. B.—The origin of crests is ascribed to the 
Carians, and date back to very ancient times. 
Homer and Virgil allude to them. They were 
essentially military, and in those early days were 
formerly the special distinction conferred on great 
heroes, or those holding a high military command. 
The fabulous gods and goddesses were represented 
with them as, for instance, Mars wore a lion, 
Jupiter a ram’s head, and Minerva an owl. In 
our own country, Coeur de Lion wore a plume of 
feathers, and so did Alexander III. of Scotland. 
Richard II. wore a lion on a “ Cap of Mainten¬ 
ance ” surmounting the crown on his helmet. 
Those correctly, that is legally, entitled to “ bear 
arms ” may claim a crest; but no woman can use 
them, nor the hereditary motto. She bears the 
device on her family escutcheon upon a “lozenge ” 
or diamond-shaped shield. 

Ada. —1. The books you name are not in the Bible, 
but in what is called the Apocrypha, that is the 
writings not received as of Divine inspiration. 
Your handwriting is scarcely formed.— 2. You 
should visit a florist’s garden in autumn and ob¬ 
serve how re-potting plants is accomplished. 
Emmanuela.— 1. “Nimrod” is the pseudonym of Mr. 
Charles Apperly—2. “ Brittles ” is a character in 
Oliver Twist, by Dickens. 

Trix.—As a matter of necessity, neither wedding- 
cards nor cake are sent to anyone ; but in daily 
life we find that wedding-cake is nearly always 
sent to intimate friends and relations at a distance, 
especially to those who have not attended the cere¬ 
mony nor breakfast. A bride should return her visits 
within the first three months at least, or sooner. 

E T —There are two varieties of the half-crown of 
George III. From the date you give, we suppose 
that the obverse has a small bust without shoulders, 
and the reverse the arms on a plain shield, sur¬ 
rounded by the garter, the collar being omitted. 
The dates, 1817 to 1820 inclusive. The value, ac¬ 
cording to the state of preservation, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 
There are three varieties of the shilling—that of 
1817 to 1820 bears on the obverse a laureated old 
head facing to the right, and the reverse, arms on 
a garnished shield, and are worth from 2s. to 3s. 
Nancy —Ubi amor ibifides means, “Where there 
is love, there is fidelity.” Many thanks for your 
kind note. . TT , ,, , 

S. K. C.—The article on “ University Hoods, ami 
the way to make, them, appeared in vol. i., No. 36, 
Sept. 2nd. 18S0. It is out of print but could be 
obtained easily by a second-hand bookseller tor 
you, or by advertisement. 

Little One.— Ask where the ring is, and whether he 
intends to give it to you, or get some relation to 
inquire whether he considers himself engaged to 
you ; for if not the present state of things had 
better end. as it is not calculated to lead to any¬ 
thing respectable, and mere flirtation is most 

Peggy seems as if. she led a useless, aimless life, and 
let other people do her duties for her. llus is 
probably the cause of her “ odd feelings, and ot 
the hysterical attack she has had. Try to read 
something improving, and occupy your mind with 
devising* pleasures and kindnesses for others, ivu 
idle mind is the worst of troubles to the possessor. 
Sarnia (Guernsey).—Miss Ada Leigh is now the wife 
of the Archbishop of Ontario, and the homes in 
Paris founded by her are still maintained, though 
she is naturally unable to direct them so fully as 
when she resided in them. They are excellent in¬ 
stitutions and deserve every support, for English 
girls can stay in them protected from the thousand 
snares prevailing in Parisian life. # , . 

Gadfly and Patricia— We have just told other 
correspondents that the poem containing the verse— 
“ Ships that pass in the night, # ?> 

And speak one another in passing 

Ein Badenserin.— The Swiss Home. Blomfield Road. 
W., for foreigners only— Mademoiselle Blanc, and 
the Home et Agence, Rev. Pontet de la Harpe, 
1, Colville Houses, Talbot Road, ., are both 
excellent homes for governesses out of place, _\ou 
should made inquiries first, and we should think 
you would find no difficulty. Can you obtain a 
letter of introduction ? Endeavour to get one. 
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COUSIN MONA. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Little Miss Muffet,” etc. 


CHAPTER IX. 

COUSIN EVERARD. 

“Pursuits become habits.”— Ovid. 


I FOUND Lilian on the door-step waiting 
for me, and we started at once for the 
sale. It was the most delightful morn¬ 
ing that I had ever spent in my life, and 
I am sure Lilian thoroughly enjoyed her¬ 
self. 


As we sat at our late luncheon, with 
baby crawling on the rug beside us, 
she told me that I looked a different 
creature from the sad-eyed girl whom 
she had discovered in the waiting-room. 

“ You looked so tired, and so pale, 
and so painfully young that evening,” 
she said pathetically, “that I felt sore 
all over, and I quite understood Roland 
Scott’s anxiety about you. You have no 
idea what a disconsolate little creature 


you looked, sitting in that dreary room 
with all your parcels around you.” 

“ I feel different, thanks to you,” I 
returned gratefully, and then, when we 
had satisfied our youthful appetites, 
and had dismissed baby to the upper 
regions, Lilian produced pencils and 
paper, and we did our accounts. We 
had done wonders, there was no denying 
that ; at the cost of a few pounds, I was 
the proud possessor of a square of carpet 
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“WE DID OUR ACCOUNTS.” 
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in good condition, two pairs of curtains 
of some striped red material, a little 
faded perhaps, but still with plenty of 
wear in them, two small mahogany poles, 
a delightfully easy chair, upholstered in 
threadbare red velvet, another ordinary 
one, a small round table, and a little 
stained book-case. 

A few more yards of cretonne would 
make the easy chair look perfectly new. 
“ You have bought eveiything that is 
necessary, Rufa,” Lilian assured me, 
but I shook my head. I must have a 
vase, in which I could arrange wild- 
flowers, and on our way through the 
town that afternoon I gave her no peace 
until she let me purchase a quaintly- 
fashioned red jar that had taken my 
fancy. 

“I will have no more extravagance,” 
she said, with assumed sternness, as we 
walked on towards the parade. “ Re¬ 
member the hire of your piano will be 
twelve shillings a month. That will 
make a hole in your twenty-five pounds.” 

“ Oh, I mean to dress on sixteen 
pounds a year,” I returned confidently. 
“ I have a good stock of clothes, and I 
shall have to make my own dresses. I 
always trim my hats now.” 

“ But not the one you have on,” de¬ 
manded Lilian. 

But she was evidently impressed 
when I assured her that it was the 
work of my own hands. “ Besides,” 1 
went on, “I shall put aside the re¬ 
mainder of Cousin Sophy’s money for the 
hire of a pianette ; there is more than 
enough for a whole year,” and I suppose 
this satisfied her, for she made no more 
allusions to my extravagance. 

We walked to the end of the parade, 
and then turned down a country road 
that followed the windings of the shore. 
A certain turn brought us to a steep 
rugged sort of lane leading to the beach, 
and a low thatched house, with a 
pleasant-looking garden, and a back¬ 
ground of trees. 

“ What a pretty little cottage,” I ex¬ 
claimed enthusiastically, for there was a 
cosy aspect about the whole place. The 
thatched roof, and low verandah, the 
porch with stone seats, and some over¬ 
hanging creeper trained over it, and the 
smooth lawn, and gravelled walks ; “ but 
it must be very lonely in winter.” 

“ Roland Scott is not much here in the 
winter; he says the rooms over the bank 
are much snugger quarters. How sur¬ 
prised you look, Rufa ; surely you knew 
this was the Thatched Hut, where he 
lives in summer.” 

“ How should I know,” I returned in 
rather a vexed voice, for it was tiresome 
how every one expected me to be in¬ 
terested in Mr. Scott; but Lilian only 
laughed at my petulant tone. 

“ I am afraid the mention of Mr. Scott 
rather bores you, ’ ’ was her reply. ‘ ‘ Why 
are you so prejudiced against him, you 
tiresome child. I have noticed more 
than once that you have an ennuye , 
look when we speak of him ; but he is 
such a dear friend of my husband, such 
a close true friend to us both, that it 
would be difficult to keep his name out 
of our conversation.” 

I felt a little ashamed of myself when 
she said this, and yet how was I truth- 
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fully to deny that I was prejudiced 
against him. 

“ He is a stranger to me,” I replied 
rather clumsily, “ I know nothing about 
him ; but I am sure he is very good- 
natured. Anyhow, I admire his house.” 

‘‘It is delightfully snug inside,” was 
Lilian’s answer. “ Howell and I gene¬ 
rally walk over on Sunday afternoons 
and have tea with him. That is his dog 
Tippoo,” as a large white fox terrier flew 
barking to the edge of the little cliff; but 
he wagged his tail in a friendly manner 
when Lilian spoke to him, and looked 
wistfully through the bars of the gate. 

“ Shall we walk home by the sands, 
Rufa,” and as I replied in the affirmative, 
we ran down the rough pebbly beach. 

It was one of those grey October 
afternoons, when everything speaks of 
chill decay. The sea looked grey and 
colourless, and so did the sky. There 
was no sunshine to light up the wet 
stretch of sands. They had a dreary 
look, with their black breakwaters, and 
here and there a turned-up boat. 

Until we climbed up to the parade 
we met no one but an old man carrying 
two pails of seawater, a yellow puppy 
followed him, barking madly at every 
wave. From his doggish point of view 
the whole ocean was a show for his 
amusement. 

But no dispiriting grey monotony 
could damp two young creatures who 
had just discovered a penchant for each 
other’s company. We had far too much 
to say to each other. 

“You see, my dear,” as Lilian sagely 
remarked, “we have such a lot to find 
out about each other; that is the best 
of a new friendship, there are the accu¬ 
mulations of so many years to sift. You 
will not be nearly so interesting to me 
when I know all about you, and there 
are no delightful mysteries left.” And 
this idea amused me so much, that I 
actually retailed it to Cousin Mona as 
we sat down to our work that evening. 

I was helping her darn some table 
linen, and more than once she praised 
my neat work. 

“It is good to be young,” she re¬ 
turned, with a smile, “ and to have illu¬ 
sions ; with the years somehow the 
freshness wears off. I remember the 
time when people interested me too.” 

“There is no need for people’s sym¬ 
pathies to narrow when they get old,” I 
said, rather impetuously. “ Why should 
you not be interested now ? it would 
make you so much happier, Cousin 
Mona.” 

“Would it?” she answered, but the 
usual sigh followed. Just then my 
glance met hers. She had dropped her 
work and was looking at me with a 
strangely softened expression. I could 
almost have fancied from her expression 
that Cousin Mona was interested in me, 
or was it my girlish vanity. 

The next afternoon Lilian came to 
me. I had already been at work for 
hours, and had finished the box cover. 
The carpet and curtains and other things 
had arrived early, and were stacked in 
one corner of the room. The carpet 
covered most of the floor, and the stained 
boards set off the crimson colouring. 
Martha helped us fix the poles, and 


then we hung up the curtains. When 
the easy-chair and the newly-painted 
rocking-chair were placed near my 
favourite window, with the little round¬ 
table in the middle, the room looked 
decidedly comfortable ; but we had for¬ 
gotten one thing, a table-cloth to hide 
the deficiencies of the old deal table ; 
the legs could be stained, but a cover 
was indispensable. 

As Lilian stood looking at it in per¬ 
plexed silence, Martha came up with 
our tea and another hot cake. 

“ Dear sakes alive, but those curtains 
looks handsome, missy,” she observed, 
“ there is not much wanting now, but a 
table-cover to hide that common wood. 
I guess the missis could help you to 
that if you cared to ask her, for she has 
a sight of things put away in that big 
press.” 

“You had better take Martha’s 
advice,” said Lilian significantly, and 
to this I agreed. 

“And there is another thing we have 
forgotten,” she continued. “You want 
some sort of lamp, do you not ? If you 
are not particular we could pick up a 
tidy one at the second-hand shop for 
about four and sixpence. Now I must 
run home, for Roland is coming to dine, 
and we are to have our usual Saturday 
Popular. You must come to one next 
week, Rufa, if you think you can tolerate 
a certain person’s company.” 

And with this Parthian thrust she ran 
down-stairs, and though I hurried after 
her she was half-way down the garden 
before I reached the door. 

Just then two figures came towards 
the gate. Cousin Everard was evi¬ 
dently taking a constitutional ; the collar 
of his thick great-coat was drawn up to 
his ears, and his old battered felt hat 
nearly met it. He was certainly not a 
picturesque object any more than Cousin 
Mona, with an old shawl drawn round 
her thin shoulders, and her garden hat. 

I wondered what Lilian thought of them, 
but she only bowed smilingly and wished 
them good-evening. 

I was in need of air myself, and as 
they came closer I could detect the same 
wan exhausted look that I had noticed 
before on Cousin Mona’s face. With a 
sudden impulse I touched her arm. 

“ Go in and rest,” I whispered, “ and 
I will take your place.” 

She hesitated a moment until she saw 
her brother potter towards the gate 
again, and then she nodded and her 
eyes thanked me. 

“Do not let him stop out too late,” 
was her parting injunction. “ I shall 
expect you both in before long.” 

It was no use trying to talk to Cousin 
Everard, he was buried in a brown 
study ; he walked on and on in his feeble 
shuffling way, although it were a weari¬ 
ness lifting his feet from the ground, his 
shoulders stooping and rounded and his 
hands folded behind his back. 

It was my private opinion that he 
would have walked to Chillingham in 
his abstraction if I had not put my hand 
on his arm to turn him, but he yielded to 
my touch at once. 

When we were back again under the 
trees and we could not see each other’s 
faces, he began to talk first to himself 
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and then to some other person. 
Presently I heard him say quite loudly— 

“You are right, the work is killing 
me ; but there is no leaving off. It will 
be a grand book, Mona, the grandest 
book and the greatest discovery of the 
age. What is health or money compared 
to such a result. I would be willing to 
die a thousand deaths if I could feel that 
I had benefited humanity, that I have 
added my one stone as it were to the 
great cairn of universal knowledge.” 

“Shall we go in, Cousin Everard ? ” 
I observed, interrupting this grand 
speech, for it would never do to let him 
think Cousin Mona was beside him. He 
waxed querulous at once at my voice. 

“ What do we want with the chit,” he 
said quite crossly. “We are far more 
comfortable as we are ; young people 
are so disturbing ; tut, what do you say ? 
Francis’ child ? I suppose that makes a 
difference ; but anyhow, it is very dis¬ 
agreeable.” 

“ Cousin Everard, what do you mean,” 

I asked anxiously ; but he only went on 
muttering to himself, until we reached 
the house, and I went up-stairs in rather 
a bewildered frame of mind. Were Cousin 
Everard’s wits wool-gathering, were his 
mental labours turning his brain? I could 
not help hinting at his strange speech 
when I found myself alone with Cousin 
Mona ; but my words seemed to pain her. 

“I ought not to have left him,” she 
replied hastily, “ I saw he was over-tired, 
and coaxed him to have a stroll. When 
he has overstrained himself, he is apt to 
get confused. He thought I was still 
beside him, and he was talking to me. 
You must not mind anything he said, 
Rufa; he was afraid at first that you 
would be in his way, that he would not 
have his usual monopoly of my society ; 
but he will soon find out his mistake 
Even Martha seems to have got used to 
you, and as for me-! ” 

“ Well, Cousin Mona, will you not 
finish your speech, if it is very un¬ 
complimentary, I must try and bear it.” 

“My dear, I am not used to nice 
speeches, but you must know that it is a 
pleasant thing to me to see a young face 
in this old house.” And I was so 
pleased when she said this, that I got 
up and kissed her, and then I am sure, 
yes, I am quite sure, that there were 
tears in her eyes. Was it so long since 
anyone had kissed her. Poor Cousin 
Mona! I felt that I ought to be kinder 
to her, and make her dull colourless life 
a little brighter. 

The next day was Sunday, and we 
went to church together. I could not 
help noticing my cousin with extreme 
surprise ; from the moment we entered 
the church door, she was somehow trans¬ 
formed, a quiet radiance seemed to 
pervade her, a rested look of content¬ 
ment and peace was stamped on every 
feature. When we knelt down I envied 


her absorbed devotion, and the thin 
sweetness of her voice as she sang 
affected me as no other voice had done. 

I puzzled for a long time over this 
changed demeanour, and then the mean¬ 
ing seemed to come to me. She was like 
a tired child who had suddenly come 
home. She had forgotten her worries, 
and had left them outside the church 
porch, in the Father’s house the child 
is at rest. She had laid aside her cark- 
ing cares, and was waiting only for the 
message of peace. I felt then that even 
grey lives have their sunrisings and sun¬ 
sets, their solemn festivals, and intervals 
of soul music, for no life lived worthily 
can be insignificant. When the gem is 
priceless, -who thinks of the tarnished 
setting. “ And they shall be mine,” 
saith the Lord of Hosts, “ in that day 
when I make up my jewels.” Why 
did those words suddenly occur to me. 

I spent my afternoon in a quiet corner 
of the beach, underneath a breakwater 
with a book Cousin Mona had lent me; 
but I did not read much, I was thinking 
of my dear Miss Jackson and her ap¬ 
proaching marriage, and of those happy 
peaceful years spent under her roof. 

I he weekly letter she had promised me 
had reached me that morning, and I 
drew it out of my pocket and studied it 
afresh. It was a tender womanly letter, 
and I drew untold comfort from it. I 
made up my mind that I would answer 
it before evening church. 

On Sunday one’s thoughts were less 
turbulent and worldly, more open to 
kindly influences. I felt my letter would 
be worth more if I wrote in my present 
softened mood. It would recall those 
dear old Sunday talks, when Heaven 
seemed a little less distant, and life less 
of a complex problem. 

I wondered vaguely as I strolled 
homewards how Cousin Everard had 
passed his day. Fie had not accompanied 
us to church, and as usual he had been 
shut up in his study, only coming out for 
his meals. Cousin Mona looked slightly 
perturbed when I questioned her. 

“ Everard never goes to church,” she 
returned in a low voice. “ He has dis¬ 
tressing nervous sensations when he is 
in any crowded place, and he prefers 
reading his Bible at home. On Sunday 
evenings I always read to him when 
Martha has gone to church. Shall you 
mind going by yourself, Rufa?” but I 
negatived this very vehemently. 

I went early, and as the church was 
empty I saw Lilian very plainly as she 
went up the aisle. Mr. Scott and her 
husband followed her. As they sat on 
the other side of the aisle I did not 
know if they had recognised me ; but as 
I stood a moment in the porch I heard 
Mr. Scott’s voice behind me. 

“I thought it was you, Miss Gordon, 
please do not hurry, we are all going to 
see you home.” 


“ But there is no occasion to trouble 
you,” I began. But to my surprise, he 
took hold of my arm and drew me 
aside. 

“You did not see that step,” he said 
coolly; “ it was lucky that I was beside 
you, or you would have sprained your 
ankle. Let us wait here, they will be 
with us directly,” and I actualty did as 
I was told. 

Mr. Redford gave me a cordial greet¬ 
ing, and then we all went down the steps 
together. Lilian came round to my side 
and began whispering to me at once. 
“ What had I been doing with myself, 
they had had such a charming afternoon, 
playing Handel, and wandering round 
the bay.” Meanwhile the two young men 
talked across us about the sermon, and 
the choir, and the bad behaviour of one 
of the choir boys. 

When we were in sight of the “ Hermit¬ 
age,” Mr. Scott suddenly electrified me 
by asking me “how I hit it off with my 
cousin.” He put the question in a droll 
tone, as though he were laughing ; but 
I answered rather huffily that “ I had 
no idea what he meant.” 

Lilian interposed a little anxiously. 
“ It is too early to ask her that, Roland. 
Miss Gordon is a person one cannot 
know at once. You have not been at 
the ‘ Hermitage ’ a week yet, Rufa.” 

“ Not until to-morrow; it has been the 
longest week of my life.” I responded 
so dismally that they all laughed out¬ 
right, which I thought unkind of them ; 
but as I bid them good-night, Lilian 
gave me a kiss. 

“ Don’t be a goose, Rufa, we are all 
dreadfully sorry for you ; but it will not 
do you any good to keep telling you so.” 

“ 1 hat’s so, little woman,” returned 
Mr. Redford. “ Cheer up, Miss Gordon, 
there is a good time coming,” and he 
wrung my hand heartily. 

When I turned to Mr. Scott he sur¬ 
prised me by saying that he was coming 
up to the door with me. “ It is so eerie 
under those trees, that I cannot trust 
you by yourself,” he said lightly. 

I thought Cousin Mona looked pleased 
when she opened the door, and saw him 
standing beside me. 

“Are you coming in, Roland,” she 
asked. “We have not seen you for an 
age.” 

“Not to-night, Miss Gordon,” was his 
answer. “I have promised to look in 
at the vicarage. Some other evening 
perhaps,” and then he shook hands 
with us both, and ran lightly down the 
path. 

“What a boy he is,” I said rather 
contemptuously, as I lighted my candle. 
Cousin Mona, who was putting up the 
chain, looked at me in a surprised way. 

“ Boy,” she repeated. “ Why, Roland 
Scott is five-and-thirty, he is years older 
than Mr. Redford.” 

(To be continued .) 
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HOW GIRLS CAN HELP WORKHOUSE INMATES. 

BASKET-WEAVING. 


PART IV. 

Of all the industries that are recommended 
for the help desired, that of basket-making 
is one of the most profitable and most agree¬ 
able to the workers. It is in itself an art that 
can be easily acquired, while -the plaiting 
together of rushes to form one description of 
web is an employment that any bedridden 
person can do with ease, the material not 
being heavy to hold, and being both clean 
and small. Then it possesses the further 
advantage of the materials and tools being 
cheap, and the articles made being in general 
demand and in daily use. Hardly a house¬ 
keeper but will not buy a basket of some 
shape or other, and there are very few people 
who do not prize a new basket, no matter how 
many others they already possess. 

The art is but a very old English industry 
revived, as even in the days of Juvenal the 
work of the ancient Britons was so celebrated 
that baskets made by them found their way to 
Rome, and are mentioned in his writings. 
From his time for several centuries it afforded 
employment in many agricultural districts, and 
it is still carried on in Sussex in a modified 
form. The decay of the British industry was 
caused by the superiority of the osiers grown 
abroad and the large importation of foreign 



cutting the cane or osier, bodkins of a large 
size to help fasten off rushes and fine work, 
drills for boring holes, lead-weights for keep¬ 
ing the work steady while weaving, and a 
heavy piece of iron, known as “a beater” 
and used to hammer the plaits together and 
keep them closer than they would be without 
pressure. 

The osiers used are a species of the Salix , 
but the grey or brindled kind, with its bark 
streaked with red, is the kind employed 
amongst the varieties of willows; that kind 
known as the Welsh is both tough and 
durable, while the French is the best for all 
small articles, and for fine basket-work. 

Osier or willow before using are soaked in 
water, and their bark stripped off. They are 
then cleaned with a sharp knife, and left to 
dry in the sun and air. After being divided 
as to size into bundles and kept in a dry place, 
they are ready for use. The large-sized rods 
are used for making the uprights that support 
the work, the finer for the interlacing twigs. 
These are not generally used without being 
again divided, and they are given distinctive 



names when they are thus reduced. Those 
known as “ splits ” are the twigs divided 
equally into four parts, by means of an in¬ 
strument that divides the rod longitudinally 
down the pith. To make these “ splits ” into 
what are known as “ skains ” another imple¬ 
ment is used that makes the twig smaller and 
more regular in shape, but this latter kind 
is not much used in the basket-making of the 
infirm. 

Canes when required are bought ready pre¬ 
pared, and of two different kinds, the round 
and the flat. There are sixteen to eighteen 
sizes of the round cane, and twelve of the 
flat; the finer round canes cost from 2s. to 
is. 2d. the lb., the coarser is. the lb. In the 
flat, what are known as “chair-canes” cost 
from 2s. 2d. to is. 8d. the bundle, and the 
rest from is. 3d. to is. 6d. the lb. Rushes 
can be bought ready plaited for is. 3d. the 
fifty yards, but they should be plaited by the 
inmates, and when the leaves of the long 
reeds can be bought these should be dried, re¬ 
moistened, and used for most kinds of coarse 
plaiting. 

All basket-work is of the nature of weaving, 
and if this fact is borne in mind its simplicity 
is soon apparent. The supporting-rods that 
are necessary for any of the strong makes, 
represent the “ woof,” while the rush, or 
“ split ” or fine cane used for the interlacing, 
is the web or warp. The various movements 
to be remembered in the work are better un¬ 
derstood from drawings than from a written 
explanation only, therefore we have illustrated 





work in England, but during the great war, 
when English ports were closed to foreign 
manufacturers, some good and successful plant¬ 
ings of willow-beds were made in Lincolnshire 
and other marshy localities, and the work 
now could form a means of livelihood to many 
poor people if they could be taught, and some 
supervision of the labour organised. 

The tools used consist of a strong knife for 
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some of the work actually made by the inmates 
of the Winchester Workhouse, and easy 
enough to be copied by the poor in other 
places. 

Fig. 1 illustrates a hamper-basket, and can 
be made in almost any size; that given is only 
small, and is used to hold a jam- or soup-jar 
for taking jelly or soup to the poor. The 
supporting-ribs are made of fine but unsplit 
osiers or willows, the interlacing with splits. 
The bottom and the lid of the basket are 
made in the same way, the position of their 
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ribs being shown in Fig. 2; the first inter¬ 
lacing in Fig. 3. This basket measures four 
inches high, sixteen inches round at the top, 
and fourteen and a half at the base, while the 
diameter of the bottom of the basket is five 
inches. The bottom of the basket is first 
made, pieces of willow six inches long are 
damped and laid, as shown, the side pieces 
being bent. These are held down with a 
weight, and rather fine whole rods wetted 
and used instead of splits. They are woven 
in and out, over three and under three to 
commence with, as shown, and then over one 
and under one, until a round measuring the 
right size is manufactured. Fresh supports 
are now inserted as uprights ; of these twenty- 
three will be required. They are run a little 
way through the weaving, and are fixed on 
each side of the bottom supports, which are 
cut down to the size of the bottom of the 
basket. The supporting-rods are wetted and 
made supple before use, and should be about 
thirteen inches in length. They will easily 
turn upwards and be bent a little outwards. 
The “ splits ” are now woven in and out, as 
shown in Fig. 4, and pushed together con¬ 
stantly with the beater. Fresh splits are 
easily inserted, and their ends hidden, as is 
also the little ring made of twisted rush. 
When the basket is five inches in height, the 
twenty-three supporting-rods are bent and in¬ 
terwoven with each other to form the raised 
twist that finishes off the top of the basket, 
while a few fine rods are damped and twisted 
round the bottom as a border, to hide the 
cut-off ends of the supports used in making 
the bottom. The lid is made like the bottom, 
but the rods are bent upwards in the centre, 
and it will be rather larger, as it has to cover 
a wider space. 

The handle is made by bending a few fine 
supports into a half circle and covering them 
with a “split,” and binding the ends one to 
the lid and one to the body of the basket very 
firmly, and covering the places over with the 
split. The loop that is used to shut over the 
ring in the body of the basket is made of fine 
twisted rushes. 


When this make is used for hampers the 
work is the same, but much coarser materials 
are used. 

Fig. 5 and Fig. 6 are illustrations of waste- 
paper baskets. Both of them have a round 
piece of wood inserted into them to make a 
bottom, and therefore do not require a woven 
one. The lower part of Fig. 6 only is given, 
in order to illustrate the fancy edging that can 
be made by the supporting-rods, before they 
are required for the closer part of the basket. 
The height of this basket is nine inches, but 
the supports (which are of split cane) are 
much longer. They are damped and inter¬ 
laced, as shown, then the round wooden 
bottom is inserted (it is five inches in 
diameter), and each cane is nailed with a 
very fine nail to it. The supports are bent 
outward, and are cut nine inches high (from 
the nail). The first part of the basket is 
made with a wide rush plait, which is inter¬ 
laced for a height of six inches, and fastened 
off. The upper part is finished with a weaving, 
as in Fig. 4, but whole willow or osier rods 
are used instead of splits. For the very top a 
double interlacing of rather finer willows serves 
to' conceal the edges of the uprights, while 
the nails at the bottom of the basket are 
hidden with a rush plait laid over the outside, 
and just thrust inside at its ends. 

In Fig. 5 the wooden bottom is used to nail 
the supports to, but it is placed two and a 
half inches above the edging, which is made 
of rounds of whole willows bound firmly 
together with fine “ skains.” The diameter 
of the wooden bottom is seven inches, the 
height of the basket thirteen inches, the 
number of supports forty-five, circumference of 
basket at the bottom twenty-four inches, at 
the top thirty-six. 

The only split osiers used are the ones in¬ 
terwoven at the bottom edging; more are 
used than shown, but the working out of the 
design from an illustration made it necessary, 
for fear of confusion, to only draw a few splits. 
Strong whole willows make all the rounds 
that are detached, or finish off the rush plaits. 
The supports are twisted, as shown, where no 


weaving is introduced, and the handles are 
made of short strong pieces of willow thrust 
into the rounds and secured with fine skains, 
the same kind of skains binding the rounds to 
the supports. 

Fig. 7 shows the manner of finishing off 
a basket used for holding plants in pots. 
The supports are of fine round cane, the 
weaving either of flat cane or osier “ splits,” 
the bottom is of wood, the little ornamental 
band of rushes, a similar band finishing the 
bottom. For this shape use long but pliable 
pieces of cane, bend them in the centre , as 
shown; interlace one within the other, 
straighten the two ends for a depth of four 
inches, and secure by nailing firmly to the 
wooden bottom. There will be eight support¬ 
ing canes between the interlacing and coming 
back agaiu of each cane, therefore the number 
of canes used and their distance apart will 
require to be carefully measured over aud 
marked on the bottom piece of wood before 
the work is commenced. The rest of the 
work is but a repetition of work already 
described. 

There are many other articles that can be 
made besides the ones described, but the prin¬ 
ciple of all work is the same, namely, to damp 
the materials before using to render them 
pliable ; to always use a good support to all 
articles that must stand alone, to work with 
uneven supports when close weaving is re¬ 
quired, and always to go over one support 
and under another when not directed other¬ 
wise. 

Among the articles that can be made are 
work-baskets, lamp- and table-mats, card- 
baskets, chair-back fire-screens, sponge-baskets, 
racks for holding newspapers, small racks for 
holding letters, and workmen’s baskets for 
carrying tools, or provisions. The simplest 
way to make these flat baskets is to sew 
together in their shape a plait of rushes, this 
plait to be made wide and thin, but close, 
using from five to seven strands in the plait. 
Work as for a round, and damp and shape 
over a block of wood. 

B. C. S AWARD. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

N a few second: 
after Mr. Jen 
Capes hac 
called atten 
tion to his 
presence b) 
means of the 
knocker, a 
neat kitchen- 
maid opened 
the door of the ser¬ 
vants’ entrance to the 
hall. The sight of a 
trim, female figure 
pleased Captain Tor- 
ranee’ s messenger. 
He was young, and 
according to his own 
notions, good-looking, 
and with plenty to say for himself, there¬ 
fore well calculated to make a favourable 
impression. He glanced admiringly at 
the girl, and with a full consciousness 
of the absurdity of the remark said, 



“You are the lady’s-maid here, I be¬ 
lieve, miss ? ” 

“You are mistaken,” was the quiet 
reply. “ I am a kitchen-maid, but if 
you want to see Cameron, who is Miss 
Mountford’s own maid, I will let her 
know.” 

“1 have no desire to see any face 
but yours, and I’m sure I couldn’t find 
a prettier, if 1 had my pick of all in the 
house. I mean of course, amongst them 
that are in service here. It isn’t for 
such as me to pass an opinion about the 
ladies.” 

The girl heard this flattering speech 
with an unmoved countenance, and, 
much to Mr. Jem Capes’ surprise, 
ignored it entirely when next addressing 
him. 

“ Please to tell me what you want, or 
whether you wish to see any of the men- 
servants. There are none of them in 
the house just now,” she said. 

The groom’s face fell at the ill-success 
of his insinuating looks and compli¬ 
ments, and he answered, rather sharply, 


“ I want nothing with servants—men or 
girls. I have had enough of one out¬ 
side, the coachman, I think, who is about 
as sweet as a sloe or a crab-apple.” 

“ You are speaking about my father. 
What is your message, please ? ” 

Probably Jem Capes never felt so 
angry and humiliated as he did at this 
moment, when, for the second time, 
Patty Mountain, ignoring alike his com¬ 
pliments to herself and his impertinent 
allusion to her father, asked his 
business. 

“My message is for your mistress, 
young woman,” he replied in a sullen 
tone. “The gentleman who sent this 
note and something along with it, said 
I must .give it into her own hand. 
What I have to ask you is, can I see the 
lady ? ” 

“I cannot tell, but I will find out,” 
then after civilly requesting the groom 
to take a seat, Patty disappeared, in 
order that the inquiry might be made 
through the waitress. 

Capes was not sorry when he saw 
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another servant in place of Patty, but 
the new-comer proved to be older and 
still more staid-looking. 

“You have brought something for my 
mistress, I believe,” she said. “Miss 
Mountford cannot see you, but if you will 
send the note by me, she will answer it 
now, or forward a reply, if a message 
will not be sufficient.” 

“ I was told to give it and the other 
article into her own hand, but if so be 
she will not see me, of course you shall 
take the note, and I’ll wait here,” said 
Capes resuming his seat. “ I daresay 
the lady will see me though, when she 
has read the letter.” 

Capes waited what he thought an un¬ 
conscionable time, but at length the 
waitress reappeared. 

“ This is the answer,” she said, “ and 
I am to tell you to please take back the 
other article. The note will explain.” 

“ You don’t mean that I’m to take 
the—the—what Captain Torrance sent 
—back with me. You must have made 
a mistake. You’d better ask again,” 
replied Capes, unable to believe his 
ears. 

“ There’s no mistake. I have told 
you exactly what my mistress, Miss 
Mountford, said.” 

“ But she has not seen the Captain’s 
present.” 

“ I know that. I can only tell you 
what message she sent. She made it 
very plain to me.” 

Capes almost snatched the note from 
the waitress’s hand, put on his hat, and 
without another word left the house. He 
closed the door behind him with a bang, 
and once outside, gave further vent to 
his feelings in words which shall not 
be repeated in full, though part of them 
may. 

“To think of me being so done out 
of everything. The Captain will be so 
angry, he’ll be fit to strike me, though 
he’d better not. I’ve done my best and 
been beaten all round, by coachman 
and his girl, the waiting-maid and the 
mistress. But what aggravates me 
beyond anything is, that the finest brush 
of the day should have been in a way 
flung back in the Captain’s face. Such 
a compliment as it was for him to send 
it when the lady was not present at all. 

I reckoned on a sovereign from her at 
the very least.” 

Capes’s anticipations of what his 
master would say were more. than 
realised, for the Captain broke into a 
perfect tempest of anger after reading 
Miss Mountford’s note, and, very un¬ 
reasonably, blamed the messenger for 
what was no fault of his. 

Captain Jack had thought to please 
Kathleen by sending her the fox’s brush 
with the following note. 

“ Dear Miss Mountford, 

“ Everyone who caught a glimpse of 
you this morning was filled with regret 
at the thought that you were prohibited 
from joining in the real pleasure of the 
day. I think I may venture to say that 
no one felt this more than myself. To 
be ‘ so near and yet so far,’ in touch 
with, and not permitted to share in what 
had brought so many of your friends 
together, must have been a trial indeed. 


I know what it was for me even to witness 
your disappointment. I am venturing 
to send you the finest trophy of to-day’s 
sport—the brush of a magnificent animal. 

I trust you will honour it with a glance, 
then send it back, by my man, that I 
may have it fittingly mounted for you, 
as a souvenir of the first meet of the 
Hollingsby hunt this season. 

“ I am, dear Miss Mountford, with 
much respect, faithfully yours, 

“ John Torrance. 

“ Monk’s How, November 4th.” 

Kathleen’s reply was simple and 
straightforward. 

“ Dear Captain Torrance, 

“1 am most grateful for your kind 
thought of me, and for your intended 
present. I know that many girls would 
greatly value such a trophy, but in my 
case, it would cause only pain to possess 
it. Believe me, you are mistaken in 
supposing that I shall ever feel disap¬ 
pointment in connection with the 
Hollingsby hunt. T was pleased to see 
such a gathering for once, and I greatly 
admired it as a picture. Beyond this, 
it can never have the smallest charm for 
me, and I think it more than probable 
that I shall never again be present at a 
meet. 

“With renewed thanks for the com¬ 
pliment you have paid me, and best 
wishes, 

“ I am, sincerely yours, 

“ Kathleen Dillon Mountford. 
“Hollingsby Hall, November.” 

A second perusal of this note left 
Captain Torrance in a better temper. 

“ I see it all now,” he thought. “I 
was a fool to send such a present to 
her. She must know the story of her 
mother’s mishap on the field, whether 
she knows how it came about or not. 
Naturally, she hates the thought of a 
woman actually joining in the hunt, 
though, this morning, I could have been 
certain that she was pouting because 
she could not show off on that handsome 
mare of hers. 

“ At any rate she must feel that I have 
paid her the greatest compliment a 
hunter could, whether she takes his 
offering or leaves it. I must give Capes 
the tip I promised him, after all. He 
will be disappointed at not receiving one 
from the fair hands of Miss Mountford.” 

Captain Jack laughed with keen en¬ 
joyment at the idea of his messenger’s 
indignation at a double loss. 

Half an hour later Capes was mollified 
by receiving the promised douceur from 
his master, together with a few con¬ 
ciliatory words. 

“You did your best, no doubt. It was 
really I who made a mistake in offering 
such a present to a lady who takes no 
interest in the hunt. I shall send you 
with it to Mr. Stapleton, and ask him to 
present it to his wife. Only mind, Jem. 
Not a word must be breathed about Miss 
Mountford’s having had the first chance 
of it.” 

“ Hope I know better than that, sir,” 
replied Capes, touching his hat and 
looking sagaciously at his master. 

Captain Jack was fully convinced 
that Kathleen would not allude to the 
incident, and that Mrs. Ellicott and her 


daughter would be far from wishing 
that anyone should know of even this 
slight correspondence between Miss 
Mountford and himself. So in a few 
minutes, Capes was on his way to 
Oakwood with a note to Mr. Stapleton, 
in which the Captain begged that gentle¬ 
man to present the brush to his wife, as 
the most graceful and the bravest lady- 
rider on the field that day. And, with 
the offering, he asked Mr. Stapleton to 
express the hope, on his behalf, that 
she would for many years grace the 
Hollingsby hunt with her presence. 

Captain Torrance could be sufficiently 
punctilious on occasion, and with all 
his faults, there was a dash of chivalry 
in his composition. Besides, he had 
the memory of the faithful heart which 
was all his own during that short married 
life of his. In every young wife and 
mother he seemed to see a reflection of 
his own lost Adela, and pretty Mrs. 
Stapleton, with her little daughter, called 
forth all the best traits in Captain Jack’s 
character. Hence the respectful message 
sent through the husband, and the 
offering which gave all the pleasure at 
Oakwood, which it had failed to give at 
Hollingsby Hall. 

Capes returned to his master in high 
glee with a note of thanks, and with his 
own pocket the heavier by the sovereign 
which he had given up as lost. 

Both master and man were well pleased. 
The former was rejoicing that Kathleen’s 
rejection of his offering had opened for 
him a new way of approach to her, 
and Capes, as he fingered his douceurs 
in gold and silver, said to himself, 
“ Better luck next time. If I am not 
mistaken, the master is not real sorry 
for what has happened, and he’s not the 
one to be daunted by a slap in the face 
from a girl. He’ll find a way of paying 
her out some day.” 

In Kathleen’s present mood, she was 
hardly likely to make a secret to her own 
people of Captain Torrance’s letter. 
She was too full of self-reproach, and a 
deep sense of the goodness of those 
whose only desire had been to keep 
from her a story that must pain her if 
told, to allow of concealment on her 
part now. 

So Mrs. Ellicott, Geraldine and 
Aylmer Matheson all saw Captain Jack’s 
letter, and the last-named, not being 
present at the time, was told exactly 
what answer Kathleen had sent. All 
were hopeful that the slight intercourse 
between Monk’s How and Hollingsby 
Hall would become slighter still, and 
perhaps die away altogether. 

Kathleen continued to be very gentle 
in manner for some time after, and there 
was a look of thoughtfulness, occasion¬ 
ally of sadness on her face not usually 
seen there. 

Aylmer Matheson, who was ever most 
careful not to take advantage of his 
position as guardian, in order to force 
himself into his ward’s presence with 
unreasonable frequency, was cheered by 
the gentle welcome which Kathleen gave 
him. One evening she called him 
“Aylmer,” for the first time since his 
father’s death, which had made him 
her sole male trustee. His quick glance 
of pleasure, as he replied, brought a 
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bright colour to Kathleen’s cheek, and 
this in turn made the young man’s 
heart beat rapidly. 

On his homeward way Aylmer began 
again to picture happy possibilities. 
He asked himself a thousand questions 
about Kathleen’s changed manner, and 
wondered if her alternate shyness, cold¬ 
ness and frankness towards him, might 
after all be favourably interpreted. 

“A proud girl like Kathleen would 
never allow any man to think that he 
was preferred above others,” thought 
he. “ One has heard of cases, where 
girls have treated those they loved best 
almost with scorn, and kept them at 
the greatest possible distance, lest they 
should betray their feelings. But this 
has been when they imagined their 
affection was not reciprocated. I have 
kept aloof from Kathleen, for I could 
not bear that any human being should 
accuse me of taking advantage of my 
position. No one shall say that I 
have striven to entrap my ward into 
an engagement during her minority. 
She must be absolutely her own mis¬ 
tress before I make any open attempt 
to gain her affections, though she can 
hardly be ignorant of my love for her.” 

After coming to this conclusion, 
Alymer Matheson began to harass 
himself with doubts as to the wisdom 
of this mental decision. There was 
another side to be considered. If he 
held himself aloof, others would not, and 
Kathleen might be wooed and won in 
the meanwhile by some one of whom no 
true friend of hers could approve. The 
“some one” always took the face and 
form of Captain Torrance in Aylmer’s 
cogitations, and whilst he would have 
been generous enough to resign his own 
pretensions in favour of a good man to 
whom Kathleen had given her heart, 
he was by no means inclined to yield 
them in favour of Captain Jack. 

“ I must think of Kathleen’s welfare, 
rather than of my own pride. Surely my 
character is sufficiently well known by all 
for whose good opinion I need care, to 
prevent me from being misjudged. No 
one could well accuse me of mercenary 
motives, since I have abundant means 


of my own, and West Hill is unen¬ 
cumbered. I would not touch a penny 
of Kathleen’s money. All should remain 
entirely at her own disposal after 
marriage, as it will be when she comes 
of age a year hence. Am I to allow a 
profligate spendthrift, whose past career 
will not bear looking into, to win this 
girl, who is beautiful, innocent and rich, 
because I am afraid of what the world 
might say if I strove to gain her affec¬ 
tions whilst she is still my ward ! ” 

The conflict was a severe one, and 
all through the small hours, Aylmer 
Matheson debated with himself as to the 
course he ought to adopt. He knew one 
thing of which the dwellers in the little 
world around him were in ignorance, 
and so was Kathleen herself. 

When Mr. Mountford had associated 
him with his father and Mrs. Ellicott in 
the guardianship of Kathleen, it will be 
remembered that a conversation took 
place between the elders as to the 
possibility of a marriage between Aylmer 
and his young ward in the distant future. 
Then Mr. Matheson confidently asserted 
that to his son, their positions as 
guardian and ward would prove a 
barrier to any nearer union, as Aylmer 
would put aside every thought of self in 
relation to Kathleen. 

Mr. Mountford then expressed his 
opinion of the young man’s worth in the 
strongest terms, but shortly before his 
death, he said a few words to Aylmer 
himself. 

After again commending Kathleen to 
his care, he added, “Remember, 
Aylmer. If when my child is grown up, 
you and she desire to enter into the 
sweetest and closest of all relationships, 
you must recall our conversation of to¬ 
day, and feel assured that had her father 
been living, his consent and blessing 
would have been given, and his dearest 
wish fulfilled by such a union. But I 
know you, my dear boy, and that you 
will place Kathleen’s happiness before 
your own. I desire, therefore, that 
unless you have given her your whole 
heart and won hers in return, you will 
never allude to this conversation. After¬ 
wards, if all go well, Kathleen will be 


the happier for knowing that you would 
have been the man of all others to whom 
1 would have given my only child had I 
lived to see her married.” 

The memory of these words was most 
cheering to Aylmer, but they could not 
be used to further his suit. Indeed, he 
would have scorned to owe its acceptance 
to any influence, save that of a whole¬ 
hearted love on the part of Kathleen. 

Aylmer finally decided to watch and 
wait for a while, and he was rewarded 
for his patience by a little season of 
greater happiness than he had known 
for a long time past. 

It was hardly likely that the effect 
produced on Kathleen by hearing her 
mother’s story would pass away all at 
once. The girl seemed to have made a 
great effort at self-conquest, and, since 
that memorable evening, had caused 
Mrs. Ellicott no heart-aches by her fits 
of wilfulness. 

Aylmer spent more time at the Hall, 
and no face beamed a brighter welcome, 
or gave him a sweeter smile of greeting 
than did Kathleen’s. 

Geraldine rejoiced—as only an un¬ 
selfish nature can rejoice—at the new 
state of things. She had divined 
Aylmer’s secret, and succeeded in 
hiding her own. 

As to Captain Torrance, nobody 
seemed to know what had become of 
him, except that he had left home two 
days after the meet and taken his boy 
with him. Everybody wondered at this, 
for it was seldom indeed that Captain 
Jack absented himself from Hollingsby 
during the hunting-season. 

Kathleen never mentioned him, which 
was perhaps a less favourable sign for 
Aylmer than he took it to be. Aylmer 
himself might well be forgiven for 
wishing that the Captain’s absence 
would be indefinitely prolonged, though 
there were a good many others who 
hoped that he would soon return with a 
replenished purse. 

So the time passed until the first week 
m December, and Aylmer spent the 
interval in a fool’s paradise, from which 
he was soon to be rudely ejected. 

(To be continued .) 



To utilise scraps and ends of soap, make 
a small bag of thin porous material, fill it 
with the little pieces, sew up the mouth, and 
use it as you would use a washing-glove. In 
this way all the odd pieces can be used which 
are often thrown away. 

Never wear high heels to your shoes or 
boots, they not only make you more liable to 
trip on the stairs but are most injurious to 
health. Medical men have traced diseases of 
the brain, eyes and knees to the high heels, 
and cases of spinal complaint and epileptic 
fits have also been caused by them. 
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Dreams and sleeplessness are often the result 
of want of sufficient solid food before going to 
bed, but they are also caused by the head being 
uncovered. It is of course, unhealthy to put 
one’s head under the bed-clothes, but it is a 
natural instinct and induces sleep. In cold 
weather a small shawl or triangular piece of 
flannel should be tied over the head at night. 
This applies specially to ladies who dress their 
hair on the top of the head by day, or those 
who wear caps. 

Never go to sleep with a lozenge or sweet 
in your mouth, or allow children to do so. 


Honey on bread is a valuable food for 
children, and is a nice substitute for bread 
and butter, and makes a change. It is 
more wholesome than jam. 

Oil lamps will always smell if turned too 
high so that they smoke, or too low when the 
smoke is not consumed, or if any oil is left 
outside the burner. Never turn down a lamp 
when you leave a room, as you do with gas, 
and never blow down a chimney. Turn it 
down steadily till it goes out, and then turn up 
the wick to make sure that it is out before you 
leave it. Always buy the best oil. 
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FLOWERS, AND A SERMON. 

Bv HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


What is it that the flowers say ? 

What lore lies in their honey cells ? 
Each perfumed sigh 
That wanders by 
A truth, divinely tender, tells. 

Each summer breeze that stoops to kiss 
And ruffle their soft petals o’er, 

Brings to the ear 
Attuned to hear, 

Some gracious message, evermore. 

The lily, gleaming fair and tall ; 

The stately rose of various hue, 

The violet, 

The mignonette— 

What do they say to me and you ? 

How spoke the lilies, long ago ?— 

Those lovely “lilies of the field,” 

Whose pearly sheen 
Their cloaks of green, 

From spot or stain so closely shield. 

“ Behold, they neither toil nor spin,” 

Said One, Who marked their fair array, 
When o’er His feet, 

Their fragrance sweet, 

Was shed in Syrian vale one day. 

“Behold, we neither toil nor spin”— 
Their still small voices whisper yet— 

“ We spring and grow, 

And bud and blow, 

But know no fear, or care, or fret.” 


And doth not every flower that grows 
In garden-plot, or wild-wood glade, 

By hill and glen, 

Unseen of men, 

Or nurtured by man’s careful aid. 

By grace of form, by lovely hue, 

Or by its fragrant breath of balm, 

For aye repeat, 

The message sweet, 

With an insistence grave and calm. 

“Behold we neither toil nor spin, 

God sends the sunshine, and the dew, 

And gentle airs— 

We have no cares. 

He cares for us Who cares for you. 

“ Have faith,” it says, each humble flower 
That springs and grows our path beside— 
“All day ye moil 
And fret and toil, 

Yet God hath said He will provide.” 

Oh, while the Summer air is sweet, 

And all the land with flowers is gay 
Oh, while the rose 
Unfolds and blows, 

In royal beauty day by da)'! 

Consider, ye of little faith, 

Each flower that grows your path beside, 
Will not the care 
That makes them fair, 

“Much more ” for all your needs provide! 


“ Isabel, is not that naughty boy going to bed 
to-night ? ” asked Mrs. Alwyn feebly. 

“I believe not,” answered the girl, merrily. 
“ You had better send him without delay to 
his dear grandmother in England to learn 
obedience.” 

“ What is he doing ? ” asked the gentle 
mother. 

“ Oh, he is defying four of his bearers who 
are commissioned to carry him into the house ! 
I will go to the rescue in a moment.” 


A STORY OF 1857. 

By ADA M. TROTTER. 

“If only I had strength to govern him,” 
sighed Mrs. Alwyn. “ I envy you, Isabel.” 

“Oh, I am irrepressible,” said Isabel; 
“hot weather does not daunt me, and if 
Master Charley needs whipping, whipped he 
shall be.” 

So saying she sauntered out into the 
verandah, inwardly glorying in the prowess of 
her tiny brother, who was fighting for the 
most part fairly with his fists as his father had 
taught him to do ; not but what one or two 


telling kicks showed an occasional fall from 
the manly pedestal on which he believed him¬ 
self to stand. There he sat, his pretty yellow 
curls covering his shoulders, his eyes spariding 
with excitement, the picture of a spirited little 
Briton of four years of age. 

“ Come on ! ” he cried chuckling, and as a 
meek Hindoo bent down to carry him off, he 
sent him rolling with a well-planted blow 
behind the ear. 

“ Well done ! ” cried Captain Alwyn, sotto 
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voce , as he came up at a brisk step, and Charley 
looking up, cried— 

“I only kicked a little bit, papa; and I 
won’t kick again, never.” 

“In truth,” said the Doctor, who had 
accompanied the Captain, “ that was a regular 
knock-down blow.” 

“ He is growing a desperate character,” said 
Isabel, trying to look stern. “I am afraid I 
must whip him ; no one else has the energy, 
you know.” 

Isabel, who doted on the child, was often 
heard to express very strong views as to the 
necessity of resorting to corporal punishment; 
but the adorable little fellow receiving nothing 
but spoiling from the hands of sister Belle, 
continued his routine, first, the knock-down 
blow, second, the command his servants so 
meekly obeyed. 

Charley carried off to bed there was an 
interval of silence, and Dr. Pritchard sat 
quietly watching the energetic girl as she 
rapidly stitched a piece of muslin; the thread 
seemed to whizz through the work. 

“I am wondering,” said he, “how long it 
will be before you and your charming friend 
will succumb to climatic influences and-” 

“Lie down all day, gasp, and read novels,” 
interrupted a merry voice, and a lovely young 
girl stepped briskly across the verandah. 

“ Oh, never, never ! As soon as we feel the 
fell approach of listlessness we are going to 
embark on an Arctic expedition. We are 
pledged to one another never to become 
victims! ” 

“ Good,” said he ; “but jungle fever is an 
insidious foe—even energetic English girls 
may be caught in its clutches.” 

“ As you were,” said Isabel, looking at his 
wasted frame. “ But rather than give up as 
some girls do to inertia, I’d say better never 
set foot in India.” 

“ I wish eveiy Englishwoman were safe out 
of this fell country ! ” murmured the Doctor; 
then catching a warning glance from the 
Captain, he fell into uneasy silence. 

“ I had a letter from my father to-day, 
Captain,” said Elise, gaily. “ He is enjoying 
himself so much. The Nana Sahib is showing 
him every possible attention, and has loaded 
my mother with presents. Ide has been 
giving some entertainments of a gorgeous 
description. I will read you the letter if 
you like.” 

“Another time, dear child,” said the 
Captain. “I have a little business on hand 
now. A word with you, Pritchard.” 

The gentlemen disappeared, and the girls 
left to themselves chattered gaily over their 
work, and sang duets which they had learnt 
at school in England, in a charming manner 
without accompaniment. 

They were two as light-hearted merry girls 
as could well be imagined ; beyond the sorrow 
of temporary separation from their parents they 
had had nothing but happy experiences in 
life; and now they had finished school and 
had come out to live with their dear ones, 
they were bubbling over with happiness. 
“ Irrepressible! ” Isabel described it, when 
called upon to voice her attitude towards the 
inconveniences of the climatic conditions. 

Captain Alwyn was stationed at this time 
at a small military outpost in the province of 
Oude ; west of this province lay the Punjab, 
which with Oude was garrisoned by sepoy 
soldiery to the number of some four hundred 
thousand. These soldiers, supposed to be a 
valuable addition to the English military 
power, were armed, fed and clothed and well 
drilled ; of course they must necessarily be 
devoted to their conquerors. 

There were people far-sighted enough to 
read the signs of the times, who believed 
India to be on the eve of a great crisis; but 
even they, depending on the good will of the 
Emperor of Delhi and the arch-fiend Nana 


Sahib, hoped matters might be adjusted with 
out bloodshed. 

While the merry girls enjoyed their hour of 
“ industry,” as Elise termed their needlework, 
the Captain and Dr. Pritchard were discussing 
a very deep and absorbing theme. 

“It is in the air, quiet though everything 
looks,” said the Captain. “ How did the 
rumour get abroad ? That I cannot tell you. 

I only know it is here ; and I shall never rest 
until my wife and children are in safety at 
Nynee Tal.” 

“ Nynee Tal—why not send them to 
Calcutta ? ” 

“You forget, the rainy season is at hand, 
the one road will soon be flooded by the 
Ganges. No, Calcutta is out of the ques¬ 
tion.” 

“ It may only be a rumour,” said Dr. 
Pritchard, “ and see how quiet everything 
looks. Still, in your place 1 should ask the 
Colonel for leave of absence and make things 
all right for the ladies.” 

“ The worst of it is that he is so obstinate 
in his refusal to give credence to the rumour,” 
said Captain Alwyn. “He has the most 
absolute belief in the good faith of the 
Emperor.” 

“ I have none,” replied the Doctor, “ I 
never had. But now let us go and see the 
Colonel; your wife’s health is excuse enough 
for the sudden departure for Nynee Tal; and 
the girls of course must go to keep her 
company.” 

At dusk the doctor strolled softly up and 
down the verandah, pausing sometimes to 
listen to the gay chatter of the young people, 
and more often to gaze at the village which 
looked so calm and peaceful to-night. 

The verandah commands a view of the 
street; the water-carrier toils onward with his 
load, the quiet Hindoos are seated under the 
palms that shadow the dwellings, everything 
looks calm and peaceful in this evening hour. 

The rainy season sends its portent in dense 
masses of cloud, which, wind-driven, sail 
onwards from the ocean so far away, until 
they lie piled in mountain heights upon the 
western horizon ; their blackness is revealed 
by forked flame flashing in and out the cloud 
banks, zig-zagging to the shrouded valley. A 
peepul tree grows by the verandau, its lovely 
slender leaves flicker in the breeze with a little 
crisp sound; it is now set alight by brilliant 
sparks that flit in and out, for the fire-flies love 
it, and congregate there in myriads. But 
beyond the village lies the jungle; above all 
the peacefulness of this hour rises a*i awful 
cry— 

“ The tigers ! ” cried Elise, shuddering, “ I 
can’t think how anyone dares venture into the 
jungle. Do you remember that time we went 
to Nynee Tal! I nearly died of fright, the 
path leads through the jungle, you know.” 

“Oh, I was far more terrified than you,” 
said Isabel. “ Nothing would ever give me 
courage to face wild beasts or snakes.” 

The doctor shuddered with sudden prevision 
of a coming hour ; he would fain have changed 
the tenor of the conversation, but his lips were 
dry and he could think of nothing to say. 

“ Oh, you are a coward, you faint at the 
sight of blood,” said Elise scornfully. “ My 
courage would hold up through the extraction 
of a thorn at least.” 

“ Oh well,” said Isabel contentedly, “ at 
any rate I’ve got the courage of my opinions, 
and that is about all a woman wants in these 
days.” 

“Isabel, Elise,” said Captain Alwyn from 
the window, “it is time for you to come in¬ 
doors.” 

The girls rose obediently and carried their 
work-baskets to the light. They were trying 
as far as possible to live in India just as their 
wont had been in dear old England, and 
made the usual amount of fancy work which 


industrious girls think it incumbent on them 
to do. 

Captain Alwyn meantime by his wife’s side 
was preparing her for the necessity of the 
sudden flight to Nynee Tal. She held her 
three weeks’ old baby on her arm, tiying 
vainly to see the basis of truth behind the 
many superficial reasons her husband set forth 
for this night march. 

“ There is something you are keeping from 
me,” she said at last. “But so long as you 
and the children are with me I do not mind 
where you choose to take me, and I will 
try and be content not to know your true 
reasons.” 

“Father!” called Isabel, “we want you 
to come and sing with us.” 

He left the room hastily. “Not to-night 
my daughter.” 

Elise was playing a tune, to which Isabel 
hummed some “ Mother Goose ” rhymes. 
Must he break in upon their gaiety with his 
frightful story ? 

The playing came to a sudden stop. 

“ What was that ? I thought I heard a 
groan,” said Elise. 

The window-shutter moved, and a hand, 
silently beckoning, was thrust within. Ere 
the girls could move or scream- 

“ Silence! ” said the Captain, in an intense 
tone. “ Remember your mother, Isabel! ” 

Dr. Pritchard went out into the verandah. 
He was heard speaking in a low tone, then 
the Captain joined him ; together they lifted 
and carried a heavy object into a room opening 
from the outside. And then there was 
another groan and a loud, bitter cry. 

“Girls,” said their mother gently, “will 
you sing me the evening hymn ? ” 

With a feeling that something veiy terrible 
must be going on in the inner room, which it 
would be well to keep from the invalid mother, 
Isabel sat down to the piano and began to 
sing in her clear sweet soprano. Elise chimed 
in with a rich contralto, and tranquillity itself 
seemed to reign in the atmosphere surrounding 
the young girls. When they would have 
stopped at the last sweet words, Captain 
Alwyn put his head into the room. 

“ Go on, my daughter, sing until I bid you 
cease; ” and without a pause the girls sang 
one hymn after another with a strange eerie 
feeling now at heart that some unforeseen 
horror lurked in their midst. 

The mutilated object in the next room, 
who had held Death at bay until he had done 
what his noble heart burned to accomplish, 
was not for the eyes of girls untried in life’s 
sorrows to see. Elise could not have recog¬ 
nised in this suffering creature Pat, her father’s 
faithful orderly. 

Presently Captain Alwyn came into the 
room and motioned the girls to come to him. 
He gazed at them for the moment as though 
it was impossible to break the news. 

“ Children,” he said, “ something not al¬ 
together unforeseen by me, but dreaded as a 
more distant phantom, has come to pass. The 
.Sepoys have risen all over the province. 
Meerat jail has been broken open, the Thugs 
are at large, and at Delhi-” 

“ At Delhi! ” cried Elise, under her breath. 
She caught the Captain’s hands in both of 
hers. “At Delhi—my father and mother are 
at Delhi. The Nana Sahib-” 

“Has played us false; his guests were 
caught in his trap, even the English Ambas¬ 
sador, all—all ” 

“ Captain, the bearers wait,” said Dr. 
Pritchard softly. 

“ There is one chance for us,” said the 
Captain. “We are supposed to be in ig¬ 
norance of the event; news was brought us, my 
child (turning to Elise), by your faithful Pat.” 

“ Pat ! Did he escape and let my father 
die ? ” cried Elise, passionately. 

“ Pat, left for dead, horribly mutilated, has 
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managed to crawl here. He has barely an 
hour to live 1 ” said the Captain. “ If we are 
saved we shall owe our lives to his devotion, 
for had we left our journey but a few hours we 
might have been too late.” 

“ Is there danger of our Sepoys here 
rising ? ” cried Isabel. 

“ There is no doubt about it ; even the 
Colonel sees it now. I have his orders to 
take the European contingent at once to 
Nynee Tal; the bearers wait.” 

“It seems like an awful, awful dream,” 
cried Elise. “I can’t believe it. I will not. 
Captain Alwyn, tell me you are joking-” 

“ My dear child ”—tears stood in the Cap¬ 
tain’s eyes—“ it is thought best that I should go 
on with the party now waiting in the dusk by 
the gate,” said he. “ Our movements have 
been so quiet that no suspicion is aroused in 
the native quarters of our flight. The Colonel 
himself undertakes to bring you with his 
company an hour hence. Will my girls be 
brave and hear what I have to say as my 
farewell words ? ” 

With strained eyes they gazed at him. He 
took out two revolvers from a case and gave 
one to each. 

“ I have seen to it,” said he, “ that you 
have become familiar with this weapon since 
you came out to India. You can handle it as 
well as a man. Take one, each of you, and 

promise me-” He paused as though the 

words choked him. “ If at any time you fall 
into the hands of the Sepoys, promise me you 
will shoot first any helpless women and children 
with you, and then yourselves. Promise me ! ” 

“It is promised,” said they, as they took 
the revolvers and hid them in their dresses, 
never once taking their eyes from his face. 

“ Little Charley is to come with you, the 
Colonel will take him in his charge,” said the 
Captain. “ Now farewell, and God be with 
my dear children,” he murmured, as he stepped 
out into the darkness to see to his wife’s 
palanquin. 

As in a dream the girls bid the invalid and 
baby good-bye. Then the bearers carried their 
precious burden out into the darkness, and all 
silently a long dark train of people moved 
towards the jungle. 


“ The Colonel will be herein an hour’s time,” 
said Dr. Pritchard, “ had you not better put 
a few things together—your jewels for 
instance ! ” 

“ Shall we not dress little Charley,” said 
Isabel ; “it takes so long to wake him when 
he is dead asleep ? ” 

“ Do what you like about that, but do not 
let him talk above a whisper. If one of you 
could only play the piano as usual, to keep off 
any suspicion of a contemplated flight-” 

“I will,” said Elise, whose eyes burned 
fiercely and whose cheeks glowed with fire. 
She went to the piano and played wildly 
galops, waltzes, quadrilles. To the last day 
of her life Isabel could never hear dance music 
without a vivid remembrance of this hour of 
horror which seemed to turn her to stone. 
For it was an hour of horror to them all. 
Dr. Pritchard administering restoratives to the 
dying man, hoping to be able to take him with 
him to Nynee Tal even yet, occasionally went 
to the windows to stare blankly, aimlessly 
into the night. 

He was consumed by an agony of fear, all 
the worse to bear because he could not govern 
it by appeal to his reason. He threw back 
the blinds; the intense quiet of night shamed 
his unrest; surely they were safe for one hour. 
Then this very stillness became unbearable as 
covering a coming horror; the awful calm 
preluding storm. In the sky the lowering 
clouds drove on before the wind, the upper 
boughs of the peepul quivered, the fireflies 
still lingered. Was it wind in the tree ? 
Again the unreasonable spirit of fear over¬ 
came his judgment. What was this the dark¬ 
ness veiled from sight ? 

Looking out again into the night fancy 
depicted a sinister face, whose murderous 
eyes flashed on a level with his own—for one 
moment, the next it was gone. Could it have 
been fancy ? He went the round of the 
windows which opened on to the verandah, 
looking to the fastenings. As he went a 
stealthy step kept pace with his, at one point 
outstepped him, and again the face rose to 
sight, dropping back into the darkness, as he 
gazed piercingly into the night. 

Dr. Pritchard went back to his charges ; a 


glance at Pat showed that he was unconscious, 
Elise was still at the piano, and Isabel moving 
softly had managed to awaken and dress her 
little brother. 

“ Dr. Pritchard,” cried Elise, calling from 
the parlour ; “ the clock struck the hour some 
time ago.” 

What can have become of the Colonel ? ” 
murmured he ; “ I must go and see.” He 
stepped softly on to the verandah and out 
into the street, it seemed to him that there 
was a stir in the native quarter. He walked 
stealthily onwards, recalled by screams of 
horror from the bungalow he had so lately 
left. Weak from long illness, his trembling 
limbs scarcely enabled him to reach the spot, 
so overpowered was he with fear for his 
charges, but by the time he entered the house 
all was again silent. 

“ Isabel! Elise ! ” he cried, frantic with 
horror. 

There was no answer; but where was Pat, 
whom he had left unconscious ? A groan 
from Charley’s room caused him to rush 
thither; there on the ground lay a Thug, with 
his head fairly cloven in two parts, and Pat at 
the foot of the child’s bed lay dying. His 
grand eyes looked beseechingly at the Doctor; 
he had something to say that must be said 
before the death angel sealed his lips. 

“Where are they?” asked the Doctor, 
quick at understanding what sick people 
wanted to say; “you saved them, and told 
them to hide, but where ? ” 

“ In the jungle,” came from the mutilated 
lips, and the eyes smiled as the brave spirit 
passed- The Doctor was alone. 

He staggered out of the bungalow, making 
every effort to command his faculties, but the 
fever came back upon him, and he fell un¬ 
conscious not a hundred yards away. Here 
at dawn a Hindoo woman found him, one 
whom he had one day benefited. She knew 
the cruel work that was going on, and the 
fate of the Colonel and his household, and 
she dragged the Doctor into the bushes and 
hid him until consciousness returned. It was 
then day; and Isabel and Elise, where were 
they ? 

(To be concluded.') 


PART III.— Continued. 

MARIA EDGEWORTH, RICHARD LOVELL EDGEWORTH, 
AND THOMAS DAY.* 

r. Edgeworth was 
in the habit of mak¬ 
ing what were very 
like literary pro¬ 
gresses in the com¬ 
pany of his wife, 
Maria, and some¬ 
times a younger 
daughter. Having 
crossed the sea to 
England, they tra¬ 
velled post to London, stopping not only to 
rest but to be entertained by, and to entertain, 
all the eminent persons on their way. He 
knew and was in friendly correspondence with 
everybody of note, from James Watt to 
Lindley Murray. In time Maria acquired the 
same wide circle of congenial friends, from 
Madame de Stael to Mrs. Inchbald. When 


* Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth, edited by 
Augustus Hare. 


LITERARY HOUSEHOLDS. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 

the Edgeworths found themselves in the 
neighbourhood of any kindred spirits with 
whom, for a wonder, they were unacquainted, 
the travellers simply drove up to the doors of 
the houses occupied by these notable people 
and handed in the Edgeworths’ cards, when 
the owners of the cards were received with 
open arms. 

Possibly the happiest episode of Maria 
Edgeworth’s life was her visit along with her 
father, her stepmother, and her beautiful sister 
Charlotte, to Paris, in 1802, during Napoleon’s 
consulate. Mr. Edgeworth had resided for 
some time at Lyons, in his youth, but France, 
from the date of the Revolution, was largely 
forbidden to the English, and was, of course, 
entirely new to Maria. There was an element 
of adventure and a spice of danger in the ex¬ 
pedition which lent it additional zest. At 
one time, during the visit, Mr. Edgeworth 
was peremptorily ordered to quit Paris, from a 
mistaken impression that he was the brother 
instead of the cousin—several times removed of 
the Abbe Edgeworth, who stood by Louis XVI. 
on the scaffold. There were also rumours of 
war between France and England. These 


hurried the Edgeworths home, not too soon, 
after they had been warned by various delight¬ 
fully mysterious signs which passed between 
them and their French friends. Mr. Edge- 
worth wrote to prevent his second son, Lovell, 
from quitting Geneva, in order to join the 
family party in Paris. But the letter arrived 
too late. Young Edgeworth, like many 
another innocent victim of Napoleon’s cruel 
policy, was arrested on his way through 
France, and detained prisoner in the country 
for eleven years, till peace was again pro¬ 
claimed. Even this heavy misfortune did not 
greatly disturb the serenity of the Edgeworths, 
or spoil their pleasant recollections of their visit 
to France. They accepted the situation as 
they accepted every other cross in their lot, 
with silent resignation which, after all, was 
true wisdom. 

In Paris Maria attended many literary and 
scientific reunions, at which she was herself 
a lioness. She was received into such salons 
of the old noblesse as still survived, and was en¬ 
chanted with them. She was introduced to 
many celebrities, including beautiful Madame 
Recamier, witty Madame de Genlis, the 
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patriot Kosciusko, M. Montmorenci, the 
Abbe Sicard, etc. But slie had ouly a pass¬ 
ing glimpse of Napoleon reviewing his troops. 
She describes him as a little thin man, pale, 
and with a woe-begone expression. 

In Paiis occurred what seems to have been 
the one romance of Maria Edgeworth’s life. 
She was then thirty-five years of age, of low 
stature, with a bizarre face lit up by genius, 
and rendered thoroughly agreeable by the 
woman’s unaffected humilifyand inexhaustible 
good-nature. Her conversation was charm¬ 
ing, from the abandon of her enthusiasm and 
from her quickness of repartee. 

A M. Edelcranz, Secretary to the King 
of Sweden, was resident for the time in 
Paris, as he was engaged in statesmanlike 
service to his sovereign, in the department of 
national education. Pie was, as might be 
supposed from the confidence reposed in him, 
a man of worth, judgment, and culture. He 
was presented to Maria Edgeworth, who for¬ 
got to notice his hard-featured face in the flash 
of his fine eyes, and the charm of his eloquent 
tongue, a tongue as eloquent as her own. 

Presently he applied to her father for her 
hand in marriage. Left to decide for herself, 
Maria Edgeworth weighed the circumstances 
carefully, and gave her verdict against the 
suitor. She did not believe herself qualified 
for a court-life, and he held a post at the 
Swedish court. She recurred to her lack of 
personal beauty, and distrusted her power of 
retaining the passionate love she had inspired. 
Above all, she shrank unconquerably from 
breaking all her strong and tender family ties 
in order to go with a husband into what 
would have been exile to her. He, on his 
part, vowed that he would sacrifice everything 
in the world for her, save his king and country, 
since he conceived, rightly, that duty and 
honour bound him to them. 

The affair came therefore to an end. Maria 
wrote of it to one of her aunts in the most 
reasonable and calm terms. Nowhere in her 
subsequent letters can one find the slightest 
sign of dissatisfaction with her life, or regret 
for her determination. She was always the 
same, bright, sensible, the reverse of pre¬ 
occupied. She was the last woman in the 
world to pose as a love-sick damsel. But her 
stepmother, who knew her best, declared that 
Maria’s affections had been really engaged 
where the Swede was concerned, and that it 
was a long time before she was quite like her¬ 
self after the rupture. She wrote her novel, 
Leonora , on lines which she had reason to be¬ 
lieve would please his taste; and to the last 
she could never even mention Sweden without 
showing herself affected by the allusion. 

Mr. Edgeworth died at Edgworthstown, in 
1817, when he was in his seventy-second year, 
to the inexpressible grief of his eldest daughter, 
who was then in her fifty-fourth year. She 
not only waited on him during his last illness 
with loving devotion, she wrung her own 
heart, neariy ruined her health, and injured 
her eyesight, by making a desperate effort 
to comply with a request of his to write her 
story, Ormonde , so that it might be read 
aloud to lighten the tedium of the sick-room. 

Her father’s death was the great blow 
dealt to Maria PMgeworth’s happy life. It 
shattered her for a time. She had to leave 
Edgworthstown, with all its manifold cherished 
associations, and submit to be nursed and 


treated as an invalid by her attached aunt 
and cousins, the Ruxtons, of Black Castle. 

Edgworthstown was inherited by Mr. 
Edgeworth’s second son, Lovell, who was 
unmarried. He insisted on its continuing the 
home of his stepmother, and of his many 
brothers and sisters. 

As soon as Maria Edgeworth’s health would 
permit, she complied with her father’s wish 
that she should complete his autobiography. 
When her task, which she executed with the 
utmost filial reverence, was ended, she paid a 
second visit to Paris, eighteen years after the 
first, in 1820, during the restoration of the 
Bourbons. She renewed many of her old in¬ 
timacies, and entered into new acquaintance¬ 
ships, which interested her. She had a good 
deal of pleasant intercourse with the Orleans 
family, the heads of which were destined to 
be the future King Louis Philippe and Queen 
Amelie. 

But Maria Edgeworth’s personal distinc¬ 
tion and intelligent enjoyment of the scenes 
around her afforded her less satisfaction than 
did her introduction into society, after they 
had received the polish of travel, of her two 
girl-sisters, Harriet and Fanny. They went 
afterwards to Switzerland, and she shared 
their delight in the grand scenery of the Alps. 
She had the gratification of taking her young 
relatives with her on a much-prized visit to 
the son and daughter of Madame de Stael at 
Coppet. 

But better than all the fine sights and 
famous persons was the honest, affectionate 
record that the Edgeworths, old and young, 
were very thankful, in the midst of their happy 
excitement, to think they were “ as a family so 
fond of each other,” and that no attractions of 
foreign travel, or of the brilliant men and 
women to whom they were introduced, who 
united in making much of Maria Edgeworth 
and her sisters, could compete with the simple 
charms of home and the kind familiar faces 
the women would find awaiting them there. 

In 1823, Maria Edgeworth, in company with 
her sisters, Harriet and Sophia, visited Scot¬ 
land, which Maria had seen once before. They 
had the gratification of meeting Sir Walter 
Scott, and of spending a fortnight with him 
and his family at Abbotsford. The mutual 
regard felt before they saw each other by the 
host and the principal guest ripened speedily 
into a cordial and lasting friendship. Never 
were two people better suited for a fast friend¬ 
ship from their simplicity, generosity, and 
large-heartedness, apart from the genius 
which they shared in common. 

Sir Walter Scott returned the visit two years 
afterwards, when he went to Ireland with 
several members of his family. They stayed 
some days at Edgworthstown, then Maria 
and one of her sisters accompanied the party 
to Killarney. 

Many more useful and happy years were 
still in store for Maria Edgeworth. The family 
chronicle went on till Fanny, Harriet, the 
second Sophia, Lucy, and the second Honoria 
had each in turn followed the example of their 
elder sisters Anna and Emmeline in marrying 
and taking flight from the old mansion-house. 
Several of the brothers also married and settled 
elsewhere. Death too continued to do its 
work, till the second William and Francis had 
passed away like Richard and Henry, cut off 
in their prime. 


The young wives and mothers died in their 
turn. A host of nephews and nieces replaced 
the earlier generation. 

Maria Edgeworth lived to see her books, 
those for the young especially, pass through 
innumerable editions. She worked at them 
in sequels and revisals to the end. Her latest 
novel, Helen> was published at a considerable 
interval after her other novels in 1833, when 
its author was in her sixty-seventh year. It 
appeared with all the prestige which attends 
on a new work by a successful author. Its 
reception, together with the judgment passed 
on it by the critics, showed that neither Maria 
Edgeworth’s literary skill nor her popularity 
had declined. In addition to the satisfaction 
she derived from the knowledge of the benefits 
she had conferred on young people and on 
literature, her books brought her a substantial 
return in fame and fortune. 

About the year 1835, when Maria Edge- 
worth was between sixty and seventy years of 
age, she spent her literary earnings and what¬ 
ever worldly means she had inherited, in buying 
from her unmarried brother Lovell, the estate 
and house of Edgworthstown, which the 
debt he had contracted rendered him unable 
to retain. But mindful of his position as the 
head of the family, and of his generous adop¬ 
tion of its many younger members as his 
charge, on the death of their father, Lovell 
Edgeworth continued, by his sister Maria’s 
express desire, ostensibly the master of the 
place for the few years which were left to him. 
In the same manner their step-mother, Mrs. 
Edgeworth, remained as much the mistress of 
the house as during her husband’s lifetime. 
Maria was more than content to be the much¬ 
loved good faiiy in the background. 

Maria Edgeworth’s last story, Orlandino, 
a book for young people, was written in the 
year of the disastrous outbreak of the potato- 
disease. The little volume was planned in aid 
of the Irish Famine Fund, to which the sum 
of money paid for it was a welcome contribu¬ 
tion. The writer was then in her eightieth 
year. 

One day at the close of the month of May 
1849, when Maria Edgeworth was in her 
eighty-third year, she went out for a drive in 
her usual health, but on her return she was 
seized with a sudden illness, and in the course 
of the day died as she had wished, at home, in 
the arms of her dear friend and step-mother 
who survived her sixteen years. 

When Maria Edgeworth’s life thus came to 
an end in the fulness of years and honours, 
one of the brightest, most generous and 
kindliest of women went to her rest. 

Edgworthstown, with all its associations, 
became the property of the next surviving 
brother, Sneyd Edgeworth, and on his death 
without children, it passed to his nephew 
Antonio Erolis Edgeworth, son of Francis 
Edgeworth and a wife of foreign extraction, 
Rosa Florentina Erolis. 

It is forty-six years since Maria Edgeworth 
died, and this spring of 1895 is about to see 
a fresh edition—what may be called an 
edition de luxe —of her novels Castle Rackrent 
and The Absentee , which Sir Walter Scott 
stated, in a preface to Waverley , first inspired 
him with the desire to do for Scotland what 
their author had done for Ireland. 

(To be continued.) 
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USEFUL PASTIMES FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE. 


There are several words and plirases in 
common use in these so-called advanced 
days, which I cannot help saying I do not 
regard with much pleasure, and which I, for 
one, trust are not very often to be found in 
the mouths of the readers of The Girl’s Own 
Paper. But for all that, we should stare at 
you in surprise, if you insinuated that we 
belonged in any way to the goody-goody 
class of literature. We do not; we en¬ 
deavour to be straightforward, above-board 
and candidly honest; and not a question 
arises that is not discussed by some members 
of our staff, and if there be anything good in it, 
we do not hesitate a week before bringing it 
before you. If there be nothing in it, we 
leave it severely alone. That is the sort of 
people we are, from our worthy Editor down¬ 
wards, I was almost going to say, to the 
office boy. It would be out of place for me 
to say a word about myself. Whether I 
strive to do my girl-readers good or not it is 
for them to say, only the advice I do give, I 
believe to be right, and as far as science is 
concerned, I live in an atmosphere of it. I 
am surrounded, week in week out, by all 
the organs devoted thereto, which I read 
instead of the trashy fiction of the day, so 
that no new invention is brought to the front, 
and no new theory promulgated, that I am 
not at once made cognisant of. Well then, 
I can thus adopt or adapt whatever is useful 
to you. And I do not hesitate to keep my¬ 
self “dressed up,” as we used to say in the 
volunteers, to the line of march and advance¬ 
ment. 

But let me just give you one or two of the 
words I hear silly girls in society make such 
frequent use of. One is the “New Girl,” or 
“ New Woman,” the other the ridiculous 
use of the phrase, fin de sikle , and a third, 
that awful absurdity “ Rational Dress.” I’m 
old-fashioned, some may say, but these are 
girls who do not know me personally. 
Thousands of our readers have met me on 
the road in my caravan, and can testify to the 
fact, that I am as fond of all kinds of manly 
sport as most men, but I am only a man after 
all, and being so, you may take it as a fact, 
when I tell you, that ninety per cent, of men- 
folks would rather run a mile, than talk a 
minute to a soi-disant advanced woman, and 
if she wore “rational dress,” the percentage 
would mount up to ninety-nine, and the other 
man would simply stop and speak for the fun 
of the thing. And the others would all say 
with me, “ God bless the dear little souls, 
whose innocence, whose beauty, and whose 
naivete constitute their chief claim to be called 
advanced.” But, I say, girls, whisper : don’t 
we often notice that it is just those young 
ladies who can lay less claim to beauty than 
most, who do go in for rational dress and 
extraordinary hobbies, by the way, as it seems 
to me, of attracting attention ? 


By “MEDICUS.” 

Now in mentioning in this paper a few of 
the more useful pastimes, I desire to measure 
them by a certain health-giving standard. 
This will be somewhat as follows: i. Their 
value as a means of securing non-exciting and, 
consequently, healthful exercise. 2. Their 
value as a means of keeping those who adopt 
them out in the pure fresh air and sunlight, if 
the sun does condescend to shine ; and 3. Their 
value as mental tonics and calmatives. 

On the whole, I shall not mention many 
pastimes, because, when the reader is made 
conversant with the standard by which I judge 
of their health-value, she can easily add many 
others herself. 

1. Let me say a word about cycling. My 
first love was what is called the ordinary, and 
I still like it. Of course safety-men run it 
down, but I know quite an army of safety- 
men who couldn’t even mount one. How¬ 
ever, this is not a lady’s machine, so nothing 
more need be said about it. At present I 
ride a tricycle, because, if not quite so swift a 
machine, it just suits the requirements of a 
literary man who does a lot of writing in 
woods and lanes. With a safety I should 
have to dismount, but on this I merely open 
my portfolio, and with my excise ink-bottle 
slung to a button-hole set to work. 1 can 
even make a rough sketch of scenery or a 
droll face from this capital machine. Then I 
can ride as slowly as I please, and if I want a 
good spin, why, the machine can do everything 
but fly. What more does anyone want, who 
does not care to make or break a record P 
Now the tricycle is also a lady’s machine, and 
great indeed is the enjoyment she can have 
thereon or therefrom. Let her have a light 
one of a good make and with pneumatic tyres, 
and not go from home without all accessories 
with her. If going for a good long spin, I 
advise in my books on cycling that she should 
take also refreshment in the form of food, with 
a spirit-of-wine apparatus capable of making 
tea and cooking an egg by the wayside. If 
she has a dog, all the better. Almost any 
breed of dog will do for the tricycle, though 
not for the quick-speeding bicycle, but a collie, 
a retriever, fox-terrier or Newfoundland is 
probably best. .She ought to take a book to 
read when resting, or, better still, her sketch¬ 
ing materials. If another girl can be got as 
companion all the better. A macintosh-cape 
should be borne, but only worn when abso¬ 
lutely necessaiy. I am so fond of cycling that 
I must not here begin to praise it, or I should 
forget myself and become rhapsodical. Only 
let me remind you that on the tricycle, if you 
do not rush hills, which weakens the heart, or 
spurt too much, you get rational healthful 
exercise and sometimes sunshine, and always 
pure fresh air, for you will naturally bend your 
prow towards the greenery of the country. 
You have, moreover, a mental tonic and 
calmative of a high order. Once away out 


into the lanes, or among the hills and woods, 
you soon forget all life’s care and worry. You 
cannot help wondering with yourself how you 
ever could have permitted things sublunary to 
bother you at all. Cycling is really a cure for 
a large number of chronic ailments, I might 
include chronic rheumatism and neuralgia, and 
that beginning of so many diseases, dyspepsia. 
However, let me remind you that in taking to 
cycling with a view to health, it must be kept 
up day after day, rain or shine. Your cape 
should make you independent of the rain. 
A girl whom a shower or a threatening sky 
shall keep at home has not much courage. 
Let her be bold and weather-defiant. By the 
way, you should not fail to eat plenty of good 
ripe fruit while en voyage. See that it is ripe, 
and not too ripe. 

What about drink on the road ? Well, you 
should not ride to perspire too much. Hurry 
is to be avoided above all things, but when 
thirsty buttermilk, if you can procure it, is one 
of the best of all drinks; next comes whey, 
and a glass of pure milk will often do good, 
but I really think that pure water is to be 
preferred to most of the aerated messes sold 
by the roadside. Home-made ginger beer is 
the best of these, however. Here is a hint 
the amateur cyclist should remember. Thirst 
is caused as often as not by tiredness or over¬ 
doing it, in which case a teaspoonful or two 
of some of the best of the bottled beef-teas, 
such as bovril, will drive it away if followed by 
a glass of pure water. 

As to the bicycle, it isn’t a lady’s machine 
at all. The light well-made tricycle has ad¬ 
vantages that quite counterbalance any it 
may possess, and on a tricycle you can dress 
like a lady versus a mountebank. 

But it is time I spoke of some other 
pastime. 

2. Golf .—What say you to this most in¬ 
sinuating game ? It is not because I am a 
Scot that I recommend it. Indeed, some of 
the English links nowadays are as good as the 
Scottish, and the members of the clubs that 
play quite as enthusiastic. It takes some 
considerable time to become a good golf 
player, but the game does really grow on you 
wonderfully if you practice well. Have you a 
lady companion ; if so, you hardly need go to 
the expense of having a caddie for every-day 
practice. For this pastime you need to be 
well-booted or shod, and your garments 
should accord with the season of the year. 
Scotch tweed is best for either winter or 
summer, and as to the head-dress, what is the 
matter with the Tam o’ Shanter ? A better 
head-dress for golf, except on very sunny day's, 
would be what Scotsmen call the"“ the cockit 
bonnet ” or Glengarry. An arrow, thistle, 
golf club or anchor might be worn at the left 
side of it on a ribbon, and it suits nearly every 
style of youthful beauty and enhances most. 
The Tam o’ Shanter I don’t want to run 
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down, though, in the nortli of Scotland it is 
looked upon more as an old man’s bonnet than 
anything else. Well, if you do take up golf, 
pray do so with a will. You will be well re¬ 
warded. It affords plenty of good exercise, 
fresh air, sufficient excitement and enough 
calmativeness to cause you to forget every 
worldly care and worry. Golf as a cure for 
sleeplessness I frequently recommend. It is 
ten times better than poisonous and dangerous 
sleeping-draughts. 

3. Cricket may be recommended for large 
families. I do not believe in girls and boys 
playing the game indiscriminately. However, 
it might be introduced with advantage in 
large schools. It is excellent exercise, only 
you can’t take it by yourself, and at the best 
there is a good deal of standing about and 
waiting, during which one is apt to catch 
cold. 

4. Lawn tennis, although one of the sports 
and recreations I have written a long treatise 
upon in Cassell's Book of the Household , I 
was never very much struck with as a health 
restorative. You do not play constantly, and 
so are apt to catch colds and rheums. There 
is much good to be said for it nevertheless, 
and as a health pastime it is infinitely to be 
preferred to the ridiculous old game of croquet. 
I have heard this was coming in fashion again. 
My advice to you, girls, is this : don’t take 
up with the game till you are forty, and— 
don’t then. 

5. Walking. —I have spoken so much and 
so often concerning this that I need add but 
little, except to remind you that it is no good 
unless gone into with spirit; unless you take 
long earnest walks, preferably with a purpose 
such as the study of botany, or making a 
collection of wild flowers, or sketching in 


summer; that you must dress lightly and 
warmly, and wear stout shoes—not necessarily 
heavy—that will not pinch. N.B.—A good 
walking shoe should have a soft pliable upper 
and a broad strongish sole with plenty of steel 
tacks or even a plate to protect the part you 
wear most. Walking exercise must be taken 
with great regularity day after day, and in 
this a spurt is now and then permissible ; it 
does not hurt the heart so much as spurting 
on the cycle, or in a boat does. 

6. Boating. —Oh yes, very good indeed if it 
can be taken regularly, or boating might be 
taken one day and walking the next. Learn 
to row neatly and to keep good time. Have 
an extra garment to wear when it gets a bit 
chilly. A Shetland wool light comforter will 
be found invaluable on the river or sea. In 
rowing the strongest girl should be stroke, the 
weakest bow or coxswain. It may seem un¬ 
necessary to tell you this, but we constantly 
see mistakes made in this way. Rowing 
expands the muscles of the chest, and arms, 
and neck, and also helps the lungs if you do 
not spurt. Always take some tiffin with you 
when going for a good long row, because you 
are apt to be hungry. Don’t forget a bottle 
of milk and one of water with fruit also. So 
shall you gain health and strength. 

7. Talking of boating naturally leads me to 
think of fishmg. I have been all my life an 
enthusiastic fisherman. I began, you know, 
with tadpoles and minnows, got promoted to 
trout and salmon, then to sea-fishing around 
our shores, and finally to bonito, dolphins, 
sharks and whales. Of course my readers 
know that some of these are not fish, but they 
call it fishing, and if your boat were attached 
to a whale that was towing you through the 
sea at the rate of twenty miles an hour, with a 


wall of green water rising a yard above your 
bows on each side, I believe you would think 
it reasonably exciting, and wonder where you 
were going to land, up in the sky or under the 
ice. Well, fishing is such a big subject and 
my heart is so much in it that I must leave it 
for some future paper if our Editor wills. 
Meanwhile let me tell you that ordinary river 
or lake fishing gives one abundance of exercise 
and fresh air, and that it is in my opinion the 
most calmative of all pastimes. 

8. Gardening. —This is the last health 
pastime I shall speak about to-day; it is 
within the reach of so many girls ; it is so 
interesting, instructive, so bracing and calma¬ 
tive that the wonder is, more of our readers 
do not go in for it. It is like playing the 
fiddle too in one sense, no matter how clever you 
are there is always something more to learn. 

I would advise girls who can, to take up 
with the combined flow r er and cottage garden. 
This is more interesting than flowers alone. 
You do not require many tools to begin with, 
say, a light spade, an ordinary hoe and a push 
or Dutch hoe, a tiny garden rake and a digger, 
a garden fork, and a tiny forklet for your 
flower beds. 

You must have a hand-book ; there are many 
good and cheap ones, and you ought to take 
a gardening paper, most of the articles in these 
can be relied on. You may ask questions of 
gardeners if you have a chance, but some of 
these men are old-fashioned and faddy, and 
there are great differences in taste even in 
gardening. My rules are, perfect cleanliness 
and tidiness, constant attention, constant war 
upon weeds, plenty of nutrient material, and 
no over-crowding. If you over-crowd or 
over-shadow’’ then everything comes up spindly, 
weak and worthless. 
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Ml here can be no doubt that the book 


lying before me is a genuine antique. 
The vellum binding is stained, soiled and worm- 
eaten, and the leaves are of rough brownish 
paper, written over in pale, faded ink, and 
evidently by six or eight different hands, some 
neat and clerkly, some scrawling and illegible, 
and the spelling of most of the recipes looking 
most quaint to our eyes. 

It is a large square book, and has been 
rather badly treated, for leaves are torn out, 


and children have scribbled their names, and 
made rough attempts at drawings on all the 
blank pages, but there are still more than two 
hundred and fifty manuscript recipes for 
all manner of home-brewed nostrums, and 
elaborate eatables. 

The first page is torn out, so we do not 
know to wffiom it originally belonged. The 
earliest date given in it is that of a business 
receipt. “ Re’cd April ye 3. 1718 of Dame 
Ballard o. o.” That transaction took 
place in the reign of George I., our Queen’s 
great, great, great-grandfather, and it is 
evidently by no means the oldest entry in the 
book, which has been judged to be probably 
two hundred years old. 

It seems to have belonged to some lady of 
rank, as one heading is, “ My sister, Lady 
Wrights recipe for tarts,” and others were given 
by “Lord Chesterfield,” “Lady Musgrave,” 
“ Lady Digby,” Lady Cavendish,” and “ Mrs. 
Penelopy Barkleye; ” but the name most 
frequently scribbled by children is Bowater, 
“John Edward Bowater,” “ Maria Bowater,” 
and “ Sarah Old,” and in a well-formed hand 
there is a pencil note to “Mrs. Old,” as 
follows :— 

“Will you, my dear good Mama, come and 
see me to-morrow, and in return will do myself 
the pleasure to drink tea at your house. John 
Bowater. Friday evening, 19th March, 1786.” 
The said John having apparently stepped in 
to see his “ dear good” mother—or mother-in- 
law, the name being different—and finding her 
absent, for lack of a sheet of paper, scribbled 
his message on the blank page of her cookery- 
book. How strange that so trivial an invita¬ 
tion should be still there after more than a 
century has past, when the actors have been so 


long dead, and forgotten. The book has been 
for more than ninety years in the writer’s 
family. 

In 1801 my great-grandfather took a house 
in the little town of Reigate from a family 
named Bowater, and we suppose- that this old 
book was left behind by them as rubbish, and 
w’as laid away and forgotten, till it turned up 
a few years ago to be welcomed and kept as a 
valuable curiosity. 

Some of the medicinal recipes are most 
extraordinary. Those for food are not so 
strange, but very extravagant to our modern 
ideas, dealing largely in “quarts of cream,” 
“the yolks of fifteen eggs,” and a whole 
pound of fresh butter as one ingredient of an 
elaborate sw r eet sauce for a pudding. 

We wall quote some of the medical prescrip¬ 
tions first, but some are really not fit to print, 
and are enough to make one feel thankful one 
did not live in those days to be dosed with 
such repulsive messes. 

“ For a Pin , or anything that sticks i?i the 
Th?‘oat. —Take a thimbleful and a half of 
gunpowder, put it in a spoon. Wett it with 
a little beer, or butter, stir it, and put it down 
the throat with a little beer after it.” 

We have more faith in the nursery prescrip¬ 
tion of a hard crust to remove a fish bone than 
in gunpowder cold. 

“ Hutericall Water to suppress Vapours .— 
Take three quarts of canarie sack, and three 
very great handfulls of rew, two very great 
handbills of Mother Time, one ounce of single 
piony seeds, the rinde of orang, a dram of 
camplier. You must shred your harbs, and 
braise your seeds, and slice your orang rinde, 
and put them all into your sack for a day 
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or two, shaking them togeather being close 
stopped, pass up your still, and draw it off with 
a pritty quick and certain tier. ’ 

The “ still room ” was an institution in great 
houses in those days, and the faith in the 
vertues of waters distilled from most incon¬ 
gruous mixtures was firm. 

“ A restorative water for a consumption or any 
decaying weakness,” contains fifteen ingredi¬ 
ents to be distilled together including milk, 
udne, a young cock, raisins of the sun, dates, 
conserve of roses, cinnamon, coltsfoot, and 
maiden-hair. 

“ A Cure for ye Dropsy .—Take sixteen 
large nutmegs, eleven spoonfuls of Broon 
ashes, dried in an oven; an ounce and a half 
of mustard seed braised; an handfull of horse 
radish scraped ; all to be put in a gallon of 
strong mountain wine and stand three or four 
clays ; then a gill or half a pint to be drunk 
fastin every morning, and to fast an hour or 
two after it.” 

A remarkable instance of ye good effects of 
this remedy is one who was given over by all 
his friends, and physicians, and his legs were 
soe swell’d, and insensible as not to feel any 
pain when put into a kettle of boiling water, 
but upon taking the above medicine was cured 
in a few weeks to the surprise of all his 
acquaintance. 

“ A Receipt , through Mercy to cure all gouts 
in one night .—Take half a pint of strongest 
ale yeast, as much of ye soot of a baker’s 
chimney yt burnes onely wood finely cifted 
and scired. Mix these very well together 
with ye white of five or six new laid eggs. 
Then cut two soles out of ye coarsest brown 
paper can be gotten even with ye length and 
breadth of ye feet of ye party afflicted. Binde 
them gently with a broad woolen binder to ye 
soles of ye feete, when ye party goes to bed, 
and by ye blessing of God ye will be cured 
before ye morning as many have lately been. 
Probatum.” 

The mixture was probably to be spread on 
the feet as plasters, but that item the writer 
leaves out. Another omission in a recipe 
signed in full, “Annabella Bayly,” might 
have had serious, or even fatal consequences, 
for no quantity is given, the wordiug being 
simply as follows : “ For ye chin coff. Viteral 
dropd upon lumb shugar ! ” 

There is a long recipe for, “The Greater 
Palsy Water,” containing thirty-four different 
ingredients, which were to be soaked, and 
stewed, and distilled and re-distilled in the 
most elaborate fashion. It includes lavender, 
rosemary, Aqua vitae, malmsey wine, borrage, 
bugloss, cowslips, peony seeds, mace, nutmeg, 
aloes, “Ambergreese and prepared pearl,” 
musk, saffron, red roses, &c., and winds up 
with this panegyric: “ This water is of ex¬ 
ceeding virtue in all surrounding, in weakness 
of heart, and decaying of spirits. It is of 
great virtue in all appoplexies, palsy, epi- 
lepsey, also in all pains of the joints coming 
of cold, in all bruises outwardly bathed. Its 
virtues are more than man would conceive. 
It strengtheneth and comforteth all animall, 
vitall, and natural spirits, and cleareth the 
external senses, strengtheneth the memory, 
restoreth lost appetite, all weakness of the 
stomach. It taketh away giddyness. of the 
head, helpeth lost hearing, and can be no 
better remedy in palseys, helpeth lost speech, 
and cold dispositions of the liver. In sum, 
none can express sufficiently, the virtues of 
this incomparable water.” 

This simple faith that anything elaborate 
must be good for any ill that flesh is heir to, 
is very amusing. If one ingredient fails to 


cure, some other surely would ! Several oint¬ 
ments and salves are frankly declared to be 
“good for any ache or pain,” and the same 
lotion is recommended for “ sore eyes, or a 
cancer.” 

Here is a cruel recipe. 

“ To make Swallow Water. —Take forty or 
fifty swallows when they are ready to "fly, 
bruise them in a morter to pop, (pulp ?) fea¬ 
thers and all, add to them two ounces of cas- 
torium in powder, put it into a rose still with 
three pints of the best white wine vinegar. 
Make not your fire too hot. There will be 
but a pint of the best. You may give a 
spoonful, two or three at a time with sugar. 

“ The Virtues .—It is veiy good for falling 
sickness, for sudden swooning, fits of the 
dead palsey, lethargy, or any distemper pro¬ 
ceeding from the head. It comforteth the 
brain, is good for those that are distracted, 
and in greatest extremities of sickness one of 
the best things to be administered.” This is 
signed, “The Lady Newton.” 

Another recipe is for swallow oil, in which 
the unhappy little birds are to be pounded with 
rosemary and strawberry leaves, fried in May 
butter, and strained for ointment. Such un¬ 
fortunate “small deer” form the basis of a 
good many nostrums. 

“ To take away Corns. —After the corn is 
well cut, drop upon the place one or two 
drops of the water of a black snail, which will 
come from her if you prick her with a pin or 
needle.” 

The following is inserted between “ Crust 
for tarts,” and “pickled sturgeon,” but one 
cannot believe that it was prepared as an 
ordinary article of food, although no ailments 
arc mentioned as being cured by it. 

“ Viper Jelley. —One quarter of a pound of 
hartshorne, one viper boiled in three quarts of 
water till it comes to one quart, let it stand 
till next day. Then to be made as other 
jelley is made.” 

“ To cl ease a Foul Sore. —Kill a great toad, 
and let it hang in the sun to drye, and when 
it is hard as a stick, let it be beaten to powder, 
bones and all, so small as may be. Cast that 
powder on the sore, and let it lie three or four 
days, then wipe out the dead flesh, and the 
sore will heal easily.” 

This last is about the most horrible recipe 
in the book, being far more likely, according 
to modern knowledge, to cause blood-poisoning 
than to heal a wound. 

Most of the medicinal ideas are strangely 
unscientific. Here is a test, “How to know 
the King’s Evil. Take a ground worm alive, 
and lay it on the swelling, or sore, and cover 
it with a leaf. If it be the King’s Evil, he 
will turn into earth ; if it be not he will re¬ 
main whole and sound.” Then follows an 
elaborate recipe for a salve of red lead, bee’s 
wax, and burgandy pitch to be used as a 
remedy. 

Patients used to be taken to the reigning 
sovereign to be “ touched for the King’s 
Evil.” The last king who went through the 
ceremony was James II., but as a physician 
tells me that the disease so called, was the 
deep-seated constitutional one of scrofula, it is 
hard to believe that either earth-worm, salve, 
or royal touch could have much effect upon it. 

The most oddly spelled recipe in the book 
is “ Mrs. Hopkines Surfet Pope Water.” 

“ Take 2 pound of raisins of ye Sun Stoned 

2 ounses of brown Sugar Candy beaten 2 of 
liquorish Slised 2 ounses of aniseed brused 

3 penny worth of Saffron 3 Gallons of Red 
Poppies put all in to a Gallon of Brandy Stir 
ym once a day for three weakes and yn strain 


ym out and keepe it for your age you may if 
you please Still ye leaves and seeds putting 
in some grounds of strong bear it will be a 
prity cordiel water to give poor people yt 
have coulds or a Surfit or Agtiesh.” 

This is evidently the production of some 
worthy dame, perfectly innocent of the art of 
punctuation, and having, like Mrs. John 
Gilpin, “ a frugal mind,” she liked to comfort 
the poor at small expense with a “ prity 
cordiel” compounded from the refuse of her 
costly one. 

“ The only Re ct against the plague.”— 
Take 3 pints of muscadine, and boil there¬ 
in a handful of sage, and a handful of rue, 
until a pint be wasted, then strain it, and 
set it on the fire again, then put thereto a 
pennyworth of long pepper, half an oz. of 
nutmegs all beaten together, then let it boil 
a little and put thereto three pennyworth of 
treacle, and a quarten of the best angelica 
water you can get. 

“Keep this as your life above all worldly 
treasure, and take of it always warm both 
morning and evening a spoonful; or two if 
you be already infected, and sweat thereon. 
In all the plague time, under God, trust to 
this, for there was neither man woman nor 
child by this deceived. This is not only for 
the common plague, but for small pox, measles, 
surfeits and divers other diseases.” 

In a very cramped, and illegible hand is 
written the following :— 

“ if bein coach Sick to prayvent it take a 
sheete of writing papper, and duble it, and put 
it down your stoummacli nexte you and it 
seldom fails.” 

One recipe begins, “Take a quart of a red 
cow’s milk,” and another for broth, “ Take a 
good sixpenny cock chicken.” How amazed 
a modern poulterer would be at the request 
for a good sixpenny chicken ! 

The effect of the following must have been 
cure by counter-irritation if the ants were 
left in. 

“ Mrs. Archers re ct for the falling sickness.” 

“ Take an ant hill yt has thyme on it, and 
let ye thyme side be laid to ye stomach ; lay 
on fresh every morning for three weeks, and 
take bittany with everything you eat and 
drink for three weeks.” 

There are numbers of recipes for cowslip 
wine, clary wine, wine from the sap of birch 
trees “ as made in Sussex; ” one “ To make 
Harbe soop,” very much like a modem 
vegetarian dish. Almond cheese cakes, 
“oringe loves,” (cakes strongly flavoured 
with orange peel), and such a lavish use of 
lemons, citron, cinnamon, almonds, saffron, 

“ ambergreese, perfumed plums, and duble 
refined shugar” that it plainly shows that the 
book belonged to a family in affluent circum¬ 
stances, such luxuries being so much more 
costly in the olden time. 

There is one recipe neatly written in pencil 
which must have been put in for a joke. 

“ To make boys good. —Take a twig out of 
a large birch broom, and soak it in salt and 
water and apply it with great force.” 

This, like the rest of the book, has come to 
be considered an old-fashioned and obsolete 
method. 

There may be much to lament in the time 
in which we live, but the more I study the 
history of the times that are past, I feel in¬ 
clined to say to those who sigh for the “ good 
old times,” in the words of the wise king, 
“ Wherefore sayest thou that the old times 
were better than these, for thou dost not en¬ 
quire wisely concerning this.” 

Maud Morrison. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Meta.— “It might have been I ” is not incorrect, but 
in point of fact “ me ” is more generally used, but 
is not right in most instances. 

A Mother ofTen. —i. “Samuel Smith, Esq.,”is the 
general style of address for every gentleman, and it 
is better to err on the side of kindness, than to vex 
anyone by not using it in their case. Tradesmen 
in actual business are addressed as “ Air. John 
Smith,” or “ Alessrs. Smith & Co.”—2. Your last 
question is too difficult! 

Cornflower and Others. — The poems are not 
original nor promising. 

A Seventh Daughter. — To press seaweed, see 
“ G. O. P.” vol. xi., No. 558, Sept. 6th. 1890. Pass 
the seaweed through a solution of gum-water, and 
while in the bath and its fronds are extended, take 
it up by inserting a piece of writing-paper under¬ 
neath it and arrange it with a pin, so that it may 
be fully extended. 

Krikky.—W hy do } r ou wish to correspond with a 
man who is engaged to another woman ? We have 
a simple Christian rule at hand for all such ques¬ 
tions, “ Do as you would be done by.” In addition 
to this there is the further instruction, to “ avoid 
all appearance of evil.” . 

Chummie. —A skull is frequently used as an emblem 
or token of mortality, and as such it is put into 
pictures of saints by the old painters. 

Shop-Assistant. —The institution of the Saturday 
half-holiday had no Jewish origin whatever. It is 
a very ancient ordinance, for King Edgar (a.d. 958) 
commanded that all work outside the homestead 
should cease on Saturday at noon, and not be 
resumed till daylight on the following Alonday. 
The object was to enable all household work to be 
done before Sunday, and that so the Sunday should 
be left free. This was enforced by a law of King 
Canute, which has never been repealed, and runs 
thus, “ Let every Sunday’s feast be held from Satur¬ 
day noon to Alonday’s dawn.” 

Nan. —A letter properly directed, and with the initial 
letters of the district for which it is designed, should 
be delivered within a period of from two to four 
hours after their reception in a letter-box (or pillar- 
post). There are twelve deliveries daily in the 
“E.C.” district, and from six to eleven in the 
others. 

Letitia. —The property of women usually consists in 
money in the funds, companies, railroads, mort¬ 
gages, and ground-rents, as landed estates are 
usually left to sons who carry down the family 
name with the property. Nevertheless, it was cal¬ 
culated some four or five years ago that, including 
very small properties, there were some 31,806 women 
owning land in England and Wales. 


Sylvia— Camphorated chalk is the simplest thing to 
whiten the teeth. Letnon-juice takes out stains of 
ink, and softens the skin. Alany people always 
keep a half of a lemon on the washing-stand. 
Glycerine does not suit all skins, and is said to 
make them yellow. Use it diluted, with the same 
amount of water well mixed with it. 

AIary. —Firms buying waste-paper always advertise 
in the daily newspapers. 

Authoress. —This is a subject which can be dis¬ 
cussed between you and your publisher when you 
have found one. 

C. C.—Read the article by “Afcdicus” (vol. xv. 
Oct. 28th, 1893) on the subject. 

AIarion and Eduff. —1. The mouth should be opened 
as straight as possible, not sideways, for singing. 
It is well to practice before a glass.—2. July 9th, 
1880, was a Friday. 

Sophie de Relliz (Austria). — July 29th, 1880, was a 
Thursday ; Alay 16th, 1879, was a Friday. 

Despair and Rose. —Read the articles by “ Aledi- 
cus ” on the skin, etc., in vol. xii., No. 562, Oct. 
1890; vol. xiii., No. 652, June 1892 ; vol. xiv., No. 
707, July 1893. ^ 

Birdie.— Ask for information at your nearest post 
office. 

Narcissus. —Spinal curvature, if very slight, can be 
concealed by the dress. It does not appear to 
affect the health, unless it become lateral, that is, 
that a second and reverse curve should come in the 
spine forming the shape of an “ S.” With care 
this may be avoided. With regard to your second 
question, you can mention it or not as you wish. 

Incognita. —Nov. 21st, 1873, was a Friday; Aug. 
16th, 1875, was a Tuesday; Oct. 12th, 1877, was a 
Friday; June 1st, 1880, was a Tuesday; Oct. 20th, 
1883, was a Saturday. We have answered all your 
questions on dates, as you say you are one of our 
“ very old girls,” and an early subscriber ; but you 
were rather unmerciful! 

A Repentant One. —You might write a note, and 
say you regret your conduct, and then try to forget 
it all, as vexing yourself about the past is a waste 
of time. The true test of a repentant soul is the 
doing better now, and you need every moment 
for that. 

B. A.—A man who asked you to elope, you being 
only seventeen and he thirty-three, is not a good, 
nor an honest man, and if you do not like him, ask 
your mother to help you in bringing your engage¬ 
ment to an end, and tell him he has forfeited your 
respect. 

Cast Down must wait for events. Any assistance 
on your part might be misunderstood, and ruin 
your happiness in the future. Wait to be asked. 

Scotland.— We cannot say whether “ My Lady Alar- 
jorie ” will be published in separate form. 


La Belgique, A Violet, and Others.—W e repeat 
our directions for making “pot-pourri ” once more. 
Take rose-leaves (petals), lavender flowers, orris- 
root, jessamin flowers, pimento musk, raspings of 
sandal-wood, cloves, etc. (or some of these), mix 
them together with salt in a vase with a perforated 
lid, and the sweet scent will then be diffused in the 
room. There is another adaptation of the name, 
by which an excellent dish for the table is known. 
Instead of sweet-scented flowers, the ingredients 
consist of different kinds of meat and vegetables, 
peas and others, much like the “hotch-potch” of 
Scotland, and the “ olla podrida ” of Spain. A 
third adaptation of the name is in reference to 
music, when a number of popular airs are run to¬ 
gether without any special arrangement, and so 
forming a sort of medley. “ Violet’s ” handwriting 
is very good, though not quite a “running hand ” 
as yet. 

Gypsy Tid. —July 8th, 1881, was a Friday. 

Hazel.—“ People often fail to recognise their own 
faults ” is the best, because you avoid the repetition 
involved in the other sentence—with “ one ” and 
“ one’s.” 

“Wanting to Know.”—W e can easily settle the 
question under dispute. In Abyssinia the nose of a 
snuff-taker was cut off; and the smoker forfeited 
life under King John. In Russia, till towards the 
early part of the 17th century, a smoker’s nose was 
cut off. In Alorocco the penalty was once im¬ 
prisonment and a flogging through the streets. In 
Persia it was formerly a criminal act, and also in 
early times in Turkey, where it is so popular now, 
was stigmatised as an offence punishable by the 
most barbarous of deaths. At the present time in 
Illinois it is illegal to sell or give tobacco to minors 
under sixteen, and we heartily wish our English 
boys were protected from harm b} r a similar law. 
In King James’s Counter-blaste to Tobacco , he 
stigmatises smoking as “ loathsome ” . . . “ harm¬ 
ful to the brain, ana dangerous to the lungs,” etc. 

December.—W e should not advise j r ou to make such 
a purchase, unless under the advice of an ex¬ 
perienced and thoroughly reliable person who 
knows much about horses. Consult your uncle 
before doing anything or expending any money. 

Snowdrop, Queechy, A'Iabel, and Dorothy must 
consult a doctor. 

F de F. F.—We do not give addresses of this de¬ 
scription. 

A Puzzled One.—1. Amo is the Latin for “ I love.” 
The words are the declination of the present in¬ 
dicative of that verb.—2. Of “ scarf,” singular, the 
plural is “ scarves.” 

Once Loved.—Y ou could obtain the information at 
the War Office, or through the “ Lost and Found ” 
column of The People. 

Jex Nemo.—I f you be really endowed with true 
genius, you will not be discouraged; for that, as 
defined by a celebrated man, “consists in the 
infinite capacity for taking pains.” Cherish all 
your highest ideals; they are often prophetic of 
some talent unborn as yet. 

Beatrina.—T he “ snake bird ” belongs to the genus 
plotus. It is also called the “darter,” from its 
long, tortuous, snake-like neck. It is of the pelican 
family, and owes its second significant name to 
the way in which it darts out its long snake-like 
neck to catch its prey. The name you ascribe to 
this bird is not given in our books of reference. 
We think she has been misinformed as to the 
peculiar habits of this bird, and certainly as to its 
appearance. 

Etiquette.— 1. It depends on which sends the Christ¬ 
mas cards. Were it the husband, he would put 
his wife’s name before his own, just as men, when 
they make a speech, always say “ ladies and gentle¬ 
men.” But it is not usual for men to send Christ¬ 
mas cards ; it is the wife who performs that little 
act of friendly remembrance, and she would natur¬ 
ally write, “ With Air. and Airs. So-and-So’s,” etc. 

1 —2. In early Christian times boxes were placed in 

1 churches for the collection of alms on Christmas 

I Day, and the contents were distributed the next 
day, which acquired the name of “ Boxing Day,” 

; and the alms were called “ doles of the Christmas- 
box,” or “ the box-money.” An abuse follow r ed in 
later times, when apprentices carried a box round 
to beg for gifts of their master’s customers. Since 
1836 this somewhat degrading species of beggary 
has been dying out. 

AIodest Twenty.—T he dyer to whom you go would 
be the best judge of the right colour. 

A West Country AIaid.— 1. Alay 10th, 1879, was a 
Saturday.—2. We are very glad to hear your story, 
and hope you will be constant and faithful in well¬ 
doing. 

Catherine F. AIinaawarra.—Y ou will find the ad¬ 
dress quite full enough if you write to it. The 
House of Education, Ambleside, is quite enough. 
There is only one place of the name in England. 

Ayala At ay.—W e really think that the strange idea 
you express must have been entirely “ evolved out 
of your inner consciousness.” We never before 
heard it suggested that there was any impropriety 
in corresponding with a friend on account of either 
being “in mourning.” You also inquire “How 
long may such correspondence continue?” As 
long as you both may live, if agreeable to both 
parties. We have not tried the experiment of in¬ 
serting a pin in smelling-salts. 

AIarguerita.— Dec. 25th, 1840, was a Friday. 
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Laurence was 
one of the girls 
at Vitrie’s 
studio. 

A little, pale 
thing, with 
dark, wistful 
eyes, and hair 
that hung like 
a dusky cloud 
over a broad 
white brow. 

No one 
knew much 
about her pri¬ 
vate life. She 
gave her ad¬ 
dress at 9 
Ayner’s Street, 
but she made 
few friends, 
none intimate 
enough to visit 
her. 

Vitrie was 
always fond 
o f h er. He 
treated most of 
his pupils with 
a sort of con- 
temptuous 
pity, and scoffed at their work in such a way, 
that the feeble were soon disheartened, and only 
the strong and persevering remained. 

Vitrie’s studio was a good example of the 
“ survival of the fittest.” He was apt to be 
hard, and sometimes almost cruel. 

“ You cannot paint—you will never paint,” 
he would say briefly, to some anxious girl, who 
had though! she had a great gift that way. 
Vitrie spoke the bare unvarnished truth. But 
Alison he always treated with respect, and, as 
far as in him lay, with gentleness. 

“ She has genius,” he would sometimes say, 
as he stood over her, watching her work. 

Little, and delicate as she looked, she came 
to the studio in all weathers, and stood for 
hours, painting at her easel, in perfect silence : 
painting not only with hands and eyes, but 
with all her soul. Now and then, Vitrie 
would ask her if she were not tired, and push 
a chair towards her, and then she always 
looked at him gratefully, with her sad, dark 
eyes, and that little, faint shadow of a smile 
she kept for him alone, and said, “ No, thank 
you.” 

Vitrie got into the way of seeing her home 
in the evenings; he said the streets through 
which she had to pass were not fit for a young 
girl to walk down alone late in the day ; but he 
always left her at the door of No. 9 ; and she 
never asked him in. 


One snowy night in December, when the 
short day’s work was over, Vitrie was sitting 
at ease in his little smoking-room ; he lived in 
rooms opening out of the studio, attended by 
an elderly housekeeper, who cooked, and did 
the housework for him. 

He heard light, hurried steps coming across 
the studio, and a knock came at his door. 

“ Come in,” he said, and there stood before 
him the little figure of his favourite pupil, her 
eyes fixed on him with an expression of terror 
and misery he could not bear to see. He 
threw down his cigar, and sprang up. 

“ Mr. Vitrie,” she said in a low tone, and 
quickly, “ I have come to say * Good-bye.’ I 
am leaving London to-night—for years—per¬ 
haps for always, and I could not go without 

seeing you again-” She broke down, and 

Vitrie strode towards her, and seized her 
hands. 

“ What is the reason ? ” he demanded 
roughly. 

“I cannot tell—I promised”—gasped the 
poor girl. 

“ My little one,” Vitrie’s voice was low and 
pleading now. “ My best pupil—you will not 
leave me like this—you are in trouble—I am 
your friend—tell me.” 

“No, no. Oh, Mr. Vitrie, let me go—say 
‘ Good-bye! ’” 

“ My darling, how can I ? Don’t you know 
—have you never known that I love you—you, 
yourself, apart from your work, ever since you 
came to the studio. I think you bewitched 
me with your quiet, gentle ways, and your 
courage and perseverance. Alison, trust me, 
I love you—tell me what this means.” 

“You love me?” she said softly, “oh, 
thank God—I never thought—I never dared 
to dream—if you love me, then let me go—if 
you love me.” 

Vitrie freed her and stood watching, as if 
turned to stone, as she went out into the 
winter’s night without once glancing back. 

Next morning early Vitrie called at 9 
Ayner’s Street, and learnt from the voluble 
landlady, that Miss Laurence bad lived there 
with a drunken old father, and that last night 
they had both left secretly, but the week’s 
rent had been found on the table; and the 
police had been inquiring after Mr. Laurence, 
but he had left no trace of his destination. 
More than this Vitrie could not find out. 
But he understood enough. Pie knew that 
Alison was a girl who would be likely to 
cleave to her father in his disgrace and 
misery, and fly with him, striving always to 
protect him, and keep him from falling lower. 

Then Vitrie went back to the studio to 
work as usual, but there was something in 
his face that morning that made the usually 
noisy young pupils as quiet as if a sudden 


death had occurred amongst them. As the 
morning wore on, and the easel of the mas¬ 
ter’s favourite pupil stood with the unfinished 
painting, and no little figure hard at work 
there, the students began to whisper amongst 
themselves, and Vitrie caught the words, 
“Miss Laurence.” Then he spoke, low, 
but so that all could hear him. “Miss 
Laurence is gone,” he said. 

“ Gone ! ” reiterated the students, “ gone 
for good ? ” 

“For good,” Vitrie answered, and none 
durst ask another question. 

Pie went the round of his pupils as usual, 
but he never once glanced at the silent easel 
with the unfinished painting. 

Only in the evening, when all had gone, 
and twilight was creeping on, one of the 
students came back to fetch some forgotten 
gloves, and there saw Vitrie standing in the 
dim solitude, his head bent on his arms which 
were clasping the deserted easel. 

Whereupon that student crept away in 

reverent silence, and in tears. 

* * * * 

It was a December evening three years 
later. Work was over, the students gone, 

and dusky twilight lay on the studio, making 
the easels, and lay figures, and draperies, and 
quaint pots and jars look dim and strange. 
Vitrie sighed, as he cast a glance round the 
deserted studio. 

He looked older and sadder than formerly, 
and his hair was getting very grey. 

Suddenly there was a knock, and the great 
door opened, and he could discern in the 
dimness a little well-remembered figure; the 
pale clear face raised towards him with great, 
dark eyes fixed on him, half frightened, half 
longing. 

“Mr. Vitrie,” said a clear girl’s voice, 
“ I have come back to explain, but perhaps ” 
—with a piteous break in the voice, for Vitrie 
gazed speechless as at a ghost, “you have 
forgotten about me—it is long ago, I 
know-” 

“ Forgotten ! ” cried the painter fiercely, 
and then the little figure was clasped in his 
arms, and nestled to his heart. 

“ It was my father,” she said at last, “ he 
was getting old, I could not leave him in his 
trouble—he had no one but me—but he did 
very wrong, I will tell you—but you must not 
be hard on him, he is dead-” 

“ My little one, my little lost bird, come 
back to me,” said Vitrie, in a voice none of 
the students would have recognised, it was so 
thrilling and tender. 

“You need not explain if it hurts you; I 
know a little, I can guess the rest, and you 
have come home—I am satisfied.” 

Vanda. 


LIVING IN LODGINGS. 

By JOSEPHA CRANE. 


PART I. 

That the young and unprotected female 
should live in lodgings by herself at first sight 
seems very unsuitable. Mrs. Grundy says 
emphatically that it can’t be done, but ne¬ 
cessity, which knows no law, is often obliged 
flatly to contradict her. There are very many 
reasons why this should be the case, though I 
am not prepared to enumerate all of them, 
simply because those reasons vary according 
to different circumstances. However, I will 
touch upon a few which determine a girl to 
take this course. 

In these enlightened days, most girls want 


to work, girls at least who have any “ grit,” 
as our American cousins would say, in them, 
and whether it be philanthropy, art, or the 
purpose of earning money, which makes 
them take wing from the old nest, or whether 
they are practically alone in the world and 
have no nest to leave, it matters little—the 
result is pretty much the same. Towns, 
usually big ones like London, etc., are 
constantly the centres of attraction to them, 
simply because there the ways and means for 
attaining their desire are easy, and training in 
all kind of arts and crafts is to be had cheaply. 

The girl who thus launches forth into the 
world may not be or desire to be affiliated in 


any way with any community of workers, 
under whose roof she could shelter herself. A 
flat may possess no charms for her, and if her 
purse is small, she may not be able to meet 
the expenses of a good boarding-house. A 
cheap one she shudders from, as also she does 
the idea of “ boarding ” with an impecunious 
family, where, if she be hungry, a second 
helping will be regarded as greediness, and the 
shifts and the contrivances to make ends meet 
cause her constant vexation. 

Another reason—she wants liberty. This 
girl is by no means fast, or advanced, as to 
the position of women, but she wishes for 
freedom which cannot so well be obtained 






unless she live alone. By this I mean a 
freedom which is natural and right, and to 
some people a very necessity. 

In a boarding-house or family, for instance, 
unless able to pay for a private sitting-room, 
it is well-nigh impossible to see friends who 
come to visit her and not the people with whom 
she is boarding. Or, she may have to see 
people on business connected with her work, 
and not be able to do so in the privacy which 
is desirable and sometimes absolutely necessary. 
Consequently for these or other reasons, the 
girl I have in my mind decides to take lodgings 
simple or grand, according to her means. 

Now to this young damsel, or others who 
may desire to do the like, I offer a few’words 
of advice, drawn from the wells of experience, 
and likely to be of use possibly to some who 
are either reckless and foolhardy, or nervous and 
J;imid, or—there is the third class—ignorant, 
and consequently, often inevitably, foolish. 

As the body ranks second to the soul, I will 
here touch upon the moral aspect of the 
question, supposing my girl to live from 
choice or necessity alone in lodgings, I will 
say in or near a big town—London for 
example. If you are alone and desire to 
maintain your self-respect, and to live sans 
peur et sans repi'oche , you must have some 
common-sense and use it. The latter will 
guide you in the choice of rooms to secure a 
thoroughly respectable house. Now I do not 
wish to alarm you needlessly, but I do desire 
to warn you, and in all cases—I make no 
exception—you should ascertain the character 
of the owners, and make sure if there are 
many lodgers and of what kind they are. A 
girl ignorant of London might find herself in 
very objectionable quarters, did she not make 
due inquiries of the kind. If there are several 
or any gentlemen-lodgers besides yourself, it 
would be better for you to look for rooms 
where there were only ladies, or married 
couples, etc. Should you, however, be obliged 
to live in a house where there are gentlemen 
lodging as well, beyond a slight bow of 
acknowledgment if they open a door for you 
or render any passing act of courtesy, it is 
better for you to have absolutely nothing to 
say to them. And—though I don’t want you 
to be prudish or silly, unless burglars are 
burgling, or the house is on fire, or something 
equally out of the common way happens—you 
should never go to their sitting-room or permit 
them to come to yours. If pretexts are made of 
bringing up a letter, etc., etc., you can simply 
and politely show that you do not encourage 
such attentions if they necessitate coming to 
your door. 

Living alone you are bound to be more than 
ever careful even about these apparently minor 
matters, and not from thoughtlessness be 
among those whom I have classed as the 
ignorant and foolish. Those who are reckless 
and foolhardy, just take any rooms haphazard 
without stopping to inquire into the matters 
mentioned above, and the neglect of this pre¬ 
caution often causes them to suffer annoyance, 
in the long run, to say the least of it. 

To the nervous and timid girl, however, 
with whose fears I have deep sympathy, I 
would say, that, given the fact that you choose 
your rooms carefully and are in a quiet house, 
there is nothing to alarm you. Take care of 
3 r ourself and you will be safe, and if you are 
quiet and sensible you will be as much 
protected by your own dignity as if you were 
under the wing of the best Mrs. Grundy ever 
known as chaperon. Unless it be your 
relations, do not have gentlemen-visitors at all. 
If your business, as in some cases is likely, 
necessitates your having to interview men, it is 
better for you to go to their office or studio, 
and if they come to you, to ensure the visit 
taking place in the day-time. 

Now as to the actual circumstances of your 
living alone. There are advantages and there 
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are drawbacks. The advantages :—You can 
study better, and give yourself up to your work 
more fully than if you are obliged to consider 
others, their hours and their company. 

You can—if economy is an object—econo¬ 
mise in many ways, quite impracticable under 
other circumstances ; you can see your friends 
with more facility than you could if obliged 
always to see them in the presence of others; 
for, in the natural course of things you cannot 
have any but your very intimes in your 
bedrooms. 

The drawbacks:—Well, there are very many. 
But they need not dismay the timid, nor 
frighten the nervous. “ Forewarned,” as you 
know, is “ forearmed,” and as a sensible girl, 
you won’t take a discount off the advantages 
of your solitary life, if I as your friend point 
out its snares. 

In living alone you are your own mistress. 
True, you have to be guided by the will or 
caprice of the landlady who legislates for you, 
when it will be “ handy ” for her to give you 
your meals. And you cannot command all the 
attendance you would under other circum¬ 
stances require. But for all that you are— 
really and truly—free in a way never attainable 
elsewhere. 

So you must take care of yourself, and see 
that though that art or work for the sake of 
which you elected to live this life prospers, 
that it does not do so at the expense of your 
own higher life deteriorating. How can it do 
this ? 

In answer to that query, I would say that 
in family life there are many and various 
means by which the individual character is 
perfected, if it wills to be so, be it noted, for 
circumstances by themselves do not alter 
people for the better. Often they affect them 
for the the worse if grace be not a handmaid. 

At home, the chaff and the banter are all so 
much to the good for the rounding of angles, 
for the establishment of friendly footing, for 
the encouragement of a kind of spirit which 
discerns the playful words to mean only what 
they seem, and no more. All tricks vanish 
under fire of the close observation of quick- 
sighted brothers and sisters, who remark with 
the frankness of their kind on any such peculi¬ 
arities that they observe. And these things are 
in themselves most valuable. For when you 
“ see yourselves as ithers see you,” you are 
often astounded at the amount of light this 
imparts to you, and you often cannot get over 
the humiliating fact that you were peculiar, 
or odd, or the victim of tricks without know¬ 
ing it. 

And these tricks are not got rid of quickly. 
There are tricks of speech, bad grammar, 
ugly expressions, slip-shod English, etc., which 
all pass unnoticed—at least unremarked upon 
—unless our own kith and kin are there to 
proclaim the fact. Then there are tricks of 
manner. A girl sits down in a peculiar way 
with her skirts drawn ungracefully tight over 
her knees ; she winks and makes faces without 
being aware of so doing; she hesitates and 
stammers ; she rubs her head or pulls her nose, 
or twitches her mouth, or plays a tune with 
her fingers, or swings her foot, or picks her 
fingers, or is very absent, or interrupts talkers, 
or laughs and talks too loudly, or slams doors, 
walks noisily, or does these and a hundred 
other things without let or hindrance when 
there is no one to correct her. 

So, be on your guard. And be wary and 
not acquire one or any of the aforenamed 
tricks, or any of the many not here indicated. 

When you live alone, unless you are careful 
you are very apt to get selfish. In family life 
there are always others to be considered, and 
the verbs bear and forbear to be continually 
conjugated. But when alone there is an 
absence of all this, and there is the danger of 
being too much concentrated on No. i. Of 
course, there are the outside interests of work 
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or study, but as far as people are concerned do 
not get self-contained. If, as your circum¬ 
stances dictate, you are freed from the ties, iron 
or golden, as they may be, of home-life, yet 
try and be in touch with humanity, and 
human things. Keep your eyes open and ask 
Almighty God to let you have :— 

“ A heart at leisure from itself, 

To soothe and sympathise.” 

If you do this you will soon find something 
to do in the way of showing kindness and 
interest in your fellow-creatures. If you have 
no friends or acquaintances needing anything, 
you will, if on the look-out, find someone to be 
good to. Some poor child or servant—per¬ 
haps the maid-of-all-work in your own lodg¬ 
ings—or others to whom you can say a kind 
word, to whom you can do a kindly act, for 
Christ’s sake. 

Think of others as well as yourself, for in a 
life of solitude there is the danger of thinking 
self, and the interests surrounding self, of 
paramount importance, and letting others be, 
to a greater or lesser extent, forgotten. 

As you have to take your meals alone you 
must be careful to maintain those gentle ways 
to which you are accustomed at home. 

However poor the arrangements are, and 
simple your food, partake of it like a lady. Do 
not use your own knife in helping yourself to 
more butter, but use the butter-knife, even if 
that be not a silver, or even plated article, but 
a long steel knife, ground down to being short 
and serviceable only for butter. Sit down to 
your meals, and do not take them at intervals, 
when walking up and down the room. “ Eat 
at your own table,” says Confucius, “ as if 
you were at the table of a king.” Observe as 
much decorum before your simple meal as if 
in company, though you cannot demand as 
much, or any state. All these things will help 
you to the maintenance of that refinement which 
every good girl would desire to cultivate if she 
possess it, to acquire if she have it not. 
Another advantage is, that habit is not easily 
broken. Indeed, we all know that the old 
proverb, “Habit is second nature,” is very 
hard to break. If you, in the solitude of 
your lodgings indulge—if it be indulgence— 
in untidy ways, queer tricks and slovenly 
manners, rest assured such will follow you 
when you are away. When on a visit in a 
pleasant, well-appointed country house, or 
lunching or dining with your friends in Mayfair, 
you will, if accustomed to untidy and queer 
habits in your little lodgings, feel extremely 
self-conscious, or—and I do not know which 
extreme is the worst—be ignorant of the 
solecisms you commit, simply from having 
been careless and untidy in your everyday life. 
As I am on the subject of food—meals rather 
—let me urge upon you to have good food. 
Not by any means costly living or extravagant 
dishes. But good, wholesome food, that 
which you know agrees with you the best, and 
which you can have cheaply if you are 
thoughtful and not wasteful. 

I think it was Shirley Brooks who said that 
if a woman lived alone she took usually tea 
and ate something out of a cupboard, and that 
is not at all so far from the track as some 
people might imagine. The health ot many a 
girl who lives alone deteriorates very much ; 
she becomes anaemic, or has other kindred ills, 
the fruits of being run down, all caused, if the 
truth were known, of her inattention to food. 
Now I do not mean to advocate slavery to 
fixed hours, when such bondage would materi¬ 
ally interfere with your work, but I do deprecate 
long fasts needlessly undergone, aud the bad 
choice of food. If you have to be out for a 
great many hours, and cannot return for the 
meals you usually take, then make a point of 
having some food out. Take sandwiches with 
you if you like to do so, and this is important 
where you are uncertain about getting some 
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small meal. If you know you can get the 
latter, then get it. The many new depots 
all over London make such refreshments 
easy to obtain, and a cup of good chocolate 
or cocoa, coffee or tea with any light ac¬ 
companiment you may select will repair the 
waste and give you fresh fuel for your day’s 
labour. 

It is all very well for you to tell me you can 
go for eight hours or more without food, but if 
you are working, walking, or travelling, it is 
bad for you, though you may not discover that 
fact for yourselves until you are ill and you 
have to pay a doctor and chemist’s bill in a 
lump, instead of having spent that money or 
less in small sums for little meals very 
necessary, and by no means to be classed 
under the head of luxuries. 

Another very great evil which results from 
not taking enough food must be touched upon 
here. As I have already said, insufficient 
nourishment brings bodily weakness in its 
train, neuralgia, etc. When pain comes or 
you are veiy tired and depressed perhaps, often 
distaste for ordinary food is the result, and 
then ? 

Cannot you answer that question for your¬ 
selves ? If you cannot, then let me in all 
friendliness do it for you, and tell you that 
many a drunkard—yes, do not shrink from the 
truth—has begun the terrible path downwards 
leading to moral and temporal ruin by taking 
stimulants to allay pain which might possibly 
have been warded off by regular habits of 
simple wholesome meals, or to get the fillip 
that stimulants undoubtedly give in times of 
depression. 

Now don’t misunderstand me. I am not a 
teetotaler. So far as I know I never shall be 
one. I give all honour, for it is due to all 
those who, feeling the taking of alcohol in any 
shape or form to be a temptation to themselves, 
give it up because they cannot be temperate, 
and must exceed if they use at all one of 
God’s good gifts, and I respect those who, for 
Christ’s sake, are willing to give up what is to 
them no occasion of falling, but a luxury, be¬ 
cause by so doing they can help their weak 
brother. 

You may say there is no danger to you. I 
hope there is not. Only—prevention is better 
than cure, and if you provide yourself with 
good food and take it as regularly as you can, 
you will arm yourself against that which has 
been and is a temptation, nay, an occasion of 
ruin to hundreds and thousands of your sex. 


To be on the alert and to watch against your 
foes only argues a possession of common sense, 
not by any means an inclination to side with 
the enemy. Then, too, if you do take 
stimulants, make it a rule only to do so with 
your meals. This is most important. When 
tired and depressed, if you can afford wine or 
stimulants of any kind, it is often to many 
people a temptation to take it in between 
meals or whenever they are “ down.” There 
are many reasons for this. One is that it is so 
very convenient. If you are in lodgings where 
there is much work and few domestics to meet 
it, you may in your charity not like to 
summon the tired servant to give you a cup of 
tea or coffee or make you some substitute for 
beef tea, such as is found in the many prepara¬ 
tions so much advertised. Consequently you 
take a glass of claret and a biscuit. In your 
case you may never exceed moderation; in 
others it is the beginning of a habit which 
often has fatal consequences to the health of 
mind, soul, and body. Another warning. Do 
not take stimulants to work upon. It is false 
strength and will do you no good. If you find 
them beneficial to your health, take them with 
your meals after your labours, whether mental 
or physical, are over. Then, if taken in strict 
moderation, they may do you good. 

But if you are very busy, and as I have said 
you do not like ringing up the servant to give 
you other refreshment than that you can so 
easily obtain from stimulants, what are you 
to do ? 

Take the trouble of finding out what best 
suits you as a fillip or restorative. Milk, soda 
and milk, milk with the yolk of an egg beaten 
up in it, is quicldy prepared and can be kept 
in your room if that is cool. Even if kept 
downstairs and you have to ask for it, that is 
very little trouble. 

If, however, you prefer tea or cocoa, or 
Liebig, etc., be independent and prepare it 
yourself. Have a small spirit-lamp and kettle 
for use when you have not got your sitting- 
room fire burning. Do not let it go down¬ 
stairs at all, but keep it in your own possession 
and clean it yourself. A china Hobbs’ tea- 
infuser, which costs about eighteenpence, is 
invaluable in lodgings, as with it a breakfast- 
cupful of good tea can be made with boiling 
water, and the necessity of a teapot be done 
away with. This small article consists of a 
perforated receptacle for a spoonful of tea, 
which is put in when the cup is full of boiling 
water. It is then covered for three minutes 


with the saucer which goes with it, and when 
that is removed, the top containing the tea is 
placed upon it. This with condensed milk 
makes you independent of servants, and your 
kettle can give you water at any time for beef- 
tea, etc. If these things are more trouble¬ 
some than stimulants, it is worth taking the 
trouble. 

It may be said that all these warnings about 
stimulants could apply equally well to those 
who do not live alone. So they may, but 
they are more than ever applicable to those 
who are alone, because the very fact of their 
solitude brings with it circumstances which 
render the liability of abusing instead of using 
stimulants very much more likely. 

Some people get depressed when alone, and 
these had better never elect to live this kind 
of life unless very sheer necessity obliges it. 
But if they are obliged to do it, then they 
need to be more than ever careful. 

Another circumstance is that there is no one 
to give them a hint or to regulate the quantity 
they take. 

Many people who live alone get to be very 
slovenly in dress. This is to be guarded 
against. If you have many visitors, or few, or 
none at all, be as neat and tidy as you pos¬ 
sibly can, for untidiness, like all bad habits, 
is not easily broken. If your evenings are 
usually spent indoors, it is a good plan to keep 
an old dress to get into, in which you can lie 
down if you are tired or sit over the fire in. 
It will save your walking-clothes, and the 
change of dress will in itself be a refresh¬ 
ment. 

Now to turn to the lodgings themselves. 

The girl who wants to live alone for the 
purpose of work or study has usually not a 
very long purse, and consequently I shall bear 
that in mind as I offer you a few hints about 
choice of rooms. 

Having already touched upon the question 
of a respectable and quiet house being strongly 
advisable, I will say no more on that most 
important subject. 

Upstair rooms are more cheerful than those 
downstairs, and brightness of aspect is always 
to be aimed at, more particularly for the 
sitting-room. The higher up, in fact, that 
you go, the healthier will your rooms be, only 
if your sitting-room is very high up, you must 
remember that unless there are more servants 
than one that your chance of much attendance 
is small. 

(To be concluded.) 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES FOR WOMEN: THEIR HISTORY AND VALUE. 


UCH has happened 
since 1856 when Miss 
White startled the 
great men of the 
London University 
by her application to 
be allowed to enter 
for a medical degree. 
We have no actual 
record of the scene 
in the Senate House, 
but tradition has it that it was of the stormiest 
kind, and that the one or two brave Senators 
who dared to support the application were 
practically compelled to recede from their 
position. 

In the end a legal opinion was taken, and 
after many wigs, big and small, had met in 
solemn conclave, it was declared “ Impossible 
under the Charter,” and the enemies of the 
Higher Education for Women rested in the 
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fond belief that their peace was finally se¬ 
cured. 

But in 1862, Miss Garrett, now Mrs. 
Garrett-Anderson, M.D., and head of the 
Women’s Medical College in Handel Street, 
London, had the temerity to bring the whole 
matter up again by an application similar to 
that presented by Miss White. When she 
was met with a refusal on the ground of the 
Charter, her friends were ready with a 
memorial addressed to the University, praying 
that the Charter might be altered. 

I11 the debate on the matter in the Senate, 
Mr. Grote advocated the women’s claim so 
ably, that a resolution instructing the Senate 
to endeavour to gain the admission of women 
to the examinations was only lost by the 
Chancellor’s casting vote. 

Cambridge and Oxford were then appealed 
to, and, after much persuasion, sanctioned the 
printing of extra papers for girls in the local 


examinations, which had hitherto been only 
open to boys. This may seem only a slight 
gain in itself, but it had the effect of revolu¬ 
tionising the education given to girls in our 
Middle Class Schools, and was the indirect 
cause of the starting of the Girls’ Public Day 
School Company in 1871. 

Following up the attack upon the two older 
universities, six women began to study together 
in a small house at Hitchin, near Cambridge, 
and after much trouble obtained “extra 
papers” for the “Previous” or “Little Go” 
examination, which is the first step to a degree. 
They were entirely dependent upon the kind¬ 
ness of the examiners for their knowledge of 
the results of their efforts, but they succeeded 
in the work they had undertaken, and in 1873 
were allowed the use of the papers for the 
Tripos (or the Honours Degree) on the same 
lines. 

By this means, in 1880, Miss Scott received 
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the information that she would have held the 
proud position of 8th Wrangler had she been a 
man (!), and by her success largely contributed 
to the sweeping majority of the Senate which, 
on February 24th, 1881, formally admitted 
women to the Tripos examinations, but ex¬ 
cluded them from the mere Pass degree. But 
by this time the tiny College at Hitchin 
had been succeeded both by Girton and 
Newnham Colleges. The former was opened 
in 1872 for nineteen students, and it is said 
that many a friendly professor and future 
student visited the buildings for the pleasure 
of laying a few stones with their own hands. 
Since then both colleges have been enlarged, 
till they have rooms sufficient for over two 
hundred and fifty students, and the new¬ 
comers are in danger of forgetting how hard a 
fight had to be fought for the privileges they 
are enjoying so light-heartedly. 

A like story could be told of the genesis of 
Lady Margaret Hall and Somerville Hall at 
Oxford ; but I must not dwell longer on this 
part of my subject except to add that although 
both the Cambridge and Oxford Universities 
now allow to women every opportunity of 
preparation for the Honours Degree and also 
admit them to the examinations and inform 
them officially of their place, yet they still 
rigidly exclude them from the degree itself. 
That is to say, they allow them the substance 
but not the shadow, as the two combined 
would admit them to the governing bodies of 
the Universities, and also make them eligible 
for their various bursaries and emoluments. 

London, in spite of its early refusal, was the 
first to throw wide its doors to women. In 
1878, by a Supplemental Charter, ever}’'degree, 
honour and prize awarded by the University 
was made accessible to students of both sexes 
on perfectly equal terms. Working purely as 
an Examining University, the difficulties in its 
way were fewer, and so popular lxis it become 
that last year some eighty-one women obtained 
their Bachelor Degree in Arts, and some 
twelve in Science. 

The same good truth, can be told of the 
smaller Universities in Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. To-day, those Universities which are 
privileged to grant degrees, do so for women 
on exactly the same terms as men, and freely 
accord to both alike the liberty of “cap and 
gown.” 

We come next to the question of the rival 
advantages or disadvantages of the different 
degrees, and here it had better at once be laid 
down in warning that no degree ought to be 
regarded as the aim or end of study. At best 
they can only act as guides, and the woman 
who works for a degree rather than for the 
perfecting of her own powers for service is 
degrading one of the grandest movements the 
world has yet seen. Head mistresses have 
already learnt that the mere possession of a 
degree is no proof in itself of a real education 
that shall fit a woman for the education or 
drawing out of others. Moreover, if there is 


no royal road to learning, there are assuredly 
many to its love ; and to “ cram ” and “ grind ” 
for a degree is one of the last methods by 
which the honest love for her subject, which 
every true teacher needs, can be obtained. 

For this reason, therefore, the Universities 
which supply teaching as well as tests, and 
enable then- students to live a corporate, 
student life, as well as to acquire knowledge, 
are in every respect the best friends of the 
Higher Education of Women. And in this 
respect the Cambridge and Oxford Degrees, 
which imply three years’ residence at least, 
rank naturally above all others. Three years 
’mid classic shades, with wonderful traditions 
of the great men who are gone making sacred 
every tree-lined avenue and old-world cloister ! 
Three years of perfect freedom for faithful, 
steady work at one group of subjects, such as 
modern languages, natural science, classics 
or mathematics. Three years of intercourse 
with men and women of wider thought and 
nobler powers than one’s own, and fellow- 
students to hold one’s hands by the way. 

There may be dangers lurking in the very 
delight of the life. It is possible to begin to 
mistake the University for the Universe, and 
to grow conceit in the sense of privilege rather 
than humility in the sense of responsibility. 
It is possible to become absorbed too much in 
one subject and to lose sympathy for all others. 
It is also possible that women having once 
experienced the gladness of intellectual life 
may lose their balance a little and grow care¬ 
less of the home duties which every woman, 
more or less, is called upon to fulfil. 

But, on the other hand, there is the danger 
of life without colour; of an existence that has 
been given so little that it has little to give. To 
attempt a high standard in many subjects is 
often to fail of a thorough grasp of any one ; 
but the conception of woman’s work which 
confines her interests to the food, clothing and 
shelter of one particular household has been 
so often proved to lead to such sorry results, 
that it need only be mentioned here as an 
excuse for the inevitable reaction it has pro¬ 
duced. Every day the world will grow more 
grateful for its “educated” women, and 
realise more clearly the meaning of the 
term. 

From this point of view women have every 
reason to congratulate themselves on the 
number of institutions which are growing up 
in connection with the London University, 
and trying to supply its lack of corporate life. 
In London there are the Queen’s and Bedford 
Colleges, where women can live and work 
together with the best kind of help for the 
degree they have accepted as delimiting their 
line of study : and near Windsor is the Royal 
Holloway College, opened in 1886, with Miss 
Bishop at its head, a vast building with 
some thousand rooms and three thousand 
windows, capable of accommodating over two 
hundred and fifty students, but as yet a little 
uncertain as to its special purpose and methods. 
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Other universities are following suit, and at 
Cardiff, Dublin, Edinburgh, St. Andrews, etc., 
the woman-student’s life is already in full 
swing, and every new term brings news of 
fresh departures, and I can only apologise, if, 
in this brief survey, I have passed over other 
institutions equally worthy of note. 

In comparing, therefore, the relative values 
of different degrees, the opportunities of pre¬ 
paration and self-culture which are offered 
must be taken into account; and I was not 
surprised to hear a head-mistress say that she 
would prefer an Edinburgh graduate who had 
been in residence three years to a London 
graduate who had gained her degree by sheer 
hard work under private tuition. Much, if 
not all, of the assumption of the inferiority of 
the standard raised by universities, other than 
Oxford and Cambridge, or London, is born of 
the cant of conservatism rather than of an 
experience of the truth. 

From the report of the Gresham University 
Commission it would seem that the desire for 
a university training as well as for a university 
degree, has brought us near to the day when 
the London Senate will be compelled either to 
enlarge its sphere of work and inaugurate a 
residential university of its own, or to see 
another and newer body of men and women 
take the work out of its hands. 

I know that to many earnest women the 
need for a degree, if they are to secure posts 
afterwards as teachers, has seemed so urgent, 
that they have worked for the London degree 
with hardly any outside help, and tried to fulfil 
a long day’s duties besides. They have had 
no money to secure them the three quiet years 
of preparation which another university would 
require, and have set themselves to a task 
which only those who have watched its results 
in worn faces, dull eyes and bent shoulders can 
fully appreciate. A degree so won I do not 
hesitate to pronounce a very doubtful gain. 
Only the ignorance of the outside world can 
value it above a healthy happy effort at 
spending one’s leisure time in self-culture. A 
holiday abroad, “ reading, observing, think¬ 
ing,” as Matthew Arnold has it, and the 
companionship of thoughtful men and women 
may do far more for the would-be teacher and 
those about her than the mere hall-mark 
obtained under such sorry conditions as I 
have mentioned. 

But better days are dawning. The spirit of 
a true democracy is fast equalising the oppor¬ 
tunities of education, and offering them as the 
best gift a state can give to its citizens, instead 
of leaving them, as they used to be, almost a 
special privilege of wealth. The opening of 
university degrees to women is only one sign 
of the times. It remains for the women who 
have gained them to prove that they are but 
the outward sign of that “ culture ” which 
must ever work “ to humanise knowledge, to 
broaden the basis of life and intelligence, to 
diffuse sweetness and light, and to make 
reason and the will of God prevail.” 


'‘BLIND .” 


Sing to me, Child of light! 

Thy face I see not—sing ! 

Till o’er the blackness of my wintry night 
There floats a dream of Spring. 


Sing of the Saviour’s Love, 

Mine eyes His hand hath bound 
That so mine ears might quicker catch above 
His coming footfall’s sound. 


Sing! though the winds still sigh, 

Sing! though still dark the night, 

He cometh—He Himself our tears shall dry, 
They only hide the Light! C. Y. F, 
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COUSIN MONA. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Little Miss Muffet,” etc. 


CHAPTER X. 

MARTHA MAKES A PUDDING. 

“ Adapt thyself to the things with which thy 
lot is cast .”—Aurelius Ajitoninus. 



HEN 1 men¬ 
tioned our 
need of a 
table-cover 
after break- 
f a s t the 
next morn¬ 
ing-, Cousin 
Mona only 
smiled, and 
took down 
her k e y- 
basket. 

“ Come 
with me, 
and choose 
one,” she 
said pleas¬ 
antly, and 
I made my 
selection so 


carefully that Lilian exclaimed in admir¬ 
ation when she saw it— 

“ Why, it is really a handsome cloth, 
Rufa, did Miss Gordon give you that ? ” 

“ Yes, and there were two others 
equally good. Cousin Mona has such 
a heap of linen and things, she says 
they belonged to her old Aunt Jane. 
She has given me that hearthrug too. 
Does it not improve the room, Lilian ? ” 
and she gave one of her brisk little nods 
in reply. 

We spent a busy morning covering 
the old velvet chair, and when Lilian 
left me at luncheon-time it was settled 
that I should call for her at three, and 
that we should go to the music-shop to 
hire a pianette. As she had an engage¬ 
ment afterwards, I took a solitary walk 
in the country, and came back glowing 
with exercise, and with my hands full of 
red and yellow leaves, and some of those 
delightful hips and haws. I knew how 
well those bright, glossy berries would 
look among the leaves. 

The pianette arrived the next morn¬ 
ing, and Lilian helped me place it. I 
had already put my few books, most of 
them prizes, in the little bookcase, and 
when I had arranged my leaves and 
berries in the quaint red jar, and had 
placed my writing-case and -work-basket 
on the taole the room looked habitable. 
Lilian had brought me a present, a 
charming little bronze inkstand, with 
which I was greatly delighted, and also 
a fern in a pretty pink pot. 

“ I have so many nice things,” she 
said carelessly, “ that I have scarcely 
room for them ; that inkstand was a 
wedding-present from a funny little old 
maid, who lived near my old home, but 


we have four others. Now, Rufa, sup¬ 
pose you sing me something. I am 
very curious about your voice, and I 
can spare another half hour.” 

I needed no pressing, it was as natural 
for me to sing as it was for those brown 
sparrows to chirp and twitter. I had 
already met with applause from the 
girls at Miss Jackson’s, and I was not 
at all surprised, and only just a little 
bit elated, to see how Lilian hung en¬ 
tranced on every note. 

When I had finished she gave me a 
great hug. “You sing beautifully, Rufa,” 
she said breathlessly. “ I have never 
heard a sweeter voice. Howell will be 
charmed. You must and shall come to 
us next Saturday,” and she would not 
leave until 1 had promised to do so. 

I thought Cousin Mona looked at me 
a little curiously when I went down to 
our early dinner—perhaps my bright 
looks, for Lilian’s naive admiration had 
greatly pleased me, hardly harmonised 
with the deep mourning I wore ; but I 
was young, and my father had been 
almost a stranger to me, and, in spite 
of some sadness, it was not possible to 
miss him as other girls missed a parent, 
his letters had been so curt, that in 
spite of their kindness they had never 
drawn us nearer to him. Lonely as I 
was, and dissatisfied with my lot, 1 was 
still ready to take new impressions. 
“ The young are easily consoled,” they 
open their heart to kindness, as the 
flowers open their petals to the sun’s 
rays. 

When dinner was over I begged 
Cousin Mona to accompany me up¬ 
stairs. I think my invitation pleased 
her, for she followed me at once. 

“ Why, Rufa, you must have spent 
all your money,” she said in quite a 
shocked voice, as she stood on the 
threshold, but when I had satisfied her 
on this point, she went round the room 
admiring all the little contrivances. 

“It does both you and Mrs. Redford 
credit,” she said warmly, “ but you want 
some more chairs,” and actually she 
walked off and returned a moment later 
with two quaint, old Chippendale chairs, 
that I had secretly coveted as they stood 
on the landing outside her room. 

I thanked her enthusiastically, and 
then she asked me almost shyly to sing 
to her. 

“I heard you this morning when I 
was at my linen-press,” she went on, 
“ and you sing very nicely.” 

I made her take the easy-chair by the 
window, and as I sang I could see the 
same rested look that I had noticed in 
church steal over her pale face as she 
gazed dreamily across the housetops to 
the grey sea-line beyond. It seemed as 
though invisible fingers had smoothed out 
the wrinkles on her brow, and had given 
that soft, drooping curve to her lips. 

I chose the songs that I thought she 
would like best, and when I began 
Gounod’s “ Nazareth,” her attention 
became more rapt. When I had ended 
it, her first words touched me. 


“ Oh, if Everard only cared for 
music ! ”' as if it pained her that he 
could not share this new pleasure. 

“ Does he not care, Cousin Mona ? ” 

“ No, dear, he has no ear, and cannot 
tell one tune from another, but with me 
it is a passion. When I was your age, 
Rufa, people said I had a pretty voice, 
but it left me suddenly.” 

“You sang in church, Cousin Mona ?” 

“Oh, yes, I always sing in church ; I 
bring my poor little mite of voice there. 
I do not think the angels mind how we 
sing, if we sing with our whole heart. 
Thank you, my dear, you have given me 
a great pleasure ; perhaps you will let 
me come up again some day ? ” 

Had I given her pleasure, then why 
did she look so sad ? When 1 saw her 
again, at tea-time, there were red 
patches under her eyes, as though she 
had been weeping, and I could see 
Martha noticed it too, for she was extra 
cross that night when I offered to help 
her. 

“There, be off with you, missy,” she 
said gruffly; “ I am redding up the 
place, and cannot be moithered with 
visitors.” Martha’s redding up was 
rather peculiar, as she merely sat before 
the fire, with her arms folded, and 
Grumps purring at her feet. 

“Very well, you cross old thing,” I 
returned in rather an offended tone, but 
another glance at her face made my 
indignation die a natural death, for if 
ever I saw sorrow in a woman’s eyes I 
saw it that night. 

So I dropped down beside Grumps on 
the hearthrug, in my favourite position. 
“Tell me all about them, Martha,” I 
said coaxingly; “ I do so love children, 
and Mrs. Redford says yours were such 
bonnie little creatures.” But I rather 
repented of my girlish impulse, when 
Martha suddenly threw her apron over 
her head, and broke into hard sobs. 

“It’s all along of that music.” she 
said presently, as I kept a sympathetic 
silence. “ I were a fool to stand out¬ 
side and listen to you, and it has upset 
Miss Mona too. Aye, but she could 
sing like a bird when the old missis and 
master were alive. I used to bide out¬ 
side the door in those days, just to hear 
the pair of them singing their duets.” 

“Duets! Did Cousin Everard sing 
too ? ” for this was in utter contradiction 
to Cousin Mona’s statement, that he 
could not tell one tune from another. 

“I said nothing about the young 
master, did I?” she demanded wrath’- 
fully. “ Master Everard was stooping 
over his books even then.” 

“Then with whom did Cousin Mona 
sing duets ? ” I demanded persistently. 
Martha gave me a sidelong look as she 
lifted her apron. 

“ I suppose Miss Mona might see her 
friends sometimes, like other young 
ladies,” was her pettish answer. And 
then she began rocking herself back¬ 
wards and forwards. “ ‘ There’s a home 
for little children,’ oh, I could hear you 
singing that quite clearly, and it seemed 
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to bring them to my mind. I could see 
Susie quite plain, in her clean pinny, and 
the blue beads that she was so fond of. 
Why, she would have gone into bed in 
them if I had let her, the artful puss ; 
but there, we all spoiled her on account 
of her pretty face. Little Bob had not 
half her spirit, and never gave me a 
moment’s trouble. ‘We’ll go along and 
help you, mother. Bob and me are 
nearly growed up.’ The precious lamb, 
I can hear her say that now, and the 
way she would wash out her dolls’ 
clothes beside me in the big tub, when 
I lifted her up on a chair, it would have 
made you laugh to see her.” 

“Poor Martha!” stroking her hard 
work-worn hand with its thin wedding- 
ring, “how you must miss your dar¬ 
lings.” 

“Yes, missy, and it troubles me to 
think that they are growing up all these 
years among the angels, and learning 
all their grand ways, while I am nought 
but an old sawney. Maybe,” in a 
shame-faced way, “ I’ll not be knowing 
them after all, and perhaps they will be 
ashamed to come to me. It’s a poor, 
scrubbing life that I lead here, after 
all.” 

Martha’s ideas were peculiar, but I 
could dimly trace the deep despon¬ 
dency underlying her queer words; in 
her vague way she was groping with her 
poor bereaved mother’s heart into the 
mysteries of the unseen world. Would 
her pretty Susie, and the baby boy she 
had lost know her, and be as much to 
her there ? 

I felt I must comfort her somehow, and 
my dear Miss Jackson had often talked 
to me on this subject, and yet it was not 
easy to find words. 

“Of course you will know them, and 
they will know you,” I said softly; 
“ don’t you read your Bible, Martha ? 
What does it matter what sort of hard 
drudging life we lead here—that is only 
like the husk that hides the grain of corn, 
as the dried case of the chrysalis. When 
we have our grand new resurrection 
bodies, we shall feel more ready to meet 
our long-lost dear ones.” 

“You talk finely, missy,” she rejoined 
wiping her eyes. “Ah, it is a grand 
thing to have eddication and get notions, 
no one ever put it to me before so 
clearly. I think I could bide more 
patiently if I thought that Susie would 
come running to meet me, as she used 
to do, pretty lamb! ‘Is that mother? 
Now I have got my own mother back.’ 
Aye, but she would say that, and there 
they would be clapping their dear hands 
and screaming with delight.” 

I had won Martha’s confidence, there 
was no denying that. After we had 
talked a little more, she opened a drawer 
in an old-fashioned chest near the 
window, and showed me a little pile of 
childish garments, and some little rings 
of curly hair. 

“They are buried at Blachington,” 
she finished, “ along with Ben ; he was 
terrible fond of them was Ben, in spite 
of his crooked ways ; in his worst tan¬ 
trums he would not have touched a hair 
of their heads.” 

I promised Martha that I would walk 
over to Blachington to see the grave, 


and I kept my word—the very next day, 
but I did not go alone. Cousin Mona 
still continued so sad and drooping that 
I thought a walk might refresh her, and 
I actually persuaded her to accompany 
me. She looked at me wistfully, but I 
saw she was going to make some ob¬ 
jection, until I told her that I did not 
know the way, and then she evidently 
thought it her duty to go. 

I would much rather have walked 
alone; with all her goodness Cousin 
Mona was not a lively companion, but 
when I saw how the air and exercise 
revived her, I took myself to task for my 
selfishness and exerted myself to amuse 
and interest her. 

When we reached the Blachington 
churchyard, she led me to a quiet corner 
near an old willow. A plain headstone 
informed the passers-by that Benjamin 
Garnett, aged forty-three, lay there; 
also Susan Garnett, aged five, and 
Robert Benjamin Garnett, aged three 
years and a half. “For of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven ” was cut under¬ 
neath their names. 

A loosely-tied posy lay on the turf. 
As we walked down the narrow path 
Cousin Mona told me that in the most 
inclement weather, snow or rain or sleet, 
Martha never failed to visit the grave on 
Sunday afternoons. “ I have seen her 
set out in the teeth of a cruel wind that 
would have daunted a strong man,” she 
continued, “but no persuasions could 
have turned her from her purpose.” 

“ How long has she lived with you ? ” 
I asked presently. 

“ Martha was with us before she 
married,” was Cousin Mona’s answer, 
“ when she and Ben Garnett were keep¬ 
ing company, and I remember how my 
mother tried to induce her to give him 
up. ‘If you marry him, Martha,’ I re¬ 
member her saying one day, ‘ you’ll live 
to repent it; Ben Garnett is a ne’er-do- 
weel, in spite of his good looks.’ 

“‘May be,’ she replied doggedly, 

‘ but as long as he is Ben Garnett I am 
bound towed him,’ and wed him she did.” 

“ Did she ever own that she repented 
of her act ? ” I asked curiously. 

“Never,” was the emphatic answer, 
“and I believe in spite of all his bad 
treatment, she cared for him to the last. 
I remember so well her speech as I stood 
by his coffin. 

“ ‘I have had a hard life with him, 
and Ben had a heavy hand, but I am 
bound to grieve for him,’ and grieve 
certainly she did; she fretted herself ill 
for him and the children, until we feared 
that she would follow them, but my 
mother, who was a very sensible woman, 
persuaded her to give up her cottage and 
come back to us, that was eighteen years 
ago.” 

“ Poor Martha ! ” I exclaimed, “ I 
will never complain of her crossness 
again.” 

“That is kind of you, Rufa.” And 
I could see she was pleased. “ We are 
very much attached to Martha, she is 
our friend as well as our servant. When 
my mother died, she was the greatest 
comfort to me, and—and—in other 
troubles also. I should be lost without 
her, she is as good as gold, and so per¬ 
fectly reliable.” 
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Cousin Mona had promised to show 
me her parents’ grave, and after that 
we made an exhaustive survey of Blach¬ 
ington. I was surprised to see how 
much more cheerful and companionable 
she grew during our walk back. Just 
as we were nearing the house, she said 
suddenly— 

“We shall have Roland Scott to 
supper to-night,” in a low tone, as if 
she were imparting a delightful piece of 
information. 

“ Indeed ! Have you invited him ? ” 
I inquired rather coldly. 

“ Oh, no ; we never invite him, neither 
does he tell us that he is coming, but he 
has a singular habit of sending his 
supper beforehand. A fine brace of 
pheasants made their appearance this 
morning, so both Martha and I fully 
expect him to-night.” 

“What a singular young man,” I 
thought; but I was not at all exhilarated 
at the news. Still I thought it incum¬ 
bent on me to put on my best gown— 
some attention was due to our one 
visitor. 

We had a fire in the sitting-room, an 
unusual piece of extravagance, bur 
Martha herself suggested it. “We’ll 
be bound to set light to the parlour-fire, 
as Muster Scott is a-coming,” 1 heard 
her say to Cousin Mona. '“They be 
grand birds, surely, and the master will 
enjoy them finely. There’ll be a pudden 
to follow. Muster Scott thinks a lot 
of our puddens, and we have a grand 
stock of preserves in the corner cup¬ 
board.” 

“Very well,” returned Cousin Mona 
quietly, but she was smiling to herself 
when she came back to me.' “ Martha 
always gives us a feast when Roland 
comes,” she said; “ he is a great friend 
of hers,” but I made no answer to this. 
Why should a “pudden,” as Martha 
termed it, be mixed for Mr. Scott ? 
surely our ordinary meals would be 
good enough for him. Somehow, I 
could not share the universal admiration 
for him. 

Really I was in a very perverse mood 
that evening, for when Cousin Mona 
glanced approvingly at my dress I 
wished I had not changed it; and 
then I fell into a discontented reverie, 
wondering what pretty evening-dress 
Joyce was wearing, for Cousin Sophy 
would not tolerate her high-necked 
frocks for a moment. It was a pity I 
gave way to these repining thoughts, 
but, alas ! as Miss Jackson often told 
me, I was far from perfect. I really 
think, and I speak feelingly, that we 
ought to put up a special little prayer 
against disagreeable moods before we 
leave our rooms in the morning. 

But it was big and little Grumps who 
were huddled together on the rug, as 
Cousin Mona lit the lamp and the old 
branched-candlestick. “ I never knew 
such a boy for light,” I heard her 
whisper to herself, but, true to my mood 
of the moment, I made no remark on 
the extraordinary illumination ; I only 
cuddled up Grumps the younger, with a 
private little sneer at an old maid’s 
tenderness for a very ordinary young 
man. 

(To be continued.) 
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BEATRICE. 

A STUDY FOR GIRLS. 

By SARSON C. J. INGHAM, Author of “ The White Cross and Dove of Pearls,” “ Selina’s Story,” “ Esther Lovell,” etc. 


PART I. 

HER ATTRACTION. 

“The unseen spiritual in ‘her’ determined 
the outward and actual. ‘ Her ’ religion was 
the great fact about ‘ her.’ ” 

Carlyle's Heroes and Hero- Worship. 


F all the won¬ 
derful love 
stories, that of 
Dante Ali¬ 
ghieri’s love 
for Beatrice da 
Portinari has 
obtained re¬ 
nown as be¬ 
ing more of a 
heavenly than 
an earthly 
flame. 

The entire 
unselfishness and constancy of his adoration 
make an experience which can have but few 
parallels, since he loved only for loving’s sake, 
hoping for no return ; surrendering to an in¬ 
fluence which he proved to be more divine than 
human, while it was all unconscious on the 
part of her whose attraction he obeyed. 

One longs to unveil the vestal who for 
sixteen years fed the altar-fires of a devotion 
so holy as Dante’s love ; one would fain hear 
the music vibrant in herself that made tremble 
every chord of emotion finely strung in the 
soul of her young lover, till he burst forth into 
gushing songs of love; and finally, when 
“shaping wings for the eternal shore in exile, 
age and disappointment,” sang, as Symonds 
exquisitely says, “ those deathless songs of 
joy, so high, so piercing that the ear scarcely 
sustains their intense melody.” 

We cannot explain the secret of Beatrice’s 
power. The silence of six hundred years 
leaves us without hope from further question¬ 
ings of “oracles now dumb,” but we may 
ponder as much as can be guessed of her 
3'oung life in the light of what her poet has 
sang of her. 

He has not sung like the Proven9al poets of 
ruby lips, lily brow and mantling rose ; but of 
a celestial beauty, shining, through the house 
of cla}', and revealed in all those subtle signs 
of look, voice, manner, that constitute a 
person’s individual stamp. 

ITe has told the story of a child whose quiet 
growth kept pace with his own ; for they were 
nearly of an age. They lead wholly separate 
lives, but we see them as they meet and pass 
in the beautiful streets of Florence and unite 
in public worship. There is a vibration of 
inarticulate sympathies between them. Both 
are of a religious mind. 

“ With each in turn life grows divine 
With all it speaks of Heaven.” 

It was a memorable day for the little 
Alighieri when his father took him with him 
to the house of Folco da Portinari, a gentle¬ 
man of patrician rank in Florence, and 
rendered still more influential by his high 
character and liberality to the poor. The time 
was the first week of the merry month of May 
(1275). Every year when that week presented 
itself, the Florentines entered upon a round of 
festivities and pleasures. On this occasion 
there were many guests assembled at the 
Portinaris’, and every hour of the long sunshiny 
day was rendered gay by the delights that 


were to be found in such a house at such a 
time. But the heart of the little Alighieri was 
full of a new and strange emotion. He had 
seen Beatrice, the little daughter of his host, 
the pride and darling of her father, as she 
flitted hither and thither in garden and in hall, 
caressed by those who knew her well, while 
whispers that the Portinari’s Bice was indeed 
an angel, a being too lovely for earth, reached 
his quick ear and sank deeply in his heart. 
From that time he hardly thought of her as a 
child of Earth. Her peculiar pearly paleness 
of complexion was heightened by the crimson 
dress she wore. Even then he noted the 
infantile simplicity with which the warm but 
subdued colour was draped about her. 

In after years he learned to identify that 
pearly paleness of complexion with depth of 
feeling and intensity of affection. The crimson 
drapery was not forgotten. Nine years passed 
when in a vision he saw it again. 

The effect that the first sight of her young 
beauty had on him was indescribable. Shy¬ 
ness held him back from speaking to her. All 
his future hope lay in seeing her, and to this 
end he haunted the walks and churches where 
he might gain his object. The whole is 
minutely described in the Vila Nuova; for 
with the life of love a new life does indeed 
begin, one little affected by the .accident of 
age. In the Vita Nuova he says that his love 
made his heart nob^e and gay. As he grew 
older it inflamed him with holy charity, 
impelling him to love his neighbour and for¬ 
give everyone who offended him. 

And so the beautiful, shy love grew in the 
silence, made no sign and asked for none, till 
at the end of nine years Beatrice surprised and 
completely overwhelmed Dante by giving him 
her salutation; that is to say she favoured him 
with a few words of greeting on meeting with 
him. 

To Dante’s hidden muse this was like the 
coming of the Prince to the Sleeping Beauty. 
A wonderful revulsion of feeling came over 
him. The stress of his emotions produced 
weariness and sleep. Half-sleeping, half¬ 
waking he had a vision of Beatrice and of the 
Lord of Love, as he had been wont to see him 
represented in the Florentine processions. So 
powerful yet joyous he appeared now that even 
with tne charm of sleep resting upon him the 
dreamer was afraid. This vision drew from 
him his first sonnet. And now love and 
poetry having joined him on his life journey, 
they nevermore parted company with him, but 
remained by him over many a rough and toil¬ 
some road, until the days of earthly exile were 
over and he had entered on the true life which 
shall not see death. 

The joys and sorrows of the young lover 
were often rehearsed on his beautiful new 
harp. He began his second sonnet with words 
which are an echo of a more solemn strain, but 
the readiness with which he adopts the 
language of Scripture shows his familiarity 
with the sacred writings. 

“ Oh you, that on love’s path, wayfarers be, 

Tarry and see 

If any grief can unto mine compare. 

I pray you only hear me patiently, 

And then acknowledge me, 

The key and homestead of all pangs that 
are.” 

For some years Dante put all his happiness 
in the few words of greeting with which 
Beatrice favoured him. In this devotion, 
which was destined to be the key-stone of 


that stately arch his life-purpose, some critics 
suspect an element of weakness, an infatuation 
bordering upon insanity. They forget that the 
strength of his nature lay in its intensity. 
Dante’s vindication is his life. His public¬ 
spiritedness and youthful earnestness prove 
that his love was no hindrance to him, since it 
impelled him forward in the paths of toil and 
glory. Did he think of Beatrice in the battle 
of Campaldino, where he so worthily offered 
himself as a paladin ready for single combat, 
or for charging in the front ranks ? It is most 
likely, since in the chivalrous grace of a day 
not dead, earnest lovers made noble warriors. 

“ Thy voice is heard thro’ rolling drums, 

That beat to battle where he stands, 

Thy face across his fancy comes, 

And gives the battle to his hands.” 

sings Tennyson. 

There is little to tell, but a great deal to 
think about in this wondrous love-story. The 
salutation which meant so much to Dante 
came to be forfeited through the necessity he 
found himself to be under of making disguises 
for his love. He was misrepresented, and the 
idle story reached the ears of Beatrice, who 
appears to have been a severe beauty though 
she was not a proud one. 

When denied her most sweet greeting in 
which he had put all his beatitude, he “ hid 
himself in his chamber and sobbed like a 
beaten child.” He was similarly overcome 
when meeting with her at a wedding-feast; 
his agitation was a subject of amusement to the 
young lady and her companions. The terms 
in which he describes his agitation are curious 
and might be enigmatical to many of our 
readers; but no one will dispute that highly 
nervous conditions are not favourable to the 
impression a man is likely to create. Dante 
knew this, and it was agony to him to perceive 
that Beatrice and her young friends were 
ridiculing him. 

For a moment we may almost doubt 
Beatrice’s kindness of heart, and the mental 
and moral elevation of which the world has 
heard so much ; but we must remember that a 
love confessed only in songs and sonnets, not 
directly addressed to her, might well appear 
more of a romance than a reality. It may be 
inferred that she had a certain consciousness of 
the homage paid her, and the beautiful piety 
and genius of him who paid it. She was free 
from coquetry, however, and regret for the 
passion she had enkindled might for-bid her by 
word or look to add any fuel to it. 

Not a breath of reproach does Dante ever 
cast upon her in the Vita Nuova , his first book 
and the confession of his love. In some 
pathetic verses not included in it, his one 
excuse for her cruelty is that she knows not his 
sorrow. He fears that it will yet be his death, 
and prays that if it is Heaven will pardon her. 

But the form that sorrow took on the 
occasion alluded to is thoroughly Italian. An 
Englishman so treated must infallibly have had 
a bilious attack, and through its dark vapours 
he would have perceived that Beatrice was 
indeed a little lower than the angels. A 
Frenchman had either turned on her with 
mocking irony or on himself with a dagger. 
A Spaniard might have hidden a stiletto in his 
glove while he gloomily looked out for a rival. 
But poor Dante! He showed his grief 
Italian-wise with a child’s sincerity. In the 
lines which he has excluded from the Vita 
Nuova, lest they should destroy the unity of 
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impression by admitting a reflection upon 
Beatrice, be makes bis moan— 

“ Ob, Lord, Tbou lmowest very certainly 
That thou didst make me apt to serve 
Tbee, 

But I was not wounded yet. 

When under Heaven I beheld openly 
The face that thus hath rapt my soul.” 

When Beatrice died she was the wife of 
another, married in all probability to the man 
chosen for her, long before her boy-lover was 
in a position to ask for her hand. 

Some imagine that after that event he went 
to the University at Bologna in order to 
relieve his depression. But if, indeed, he could 
bear to see her as Signora di Bardi, a Platonic 
love was in those days the privilege of poets 
and of kindred souls. 

Just as artists sought in some beautiful 
woman their ideal for a Madonna, so did the 
nightingales of song seek in the rosebud 
garden of girls, each his own rose to sing to 
and, if possible, immortalise. 

The homage, the heart-break, the love did 
not mean marriage. The worship of the rose 
was the poet’s, its ownership might fall to a 
happier man, and still the poet sang to Laura, 
Laura, Laura, or to Beatrice. If the nightin¬ 
gale sang after he had made his nest, it was 
not in the praise of his mate. It was not 
considered good form for troubadour or poet to 
mention his wife’s name in his verse. 

Dante did not many till after Beatrice’s 
death, and this Platonic love of his was, as we 
have seen, to be distinguished from all others 
by its spirituality, the mental suffering and 
the high aspirations which were linked with 
it. God had shown him his ideal and put 
her ever beyond his reach. 

From his early days Dante gave evidences 
of a prophetic mind; in some instances the 
intimations he received were the echoes of 
thoughts which travelled into the hereafter. 
So, in recovering from a severe illness, he tells 
us how he imagined the death of Beatrice. 
All nature was in tumult, as might have been 
when first the mystery of death appeared in 
God’s fair world. Weeping women with 
dishevelled hair appeared before him in his 
delirious vision. Stars rose and wept: the 
birds fell dead when high in air. Then a 
voice said to him, “ Knowest thou not ? thy 
lady once so beautiful is dead ! ” Over all the 
tumult and discordant wailings he heard the 
Hosannas of a seraph band. He saw the 
lessening wings of the angels, as in the blue 
heights they dwindled into what looked like 
a little rain of manna, following the white 
cloud in which was borne their new angel- 
sister Beatrice. 

The lines Dante wrote after her actual 
decease are beautifully rendered into English 
by Gabriel Rossetti. 

“ Beatrice is gone up into high Heaven, 

The kingdom where the angels are at peace, 
And lives with them, and to her friends is 
dead. 

Not by the frosts of winter was she driven, 
Away like others : Nor by summer’s heat; 
But through a perfect gentleness instead. 
For from the lamp of her meek lowlihood, 
Such an exceeding glory went up hence, 
That it woke wonder in the Eternal Sire, 
until a sweet desire 
Entered him for that lovely excellence, 

So that He bade her to Himself aspire; 
Counting this weary, and most evil place, 
Unworthy of a thing so full of grace,” etc. 

When all suddenly and unexpectedly 
Beatrice passed away, Dante mourned for her 
as a man mourns for the wife of his youth and 
the desire of his eyes. Withdrawing for a 
season to the cloister, he sought for relief to 
mind and heart in the study of philosophy. 

He began by reading what the best minds 


of antiquity had felt and expressed when 
under bereavement. He inquired of them 
their conceptions of the life beyond the grave, 
lie read the treatise of the captive exile 
Boethius, the noble thoughts of Cicero on the 
invisible choir of departed spirits, Tully to 
Ladius on the death of his friend. His heart 
glowed within him as he read these books and 
saw how the true light of God shone through 
the noble Pagan philosophy. He had Scriptural 
authority for believing that many had received 
the Divine Word, who knew not the light of 
revelation. 

He vowed that he would accomplish the 
great work which had been shown him in a 
vision, and that in it he would say of Beatrice 
what had never yet been said of any woman. 

Led on by a great idea, he explored a vast 
range of studies, seeking to build himself up 
for the purpose he had in view. Through 
all he was sustained by the thought that, 
“ Beatrice well knoweth.” 

“ So sometimes comes to soul and sense, 

The feeling which is evidence, 

That very near about us lies 

The realm of spiritual mysteries.” 

And now for Beatrice herself. Was she 
by nature what she was by name, the happy, 
blessed one ? or was she only a fair girl whom 
Dante invested with his own ideal ? Was it 
his own creation and not Beatrice da Portinari 
whom Dante really loved. What do we know 
of this Beatrice ? We hear not a word from 
the long silent lips that he did not put into 
them. There remains no record of any of her 
girlish benefactions or deeds of charity and 
love. We know that her father was intel¬ 
lectually and morally as well as socially, one 
of the tlite of Florence, and that a hospital 
which he built and endowed was called one of 
the columns of the State. The chords of 
affection were so closely drawn between the 
father and the child, that when death severed 
them the grief of Beatrice was pitiful to 
witness. 

We know also that reverence was a marked 
trait in her character, that she could not 
endure levity, and that she was such a lodestar 
of attraction to other young girls that she was 
always to be found surrounded by them. They 
all looked up to her and owned a sway which 
seemed to be unconscious on her part, so 
meek and courteous was her bearing. 

And this is all. Because it is all, are we to 
conclude that there was nothing in her to 
justify the attraction of a nature so great as 
Dante’s. Nothing to render the grief of a 
large circle of noble people in Florence, deeper 
than is usual, even when one highly placed 
passes away in the pride of youth and beauty. 
“How doth the city sit solitary that was full 
of people ? ” 

There are many who have striven to reduce 
Dante’s Beatrice to au allegorical absurdity, 
but they are not likely to have a large following 
among Dante students, nor can we wish them 
success. 

To me, there appears little room for doubt 
that Beatrice’s great charm lay in an irresistible 
personal influence. Her beautiful individuality 
impressed even the stranger and the passer-by. 
She carried about with her an atmosphere of 
love, joy, peace, because the Holy Spirit had 
made her spirit His radiant shrine. The 
allusions to this influence are frequent in the 
Vita Nnova; and when I reflect upon the 
source of it, I am reminded of the father of 
Origen, bending over his sleeping form in his 
childhood, and thanking God that Pie had 
already made him a little temple of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Once when Beatrice appeared to droop, 
Dante adjured death to seize on him instead, 
and sickness to forsake her. 

“ Thou spoilest the mansion of God’s so- 
journings.” 


We have all known what it is to discern the 
Spirit of God dwelling in a radiant shrine. 
We have seen faces illumined with a light 
behind. 

Who can doubt then that whether that 
blessed Beatrice “ carried her light like a jewel, 
or gave it out like a star ? ” many who saw her 
took knowledge of her, and felt within them¬ 
selves the stirrings of spiritual desire. 

“ Her face so charmeth those it shines upon, 

That through the eyes it sendeth back 
alway, 

Sweet thoughts which none who hath not 
felt can tell. 

And from her lips there seems to flow as 
well, 

A soft and loving spirit which doth say, 

Unto the soul unceasingly, ‘Aspire!’” 

One sonnet describing Beatrice returning 
from church on All Saints’ Day, brings an 
incident of six hundred years ago quite home 
to us. 

“Last All Saints’ holy day, even now gone 

by, 

I met a gathering of damozels. 

She who came first as one doth who excels, 
Had with her Love, bearing her company. 

A flame burned forward through her stead¬ 
fast eye, 

As when in living fire a spirit dwells. 

So, gazing with the boldness which prevails 
O’er doubt, I knew an angel visibly, 

Lifting the soul to solemn thoughts aloof. 

In Heaven itself that lady had her birth, 

I think, and is with us for our behoof. 
Blessed are they who meet her on the earth.” 

Every woman who is beloved may sigh for 
the kind of influence which Beatrice had over 
Dante. How surely love would be ennobled 
and redeemed from frivolity and selfishness, if 
all young women, waking up to the proud 
consciousness of their beauty’s power, sought 
to emulate it. Whether they can do so or 
not, depends entirely on what they are, for 
such influence is something more than a fine 
sentiment, or even an aspiration. Dante says 
that it withdrew his understanding from all 
unworthy things ; led him in the narrow way, 
elevated him to the love ol the highest good 
which is God, and the contemplation of the 
kingdom of the Blessed. And because Dante 
always beheld Beatrice dwelling “in the pure 
severity of perfect light,” he feels shamed 
before her. 

With her humility and laughing eyes and 
heart full of love, he sees a sternness which 
prompts her to turn the sharp edge of the sword 
of repentance towards him, when (in his great 
poem) she meets him in tine earthly paradise. 
On her descent she speaks to him of certain 
wanderings from the way of truth and life 
since he lost her. 

Her severity takes us by surprise. We see 
Dante approach to the celestial dawn and 
Beatrice appear in an qlive-green dress and 
wreath, over which a white veil is thrown. 

By his trembling, he recognises the “ traces 
of the ancient flame.” Virgil, his guide amid 
scenes of deepest horror, and through the 
kindlier gradations of purifying pain, has just 
left him. We doubt not that Dante intends 
us to hear all tenderness and sweetness of 
expression in Beatrice’s first words. 

“ Dante, weep not, that Virgil has left you. 
Who weeps here must weep but for another 
wound.” 

Then that his repentance may be perfect 
before he drinks of the waters which are to 
make the sorrows of the earth-life forgotten, 
she recalls to him the years when earthly 
ambitition, and the cares and conflicts of his 
political career, with many of those glittering 
snares which a false world spreads for a rising 
genius and a popular idol, choked the good 


seed which had been sown in his heart from 
early childhood. 

The strained spirituality and meditativeness 
of bis life in the cloister, had perhaps quite 
naturally rebounded into a worldliness and 
gaiety which conflicted with his high ideals. 
God had said many things to Dante in the 
stillness of the cloister which he appeared for 
awhile to forget. 

Longfellow catches the spirit of the original, 
in his fine rendering of the words in which 
Dante describes his bitter self-consciousness 
and dismay. Comfort comes to him from the 
song of the angels. 

IN TE DOMINE SPERAVI. 

“ Even as the snow, among the living rafters 

Upon the back of Italy, congeals, 


A WILFUL WARD. 

Blown on and beaten by Sclavonians 
winds, 

And then dissolving, filters thro’ itself, 

Whene’er the land that loses shadow, 
breathes, 

Like as a taper melts before a fire, 

Even such I was, without a sigh or tear, 

Before the song of those who chime for 
ever 

After the chiming of the eternal spheres; 

But when I heard in those sweet melodies 

Compassion for me, more than had they 
said, 

‘ O wherefore, lady, dost thou thus con¬ 
sume him ? ’ 

The ice that was about my heart congealed, 

To air and water changed, and in my 
anguish, 
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Through lips and eyes came gushing from 
my breast. 

“ Confusion and dismay, together mingled, 

Forced such a feeble ‘ yes ’ out of my 
mouth, 

To understand it one had need of sight. 

Even as a cross-bow breaks, when ’tis 
discharged, 

Too tensely drawn the bow-string and 
the bow, 

And with less force the arrow hits the 
mark; 

So I gave way under this heavy burden, 

Gushing forth into bitter tears and sighs, 

And the voice fainting flagged along its 
passage.” 

(To be continued .) 


A WILFUL WARD. 

By RUTH LAMB, Author of “Work, Wait, Win,” “Sackcloth and Ashes,” etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 



HE sun was shining 
gloriously overhead, 
the sky was blue, the 
snow hard and crisp 
under foot, and of wind 
there was only enough to give a barely 
perceptible movement to the topmost 
twigs of the leafless trees. It was an 
ideal winter’s morning for walking, and 
as Kathleen Mountford looked on the 
beautiful picture spread before her win¬ 
dows, she determined to enjoy it more 
fully out of doors. 

“It is of no use asking you to walk 
with me, aunt,” she said addressing 
Mrs. Ellicott. 


“ If I were a few years younger, Kitty, 
there is nothing I should enjoy so much 
as a long brisk walk with you. But 
when I do go out with young people, I 
always feel that I am like a clog to their 
heels. At my slow pace, I should starve 
and shiver in the keen air, and the worst 
of it is a young companion would shiver 
with me, and be longing all the while to 
keep up her circulation by movements 
better befitting her years. I shall nurse 
the fire-to day, my dear, and battle 


against the feeling of envy that will in¬ 
trude into the minds of old folks, as they 
witness the movements of the young.” 

“ It must be hard, aunty, especially 
when anyone has led an actively useful 
life like yours.” 

“We ought to remember that we have 
been young, and I, for one, can thank 
God as I look back, since Fie has left 
me bright memories of a healthy, happy 
girlhood, free from serious anxieties of 
any kind. You, Kathleen, are laying 
up such memories, day by day.” 

“You can hardly say that my girl¬ 
hood has been all brightness,” replied 
Kathleen, in a low voice and with a 
sudden look of gravity on her fair face. 
“ When one has lost both parents years 
and years before one grew much beyond 
childhood, there has been sorrow enough 
to fling a veil over much of its bright¬ 
ness.” 

“ True, darling. But God has left 
you so man)' - mercies, and you have had 
no unloved girlhood.” 

“ I know that, aunty. Still with 
neither parent, brother, nor sister, the 
best places in my heart are hopelessty 
empty, though others are wonderfully 
filled.” 

Mrs. Ellicott saw Kathleen’s look of 
affection, as the girl bent to kiss her 
tenderly, and she was deeply moved. 
She was very nearly replying— 

“The best place of all has yet to be 
tenanted, and when you bestow your 
affection on one who is to be the partner 
of your future life, you will be less sen¬ 
sible of the vacant places which trouble 
you now,” but she refrained from utter¬ 
ing this thought, and only returned her 
niece’s caress with added tenderness. 

Soon Kathleen shook off the mo¬ 
mentary sadness, and said— 

“ I am afraid my walk must be a soli¬ 
tary one, for Geraldine has breakfasted 
in her room, and is trying to ward off a 
threatening cold. If I call at Oakwood 
and try to coax Hetty Stapleton to join 
me, she will keep me indoors to listen 
whilst the trio growl at the frost which 
has prevented to-day’s hunting, or she 
will take so long to dress that lunch¬ 
time will be upon us before we are ready 


to start. I will e’en go alone, and try 
to be satisfied for once with the com¬ 
pany of Nature.” 

“ You will have beauty enough to in¬ 
terest you, Kitty, if you keep your eyes 
open to it.” 

“I am becoming less blind than I 
was, thanks to you and Ger, who have 
made me ashamed of myself by the way 
in which you extort enjoyment from 
everything. The blades of grass, the 
simplest wild flowers, the shapes of the 
trees, the lights and shadows on hill and 
dale, the changing clouds, or the absence 
of them, bird, beast and insect, sights 
and sounds, all go to make up your 
enjoyment. It is glorious to be born 
with such a faculty for extorting pleasure 
from everything. It is next best to be 
with those who have it, and who strive 
to stir up others to share their pleasure, 
though the taste may be lacking.” 

“Yours was not lacking, Kitty. It 
was only dormant, and needed awaken¬ 
ing and cultivating.” 

“ Thank you, aunty. Any way I shall 
enjoy my walk this morning without 
Hetty Stapleton, for I have decided not 
to call at Oakwood. You knew that 
Hetty had come to spend the winter 
with her brother and sister-in-law, did 
you not ? ” 

“ I believe you told me, dear, but I 
am not sure.” 

“ It was not I, it was Aylmer who 
mentioned that she was come to stay for 
some months, when he was with us the 
other evening. I was glad of the new's, 
for I like Hetty, and have always found 
her a pleasant companion, though she is 
five years older than I am.” 

“ I like her too,” replied Mrs. Ellicott. 
“ She has plenty of common sense, and 
though her face is not a handsome one, 
it bears on it the stamp of a true nature. 

I could never imagine Hetty Stapleton 
capable of littleness or meanness in any 
shape. I wish she lived at Oakwood, 
for your sake, Kitty.” 

“ So do I, aunty. Girls, of the sort to 
make friends of, are few indeed wfithin 
v r alking distance of home, and by your 
own account Hetty v'ould be the perfec¬ 
tion of one. Sensible, true, incapable 
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of meanness, and, most important of 
all, not too handsome, she would leave 
nothing to be desired,’’ said Kathleen, 
with an arch look on her face as she 
alluded to Hetty’s personal appearance. 

“ Now I must go, or I shall lose my 
walk. Take care of yourself, there’s a 
dear.” 

Away went Kathleen alone, a little to 
her aunt’s regret. Mrs. Ellicott had 
purposely held her in talk, half hoping 
that Mr. Matheson would make his 
appearance and offer to accompany her, 
as he had spoken of calling during the 
morning. Perhaps Kathleen would meet 
him before she passed out of the grounds, 
and in that case Aylmer would certainly 
offer his escort. 

Mrs. Ellicott went to the window and 
watched her niece’s rapidly-retreating 
figure until she could see it no longer, 
then resumed her easy-chair by the fire, 
where for some time she sat alone and 
in deep thought. 

Though no word had passed between 
Geraldine and herself respecting Aylmer 
Matheson’s devoted affection for his 
ward, both had divined it. But Mrs. 
Ellicott never for a moment dreamed 
that Aylmer had won the heart of her 
own daughter, without seeking it. 
Indeed, no one would have guessed this, 
least of all Aylmer himself. Only 
Kathleen had occasionally twitted her 
cousin by jesting allusions to Mr. 
Matheson’s perfections, and Geraldine’s 
evident appreciation of them. But even 
she had been silenced by her cousin’s 
gentle replies and calmness of manner 
whenever Aylmer’s name was men¬ 
tioned. 

“ She cares nothing about Aylmer, 
except as a sort of adopted brother,” 
had been Kathleen’s mental conclusion. 

“ I wish she did, and that he cared for 
her. They would make a model couple 
and suit each other to perfection. But 
the wrong people are constantly getting 
mated, and I suppose there is no help for 
it. However, Ger may be sure that she 
will never have a rival in me.” 

This last thought was passing through 
Kathleen’s mind as she left the Hall and 
started on her walk. By the time she 
passed beyond her own boundaries, she 
found herself wondering whether the 
owner of “ Monk’s How” had returned, 
or if there were any truth in the report 
that he was not likely to be seen again 
in the neighbourhood of Plollingsby, un¬ 
less his empty pockets were refilled by 
some extraordinary piece of good fortune. 

Then Kathleen began to dream on her 
own account. She pictured Captain 
Jack as having another side to his 
character; a brighter, better, purer one 
than that which was open to the world. 
Evil reports were always exaggerated. 
Let people get hold of a little scandal, 
and it grew with every pair of lips the 
tale passed through. Lovers of slander 
delighted to show the worst side of a cha¬ 
racter that they might the more readily 
find listeners. It was horrible to think 
how much more willing people were to 
pull characters to pieces than to give any¬ 
one credit for what was good in them, 
much less to imagine any person’s inner 
life could be better than what was on the 
surface. 


Captain Jack was handsome. No one 
could deny that. Everyone said he had 
wasted his wife’s fortune, but few told 
how Mrs. Torrance had always believed 
in her husband, and that with all his 
faults, he had loved her while living and 
mourned her early death. 

Captain Jack idolised his boy, yet 
nobody gave him a good word for this. 
All shook their heads and said Ralph was 
being ruined by companionship with his 
father, and the friends he gathered 
round him, instead of being treated like 
a child and placed under a wise teacher 
to be fittingly instructed. 

‘ ‘ They forget that poor Captain 
Torrance would be alone if he sent the 
bo)' away. He must have someone to 
cheer him, and if his friends are not 
everything that could be wished, that is 
partly the fault of his position. He has 
neither sister, wife, nor brother. A house¬ 
hold with no good woman to guide it 
must be all wrong,” decided the girl in 
her own mind. 

Kathleen did not herself look at both 
sides of the question, or consider, that 
unless Captain Torrance’s character 
made him unfit for the society of good 
men, or that his tastes disinclined him 
for theirs, he might as well have such 
under his roof as those whom he invited. 
That, failing wife or female relative, he 
might have engaged a lady of suitable 
age to manage his household, watch 
over his boy, and receive his guests. 
But the girl was in the mood to excuse 
every fault of her absent hero, and even to 
think how delightful it would be for some 
girl, good, beautiful and rich, to prove an 
angel of mercy to Jack Torrance. To 
lure him away from evil companions by 
the greater attraction of her purer life, 
and a whole-hearted, self-devoted love. 
To be a real mother to the fine boy, whom 
Kathleen pictured as growing up to repay 
her by his more than filial affection, 
and proving a credit to her training. To 
pay Jack Torrance’s debts, so that he 
might make a new beginning, owing no 
man anything, except a great debt of 
love to his rescuer, which he would pay 
by a life-long devotion. Yet this would 
not be payment, only an exchange, for 
the ministering angel would give as 
much as she received in the way of 
affection. 

“I am sure Captain Torrance might 
be-” 

But the progress of Kathleen’s day¬ 
dream was at this moment interrupted 
by a smart groom, no other than Jim 
Capes, who touched his hat respectfully 
and paused just in front of her, thus 
intimating that he had a message to 
deliver. 

It was not a verbal one. Jim touched 
his hat a second time, held out a letter, 
and said— 

“ I was going straight to the Hall 
with this, miss, but seeing you coming 
along, I thought I’d better ask if I 
should give it to you, or go on there 
with it.” 

Jim saw Miss Mountford’s face flush 
as she held out her hand for the letter, 
saying, “ I may as well take it and spare 
you the trouble of carrying it to the 
house. If an answer is required I will 
send it later.” 


“ No trouble at all, miss. My master, 
Captain Torrance, said there would be 
no answer. He only got back last night. 
Master Ralph hasn’t been very well.” 

“ I am sorry to hear that,” said 
Kathleen. “ I hope he is better.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, miss, I mean. My 
master thinks the country air will put 
him to rights again. Is there any 
message I can take or-” 

“ Nothing, thank you.” 

The groom touched his hat, and 
retraced his steps to “ Monk’s How.” 

“You are soon back,” said Captain 
Torrance, who was inspecting his horses, 
and saw Capes coming towards the 
stable. 

“ I met the lady, sir, and I took the 
liberty of asking whether she would have 
the letter, or if I should carry it to the 
Hall. She took it, sir.” 

“Is Miss Mountford well?” asked 
the Captain, with affected carelessness. 

“ She looked very handsome, sir, if I 
may take the liberty to say as much, and 
I never saw a beautifuller colour on any 
young lady’s cheeks than there was on 
hers after she took the letter. She was 
a little pale when I first saw her. She 
was walking, and by herself, sir.” 

The effect of this artful speech was 
sufficiently apparent to the groom, in the 
gratified expression which overspread 
his master’s face, but Captain Jack 
made no further remark about Miss 
Mountford for the moment. He had 
some instructions to give on stable 
matters, then, as he turned away, he 
said, “You must have' saved yourself 
half the walk by delivering the letter on 
the way.” 

“Just about half, sir,” and Capes 
proceeded to describe the exact spot at 
which he met the young lady, and 
hazarded a guess as to the direction in 
which she was going. He did not need to 
be told that this was just the information 
which his master wished but would not 
ask for, and he smiled to himself as he 
saw Captain Torrance leave the grounds 
a few minutes later, though his face had 
hitherto been as stolid as possible. 
Master and man looked equally uncon¬ 
scious of any secret understanding 
between them, but each read the 
thoughts of the other. 

“ The Captain will just manage to 
meet the y r oung lady by taking a little 
round, and he is stepping out,” said 
Capes to himself, as he watched his 
master. 

“The rascal read me like a book,” 
was the Captain’s conclusion, “ and 
answered every question I wished to ask, 
without my needing to utter a word. 
He is a sharp fellow, and appears 
devoted to my interest; but all the same 
he would throw me over or betray me 
to-morrow, if by so doing he could 
advance his own. Never mind, I can 
take care of myself, and when Jim Capes 
ceases to be of use to me, I shall get rid 
of him. 

Meanwhile Kathleen was hurrying 
onward with the letter which she held 
tightly concealed in her muff. She was 
longing to read it, but conquered the 
inclination to break the seal until she 
could do so without being observed. She 
felt herself trembling with surprise and 
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excitement. It seemed so strange, that 
when her thoughts were wholly occupied 
by the writer, a message from him should 
be so suddenly placed in her hand. He 
was near when she believed him to be 
far away. Kathleen’s guardians had 
rejoiced at Captain Torrance’s unex¬ 
plained absence. Kathleen herself had 
been disturbed and rendered anxious by 
it, and whilst all around her imagined 
that it was a matter of indifference to 
her whether he returned or not, she had 
bestowed a larger share of her thoughts 
upon him than at any previous time. 
Part of these have been unveiled. But 
Kathleen had gone further, and in the 
depth of her own heart, she had pictured 
herself as being the instrument of saving 
Captain Jack from himself, and changing 
him, his home and his boy. She had 
heard, too often, how many tens of 
thousands would be absolutely hers a 
twelvemonth hence, hoarded during the 
last years of her father’s retired life and 
her own minority. The money was 
mere dross now—of no use to anybody— 
and Kathleen almost loathed it on this 
account. But what a glorious thing it 
would be, if, by the judicious expenditure 
of a part of it, a new life could be 
opened for Captain Jack. 

She forgot, poor girl, that this man 
had spent his own patrimony, and that 
another girl, good, pure, and unselfish, 
had dedicated to him her life and her 
fortune, with the same object in view, but 
all in vain. 

Kathleen soon reached a quiet lane, 
which led to a field-path by which she 
meant to return home. There was 
beauty enough all around to attract her 
admiration, but she saw none of it now. 
Her thoughts were concentrated on the 


letter, and the moment she felt herself 
secure from observation, she opened it 
and read as follows :— 

“ Monk’s How, December 4 th. 

“ Dear Miss Mountford. 

“ Before I left home nearly a month 
ago, I was most anxious to ask your 
forgiveness for an act which I shall 
never cease to regret. The thought of 
it has haunted me continually, and I 
have sat down, again and again, in 
order to express my penitence in writing, 
yet have feared to do so. 

“ I have no excuse to offer. It is not 
enough to say that I meant only to pay 
a sportsman’s compliment, and to give 
you a momentary pleasure. I ought to 
have known better. Nay, I cannot 
plead ignorance, I did know better, 
yet acted as though you were made of 
the same stuff as most of the girls I have 
met. In offering what I did, I must 
have caused jmu acute suffering and 
wrung your tender heart, which I would 
have saved from sorrow at the cost of 
my life. I can now only own my fault 
and express my deep regret. I dare not 
ask you to forgive my barbarity. 

“ Believe me, dear Miss Mountford, 

“ Your devoted servant, 

“John Torrance.” 

Kathleen’s eyes were moist as she 
finished reading Captain Jack’s effu¬ 
sion. Coming as a sequel to her pre¬ 
vious train of thought, it was calculated 
to. produce a great impression on the 
mind of a romantic girl, already pre¬ 
disposed in the writer’s favour. 

To Kathleen the letter opened a view 
of Captain Torrance’s inner self which 
agreed with her own fanciful conception 


CHAPTER 11. 

sabel and Elise, with 
the adored little 
brother, where were 
they during these 
dark night hours ? 

“Nothing,” cried 
Isabel, but an hour 
or two before, 
“ would ever give 
me courage to face 
wild beasts or 
snakes; ” and yet 
in this hour of cul¬ 
minating horror she 
was the first to lead 
the way down the 
garden to the j ungle 
which lay on the outskirts of the village. Fear 
of man had overcome all fear of the denizens of 
the jungle, could they save Charley ? the pre¬ 
dominant idea. Isabel had the child close 
clasped in her vigorous arms, and she ran with 
the speed of an antelope until the first step 
into the jungle. Then she paused, and Elise, 
whose lithe light figure seemed tireless, caught 
the little fellow silently as he would have 
struggled to his feet, and carried him on¬ 
wards. 


A STORY OF 1857 . 

By ADA M. TROTTER. 

The path to Nynee Tal was known to both 
of them, but in their effort to find it to-night 
they lost their bearings, and followed a mere 
thread of a watercourse, which led far from 
the well-worn path. And yet this accident 
saved them, for the path to Nynee Tal was 
soon invested by the enemy, and swift-footed 
as the girls might be, they must have fallen 
into the hands of the foe. 

The jungle was intensely hot, no air seemed 
to stir the rank undergrowth, and the fugi¬ 
tives, at length obliged to pause, stood with 
blanched faces watching and listening. Were 
they pursued ? If so they were never to know 
it, not a sound but the rustling leaves. 

“ On, on ! There is a good God in heaven, 
He will care for us,” whispered Isabel, choking 
back, her dread of her surroundings; “ give 
me Charley again.” 

“If we are only in the right path,” mur¬ 
mured Elise ;• “ soon it will begin to grow 
light, but the path seems clear.” And so 
they wandered onwards, every step taking 
them farther from the route to Nynee Tal. 

As it grew light Charley insisted on being 
put down. They found then that his arm and 
hand had been cut by the brutal Thug, and 
that he had lost a good deal of blood. The 
cuts were not deep however, and the girls tore 
their dresses to bind them up, the child 



of his character. Of course he had 
acted on the spur of the moment in 
sending what he did, but second 
thoughts had shown him that he had 
made a mistake ; no doubt he knew her 
poor mother’s story, though it was not 
likely that an event which had happened 
so many years before, and when he was 
out of England, would at first come into 
his mind. Her refusal of his offering 
and reply to his letter would bring back 
the half-forgotten tale, and then, how 
sorry he had been. To think that for a 
month he had grieved about his mistake 
—•Kathleen could use no harsher word 
in mentally referring to it, and would 
have acknowledged it, but could not 
find courage to write. And now he had 
written, his regret and self-reproach 
were touching in the extreme. 

Kathleen deposited the precious letter 
in the depths of her pocket, and went 
on her way with shining eyes and elastic 
step. All the world seemed the brighter 
for the message which had come to her. 
She was no longer indifferent to the sun¬ 
light which made the snow-crystals 
sparkle like diamonds. The darkest 
days of the year had yet to come, but 
Kathleen almost fancied that there was 
a promise of spring in the cloudless sky, 
and in the sense of happiness which 
pervaded her whole being. 

The next half-mile was quickly tra¬ 
versed, and as she approached a turn¬ 
stile, she hesitated whether to continue 
her walk by the field-path, or to take a 
short cut into the more public road to 
the Hall. A moment later, and before 
she had settled the question, she found 
herself face to face with Captain Torrance. 

(To be continued.) 


watching with manly interest, and a proud 
fortitude which did not permit him to utter a 
complaint. He then pulled his soft hat over 
his eyes, and set forth at a brisk little trot, 
keeping ahead of the girls, whom he considered 
he must protect, turning sometimes in the 
eager, panting race to whisper, “ See how hot 
I are, sister Belle,” as beads of perspiration 
rolled down his cheeks. 

Sometimes fatigue made a pause absolutely 
unavoidable; at such moments the girls sat 
down with Charlev sheltered between them, 
and did their fancy bring to them the dreaded 
sound of footsteps in pursuit, their revolvers 
were ready, and Isabel’s hand pointed one 
muzzle at her little brother’s head. She 
would die keeping her promise to her father, 
her helpless darling should not fall into the 
hands of the fiends. The child brought up to 
feel himself a soldier, showed no trace of fear, 
as he felt the revolver at his brow, nor did he 
appear to dread pursuers, but employed the 
moments of rest in fanning himself with his 
broad hat. Hour after hour of the sultry heat 
passed almost unnoted by, as the girls toiled 
onwards, circling now, had they only known it, 
almost within sight of the fatal lines held by 
the Sepoy guards. Had they seen nothing to 
fear in this haunt of wild beasts and snakes ? 
Strange that both girls could look upon the 
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snakes that coiled or crawled in their path 
without a moment’s dread—it was as though 
God’s angel walked beside them and bid them 
“ Be not afraid.” 

Night drew near. They were faint with 
hunger, suffering tortures from thirst; must 
they spend another night in the jungle ? 

All at once their path led into a clearing, 
where a Hindoo was ploughing the ground, 
his light plough held with one hand, as he 
guided the ox, holding it, Hindoo fashion, by 
the tail. In a moment they were by his side 
recklessly throwing themselves upon his mercy. 
Elise, who spoke Hindostanee fluently making 
her pitiful tale in such wise that the Hindoo 
wept tears of sympathy. He took Charley in 
his arms, and carried him to the bamboo hut 
where his wife was preparing the evening meal. 
He said a few words to her in a low tone and 
she gave the visitors kindly welcome. Charley 
she looked at very gravely. 

“ He is very tired,” said Isabel, anxiously, 
seeing the wise woman’s look. Pie was too 
tired, it seemed, to eat, but leaning his head on 
Isabel’s lap fell into sound sleep; he did not 
feel the gentle touch of the old woman as she 
dressed his wounds, though his sleep was the 
easier for her ministrations. 

«< But come,” said the Plindoo, “ I can hide 
you while you rest.” 

There was a small cave in some rocks at the 
foot of the cliff path beyond the jungle. 

“ Tired as they were, they must walk so far,” 
said he. Then when he had shown them the 
hiding-place, he went back to his hut, and the 
fugitives, weary unto death, fell into sound 
slumber. They did not hear, did not know 
that they had been traced, that the Sepoys 
had searched the jungle far and wide, and 
finally had determined that they must have 
overshot the mark when they discovered the 
Hindoo sitting so tranquilly in his hut, and 
doubled back towards the village. 

At dead of night the good old native woke 
the captives, and told them they must go on 
their way. Pie had brought them a basket of 
food and had a rude kind of lanthorne in his 
hand. With a face of infinite pity he took 
the drowsy child in his arms and signified that 
he would go with them for a mile or two, as 
long as he dared ; but he must be back at his 
plough at dawn. He did not tell the poor 
girls that they had been tracked by the cruel 
foe, and that the reason he must be back was 
to throw their enemies off the scent. 

The girls awoke to the terrors of their 
position as they crawled out of the cave, and 
stumbled along in the darkness following their 
guide. He knew there was but one chance 
for them if they would ever reach Nynee Tal, 
and that slender hope lay in their power to 
gain the mountain fortress by a barely defined 
path, known only to the natives, and in which 
it was scarcely possible the .Sepoys would cross 
their path. Pie explained this route to Elise 
in Plindostanee as he walked with them in the 
shadows of the great trees, and at length 
having set them upon the road as far as he 
dared, he had to awake the slumbering child 
and place him on his feet. The little fellow had 
his arms clasped about the neck of his kindly 
bearer, who wept as he had to part with his 
charge. But it was for their sakes that 
he left the fugitives, and pointing upwards 
beyond the rocky ledges he encouraged them 
by leading them to hope there was safety from 
their foes in Nynee Tal. 

Their guide gone the little party breathlessly 
pushed onwards ; but the path was in places 
washed away so that it was a feat of rare 
daring to pass onward. Still, desperation 


nerved the hearts of the heroic girls, and 
between them they managed to lift their 
little companion over the worst places. The 
child submitted to be helped only under pro¬ 
test, and though his weak legs failed and he 
stumbled often and cut himself on the rocks, 
his manly spirit upheld him so that he never 
once made a remark to draw sympathy to 
his sufferings. 

“ I are coming, sister Belle, all right ! ” 
was his emphatic assertion when one or other 
tried to assist his progress. But when day¬ 
light glimmered through the umbrageous 
trees the girls found the child was limping 
painfully. They examined his feet which 
were badly blistered and bleeding, every step 
must have been taken in agony. The girls 
wept for the first time since the hour of 
horror for them had begun, as they tore up 
their soft muslin dresses to bandage the wounds. 
Then they sought by coaxing to get the poor 
little fellow to eat some of the provision in 
the basket. 

“ I aren’t hungry, thank you,” came the 
answer to all entreaty, with that smile of 
endurance which had been remarkable in him 
from babyhood. But rather than distress his 
companions he made a great effort to swallow 
some of the food put to his lips, uselessly— 
his throat was burning as with fire and he 
was parched with thirst. 

They dared not stop to let him rest. If he 
could not walk they must carry him, but this 
he would not permit, limping on ahead when 
he could, and if he was forced to fall behind, 
always ready with his— 

“ I are coming—all right, sister Belle ” 

“ Shall we ever get there, do you think,” 
asked Isabel. “I do not feel as though 
I could endure much more fatigue—and 
Charley-’ ’ 

The girls looked back at him, at his white 
face and the misty blue eyes with shadows 
growing dark beneath, not daring to put their 
fear into words. 

The day as it advanced became one of 
intense, awful heat. The leaves of the trees 
drooped, for it was the heat which preludes 
tempest. Sullen roars of thunder rolled over 
the hills; sharp terrified cries from the birds 
and beasts of the forest added to the terrors of 
the hour. Elise, who had a constitutional fear 
of a thunder-storm, now overwhelmed with 
the horror of their position could stand at the 
edge of a precipice and look calmly into the 
valley where now the gloom was gathering 
black as night, as the storm was driven 
onwards to the hills. 

“ Come,” cried Isabel, “we dare not wait 
to find shelter. The Sepoys pursue us, wild 
beasts infest the forest, and the thunder-storm 
will soon break upon us. God help us! 
Shall we ever reach Nynee Tal ? ” 

“ Come, Charley ! dear little man, we must 
go on,” cried Elise, lovingly. 

The brave child made an effort to rise, he 
tried again fruitlessly, but his head was giddy 
and his sight dim. In vain he wiped his misty 
eyes in his dress. 

“ Can’t do it, sister Belle,” he said at 
length, when he had done all he could to keep 
his feet and failed. 

“ Perhaps if he could eat something,” 
suggested Elise as they knelt beside their 
darling. At their bidding he again tried to 
eat, and smiling up at their anxious faces, said 
cheerfully, “ I are all right now.” He put 
aside their efforts to carry him, he would 
rather walk, he said, and made a few brave 
steps along the rocky path. Then he seemed 
to feel bewildered, looked round and smiled at 



the girls, and held out his arms as though 
some protecting presence were stooping to 
carry him onward, but as Isabel caught him he 
fell heavily forwards and she laid him on the 
ground, where he did not stir hand or foot, 
nor did he answer when they tried to rouse 
him from what seemed to be profound 
slumber. 

“ He is so tired,” sobbed Elise, as she 
chafed the little hands. “ Let us carry him 
on asleep. I am sure he cannot walk another 
step.” 

Isabel rose to her feet, but Charley’s weight 
seemed overpowering, and her limbs trembled 
so with fatigue that she could hardly make any 
progress. 

The storm broke over the Himalayas. First 
came the rush of wind, gaining intensity as it 
passed the fugitives, moaning as it went, as 
though the storm-spirit, lingering, sorrowed 
over the inevitable devastation which followed 
its violent course. The gloom became en¬ 
livened by a mass of dame, the forest trees 
were cleft in twain at the touch of the forked 
tongues that sped from the lowering clouds 
overhead ; thunder crashed and hailstones fell, 
followed by torrents of rain. 

Isabel wrapped her little brother in her 
dress, but his pretty yellow curls were drenched 
with rain. Instead of intense heat came chill 
winds that made the girls shiver in their thin 
clothing. But Charley did not seem to feel 
the change, he did not move, and Isabel 
begged Elise to lend her a garment to wrap 
about him, for he was cold, so very, very cold. 

They staggered on up the path., becoming 
themselves all but numb with fatigue and 
terror. Then as in a nightmare of horror they 
heard the tramp of pursuing feet, and the clank 
of arms. Ere they could draw their revolvers 
or dream of flight they were surrounded. For 
a moment so great was the gloom that they 
believed themselves to be in the hands of their 
enemies, but only for a moment, and then 
Isabel fell on the ground with her darling still 
clasped to her breast, crying as one in ecstacy, 
“ Father, oh father! ” 

It was indeed Captain Alwyn at the head 
of his faithful followers, and he was all but 
wordless as he found his treasures safe in the 
midst of such deadly peril. 

“And Charley, give me the child,” said he, 
as Elise told the story of their wanderings, and 
of his brave manly effort to keep his feet. 

“ But he was obliged to give up at last,” 
said Isabel, “ and I have carried him ever 
since. He fell asleep so sound, he has never 
once -wakened, and he is so cold ; we have 
tried to keep him warm, poor darling, but our 
dresses are too thin.” 

“ Let me see him,” said Dr. Pritchard, who 
had been discovered by the search party some 
hours before. “ .Stand back, Alwyn.” 

He gently put back the yellow curls that 
half-covered the wan face, and looked keenly 
at the misty half-open eyes. Then he stood 
up and glanced at the soldiers who were 
grouped round the child who had been the 
pride of the regiment. There was not a dry 
eye amongst them, for they knew now, what 
they had guessed w’hen-they saw the motion¬ 
less figure in Isabel’s arms, that the little one 
who slept so soundly amidst the clank of arms 
would never be wakened to earth again. 

“ He died on duty, friends! ” said Captain 
Alwyn bravely, looking round on the pitying 
soldiers. Then he broke down ; and stooping, 
took the poor little sleeping lad and carried 
him to his last resting-place in Nynee Tal. 
Only one, alas! of many broken-hearted 
fathers in that terrible year of 1857. 
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ART. 

Art Student.— It does not appear that the smell of 
paint as employed by artists is prejudicial to life or 
health, though house-painters suffer from colic. 
Judging from a somewhat old book, Gould’s Dic¬ 
tionary of Artists ( 1839), statistics show a very 
favourable calculation as regards their duration 
of life. 

Adele. —The Lorenzetti, whose work is to be seen 
in the Campo Santo at Pisa, is not the same as the 
painter of that name whose allegorical and very 
remarkable work is in the palace at Siena and the 
Sala de Nove.. He was the younger brother of 
the artist of Pisan fame, and other of his works 
are in the Gallery, Berlin, and the Academy, 
Florence. Like Fra Angelico—who painted every 
picture with prayer that God would bless it, to do 
missionary work for the souls of the beholders— 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti performed all his work with 
a view to promote morality and good government— 
the subjects of the three great schemes in the Sala, 
Siena, being “Justice,” “ Concord,” and “Peace.” 
His elder brother, Pietro, devoted his genius to 
religious subjects, representing Scriptural scenes, 
angels, and saints ; an altar-piece in the Duomo 
Siena being his, also a “ Madonna and Child ” with 
angels at the Uffizi, Florence, and four pieces in 
the Gallery, Berlin. Much of his best work has 
perished. 

Lizbey.— Our correspondents appear to think that 
we keep a registry office for every imaginable 
thing. AVe cannot tell you where you will obtain 
orders for your paintings in oils and water-colours. 
Perhaps in some of the print-shops, or at an artists’ 
colourman’s, they would put some of them in the 
windows “for sale,” price affixed. This is an 
advertisement, and you might leave your card with 
a notice that orders would be executed in either 
style, and copies made at moderate charges. 

Supposing that the enclosed sketch-sugges¬ 
tions for Christmas cards were your own designs, 
we might encourage you by saying that they show 
some merit, but they need more careful finish before 
showing them to some first-class stationers, who 
may give you orders. 

Minerva.— How can we venture to name a price for 
the copy in oils which you name, not having seen 
it ? A good one might fetch from £5 to £ 10. 

Leila May. —The pretty little card which we return 
is printed. If you wish to copy it use Indian ink. 
Wash your pencil drawings, to preserve them from 
being rubbed, by dipping them in a shallow bath of 
weak milk and water, poured into a flat tray of 
sufficient width. One dip will be sufficient, just in 
and out, but covering every part. 

E. W.—Yes, there is a little book on “Decorative 
Painting” (Gill, 170, Strand) which will instruct 
you in painting on textiles, including silk. 


MUSIC. 

Alabama Coon. —The questions you ask should be 
answered by a music-seller; go to one of their 
shops, and they may be able to supply the first line 
which probably gives the title to the song. There 
is surely a music-seller’s in your town ; but if desti¬ 
tute of such, write to one of those in London for 
what you want, some of whose names appear on 
every piece of music published. 

Madge.— The quaint proverb, “ Music helps not the 
toothache,” appears in Plerbert’s Outlandish 
Proverbs of 1640. If you cannot keep your piano 
in tune, the explanation may be either that it is old 
and worn out, or that it is kept in a draught or in 
a damp room and perhaps against an outer wall. 


Zenobia. —1 For all prospectuses of examinations 
for the Royal College of Music, Kensington Gore, 
S.W., write to the Hon. Secretary, Charles Morley, 
Esq.; also for the Royal Academy of Music, 4, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, AV., write to 
the Principal, Sir A. C. Mackenzie, or the 
Secretary, Mr. F. W. Renaut. For the Guildhall 
School of Music, write to the Secretary of the 
G. S. M., Victoria Embankment.—2 With regard 
to the references to a Holy Trinity in Unity to 
be found in the Divine writings, note what the 
Apostle St John says in the Gospel he was inspired 
to write, chap, i., verses 1, 2 and 3, and then 
verse 14. Observe the further elucidation of the 
passage in Genesis i. 26, which is an address to an 
equal, and one of the same character in chap. xi. 
v. 7. Refer now to the words of our blessed Lord 
Himself, St. Matt, xxviii. xg, where the Third Divine 
Person is included in a similar position of equality 
in dignity. The special work of the Third Person of 
the Trinity is declared by our Saviour, who calls him 
the Comforter; see St.John xiv, 16, 17. Of His 
life-giving work, special information is given in 
Gen. i., 2. Read the whole chapters to which we 
have made reference in connection with each 
other, and take your Concordance and study every 
passage in which the three holy persons are named. 
Also specially notice what our Lord says—“ He 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” . . “I 
and my Father are one,” St. John x. 30, 38. A 
plurality in unity-is clearly declared, and the in¬ 
clusion of the third we already demonstrated in the 
command to baptise ; observe also the reference 
to this third person in Acts i. 2, 8 and 16, and 
respecting our Lord, St. John v. 23, and the rest 
of the chapter, and chap. xiv. 8 to 11 inclusive. 
Lover of the Violin.— We think that if you have 
any real musical taste, and have been practising 
and receiving lessons for three or four years past, 
you ought to play fairly well by this time. We 
are glad the stories and answers in our paper are 
so much appreciated. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Marguerite.— Ezra vii. 21, contains all the letters of 
the alphabet, but “j ” is counted as “ i,” it being 
only a double “ i ” in reality. The distinction was 
only made in modern days, and is said to have been 
the work of Dutch printers. 

M. M. W.—Get a small piece of French chalk and 
scrape a little on the grease-spot with a knife and 
rub it in with your finger. This will take grease 
out of the most delicate materials. If a silk dress 
rub it on the wrong side. 

E. J. C. must advertise for the situation. 

R. K.—1. Nov. nth, 1859, was a Friday.—2. We 
suppose you mean an “ aerolite,” or meteoric stone, 
or one which has fallen to the earth from distant 
space. Their origin is not known. 

Pansy. —“It looks badly” is more correct than “it 
looks bad”—an adverb, not an adjective. 

Lilian. — Your handwriting is good, though not 
pretty, or artistic. AVe thank you for your kind 
appreciative remarks on our paper, and that you 
have derived benefit from it. 

Sweet (?) Seventeen.—i. There is no special finger 
allocated to an engagement-ring. Wear it on 
the finger that it may fit the best —the thumb 
if you like 1—2. Flow could we tell “what situ¬ 
ation would be the most suitable ” for an utter 
stranger to us ? The school-room until you be 
eighteen, if in an upper class of society, and then 
wherever j-our mother selects. She must know 
best. If in a humble position, you might prepare 
yourself for domestic service thoroughly, and learn 
the special duties of the position selected, before 
vou propose vourself to any lady. You might per¬ 
haps offer yourself as a shop-assistant, and return 
home m the evening. But you should write a 
much better hand, and be quick and correct in 
arithmetic. 

Ione.— Your “d” is like a swollen “a,” not having 
a long top to it, and your small “e” is a capital 
letter, which is not only incorrect, but in bad style. 

A our capital “ D ” is too much flourished. As you 
write solely for the criticism of your writing, you 
must excuse our plain speaking, and accept our 
best thanks for your kind letter. 

Chick.—t. A r ou should not say, “It is not as if I 
was,” but “It is not as though I were.”—2. The 
“ h ” is mute in the word you name. You write a 
very pretty hand. 

• Read Genesis xxxi. 43, where you will 
find that a heap of stones was set up as the memorial 
of a covenant made between Laban and his son-in- 
law, the Patriarch Jacob, binding him to treat his 
wives (Laban’s daughters) well, and to take no 
other wives when he went away from his place and 
he could no longer watch over his daughters’ in- 
terests. And in raising this memorial he committed 
the case to the Lord, whose all-seeing eye would 
take cognisance of how Jacob kept the covenant, 
and prayed that the Lord would watch and judge 
between them, if either passed over the stone monu¬ 
ment to do harm one to the other, or that Jacob 
broke his vow.—2. Mizpah means “ the heap of 
witness.” 

An Old Subscriber.— March 16th, 1852, was a Tues- 
day, and May 16th, 1854, was a Tuesday. 

Nagrom. —Dec. 2nd, 1870, fell on a Friday, and 
.Nov. nth, 1880, on a Thursday. 


Bessie L.—AVe do not like to encourage our readers 
to send us their verses, as a gift for producing 
original and beautiful compositions is very rare ; 
and we regret to send our correspondents adverse 
criticisms and disappoint them, although they in¬ 
vite plain-speaking. 

B- L.—1. The origin of the word “slang” is to be 
found, says the Rev. Isaac Taylor, in the designa¬ 
tion of narrow strips of waste land by the road¬ 
side, such as chosen by gipsies for their encamp¬ 
ments. Thus in the lingo employed by these people, 
and by thieves, to be “ out on the slang,” means to 
be travelling about the country as a hawker, and 
camping at night on the road-side “ slangs.” A 
travelling show likewise goes by the comprehensive 
word a “ slang.” It is very obvious, therefore, that 
the term “ slang ” is applied to a low kind of 
spurious English, such as employed by the vagrant 
folk who camp out on these public strips of un¬ 
appropriated land.—2. The term “ Billingsgate,” 
as applied to a debased and unseemly style of 
language, is derived from that for which the coarse 
and unsexed fishwives resident in that district and 
neighbourhood are chiefly distinguished. 
Snowdrop. —AVe advise you to restrict your gifts to 
the wife. The attention will be as fully recognised 
as if you gave them to the husband. 

Frances May.— The author of John Halifax , Gcn- 
tie man, was the late Mrs. Craik (nee Mulock). 

F* S. Our English pronunciation is proverbially 
arbitrary in multitudes of instances, and apart from 
this there is a fashion amongst the highest circles 
of society, which, though a good deal modified in 
modern times was very remarkable in the last 
centur}*. Fhe word “been” could not be pro¬ 
nounced otherwise than it is spelt. “Again” is 
pronounced “ agen,” and “either,” contrary to the 
ordinary rule, is more usually pronounced “ee-ther,” 
than “i-ther,” in the highest ranks of society; but 
there is no absolute conformity in any society so 
far as this word is concerned. It is said that the 
word “knowledge” is pronounced as “noll-lege” 
in the university of Cambridge, and in Oxford as 
no-lege.” The latter is, of course, the most 
correct, apart from any fashion with respect to 
pronunciation. 

Cooke.— “ Novelette ” means a little story. 
Mignonette.— It is very usual to send invitations by 
printed cards, but the answers and thanks cannot 
be so sent. They must be written. 

Anxious Tihrteen.— In our private opinion, to see a 
girl riding a bicycle is a very unattractive spectacle. 
It is unfeminine and coarse-looking, and exposes 
her to the vulgar jests of the “ roughs ” and other 
low people. It has been said that to use a bicycle 
is less trying to a woman than that of a tricycle. 
Be that as it may, the latter is not of an objection¬ 
able character as to appearances, which the bicycle 
certainly is. 

March Hare. —You are suffering from considerable 
acidity in the system, which has evidently been 
induced by the sweetmeats you eat every day. 
Not only will you ruin your complexion by so 
doing, but disease of other and very serious kinds— 
gout, etc., and loss of teeth amongst them—will be 
the result. AVere the sweetmeats of the very best, 
and most expensive, the fewer you eat the better. 

A French Subscriber.— AVrite for the author’s pri¬ 
vate address to her publisher. If you have a book 
of hers you will see it. AVe could not supply it. 
Reader of “ G. O. P.”—It is usual to say, we “live 
on earth,” and we “live in the world,” the word 
“ world ” having reference to its inhabitants and 
surrounding circumstances; and “earth” to the 
substance of the planet on which we dwell. Of 
course the “ round world ” is, so to say, “ floating 
in space,” as you told your friend. He had better 
obtain some good elementary work on astronomy, 
as lie appears to be groping in a fog at present. 
AVe have brought out two ourselves, and that en¬ 
titled The Midnight Sky would be found deeply 
interesting and easy of comprehension. 

Myra A.—VVe regret that we cannot consent to pay 
you for the verses you recently sent us. They do 
not represent “poetry,” being incorrect in com¬ 
position, and possessing no_originality of thought. 
AVe are sorry to decline availing ourselves of them. 
Gertrude E.—Of course you should wash the Per¬ 
sian kitten once a week, and gently disentangle 
the knots as well as you can ; but she should be 
wrapped in an old shawl or piece of flannel, and 
well dried before the fire, or it will take cold, and a 
cat’s cold is very infectious. Persians are very 
delicate. 

“A not-up-to-date-Girl.” —Your query has been 
answered dozens of times. The husband’s duty in 
taking a girl from her home, in the house of her 
parents, is to provide another for her, furnished 
with everything needful—in furniture, linen, and all 
requisite accessories and appliances essential to 
the kitchen, as well as to the rest of the house (or 
rooms only). A man has no business to ask a 
woman to leave her home until he has thus pre¬ 
pared for her reception. It is he who asked her to 
^ leave all for his sake ; she did not ask him. 

Silver Ball. —AVe regret that we cannot give trade 
addresses. AVherever you heard about collecting 
the silver-paper for sale, you could obtain the 
address for disposing of it. 

Woodbine may join her girl-companions in their 
games of hockey with her mother’s permission. 
The exercise would probably be beneficial to her. 
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REMINISCENCES OF NORWAY. 

By DORA DE BLAQUI^RE. 



SEGMENT OF NORWEGIAN BRIDAL CROWN, 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


The charming little exhibition of objects of Norwegian 
origin, which was open in London in the middle of 
February this spring, must not be passed over without 
notice at our hands ; for experience has shown us that 
many of our girls are interested in that land of great 
mountains, fjords, and forests. No doubt our constant 
readers will remember, too, that record of a girl’s ex¬ 
periences (which appeared in The Girl’s Own Paper 
in 1885) in the months of July and August, 1884. Very 
full information was given in them, and prices and 
localities were all mentioned, so that we hear many 
of our girls followed so good an example afterwards, 
and paid visits of various lengths to that delightful land. 

The exhibition may be said to have been made up 
of reminiscences of Norway, remembrances brought 
back, and pictures which recalled the features of its 
wonderful sceneiy. The contents of it were thoroughly 
Norwegian; but all were of the Norway of the present 
century, as it reckoned but few treasures of antiquity, 
and only one or two relics which could be called in any 
way historical. 

The exhibition was held by the Norwegian Club, 
which was started in London about two years ago, with 
the aim of uniting those gentlemen and ladies interested 
in and acquainted with Norway, and giving them an 
opportunity of meeting in London. Ladies, as it seems, 
are eligible as members, and the club-rooms are at 
No. 11 Charing Cross. The exhibits at this exhibition, 
with few exceptions, were the property of the members 
of the club, and the charming and most picturesque 
arrangement of the Conduit Street Galleries was also 
due to their taste and skill. 

All rights reserved .] 



A VIKING. 

{From the painting fry Carl Haag.) 
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The chief interest centres in the collections of domestic articles of 
all kinds; of plate, personal jewellery, and ornaments, carved wood¬ 
work, and curiosities. Of these and the wonderful collection of Sir 
Henry Pottinger, of church plate, a very full account will be found 
in the Leisure Hour for April, with excellent illustrations as well. 
But we are naturally more interested in the feminine part of the 
exhibition, and to that we shall confine our notice for The Girl’s 
Own Paper. Beginning with the mention of the two pretty female 
heads, representing the unmarried girl and the married woman of 
Norway, one, it will be seen, wears the head covered, and the other 



not. These sketches should be carefully looked at first, as they show 
the dress, and where and how the ornaments are placed. 

The Norwegian belts are one of the most beautiful portions of the 
attire of the women and girls. One of these we illustrate, which has 
on it the figure of St. Olaf, the patron saint of Norway, who, like our 
St. George, is a slayer of the Dragon; and on the two plaques we see 
both St. Olaf on his horse, and the Dragon that he attacks. This, like 
all the other ornaments, is in pure silver, the work being quite excellent; 
and from these belts various kinds of ornaments are hung, such as are 
seen on our chatelaines , which are only copies of the same thing. 
Next in order to the belt we shall take the beautiful necklace, illus¬ 
trated, which dates from about 1650, and is a fine specimen of the 


silversmith’s art. Here we come 
to a curious characteristic of the 
Norwegian jewellery in the pen¬ 
dant ornaments which may be 
seen hanging from the central 
round or boss. These take 
various forms, such as little cups, 
crosses and balls, which hang 
from brooches, bracelets, and 
even from many of the rings. 

There seems reason for be¬ 
lieving that these are reminis¬ 
cences of the bangles worn in 
eastern countries, and many of 
the Scandinavian ideas of art 
seem traceable to this source. 

A ring ornamented with other 
tiny rings is illustrated, and the 
two brooches show that a dif¬ 
ference exists in Norway between 
the brooch worn by a widow’ and 
that used by a single woman. 

The first is a plain round, wfith six small ornaments embossed on it, 
like the flower of the “ forget-me-not,” without the hanging ornaments 
of the single woman’s brooch. Another brooch is also illustrated, 
which is remarkable for its delicate tracery no less than for its 
antiquity. 

And now v 7 e may come to the few articles in the exhibition which 
specially appertain to costume and wearing apparel. The first of these 
is the bride’s bodice, which was, 
alas! a modern example, showing 
that very badly done crewel em¬ 
broidery, and dyes of aniline hues 
have displaced the beautiful native 
dyes which formerly existed. The 
front is of very thick crewel em¬ 
broidery, the top portion of red 
cloth, and the buttons of silver. Of 
course, the wdiole is the copy of a 
portion of the antique dress of the 
bride, but much vulgarised in colour 
from its early ideals. The peasant’s 
cap being older, was not so bad as 
to colour or embroidery ; the hues of 
green and purple showed, even yet, 
what it might have been wdien new 7 . 

By far the most interesting bits, of 
embroidery w r ere furnished by the 
two linen collars ; one of vdnch is 
illustrated entirely, the other shown 
in a section only, to enable our 
readers to judge exactly how 7 it looks. 

It is of fine linen or cambric; the 
material used for embroidering it 
being black silk. This style of em¬ 
broidery possesses an interest for us 
in England, quite apart from its use 
in Norway. It was brought here by 
Queen Katharine of Aragon, and it 
w 7 ent then by the name of “ Spanish 
work,” which it kept for many years. 

It seems to have been applied es¬ 
pecially to the under-clothing of 
that day, as we are told that the 
“ smocks,” or chemises w 7 ith high 
necks, and long sleeves, of Queen 
Katharine were decorated with it ; 
and that our English ladies copied 
it from this. Throughout the reign 
of Mary Tudor, her daughter, this 
work remained in the highest fashion, 
for Mary w r as faithful to the tradi¬ 
tions of her mother’s and her grand¬ 
mother’s work; and we have lists of 
her “ smocks,” all w 7 orked in black 
and gold, or black silk only. Katha¬ 
rine of Aragon had learned her 
needle-craft from her mother, Queen 
Isabella ; and this great queen always 
made her husband’s shirts. In those 
days to make and adorn a shirt was 
an artistic feat, not at all unworthy 
of a queen. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, as we may imagine, all 
Spanish fashions were at a discount; 
and even needlework followed the 
political tendency of the day; and 
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bride also possessed one of the bilge oak chests that we so often 
see now; and that this small casket only contained her more 
valuable treasures of jewelry, or papers. A rouud wooden box, 
which was not in itself sufficiently remarkable for illustration, 
was interesting as showing how the girls in Norway provide for 
the safe-keeping of their finery, when on those long, long boat 
journeys, that they have to take, if they wish to attend church. 
In these boats it is stowed away ; and when she arrives, she pro¬ 
ceeds to decorate herself on the shore ; and there is a pretty 
picture of three or four girls, helping each other on the lonely 
shore on one of the great fjords, which they have just crossed 
to church. They sit one behind the other in a close line, dressing, 
smoothing, and plaiting each other’s hair, and finally tying in the 
brightly-hued ribbons, which have been so carefully guarded in 




hi 


the round wooden band-box. This sight may be seen on any 
fine Sunday in Norway. 

Amongst other articles of personal use were numbers of 
vinaigrettes, or ancient smelling-bottles, in which a piece of 
sponge was put, wetted with strong vinegar, and carried as 
people carry the smelling-salts of to-day, to revive and clear the 
head after fatigue or during a headache. 

Then comes a silver egg-dish, used evidently to serve poached 
eggs, beautifully chased and delicate. The centre hole was, I 
suppose, for the salt. 

The linen smoothers were perfectly delightful examples of wood¬ 
carving, which you can understand by looking at the illustration. 
They were all beautifully polished, and evidently cherished 
articles of housewifery. They were used, and indeed, still are 


thus “ Spanish work ” entirely disappeared. To-day it survives only in 
the dress, of the peasants in the Low Countries, and in Scandinavia. 
Much of the needlework of Mary Queen of Scots was done in it; but she 
turned it to a different use, and employed it for figures. A piece of work 
executed in it, which I saw some years ago, was a representation of the 
Crucifixion, and the instruments of the Passion were done in black silk on 
white linen. This piece is quite perfect, and belongs to a great northern 
family, to whom it was given by the Scottish Queen herself. It has been 
engraved and photographed, I believe. 

The silver links at the neck of this embroidered linen collar, or as it 
really is, an under-habit shirt, or chemise with long sleeves are worthy of 
notice. They form another item of the proper national costume of the 
peasant of Norway. 

The small box, or trunk, which was the bride’s wedding-casket, was 
also remarkable as a specimen of carved wood, with burnt decorations 
and bands of iron. It seems very tiny, but we must remember that the 
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employed in many parts, to smooth over the 
household linen, which it was not the custom, 
nor is it now, to iron. Travellers will, I know, 
recall the almost rough-dried sheets of Italy, 
where linen in the country parts is never 
ironed at all; nor do they possess irons. 

The last thing to be described and favour¬ 
ably noticed is the “ Lapp-spoon,” to a spoon- 
collector most attractive; and calculated to 
make them break the tenth commandment 
forthwith! This silver spoon is an early 
example of a combination article. It is at 
once a spoon and a babies’ rattle; and as 
such is used by the Lapp mothers to keep the 
infant quiet and amused. The rattles are the 


rings and chains hanging from the handle of 
the spoon, in the sketch, and they make a great 
deal of noise ; more than would be imagined. 
The spoon seemed to me to be very flat, but I 
daresay it might hold enough for a baby. 

There were some wooden beer-tankards, 
which were very curious. One of them, dated 
1799, had a curious inscription on it; and as 
it held about two quarts, if the beer was strong, 
I am afraid the “ mother ” was “ grieved ” very 
often ! This is the inscription : 

“ If the father will make constant use of me, 
then the mother will be constantly grieved.” 
A very unexpected place, truly, for a tempe¬ 
rance lecture like this! 


I will conclude my article with a little 
exhortation to those of our girls who have a 
taste for drawing and painting, and who are 
now studying art. The water-colour sketches 
by ladies in this exhibition were in very large 
numbers, and some of them admirably done. 
Although the photograph is such a faithful 
transcript of nature, it never, at least to my 
mind, takes the place of a good water-colour ; 
especially if you be the artist yourself. Thus 
I exhort all my girl-readers to endeavour to 
acquire the art of sketching from nature. It 
will double their pleasure in the sight of fine 
scenery, aud in the enjoyment of foreign 
travel. 
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A WILFUL WARD. 

By RUTH LAMB, Author of “Work, "Wait, Win,” “Sackcloth and Ashes,” etc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

he rencontre be¬ 
tween Captain 
Torrance and 
Miss Mountford 
had been well 
planned, thanks 
to the informa¬ 
tion given by the 
groom. 

It took Kath¬ 
leen by surprise, 
startled her indeed, and her sensitive face 
flushed and paled in turns, as Captain 
Jack bared his handsome h?ai with one 
hand, then used the other in adjusting 
the stile for her to pass through. Pie did 
not speak, but would have allowed the 
girl to pass with only a low bow, had not 
Kathleen addressed him. lie was look¬ 
ing so sad and respectful, that his face 
said more than words could have done. 

“ Captain Torrance, I have read your 
letter,” said Kathleen. “ I know you 
meant only kindness in what you did a 
month ago, and I was grateful for it, 
please forget everything else in connec¬ 
tion with it.” 

“ Is it possible that you forgive me, 
Miss Mountford ? I shall not easily forgive 
myself,” replied the Captain with a 
radiant face. 

“To need forgiveness one must have 
done an intentional wrong, and I am 
sure that was as far from your thoughts 
as it was from mine to pain you by re¬ 
fusing what you sent.” 

As Kathleen said this she raised a 
smiling face, and extended her hand. 

Captain Jack took it and held it gently 
for an instant, then released it. He 
would have liked to lift it to his lips, 
but he dared not, though his heart was 
beating rapidly with a sense of coming 
triumph. The tell-tale expression on the 
face of that innocent girl appealed to 
the little of good that was left in his 
nature. Pie was now certain that he was 
not indifferent to Kathleen, and what 
there was of conscience in the man ap¬ 
pealed to him on her behalf. It seemed 
to say, “What right have you to 
mar another fair life by seeking to link 
it with your sin-soiled, dishonourable 
career? Look at your past. Think of 
the young wife whose friends thanked 
God for the early death that saved her 
from prolonged sorrow. What can your 
very love be but injurious to such as 
Kathleen Mountford ? Spare her a future 
of misery, a fearful awakening from a 
dream of hope and happiness ; for the 
sake of the one who was the mother of 
your boy, and whom, after your selfish 
fashion, you loved.” 

But the voice of conscience was silenced 
by louder pleadings goingon at the same 
time within the man’s mind. His cir¬ 
cumstances were desperate. He had 
really been in London to stave off law 
proceedings which would have revealed 
his hopeless position. He had only suc¬ 
ceeded by entering into an agreement 


whereby the Monk’s How estate, his 
home, and its contents would pass out of 
his possession fifteen months hence, and 
he would be penniless and homeless, un¬ 
less he could in the meanwhile retrieve 
his fortunes by marriage. 

Captain Torrance had made more than 
one attempt to do this already, but 
parents "and guardians had proved too 
watchful as regarded those who combined 
youth with wealth, and his efforts had 
proved futile. In Kathleen, everything 
that he could desire was united. Her 
unencumbered property would be an 
ample provision for life ; Hollingsby 
Hall, a good house for a ruined man to 
hang up his hat in. Kathleen’s carefully 
accumulated thousands, which popular 
rumour numbered at fifty, would redeem 
Monk’s How, if he chose to spend them on 
it. Besides, what possibilities of future 
pleasures, which need not be particular¬ 
ised, opened before him, the one condition 
for securing these being marri-age with a 
girl, young, beautiful, and lovable. 

As* to Monk’s How! Captain Jack 
had always been sorry to think that it 
would not go down to Ralph as it had 
come from his father to himself, but it 
might yet be saved. Miss Mountford 
would be her own mistress in a year, or 
perhaps rather less now, and he had 
secured an extra three months’ breathing¬ 
time in case of difficulties. 

“ Matheson will take care that Hol¬ 
lingsby is settled on Kathleen, and he 
would be an idiot indeed if he did not. 
However, I will not be too hard-hearted. 
It will be just as much to my advantage 
as to hers, for I cannot trust myself to 
take care of money. If I get the ready 
cash under my control I may well be 
contented, and the value of everything 
will be trebled by the pleasure of cutting 
out that puritanical fellow. Anybody 
can guess that he would like to shut out 
all suitors from Hollingsby Hall.” 

Thought is rapid, and these argu¬ 
ments, pro and con, none of them new’ to 
the mind of Captain Jack, rushed through 
it during that brief pause with Kathleen 
at the turnstile. Needless to say which 
side conquered. 

But for the meeting with Captain Tor¬ 
rance, Kathleen would have taken the 
field path. She would not now choose 
this more private road in case he should 
turn andw’alk by her side. People might 
misjudge her and imagine that the meet¬ 
ing w f as not an accidental one, if they 
were by chance seen together on the less 
frequented way. So she turned towards 
the high-road and, as she half feared half 
hoped, Captain Torrance took the same 

“ I was going this way back,” he 
said, “ and now that through your good¬ 
ness I am forgiven, I trust you will add 
to it by allowing me to walk with you to 
the Hall.” 

Kathleen gave a smiling assent, and 
the two walked on, talking chiefly about 
Ralph, and his father’s anxiety on his 
account during his stay in London. 
The Captain waxed pathetic as he be¬ 


wailed the boy’s motherless condition 
and his own comparative helplessness. 
He sighed as he added— 

“ If only one, as good, tender and fair 
as my poor Adela, would take her place 
and be a mother to Ralph, I should care 
little for myself; but I ought not to 
speak in this way. Even the thought 
of Ralph must not make me forget-” 

Kathleen’s look of sympathy was car¬ 
rying Captain Jack beyond himself. He 
was beginning to venture on ground 
which he had hardly dared to believe 
he should be able to approach for 
months to come, for he was far too 
politic to risk a refusal by haste or 
rashness. 

How far he might have gone, tempted 
by Kathleen’s readiness to talk of 
Ralph, and her evident sympathy with 
the father’s anxiety, cannot be told. 
At this most opportune moment, Aylmer 
Matheson came in sight as he turned 
a corner only a short distance in front of 
the pair. He had been at the Hall and 
was going homeward, having declined 
Mrs. Eilicott’s invitation to luncheon. 

Captain Torrance was inwardly de¬ 
lighted at the meeting, and not in the 
least sorry that his conversation with 
Kathleen was interrupted at this point. 
He was becoming afraid that he had 
gone too far already, and that his 
impetuosity might have the effect of 
injuring his cause. Now he should 
stop, leaving Kathleen plenty to think 
about, and perhaps wishing the sentence 
had been completed before Aylmer ap¬ 
peared in sight. She could not doubt 
his earnestness, for he meant every word 
he had said. 

Captain Jack changed the subject 
abruptly, and said— 

“ Some day I shall hope to talk about 
my boy again, with one who can sym¬ 
pathise with a motherless child and with 
a father who longs to care for him in the 
best way. But here comes your lawful 
guardian, Miss Mountford, perhaps I 
had better retreat and resign you to his 
care.” 

There was just a suspicion of mockery 
in Captain Jack’s tone, and his smile 
was less pleasant to look upon than it 
had been before Aylmer came in sight. 

Tone and look had the effect of 
rousing Kathleen to show her inde¬ 
pendence, and she answered— 

“Indeed no, Captain Torrance. You 
were good enough to say you would 
walk with me to the Hall, and your 
escort will be more than sufficient, for I 
expected that my walk would be solitary. 
Mr. Matheson is my guardian and my 
good true friend, not my jailer.” 

The Captain laughed heartily at this 
speech, and said some complimentary 
words at the moment of Aylmer’s ap¬ 
proach, with the result that Kathleen’s 
face was full of amusement, and her 
heightened colour could not fail to be 
noticed by her guardian. 

Aylmer was intensely surprised at 
seeing Captain Torrance in Kathleen’s 
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company, and at the apparently good 
understanding subsisting between them. 

Mr. Matheson did not stop. He merely 
bowed to Kathleen, just acknowledged 
the Captain’s salute, and then went on 
his way, greatly disturbed by what he 
had seen. Painfully self-conscious in 
everything that concerned his ward, 
Aylmer tormented himself with conjec¬ 
tures as to the means by which her 
meeting with Captain Torrance had 
been brought about. Until the pair 
came in sight, he had no idea that the 
latter had returned to Monk’s How. 

He had heard, without repeating them, 
rumours of his neighbour’s ever-growing 
money difficulties, and perhaps at the 
bottom of his heart hoped that these 
might eventually remove him from the 
neighbourhood. Now, Aylmer walked 
homeward, unable to see, hear, or think 
of anything but the half-mocking, half- 
triumphant look on Captain Torrance’s 
face, the mirthful one on Kathleen’s, 
the sound of the ringing laugh, and the 
impression that these were caused by 
some jest of which he was himself the 
subject. He had been so happy for a 
month past, even hopeful for Kathleen 
and for himself. Now he was miserable, 
full of fears, terribly conscious of his 
own responsibility, and at the same 
time of the strength, resources, and 
unscrupulous character of the man with 
whom he would have to deal, in pro¬ 
tecting his ward against herself. 

Arrived at home he sent away his 
luncheon almost untasted, and his 
thoughts became prayers for help and 
guidance to do the right, and to forget 
self in doing it for Kathleen’s sake. 

Captain Jack left Miss Mountford at 
the entrance-gates, and she walked 
through the grounds alone. He would 
have accompanied her to the hall-door, 
but, in spite of that touch of the old 
spirit which had induced her to insist 
on his continued escort thus far, Kath¬ 
leen shrank from braving the look of 
dismay which would become visible on 
Mrs. Ellicott’s face, if she saw her niece 
thus accompanied. So she paused at 
the gates, and holding out her hand 
said— 

“ Good-bye, Captain Torrance. I shall 
hope to hear only good news of Ralph.” 

“ Many thanks for your kindness. I 
shall be only too glad to be the bearer 
of such news.” 

Thus they parted, the Captain in the 
highest spirits, Kathleen in a flutter of 
excitement, not altogether of a pleasur¬ 
able character. The moment she found 
herself alone she felt a certain amount 
of compunction for what she had done, 
and she realised that the having one’s 
own way is not always the only thing to 
be desired. 

Aylmer had met her. Well! If he 
had not, he would soon have heard that 
she had been seen walking with Captain 
Torrance, for there were plenty of lookers- 
on from doors and windows, and in the 
passers-by in the village street. 

Probably, Aylmer had heard her com¬ 
panion’s laugh, and seen that she shared 
in the amusement caused by some 
remark of his. She would be honestly 
sorry if he imagined that she was laugh¬ 
ing at him. He could not know that 


she had spoken of him as her “ good, 
true friend ” the moment before. 

“And Aylmer is good,” said Kathleen 
to herself. “He has a right to advise 
me, indeed, to control me, whilst I am 
under age, though I am sure he has a 
thankless office with such a wilful 
ward. How grave his face was as he 
passed us ! 

“Aunty will be sadly put out, too, for 
Captain Torrance is her bete noir. She 
shall not hear of my escapade from any 
one else, for after lunch is over, I will 
tell her just how the thing came about, 
and show her the letter It will touch 
her tender heart, I know, as it touched 
mine.” 

Full of good resolutions, Kathleen 
entered the house, and ran lightly up¬ 
stairs to take off her walking trim. 
Half-way up she met with her cousin. 

“ Oh, Ger,” she said, “ I am glad to 
see you up. I was afraid you would feel 
it necessary to stay in bed all day. Are 
you better ? ” 

“Yes, thanks, Kitty. Have you en¬ 
joyed your walk ? ” 

“ Very much, and I am as hungry, as 
a bear I was going to say ; but I suppose 
even bears are not always in a ravenous 
condition.” 

“ Probably not. Did you see Aylmer 
whilst you were out ? ” 

Geraldine was looking at her cousin 
and could not help wondering at the 
vivid colour which mounted to her very 
forehead at this question. 

“ Yes,” replied Kathleen. “ I saw 
him, but not to speak to. Pie passed 
me when some one else was talking 
to me.” 

“ Then it was not he who came back 
with you to the gate a few minutes 
ago?” 

Kathleen turned sharply round, and 
asked in an angry tone, “ Pray were you 
watching me ? Is it needful that some¬ 
one should play the spy on my move¬ 
ments, if I leave the house alone, and 
am absent for an hour or two ? ” 

“ Kitty, Kitty, what do you mean ? 
What have I done to call forth such a 
speech ? ” said Geraldine, and dropping 
down on a seat, she covered her face 
with her hands, and burst into tears. 

Kathleen’s irritation gave place to 
regret in an instant. Nothing could be 
more unlike Geraldine than the act of 
which she had been accused, and she 
could not have imagined it possible that 
her cousin would associate what savoured 
of meanness with her character. She 
was not given to frequent tears, but she 
was feeling far from well, and Kathleen’s 
angry questioning caused her acute 
distress. 

“ What a wretch I am, Ger, do forgive 
me. I am horribly ashamed of ir^self. 
To think I could say such dreadful things 
to you, and make you cry by my unkind¬ 
ness. Of course you were not watching 
me on purpose, even if you saw me. Oh 
dear, dear, when shall I learn to govern 
my temper and my tongue ? ” 

“I will tell you how it happened,” 
replied Geraldine, raising her head and 
wiping the tears from her pale cheeks. 

“No, no. Tell me nothing,” cried 
Kathleen. “ I should wrong jmu by 
listening. Do I not know that 3'ou 


would not do a mean thing to save your 
life ? Only forgive me.” 

“ Please listen, Kitty. I must tell 
you.” 

“ Then listening shall be my penance,” 
said Kathleen, “for every word of your 
defence will be an added reproach.” 

“ I will cut my words very short, dear, 
out of consideration for your present 
penitence, and,” added Geraldine with 
a smile, “ your hunger.” 

“Ah, I was forgetting that, in the 
business of hating myself, but it will 
come back with double force directly, as 
all merely animal wants persist in 
doing.” 

“I was getting ready to come down¬ 
stairs for luncheon, and I stopped to 
rest for a moment, as my head felt giddy 
at first. As I looked across the grounds 
and park, I was struck with the wondrous 
loveliness of the winter landscape, and I 
felt a little envious of you, Kitty dear, 
as I pictured you going merrily over the 
crisp path, and revelling in your sur¬ 
roundings. 

“ Without any idea of even seeing 3^011, 
I glanced in the direction of the en¬ 
trance. You were just parting with 
some one whom I took to be Aylmer. 
That is all. Let us say no more about 
it.” 

Geraldine bent to kiss Kathleen, who 
had dropped down on the rug beside 
her, and then rising from her seat said, 
“ Make haste Kitty. There goes the 
luncheon bell.” 

Kathleen clung round her cousin’s 
neck, and kissed her repeated^. “1 
will tell you and aunty all about my 
walk afterwards,” she replied, and then 
hurried to her own room to make herself 
presentable. 

When the ladies gathered at the table, 
Mrs. Ellicott and Geraldine were, pro¬ 
bably, the only persons under the roof of 
Hollingsby Hall who did not know that 
its mistress had been seen walking out 
with Captain Torrance, “just for all the 
world as if they were keeping company,” 
said one of the under-gardeners to Patty 
Mountain, in the simple words which 
would have been used of one of her 
own degree seen under similar circum¬ 
stances. 

“He! Keeping compa^r with my 
young mistress,” replied Patty, angry 
at the very mention of such a possibility. 
“ As if Miss Mountford would demean 
herself by looking the side he’s on—in 
that way. You had better hold your 
tongue altogether, than talk nonsense 
like that.” 

“Nonsense or no, Patty, our young 
mistress did go a long walk with the 
Captain this very morning, and whether 
you believe my tongue, or think I’m 
telling you what isn’t true, won’t alter 
what is. I’ve got my eyesight, and I 
saw that groom of the Captain’s give our 
3'oung lady a letter, as I was coming 
back from the smithy, where I’d been 
getting a tool mended. A little while 
since, after dinner-hour, I saw the Cap¬ 
tain and her walking this way together, 
as smart as you please, laughing and 
talking, and he brought her as far as 
the gate.” 

Such evidence w'as overpowering, but 
Patty, staunch to her mistress’s cause, 
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was not going to allow that any import¬ 
ance was to be attached to it. 

“You might know,” she said, “that 
Captain Jack, as folks call him, though 
by all accounts he’s no real captain now, 
seeing he had to leave the Army years 
ago, has impudence enough for any¬ 
thing. He would push himself into our 
mistress’s company without saying, ‘ By 
your leave, miss,’ and he would stick by 
her side like a leech, just to show off. 
What could she do ? 

“They meet in company sometimes, 
though very seldom, and a good thing 
too, and of course, she couldn’t say 
straight out, ‘ Go away, I don’t want to 
be seen speaking to you.’ And now, 
William Burns, if we are to be friends, 
you’ll not say another word to any living 
soul about having seen that man walk¬ 
ing with our young mistress.” 


“I wish nobody knew but me, Patty, 
and then no one else should know. But 
plenty of people saw them walking to¬ 
gether, your own father for one, as they 
came up to the gates. And everybody 
would tell you, same as I have done, that 
Miss Mountford looked as merry and 
pleased as could be. As to not turning 
the side the Captain was on ! Why, you 
know he’s a rare handsome man, and 
good looks sometimes go further than 
good lives in gaining favour.” 

William Burns cast a sly glance at 
Patty as he gave utterance to this 
opinion, which was intended to express 
a well-known truth, and to be a quiet 
reproof to the listening damsel. William 
was Patty’s open admirer, but thus far 
had not received the measure of encou¬ 
ragement his devotion merited. He 
attributed his ill-success to the fact that 


he had a rival, whose personal appear¬ 
ance was allowed to be far superior to 
his own, and who having seen sendee in 
the neighbourhood of London, knew far 
more of the great world and its ways 
than honest William, who had never 
been far from his native village. 

“ Don’t tell me about looks,” retorted 
Patty. “ Many an apple looks tempting 
enough outside, but sets your teeth on 
edge when you taste it. I prefer good 
ways to good looks.” 

Patty smiled on her faithful admirer 
more kindly than was her wont. She 
was like many another girl, proud to 
show her absolute power over him. But 
despite the various snubs she had 
thought fit to administer during the con¬ 
versation, William went away happy and 
hopeful after this last conciliatory speech. 

(To be contiined.) 



ON SYMPATHY. 


It is just the key to fit all hearts, by which, 
rightly used, entrance to each one can be 
obtained. Never be in a hurry. You start on 
your day’s work with a long list in your mind 
that you “must get through.” If you are 
quite resolved on getting just that exact 
amount of work done then leave sympathy out 
of the question. When I first began this work 
I used often to write out a list each day of the 
people I wanted to visit. But before long I 
found such a list worse than useless. It often 
happens, for instance, that one tells you of 
another in need of a visit. This is not on 
your list, but it lies in your way. 

When you enter a house one glance tells you 
the state of matters. Never stay long on a 
washing-day, if indeed you enter the house at 
all. But the people are so innately polite that 
they will welcome you and press you to come 
in, sometimes at great inconvenience to them¬ 
selves. I think courtesy is one of the chief 
characteristics of the poor. When the conver¬ 
sation commences, generally speaking it is 
best, I think, to let your hostess take the lead. 
Encourage her to talk quite simply about the 
things she knows best and is most interested 
in. By this means you at once get to know 
the lead of her mind and the tone of her 
household. Before you ever ask a question 
put yourself in her place and ask yourself, 


“Should I like to answer such a question? 
Would I ask it of an equal ? ” I think the 
habit of asking questions is veiy often the rock 
on which people split. Many a time have I 
been told “ I don’t like So-and-So. She asks 
too many questions, and ’tis no business of 
hers.” I always sympathise w T ith them in this. 
I have known of many ladies positively re¬ 
quested to “leave the house and never darken 
the door-step again,” all through that fatal and 
impertinent habit of asking questions, and also 
for interfering, or stating brusquely that things 
might be much better managed. We shall 
never win love or confidence in this way, and 
surely to gain these is our desire. We should 
make them feel, “I do not come to you in the 
proud spirit of a superior to criticise, to spy 
upon your ways and means, and to direct you 
from a higher level; but in the spirit of love and 
humility I come as your sister-woman, longing 
to sympathise, longing to help you if you will 
let me, or if you need me. It may be that 
your life is a more Christ-like one than mine, 
and then, my sister, often do you teach me.” 
In humility then and with a loving heart of 
sympathy listen to their story,, however long, 
however tiresome. You will never, in the end, 
regret time thus “wasted.” True sympathy 
will not only feel for, but will enter into and 
feel with its object. If you have not the gift 


of, or faculty for sympathy, you will never get 
into the hearts of "the people. You will find 
them more or less entirely selfish, only in¬ 
terested, for the most part, in their own narrow 
bit of the world. Do not condemn them for 
this out of your own wider horizon, which 
after all, also has its limits. You may be able 
in time gradually to widen their horizons for 
them, but most probably you will not be able 
to accomplish even this small result. 

I believe entirely in what might be called 
the lever method of working. Use your oppor¬ 
tunities, but at the same time do not be in a 
hurry to make them. God will do that for you 
in all earnest work. This knowledge has come 
to me as a very glad result of experience. 

Never let a wrong thing pass altogether, 
but in the spirit of love and gentleness and 
prayerfulness wait God’s time, and the oppor¬ 
tunity He will give you. It may be at once, 
it may be weeks, even months after when 
tempers have had time to cool. God’s Spirit 
will guide you in this unerringly. By-and- 
by, Avhen you have won your way and they 
are sure of your sympathy in all things, you 
will find so much to gladden you. You will 
be told of neighbours or friends in trouble, 
and begged to go and see them, perhaps only 
to relieve temporal needs, but often to read, 
to talk, to pray with them. 
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I can’t say anything that is not true,’ he said, 
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A DAY-LONG. 

By E. NESBIT. 

The pearl and grey of sunrise caught the sea, 

louched the wet sand the receding wave had creased 
To dappled brightness, and you turned from me 
To worship at the temple of the East. 

When high in heaven the golden noon-day burned 
On the wide fields that loved it, unafraid, 

My eyes sought yours in vain, for yours were turned 
Towards the elm-trees’ deep wing-haunted shade. 

And when the quiet of the afternoon 
Lay like a benediction on the world, 

Y°U t turned from me to watch the white new moon, 

A\ here, in the far faint blue, her crescent curled.’ 

But when the West flamed at the end of day 
Across the still breast of the level land, 

We turned together from the Eastern grey 
And walked towards the sunset, hand in hand. 



WHAT HAPPENED AT YEWFIELD. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


Madeline was not tired; she had never 
been known to admit that she was tired. But 
it was a mild, foggy day, and she had been 
speaking at a public meeting in a crowded 
hall in rather an unsavoury neighbourhood. 
Perhaps she had not spoken quite so well as 
usual. It had seemed to her that there was 
a falling-off of admiring friends. Even Nell 
had gone off into raptures about the new 
American woman who was so strikingly 
original. Was it—could it be possible that 
Madeline was beginning to find herself in the 
shade ? Nonsense ! Nell Harding was a 
dear girl, of course ; but she had shown a 
tendency of late to gush over every stranger 
who chanced to come in her way. 

She walked straight through the house to a 
small room at the back where she received 
only her intimate friends. A man was waiting 
there—Jeffrey Marlow. 

“ Yon here i ” she said. 

There was more of weariness than of affection 
in her manner. She sank into a chair as if no 
one was there to see her, and leaning her head 
upon its back, looked vacantly before her. 
The evening light fell upon her face, and 
touched her bright hair with gold. It was not 
a happy face, with its restless blue eyes ; but 
it was not ennui that one saw there. Her 
restlessness was the result of that perpetual 
desire t for activity which dreads nothing so 
much as a long interval of repose. 

“ Yes, I was expecting you,” replied her 
visitor, rising, and standing before her. His 
hands were crossed behind his back, and he 
leant lazily against the mantelpiece; but his 
eyes were watchful and earnest. 

“You knew I was gone to the meeting,” 


she said, just turning her head to let her 
glance fall upon him. “It wasn’t very grand 
to-day.” J ** 

“I didn’t come to talk about meetings, 
Madeline. Do you know I am really anxious 
about your mother? She is looking worn 
and ill.” 

A flush rose to her cheeks. She got up, 
and went to the glass to take off her hat. 

“Mother finds the weather trying, that’s 
all,” she replied, her back towards him. He 
was irritated by her manner, and gave a 
slight stamp which she could not see. But he 
controlled himself, and spoke very calmly. 

“It’s something more than the weather. 
You ought to take her down to Yewfield 
to spend Easter. She has been saying how 
she longs to see the old place again. The air 
there is soft and bracing, and it will set her up 
after the dreadful winter we’ve had. Now, 
Madeline, be a good girl, and sacrifice your 
own inclinations for her sake.” 

Still she stood before the glass ; was it her 
eyes on his own that she wished to avoid ? 
Her bent head, her downcast glance, the 
trembling fingers that wandered over the 
golden waves of hair, did not escape him. “ I 
have moved her,” he thought. “ When she 
sees the right way she will take it,” and he 
drew a step nearer. 

At the sound of his footstep she suddenly 
turned full upon him, with something in her 
face which bade him stop. 

“ Do you fancy that I don’t see through all 
this ? she asked insolently. “ When you 
appeal to me to sacifice my inclinations, I 
understand you perfectly. You are urging me 
to give up a duty to satisfy your thirst for 


power. Don’t stop me, Jeff; I know what 
I’m saying. Y r ou have magnified mother’s 
little indisposition to serve your own ends. 
Oh, how mean all men are—how mean you 
are ! ” 

“ Insults don’t sound well from women,” he 
said sternly. 

She shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 

“ Only submissive words sound well from a 
woman. She must do as she is bidden by her 
lord, and be patted on the back as a good girl. 
You have told your story with such vividness 
that you almost believe in it yourself. And 
yet you know quite well that my duty calls me 
to the Conference at Seacastle, and the sea¬ 
side will be better for mother than YYwfield.” 

“ No, Madeline. Y r ou are not true to your¬ 
self. Mrs. Revell pines for her native air; it 
is a sort of home-sickness which comes to 
people who are glowing old. YT>ur mother 
has a higher claim than your Conference.” 

She thought she could detect a quiet sneer 
in his tone, and the hot colour dyed her cheeks 
again. 

“ How r do you expect one to love you, Jeff, 
when you want one to be a mere slave ? How 
can I respect a man w ? ho dresses up a sham 
duty to turn me from a real one ? ” 

It was now too late for prudence. Those 
words were a challenge. A white flash seemed 
to cross his face as he fronted her, but his voice 
w r as calm. 

“I will take nothing from a woman who 
does not respect me,” he said. “ You under¬ 
stand me, Madeline ? ” 

Just for a moment she felt as if her heart 
had stopped beating. This was not their first 
quarrel; but it w r as much more serious than 
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any of the- other tiffs gone by. Something 
seemed to say that it would not be easy, this 
time, to kiss, and be friends again. 

“ Yes,” she answered; and her own voice 
sounded strange to her ears. 

“ Very well. Then I will say good-bye.” 
Madeline Revell was a very pretty girl ; but 
just then it seemed as if a blight had come 
upon her beauty. She looked at Jeffrey with 
wide blue eyes, and a curious, scared expression 
on her face which haunted him long afterwards. 
Somehow it seemed to him as if the Madeline 
whom he had loved, and wished to marry, had 
been only a girl in a dream. This was the real 
woman, he supposed, who was staring at him 
with a blank gaze ; and he saw that her 
features'were sharpened, and there was a hard, 
jaded look about her altogether. 

“ Good-bye,” she said in an impassive tone. 
And so he went his way. 

As he passed through the hall a -door 
opened, and a gentle old voice called to him. 

It was Mrs. Revell, who laid her hand on his 
arm, and spoke with a contented air which 
comforted him. 

“Dear Jeffrey, it is all settled beautifully, 
she said. “We need not worry our dear 
Madeline. Here is an old friend of mine— 
Mrs. Beane—who will be delighted to go with 
me to Yewfield ! We shall start next week. 
And you ? I suppose you will go to Seacastle, 
and hear Madeline speak at the Conference ? ” 
“I haven’t quite decided,” he replied 
vaguely, as he pressed the old lady s hand. 

“ But I’m very glad you’re going to Yewfield ; 
it will do you no end of good. Perhaps I’ll 
run down, and have a peep at you.” 

“ Oh, yes ; do come,” she said earnestly. 

“ Don’t forget, Jeff dear. I daresay Madeline 
will spare you to me.” 

He stopped and kissed the sweet old face. 
Ah, if only Madeline had been kinder to her 
mother ! In the next instant the hall-door had 
closed behind him with a heavy clash which 
resounded through the house ; and some one, 
sitting restlessly in a back room, shivered 
from head to foot as she heard the sound. 

Madeline did not give herself up to thinking 
just then. She roused herself, and went away 
upstairs to dress for dinner, determined to 
crush down anything in the shape of regret. 
Now that Mrs. Beane had arrived, her mother 
would be happy, and the two old ladies could 
go to Yewfield together, and enjoy the early 
spring. For her own part, she did not care 
abouf Yewfield, although it was her birthplace. 
She had lived at the Rectory with her father 
and mother until she was sixteen ; and then, 
after the rector’s death, she had come up to 
London with Mrs. Revell. They had taken 
up their quarters at Kensington; and 
Madeline—clever, bright, and strikingly 
p re tty—had soon made herself a prominent 
figure in society. Everyone said that she was 
an admirable specimen of advanced woman¬ 
hood. Her speeches were always worth 
listening to ; her work was always thoroughly 
done. And when Jeffrey Marlow, the rising 
novelist, began to be seen at her parties, the 
world declared that they were made for each 
other. There would be no clashing of 
opinions between them. Jeffrey was an 
enlightened man, and held that women might 
come to the front without suffering loss. 
Only, as months went on, and Madeline 
asserted her right to be always in the front, 
he sometimes besought her to take a little rest. 

But Miss Revell hated rest. She loved 
platforms and crowds, and had quite succeeded 
in convincing herself that her mission could 
not spare her for a moment. Mrs. Revell had 
never been able to manage her strong-willed 
daughter. She sat by, looking on, and 
admiring, till her own health began to fail. 
And then there had come that curious longing 
for old scenes and old faces, which Jeffrey had 
rightly called home-sickness. 
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“ So vou have decided to start on Monday, 
mother,” said Madeline. “ Of course you 
have sent a telegram to the Mays ? ” 

“Yes, dear. They will be quite ready for 
us. I saw Jeffrey when he went out this 
afternoon; he promised to run down and see 
me at Yewfield.” 

“Did he really?” Madeline’s face lit up 
with a sudden gleam of pleasure. “ He went 
off in a bad temper, I’m afraid,” she added 
lightly. 

“Oh, I think you are mistaken,” said Mrs. 
Revell, eager to defend her favourite. “ He 
was never more kind. Had you been teasing 
him, Madeline ? ” 

“Well, no. But we had disagreed about 
something. He can be very provoking, 
mother; although you refuse to see a single 
fault in him.” 

Attended bv the faithful Nell Harding, Miss 
Revell went off to Seacastle in high spirits. 
Jeffrey would surely write to her, she thought. 
And If he intended to go to Yewfield to see 
the mother, it was very clear that he did not 
want to give up the daughter. When they 
were all settled in town again, and this little 
storm had quite blown over, she might perhaps 
condescend to acknowledge that she had said 
some hard things. Still, it would never do to 
let Jeff imagine that he was going to lord it 
over her. She must be his liege lady from 
beginning to end ; true to her ideal of woman¬ 
hood and wifehood ; complete mistress of her 
own life. 

Chatty May was standing at the meadow- 
gate with her hands full of white violets, and 
her brown eyes bright with the sunshine of 
early morning. A trim hedge divided the 
garden from the meadow, and two clipped 
yews, shaped like thimbles, mounted guard on 
each side of the gate. The square farm-house, 
solidly built of grey flints, stood all alone on 
rising ground, lifted high above the little 
village, and turning its back on the cluster of 
dwellings at the foot of the hill. Its windows 
overlooked the broad fields, lying quietly in the 
sunlight, and the white road which went on 
and on, until it was lost in the darkness of the 
dense woods. The Mays had not taken in 
dodgers in former days; but there were 
changes; and they were glad to let their 
rooms to Mrs. Revell and her friend. 

Some one, who was coming along the road, 
caught sight of Chatty in her plain dark gown 
and white apron, and smiled as if he were well 
pleased. He had run down to Yewfield to see 
Mrs. Revell, and was making himself quite at 
home there. 

“ You must be very fond of this old place, 
Miss May,” he said, as they walked slowly up 
the path to the porch. “ Didn’t you tell me 
that the place was built nearly eighty years 
ago ? ” 

“ Yes.” Her voice was as sweet as a bird s. 
“ My grandfather built it, and my grandmother 
helped him to gather up the flints. .She used 
to say that ‘ every wise woman builds her 

house.’ ” . 

“ ‘ And the foolish plucketh it down with 
her hands,’ ” said Jeffrey Marlow with a bitter 
little smile. 

“ I like to think of the dear old couple as a 
pair of young lovers,” Chatty went on. “ I 
like to picture them at work here, on the 
ground which they had bought with their 
savings, piling stone upon stone. A home 
will stand a good deal of rough weather when 
its walls are cemented with love and trust. 
They were very simple old people, but I fancy 
that they had found out the secret of true 
union.” 

Her brown eyes were shining, and her 
gentle face had taken a look of exultation 
which made it beautiful. The man at her 
side looked down at her with a thoughtful 
gaze. 

“You are right,” he said. “There is a 


deep meaning in this little story of yours. 
You cling to the old house ? ” 

“Yes,” she answered; but the light had 
died out of her eyes. “ Only we are getting 
poorer, Mr. Marlow. Sometimes my mother 
fears that we must leave the place, and that 
would almost break her heart. But she shall 
stay here as long as these hands of mine can 
work for her, and I am young, and very strong. 
Now I must go in and get breakfast. These 
violets are for Mrs. Revell’s table ; you know 
that she is wonderfully fond of spring flowers. 

It is very easy to please such a dear old lady.” 

When Jeffrey and his friends sat down to 
the morning meal they were waited upon by 
Chatty alone. His eyes followed her as she 
moved about, like Enid, “ at her lowly hand¬ 
maid work ; ” and he began to feel the charm 
of her quiet service. 

“ What a sweet girl she is ! ” said Mrs. 
Revell, when breakfast was over. “I knew 
her as a child. Lady Villiers wanted to have 
her as a companion ; but Chatty would not 
forsake her mother. Now that the Mays are 
poor, she does all the house-work. I think 
she is one of the most devoted daughters in 
the world! ” 

The old lady spoke with a sigh. There was 
an open letter on the table—just a few lines 
from Madeline, scrawled in haste between two 
public meetings. She had handed the note to 
Jeffrey; but he had given it back without 
reading a word, and there was something 
significant in his silence. 

“Dear Jeffrey,” she said hesitatingly, “I 
hope that all is right between you and 
Madeline ? ” 

“ There is nothing between us now,” he 
answered gently. “ She hasn’t told you, I 
see. Well, we have said good-bye.” 

“Is it possible? Oh, Jeffrey, are you 
sure-” 

“ I am sure that it is best to part. By-and- 
by, you will think so too. My dear Mrs. 
Revell, let us talk on other matters. We 
shall be ever so much happier if we accept the 
inevitable, and make the best of it.” 

But the old lady felt that she could not 
make the best of it, nor could she bear the 
burden of her great disappointment alone. 

J effrey Marlow would have been a son-in-law 
after her own heart; and now he was lost to 
her for ever. She told her sorrows to Mrs. 
Beane and Mrs. May, and even went to 
Chatty for sympathy. 

“Perhaps they will make it up again,” said 
Chatty simply. “ I don’t see how any woman 
could quarrel with Mr. Marlow. He seems 
to be a very reasonable man.” 

“ My daughter is exacting,” Mrs. Revell 
replied, with a mixture of pride and regret. 
“She is a most remarkable girl; one can’t 
expect her to be easily satisfied.” 

“ Ah,” said Chatty, “ perhaps he will give 
up trying to satisfy her. That may be best for 
both.” 

Jeffrey lingered on in Yewfield after Mrs. 
Revell had departed, and there were long talks 
and walks with Chatty. Her thoughts were 
very fresh, and he soon found that she was by 
no means uncultured, although she had lived 
in a narrow sphere. But a large mind cannot 
be compressed within the limits of a little 
world, and the breadth of her ideas was a sur¬ 
prise to him. He said a protracted farewell 
at last, and then went off to Germany, to shut 
himself up in a quiet spot, and write a new 
book. 

The summer passed away, and the winter 
days came back without bringing Madeline’s 
lover to her side again. She was always 
expecting to see him. When she allowed 
herself a few minutes for rest and thought, 
she invariably came to the conclusion that he 
would walk into the house some day as if 
nothing had happened. If he did not write, it 
was because he intended to surprise her with 
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a sudden visit. Miss Revell had perfect con¬ 
fidence in herself and her own attractions. She 
felt that she was far too pretty and popular and 
prosperous to be given up. Of course it was 
rather odd that Jeff’s fit of sulks should last 
so long, and her intimate friends were all 
beginning to ask what had become of him ? 
Meanwhile she went on living her life, and 
crowding as much into it as she possibly 
could. 

When Easter came round again, Mrs. Revell 
sent for Mrs. Beane to take her down to 
Yewfield. And Nell Harding called with an 
armful of papers, all containing early reviews 
of the last new novel by Jeffrey Marlow. 

“ He has sent you a copy, of course ? ” she 
said. “ Do let me see it, Madeline. It must 
be the best thing he has done yet.” 

Madeline’s brow darkened. She asked at 
Mudie’s for the book, and smarted under the 
consciousness of being utterly neglected and 
ignored. The greater its success, the sharper 
became her pain. It was the novel of the 
hour; people talked of it until she winced at 
the sound of the author’s name, and longed to 
fly to some remote region where literature was 
unknown. 

A fortnight after Mrs. Revell’s departure 
for Yewfield, her daughter suddenly decided to 
follow her. 

“ It is along time since I’ve had a holiday 
in this country with my mother,” she said to 
Nell Harding. “I’ll send a telegram to say 
that I’m coming. No, I need not send. I 
will go straight down to May’s farm, and give 
them all a pleasant surprise.” 

It sometimes happens that instead of giving 
a surprise we get one, and it may not be 
pleasant. But Madeline always expected 
everybody to be delighted at her appearance, 
and she put herself into the train, and went 
off to Yewfield without in the least supposing 
that her presence could possibly be unwelcome 
there. 

The farm was two miles from the little 
country station, and when Madeline got out of 
the railway carnage she decided to walk. 
Leaving her valise to follow in a cart, she 
tramped briskly on, over green meadows 
embroidered with golden flowers, and through 
woods where the birds were singing their 
welcome to spring. She was a vigorous girl, 
and these sights and sounds of the country 
filled her with fresh delight. Never had she 
felt less weary and less bored than when she 
came to the gate of the farm, and made her 
way through the garden to the house. 

The parlour was empty, and an open book 
lay upon the table. Jeff’s novel! How 
strange that it should have travelled down 
before her to this out-of-the-way place ! She 
was turning over the pages when Mrs. Revell 
glided into the room. 

“ Oh, my dear,” she began in a fluttered 
way, “ this is a very great surprise ! I saw 
you coming up the path, and it gave me quite 
a shock. How well you are looking, love ! ” 

“ I’ve had a splendid walk. Why, mother, 
how did this book come here ? ” 


“ Chatty lent it to me,” said Mrs. Revell in 
a helpless tone. 

“ Chatty—little Chatty May ? How did 
she get hold of it, I wonder ? ” 

“You will want some tea,” said the old 
lady, hurriedly. “It will come in a few 
minutes. Mrs. Beane-” 

But Madeline was not listening. She was 
standing quite still, her eyes fixed on two 
figures sauntering along the garden, and her 
lips parted in intense astonishment. Then a 
smile broke suddenly over her face. She 
thought she understood everything. Jeff had 
come down here quietly to see the mother, and 
find out whether Madeline were willing to 
make up their quarrel. 

She ran out gaily into the afternoon sun¬ 
shine, her cheeks glowing, her blue eyes alight 
with pleasure, and her hand extended. She 
did not bestow even a passing glance on 
Chatty, who moved gently away. 

“ Jeff,” she cried, “ where have you been 
hiding yourself? And why have you been 
sulking with me ? And—why have you got 
such a brown face ? Are you thinner ? yes, 
you are. How silly to work too hard and 
reduce yourself to a mere shade ! ” 

She stopped to take breath, aud then realised 
that he had taken her hand very gravely, and 
let it go at once. He must be sulky still. 

“ Shall we walk over there in the wood ? ” 
she suggested in a calm tone. “What we 
both want is a good long talk, and we had 
better have it at once.” 

There was an awkward pause. They were 
now among the trees. A cuckoo was calling, 
and Madeline was angry with its monotonous 
voice. Why couldn’t Jeff begin ? It was hard 
that she should have to put herself forward in 
this fashion. Surely he might have met her 
half-way! 

“ You don’t seem very glad to see me, 
Jeff,” she said, with a swift glance at his face. 
“I’m always sudden, you know, and I came 
down here on the spur of the moment. You 
did not expect to meet me, of course ? ” 

“ No, I did not,” he replied. 

“But aren’t you glad ? Haven’t you been 
sorry that we quarrelled in such a ridiculous 
way ? I’ve been waiting for you to write, or 
speak, or do something, and you have made 
no sign. Why didn’t you ? ” 

“ We had said good-bye,” he answered 
coolly. 

“ What of that ? ” she asked sharply, leaning 
against a tree. “We were both in a rage. 
Oh, Jeff, how disagreeable you are ! Can’t 
you say that you’ve been longing to make it 
up ? ” 

“I can’t say anything that is not true,” he 
said, with a set look about his mouth. “It 
seemed to me that we had arrived at a perfect 
understanding when we parted. Let me 
be thoroughly candid. I came down here to 
see Miss May, and she has promised to be 
my wife.” 

Long afterwards the mere remembrance of 
those words could smite Madeline like the 
bitter blast of an east wind. She looked 


Experience. 

What is experience ? 

A serviceable hut constructed on the ruins 
of the palace of gold and marble called our 
illusions. 

A School of Wisdom. —“ History,” says 
Lord Bacon, “ makes men wise.” The famous 
saying of Archbishop Ussher is to the same 
effect—“ Not to know the past is to be always 
a child.” “History,” says Diyden also, “is 
the most pleasant school of wisdom.” 


VARIETIES. 

The Colour for Fickle People. 

The belief in green as a symbol of fickleness 
is very general. Chaucer’s ballad “Against 
Women Unconstant ” has for burden the line: 
“ Instead of blue, thus may ye wear all green.” 
“ Green, forsaken clean,” is a familiar saying, 
or as it is often more elaborately put— 

“ Green’s forsaken, 

Yellow’s forsworn, 

Blue’s the colour 
That must be worn.” 
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round her vacantly, first at the grey flint 
house, then at the clipped yews, and lastly at 
the tall straight figure by her side. 

“Jeff,” she said, “ I must be in the middle 
of a wildly ridiculous dream. Presently, I 
shall wake, and find myself in my own room 
at Kensington. Surely, my dear boy, you are 
not going to make an utter idiot of yourself ? ” 

“ Heaven forbid ! ” he replied. 

“And I hope you are too honourable to 
make an idiot of anybody else. Poor little 
Chatty is a good girl, but it would not promote 
her happiness to-” 

“I will take charge of her happiness,” he 
interrupted. “ And I shall try to deserve the 
blessing of her love. Already she has made a 
stronger man of me than I ever was before I 
knew her. There is Mrs. Revell standing in 
the porch. I think she wants to speak to you 
indoors.” He halted, lifted his hat and 
smiled. It was a courteous way of ending 
their interview. As Madeline walked steadily 
up the path to the house, she was conscious 
that the slight figure standing on the threshold 
had assumed a new importance in her eyes. 
The world had suddenly altered, everything 
was turned upside down, life was a huge 
mistake, but mother was there, unchanging 
and unchanged. 

“ You dearest of women,” she said, stooping 
to kiss the gentle, anxious face. “ We have a 
thousand things to say to each other. Your 
daughter is going to turn over a new leaf, and 
devote herself to you for evermore.” 

Never had Madeline seemed brighter and 
merrier than she was all through the rest of 
that day. Never had Mrs. Revell found her 
so considerate and tender; and Mrs. Beane, 
who looked on in silent wonder, was quite 
convinced that Miss Revell had not cared 
much about Mr. Marlow. She had taken the 
announcement of his new engagement with a 
pleasantly-amused air which set everyone at 
ease. Jeffrey wisely made himself scarce, and 
Chatty managed to keep out of Madeline’s 
way. But the Revells did not remain long at 
the farm after the young lady’s sudden arrival. 
They went to the rectory to finish their Easter 
holiday, and Madeline delighted the rector's 
wife by giving a charming lecture to labourers’ 
wives in the parish school-room. 

When Jeffrey Marlow reappeared in London 
society he had a sweet young wife by his side. 
She was not one bit like his first love, but she 
achieved a quiet kind of popularity, and the 
heart of her husband did safely trust in her. 
The Marlows and the Revells did not very often 
meet. Madeline and Mrs. Marlow seemed to 
avoid each other by mutual consent, although 
there was no ill-will on either side. 

Miss Revell is still devoted to her mission, 
and her speeches are as brilliant as ever; but 
she finds time to look after her mother, and 
the old lady is supremely happy in her 
daughter’s care. They do not go down to 
May’s farm nowadays, Mrs. Revell seems to 
have lost her liking for Yewfield, and the grey 
flint house is filled every summer with the 
Marlows and their children. 


Coming Late to Church. 

Mrs. Chapone was asked why she always 
came so early to church. 

“Because,” said she, “it is part of my 
religion never to disturb the religion of 
others.” 

“Our Father.” —If the Founder of Chris¬ 
tianity had done no more than to say “ Our 
Father which art in heaven,” He would have 
conferred an inestimable boon on the children 
of men.— Madame de Staid. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER. 



By SARSON C. J. INGHAM, Author of “The White Cross and Dove of Pearls,” “Selina’s Story,” “Esther Lovell,” etc. 


PART II. 

The Effect of what We are. 

“ Bear through sorrow, wrong and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 

On thy lips the smile of truth. 

And that dew like balm shall steal, 
Into wounds that cannot heal, 

Even as sleep our eyes doth seal, 

And that smile like sunshine dart, 
Into many a sunless heart, 

For a smile of God thou art.” 


The glory resting on the name of Beatrice 
da Portinari seems to me one of the most 
wonderful facts of literary history. It attests 
to the enduring character of silent influence, 
and in sacredness comes to us touched with 
the perfume that clings to the sweet name of 
Mary of Bethany. 

That Beatrice, apart from any works she 
may have done, was so influential in her brief 
day of life, is proof positive of the service we 
may do for God, by realising through Plis 
grace our very best selves. Then shall we be 
a blessing to others by being simply what 
we are. 

The Sanskrit word son means a joy-bringer. 
The word is a whole poem in itself; for it 
sprang out of the gladness that was felt in the 
lowliest Eastern family when a man-child was 
born iuto it. Why not keep the root-word 
Siam and treasure it as an ideal of life. Not 
only all the sons, but all the daughters adopted 
into the family of God’s dear children ought 
to strive to be joy-bringers. 

The veiled daughter of the East might not 
regard herself as a light to the eyes of those 
among whom her lot was cast. The religion 
of Jesus has lifted that blinding, suffocating 
veil, and revealed her in all her glorious 
possibilities. What she has to do is to realise 
them herself. 

“Woman, thy name is sin,” he said, whom 
they call the Light of India. The poets of the 
West sing of the good woman as a connecting 
link betwixt men and angels. 

“ For a smile of God thou art.” 

Longfellow exquisitely says. Yet it does 
not come like second-nature to think of 
scattering seeds of kindness and of being a 


joy-bringer, when one has to put up with that 
unwelcome guest, a deep sorrow. Grave 
anxieties it may be and keen disappointments, 
hide from us the “hearts that want us,” the 
hands outstretched for the crumb of sympathy 
or pleasure we can bestow. Still if we can 
learn to keep the sackcloth an under-garment 
and wear the choral robe of praise outside, 
how beautifully we shall pass along the 
troubled ways of life. 

The beauty of holiness will go beautifully 
drest, and realise a divine ideal. 

Ah, dear girls, some of us who have known 
great sorrows, would try, if we could live our 
lives over again, to live a little more above 
them, and reflect the sunshine of God’s smile 
to others. For “a merry heart doeth good 
like a medicine,” and the influence of a bright 
joyous face is much more healthy than that of 
a sorrowful, dejected one. 

There are very few glad people in the 
world who really sustain their gladness and 
are cheerful whether sick or well, crossed or 
humoured, in fog and east wind as well as in 
bright sunshine. 

When you find these rare creatures, you 
may be almost certain that the love of God is 
the spring of their joys, ancl that spring never 
dries. We must admit that temperament enters 
into and controls the feelings of even the best 
people, and temperament depends largely 
upon health. It is not easy to some to be 
glad. 

The moan of a woman of sorrowful spirit 
calls for the tenderest sympathy not for rebuke. 
But give such a one, one little seed of joy to 
cultivate. If we cultivate joy it will grow like 
a plant. 

Temperament is said to be to the individual 
what the atmosphere is to the planet. We 
know that it is so from the many ways in 
which we are affected by different individuals. 
This Beatrice moved in an atmosphere of joy 
and sweet humility. Levity and frivolity felt 
her presence a restraint, for her influence was, 
as many beside Dante attested, nothing less 
than angelic. Of the mirthfulness of such 
natures Cowper says that it is, 

“As if an angel shook his wings.” 

She was also remarkable for her courtesy. 
Courtesy and pity were traits which her great 
poet always sought for in his lady friends. 
Gentle hearts of courtesy, eyes full of love, 
faces quickly touched to pity. 


Sympathy and courtesy are qualities that 
cannot be well disjoined. Where there is a 
failure in courtesy it usually arises from lack of 
sympathy. 

The courtesy of a Clara Vere de Vere can 
be put on and off. Usually she keeps it for 
people of her own station. When she honours 
a lower caste with it she has generally an end 
to serve. It may be drawing near the time 
of a general election, or she is in want of a 
new diversion. She knows well that insolent 
brusquerie and the vacant stare can cancel 
past favours. 

There are many however who create around 
themselves the icy atmosphere of a repellent 
pride, whose humility is not put under any 
strain by a title or long pedigree, or even by 
any marked distinction. They “have not the 
spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ with respect to 
persons.” 

Now if there is one time more than another 
that “a high look is an abomination to the 
Lord,” it must be when it is assumed towards 
the unfortunate, or the lowly-placed members 
of God’s great family. There is in it the risk 
of offending the little ones—offending by 
hurting the .feelings. What, look coldly on 
those who, on life’s battle-field bear the hottest 
of the fight ? Regard with disdain those who 
being wounded, lie helpless in the dust and 
rain ? Yet that is the actual sentiment that 
underlies haughtiness to a social inferior. It 
knows nothing of gratitude for services, because 
it values too highly the paltry coin with which 
services are requited. 

The courtesy that springs from the heart 
honours all men, and is grateful to all. Not 
only to parents and patrons, and teachers, and 
physicians, but the maid who rises while we 
sleep, and breaks the icy spell of winter that 
is in the house, and starts us on the trying day 
with comfort, duly furnished with warm water 
and breakfast, and bright room and table. 
Ought we to have no feeling of love for her, no 
thanks, because of the share of comfort we 
give her in return, and her monthly wage ? 
The miner and the wood-cutter, the myriad 
toilers who make a substantial basis of com¬ 
fort for us to live and grow and do our own 
work upon; are they to mean no more to us 
than so many hands and feet ? so much 
human machinery ? 

If we regulate our pulses by the heart-beats 
of One Poor Man through whose poverty we 
are made rich, it will be ever present to us, 




that since poverty brings such heavy burdens 
and so many galling denials and humiliations, 
we may, without irreverence, concede to it a 
little of that sorrowful dignity which attaches 
to the crown of thorns. The smile and gentle 
word that costs nothing should be given 
neither grudgingly nor of necessity ; for even 
in the dues of simple courtesy we may be 
sure that “ God loveth the cheerful giver.” 

“ Let your light shine,” is the grand Scrip¬ 
tural admonition with respect to personal influ¬ 
ence. It is not so much by what we do, as by 
what we are, that our little corner of the world is 
to be brightened or transfigured. The princess 
of the fairy tale, whose lips dropped diamonds 
and rubies every time she spoke, illustrates a 
soul as richly adorned with jewels as an eastern 
bride, for it is “ out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” 

The companion picture is of a maiden who 
never opened her mouth but a toad jumped out 
of it; a ludicrous illustration of what happens 
when the heart is the home of jealous, brood¬ 
ing, selfish thoughts, and of dark suspicions. 

If I may draw again on the old childish 
stories for illustration : In one derived from 
German folk-lore, a girl of a cheerful heart and 
a helpful hand, goes forth into the world to 
earn her living. She had no motto emblazoned 
on a crest to show ; but all unconsciously she 
pursued her way, as if she carried a flag with 
“ I serve,” embroidered on it, and was trying 
to live up to her profession. The first old 
woman she meets with, being in difficulties, 
receives her ready help. Presently she passes 
through a curious gateway ; a shower of gold 
falls upon her and clings to her, and she 
returns home sparkling with the treasure 
poured upon her. 

Her step-sister seeing her good fortune, and 
not connecting character with destiny, launches 
herself also upon the world, full of vain desire 
and of covetousness. There is no song on her 
lips or smile on her face. “ All for self,” is 
the expression. 

The first opportunity for doing a kindness 
is churlishly refused. Weakness and want in 
the person of an old woman are disdained. 
She passes through the same gate, but upon 
her there falls not a clinging shower of gold, but 
of soot. 

Many thrown upon the world are passing 
through it to-day with a similar result. One 
sees the world in the light of God, and has a 
heart open to “ all things that are pure and 
lovely, and of good report”; regarding the 
shame, and the sin, and the misery, with a piti¬ 
fulness and gentleness learned from Christ. 
So all the best that the world has to give of 
beautiful impressions fall upon her and cling 
to her, making her a part of the wealth and 


ON VISITING THE POOR 

beauty. All life is transfigured. When the 
beautiful soul returns to God, who is her home, 
she, the King’s daughter, will be “ all glorious 
within,” and “ her clothing of wrought gold.” 

Another, sick with the envy of wealth and 
high place and talent, full of scorn for what is 
humble and low, walks only in the dark 
shadow of Self. Consequently she misses all 
the pomp of colour and the glory. The worst 
impressions of men, and life, and manners are 
gathered and they cling. They thicken and 
encrust until with a cold, repellent exterior 
she is to be seen journeying towards the silent 
land, but with no good report to give of the 
pathway that has been trod ; no sweet light 
to lend, no gold to share. All her estate, 
personal and real, is an influence deadly as the 
upas tree. 

None are without influence ; but the influ¬ 
ence possessed by each one arises from veiy 
different sources. 

High rank always carries weight and com¬ 
mands attention; yet those whose influence 
depends solely on their position are poor 
indeed. It is one of the hopeful signs of these 
times that so many ladies of high rank and 
corresponding culture, scorn to sit at ease, or 
to drink deeply of the cup of pleasure. 
They have chosen the better part, and are 
following the Master into the abodes of sin 
and poverty, pleading with eloquent lips the 
cause of the miserable and oppressed. 

How' rich is the combined influence ot 
simple faith and Norman blood, of loving 
heart and coronet. Those who possess both 
the heavenly kingdom and the earthly, are our 
Queen Esthers, who stand in high places and 
ask great things for their countrymen. They 
may wait long, but whatever their petition it 
shall be granted them. 

Health, youth, beauty, all these radiate 
lovely influences when God is sanctified in the 
heart. 

The fragrance of pine woods and groves of 
balm; of gardens, where roses, lilies, beds of 
violets and clusters of hyacinth, all send forth 
a separate odour, are fitting emblems of the 
gladness and good diffused in the world by a 
lovely family, a lovely society, or a lovely 
church. 

Knowledge is power, and talent has its 
shining virtues ; but the grace of God in noble 
characters transcends them all. 

I know a humble woman who was so disad¬ 
vantaged in her early days, that though she 
can read, she cannot write, and yet in the town 
where she lives that woman’s influence is 
enormous. 

As after her hard day’s work (charing it may 
be or washing) she sits sewing in her cottage, 
she looks as if she were singing the Gloria. 
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The tract distributor sees that face as he carries 
round the little messenger. 

“ Oh, what a treat it is to see one happy 
face to-day,” he murmurs, “ I have seen so 
many miserable ones.” 

“ Ah, folks forget this ’ere painful life isn’t 
all. There is sure to be happiness where Christ 
is,” she says. 

The quiet time she has allowed herself is 
very brief. On some errand of mercy she 
passes out of the squalid neighbourhood where 
it seems God has set her for a light. The 
rowdy group outside the public-house know 
her and are quiet, till “ mother,” as they call 
her, has passed by. Giddy lads and lasses see 
hei, and with an arch look begin to sing 
snatches of hymns. The starving, the sick, 
the disgraced and sorrowing are all on the look¬ 
out for her. 

Whenever unpaid service is wanted in 
some dire extremity, doctors, visitors, nurses, 

patients, think of Mrs. H-. The work she 

does for hire to “ provide things honest ” and 
keep her boys together under one roof-tree, 
seems to be pretty equally balanced by the 
unpaid service. Nights of watching by the 
sick, the clever treatment of maladies shunned 
almost as leprosy was shunned, with all pos¬ 
sible risks to herself in cleansing and puri¬ 
fying* and washing, for dear love’s sake, sheets, 
linen, bandages that have been in contact 
with eating sores and wounds. “ If the good 
Lord suffers me to be took with the same, 
it will be all right,” she says with a smile. 

“ Iiow He do help us in our sicknesses.” 

More than all—the faithful rebukes, the 
prayers, the pious pleadings that have availed 
to bring many of her patients into the inn of 
the Good Samaritan, and to flood the valley 
of the shadow of death with the dawn of 
Heaven s own day. The practical sagacity 
and common sense of this noble woman is 
one of the best illustrations I know of “ genius 
in her working-dress.” 

It is vain to seek to estimate or compare 
the influence of individual lives. 

Human judgment must reverently wait the 
final manifestation of the children of God. 

Ihe artists of the early Christian school 
were wont to encircle the brows of saints 
and martyrs with an aureole of light, accord¬ 
ing to their conception of their eminence in 
holiness. If God so crowned with light the 
biows of His children and our eyes were open 
to see, how astonished we might be at the 
glory encircling the heads of some who are 
very little noticed here. And how surprised 
we might be at the faint moonbeam ray of 
light worn by persons who for accidental 
gifts of position and talent, have been unduly 
exalted in our imagination. 


ON VISITING THE POOR 


Much has been written on this subject, and 
much yet remains to be written. AVe come 
to our knowledge so slowly, through experience 
painfully acquired. 

I think that the first essential for a successful 
visitor is to be natural. Some ladies, in their 
extreme desire to meet “the poor” halfway 
assume an air of patronage, kindly meant, yet 
which never deceives those to whom it is 
directed. There is nothing they so quickly 
resent as assumed superiority. Treat them in 
every smallest detail exactly as you would an 
equal, then they will be the first to acknow¬ 
ledge your social superiority, if that, after all, 
is of any consequence. Be courteous. “Ah, 
she is a real lady; she comes in and sits down 
and talks to we just like as if she was one of 
ourselves.” Such is their dictum. 

The motto of all true work and of the only 
real work among the poor is summed up in the 


words of this sentence. “ I have learned that 
it is of no use to try to help people unless we 
give ourselves to them.” 

Work half done is of little use. I think, 
therefore, that district visitors, so-called, do 
more harm than good as a rule. For what is 
the general idea of such a one ? Her work is 
to find out any who are sick, or in want, and to 
report such cases with a view to relief. Some 
clergy do not expect more of their district 
visitors, some would not allow them to do 
more. But it is not pleasant to be simply a 
relieving officer. And the majority of district 
visitors have time for very little more than a 
hasty chat, “keeping an eye on my district.” 
Home duties and the claims of society absorb 
them mostly, and of their private life the 
people know nothing. Such work tends only 
to pauperise the people. 

We talk so much about the best way to 


“ reach the masses.” Surely we women have 
a great and noble work before us, for in our 
hands chiefly, I believe, lies the solution of 
this problem. 

Come and live among them. Give up all 
for their sakes, nay, for Christ’s sake. It is 
deeds they want, not words ; the life lived, 
not vaguely talked of. Let them realise 
that goodness is possible, unselfishness true 
happiness, Christ a living, loving Presence 
in your own life. Actions speak louder 
than words, and because they know your 
life, far more readily will they listen to your 
words. 

Christ Himself worked in this way. He 
went among them, lived with them. His 
whole time was given to them. His work was 
with them, and His leisure was also with 
them. They were His joy as well as His 
work. 
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COUSIN MONA. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Little Miss Muflfet,” etc. 


CHAPTER XI. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

‘ Better late than never.”— Cicero . 



"HILST this 
thought was 
passing through 
my mind we heard 
footsteps in the 
entry, and the 
next minute there was a 
rush of cold air and the 
sudden fragrance of 
flowers ; and Mr. Scott entered looking 
younger than ever with a beautiful bou¬ 
quet in his hand. He looked at me 
for an instant rather hesitatingly, then 
placed the flowers on the table and 
shook hands with us both. 

Cousin Mona took them up at once 
and buried her face in them. 

“ Oh, Roland, you extravagant young 
man,” she said in a tone of mild 
reproach. “ Hot-house flowers ! How 
can you be so wasteful with your money. 
Are they not lovely, Rufa ? .Will you 
hold them while I fetch a vase ? ” 

As I stretched out my hand for 
them the oddest thought came into my 
head. Mr. Scott had meant the flowers 
for me, but he had not liked to offer 
them ; it was intended as a delicate 
attention to a lonely and home-sick girl. 

I found out afterwards that this was 
really the case, but it was a good thing 
that his shyness prevented him from 
offering them. I was not in a concilia¬ 
tory mood, and should only have re¬ 
sented the attention as an unjustifiable 
liberty. 

Supper was announced just then, and 
we could hear Cousin Everard shuffling 
across the passage. As we took our 
seats, in spite of my ill-humour, I could 
not help noticing how very trim and 
smart Mr. Scott looked beside him. 
Cousin Everard wore his old coat and 
looked shabbier and more sickly than 
usual, but even he seemed roused to 
greater animation. It astonished me to 
see how easily and naturally Mr. Scott 
drew him into conversation. The mental 
atmosphere seemed clearer; there were 


no long silences. Cousin Mona grew 
almost" cheerful, and even Martha 
lingered in the room when she brought 
in the carefully-concocted pudding, as 
though she enjoyed listening to the talk. 

Once she nudged her mistress with an 
audible whisper— 

“Muster Scott will like some more 
pudden,” I heard her say, and Mr. Scott 
threw back his head and laughed in his 
boyish way. 

“Martha will never let me off the 
second helping,” he remarked, but he 
passed his plate all the same. “ I wish 
my housekeeper had Martha’s genius 
for making puddings. The ‘ Hermitage ’ 
puddings are first rate,” and then he 
looked at me as though he expected me 
to endorse his eulogiums, but I was not 
responsive. 

I think my silence disappointed 
Cousin Mona, but she very wisely let me 
alone. When we rose from the table 
she said quietly— 

“Roland and I generally play chess ; 

I hope you will not mind, Rufa.” And 
I assured her with unnecessary energy 
that I could amuse myself very well. 

It struck me that Mr. Scott was a little 
taken aback at her remark. 

“Is there not any other game that we 
could play,” he said quickly, “and in 
which your cousin could join us ? ” 

But I thanked him and told him rather 
stiffly that I preferred going on with my 
book. 

“Oh, come now, what makes you so 
unsociable?” he remonstrated, when 
Cousin Mona had gone across to the 
study to see that her brother was com¬ 
fortable. “ I thought all girls liked 
games.” 

“Yes, but not the sort you mean, I 
replied, feeling all at once rather 
ashamed of my incivility. After all it 
was unkind to snub him when he was so 
good-natured. ‘‘ Miss Jackson—she 
was our governess you know—never 
cared for us to play card games 
and-” 

“ Oh, I meant halma or something of 
that sort; four-handed halma is awful 
fun, we play it at Hazel Cottage ; surely 
you don’t object to that.” 

“Oh, no, of course not,” I returned 
rather hastily, for I dearly loved halma, 
and considered myself a good player. 
“ We used to play it at school.” 

“Oh, veiy well then, I will bring my 
board next time I come, and we will 
have rare sport. I expect you will be a 
crack player, Miss Gordon. By-the-bye, 
I have heard all about your singing; 

could not we-” but here he looked 

round the room and shrugged his 
shoulders. “ I was going to say, could 
we not have a song, but I see there is no 
piano.” 

“ Oh, no, that would never do. Cousin 
Everard does not like music, and T have 
to practise up-stairs.” 

“ In the Brown room ! Ah, you see, a 


little bird tells me everything. Perhaps, 
when we know each other better, I may 
be allowed some day to hear you 

sing-” But here, as Cousin Mona 

entered with the chess-board, he broke 
off suddenly and I took up my book. 

Strange to say, my grumpiness had 
quite vanished, and I did not dislike Mr. 
Scott nearly so much ; he might be an 
ordinary, quite an ordinary young man, 
but he was very kind-hearted. Few 
young men would give up an evening's 
amusement to play chess with an elderly 
woman, but I found out afterwards that 
this was his frequent custom. 

I grew tired of my book at last and 
stole quietly away. It was impossible to 
say how much longer they would play. 

I had been in bed some time before I 
heard footsteps on the gravel path. It 
must have been near midnight. Cousin 
Mona was seldom in her room before. 
She never retired until Cousin Everard 
was safely up-stairs. 

I had tea with Lilian the next after¬ 
noon, and she took me to task in a half¬ 
laughing way for what she termed my 
stand-offishness 

“Roland says that you are a very 
difficult young party, and that there is 
no getting you out of your shell,” she 
went on. “In your dull life I should have 
thought any visitor would have been a 
boon, but you were not a bit good to 
him, you naughty child.” 

“I don’t think it was nice of Mr. 
Scott to complain of me to you,” I re¬ 
turned in an injured tone. 

“ There now you are off at a tangent 
again. Roland never speaks badly of 
anyone behind their backs, he says it is 
caddish to do so. If you want to know his 
exact words I will repeat them just to 
punish you. 

“ ‘ That friend of yours, Mrs. Redford, 
is a nice little thing, but she seems down 
on her luck. Somehow she was a bit 
mopish, and in her shell last night, and 
there was no getting her out of it. I 
fancy she is rather a difficult young 
party to tackle.’ There now, don’t you 
think Roland has let you off pretty 
easily ? ” 

I was compelled in sheer honesty to 
say “Yes,” and all at once I was seized 
with a desire to exonerate myself. 

“I am afraid I was not very nice,” I 
said apologetically ; “ you all make such 
a fuss about Mr. Scott that it rather sets 
me against him, but of course I ought not 
to have shown my feelings so plainly. 

“ I was thinking about Joyce, and 
Cousin Sophy and Miss Jackson, and 
everything seemed so meagre and 
colourless, and then I got low and Mr. 
Scott’s jokes jarred on me; he is so 
very jokey you know. I believe I should 
like him better if he were serious, you 
see,” for I was anxious to excuse myself 
as much as possible. “I have never 
been accustomed to young men, I find 
them rather trying.” 
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I thought Lilian would never have left 
off laughing. 

“You dear little prig, how can you be 
so absurd ? Howell is young too, and 
you are always so prettily behaved to 
him.” 

“ Oh, but I like Mr. Redford so very 
much,” I returned eagerly, and Lilian 
declared that she could not scold me 
after that nice speech, and then we 
became exceedingly merry. 

I was beginning to settle down in 
earnest, and really there was so much 
to do, my days were almost too short. 

I had entered into a solemn league 
and covenant with Martha, and it was 
now definitely understood between us 
that certain duties were apportioned to 
me. I washed up the breakfast things 
and did all the light dusting. When 
my housemaid’s duties were over, I 
always practised until dinner. 1 went 
out directly afterwards, sometimes with 
Cousin Mona, but more frequently alone 
or with Lilian. In the long evenings I 
studied French or German, worked, or 
even read aloud, or sometimes wrote 
letters. I think my industry rather 
surprised my cousin, but I am sure it 
greatly relieved her. The prospect of 
my companionship had greatly alarmed 
her ; she told me so afterwards, but her 
fears had not been verified. I was 
neither listless nor flighty, I did not 
make selfish demands on her time or 
patience, and I think as time went on 
she would have been loath to lose me. 

But it was a dull monotonous life for 
a girl, and if it had not been for a dear 
companion—but I am coming to that. 

After all I did not go to the Saturday 
Popular at Hazel Cottage. Lilian sent 
me a note on the preceding evening 
telling me that she and her husband had 
been unexpectedly called away, one of 
his brothers was alarmingly ill and his 
mother had sent for them. 

I was much disappointed when I read 
this, for I had been looking forward to 
the evening, but I scolded nr :elf for my 
selfishness, and when the afternoon 
came I went out for my usual walk. 

It was rather a sunless afternoon, but 
as the tide was low I thought I would 
walk across the sands, they looked so 
firm and dry. I did not often walk in 
the direction of the Thatched Hut, but 
I had a fancy to follow the winding of 
the shore towards Sillery Point. Lilian 
had sometimes found a pretty red sea¬ 
weed there, and I determined to have a 
hunt for it. I soon grew tired of my 
search and sat down under a break¬ 
water to rest. What a lonely bit of 
shore; even the Thatched Hut was no 
longer visible, the tide had turned, and 
the long grey waves crept up quietly over 
the sand; the soft washing seemed to 
ripple pleasantly in one’s ears; there 
was no wind, but the air had a damp 
chilliness that boded rain. I shivered 
as I sat and looked disconsolately round 
me ; it was not a cheerful prospect 
certainly, the empty waste of sand, and 
the stealthily creeping waves with their 
white crests. Not a creature in sight 
except—what was that droll-looking 
black object that had suddenly appeared 
behind that rock ? It came nearer, and 
then I could see it distinctly ; it was a 


large black poodle, with the curly mane 
and tasselled paws that usually distin¬ 
guish the animal, and it was evident 
that my appearance equally surprised it, 
for it stood contemplating me for some 
minutes with a solemnity that was at 
once grotesque and laughable. 

“ Who in the world are you, and do 
you like dogs ?” was clearly written on 
the sombre black countenance. 

The next moment the creature stalked 
up to me, and in a dignified manner 
offered me its paw, and as I shook it, it 
suddenly gave a hoarse bark of delight, 
and sat down before me. 

There was no one in sight. Could the 
poor creature have lost its owner ? had 
it strayed too far, and been lost ? 

I looked at it more critically; it was a 
handsome poodle, and, doubtless, a well- 
bred one, but its coat was rough and 
unbrushed. There was a strained look 
of anxiety in the eyes that appealed to 
me painfully. “ Do help me, kind human 
creature,” they seemed to say. 

As I regarded it pitifully, the poodle 
suddenly rose on its hind legs, and 
walked slowly and with effort a few 
yards, and then sat down again and 
proffered me its paw. 

“ I am not a common poodle, I know 
a thing or two,” was evidently its mean¬ 
ing, but I only grew more perplexed— 
was it a performing dog ? Did it belong 
to some strolling caravan ? But at this 
point of my reflection, the absurd thing 
signified a desire to shake hands again ; 
indeed it was impossible to say how 
much longer it would have sat there, 
solemnly staring at me, and giving me 
its paw. 

“ What is your name, old fellow ? ” I 
exclaimed at last; and then I answered 
my own question, for on the worn brass 
collar I could plainly read the words 
“ Robinson Crusoe.” 

“ Robinson Crusoe, is that what they 
call you ? Robin, Rob for short I sup¬ 
pose, and at each of these names, uttered 
slowly and tentatively, the poodle uttered 
a short responsive bark. Our intimacy 
was advancing, and he had even come 
closer and licked my hand, when a— 

“ Hulloa ! who’s your friend, Miss 
Gordon?” met my ear, and the next 
moment Mr. Scott" vaulted lightly over 
the breakwater, with Tip at his heels. 

“What, the poodle here still?” he 
ejaculated in some surprise. 

“Oh, do you know him?” I asked 
excitedly; “he looks so forlorn and 
uncared for, that I was afraid he was 
lost.” 

“So he is I expect, poor beggar, he 
was prowling round here yesterday, and 
I threw him down some biscuit. You 
remember me, eh ? ” regarding him in a 
friendly manner, and then to our amuse¬ 
ment the poodle rose again on its 
hind legs, and solemnly revolved round 
him. 

“ Oh, come now, this is splendid,” 
observed Mr. Scott, who was much 
gratified at this performance. “ I don’t 
know much about poodles, they are not 
in my line, are they Tip?” to the fox- 
terrier, who was growling and showing 
his teeth at the intruder. “ Be quiet, 
old fellow, and mind your manners. 
Really this is a good dog, Miss Gordon, 


a most intelligent beast, but he looks 
down on his luck, poor old chap.” 

“ Do you really—really think he is 
lost ? ” I exclaimed anxiously. 

“ Well he has got a homeless sort of 
look. Do you see how anxious and 
pleading he looks, as if he wants to tell 
us all about it ? I think the best thing 
would be to take him to the police- 
station, and advertise in the local paper, 
and then we shall find his owner. Even 
if he does not turn up, the dog would 
fetch a good price—they have taught 
him tricks, you see.” 

Now I was a great lover of dumb 
animals, and I always maintained that 
they understood far more than anyone 
thought, and am quite sure that “ Robin¬ 
son Crusoe ” took in Mr. Scott’s speech, 
for he crept closer to me with a dis¬ 
tressed whine, and held out his tasselled 
paw. “ Do not send me away,” his eyes 
said that plainly. 

“Mr. Scott,” I said so earnestly that 
he looked surprised, “ do please be a 
friend to us both, and help us. I do 
so want to keep him ; see, he loves me 
already. You do, you know' you do, 
Rob. I have always so longed for a 
dog; it was our dream, Joyce and I, to 
have a dog of our own, and I know this 
poor thing has no home. He could 
live so happily with me in the Brown 
room, and be such a nice companion, if 
only Cousin Mona would consent. You 
could talk her over—I know you could— 
for she thinks so much of you, and so 
does Martha.” 

I could not think what made Mr. Scott 
turn so suddenly grave, for I was speak¬ 
ing as nicely as possible—even Lilian 
would have found no fault with me ; but 
he no longer looked boyish, as he stood 
there punching little holes in the sand 
with his stick, as though something 
perplexed him. But as he raised his 
eyes they had their usual pleasant ex¬ 
pression. 

“ I shall be delighted to help you, 
Miss Gordon, but I have an idea that 
your cousin does not like dogs, but I 
will do my best as my face fell at 
this. “You know that we must still 
advertise for the owner? but if you want 
to keep him for a bit, I daresay I can 
manage it for you.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” looking 
gratefully at him. “ Do you really think 
that you can persuade Cousin Mona ? 
it will be so kind of you to try, Mr. Scott, 
so very, very kind, and Rob and I will 
be ever so much obliged to you.” 

“ Oh ! oh ! it is beginning to rain, and 
you have no umbrella,” was his irrele¬ 
vant remark. “ Never mind, I will fetch 
you one from my diggings, we shall 
pass it directly, if you will take shelter 
until the shower is over, it would be 
the far wiser plan.” But I would not 
hear of this, and there was a little re¬ 
turn of dignity in my manner that put 
him on his guard, for he presently molli¬ 
fied me by proposing that I should wait 
under the trees a few minutes, while he 
fetched Rob some food and water. How 
was I to refuse such a charitable sug¬ 
gestion ? my smile gave consent, and 
he touched his hat laughingly, and 
hurried off. 

(To be continued.) 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

“Anxious to do Right.” —i. We can tell j-ou of 
schools and colleges where examinations are held, 
but not as to any restriction to one subject at the 
choice and will of the student. _ The Society of Arts 
holds examinations in April in London and the 
Provinces, fee 2s. 6d., and there is no limit of age. 
Address the Secretary for further particulars, at 
John Street, Adelphi, W.C.—2. Consult your 
parents. 

Germania PIelvetie.— Possibly you could obtain 
engagements as a visiting teacher of German and 
French, giving lessons of an hour, or advertise to 
teach “ conversational ” German or French. You 
could still remain at home and be useful to your 
mother. 

A. Scrubv (Secretary, "Women’s London Gardening 
Association, 62, Lower Sloane Street, S.W.).—We 
are happy to draw the attention of our readers to 
your valuable institution, and to advise them that 
r " all applications must be made to Mrs. T. Chamber- 
lain, F.R.Ii.S., only.” All orders are executed by 
ladies exclusively excepting hard-digging, con¬ 
veying soil, laying gravel and training tall creepers, 
etc. Besides the care of conservatories, window- 
plants and gardens, the making of bouquets and 
decoration of dinner-tables and reception-rooms, 
etc., the manufacture of jams, bottled fruits and 
jellies form part of the work undertaken and 
taught. 

X. Y. Z.—Gymnastic classes are held twice a week 
at 316, Regent Street, AV., on the Ling-Swedish 
system. The fees are paid in advance for a term of 
twelve weeks ; on Tuesdays at 4.30 p.m., and on 
Saturdays at 10.30 a.m. (for ladies and children). 
The term commenced in January. 

Lizzie Tr afford. —AA’e thank you for offering us 
vol. i. of the “ G. O. P.” for 2s. gd. A\ r rite to our 
publisher and offer it to him. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cissy E.—Your writing is good, and your English 
fairly so; but “1 am” is the present tense of the 
verb” to be,” and you should not use that tense in 
reference to the future. Say “I shall be” so-and- 
so “in February,” during January. 

E. H. (Liverpool).—AYe think very well of your poem. 
In the fourth verse, the fourth line does not run 
smoothly. It would be better thus, 

“ Bore with me, and forbore to chide, or frown.” 

We much approve of the sentiments which are 
expressed in it. and are happy to encourage you to 
continue writing, especially when for the edification 
of others, and thus for the glory of God. 

One of Seven will obtain all the information she 
desires on application at the offices of the Civil 
Service Commissioners in Alctoria Street, AVest- 
rainster, S.W. 

j r. J —AVe are quite unable to prescribe any cure 
for the “ very nasty soft flabby fish (flesh .') that 
hangs down on your face.” AVe are not acquainted 
with such a deformity. AVere it on your throat it 
might be a goitre. Show it to a doctor. 


N. B.—AYe have no idea whatever of “snub¬ 
bing” you, be assured. AYe would encourage 
you by all means. At the same time we know 
nothing of your abilities as a possible writer. 
Perhaps you might write a brief and interest¬ 
ing sketch of life in Mexico; advice to 
visitors needing direction as to journey, cost 
of living, suitable clothing, antiquities, and 
points of view, boarding, etc. AYe do not 
promise to take an article,. but. it might find 
acceptance in some magazine, if )'ou offer it 
“ on approval.” 

N. L. B.—There is a small manual to be had 
specially and exclusively on the subject of 
canaries. Order it through any librarian who may 
not have it in stock. 

A. E. M.—Feb. 25th, 1878, was a Monday. Your 
writing and spelling, and your English (you use 
wrong words, and evidently pronounce incorrectly) 
are against your being considered eligible for a 
hospital nurse. Read our answers t’o other would- 
be nurses. 

Sriiler. —It is by no means desirable that you should 
walkout with a lad “ between 15 and 18, after 9 p.m.” 
It is not a suitable hour for you to be out; but if 
returning home from a house of business, or an 
evening with friends, it would be better to have the 
boy’s escort than to walk alone. 

Gladys. —Hold your pen in the right way (high up on 
the handle and straight), the nib very soft and 
finely pointed. 

Dorothea.— The origin of the title accorded to three 
of our English counties of “ Palatine,” i.e., Chester, 
Durham, and Lancaster, is to be found in the his¬ 
torical fact that the delegated royalty, or jura 
regalia , was in former times exercised by the 
earls of .Chester, the dukes of Lancaster, and 
the bishops of Durham. Besides these counties, 
Palatinate rights and privileges were accorded to 
and enjo} r ed by Pembroke and Hexham, and also 
“ March,” or border and boundary town or district. 
The term is so applied in most of. the European 
nations. 

Jessie. —If your work is sucli as to injure the skin, 
we doubt that any prescription would be of any use 
in whitening the hands ; also, it is natural to people 
to have red arms and hands, and if you have a bad 
circulation, it is not any outward application that 
will whiten them. However, the following mixture 
is said to have some such effect. Take a wine- 
glassful of edu de Cologne and one of lemon-juice, 
scrape two cakes of brown AYindsor soap to a 
powder, and mix well in a mould. AVhen hard it is 
credited with being efficacious as a whitener. 

Janet MacDonald. —Brush the shells lightly over 
with muriatic acid, using a camel’s hair brush. 
Keep a bowl of water near you and plunge them 
into it frequently to prevent the acid burning a 
hole in them. The acid should be put out of the 
reach of children. Take care also of letting it 
touch a scratch. You will have to dip your fingers 
often in the water. Rub your comb with a little 
oil. and then with chamois leather, laying the 
comb flat on a table when rubbing it, or it may be 
broken. 

Cornish Lassie. —September 7th, 1827, was a Friday. 


Gwyneth. —Your poem, “ The First Christ¬ 
mas,” has merit, and gives promise of 
still better to come ; but you have over¬ 
looked the necessity of correspondence 
in the number of feet, and in the fall of 
the emphasis, in the corresponding lines 
of each verse. There are four short cor¬ 
responding lines in each, mostly of four 
feet: but one line in verse 1 has six feet; 
one in verse 2 has 6; one in verse 3 has 
five (“ Momentary calm ”), and in verse 5, one 
with six feet. 

B. A.—You had better read the articles by “Medi- 
cus ” on “ Nervous Girls.” Blushing may be more 
or less included in the troubles of such unfortunate 
ones. AYe always counsel them to try to forget 
self and think more of others, and what you can do 
to serve or entertain them, or occupy yourself in 
some practical way. 

Hyacinth. —On no account go abroad in search of 
any situation for domestic service without very 
satisfactory references from the people who write 
to you. Young women are terribly taken in by so 
doing. But in any case it is best to communicate 
with the Secretary of the Mission Home for English 
AYoinen in Paris, 77, Avenue AVagram, Paris, who 
will give you every help, and protect you like a 
loving parent. 

Cathy. —The author of John Halifax , Gentleman, 
was the late Mrs. Craik ( nee Dinah Mulock). 
Any librarian could give you a list of publications 
on “ Brasses and Brass-Rubbing.” 

Gladys D.—AVe are much obliged to you for your 
strong recommendation of the Shaftesbury Nursing 
and Convalescent Home, Bellgarth, Hendon, es¬ 
tablished Sept. 1892. The charge for adult patients 
is only 10s. a week, and for children from 5s., pay¬ 
able in advance. Address either the treasurer, 
Ernest Bell, Esq., 5, York Street, Covcnt Garden, 
or Mrs. Ernest Bell, Bellgarth, Hendon. 

Arthur. —1. Place the ordinary sardine box inside the 
silver or plated box provided for use on the table, 
without removing the fish, then help your guests 
and take them one by one.—2. It is useless to ask for 
the pronunciation of a large proportion of foreign 
words and names, as they can only be rendered 
orally, our English alphabet not giving the right 
sounds. 

Algernon (?) Chai.combe asks our advice, because 
“ on account of her beauty (and she is very pretty) 
people stare at her.” She further inquires, “ AY hat 
can she do to make herself less attractive ? ” AA’e 
might say blacken yourself under your eyes, and 
tint the end of your nose red. But we recommend 
you instead to wear a thickish veil, and to look at 
nobody yourself when out. If you were not in the 
habit of looking in other people’s faces in the street 
you would not know that they were looking at you. 
To be stared at by strange men is little creditable 
to yourself. If you look at men, excepting at a 
distance, they may punish you by speaking to you, 
which would be a great humiliation indeed ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

“Aunty,” said Kathleen, after luncheon 
was over, “ I want 3 r ou to read a letter 
which I received this morning; not b)' 
post, or I should have told you about 
it at breakfast. It was given to me on 
the road by a messenger who would 
have brought it here, only he met me 
and asked if he were to come on to the 
house, or if I would take it then. As it 


needed no answer it was as well to spare 
the man a longer walk, was it not ? ” 

“Certainly, dear. Somebody wanting 
you to patronise those village concerts 
that are being got up, I suppose. I had 
a note about them this morning, and so 
had Geraldine.” 

“ The letter was not about the con¬ 
certs, aunty. I promised to patronise 
them more than a week ago, and before 
the formal appeal was sent out. My 


letter was from Captain Torrance. Read 
it, please, or Geraldine can read it to 
you, if you like, and then tell me what 
you think of it.” 

Kathleen put the letter into Miss 
Ellicott’s hand, and then went to the 
window, where she stood during its 
perusal. She had resolved not to notice 
the dismay with which her aunt heard 
of this further communication from the 
Captain, and trusted to the letter itself 
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to produce a favourable impression. 
She waited some little time, standing 
at the window with her back to the 
room and its occupants, but as neither 
spoke she walked to the fireside, and 
asked— 

“ What do you think of the letter, 
aunty?” 

“ My dear, I cannot find fault with it.” 
“I should think not indeed,” replied 
the girl, drawing herself up in the 
stately way she put on at times. 

“ And yet, Kitty dear, 1 cannot help 
wishing that the writer had been con¬ 
tent to'leave the matter as it was.” 

“ With his feelings he could hardly 
do that. You see, he thought he had 
pained me, and wished me to know 
that he never meant to do so.” 

“He might have imagined that the 
wound, if any, would be healed, so far 
as he Was concerned, before this time, 
my dear.” 

“ But you see what he says. He simply 
could not summon courage to write. 
Only as he was back at Monk’s How, 
he had a dread of meeting me with his 
fault unacknowledged—I mean apolo¬ 
gised for.” 

“ Happily, Captain Torrance is not 
often seen in our little circle of friends, 
Kitty, so there was not much fear of his 
being quite overwhelmed by your dis¬ 
pleasure. As I have said, the letter is 
not to be found fault with, and as it 
requires no answer, were I you, I would 
put it into the fire, and forget both it 
and the writer as far as possible.” 

“Thank you, aunty,” said Kathleen, 
taking the letter, but with no intention 
o'following Mrs. Ellicott’s advice in the 
d sposal of it; “I have answered it.” 

“What! you have already written to 
Captain Torrance ? I wish you had not 
done that without naming the matter to 
me or Aylmer.” 

“ I have not written, but if I had, 
surely I do not require the consent of 
my guardians, before I can reply to a 
simple note of apology.” 

The girl’s hasty temper was roused in 
an instant, and she went on defiantly— 
“I gave my answer to Captain Tor¬ 
rance himself. 1 met him at Crosspaths 
Corner, when I was turning homeward. 
He was kind enough to walk with me to 
the gates. Had i felt as if I dared to 
take such a liberty in my own house, I 
should have asked him to luncheon.” 

“My dear child, my dear Kathleen, 
how you misunderstand me,” said Airs. 
Ellicott in great distress. . “ Never 
during my guardianship have I interfered 
with your correspondence. Never has a 
guest been invited by you who could 
afterwards complain of a scanty welcome 
from me. I have never for an instant 
forgotten that I am only the temporary 
head of this household, and that in a 
little more than a year you will be its 
absolute mistress. But in the mean¬ 
while I am here by your father’s dying 
wish, and I can only lay down my post 
and its responsibilities at the time 
appointed by him. 

“ You well know, Kathleen, that only 
Captain Torrance’s character has stood 
in the way of his being welcomed in this 
house and other homes in the neighbour¬ 
hood.” 


“ I know that if either man or woman 
has done anything wrong once, the 
people who think themselves good never 
forgive, even though they have not 
suffered by the wrong-doing. It seems 
to me there is a horrid lot of hypocrisy 
in the world—the good people’s world, I 
mean, or else instead of turning their 
backs on those who had committed a 
fault and were sorry for it, they would 
encourage them to do better for the time 
to come. As to Captain Torrance, he is 
very muoh to be pitied. He may have 
done wrong, though I cannot tell in what 
way, for people just shrug their shoulders 
and appear to know a great deal about 
him, which I feel certain they would not 
tell to his face, the cowards !‘ I believe,” 
continued Kathleen vehemently, “that 
he just longs to lead a good life and to 
set his boy the best of examples, but he 
has nobody to help him—nobody. I did 
think you, who are so kind to most 
people, aunty, would have felt sorry for 
him, as I did, when I read that letter. 
But you are just as cold as all the rest, 
and as hard when Captain Torrance’s 
name is mentioned. Yet you say noth¬ 
ing. Tell me, if you know, what he 
has really done to make people scorn 
him and speak ill of him behind his 
back.” 

Airs. Ellicott was shocked at this 
manifest reaction in favour of Captain 
Torrance on Kathleen’s part. Never 
before had she posed as his champion, 
or shown such temper in his defence. So 
in spite of the girl’s defiant manner, she 
strove by her very gentleness to disarm 
her niece and quietly answered—• 

“ My dear Kitty, it is not for me to 
tell the whole story of Captain Torrance’s 
past life, and I could not if I would. 
Much of it is common property, and what 
is known is surely enough to prevent a 
pure-minded innocent girl from desiring 
his society, or posing as his defender. 

1 can only repeat, that your other 
guardian and I desire nothing but your 
happiness, and if out of all our neigh¬ 
bours we say, 1 There is one whose 
companionship can be only hurtful to 
you,’ dear Kitty, can you not trust us to 
judge and decide for you in a matter 
where a girl’s very kindness of heart 
warps her own judgment? Ah, my 
darling! It is one of the trials of age 
that experience has taught it so many 
lessons of which, happily, the young are 
ignorant. We old folk have perforce to 
avail ourselves of that experience on 
behalf of the young whom we love, and 
whom it is our privilege and duty to guard. 
They often rebel against our decisions, 
but later in life they learn the same 
lessons as time and observation have 
taught us, and can then thank God that 
in their young days they were not left to 
themselves.” 

Kathleen made no reply to her aunt’s 
kindly words. She stood leaning against 
the chimney-piece, and tapping the floor 
with her foot in a restless fashion. There 
was the old wilful look on her face, and 
the very pose of her head told that she 
was resolved not to yield a hair’s 
breadth. Not that she was altogether 
unmoved by Airs. Ellicott’s words. She 
could never doubt either her aunt’s kind¬ 
ness or the judiciousness of her decisions. 


But her feelings had been worked upon 
by Captain Torrance’s letter and words, 
and then the old spirit of rebellion had 
revived, and she was in a state of tower¬ 
ing indignation at being treated like a 
child. 

After a somewhat prolonged pause 
Kathleen spoke. 

“ I can see that it is useless for me to 
venture on thinking for myself on any 
subject. I must reconcile myself to re¬ 
main in leading-strings for another 
year or rather more. No fear of my 
forgetting the day that sets me free 
and then- 

The girl’s eyes fairly flashed with 
triumph as she spoke, but she did not 
finish the sentence. She left the rest to 
the imagination of her listeners. 

Geraldine had said nothing hitherto, 
but she was grieved on her mother’s 
account, on Aylmer’s, and for Kathleen’s 
most of all. She was far from well 
herself, and this miserable scene was 
not likely to make her feel better. It 
was in a tremulous voice that she said 
when Kathleen paused, “ Spare my 
dear mother, Kitty.” 

“ Why do you speak in that way, 
Ger ? What have I done to pain my 
aunt ? 1 came to her as I would have 

gone to my father had he been living. 

I showed her that letter, I looked for her 
sympathy for the writer. I have been 
frank and straightforward in everything, 
and I am disappointed — bitterly dis¬ 
appointed. As usual, I have had a 
lecture on the wickedness of presuming 
to think for myself, or even to feel 
towards any human being otherwise 
than my lawful guardians do. Their 
opinions seem to be based on the judg¬ 
ment of the little world of gossips, who 
are full of malice and all uncharitable¬ 
ness. Happily thought is free, and for 
the future, instead of opening my mind 
1 will think for myself, and bide my 
time of emancipation as patiently as 
I can. It goes without saying, that 
I shall beat against the bars some¬ 
times.” 

“ How you grieve me, Kathleen. You 
know that I have always been so glad 
of, and thankful for, the perfect confi¬ 
dence which has subsisted between us. 
It is not in your nature to be otherwise 
than frank; Aylmer says the same. 
Perhaps, if anything, we are over 
anxious, but I know he will feel with 
me about Captain Torrance. If he had 
seen him walking with you-” 

“ He did see us. We met him on the 
road,” replied Kathleen with a trium¬ 
phant look. “To do Aylmer justice, 
he showed no inclination to seize and 
carry me away from such bad com¬ 
panionship by main force. He was 
grave, as ’tis his nature to be, but he 
passed us with the usual courtesies, and 
went on his way. To do Captain Tor¬ 
rance justice, he proposed handing me 
over then and there to the custody of 
my lawful guardian, though Aylmer was 
going in the opposite direction to our¬ 
selves. I, however, insisted on his 
escorting me to the gates of my own 
domain, and I told him that Mr. Alathe- 
son was my good true friend and 
guardian, but not my jailer. Now, 
aunty, I shall go to my own room. I 
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have made a full confession of my 
doings when I was out of your sight 
this morning, and I have a clear con¬ 
science on the score of any evil inten¬ 
tions when I went for a solitary walk, 
because I had no one to go with me. 
That it turned out other than solitary 
was not my fault or,” she added, “my 
misfortune. It was very pleasant, and 
I am not going to say that I am sorry I 
saw Captain Torrance and had a talk 
with him, which I am not likely to 
forget.” 

“ Kitty, do not go away, I beg of you. 
You cannot have understood me. Aylmer 
will be here for an hour this evening, 
and then-” 

“ I shall have a second lecture I sup¬ 
pose. Thank you, aunty. I mean to 
try and have a little peace in my own 
room. I will leave this with you,” and 
the girl threw Captain Torrance’s letter 
lightly on to the table. “ Let Aylmer 
see it, please, and tell him all I have 
told you. 1 am tired—tired of every¬ 
thing,” she cried, and, quitting the 
room, she ran to her room, locked her¬ 
self in, and throwing herself on a couch, 
burst into a passion of tears. 

“ I am always wrong,” she exclaimed, 
“ no matter how much I try to do right. 
I thought aunty would be pleased at my 
showing her the letter, and telling her 
everything. I might as well be deceit¬ 
ful for any good my frankness does me. 
There was not one word said this morn¬ 
ing that all the world might not have 
heard, except that poor Captain Jack 
would not have opened his heart to 
everyone as he did to me. And I don’t 
care what anybody says. If I can be a 
friend to him in his loneliness, and help 
him to be better and happier, I will. It 
must be right to do that.” 

Arrived at this conclusion, Kathleen 
dried her eyes and began to dream of 
bright possibilities once more. She 
could do a great deal of harm, and 
cause a vast amount of pain to others 
in a very short time when she gave way 
to temper, but the fit passed away much 
sooner than did the effects of it. 

Kathleen was tired. The large fire 
burned brightly, and the couch in her 
room looked most inviting. A large 
fur-lined wrap was lying across the end 
of it. A few minutes later Kathleen was 
sleeping like a child, snugly ensconced 
beneath the fur, and with the firelight 
dancing across her face and making 
the lingering moisture on her dark eye¬ 
lashes sparkle like diamonds, which, 
however, quickly disappeared, together 
with every trace of the tumult through 
which she had lately passed. 

The fire had burned low, the early 
wintry twilight had followed daylight, 
when Kathleen awoke. At first she 
hardly understood where she was, but 
soon she roused herself and called to 
mind how she had left her aunt and 
cousin. 

Sleep had effected a wondrous change 
in her feelings, and instead of being 
angry at Mrs. Ellicott, she began to re¬ 
proach herself for her hastiness and hard 
words. 

“ If I cotild but learn to be patient, 
but after a month of delightful peace and 
comfort, I have made aunty miserable 


and Ger, poor Ger, is, I daresay, ever so 
much worse through my conduct. She 
was wan and white when she came 
down. Not really fit to be out of bed, 
but always thinking about other people. 
I don’t think I was a bit wrong in stand¬ 
ing up for Captain Torrance, but I get 
angry so soon and I ought to think of 
aunty’s goodness and how she must feel. 
1 often forget the things I have said when 
my temper is over, but she cannot and 
it is not likely. I said I would not go 
down to dinner, but I think I will. It 
is of no use to put off. I shall have to 
go. Tea will be over. I wonder 
Cameron never came to see if I wished 
for a cup.” 

At this moment a light tap came at 
the door, and Kathleen called “Come 
in,” forgetting that she had locked it 
and the one leading to her dressing-room 
also. She had to unlock it and welcome 
Cameron and the tea she brought. 

“I have been in a sound sleep 
Cameron,” she said. 

“You would be tired with your walk 
in the frosty air, miss,” said the maid. 
“After the cold, a warm room always 
makes one sleepy.” 

Cameron lighted the gas, drew the 
curtains, replenished the fire, and re¬ 
stored the look of brightness to the 
room. 

“ Has anyone called this afternoon ? ” 
asked Kathleen. 

“ Yes, miss. Mr. Matheson first, then 
Miss Stapleton. She left a message for 
you. She was very sorry not to see you, 
and hoped you would soon go to her 
brother’s, where she is staying^for some 
time. Mr. Matheson went out with 
Miss Stapleton. I think he was going 
to walk to Oakwood with her, as it was 
getting dusk.” 

“ Indeed. I am sorry I missed Miss 
Stapleton. I shall not dress yet, 
Cameron. There is plenty of time. I 
did tell my aunt that I should not go 
down to dinner, but I am so thoroughly 
rested I have changed my mind. 1 will 
ring when I want you.” 

Cameron retreated, and with the in¬ 
consistency not quite uncommon amongst 
girls, her young mistress gave way tojust 
a shade of annoyance, because Aylmer 
had walked home with her friend 
Hetty. 

“Not that I care a straw about Aylmer 
in that way,” she decided, “ but I should 
not like him to take a special liking to 
Hetty. She is a good girl—twenty 
times better than I am, but when I am 
of age and have perhaps chosen for 
myself, I should be glad for Aylmer to 
marry Ger.” 

Kathleen felt quite generous in decid¬ 
ing the fates of her cousin and Mr. 
Matheson, but had anyone else read her 
thoughts, it would have appeared a little 
selfish on her part to consent to such a 
match only when she had made a choice 
on her own account. 

Before Cameron received her summons 
Kathleen went to Mrs. Ellicott’s room, 
feeling sure of finding her there and 
alone. Her question “May I come in, 
aunty?” was answered in the affirma¬ 
tive. 

“ I have come with the same old 
story,” said Kathleen. “ I know I do 


not deserve that you should speak to me, 
but I never meant to get angry to-day. 
You know, too, how I have fought and 
struggled, but it all seems useless. 
What shall I do ? ” 

“ Begin again, my dear child. The 
battle against temptation is a life-long 
contest, but we need not fight alone or 
unarmed.” 

“ I know you will help me, aunty. I. 
wonder you can bear to look at me, and 
yet your very face beams forgiveness 
before I have asked it.” 

“ My darling, I want you to feel that 
a stronger than I is ready to help and 
make you strong. But, Kitty, have you 
thought that He knows all your inward 
struggles, your longings to conquer what 
you feel to be your besetting sin, your 
sorrow when, in place of coming off 
victorious, the old failing overcomes you 
and your good resolutions ? You come 
to me penitent and grieved at having 
grieved me. Have you been to Him to 
seek His forgiveness, or shall you be 
contented with mine ? ” 

“ I am afraid I have thought only of 
having troubled you and made poor Ger 
ill by my temper. I wish I could feel 
the peace and comfort that you get by 
going to God with everything.” 

“Take the one thing that presses 
upon you most heavily. Remember 
that whilst we are encouraged to go 
with everything, we cannot tell the story 
of all our needs at once. We have to 
leave so many to His love and provi¬ 
dential care, just as little children lay 
down their heads at night, and sleep 
without a care as to how the wants of 
the morrow are to be met. ‘ That is 
father and mother’s business,’ they say, 
if they think at all. So we, Kathleen, 
have to leave so much to our Heavenly 
Father’s foreseeing love, and the many 
everyday wants of His children are 
mercifully and lovingly supplied. But 
our spiritual needs must be taken to God 
and by ourselves. I can plead for you, 
Kitty, aye and with you, but unless you 
acknowledge your fault and ask forgive¬ 
ness, your weakness and ask for strength, 
your ignorance and long for guidance, 
your helplessness and pray that God will 
enable you to take the armour of His 
providing, you must be beaten in the 
fight. Don’t get disheartened, dear. 
All you need is to be had for the asking, 
and the great army of Christ’s soldiers 
and servants, fighting against tempta¬ 
tion and sin, for their own souls and the 
souls of others, is made up of all ranks 
and all ages. The hoary head fights, it 
may be, beside the stripling, the mere 
child beside the parent. Young men 
and maidens, old men and children look 
alike to Jesus, the captain of their 
salvation, the only conqueror who never 
knew what it was to yield when the 
tempter strove to vanquish Him. He 
will lead .you on that path which He 
trod when in the manhood. Seek Him. 
Trust Him ; make a new beginning in 
His strength.” 

“ I will try,” whispered Kathleen, 
and before Cameron received her sum¬ 
mons, the girl knelt to ask the help of 
which she felt her need to be so pressing 
and so constant. 

(To be continued.) 
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FACTORY GIRLS AT WORK AND 

By LLOYD LESTER. 
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PART I. 

THE FACTORY HANDS AT SILYERTOWN. 

The numberless articles of utility and luxury 
modern civilisation declares so indispensable 
to our comfort, we are compelled to appreciate 
because they minister so continually to our 
cultivated tastes and requirements. But the 
productions of inventive minds which thus 
minister to our personal convenience or en¬ 
joyment ought to strike a deeper chord than 
that of selfish satisfaction. To bring these 
articles to our hands how much labour has 
been expended by the great army of industrial 
workers, how vast the amount of thought, toil, 
weariness, necessary to the production of the 
most insignificant thing! What a debt of 
grateful interest society owes to the patient 
hands of industry! And this interest, to be 
really beneficial, must needs be intelligent. 
Our beneficent Creator has willed that each 
class of the human family should be inter¬ 
linked with the others in order to evoke the 
sense of interdependence, and nourish that 
holy unselfish affection which is born of 
sympathy and realisation of fellowship, binding 
all mankind into union with one another and 
with God Himself. 

These papers on a factory worker’s life are 
written with the object of interesting and 
guiding our sweet girls into the exercise of 
that most exquisite grace of a noble woman¬ 
hood, tender comprehending sympathy with 
and for their toiling sisters, the best part of 
whose youth is spent in dull factories helping 
to manufacture the thousand and one pretty 
trifles or useful indispensables which girls, in 
more favoured circumstances, only associate 
with amusement or pleasure. Helen’s tennis 
ball and your elegant new tricycle, Lucy, are 
among the things which girls make or assist 
in making, and I hope to tell you before I end 
this sketch about some other articles prepared 
by the deft fingers of our hard-working lassies. 
It is not possible to describe all branches of 
factory girls’ work. Did I attempt to do so, 
our genial editor’s face would assume a look 
of dismay, and he would energetically protest 
against the whole magazine being devoted to 
one subject. In these circumstances we must 
therefore content ourselves with a few selected 
occupations, first premising, that in these, as 
in all other things, there exists a certain 
aristocracy, and democracy. The smart girls 
who prepare our waterproof coats, would be 
emphatically indignant did we class them with 
the matchmakers or jute workers, a fact 
amusingly hinted at by a partner in the firm 
of Messrs. Silver & Co., to whose graceful 
courtesy I owe the somewhat rarely granted 
favour of seeing the girls actually at work in 
their large factory at Silvertown, a remote, 
isolated corner of suburban London, situated 
on a marshy piece of ground between the 
Victoria and Albert Docks and the River 
Thames. It is a dull shut-in place, smoky 
and grimy enough by reason of the many 
factory chimneys which send their volumes of 
smoke out upon the air; but the people are 
glad to see the signs of activity thus evidenced, 
for busy factories mean more work, and work 
is hard to get in this eastern district. Social 
advantages scarcely exist, and the girls are 
perhaps worse off in this respect than the 
young men of the place. Canning Town and 
Woolwich seem to bound the horizon of their 
world. It is the rule, not the exception, to 
meet grown girls who have never in all their 
lives seen the metropolis. With such limi¬ 
tations we cannot expect to find very exalted 


ideals of life amongst these bright-spirited 
young creatures to whom the beautiful possi¬ 
bilities and opportunities of a cultivated girl’s 
life are absolutely unknown. They are, many 
of them, quite honest respectable lasses, but 
from their infancy no other prospect suggests 
itself but “ going to the factory,” when old 
enough to earn their livelihood. Domestic 
service, I regret to say, is not a popular institu¬ 
tion with Silvertown girls. Here and there a 
wise mother may be found who prefers to 
send her daughters to situations of service in 
gentlemen’s families, but it is quite excep¬ 
tional. 

“ Bless you,” said one woman to me. “ I 
can’t afford to let my Clara go away. I’m a 
widow, and her money does me more good 
because I put all the littles together and we 
can do. But if she wasn’t at the factory I’d 
be hard pushed.” 

What could be said. Clara was a nice 
modest girl, very engaging, and we wished to 
put her into a more superior path of life than 
the factory associations could lead to. We 
saw that they were exercising an undesirable 
influence, but there appeared no help for it. 
The mother was too poor to sacrifice Clara’s 
wages, so we had just to leave the matter. 
And this is the way with so many girls. 
Sometimes two, three, and even four sisters 
are employed, and receiving an average wage 
of ten shillings per week each. The wages 
scale range from nine to seventeen or eighteen 
shillings weekly, but taking slack times into 
account the average girl earns little more than 
ten, taking one week with another. A certain 
amount is given to the household expenses, 
and the remainder spent chiefly in dress. As 
a rule the girls are not thrifty, and seldom put 
anything by for a rainy day. Except amongst 
the best class of workers, they hardly can save 
much, for employment is very precarious, and 
it frequently happens that the girl’s earnings 
constitute the sole support of her family for 
weeks, in some cases months at a stretch. 

Janet Mills belongs to the well-to-do (in 
comparison) families. She is the fourth 
daughter in a family of ten, three of her 
sisters are employed in “ Silvers’,” and Janet 
wanted to make the fourth, but work was 
slack, and she engaged herself as “ general ” 
servant rather than be idle; such a pretty 
bright girl, with curly dark hair and winning 
manner, a little too defiant perhaps for a girl, 
but not really rude. The girls are so used 
to think and act pretty much as they please, 
that we must not mistake the very frank off¬ 
handedness with which they speak for dis¬ 
respect, although this is very trying at times. 
Well, Janet, after a time got tired of service, 
and the old hankering for the factory life 
became evident. She went down one morning 
to the gates of Messrs. Silver’s works and saw 
the foreman. He told her to come again, 
and for many mornings pretty delicate Janet 
trudged at the early hours of six and seven, 
to Winchester Street along with a crowd of 
other girls and older women to stand waiting 
at the office doors until the message came out 
for the day. Some lucky ones were perhaps 
taken on, but the majority retired, weary and 
disappointed. This is a daily routine. At 
an age when girls of a different rank are in 
the prime of their happy school-days, the 
daughters of the people have “ passed their 
standards,” and are starting out to earn for 
themselves; exposed to all kinds of weather, 
to many temptations, to rough experiences of 
coarse companions and other vicissitudes 
which girls in shielded homes cannot guess at. 


PLAY. 


Janet came home at last with a beaming 
face. “ She was taken on,” and the next week 
saw her duly installed in the “ sundry shop,” 
where all kinds of articles such as footballs, 
tennis-balls, hot-water bottles, etc., are made. 
A great many girls are employed in this de¬ 
partment, and it is most interesting to watch 
them manipulating the prepared rubber which 
bears little resemblance to the ugly rough 
article lying in tanks of water down in a 
basement department. No women are em¬ 
ployed there, and as it does not come within 
the scope of this article to describe the various 
processes by which the rubber is prepared, I 
pass over many interesting particulars of my 
visit to the factory, and sketch out Janet 
Mills’ first day there, a typical one. 

She was not quite unaccustomed to the 
work, as she had been to a small factory for a 
few weeks; and the girls were not strangers 
to her. It was hard to rise at five o’clock in 
the morning, and begin at six the day’s labour. 
She took her place at a queer-looking frame 
something like the rough stand on which a 
street hawker displays his cured herrings. 
All along the strips of wood dangled balls 
which had been dipped in some red liquid 
and now required lightly touching with a fine 
brush or scraper in order to take off any 
superfluous moisture. This formed Janet’s 
work. Farther down the shop sat or stood 
girls with nimble fingers putting footballs 
together, not sewing the pieces, remember, 
but closing the seams with a preparation of 
the rubber in a liquid state. Others were 
deftly dotting mysterious looking black cubes 
on small shapes of the rubber, while a third 
section were employed on those comfortable 
hot-water bottles which have taken the place 
of the old-fashioned warming-pan for warming 
our beds. 

This room is fairly quiet, but all are not so 
fortunate. Perhaps the noisiest department is 
one top-storey room where bobbins are being 
wound. The whir of the machinery renders 
conversation impossible except at top shouting 
pitch. The girls’ duty is to stand by and watch 
the bobbins, pulling up any one that gets out 
of place. Accidents sometimes happen, but 
the firm do their best to prevent injury to 
their employes by as much precaution as 
possible. They are in good repute with their 
work-people and take much interest in their 
welfare. Judging from the appearance of the 
various departments, Messrs. Silver’s factory is 
not an undesirable place wherein to earn one’s 
daily bread. I may mention in passing that 
a huge Christmas Tree, laden with its peculiar 
fruit, is provided every year for the poor children 
of Silvertown through the munificence of the 
firm. 

To return to Janet. She worked con¬ 
scientiously and made few blunders, but she 
was glad when the whistle sounded for dinner. 

“ Are you tired,” said a pale shabby girl to 
her as they came out into the fresh air ; “ you 
will get used to standing, but it does make 
one’s back ache at first.” 

“ You look as if your back ached now,” said 
Janet bluntly. 

“ It does, but I’m not strong. I wouldn’t 
stop, only we are so badly off. Mother only 
get’s a day’s washing a fortnight, and there’s 
eight of us; I’m the only one earning any¬ 
thing.” * 

Poor Hetty. Life was hard to her. Her 
home, so-called, was a bare mean place, with 
nothing of comfort about it. What wonder 


* A fact; all these incidents are from life. 
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the girl got out of it as much as she could, and 
sought the vacant amusements of the streets. 
Janet belonged to better owners, but her home 
was a crowded one, and the girl had no chance 
to improve herself in any way. 

At ten minutes to two o’clock, the hands 
trooped back to the factory, the girls laughing 
and jesting freely with the men, but many 
among them did not go beyond exchanging 
pleasant greetings. There are among “ rubber 
girls,” some decidedly grey sheep, but the 
majority are respectable, and respect them¬ 
selves. Messrs. Silver are as particular as 
they can be, in choosing such for their 
employees. 

Janet went back to her balls diligently, and 
when six o’clock came had the satisfaction of 
knowing she had passed her first day success¬ 
fully. Her sister, who was employed in the 
coat shop, a department where the waterproof 
garments are made, one of the best—if not 
quite the best kinds of work—declared herself 
highly pleased with Janet, when she brought 
home at the week end eleven shillings as her 
earnings. 

“Here’s a ticket for the ‘Tate,’ Janet, if 
you like to go to-night,” she said graciously. 

Janet was only too willing. Alice, another 
sister, a vain dressy girl, accompanied her, but 
on reaching the institute, which is the only 
place where anything like decent recreation 
can be obtained in the place, this damsel of 
seventeen contrived to lose Janet in the crowd 
pouring through the gates. She was bound 
for a promenade in Woolwich, with a trio of 
wild reckless girls, and enjoyed “skylarking,” 
as she called it, with them far more than 
listening to the excellent concert, provided by 
one of the Silvertown firms. Janet did not 
dare tell her father of Alice’s escapade, so 
severe was he with his children, and the 
wayward girl knew it. Poor Alice Mills, she 
had learnt with too much ease to enjoy a 
surreptitious visit to a music-hall, where alas! 
so many of the factory girls may be found of 
an evening spending their scanty leisure, with 
no higher taste than listening to the vile trash 
of comic ditties which should never pollute a 
girl’s ears. No matter how careful parents are 
with their children the factory life brings them 
into undesirable associations. Early indepen¬ 
dent of their parents, they soon lose the feeling 
of home restraint, and take their own way. 
No better ideal is presented before their 
minds to strive after, and the young girls only 
follow the example set in too many instances 
by their fathers and mothers. Get up, go to 
work, take their meals, after tea go strolling 
about the streets of Woolwich, or along 
the Barking Road, varying this round with a 
visit to a dancing-room, or the Albert music- 
hall. They absolutely have no recreations 
worthy of the name. The Tate Institute, it is 
true, provides entertainments constantly for 
the people, and a reading-room, etc., with 
classes for the men ; but for the bright, bonnie, 
high-spirited free-spoken girls, nothing is 
provided in Silvertown excepting one promis¬ 
ing work of love which I shall describe 
presently. 

Janet Mills had been working brightly for 


several weeks, when, to her dismay, she was 
one morning “stood off.” Slack time had 
come, and she was not dismissed, but told to 
go home until work grew brisk again, when 
she would be sent for. Her second sister, 
Fanny, who was a quiet religious girl, and 
therefore a butt for ridicule amongst her 
thoughtless colleagues, received the same 
message. In some, nay, many cases, this 
“ standing oft'” means weeks of idleness ; thus, 
although the girls make good wages by piece¬ 
work (the firm are good paying, fair masters), 
when they average their actual amount, it is 
not so very large a sum. 

Fortunately for the sisters they were soon 
sent for again, and Fanny Mills given better 
work in the telegraph shop, where cables and 
electrical wires receive their coating of rubber, 
etc., while Janet was sent to the tyre depart¬ 
ment. 

The gentleman to whom I am indebted for 
many details introduced me to this shop with 
a slight jest. 

“ I do not know whether you are interested 
in bicycles, but this place, I confess, has an 
attraction for me, seeing it is here we make 
the pneumatic tyres for that particular variety 
which are so popular now.” 

I assured my conductor I was deeply inter¬ 
ested, and in proof thereof inspected closely 
the manner in which the busy girls were 
cutting and uniting the long tubes of rubber. 
They seemed only too glad to show me the 
exact even joining required ; and the composi¬ 
tion which welded the edges together has to 
be applied with the utmost nicety, as too much 
would spoil the thing. How my soul yearned 
over these girl-workers as I passed from room 
to room watching their toil, and longing to 
give them a sweeter, richer life. I wished 
heartily that some of my readers could have 
gone with me and actually seen what I am 
trying to tell. Under all the daring, the sharp 
speech, the reckless exterior lies a wealth of 
affection, an amount of generous, if untrained, 
self-sacrifice, unsuspected even by the girls 
themselves. There are grand possibilities in 
these factory girls, if only skilful hands and 
loving Christ-like souls will do their part to 
elevate and refine their natures for higher 
things. To one another they are most good- 
natured in times of need. If a girl is sick, 
they win collect for her a generous sum. If 
she marries—well, Janet’s sister decided to get 
settled at the mature age of twenty—and a 
nice present came to her from her comrades. 
Ah, those early marriages are the source of 
much poverty. As a rule the girls are abso¬ 
lutely ignorant of domestic duties and not fit 
for the responsibilities of wifehood, hence the 
home is not managed to the best advantage, 
and the bane of the place, drink, blights both 
husband and wife. There is also" another 
temptation which I hear on good authority 
is assailing the girls. Betting is very popular 
among the men, and now the poor girls are 
becoming fascinated by the terrible mania. 

I hope the evil will be speedily checked. 

For some time after Janet’s work commenced 
at the factory, her old mistress feared lest the 
girl should drift away from the Christian 


Always strip the green leaves off the 
stalks of cut flowers before you place them 
in water. They very soon spoil the water 
and smell disagreeably. This applies es¬ 
pecially to juicy stems like hyacinths, daffo¬ 
dils, and tulips, and also to mignonette and 
wallflower. 

Tight and high collars are injurious to 
health and affect the sight; wear them as 
close and as low as possible. 
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A very effective and agreeable disinfectant 
is a tablespoonful of ground coffee, put on a 
live cinder in a coal scoop or shovel without 
holes; the smell is very pleasant and it per¬ 
vades the whole house. 

When opening a wooden box that has 
been nailed down, take all the nails carefully 
out with pincers before putting it away. 
Rusty nails have caused blood-poisoning 
and death in several cases. 


influence she had tried to exercise, and for a 
time it seemed only too probable, for it is no 
easy thing for a young person to be true to 
Christ when surrounded by worldly associates. 
Happily, however, better thoughts came to 
Janet; she became steadier, and when a con¬ 
firmation season approached she was found 
among the candidates for that holy rite. 
Her class in the Sunday-school proved a 
strong link to religion, and the girl is now 
endeavouring, imperfectly it may be, but 
sincerely, to live according to her light. With 
kind sympathy and gentle leading, there are 
numbers' in Silvertown who could be won to 
follow Our Master as true women should do. 
But alas ! the place is indeed very desolate, 
spiritually and morally. Sorely does it need 
labourers. 

One bright happy work going on among the 
girls I have promised to tell you about, for it 
is a real and successful effort to brighten their 
lives. Like most other things this had a small 
beginning. Some three or four years since, a 
devoted Christian woman, now labouring far 
away in Africa as a missionary, started a small 
class for the factory girls. It began as a 
sewing meeting, with five girls, over whom 

Miss J-exercised her womanly influence 

in quiet chat, hearing their difficulties and 
sympathising with their troubles, ever seeking 
to win them to higher things. It was very, 
very hard work at first, but she persevered. 
The tiny seed has now become if not a spread¬ 
ing tree, at least a vigorous sapling. Friends 

rallied round Miss J-, and the work grew 

in importance and usefulness. It was found 
necessary to open the schoolroom two nights 
in the week, and the girls came in increasing 
numbers. They learnt to love the bright 
gatherings for fun, instruction in cooking, 
needlework, musical drill, and singing, rather 
than the dull noisy streets. It became 
advisable to affiliate the society to the 
G. E. TI. ; and since that event the popularity 
has increased. If anyone liked t-o peep in on 
a Monday or Thursday night, they would sec 
a room full of happy girls being led towards 
better ways of life than the street education. 
At the great public competition held last year at 
the Inner Temple, the Silvertown girls carried 
off a splendid army of prizes for efficiency in 
various branches of knowledge taught at the 
club. Mrs. Stables, a leading resident, has 
laboured most indefatigably and devotedly for 
the successor the home of which she is literally 
the mainspring. And the girls are not slow 
to appreciate her practical efforts for their 
good. When a much-talked-of institution 
Messrs. Silver purpose to erect for the benefit 
of their workpeople becomes an accomplished 
fact, this good work, so happily inaugurated 
amongst the girls, will advance to yet greater 
usefulness. 

I have not written down all the interesting 
things my note-book contains relative to Silver- 
town : I have not told of the jam girls and 
their work among other things, but with the 
Editor’s permission I will describe very shortly 
a visit I paid to Messrs. Keiller’s jam factory, 
where not only preserves but delicious sweets 
are manufactured for our delectation. 


A teaspoonful of orange flower water 
in either hot or cold water, or warm milk, is 
a very cooling and tonic drink for a fever 
patient. It is also very nice for flavouring 
custards or blanc-manges, and is less common 
than other flavourings. 

A few drops of tincture of calendula in 
water is a splendid remedy for cuts. It heals 
the flesh very quickly and staunches the 
bleeding. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PARER. 


THE STABLE-BOY’S STORY. 


U C H ad¬ 
venture in 
my life ? 
No, I can’t 
say I have, 
sir. Y ou 

see, I have 
always 
lived in 
one place, 
and that 
does not 
give one 
the same 
chance, al¬ 
though I 
have had 
one very 
strange ex- 
p e r i e n c e 
that I 

don’t think even Ted Hall could beat, and he 
knows most of any boy I’ve met. 

You see, sir, he lives at a trainer’s in 
Newmarket, and they see life there. Why, 
Ted can tell you stories of what lie’s seen and 
heard until the small hours, and then you 
haven’t got to the end of him. My experience, 
too, was totally different from anything con¬ 
nected with the tricks of the turf, though a 
horse was in it, and I should never tell Ted 
Hall anything about it however much he riles 
me by calling me a “ muff” and such-like. 

“ You know no more than the day you 
turned stable-boy,” he said. “ You ought 
never to have been one. ” 

Perhaps there is some truth in that, for my 
father, though only a poor clerk was a strug¬ 
gling clergyman’s son, and my mother was 
one of the most thorough ladies that ever 
stopped, and, so far as I could understand, fori 
lost them both while a child, my grandfather 
had been very angry with my father for not 
being a parson too ; but he wouldn’t, he pre¬ 
ferred business, and liberty of conscience, as 
he called it, and so settled in London. 

He met my mother in his daily journeys to 
his employer’s office, and some slight service 
he was enabled to render her resulted in an 
acquaintance which ended in their marriage, 
for she was an orphan, poor thing, and teach¬ 
ing for a living. They were devoted to each 
other and full of hope for the future, and when 
I came thought their cup of happiness full to 
overflowing. 

All went well with us, though my father 
did not get on so well as he expected, until 
my tenth year. I had been sent to a good 
day-school, for my father had denied himself 
every little luxury to place me there, when 
an accident happened and everything was 
changed. My poor father had severely strained 
and twisted himself in getting off the ’bus; 
the horses had started and dragged him on. 
It was not thought serious at first, but 
gradually paralysis set in and he lingered a 
year a helpless invalid. 

My mother died suddenly three months 
afterwards of a broken heart and semi¬ 
starvation, for we had gradually sold our 
home for bread, and I found myself helpless 
and homeless at barely twelve years of age, 
and without a soul belonging to me ; for my 
grandfather had died leaving nothing behind 
him but a bundle of old sermons. 

Ted Hall’s mother took me in, though she 
had plenty of mouths to feed, and Ted Hall 
himself got me my present place. 

My master thought I looked delicate, but 
said, “You will soon look different in our 
country air,” and then he brought his little 
daughter to see me. She was the loveliest 
little girl I had ever seen. I thought so then, 


a raw boy, and I know now that my idea 
was right. 

She was as fair as she could be, and made 
you wonder if she were really flesh and blood 
as she stood in the glinting sunshine, with her 
flaxen hair falling in feathery waves on her 
shoulders ; her deep blue eyes were full of pity 
as she gazed at me. 

“ Ah, father, how white he looks, and how 
thin, poor boy ! ” 

“Yes, Lucy, he has had a hard time of it. 
He has lost both his parents.” 

“ What, both ? Oh ! ” She ran up to 
me with outstretched hands, the tears of 
sympathy welling in her beautiful eyes. 
“ Poor boy ! We will take care of you and 
make you happy. Come with me!” 

How my heart warmed to her! I was only 
an awkward boy; but there was a sore, 
aching void in me, and Miss Lucy filled it 
from that moment. 

“Well, take him round, Lucy,” said my 
master, who knew my story, and he strolled 
into the house. 

It was a nice cosy dwelling, standing in the 
middle of a large garden, with long French 
windows that were thrown open to the breeze, 
and to my eyes, with its sunshine and flowers, 
was simply Paradise after that dark, stuffy 
little street in London. 

Half of the ground had been railed off for 
a paddock, and to this Miss Lucy led me, 
asking me all sorts of questions on the way. 
She opened the gate with the remark, “ Isn’t 
he a beauty ? ” which directed my attention 
to a young foal that came running to meet us. 

He seemed to me all legs and head; but 
Miss Lucy laughed and said he’d grow all 
right, and then she put her arms round his 
neck and leaned her cheek against his head, 
and that foal seemed to like it. 

“ He is like you and me, got no mother,” 
she said. “Have you, Paget?” The foal 
rubbed his nose lovingly in answer, and then 
stretched himself to sniff at me. 

“ He won’t hurt you,” she said. “ He is my 
very own little horse, and we have games 
together. Now see ! ” And off they set at 
a scamper round the field, Miss Lucy coming 
up breathless and Paget kicking up his heels 
like a wild thing. 

“ It will be part of your work to look after 
him,” she said ; “ but old John will tell you 
what to do.” 

“ Old John ” viewed me with strong dis¬ 
favour, though I took the greatest pains to 
please him ; but, had I known it, I might 
have set him at defiance, for Miss Lucy’s 
word was sufficient, and she had pronounced 
in my favour. 

I soon recovered my health and spirits and 
liked my life, although it was a very different 
prospect from what my parents had intended 
for me; but that long eighteen months’ 
struggle had made my former life a dream, 
and as I had run about as errand boy or any 
odd job I could pick up to help them at home, 
turning a stable-boy was less of a trial than it 
might have been. And it was so bright and 
cheerful, and there was always Miss Lucy 
and Paget. Sometimes it was as good as a 
circus to see them together. The tricks she 
taught that foal! He would put his nose into 
her pocket for sugar in the most old-fashioned 
way, and when he grew older and was sent 
to the horse-breakers, Miss Lucy cried because 
she missed him so ; and when he did come back, 
the meeting between them was quite a picture, 
and it would have been difficult to say which 
was most pleased. 

The horse-breaker pronounced Paget a 
good horse for harness, but no use for the 
saddle. He said “ Pie had the neatest way 



of unseating his rider that he had come across,” 
and so he warned us. 

Well, nothing would suit Miss Lucy but 
that she would try and mount him. I tried 
to dissuade her; but it was no use, and so I 
just saddled him and led him into the paddock. 
I kept hold of his bridle for fear of tricks, but 
he went along quietly enough. Then Miss 
Lucy said, “Let go, Jim,” and off they 
cantered in fine style, and if ever a horse 
looked pleased and satisfied that horse did 
when Miss Lucy rode him. 

“ It seems to me, miss,” said I, “ that he 
has made up his mind to carry no one but 
ycu.” 

“It does look very much like it,” and she 
laughed gaily; “I’m sure he will never harm 
me, and I should have been disappointed if I 
could not have ridden him.” And so it ended 
in Miss Lucy riding him almost daily. Some¬ 
times on rainy days she would bring her work 
or book and join Paget in his roomy box, 
and many a time, sir, have I seen that beast 
lying down and his head in Miss Lucy’s lap, 
while she tickled his nose with a straw. It 
looked really comical, but there’s no doubt he 
liked it. 

Miss Manners, the master’s sister, greatly 
disapproved of her niece spending so much 
time in the stable, but the master said sharply, 
“ that she should be happy in her own way,” 
and for my own part I could quite understand 
Miss Lucy’s preference for the horse, as Miss 
Manners Looked about the last person one 
would have chosen for an agreeable companion. 
The only one who did not seem quite easy 
about the horse being ridden by Miss Lucy 
was the master, and he made a remark that 
surprised me. 

One day in his round of the stables he 
stopped to pat Paget, and said, “ Ay, lad, if 
1 were wise I should sell you.” 

“ Sell Paget, sir ! ” I cried horrified ; “ why 
Miss Lucy would break her heart. Look how 
they’ve grown up together-” 

“That’s just it,” said lie. “My little girl 
would make a trouble of it, but I have a pre¬ 
sentiment that he will do her a mischief.” 

“ Paget, sir ! Never ! There’s not a bit of 
vice in him.” 

“ That’s true enough, but still I have that 
feeling,” and he walked away. All went well, 
however, and I forgot the master’s words until 
his foreboding was realised, and it happened 
in this manner. 

It was Miss Lucy’s fifteenth birthday, and 
her father had given her a new habit, made by 
a swell London tailor; she came dancing 
into the stable-yard in high glee, much pleased 
with herself in it, and mounted Paget, whose 
coat shone in the June sunshine like satin. 

“I’m going for a gallop,” said she, “in the 
lanes.” 

“ Well, Miss Lucy, I just wish you were 
going to Rotten Row, and all London could 
see you.” I could not help the remark, they 
made such a handsome pair. “ Don’t go far, 
miss. It’s not unlike thunder ; and where do 
you think of going, miss ? ” 

“ Oh, as far as Hicks Hollow ; it’s nice and 
shady under the trees.” 

“ Mind the rabbit-holes then, miss! ” 

“Why, Jim, you are getting nervous.” She 
laughed gaily, looking the picture of health 
and enjoyment, my poor, pretty Miss Lucy ! 
And Paget pranced off’, doing a sort of dance 
at each step, as if he knew he was carrying 
the prettiest girl for miles round, and as I 
watched them I said to myself, “ If John’s 
agreeable, I’ve half a mind to take Bet that 
way for exercise, she wants it badly.” 

However, that was knocked on the head by 
John announcing that Miss Manners wanted 
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the carriage, as she was going to pay a call, 
and then it was my duty to act as footboy. 

As a rule I enjoyed the drive, but this day 
I felt unaccountably annoyed with the inter¬ 
ference of my plan. I could not get rid of a 
vague uneasiness with regard to Miss Lucy. 

We had not driven far before a low rum¬ 
bling overhead prepared us for the clap of 
thunder that followed; and John had his 
work set to manage the two mettlesome 
creatures as they dashed along. Luckily we 
were close to the house where Miss Manners 
wished to call, and all of us were safely under 
shelter in a few minutes from the beginning of 
the storm. 

“ I wish I knew if Miss Lucy’s all right,” I 
observed. 

John started. “ Miss Lucy ! ” he said. 
“ But there, she can do just anything with 
Paget ; I daresay she’s safely home by now.” 

The rain poured in such torrents that it was 
some time before Miss Manners ordered the 
horses to be put to again, but when we once 
started we went at a pace, I can tell you, for I 
had said to John, “If she’s not at home, just 
think of the time we arc losing. It isn’t now 
we can spare horseflesh.” John just nodded: 
he no more have dared face the master than 
myself if anything went wrong. When we 
got home she had not arrived ! 

I felt a clutching at my heart, sir, like a 
spasm, and we just looked at each other and 
tinned the horses’ heads for Hicks Iloilow. 
Miss Manners looked frightened, but went 
calmly into the house ; I felt at that moment 
a strong dislike of her, she was the sort of 
woman who would go through her usual 
routine if everyone were dying. And that 
something was wrong I was now sure, for 
Hicks Hollow was only a very short distance, 
and they could easily have got home when 
the rain cleared. When we arrived at the 
place John pulled up his horses to a gentle 
trot, and I stood up in my seat looking every¬ 
where ; it was all so clear one could see miles 
away, but there was no sign of Miss Lucy. 

“ .She can’t have come this way after all,” I 
began, when a shrill whinny interrupted me. 
“ That is Paget! ” I cried. “There ! again. 
Turn to the left, John,” and he did. 

I ran along a bend in the lane, and there 
we found them, and oh ! what a sight it was. 

They were both lying on the ground, and 
though Paget raised his head when he saw 
me, he never attempted to move. Miss Lucy 
and he seemed mixed together. She just 
opened her eyes and whispered, “ Take care 
of Paget, he is hurt too,” and closed them 
again. Her face frightened me, it was so 
white and drawn; she was soaked with rain, 
and the new habit seemed in a sad state. We 
lifted her gently and laid her further away on 
the grass, and then turned our attention to 
the horse, but as soon as he was free, he 
rolled over and jumped up, though with some 
difficulty. “ I do believe,” said John after 


he had examined him, “ that he has never 
moved before, for fear he hurt Miss Lucy ! ” 
And so it proved, for though he limped there 
was nothing serious the matter. 

We wished it had been the same with his 
little mistress, for she turned out to be very 
seriously injured; and all, sir, through a 
rabbit-hole. Paget had started at the first 
clap of thunder, and catching his hoof in the 
hole, fell, throwing his rider. 

The master swore he would have him shot ; 
he was nearly a madman, but he was obliged 
to take back his words, for it caused Miss 
Lucy such acute distress. 

After a time she grew a little better, and 
was carried downstairs on a sort of bed 
carriage they had got for her; they,, placed 
her near the window, facing the paddock, 
and her first question was for Paget. 

So it became a regular thing, sir, for me 
to take the horse to her there ; he would 
stand with his great eyes mournfully looking 
at her, and put his nose into her hand, as 
if he understood all about it, and was sym¬ 
pathising in his way. 

One day I was busy gardening near, and 
I heard her talking to him. 

“ Do you know I shall never ride again, old 
fellow ? Never again ? ” with a little sob, 
“ but we will have some nice drives together 
instead.” But they never had. 

The nurse told me she was showing a 
tendency to hip complaint, and there was 
also some injury to the spine, ?nd she would 
have to be kept on her back for some time to 
come. 

When it was warm enough, she was wheeled 
about in the garden; every little movement 
fatigued her, and on these occasions I wheeled, 
and Paget followed more like a dog than a 
horse. When we stopped he would quietly 
browse at her side. 

“ Jim ! ” she asked, “are there any horses 
in Heaven ? ” 

“ I really don’t know, miss,” I replied 
rather startled. “ St. John mentions them in 
Revelations, so I suppose there must be.” 

“ I hope so,” she murmured. “ I can’t 
imagine anything nicer than a good gallop ! ” 

“Perhaps the flying is nicer, miss,” I 
suggested ; “ everybody has wings there, I 
suppose.” 

Then she made a little remark that chilled 
me. 

“ I shall miss Paget, however happy I 
am.” 

She certainly grew no better, although she 
had a lovely colour in her cheeks, which I 
admired until I remembered that I had seen 
it in my mother’s face before she died ; then 
I noticed a drawn look about the mouth, 
and even in the wonderful eyes, that look of 
pain had come; the only thing unchanged 
was her beautiful hair, that lay spread out in 
all its glory, for the nurse was proud of it, 
and tended her with loving care. 


A day came when Miss Lucy could not be 
brought downstairs, and a day also came when 
we all followed her, to see her laid by the 
side of the young mother who had yielded her 
life for hers. I supposed the horse would 
forget her, but it seemed to take some time. 
Every morning his head was turned expect¬ 
antly to the door listening for the footsteps 
that never c'ame ; he would paw the ground 
impatiently, and strained so fiercely at his 
halter that at last, thinking a bit of grass 
would do him good, I turned him into the 
paddock. He brightened up and raced round, 
then to my surprise cleared the hedge at a 
bound and made straight for the window 
which Miss Lucy always used ; there he stood 
patiently waiting for it to open, giving a low 
whinny now and then. 

At last I approached him, but he showed 
clearly he wouldn’t let me touch him, so I 
opened the window to let him convince him¬ 
self that the room was empty, and he half 
entered, but withdrew quietly enough when he 
had looked round and went quite meekly to 
his stables. I told the master of this, and 
after that he would come and see him daily, 
and I believe grew fond of him, but before 
that could not bear the sight of him because 
of the accident. 

It was fully two years afterwards that the 
horse was taken suddenly and violently ill. He 
had got a chill, and it turned to inflammation, 
and the vet. gave him up from the first. Now, 
sir, I’m coming to the strange part of my 
story. 

I was sitting in the stable watching Paget, 
who was not expected to live until morning. 
I was so fond of the poor brute, that the sight 
of his sufferings was really painful to me. The 
master came in about eleven o’clock ; it was a 
calm summer night. 

“ ITow is he now ?” he asked as he strode 
up to where the horse lay. 

“ Pie is very far gone, sir,” I said, “ and 
won’t take a bit of notice of me.” 

“Paget! Paget!” he called, but the poor 
creature gave no sign of consciousness. 
“Well, it is cruel to disturb him,” said the 
master, and he sat down watching the horse’s 
heaving sides. 

“ Miss Lucy would have been in a sad state 
to-night, sir,” I said. 

“ She would indeed,” he replied with a 
sigh. 

Suddenly a voice said “ Paget! ” and it 
sounded like Miss Lucy’s. 

We both stared at each other, and I suppose 
the same thought flashed through our minds, 
that our imagination was playing us a trick; 
but my master pointed to the horse. He had 
raised his head, and his ears were pricked up 
as if intently listening. 

The voice came nearer. “ Paget! Paget! ” 
The horse struggled to its feet, and with a 
sound, half whinny, half a scream, dropped 
dead! Signorina. 


Education for Girls. —“ See, indeed,” 
says Jean Paul Richter, “ that your daughter 
is thoroughly grounded and experienced in 
household duties ; but take care through 
religion and poetry to keep her heart open to 
Pleaven.” 

Nine-Lettered Monosyllables. —It is 
said that there are but seven nine-lettered 
monosyllabic words in the English language— 
scratched, stretched, scrunched, scranched, 
screeched, squilched, and staunched. 

Fault-finders. —There is nothing in the 
Bible which gives a Christian the right to be 
a fault-finder. 


VARIETIES. 

Early Rising. —Begin the day well by 
rising early. The universal experience of the 
wisest men of all ages is in favour of the habit 
of getting up early in the morning. The 
practice is closely connected with length of 
life. It is also closely connected with happi¬ 
ness and activity. 

Cheer up. —Gaiety and courage—innocent 
gaiety, and rational, honourable courage—are 
the best medicine for young people, and for 
old people too; for all people against sad 
thoughts.— Luther. 

Room for Pride. —A small mind has 
usually plenty of room for pride. 


Answer to Double Acrostic II. (p. 509). 

1 . D iisseldor F (a) 

2 . U r a L 

3 . N i j n e I (b) 

4 . M argare T (c) 

5 . O podeldo C 

6 . W a s LI 

Dunmow. Flitch. 


(a) The Revolutionary Army, 1795, seized Diissel- 
dorf; but in 1814, when the Russians advanced 
towards Paris, they retook it, and at the Peace of 
Amiens it was restored to Prussia. 

(b) Often, following the pronunciation, spelt Nishni. 

( c) Sister of Edgar Atheling, and wife of King 
Malcolm Camnorc. 
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LAID UP IN LAVENDER. 

Bv HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 

She opens a drawer when the house is still— 

When the stars are out in the quiet sky, 

And the jasmine blooms at the window-sill, 

As it used to do in the days g'one b}'. 

’Tis many a year since she laid away 
Ihose shimmering folds, while the tears poured down 
And shred the lavender’s perfumed spray 
With trembling hands on a bridal gown. 

There are silver threads in her bonnie hair; 

The rose-red cheek has been blanched by tears, 
And gone are the smiles that she used to wear, 

Ere that sorrowful day in the bygone years_ 

When a message came in the Maytide gay, 

Whilst the blooms were white on the chestnut tree- 
That told, on the eve of her marriage day, 

Her brave young lover was lost at sea. 

She has sympathy glad for all who smile— 

In weary vigils of love and prayer, 

With bright, brave words she" will oft beguile 
The weight that presses some brow of care. 

Yet unforgotten that long-past day, 

And often and often the tears drop down, 

O’er the dear dead hopes that she laid away 
With the lavender spraj^s in her bridal gown. 


OUR STORKS. 


It was for long our desire to keep tame storks 
but we were afraid they might hurt the 
children, and there was no convenient stream, 
or even pond, in the country garden, full of 
odd nooks and old-fashioned flowers, with 
sunny lawns, and long paths which looked 
such a happy home for bird-life, that when, 
by accident, we heard of some young storks 
for sale in London, we could no longer resist 
buying one : we soon found we had a most 
delightful pet; he would walk up to anyone 
who entered the garden and follow them 
about, or if the intruder took a seat, the stork 
would walk backwards and forwards getting 
nearer each time, full of curiosity or hope 


that food was forthcoming, or if no 
one came he would go into the 
kitchen garden to spend a long 
day with the gardeners, and if one 
of them was digging the stork 
would be sure to find him out and 
beg for the worms, which he very 
soon took from the hand. 

The bird never seemed to miss the pond 
that we had thought needful for his health, 
but kept in splendid plumage, and it was a 
constant pleasure to see such a lovely creature 
standing on one leg in the hot sun, and his 
head twisted on one side, and his large black 
eye fully alert; he proved most cleanly and 
did no harm except in one small spot he chose 
for a sleeping-place, which gave rise to the 
saying that the stork has gone to roost on a 
geranium ! Suitable as we thought this garden 
home was for the stork, he thought otherwise, 
his constant ambition being to live in the 
drawing-room, for whenever the French win¬ 
dow was open, so sure was his tall and grace¬ 


ful figure to be seen, very slowly marching in ; 
first a careful inspection would be made of 
each piece of furniture, particularly a little 
table of curios with glass sides which was a 
never failing interest, and many a dab he 
made at the contents to be seen through the 
glass ; if the intruder was not hustled out, as 
was generally the case, he would, after his 
tour round the room, tuck up one leg, make 
a slight remark, or what sounded as such 
with his clattering bill, for no stork can utter 
a note, and thus comfortably settled would 
twist his head about in the most wonderful 
manner, watching with keen interest the 
movements of anyone who was in the room, 
or if he was driven out, and the window shut, 
he would settle himself in the same com¬ 
fortable manner as close as possible to the 
glass. 

In the garden was an aviary for small birds, 
the front of which was made of the smallest 
size nest wire-netting, each hole beingnot larger 
than a shilling piece. One day all the little 
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birds were found dead but one, and all of 
them had lost one leg ! This strange disaster 
could not be at first accounted for, till sus¬ 
picion fell on the stork, who it was supposed, 
finding the afternoon rather dull, had amused 
himself by darts at the frightened birds 
fluttering against the wire front, the holes of 
which were so small that they would not admit 
more than part of his long thin beak, which 
however proved only too sadly destructive. 

When the winter came a warm shed had to 
be found for a sleeping place, for the stork 
did not seem to mind cold or even snow 
in the day-time; the months wore on, and 
spring began, when there came a most un¬ 
expected wind frost; this proved too much, a 
severe chill was caught, and though the poor 
bird was removed to a greenhouse, and 
tempted with a mouse—his favourite morsel 
—he got rapidly worse and died a few hours 
after. 

This stork having proved such a charming 
pet and, with the exception of the murder of 
the little birds, such a harmless one, we 
determined to get another when the summer 
came : this time we bought a pair younger 
than the first, which were directly named 
Hans and Gretchen. Gretchen was very feeble 
on her long legs, and as soon as anyone 
approached would sink down in the most 


absurd and helpless-looking manner, stretch¬ 
ing out her thin long neck as if begging 
for mercy. After a few weeks she became 
more courageous, and the young pair took 
many walks; they thus found out the green¬ 
houses, and by getting on the lights could 
slowly walk up the slippery sides to the roof, 
which perhaps reminded them of the parental 
roof-tree by the Danube. As the glass was 
thought too dangerous for their long legs they 
were often driven away, but it was some time 
before they could be induced to forsake their 
favourite roof for a fresh look-out, which they 
at last satisfactorily found on a great heap of 
garden mould. Gretchen never seemed strong, 
and only lived a few months. Hans, on the 
contrary, grew larger and larger, and became a 
splendid bird, his beautiful white plumage 
always glossy, and his beak and legs of the 
brightest red; the long black feathers of one 
wing had to be cut off to prevent his escape; 
but so light and airy was he, that when he 
could get room for a long run to start with, 
he could generally manage a low skimming 
flight for a short way : in that manner, Hans 
more than once crossed the park, but upon 
stopping his flight he always returned on his 
feet, striding along as quickly as possible to 
the garden gate, with evident trepedition at 
having seen so much of the world. 


All these storks had a good breakfast of 
odds and ends from the butcher, and a second 
meal later on, of a couple of rats, or mice, or 
little birds, which was needful to keep them 
in health, and was always greatly enjoyed; 
fish was difficult to procure, and required 
great care lest some hidden hook should be 
swallowed ; frogs were still more difficult to 
get, and, strange to say, the two last storks, 
which doubtless had been taken at a very 
early age from their nest, would never eat 
one; their favourite manner of taking food 
was to catch it, when thrown to them : they 
would thus receive a frog, but after one or two 
bites, generally, and I believe always, reject it. 

Hans lived happily through two winters, 
and his death was unaccountable, as he 
seemed in such perfect health. 

I must close by a story of another stork 
kept by a friend long ago, which used in 
some clever manner to mount the many roofs 
of an old country house, till he reached the 
chimneys, in one of which a pair of swallows 
nested. Great was the delight of the stork to 
stand on the chimney ; meanwhile the swallows 
would fly frantically round and round till at 
last they would attempt to dash through his 
legs to their nest, when down would come the 
long red beak in a dangerous dig at the 
unfortunate birds! 



EARTHLY HAPPINESS: WHAT IS 


, OT one of us that has 
reached middle life, 
I think, but looks 
back with a feeling 
of disappointment, 
however pleasant 
and blessed our path 
may have been. 

We feel that life has 
not been for us what 
we anticipated, that the 
high ideal formed when on 
the threshold of manhood or 
womanhood has not been at¬ 
tained. Why is this ? .Surely it is 
well to inquire. P'or at any rate, if 
it does no other good it may save 
others, who are fast following in our steps, 
from making like mistakes. 

How well I remember at eighteen feeling 
so sure that whatever other people’s lives 
might be, mine should be happy; that in 
loving and being loved I would find joy and 
happiness. Have not others felt the same, 
and thanked their Heavenly Father for giving 
them such an all-satisfying love and joy ? 
Have not others been willing to labour and 
find happiness in that labour, so long as it 
was for those they held dearest: then why 
do we feel we have failed ? We have not 
meant to do wrong, there has been no de¬ 
liberate choosing of evil, we have possibly 
had much to bear that is hard, and borne it 
cheerfully, but that is not where the failure 
and disappointment come in. 

No! looking back it seems to me that we 
started wrongly; and that is why these 
thoughts, which some people may call 
morbid, are finding utterance by my pen. 

I know that I began my life intending to 
be happy; to find happiness in life. I was 
very willing to dp work for God, to try to live 
a Christ-like life, so far as my small lights 
went, but I think that the one thing that in¬ 
fluenced me, and that is influencing thou¬ 
sands of other young girls whom I see 
growing up around me, was the idea of a 
charmed self-sacrifice for the sake of a mere 
earthly love, at the expense of our bounden 
love and duty to God. 


Now it may sometimes happen that obe¬ 
dience to the Divine Will will keep us in the 
path mapped out by ourselves, or we may find 
by deprivation that God intends our duty to 
lie in a very different direction. Wherever 
our duty lies, therefore, surely a right devotion 
and love to God is to do the work He sets 
before us whether or not we fancy that we 
understand His motives. 

Those who stand with me on the platform 
of middle life will, I feel sure, say the same 
of themselves. They started off with no 
conscious wrong feeling, aiming at earthly 
happiness instead of simply with a desire to 
do their duty and leave happiness to follow, 
as it surely will if we do this. 

If only we could put ourselves in God’s 
hands entirely and follow His lead day by 
day, let earthly love, let health, let wealth, 
let all that we hold most dear, go, and yet I 
say that peace, that peace which passeth all 
understanding will be ours, for we shall have 
fully recognised the fact that we must just do 
our duty faithfully and truly here, and in 
doing it happiness will be given us. 

I would strive to impress on all entering on 
their life’s work, whether boy or girl, not to 
begin by looking out for happiness : look out 
for the path of duty. I hear some say, “ Oh, 
how dull! ” Duty, the young always think 
dull, and they find it so if they begin to do it 
with no heart in it. In fact rebelling against 
it. I wish I could convince you all (for, dear 
friends, I have lived through the years on 
which you are now entering) that real happi¬ 
ness on earth comes from duty faithfully done, 
because it is set us by God. 

Duty done for His sake brings that “ peace 
which passeth all understanding,” that rest 
which He only can give. 

When we are young, and alas! many of 
us when older, set our hearts on the attaining 
some specific thing, and we devote our whole 
energies to attain it. Often we are allowed 
to reach the goal, to get what we want, what 
we have strained every energy to win, and 
believe me, my dear young friends, we reach 
it to find it is dross! 

The canker is there, the labour is in vain; 
we started for ourselves and God lets us learn 


IT? 

that, without Him, nothing can satisfy. Oh, 
how many lives we on the platform of middle 
life have thus seen spoilt, the wilful lass or 
lad feeling sure of their own judgment, sure 
of their own strength, following a chimera and 
attaining it! and when too late, realising 
what a false shadow they had been pursuing. 

Looking back, I think we can always see 
where the false step was, where we ceased to 
feel God’s hand leading, and took the man¬ 
agement of our life into our own hands. One 
whom I have loved and respected used to say 
to me when I was young, “Just drift on, 
God is guiding you.” She did not mean 
drift in a fatalist’s, but in a Christian way, 
feeling sure that, “ One above, in perfect 
wisdom, perfect love, is working for the best.” 

Here in this -world is given us to suffer for 
God’s sake. Remember our great example was, 
“ the Man of sorrows,” and when we start off 
on life’s journey seeking and expecting happi¬ 
ness, only disappointment and sorrow lies 
before us. Of that we may be sure, and ex¬ 
perience bears me out. 

What is the ideal I set before me ? Let 
each one of us ask ourselves. 

Was it to find happiness in life shared with 
one more dearly loved than oneself? And 
has the Father of all seen fit to separate you, 
and decree that your lives must be lived apart ? 
This you naturally think hard, and question 
the love that has dealt such a blow. We 
must remember that in judging the dealings 
of the Almighty, it is the finite judging the 
infinite. 

He can see how possibly the loved one 
would have been idolised, how earthly love 
for you, my suffering friend, would have filled 
all your soul and left no room for a higher 
life. Look on to the end where the broken 
threads of love may be gathered up. Love 
never dies; real love, I mean, and doubtless 
those thus loving on earth will meet where 
their love will be perfected and completed on 
that other shore, if here they have bravely 
striven to carry the cross and faithfully live 
their lives to God’s glory and the good of 
others. 

To all those thus bereaved by death or 
earthly separation from dear ones I earnestly 





HOW I PAINTED A TAMBOURINE. 


say, take lip some work for tlie many suffering 
ones here, and in lightening their burden, your 
own will be lessened. There are few joys like 
the gratitude of a suffering child ; the sweet, 
sweet smile that greets one from a little 
sufferer, whose load one has helped to lighten. 
A little one laid aside for years perhaps with 
spine disease ; have you ever thought what 
you could do for such a one ? 

There is in London an excellent society 
called, “ The Invalid Children’s Aid Associa¬ 
tion,” * who are constantly helping over three 
thousand such little ones. God put it into 
the heart of a kind man to try and help all the 
suffering children in London, and now vast 
numbers are through his instrumentality pro¬ 
vided with a “friend.” Won’t some of you, 
my sisters and brothers, try and lessen your own 
misery by helping to visit at least one such 
little sufferer ? 

You will benefit yourself even more than the 
child you visit. The flush of eager pleasure, 
the happy smile on the face bearing the mark 
of suffering, will bring a joy to your heart you 
think to be past for you on earth. Oh ! I 
speak from experience, there is no cure for our 
own sorrows like looking on those of others, 
especially if they are the suffering little ones ; 
for we all feel a child’s suffering to be worse 
than that of an adult, for happiness seems to 
be the right of the young. 

Suffering is indeed our law of life here ; it is 
meant to form in us such characters as may be 


* Office, 18, Buckingham Street, Strand. 


fit for divine companionship, when the Master 
calls us higher. It maybe suffering caused by 
our father’s or mother’s sins, but it must be 
borne, and is best borne by a patient and 
loving spirit manifesting itself in service for 
others. Let us remember who it was said— 
“ Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these 
My brethren, ye did it unto Me.” 

But let us take care that our work is for 
God, not for ourselves. Not done to bring us 
praise from our fellow-beings; He bids us all 
go work to-day in My vineyard. 

’Twas early morning with me when I soared 
On wings of youth and hope, ’mid all things 
fair, 

I answered, “ Yea, O Lord ; 

I go to do Thy bidding, show me where. 
’Twere joy to serve Thee, with some happy 
throng, 

And blend my voice with theirs in holy 
song; 

With other workers let me work for Thee,” 
It could not be. 

“ Lord, there are some upon the mountain 
side 

Breathing with deeper breath the air of 
Heaven, 

In loneliest work, not lonely they abide. 

So close a walk with God to them is given. 
Might I not rise to saintly heights as they, 
And see earth’s wildest storms beneath me 
play ? 

O, let me on the mountain work for thee ! ” 
It could not be. 
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“More humbly, Lord, I ask the sunlit plain, 
For there are workers working for Thee 
there. 

I love the sunshine, and I shrink from pain, 
With these Thy servants let me take my 
share. 

Sweet flowers for them are shedding perfumes 
sweet, 

And living waters wander at their feet! 

Bid me in life and joy to work for thee.” 

It could not be. 

“ Tell me, my heart, was not His way the 
best, 

In darkened solitude to do His will ? 

Oh, was there no self-seeking (unconfessed) 
Behind thy fairest wishes hidden still ? 

No longing to be known, and loved, and 
sought 

Lurking within thee ? No unhallowed thought 

Of flaunting as thine own, God’s gifts' to 
Thee ? ” 

It could not be. 

“ Better the lonely work of lowliest lot 
Than this, which hath not been for God at 
all; 

Better to dwell where sunbeiyns enter not, 
Than dazzled by them, wander wide and 
fall. 

Better to bow the heart’s self-will and pride 

Beneath the sceptre of the crucified 

Than do His highest work unfaithfully.” 

So let it be. 

By a Nurse. 



HOW I PAINTED A TAMBOURINE. 


HE first thing that 
made me long to 
try painting in oils 
was reading in The 
Girl’s Own Pa¬ 
per the delightful 
article, “How I 
taught myself paint- 
ing,” by Crona Tem¬ 
ple. I therefore de¬ 
termined from that 
day “ To take my 
courage in both hands,” as she advised, 
and see what I could do. Being therefore 
almost self-taught in oil-painting, I hoped 
that perhaps a few of my experiences might 
be interesting to some who like myself have 
a great love of art and but little time or 
money to spend thereon. After painting 
several small articles, chiefly terra-cotta vases 
and plaques, I had a great wish to paint a 
tambourine, but how to manage the back¬ 
ground, that was the puzzle ; fortunately I 
had a dear friend, herself a clever artist in 
both oils and water-colours. Having sought 
her help, I first laid on as smoothly as 
possible, and holding the paint-brush nearly 
upright, a rather thick coating of flake-white 
mixed with plenty of the medium, viz., 
magilp, being very careful to wait until 


By AN OLD GIRL. 

this was thoroughly dry before putting on 
the next coating of flake-white mixed with 
a small quantity of permanent blue, letting 
it dry once more before going over it again 
with the same colour; it was now a pretty 
pale blue and ready for the design, which 
ought to be drawn with the paint-brush; 
this is difficult to do correctly, unless one 
has had a good grounding, and much prac¬ 
tice in drawing, so until I was able to use 
the brush, I found a white chalk crayon used 
very lightly answer fairly well. The design 
was a spray of wild roses ; I first put a coating 
of flake-white over the whole spray, letting it 
get quite dry before going over it again with 
the same. Two coatings are much the better, 
because if smoothly put on it gives the design 
when finished a raised appearance. For the 
exquisite pink of the roses (which no pig¬ 
ments, however skilfully and carefully blended, 
can hope to equal) mix flake-white and a 
little madder-lake (this last is an expensive 
colour, but it gives the desired tint much 
better than crimson-lake). For the bluish- 
grey shadow on the roses, mix flake-white, 
crimson-lake, and a tiny mite of cobalt. For 
the delicate stamens, mix chrome and flake- 
white, putting less white and more chrome 
for the brighter yellow. For the light-green 
leaves, mix chrome No. 1 and permanent blue. 


For the darker green, mix chrome No. 1 and 
Prussian-blue. 

For the reddish-brown of rose-stems and 
thorns, mix chrome No. 1, permanent blue, 
and crimson-lake. The veining of the leaves 
and the high lights must also be carefully 
attended to. Hovering over the roses, 1 
painted a yellowish-white butterfly; great 
care is needed in painting these “ winged 
flowers,” as I believe some poet has called 
them. I once painted this same design on 
a tambourine with a grey background instead 
of pale blue, and gave it, when finished, to a 
fancy-fair, where it sold readily. When 
painting wild flowers, always, if possible, 
study from the natural flower. I have 
painted and also sold many tambourines 
since this my first attempt, finding them very 
acceptable, when nicely draped, as birthday 
presents, the trifling cost also suiting my not- 
too-well-stocked purse. Poverty has many 
stings, but it has one great pleasure, that of 
seeing one’s handiwork appreciated by those 
we love, and for whom we have delighted to 
do our very best. If any reader of The 
Girl’s Own Paper should feel inclined to 
try painting a tambourine, I hope she may 
find it both pleasant and profitable, as I have 
done. An Old Lover of 

“The Girl’s Own Paper.” 
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THE SILENT STOP. 

By A. T. SCHOFIELD. M.D. 



these days of Grindelwald conferences, of 
omnibus tour? and travelling facilities, I can¬ 
not fall into great error in presuming that the 
majority of my readers have been to Fribourg, 
or Berne, or both. I may also assume that 
while there an hour at least has been spent 
in listening to the cathedral organ, which 
whether from its already acquired reputation, 
or because tourists are in a mood for the mar¬ 
vellous, exercises quite a different effect upon 
the hearer in either of these cities to that pro¬ 
duced by any instrument in our own cathedrals. 
The organs are both masterpieces, that at Fri¬ 
bourg is undoubtedly the finer, but although it 
contains eight thousand pipes, it is well-nigh 
one hundred years old, and is destitute of 
all those modern requirements that the per¬ 
fecting of acoustics has introduced. No 
doubt we go to the dim cathedral, which is 
half a millennium older than its organ, in a 
prepared and receptive frame of mind; the 
music generally played, too, is eminently dra¬ 
matic, and as the thunder peals and the win¬ 
dows rattle as if showers of hail were falling 
upon them, we feel that all our previous ex¬ 
periences of the capacities of sound (whether 
at village fairs, factories, or a brass-band 
contest) are nowhere. It would indeed be 
unendurable did it not cease as suddenly as 
it began, and then all at once in the awful 
silence succeeding, away in the darkness of 
the unseen organ-loft, the clear treble of some 
heavenly chorister breaks forth so gently, so 
thrillingly, so naturally that we can hardly 
realise that we are but listening to the far- 
famed vox Humana stop. It is the one stop 
that is never forgotten, and when we have 
heard it we go our ways, back to the haunts 
of men with the “ Lost Chord ” found, still 
pervading all our senses. And yet it is but 
a counterfeit, an imitation by a clever 
mechanician by means of leather, wood, and 
metal, of the utterance of a human heart and 
soul to God. There is no instrument to 
really equal the human voice, and this not 
because of its cunning vocal chords and larynx, 
but because it alone is the utterance of a 
soul; and this Swiss instrument owes all its 
celebrity to the magic with which it has suc¬ 
ceeded in infusing soul-tones into the dead 
mechanical pipes of an organ. 

Have you even thought or heard of God’s 
great organ ? It has more than eight thou¬ 
sand pipes, and is above one hundred years 
old! The universe is its cathedral, the 
Spirit of God is its player, and all heaven 
form the audience, and the instrument itself 
is all-created things. 

In the beginning, this world and all in it 
was made for one purpose, to show forth God’s 
praise. It is true that purblind philosophers, 


who can analyse the salts in a widow’s tears, 
but deny the very existence of the soul that 
calls them forth, fail to see the glory of God 
in His material handiwork. This need not 
surprise us, when they doubt in their heart 
His very existence. But we write for those 
“ freethinkers ” whose thoughts are not im¬ 
prisoned in the iron bonds of materialism, 
but who can still, even in this closing nine¬ 
teenth century, hear the Creator’s praise in the 
lark’s morning hymn, read His writing in the 
tracery of a butterfly’s wing, and view His 
handiwork in all creation. God’s organ 
was vocal with praise from the earth’s earliest 
ages. The “natural laws” are all vocal with 
praise in the spiritual world, all speaks His 
wisdom, infinite, inscrutable. But although 
the vast organ contained many stops and 
many pipes its crowning glory was reserved 
to the last, when the vox humanci stop was 
added, and intelligent praise ascended to 
the Creator from the soul of the Spirit- 
breathed man. 

The little rift within the lute, however, 
appeared almost before the Divine Builder’s 
mark “ very good” had been impressed upon 
His finished work, and the whisper, “ Hath 
God said,” coupled with the devilish sugges¬ 
tion, that He was not good though He might 
be God, first dulled and then silenced the voice 
of praise in the heart of man. So the resting 
Creator has to begin work again, and by a new 
creation repair the damage to the silent stop in 
the old, and in the six closing Psalms we seem 
to hear the full organ once more pealing forth in 
harmonious praise. But this has not actually 
come to pass yet, and sorely must it have 
grieved the Omnipotent to have to bring home 
not merely to the Babylonish king, but in him 
to the whole human race, the charge : “ The 
God in whose hand thy breath is, and whose 
are all thy ways, hast thou not glorified ” (Dan. 
r. 23). AY hen the Babe, however, was born in 
Bethlehem, God’s choir could come down and 
sing that, He had once more found “ good 
pleasure in man” (Luke ii. 14). For thirty- 
three years, Jesus Christ was the solitary 
singer on earth whose notes were in perfect 
harmony with the heavenly choirs. In Him 
the “ silent stop ” was once more heard in 
more than its pristine beauty, and although 
His voice was silenced on the cross, yet in 
resurrection He sings again ; not now alone, 
but as leader of many others—men and 
women, in whose heart He has touched the 
long silent chord of Divine praise. “ In the 
midst of His brethren He sings praise to 
God” (Ps. xxii. 22). But enough! Let us 
see what bearing all this has on the ways and 
manners of our English girls to-day. 

And in considering these ways and manners 
we must carefully avoid taking certain carica¬ 
tures for portraits. In such, the picture of 
the one made in likeness of God would indeed 
be appalling were it to be taken as true. For 
instance, the modern girl, we are told, is 
turbulent and restless, and has totally lost all 
repose, physical or mental. She is “smart,” 
which means that while modesty of manner 
and feeling are completely gone, selfishness, 
fastness, and hardness are conspicuous. She 
is flippant, idle, and cruel. She is often an 
agnostic, and nearly always a hardened flirt. 
.She whirls round in her eccentric orbit until she 
is within sight of thirty, when she at length 
marries hastily the most eligible suitor left ; not 
indeed for love, but after a calm professional 
valuation of what she will gain by the step. 

AVe allow reluctantly that there may be 
some who, to their shame, to some extent 
resemble the above sketch ; but we are thank¬ 
ful to know that to so describe our English 


girls in general, is to be guilty of the grossest 
misrepresentation. Thank God, though so far 
below what they might be and should be, we 
believe that the general standard of the culture 
of English girls was never so high or so pure 
as it is to-day. The very existence and exten¬ 
sive circulation of this periodical, with its pure 
and wholesome tone, is no small proof that 
what I say is true. The G. O. P. may not suit 
all classes, and I for one would be very sorry 
that it should ; but it suits the majority of 
English girls, and it is of the majority, and 
the very large majority, that I speak, and for 
whom I write. 

AVoman has a place in creation different 
from, and, from our present point of view, far 
superior to man’s. If we turn to the Bible, 
and especially the New Testament, we see the 
superiority of women in devotion, in love, in 
forethought, in faithfulness, in patience, in 
gentleness, in care, most strongly marked. 
Our Lord was ever surrounded by their un¬ 
selfish, untiring, and consecrated love. Tacitus 
tells us that “ the minds of women tend more 
to duty than the minds of men.” I11 Shakes¬ 
peare it has been well said there are no heroes 
—nothing but heroines. In nearly every play, 
and let us remember these owe all their value 
and immortality to their truth—the evil is caused 
by man, the redemption by w’oman. 

In Chaucer it is largely the same. In Sir 
AValter .Scott it is the mistress teaches and 
rightly guides the youth, never the youth the 
mistress. All this and far more has been 
beautifully set forth by Ruskin, who most 
earnestly endorses this view of women. 
AVomen excel in the gentler virtues. They 
have a constant and inherent sense of depen¬ 
dence. They are more naturally religious 
than men. God ward they start with immense 
advantages, and hence we rightly and instinc¬ 
tively view a sceptical woman with far different 
eyes than a man of similar ideas. One feels a 
sense of incongruity, and experiences a shock 
about the former that is not wholly to be set 
aside as of no meaning. 

Nothing can be more sad, therefore, than to 
see woman, who thus owes the start in the 
race to her gentler and more confiding nature, 
her natural unselfishness, and shall we say, 
natural piety, throw away these advantages, 
turn her back upon her high calling, despise 
her opportunities, and rest content in a life 
that is a conspicuous failure. Some old lines 
from Coventry Patmore will express this :— 

“Ah, wasteful woman! she who may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 

Knowing he cannot choose but pay, 

How has she cheapened Paradise! ” 

Plow gives for nought her priceless gift, 
Plow spoiled the bread, and spilled the 
wine, 

AVhich spent with due respective thrift, 
Plad made brutes men, and men divine ! ” 

AVith a poet’s licence these beautiful lines 
point out, too, woman’s power over man, so 
that in influence as well as character she bears 
the palm. If such her equipment what then 
should be her aims. These surely are twofold 
the one, the same for all, and the other differ¬ 
ing according to her several abilities. AVriting 
as I am for Christian girls, may I not say that 
the one common aim is to bring glory to God 
in our lives, and to restore, as far as in us lies, 
to His great organ, that lost and silent stop 
to send up from lives on earth to the great 
heart in Heaven consecrated praise. Herbert 
Spencer says every creature is only happy 
when fully using all its powers, and no woman 
can be truly" happy till she has learned the 
great secret that her first great duty is to God. 





A FEW REMARKS ON PLAIN SEWING. 


Milton surely erred when he wrote, “ He for 
God only, she for God in him.” Woman has 
no such secondary place with God, and no man 
is her mediator save the one Man Christ Jesus. 
She is for God in a sense as direct and absolute 
'as any man, and we believe that, for many 
reasons to her, the sacrifice of praise is easier 
to render. 

How poor and paltry all lower theories of 
her calling appear. The lowest is the physical 
theory, which was Napoleon’s, and which 
regarded the populating of the world as the 
chief object of her existence. Next we get 
the domestic theory, which regards her as the 
former of the home. Then the social theory, 
where her chief role is to be the companion 
of man, and so we go on, each and every 
theory having the one fatal objection, that 
God is not in it; and yet it is to Him His 
creature woman owes her first and best. The 
Divine theory, that woman (as well as man) 
is made just, for the glory of God com¬ 
prehends all others in their right but sub¬ 
ordinate order. The minor aims vary accord¬ 
ing to a woman’s talents, which are to be 
exercised for the good of herself and her 
fellows. Those who feel most the force of 
and agree most with the foregoing words will 
be the last to be ostentatiously celestial. In 
proportion as they are given to God will they 
do rather than say, and least of all will they 
fall into the error by which Pharisees are 
manufactured—to the inevitable production 
also of Sadducees among the bystanders—that 
of imagining themselves to be the darlings of 
heaven, specially informed and specially in¬ 


structed in the truth. The true service of 
God never exalts or puffs up as does often the 
sendee of man, it only humbles. We do not 
think profound girl theologians are objects of 
admiration to either God or man, for so much 
in the head turns to gas, and not always even 
oxygen gas. Besides, it is such a temptation 
to seek to outstrip one’s neighbours in the 
pronunciation of the word “ Shibboleth,” 
rather than in seeing who can best occupy the 
bottom of the ladder, which indeed is not far 
from the foot of the cross. 

Perhaps, however, this is not the greatest 
danger girls have to fear. Is it not rather 
the intense apathy of the majority as to any 
purpose or aim at all—worthy of the name ? 
The waste of women’s lives from this one cause 
alone is a loss incalculable to the world and 
to God. It is not too much to say that the 
future of the world depends upon the conduct 
of women. 

Of course it seems only a little thing, and by 
no means a bad thing, like stealing or lying, to 
lead an aimless life, and yet is it not robbing 
God, and is not life the seed-time of good 
words and deeds or the reverse ? The harvest 
that is reaped is always greater than the seed 
that is sown, sometimes thirtyfold sometimes 
sixtyfold and sometimes an hundred, and so is 
the result of the lives that we lead in their 
effect and power over others for ill or good. 

We have each of us two looking-glasses in 
our room, the one for our face, which we study 
oft enough, and the other is the Bible for our 
soul. We are persuaded that if each girl 
stood for even five minutes each morning before 
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this glass and asked herself for whom am I 
going to live this day, that many an empty life 
would be filled, many a long face would be 
shortened, many a discontented pout would 
disappear, many a sneer would vanish in the 
busy happiness that results from the discover¬ 
ing that, after all, life is worth living. 

Ruskin says that in youth a young girl’s life 
is like a solution of sugar-candy that slowly 
crystallises round one central string or object 
if it be given time and quiet. Let this central 
object be our Father in Heaven, and let us 
secure the time and quiet needed for crystalli¬ 
sation without a flaw, so that the central string 
is clearly perceptible through every part of our 
sweet-tasting life. 

How unspeakably precious and never to be 
replaced is the morning of life. Not sad but 
joyous, and yet unspeakably solemn. Nine- 
tenths of those that read these pages are still 
in it, but somehow we seldom realise its 
value till it is passed, just as we seldom prize 
health till it is lost. It may be then that this 
short article will be in time in leading us to 
take more serious and earnest views of life 
than heretofore, and in doing our best at any 
rate to restore to God’s great organ its chief 
beauty, the lost vox Humana stop! 

“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever. 

Do noble things, not dream them all day 
long ; 

And so make life, death, and the great For 
Ever 

One grand sweet song.” 


A FEW REMARKS ON PLAIN SEWING. 



is a popular 
fallacy, but one 
which is never¬ 
theless greatly 
believed, that 
“plain sew¬ 
ing,” as it is 
called, is easy; 
it is plain, 
therefore how can there be 
any difficulty about it ? This 
is a great mistake ; there is as 
much care needed over the hem 
or seam as over the most 
beautiful embroidery. 

First of all the hem must be 
straight, care taken that it is the same width in 
all parts; that this may be so—unless the 
worker has an exceptionally straight eye— 
measurement will have to be taken ; this pro¬ 
longs the work, and is often tedious, but it is 
most necessary to produce a satisfactory result. 
Where material can be torn or thread drawn 


this should be done, as it greatly facilitates the 
first “turning-down” of the "hem. When 
washing material is torn the edge often has 
the appearance of not being straight, indeed 
it is not straight, but this defect will be re¬ 
medied as soon as the article has been 
washed. 


It is a very good plan in the case of torn 
material thot is not quite straight, to take 
hold of the two edges a little from the corner 
that has the sharpest angle, and pull the torn 
edge in the direction of the opposite corner; 
this will be found to greatly straighten the 
offending edge and make the work easier. 

The word “ seam ” is a very wide term 
used for the joining together of two pieces of 
material. There is the “ run and fell,” a form 
to which I must own I am particularly partial. 

Again, care must be taken, and the rule of 
“evenness” be strictly followed; it is most 
distressing to see such a seam wave in and out 


as if a worm had left his trail as a guide for 
the worker. Pin or tack carefully the material 
before starting, then with equal care see that 
the running is exactly the same distance from 
the edge of material for the whole length of 
seam ; if both these instructions are thought¬ 
fully attended to, the felling and consequently 
the seam must be good, unless great careless¬ 
ness is allowed to come in at the finish. 

Then we have the seam or seaming together 
of two pieces—a mode often used in the case 
of selvages. To some this form of sewing is 
quite easy, to others it is wearisome and 
difficult. An error is often fallen into here ; 
it is that of sewing too neatly ; this is a fault 
not often complained of, still it does occur in 
the present instance not unfrequently. The 
stitches are put too closely together, and are in 
some cases too small; they look very beautiful 
until the seam is opened, and then—well, I 
am sorry for the poor fingers that have to 
smooth open the work: you might as well try 
to make the rope on a sail even with the 
canvas to which it is sewn. No, do the 
stitches evenly, and not tumbling one on the 
top of the other, and the seam should be 
almost invisible when pressed out. 

We have also what I call the very useful 
seam ; it is pleasing to many as it is more 
quickly accomplished than the “ run and 
fell ” ; I mean that in which the two pieces of 
material are placed together, not with the 
edges even as in the “seam,” but with one 
edge about a quarter of an inch beyond the 
other, sufficient to be turned down and felled 
over, so that no raw edges show; this has the 
appearance on the right side of a seam simply 
stitched or run together, only is much neater. 
It is very nice for children’s nainsook or muslin 
clothes. 

Now I think a few words may be said on 
“gathering.” When well done and nicely 
stroked, “ gathers ” are quite a pretty addition 
to any work. To begin with, “ gathers ” must 


be even ; a big stitch here and a little stitch 
there will never be satisfactory, and cannot 
fail to have the appearance of slovenly work. 
Moreover, done in such a way they cannot 
possibly be stroked properly, and it is the 
even and careful stroking of a “gather” that 
makes its beauty ; for what can look nicer than 
even “gathers” stroked and sewn into their 
places at regular intervals. We can all call to 
mind the lovely little “baby ” garments with 
their many “gathers ” so beautifully done. I 
think they are a pleasure to every eye. 

Talking of babies’ or children’s clothes 
reminds me of the prettiest of summer frocks 
for every-day wear. It is made of pure white 
linen, but not too fine. Smock back and 
front in a straight piece down the centre, 
leaving each side plain for about two inches, 
on which is worked a little embroidery p coils 
down in buttonhole-stitch are very effective, 
with feather-stitching between them. On the 
shoulders a straight piece about an inch and a 
half wide is put over the shoulder seam and 
embroidered similar to the frock. The neck is 
finished off by the roll-over “ brewer’s ” collar, 
also embroidered. The sleeves are full with 
small cuffs turned over to match collar. If 
preferred, the neck can be finished by a small 
band and frill of embroidery ; then the sleeves 
should also have a frill with smocking above ; 
but the former way is certainly the prettier. 
There is a hem of about two and a half inches 
round the bottom of the frock, which is 
hemmed into “ open-work ” of half an inch ; 
this makes a very pretty, easy, and tasteful 
trimming to the skirt. It is done by drawing 
threads to the width required, and working in 
any pattern of the “linen-drawn work” so 
much in fashion just now. 

This frock will wash and wear for many 
summers, if plenty of tucks are put above the 
“ open-work ” to allow for growing. 

Good Irish linen is the best to use. 

A. E. B. 
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COUSIN MONA. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Little Miss Muffet,” etc. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE THIN EDGE OF THE WEDGE. 

“No friend’s a friend till he shall prove 
himself a friend.”— Beaumont and Fletcher. 


It was evident that poor Robinson 
Crusoe was terribly hungry, for he 
devoured the plate of food placed before 
him with extreme avidity, and his grati¬ 
tude to Mr. Scott was expressed as 
plainly as his canine language allowed. 
As soon as his meal was finished we 
started in the direction of the town. 

It was growing dusk, but the rain had 
ceased, and as we walked on rapidly I 
soon forgot the dreary aspect of the sea 
and sky, for my thoughts were full of 
my new pet. Robinson Crusoe pattered 
contentedly beside me; in his simple 
doggish faith he believed in me utterly ; 
he had found a friend, and life was no 
longer a howling wilderness to him. If 
only I could have shared his content¬ 
ment ; but as I thought of Cousin Mona 
and Martha my heart misgave me. But 
I had made up my mind on one point; 
if Cousin Mona were obdurate and not to 
be coerced by any amount of argument or 
persuasion, I would entreat Mr. Scott to 
give poor Robin shelter at the Thatched 
Hut until we could find him a home. 

Just as we were passing the library 
Mr. Scott suddenly touched my arm. 

“Miss Gordon is in there,” he said. 
“ I can see her grey cloak and poke 
bonnet plainly. Why does she dress 
like a Sister of Charity, I wonder. 
Would you like me to go and speak to 
her ? ’ * 

And as I nodded vehemently he darted 
into the shop. 

I spent the interval in endeavouring to 
explain matters to Robinson Crusoe. I 
am not quite sure that he understood me, 
but he certainly tried to do so, and when 
my voice became lugubrious he sud¬ 
denly stood on his hind legs to comfort 
me, to the intense delight of a small boy 
who was watching us. 

The next moment Cousin Mona joined 
us. She had a puzzled expression on 
her face and looked at the poodle with 
extreme disfavour. 

“Dear me, Rufa,” she said quite 
fretfully, “how can you want to keep 
that great ugly creature. Martha hates 
dogs, and 1 am not sure what your 
Cousin Everard thinks about them, but 
we never had but one dog in our lives— 
poor Lion. Father brought him home 
one day ; he was a stray puppy and we 
kept him.” 

“ Let us walk on and talk over it,” 
interposed Mr. Scott artfully. “ Do you 
know, Miss Gordon, I have a notion 
that your brother is rather partial to dogs. 
1 remember old Lion, he was a splendid 
fellow,” suddenly addressing me; “one 
of those handsome black retrievers that 
everyone admires. He used to accom¬ 
pany his master in his prowls. I am 
quite sure Mr. Gordon missed him dread¬ 
fully. A dog is such a companion and 


never bores one as a human being 
does.” 

“ Do you think Everard would not 
object?” asked Cousin Mona doubt¬ 
fully. 

But here I could hold my tongue no 
longer. 

“ Oh, do let me keep him, Cousin 
Mona!” I exclaimed pathetically. “I 
do so love dogs, and he is such a 
darling, and Mr. Scott says he is worth 
ever so much. I should be so much 
happier if I could have him; he would 
live with me in the Brown room ; he 
should never come downstairs if you did 
not wish it, and Cousin Everard need 
not know that there is a dog in the house 
at all. He will be such a nice com¬ 
panion for me in my solitary walks, and 
—and—I do so want a companion,” my 
voice breaking, and then I am ashamed 
to say, the tears came into my eyes, but 
my heart was so set on this thing. 

“ Now, Rufa, you are not going to be 
such a baby as to cry about a dog,” 
replied Cousin Mona irritably. “ Really, 
Roland, you and Rufa have put me into 
a most uncomfortable position. I can 
see how injured Rufa will feel if I refuse 
her, and yet if I say ‘ yes ’ Martha will 
give me warning.” 

“ If Martha consents, will you with¬ 
draw all objections,” asked Mr. Scott 
eagerly. “Come now, Miss Gordon, 
will you promise that ? ” 

“ I am safe in saying ‘ yes ’ to that,” 
she returned dryly. “ Martha will not 
allow that dog to cross the threshold. 
Good gracious, what is the lad about ? ” 
For at that moment Mr. Scott suddenly 
bolted. We had just turned the road 
leading to “ The Hermitage,” and the 
darkness soon swallowed him up. 

1 made no answer, but all the same I 
knew what Mr. Scott was about. He 
had gone on before us to coax Martha 
into acquiesence. Really, after all this, 
1 could not treat Mr. Scott coldly again. 

I could see that Cousin Mona was not 
much pleased at this, for she made no 
further remark, and under cover of the 
darkness I secretly caressed Robin as he 
stalked beside me. As we walked up 
the garden-path I could hear voices. 

“ Here they come,” observed Mr. 
Scott in his usual good-natured voice. 
“ Now, Martha, be a good soul for 
once.” 

“ Here, get along with you, Muster 
Roland, you have been giving me soft 
sawder enough. Dearsakes alive, what 
a big ugly brute ! and all of a fringe 
too,” and here Martha held up her 
skirts gingerly and peered out at us. 
“You are never going to ask a Christian 
household to put up with that sort of 
creature.” 

“Miss Rufa,” observed Mr. Scott 
cheerfully, “ will you let me come up to 
the Brown room for a moment ? I want 
to see where my new friend Robinson 
Crusoe is to have his quarters. 

“Martha, who is a good Christian 
woman, as she says ” (she had said 
nothing of the kind), “ has consented to 


tolerate him for your sake, especially as 
he may be claimed any day, so perhaps 
her good nature will not long be put to 
the proof. Come, you shall thank her 
afterwards, but 1 am in a hurry, please,” 
and he actually compelled me to pre¬ 
cede him, Robinson Crusoe following 
closely, as though he suspected enemies. 

“ Martha was inclined to change her 
mind when she saw him,” he whispered 
confidentially on the landing. “ So I 
thought it prudent to get him out of her 
sight as soon as possible. You must 
keep him a close prisoner for the next 
day or two, or I will not answer for the 
consequences ; a dressed poodle is rather 
an insult to Martha’s prejudices.” 

“ Oh, I am so much obliged to you, 
and so is Robin,” I gasped gratefully; 
and then I added, “It is such a good 
thing that I had a fire in the Brown 
room to-day, or else poor Robin would 
have been very cold and miserable.” 

“Well, really, you do look uncom¬ 
monly snug up here,” returned Mr. 
Scott, looking round the room approv¬ 
ingly; and certainly with the bright little 
fire which Martha had secretly made up 
during my absence, with the easy-chair 
and rocking-chair beside it, and a vase 
of dark chrysanthemums and yellow 
leaves on the little round table, it did 
look cosy, and I found no fault with Mr. 
Scott when he made a tour of inspection 
looking at my books and music, and 
questioning me about them. 

“Well, I must go now,” he said at 
last, “ but first I want to know where 
Robinson Crusoe will sleep ? ” 

“Oh, in my bedroom, of course,” I 
replied instantly. 

“Then in that case he will want a 
rug, and you ought to have a stock of 
his proper biscuits. I will send you up a 
few trifles that I think he will need, and 
be sure you take my advice, Miss Gordon, 
don’t let him show that black face of his 
downstairs. Good-bye,” and he shook 
my hand heartily. 

“ But I have not half thanked you,” I 
returned, “ and you have been so kind 
and have taken so much trouble about 
this.” 

“ Do you want to make me a return ? ” 
he asked in a half-laughing way, and 
he came quite close to me. 

“ Yes—if there is anything I can do,” 
I stammered a little nervously. 

“Lots of things ; you can sing to me, 
come now, that will be a very pretty way 
of expressing your gratitude,” and then 
I promised quite seriously that some day 
I would sing to him. 

When he was gone I sat down on the 
hearthrug and put my arms round 
Robinson Crusoe, and the dear thing 
laid his head against my shoulder. 

“ Robin, we must love each other very 
dearly,” I said to him, and he agreed to 
this in his dumb affectionate way. 

It grieved me to leave him alone, and 
I was half afraid that he would remon¬ 
strate at his solitude, but he had been 
well trained; for when I put down an old 
shawl by the fire and told him to lie 



there, he obeyed at once, and let me 
close the door on him without a dissen¬ 
tient whine. 

Cousin Mona gave an uneasy look as 
I entered, but she made no remark ; and 
Martha’s sniffs and tosses of her head 
were very ominous. 

I was dying to get back to Robinson 
Crusoe, but I should never have dared 
to hint this. Happily, Cousin Mona told 
me as we rose from the supper-table, 
that she would not be able to sit with me 
that evening, as Cousin Everard’s eyes 
were bad, and he wanted her to read to 
him. I hope she did not seethe relief in 
my face. 

As I passed through the hall I heard 
footsteps on the gravel path outside, and 
a feeling of curiosity made me open the 
door. I had a suspicion that Mr. Scott 
had already redeemed his promise of 
sending the rug, and I was right, but I 
grew hot as various packages were 
deposited at my feet. 

“ Surely you have made some mis¬ 
take,” I remonstrated, “all these things 
cannot be for me.” 

“They are for Miss Rufa Gordon, 
with Mr. Scott’s compliments,” returned 
the lad civilly. I knew him by sight; he 
worked up at “ The Thatched Hut.” 
“ Master said I was to offer to carry up 
the tin of biscuits, as it was heavy.” 

“ Oh, no, thank you, I can manage 
very well,” I returned hurriedly, for I 
was anxious to get rid of him, so I 
slipped a shilling into his hand, and 
wished him good-evening ; but he was 
right, the tin was heavy. I had to make 
two journeys upstairs before I could 
c invey my treasures out of the reach of 
Martha’s sharp eyes. 

Robinson Crusoe received me with a 
sharp bark of delight, which made me 
shut the door in a sudden agony of fear 
that he would be heard, but it was im¬ 
possible to restrain his raptures; he 
executed a solemn waltz round me on his 
hind legs, and then offered me his paw a 
dozen times with undiminished cordiality, 
and after that we inspected the different 
articles. 

There was a grey woolly mat, nearly 
new, an old shepherd’s plaid rug, and a 
handsome bronze drinking-trough and a 
curious-looking red earthenware dish 
that had a foreign look about it, which 
was evidently intended to hold his 
biscuits. Really Mr. Scott’s thought¬ 
fulness and generosity were almost 
overpowering. He had provided a stock 
of biscuits that would suffice for a 
month’s consumption, and he had 
actually not forgotten a capital brush and 
comb to bring Robin’s rough coat into 
order. It was the happiest evening I 
had yet passed at “ The Hermitage,” and 
as I sat with my new companion by my 
own little fireside, I forgot for the first 
time to envy Joyce. 

When we both grew sleepy I made 
Robin up a comfortable bed in a corner 
of my room, of which he took delighted 
possession, and I do not know which of 
us slept the sounder. 

I woke long before it was light with 
that delightful feeling that something 
pleasant had happened. And as soon as 
the first faint streaks of dawn made 
things visible, I rose on my pillow to 


COUSIN MONA. 

regard fondly the black breathing heap 
beside me. 

As it was Sunday I had made up my 
mind to give Robin a run before break¬ 
fast, so I rose early and was actually out 
of the house before Martha had lighted 
her kitchen fire, and we both came back 
well warmed by our exercise. 1 gave 
Robin his breakfast before I had mine, 
but I think I never felt so hungry in my 
life. When Cousin Mona commented 
on my colour and appetite, I heard 
Martha give one of her loudest sniffs. 
1 knew she had been watching us through 
the parlour window, for I distinctly saw 
her apron in the shadow of the Window 
curtain. 

She took her revenge on me in rather 
a spiteful way by neglecting to do up 
my fireplace. I knew that if I had 
remonstrated with her she would have 
retorted that no power on earth should 
compel her to go into that room as long 
as Robin was there, so I wisely held my 
peace, and the next morning I shamed 
her by laying my own fire and fetching 
coals. I continued to do this for some 
days without grumbling, until she came 
to a better frame of mind. Robin was 
left to his own devices that morning, but 
my fear of Martha made me lock the 
door and put the key in my pocket. I 
felt 1 should be able to attend to the 
service better if I knew he were safe. 

It was a fresh sunshiny day, and as 
we walked back to “ The Hermitage ” 1 
made up my mind that Robin and I would 
have a long country walk that afternoon. 
1 would take my Paradise Lost with me 
and sit down and read a little. 1 knew 
Cousin Mona always went to see a bed¬ 
ridden woman, so my Sunday afternoons 
were free, and Robin would have a 
solitary evening. 

I think I never enjoyed a walk more ; 
there was a softness in the air that made 
one forget that winter was near. 1 sat 
down on a sunny bench and read that 
wonderful description of the Garden of 
Eden, where the angels deigned to share 
the hospitality of man. 

As I walked home in the gathering 
dusk I thought of my dear Miss Jackson 
with unusual tenderness. I felt that I 
owed so much to her, for we can never be 
sufficiently grateful to those who sow 
good seed in our youthful hearts, and to 
whose fostering care we owe our dimin¬ 
ished faults and our increasing virtues. 

How nobly had Miss Jackson dis¬ 
charged her responsibilities with regard 
to two motherless girls, and how richly 
she deserved her reward. And then my 
thoughts travelled a little anxiously to 
Joyce. 

How was she spending her Sunday ? 
Would she remember all Aliss Jackson’s 
earnest admonitions to us on this subject ? 
I knew Cousin Sophy’s household was 
somewhat lax with regard to Sunday 
observance. Louise and Bee used to 
laugh and call us little Puritans, because 
we objected to secular music and novel 
reading. How often Aliss Jackson and 
I have talked over this. 

“ Aly dear Rufa,” she had said once 
in her earnest way, as we had sat to¬ 
gether in her little room, “there is one 
lesson that my life has taught me—a well- 
spent Sunday ensures a well-spent week. 
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Never be persuaded by companions who 
are less strict than your self that you 
are too scrupulous on this point; over¬ 
reverence is a safer fault than want of 
reverence, and I am sure when our last 
hour comes, that we shall not regret that 
we tried to serve God on His own special 
day instead of spending it on our own 
pleasure. I know people think me old- 
fashioned,” she went on, “ but some old 
fashions are better than new ones, and in 
my opinion this determined effort to 
secularise Sunday and bring it down to 
the level of other days, is one of the 
saddest aspects of these modern times.” 

“ But, Miss Jackson,” I had argued, 
rather feebly it must be owned, but one 
of Bee’s gibes was still ringing in my 
ears, “we are Christians, not Jews, and 
there is no need to be so strict and 
Puritanical. Does not St. Paul say, 

‘ Be not entangled again with the yoke 
of bondage.’ ” 

“True, but he applied those words in 
a different sense; still true freedom is 
not laxity ; there is no need to draw a 
hard-and-fast line for other people, we 
must only be careful to follow the leadings 
of our own conscience. To a Christian, 
to one who wishes to live the higher life, 
God’s day of rest and Christ’s Resurrec¬ 
tion day cannot be otherwise than holy.” 
And then she opened her Bible and 
pointed out a passage in Isaiah about 
the Sabbath. “ ‘ Not doing thine own 
ways, nor finding- thine own pleasure, 
nor speaking thine own words.’ Ah, 
dear child, do you see what the Bible 
teaches us ? Surely ‘ My holy day ’ 
applies to Sunday or Sabbath alike ; it 
is not our day to be spent as we like ; 
it is hallowed, set apart for rest, for 
devotion, for happy thoughts, for sweet 
interchange of duties to our fellow- 
creatures. Life is so hurried, so over¬ 
fill of work and anxieties, that without 
Sunday few of us would have leisure for 
the highest work of all.” 

I remember that I had repeated the 
substance of this conversation to Joyce 
before I slept that night, but she only 
listened with a puzzled expression on her 
pretty face. 

“ Miss Jackson is terribly old- 
fashioned, Rufa,” she said when 1 had 
finished. “ I am sure Cousin Sophy is a 
good woman, but she is not so dreadfully 
strict. She says young people must have 
their story books on Sunday and that all 
music is sacred.” 

“Especially the ‘Blue Danube 
Waltz,’ ” I returned sarcastically. “ I 
wonder at you, Joyce. I thought you 
were quite shocked when Charlie played 
them.” 

“And so I was, and Louie made him 
leave off; she said it was bad form, and 
that she would play some Alendelssohn 
instead.” 

“Still, even Louise-” And then I 

bit my tongue hard to keep the censo¬ 
rious words back. What was Louise’s 
novel-reading to me ? Had I any right 
to judge ? Example was better than 
precept. “We could not set our own 
standard too high.” How often my dear 
Aliss Jackson said that, but we must not 
expect other people to live up to it. 

(To be continued.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Would-be Traveller.— Apply to the office for 
foreign employment and registration of the Young 
Woman’s Christian Association, Regent Street 
and Mortimer Street, W. They have a home in 
Paris, 88, Faubourg St. Honore. Also write for 
advice to Miss Pryde, 152, Rue de la Pompe, 
Paris. There is a home for English governesses 
and servants in Paris at the “ G. F. S.” lodge, 
3 bis, Galilee; apply to the lady-superintendent. 
At Berlin, there is a temporary home for British 
and American governesses, Kieinbeeren Strases, 

22. Consult Miss Green (London Secretary), 

23, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court. Should 
you wish to go to Dresden, write for advice 
to Frau Hartow, Leherrinnen Heim, Cra¬ 
nach Strasse, 11. Lastly, a”. Vienna there 
is the Victoria Jubilee Home for British 
governesses. It you write to these en¬ 
closing a directed envelope, and procure 
foreign stamps to affix to each for the 
return letters of advice, you \\ill have a 
chance of finding what you require. 

Troublesome Daughter of “ G. O. PA— 

We by no means consider you “common¬ 
place ” judging from your nice letter, so do 
not be needlessly discouraged. We think 
that you might find occupation in many 
handicrafts—dairy-work, laundry, cookery, 
gardening, dress-cutting, etc., 
view to teaching them. If clever 
in arithmetic you might obtain 
work in some large shop as ac¬ 
countant or otherwise. The 
School Board for London has 
this year published a list of up¬ 
wards of 200 centres where girls 
may receive practical instruction 
in domestic economy, and of 
evening classes for a small fee 
held at the various institutes, 
and of training colleges for 
teachers. You can obtain the 
list and further information at 
the Technical Education Board, 

Spring Gardens, S.W. We also 
recommend you to read our 
articles on “ New Employments 
for Girls,” vol. xiii, numbers for 
Oct. 10, 18.91, Jan. 9, 1892, Feb. 

20 and March 5, the book treat¬ 
ing of the events and personages 
of the present century. 


Llandudno. —The rule j-ou name is not one that can 
be, nor is, enforced. When a confirmation is about 
to be held, go with the rest of those about to be 
catechised to the rector or vicar and go through 
the course with them. There is no difficulty in the 
matter, nor hindrance. Only do so very prayer¬ 
fully. 

R. B. A.—You must cither consult a medical man 
privately or go to a hospital for advice and suitable 
treatment. The Editor is not a doctor, and he is 
not acquainted with the complaint which you 
describe. At least, he knows that such a disease 
should not be trifled with. 


all with a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Impatient Inquirer. — No; cer¬ 
tainly you should not accept the 
very ignorant,or most impertinent 
“ old widower ” who dared to ask 
you to stay with him without any 
chaperon, nor any lady in his house, and he a 
mere acquaintance too ! 

A. L. and any other correspondents having toys, 
cards, books, provisions (of every kind), and old 
linen for dressing and bandages, would much benefit 
an excellent institution by sending them to the 
Shaftesbury Nursing and Convalescent Home, Bell- 
garth, Hendon, addressed to Mrs. Ernest Bell, 
Lady Superintendent. 

John Halifax. —1. Your most kind assurance of your 
great appreciation of our magazine deserves our 
best thanks. We think you would do well to pro¬ 
cure some nice illustrated book on natural history, 
and one on astronomy, such as our own illustrated 
Midnight Sky. We also recommend books of 
travels, such as some in Africa and America. 
Europe is well known to you by reading already; 
but if not read all you can.—2. If approved by your 
mother turn up your hair ; it is apt to soil the back 
of a dress if long. But there is no appeal against 
her wishes. You ought to please her in everything, 
as far as lies in your power. 

John Smith.—A s a matter of courtesy the daughter- 

in-law would call herself Mrs. John S-during 

the life of her mother-in-law. But were there a 
title and the eldest son lmd such a hereditary dis¬ 
tinction from his father, with its position and duties,' 
his wife would hold her full title, and the mother, of 
the new peer would be given her Christian name as 
a prefix to her former title, viz., “Anne, Lady So- 
and-So.” And so, likewise, on all legal documents 
and business letters, “ Mrs. Smith” (widow) should 
properly be styled, “ Mrs. Anne Smith, although 
no change were made on her visiting-card. But 
where no hereditary rank was in question, the little 
trifling precedence accorded by dropping-the hus¬ 
band’s Christian name is too paltry for dispute. Of 
course the old lady-mother would be handed down 
to any dinner before her daughter-in-law. 

Bookworm. —You had better get some books on 
natural history. We have The Home Naturalist; 
astronomy—our Midnight Sky, illustrated, is charm¬ 
ing—and some books of travels. 



IV. No direct answers can be sent by the Editor 
through the post. 

V. A T o more than two questions may be asked 
in one letter, which must be addressed to the Editor 
of The Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row , 
London, E.C. 

VI. No addresses of firms , tradesmen, or any other 
matter of the nature of an advertisement, will be 
inserted. 



Jessie Bole.— We thank you for sending us five of 
the prospectuses of your Home and Registry for 
Servants (Young Women’s Christian Association). 
“Morley Halls,” 316, Regent Street, W. Your 
tariff of prices for .board are very reasonable, and 
all } r our rules connected with admission appear 
good. We may name for the convenience of those 
who might be benefited, to address all letters to 
the Lady Superintendent of the Y. M. C. Home. 
All boxes to be sent to 11, Little Portland Street, W. 

B. S. B.—If you have been engaged to a respectable 
man for two 3’ears and a half, and you are twenty- 
four years of age, you have no right to “jilt ” him. 
If not approved by your parents on account of your 
somewhat delicate health, the engagement should 
. have been prevented in the first instance. A delay, 
with your affianced husband’s consent, is all that 
can be done now with honour. 

Country Girl. —Send your cards for the children in 
the Shaftesbury Nursing and Convalescent Home, 
Bellgarth, Hendon. 


‘ Nil Desperandum,” — Your poem has decided 
merit; the only flaw being in the third verse, first 
line. The beat should fall on the second foot and 
there is no marked emphasis on the word “ seekest,” 
and to make the line flow in proper cadence the word 
“seekest ” should be clipped into one syllable, and 
a word of two inserted before the last word in the 
line with the beat falling on the first sj-llable, 
viz. :— 

“ Seek’st thou some coast where wan waves 
?/«seen quiver.” 

As you ask for correction we give it. 

‘My Lady Waits.” —We'thank 
you for your gracious letter. 
In reference to the verses you 
should attend a little more to 
the fall of the beat or emphasis 
which should be exactly like 
that of each corresponding line. 
In the 4th verse, for instance, it 
falls on the second syllabic of 
the first word “Upon” (not 
“up-on”), but in verse 5 we 
find it on the first syllable “ Cas¬ 
tles.” Also in verse 4 there are 
seven feet in line 2 and only six 
in verse 5, and the first line in 
verse 7 does not run at all. It 
is prose. 

Anxious One. —The swelling of 
the body, hands and feet, 
accompanied by weak¬ 
ness of the heart, are 
symptoms too serious to 
be neglected. Consult a 
doctor, or get advice in 
a hospital. 

Ada and Others. — The 
idea prevalent amongst 
domestic servants that a society 
exists for giving rewards for 
faithful service in one family is 
erroneous in regard to its being 
of universal application. There 
are a few places, perhaps not 
more than three or four, where 
such a local-organisation exists. 
Of one in London we have 
already spoken. At Beverley, 
Yorkshire, there is another, and 
at each place the servant must 
be a native and the term of 
service spent in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Presentations have re¬ 
cently been made to thirty-one 
female servants who had lived 
continuously for upwards of 
seven years in one family, within 
eight miles of the Town .Hall. 
The bequest was originally made 
for this purpose by a printer and 
stationer of that town, a Mr. 
Matthew Turner. On the oc¬ 
casion of this last presentation 
one recipient had earned her 
reward three times previously, 
and two others received theirs 
for the second time. 

Daffodil. —Consult a hair-doctor. 
Our advice is—leave your eyelashes alone. 

Sirrom.— We are glad to encourage you in poetical 
composition. The little poems you have sent are 
very pretty. Thus it is worth while to point out a 
small oversight in that entitled “ Wiedersehn.” 
The last line in the first verse has nine feet. In 
the corresponding line of the next verse we find 
ten. If you wish to retain the tenth foot you must 
add one to the previous nine, thus— 

“ Auf Wiedersehn, Until we meet again.” 

In the third verse the first line needs a foot, and 
this could be done thus— 

“Auf Wiedersehn, Ah, me, the time is dreary ! ” 

In the forth verse a foot also runs short, viz., 

“ Auf Wiedersehn—Yes, my love spoke truly.” 

would be correct were you to substitute “Glad 
thought ” for “ Yes.” 

T. B.—At the dental hospitals false teeth arc, we 
believe, supplied to the poor. Write to the National 
Dental Hospital, 149, Great Portland Street, W. 
Either write, or inquire at the hospital on any day 
between the hours of 9 and 11 a.m. There is also 
the Dental Hospital of London, Leicester Square. 

A Shop-Girl. —A little exercise, either, morning or 
evening, at home, with a skipping-rope, would do 
3'O.u much good. Of course 3 r ou should not get 
overheated before going out into the severe^ cold 
outer air. Use a little fresh lard or mutton-fat 
,(“ rendered,” of course) to heal your chapped hands 
and arms at night. Rub it in well, and pull on 
long gloves (kid or chamois leather) with the centre 
of the palms cut out. They should be large and 
loose-fitting. 
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THE BROOK. 

Glad little brook, that through the woodland glidest, 
Here let me pause and contemplate thy course ; 
Clear flow thy waters from their crystal source, 
And in perennial quiet thou abidest. 


When stones obstruct thy way, thou sweetly chidest, 
But never brawlest till thy voice be hoarse ; 

But rippling round, without or noise or force, 
Thou farest on, till from the eye thou hidest. 

Meet emblem thou of Wisdom thus she, too, 

Loves neither noise, nor strife, nor vain display; 
But rather lists, aloof from vulgar view, 

To steal through life her calm and peaceful way; 
Like thee, with bosom pure and face serene, 

Till, lost below, she reach her rest unseen. 

J. D. H. 


THE GIRL’S OUTLOOK: OR, WHAT IS 
THERE TO TALK ABOUT? 


By JAMES and NANETTE MASON. 


PART VIII. 

The three friends stood in Mrs. Malcolm’s 
garden and looked down on the village, and all 
the apple-trees were in bloom—it was a great 
apple-growing country where they lived—and 
the sun shone bright, and everything looked 
gay. And Kate, and Jessie, and Nellie felt 
happy at living in such a beautiful world. 

“There goes the cuckoo,” said Jessie. 
“Now, bird,” added she, “in how many 
years is it to be ? One, two, three,” and on 
she counted up to forty-seven. Then she 
shook her head and exclaimed, “ Oh, prophet 
of evil, I’ll listen to you no more.” 

“ What an inconsistent character you are, 
Jessie,” remarked Kate. “You never miss 
an opportunity of running down superstition, 
and I have heard you say that of all phases of 
superstition, fortune-telling struck you as the 
stupidest; and yet here you are trying to get 
your future read by a bird.” 

“ Well,” said Jessie with a laugh, “is not 
character a bundle of inconsistencies ? Besides, 
I only did it for the fun of the thing.” 

“And a half desire,” observed Kate, “ that 
if the bird gave a short answer, it might prove 
true. Isn’t that so ? ” 

“I am not going to say,” said Jessie, 
“ whether that be so or no.” 

“ In appealing to the cuckoo just now,” 
Nellie remarked, “you were wrong. It is 
only supposed to tell how many years are to 
elapse before one gets married if the question 
is put on hearing it ior the first time in spring. 
And you have heard it often before to-day.” 

“I did not know about the marrying busi¬ 
ness,” said Kate. “Long ago, when we 
heard the cuckoo for the first time, we used to 
turn the money in our pocket and wish. We 
held, that if within the bounds of reason, the 
wish was sure to be fulfilled.” 

* * * * 

“ These old fancies,” observed Jessie, 
growing matter-of-fact as they sat down in the 
shade, “ are dying out, killed by the utilitarian 
lessons of the board-schools.” 

“ Your own example to the contrary,” said 
Kate. 


“ I came upon an instructive case of for¬ 
tune-telling a few days ago,” said Nellie. 
“ It was that of a dressmaker who was charged 
at one of the London police-courts with pre¬ 
tending to reveal the future.” 

“ And how did she do it,” asked Kate, “ by 
reading the hand, or drawing inferences from 
tea-leaves, or how ? ” 

“ By cards was her method. The fortunes 
she told were all good. The fair girls were 
told about dark young men, and the dark girls 
were promised fair husbands. Some were to 
go abroad and cross the sea, but without 
exception they were to come into a lot of 
money and property.” 

“ I guess,” remarked Kate, “ that to obtain 
the necessary luck, they had to ‘cross the loof’ 
of the fortune-teller with silver.” 

“ Yes, but the charge was not much. It 
was only sixpence. At that figure she had 
plenty of custom. One of the witnesses 
against her told that going to see the witch 
was like paying a visit to a fashionable con¬ 
sulting physician. There were five young 
women in the room before her, and she had to 
wait an hour for an interview.” 

“Is there not a heavy penalty against 
fortune-telling ? ” Jessie asked. 

“ Three months’ hard labour under the 
Vagrant Act,” answered Nellie, “and hard 
labour well deserved too. It is a very bad sort 
of offence—imposing on the credulity of a silly 
lot of girls.” 

* * * * 

“ You said something a minute or two ago, 
Jessie, about board-schools,” remarked Kate. 
“ What a blessing these are to the poor! ” 

“I w r as thinking about that the other day,” 
replied Jessie, “ when I read the evidence 
about an adventure school that was given in 
a case before one of the courts in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London.” 

“ What was it ? ” asked Kate. 

“A woman was summoned for neglecting 
to send her daughter, twelve years of age, to 
school. She pleaded that she had been 
sending the child to an efficient school, but 
one of the school attendance officers informed 
the Bench that the schoolmaster of the so- 


called efficient school was only eighteen years 
of age, and ‘ not fit to teach a baby.’ ” 

“ And was that so ? ” said Kate. 

“ The schoolmaster was called, and on 
stepping into the witness-box was examined 
by the magistrate as to his qualifications. He 
professed to know eveiything, having ‘ passed 
the sixth standard in one of the neighbouring 
board-schools,’ but he could not say whether 
three-fourths or six-eighths was the greater 
without working it out on a slate, and gave as 
an answer that a third and a half of a third of 
fourpence was a farthing.” 

“And what did the Bench say?” Kate 
inquired. 

“They decided that the child was not 
attending a proper school, and imposed a fine 
on the mother.” 

“It is amazing,” said Nellie, “that people 
can be found sacrificing the interests of their 
little ones by sending them to ignorant school¬ 
masters when a superior education is provided 
for them at the public expense.” 

* * * * 

“ Never be surprised at anything,” said 
Kate. “ I find that in our own village there 
are mothers who think their daughters can 
become accomplished players on the piano by 
taking lessons at twopence-halfpenny a lesson 
—each lesson lasting for an hour.” 

“ That is cheaper than London,” remarked 
Jessie. “ I saw a lady of South London 
advertising in one of the daily papers that she 
taught the pianoforte and gave two lessons for 
ninepence.” 

* * * * 

“ Speaking of music,” said Kate, “ re¬ 
minds me that I have been reading an inter¬ 
esting sketch of the life of Mrs. F. A. Bridge, 
who died in the close of last March.” 

“ Bridge ? Bridge ? who was she ? ” asked 
Jessie. 

“ She was better known by her maiden 
name of Miss Elizabeth Stirling.” 

“ Oh, 1 know now,” said Jessie. “ She 
was a fine organ player and the composer of 
some charming part songs.” 

“And organ compositions, and songs, and 
duets as well,” added Kate. 

“ Was she old when she died ? ” Jessie 
inquired. 

“Yes, pretty old. .She was in her seventy- 
sixth year. She had been an organist all her 
days. Her first public performance was given 
when she was only eighteen years of age.” 

“ And I have heard,” said Nellie, “ that 
she was such a good ‘ timist,’ not only in 
music but in the business of life, that during 
all that long time she was only known to be 
late on three occasions, and then through no 
fault of her own. Do you know if it be true 
that she once competed for the degree of 
Doctor of Music at Oxford, and passed, but 
could not be awarded the degree because she 
was a lady ? ” 

“ That is so,” replied Kate. “ Her exercise 
was passed by the examiners. She had sent 
it in under a nom de plume, as they usually do 
in such cases, and on opening the envelope 
the examiners found the name * E. Stirling ’ 
and the address. The letter telling of her 
success was therefore directed to E. Stirling, 
Esq., and she was told she would require a 
gown and cap. She replied that she would 
have both ready for the performance. But 
then came the awkward part. She was asked 
to give her full name, and there was no 
alternative but to sign ‘Elizabeth Stirling.’ ” 

“And that I suppose,” said Jessie, “put 
an end to her chance.” 

“ It did. She received an answer by return 
saying that the examiners regretted that the 
University had no power to confer a doctor’s 
degree on a lady.” 

“ She was a great admirer, I understand, 
of John Sebastian Bach,” said Nellie. 

“Yes. She belonged to those who believe, 
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to quote Schumann’s words, that music owes 
almost as great a debt to Bach as a religion 
owes to its founder. She was one of the 
first, if not the first, to play his great pedal 
fugues in this country. Almost all her pro¬ 
grammes indeed contained a pedal fugue by 
Bach.” 

“ What differences there are in taste,” ob¬ 
served Nellie. “ I am inclined to side with an 
opinion held at one period of his life by the 
late Sir George Macfarran, that a liking for 
Bach’s music is an acquired taste.” 

* * * 

“ By the way,” said Kate turning to 
Jessie, who for some time has been trying to 
solve the problem of how to make amateur 
egg-farming pay, “what does your poultry¬ 
keeping Highness say to an egg worth a 
hundred and eighty guineas ? ” 

“ Nonsense ! ” answered Jessie ; “ there 
never was an egg worth as much as that.” 

“But it is a fact,” said Kate. “ One was 
sold at that figure a few weeks ago at a sale 
in London: it was bought for a private 
museum in the neighbourhood of Regent’s 
Park.” 

“Then I am sure,” remarked Jessie, “it 
was not one of the barn-yard sort. The eggs 
of Bramahs and Dorkings have not made their 
way to museums yet.” 

“It was an egg,” said Kate, “ of a bird 
called the great auk.” 

“Well,” observed Nellie, “ it went cheap 
at a hundred and eighty guineas. I have read 
of the eggs of the great auk fetching as 
much as two hundred and sixty and three 
hundred guineas. ’ ’ 

“ How are they so dear ? ” asked Jessie. 

“ Because the bird is believed to be extinct,” 
replied Kate. “As there are no more eggs 
to be laid up goes the price. There is no 
authentic record of a great auk having been 
taken or even seen alive for the last half cen¬ 
tury. Even its odd bones are now precious.” 

“ The eggs are so valuable,” said Nellie, 

that ingenious attempts have been made to 
forge copies of them. The Rev. J. G. Wood 
tells in his natural history, about several ap¬ 
parently genuine auks’ eggs being offered at 
a low price, but they turned out to be nothing 
more than forgeries admirably manufactured.” 

“For all practical purposes,” remarked 
Kate, “ they were perhaps just as good as the 
true eggs.” 

“ What like was the bird ? ” Jessie in¬ 
quired. 

“It was not handsome,” answered Kate, 
“ neither was it graceful in its movements on 
land, but it was the bird to swim when it got 
into the water. It measured about three feet 
in length, and had a large bill, but its wings 
were so small as to be useless for flying. 
They served, however, as powerful swimming 
organs.” 

“ And its colour ?” said Jessie. 

“ It was a symphony in black and white. 
The upper surface was black, and the whole of 
the under surface was white.” 

“ And the egg ? ” said Jessie. 

“ The egg was about five inches long and 
three in its greatest breadth.” 

“The skins are as valuable as the eggs,” 
observed Nellie. “ There are only about 
eighty known skins, and only twenty-four of 
these are in Great Britain. Ten are in 
museums and fourteen in private hands.” 

“ A skin,” said Kate, “ was offered at the 
sale where they sold the egg. It was believed 
to have come either from the Orkneys or from 
the coast of Iceland, and was guaranteed 
genuine to a feather.” 

“ Was it sold ? ” asked Jessie. 

“No. The bidding rose to three hundred 
and fifty guineas, but as that was under the 
reserve price the specimen did not change 
hands.” 

“ No wonder the bird is extinct,” said 


Jessie. “ What bird would have the heart to 
live who knew that mankind were eager for 
his skin, to the tune of anything like three 
hundred and fifty guineas ? ” 

* * * * 

“ I have been reading about something quite 
as dear,” said Jessie, “ and much more in¬ 
teresting than rare birds’ skins—and that is 
lace.” 

“A subject much more to a young lady’s 
liking,” observed Kate. 

“I have been greatly struck,” continued 
Jessie, “ with the amount of labour and eye¬ 
sight expended in the manufacture of hand¬ 
made lace. There was a specimen of Irish 
•lace exhibited at a sale of Irish work in London 
a few weeks ago. It was a flounce of the very 
finest needlepoint, three yards long by eighteen 
inches deep, and the making of it occupied 
eight workers for whole twelve months.” 

“ What a price must have been put upon 
it! ” exclaimed Nellie. 

“Well,” said Jessie, “ allowing the very 
moderate* wage of ten shillings a week to each 
worker, the cost of production was over two 
hundred pounds.” 

“ Dear me ! ” said Kate ; “ that is not out 
of the way for lace. The most costly of all 
lace is point d’Alenfon, and a wedding-order 
for it sometimes amounts to six thousand 
pounds.” 

“That seems like waste,” Nellie remarked. 
“ You can get an imitation of hand-made lace 
for a fraction of the cost of the real thing, and 
unless you examine it very closely, it is every 
bit as good.” 

“But it is not the real thing,” answered 
Kate; “and to have the real thing is a 
pleasure worth paying for.” 

*• *' * * 

“ Talking of something to wear,” said Nellie, 
“reminds me of a funny story that Maggie 
McBride, who was here last summer, sent me 
the other day from Glasgow. It appears that 
some mill-girl workers there have been greatly 
exercised in mind about a change in dress on 
the part of a considerable section of their 
neighbours.” 

“ And what was the change ? ” asked Kate. 

“ It was a change from shawls to hats. The 
girls employed in the factories and mills in 
Glasgow usually wear shawls over their heads 
when going to and from their work.” 

“Just as I have seen them in Manchester,” 
said Jessie. 

“Recently, however,” continued Nellie, “a 
number of girls engaged in some lace-curtain 
mills took it into their heads to discard the 
bonnets and substitute hats. It was a serious 
innovation, and the other factory-girls in the 
locality resented it.” 

“And did they get up a demonstration on 
Glasgow Green against the new-fangled no¬ 
tion ? ” Kate inquired. 

“Not they. They took the law into their 
own hands, and mobbed those wearing hats. 
The girls with hats had to be rescued by the 
police. And on the following evening the 
mobbing was renewed, over a thousand girls, 
it was calculated, being present on the occa¬ 
sion, and so obstreperous were the assailants 
that several of them were arrested.” 

“ And were they punished ? ” asked Kate. 

“ Yes, three of them were fined half a 
guinea each, with the alternative of a week in 
jail.” 

“ I wonder,” said Jessie, “ whether the hats 
will ultimately be given up, or whether, like 
new fashions in general, the innovation will 
finally triumph.” 

“ Maggie McBride’s verdict,” remarked 
Nellie, “is in favour of the triumph of the 
hats. Opposition,” she says, “ will but hasten 
the event, for the spirit of contradiction is 
strong in woman.” 

* * * * 

“This is not the first time,” said Kate, 


“ that there has been rioting on account ot 
objectionable head-wear. I was reading the 
other day about the extraordinary steeple-caps 
that were all the rage in Edward IV.’s reign. 
A famous monk of the time attacked the 
fashion with such zeal and resolution, that he 
won over the million to his way of thinking. 
The steeple-cap lay for a time under a sort of 
persecution, and whenever it appeared in 
public it was pelted down by the rabble, who 
flung stones at whoever wore it.” 

“ Then opposition killed the fashion,” re¬ 
marked Jessie. 

“Not likely. When the monk was issuing 
his thunders against it, the high head-dress 
slunk into a corner, but the holy man left the 
country, and he had not been away many 
months when it began to appear again. A 
historian of the period says, that the women, 
like snails in a fright, drew in their horns, but 
they shot them out again as soon as the danger 
was over.” 

* * * * 

“ Women and fashion unite to make an 
entertaining history,” said Nellie. “ Have 
either of you ever taken any interest in the 
subject of smoking as a fashionable practice 
for ladies ? ” 

“No,” answered Jessie, making a grimace. 
“ Oh, the horrid practice ! ” 

“ My answer is yes,” said Kate. 

“ I am greatly surprised,” observed Jessie, 
“ to hear you say that. It shocked me to read 
about Nicaragua this morning, that almost 
every woman there has a large cigar in her 
mouth.” 

“ So I understand,” said Kate. “ They do 
not smoke cigarettes there, like so many 
women of Southern America, but always 
cigars, and the women smoke more than the 
men.” 

“ It seems to be a common practice in many 
parts of the world,” Nellie remarked. “ Women 
smoke in Spain, and Italy and Germany, and 
I saw a letter last week from Mrs. Ross, the 
wife of a well-known missionary, in which she 
told how almost all the Kaffir women smoked, 
and, as a general rule, carried about with them 
a brightlv-beaded smoking-bag, hung round 
the neck or round the waist by a string of 
beads.” 

“ It may go down elsewhere,” said Jessie 
with emphasis, “ but in this country a woman 
who smokes is hardly looked upon as fit com¬ 
pany for staid, respectable folk.” 

“ And yet,” remarked Kate, “ when tobacco 
was first introduced into England, not a few 
of our fair dames indulged in the weed. I 
have seen a portrait of a fashionable beauty, 
painted about 1650, in which she is shown 
enjoying the solace of her pipe, whilst she 
holds a tobacco-box in her hand.” 

“ But what was, and what is,” said Jessie, 
“ are two things.” 

* * He * 

“ Now we must be going,” said Nellie to 
Jessie. And as she drew on her gloves Nellie 
added, “There is the cuckoo again.” 

“ I am out of taste with it,” said Jessie, 
“after its long-winded nonsense.” 

“ When you heard it for the first time this 
year, were you walking or standing ? ” asked 
Nellie. 

“ Walking,” replied Jessie. 

“ Then you may well be in good spirits, for 
that is good luck. And from which side did 
the sound come ? ” 

“ I forget. Oh, I remember now, from the 
right.” 

“Then you may be in still better spirits. 
If the sound comes from the left, ill-luck is 
before you, but if from the right you will be 
prosperous, or, as they say down in the village, 

‘ you will go vore in the world.’ ” 

And so Jessie was consoled. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR PUZZLE POEM: “ SEAMSTRESS.” 
SOLUTION. 


MY LADYS Seamstress. 

THEDA* R -long MY fingers STIFF 

1 U* ED 2* tit CHs-zw-E at and FAST 
BUT NY EIOW T HO* DA* R pastk 
SO on- W-i TH stitching THAT IS IF 
HERLADY ships 2 B -c-on tent 

2 NO knot MY NV iron men T. 

BUT IF SHE* fought ME OU to ULDSHE 

I MEANHER lady ship IM*URE 
DO nought MY PA-zVz-Sand WO* 2 cURE 
and COULD BOTH show ASYMpath Y 
IT h-z>z-K SO FOR I 07 Z-C-E DIDS cent 

ILH at E 2 HER NV iron men T. 

A th 

So-07z-IS tit CHjATS hem high-T Wear 

A 

A gorgeous ball dress awl 4 show 
an 

SHE crav/tf ES AB SENT L-over-l Trow 

A 

And sum times MY POOR cup boards bar E 

SHE lo\ng-vIs HE TH in-D-iS C-<w-TENT 
SO ILL p -raised MY NV iron men T. 


MY LADY’S SEAMSTRESS. 

The days are long, my fingers stiff, 

I used to stitch so neat and fast; 

But any how those days are past— 

.So, on with stitching—that is if 
Her ladyship’s to be content 
To know not my environment. 

But, if she sought me out, could she 
(I mean her ladyship, I’m sure) 

Do aught my pains and woes to cure ? 
And could both show a sympathy ? 

I think so, for I once did scent 
Her hate to her environment. 

So on I stitch that she might wear 
A gorgeous ball dress, all for show. 
She craves an absent love I trow, 

And sometimes my poor cupboard’s bare. 
She languisheth in discontent, 

So I’ll praise my environment. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 

Ten Shillings Each. 

Lydia Belling, Wribbenhall, Bewdley. 

Edith M. Bryant, Forthampton, Tewkesbury. 
A. A. Campbell, Broombark, Cambridge 
Drive, Glasgow. 

Alice H. Chater, Elmdon, Essex. 

Blanche M. Cooke, 4, Clarendon Road, Jersey. 
Gladys Dunderdale, Woodsome, Cecil Road, 
Boscombc, Bournemouth. 

Mrs. Hopewell, r, Conging Street, Horncastle. 
Edith Howard, 29, Beaconsfield Villa, 
Brighton. 

J. Hunt, 37, Beaufort Road, Birmingham. 
Eleanor M. Shaw, Southend Ilouse, Loddon, 
Norfolk. 

Mrs. Warren, The Ferns, Stoke-by-Clare, 
Suffolk. 

Special Mention. 

Julia A. Hennan. (Equal with above). 

Very Highly Commended. 

Margaret Archdale, Francis G. Archer, 
E. Ashworth, Margaret Baldwin, Evelyn 
Bayley, Murray J. Bell, Rev. S. Bell, Evelyn 
M. Blott, Mary Bolingbroke, Mary E. Broad- 
bent, A. W. Browne, Jane L. Campbell, J. 
Cappie, M. E. Carline, Edith Carpenter, Edith 
Cartwright, John Chambers, L. H. Clark, F. 
M. Coley, Elizabeth A. Collins, James Day, 
Nellie Eachus, A. E. Edmonds, Clara Finch, 
Madge Gray, Arthur T. Green, Florence 
Hayward, S. R. C. Hemphill, Alice Blolloway, 
Lilian Holloway, Anna I. Hood, M. Hooppcll, 
Jeanie A. Hunter, Ada L. Jacobs, Margaret 
Jaques, Mabel I. Lewis, Ada K. Lingwood, 
Frances S. Longland, Ada L. McCready, 
Lilian Masters, J. Mastin, E. C. Mather, Lily 
Morley, Alice Neale, Margaret G. Oliver, 
Frances Parks, Ellen M. Price, Henry J. 
Price, F. E. Prideaux, H. G. Robson, Ernest 
Shawe, M. M. Skrine, Mrs. H. Smith, 


Beatrice Sprague, Blilda M. Stainer, May D. 
Stephens, Annie Swan, Mrs. Walton, R. B. 
Wates, George E. West, John R. Whyberd, 
Violet Williamson, Mary Woodcock, Cyril 
Young. 

Highly Commended. 

Charles G. Box, Annie Bunting, Annie 
Edwards, Eleanor Fawckner, Florence Graves, 
Wm. Hughes, M. Innocent, Mrs. R. Mason, 
Clara Morgan, Susie Morrison, Grace S. Oakes, 
II. F. Richards, Bertha Riches, A. C. Sharp, 
Grace Simpson, Wm. Smith, Arthur B. 
Sowdon, F. A. Stuart-Barker, Florence 
Whitlock, Sophie Yeo. 

G. C. Pile (for penmanship). 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

In the title, Seamstress and Dressmaker 
are both permissible. “ Sewing Maid ” and 
“Lady’s Maid ” could not be allowed, as the 
verses clearly indicate that the speaker was 
unknown to “ her ladyship.” Many solvers 
give “My Lady’s Dress,” or “My Lady’s 
Ball Dress,” as the title, but both are ob¬ 
viously wrong; the subject of the poem, as 
well as of the title picture, being the worker, 
not the work. 

In the last verse the descriptions of the ball 
dress cover a large range of adjectives. 
“Gorgeous,” “flaunting,” “ spreading,” and 
so many others are almost equally appropriate 
that we have allowed a considerable amount 
of licence at this point, admitting even the 
favourite “peacock.” This ruling, necessary 
as it seemed in common fairness, greatly in¬ 
creased our difficulties, nearly eighty solutions 
being practically correct. To eliminate the 
prize papers we had to go minutely into the 
minor points of punctuation, etc., and though 
twelve were eventually found to be better than 


any others, we could not discriminate between 
them sufficiently to award first and second 
prizes. There is no “ honourable mention ” 
list, for it would have included about two 
hundred names, and space for them could not 
be found. 

A common mistake was “ notice ” (no ties), 
for “ know not ” in line 6. Surely the reading 
is not in harmony with the sense of the verse 
—notwithstanding the argument of a facetious 
competitor to the contrary. In line 7 “ would ” 
was often substituted for “ could,” solvers 
failing to convert the 2 into “ to,” according 
to time-honoured custom, and also ignoring 
the fraction altogether. In line 15 there was 
a superfluous i to which a large number of 
solvers call attention, one suggesting that two 
small i’s may be supposed to make one big 
one. Anxious as we naturally are to find a 
defence for the mistake, we are not sufficiently 
delighted with this one to adopt it. 

In line 17 “long wisheth ” and “ wisheth 
long ” were not uncommonly found in place of 
the right word, and there all difficulty ends. 

As to the spelling, “ Seamstress ” is much 
to be preferred to “ Sempstress,” and “ aught ” 
to “ ought.” Indeed, in some dictionaries 
both forms are not to be found. 

An unusually interesting batch of letters 
calls for some remark. One competitor (C. 
E. L.) has sent in solutions unsuccessfully for 
a long time. Her fate is that of a great 
number, though we do not think many can 
boast of quite so much perseverance. Let her 
keep on trying; the reward is almost sure to 
come. 

"We may again say that solvers are not 
required to send in key solutions, though ex¬ 
planations of doubtful readings are desirable. 

If J. C. had sent his most ingenious defence 
of acre in a recent puzzle we should have been 
greatly obliged to him. We doubt if any 
other solver obtained the reading in the same 
way. 
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There is no doubt about the popularity of the 
blouse. From the highest to the lowest every¬ 
one seems to wear it, and it is wonderful 
what numerous forms it can take. The 
weather has been rather too hot for the 
velveteen blouse of the winter to continue 
popular, but there seems instead of it a great 
liking for a skirt of this material; and the 
bodice is of silk or crepe , more in accord 
with the warmer season. I have before spoken 
of the wonderfully beautiful colours in which 
it is now produced, the pale hues for even¬ 
ing wear being very remarkable in tone and 
texture. The best colours are the blues, 
reds, and yellows, and those who make a 
change in their apparel in the evening need 
not want for a material, either to make new 
bodices, or to alter old ones. The wide box- 
pleat in the centre of the front is as much 
worn as ever; while the new lace collarettes 
of muslin-batiste, or grass-muslin, and lace 
either in white or cream-colour are universally 
used, and seem to look pretty with everything, 


whether blouses or the bodices of dresses. 
The deep cuffs which can be found to ac¬ 
company them are very becoming, and make 
the trimming of any plain gown. They can 
be bought in sets, and fit over the shoulders 
and round the neck, with a neck-band ; and 
either fit plainly or full in soft-looking folds. 

The prettiest and most helpful additions 
to our summer dresses, however, are the 
fichus of fine spotted net or muslin, with 
frills to match, or made of lace over colour. 
These are less likely to spoil than those of 
chiffon , and will answer quite as well for those 
who have only a limited amount to spend on 
dress. There is a new accordion-pleated 
chiffon just come out, which is called “ un- 
crushable,” and which makes up into frills, 
neckbands and bows, and seems to wear pretty 
well. All kinds of lace fronts, to wear under 
the open jackets, can be purchased, as well 
as plainer ones of batiste , muslin, silk and 
crtpon. Even holland and a new stiff kind 
of canvas are used for them ; and they are so 


moderate in price, that if we do not choose to 
make them we can purchase them without 
feeling extravagant. 

Very delicate and pretty in their colourings 
are the chene figured silks, which are used so 
much for sleeves of gowns, and for whole 
blouses, the sleeves being immensely full. 
Some that I have seen in the Park may be 
called quite absurd in their size, one style of 
sleeve being made that stands up at least 
three inches above the shoulder, in a kind of 
wing attachment, which looks more funny 
than pretty. Some very full “Bishops’ 
sleeves ” are also seen, such as those illus¬ 
trated in the sketch of a bodice of chene silk ; 
and on the fold-over bodice of the seated 
figure, a pair of “ Bishops’ sleeves ” will be 
seen, of striped black and white silk—a very 
favourite material for sleeves and blouses. 
The bodice is of black satin, or of cripon , 
as may be preferred. The standing figure 
wears a bodice of blue chene silk with sleeves 
of black satin; the bodice and the tops of 
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the sleeves being trimmed with jet passemen¬ 
terie, laid on in corselet shape. The skirt is 
of black crSpoil, but I find that many women 
of all ages are wearing skirts of black satin, 
figured black silks, or of velveteen, as I have 
before described. Black meiue is another 
material that has also come to the fore 
lately, and these materials are not only a 
change from the inevitable crSpon, but are 
also more useful and longer wearing. 

The illustration of “ A Cloth Cape” shows 
the method of putting on bands of braid 
stitched on both sides, giving a wider effect 
than usual to braiding. This, on cloth, makes 
it very handsome, and these small capes are 
very popular indeed this season, especially 
amongst those who have to consider the useful 
side of dress. The sketch of the tailor-made 
jacket shows that there is but little change in 
the shape of this garment, and that the skirt 
and jacket form quite as much the uniform 
of English women as it ever was. The 
waistcoat is of coffee-coloured lace ; the points 
of the lace meeting down the front. The 
collarette worn is of black satin ribbon, with 
a wide bow at the back, the satin being wide 
enough to form folds of itself round the 
front. 

Tailor-made gowns are just now matters of 
great interest, and they present several quite 
novel features. To begin with, they are very 
often lined with coloured silks ; for instance, a 
gown of tan colour will have the skirt and 
jacket lined with a pale blue shot silk, and 
with the skirt will be worn a blue silk blouse 
of the same shade, made rather simply with 
two box pleats at the back and three perhaps 


in front, a folded collar and two rosettes on it. 
The seams of the skirt are all strapped, but 
the width is by no means excessive, and the 
length is only enough to touch the floor. The 
jacket shows its age by the arrangement of its 
seams, for there has been a change in the 
fashion of these this year, and the newest ones 
are made with no seam in the centre of the 
back, and the side seams are very much curved, 
and are sometimes very oddly finished off, the 
usual lines being quite disregarded. The 
skirt is always stiffened with tailors’ canvas, 
and so is the jacket where it undulates at the 
back, but the fulness of the new jackets is not 
so great as last year. 

The hats of the last-named illustration show 
a pretty rough straw, of sailor shape ; the 
colour being yellow, and the bows and 
trimmings of black satin and chiffon. The 
new kind of chiffon might be used for these. It 
should be noticed that all veils are now worn 
over the edge of the hat, even though the hat 
be a large one. The prettiest white veils of 
the season are those of Brussels net; but they 
are said to be rather trying to the sight. 

The illustration of the figure in the small 
crepon cape shows the best style of cape worn 
this year, and the most graceful one as well. 
It is just long enough to show the sash-bow at 
the back, and the round of the waist; the 
ruching at the neck is of chiffon , with black 
roses and bows of satin ribbon. 

The new woven jerseys that were introduced 
last year, but were then rather expensive, have 
now been reduced, and brought within the 
range of smaller purses. They are made in all 
colours, as well as in black and white, in all, 


eleven varieties of colour are supplied. The 
sleeves have the fashionable full-puffed tops, 
and they fit remarkably well; and the fasten¬ 
ing is at the seams of both shoulders, which 
ensures a perfect lit in the bodice part. They 
are very pretty for girls who play golf or 
tennis ; who row or cycle ; and are elastic and 
warm. I hear that stockings to match the 
jersey, or blouse, are now always worn by the 
best-dressed players at golf or tennis. 

The godet skirt remains in fashion, but I do 
not find that in England we run to the same 
extremes as in France in the size of our skirts, 
and certainly, if they be made extra wide, they 
do not look in any way extreme in the Park. 
They are lined with “ tailors’ canvas ” all 
round the hem, and the back breadths arc 
lined all the way up. In some skirts that I 
have seen, tapes have been sewn on at the 
back, to hold the godet pleats in place; but 
I cannot say that the effect has been good, and 
the back of the skirt seems to set stiffly, and 
without grace. In tailor-made gowns the 
godet effect is less sought after; and the skirts 
are simple, but well cut. Smooth-faced cloth 
seems to be preferred to anything else this 
year, and it is often made up in two colours, 
or two shades of one colour. Green and 
brown, for instance, or two shades of blue, 
fawn, or brown are all to be seen, and look 
effective. For white dresses, I notice that 
white serges and cloths are used; and drill 
and picqne" are both seen. Appliqned and 
stamped-out designs are applied in great 
profusion to cloth gowns, and the stamped-out 
cloth is lined with a colour, and very often 
sequin trimming is added to it. Indeed, sequins 
are much used, as fronts to blouses and waist¬ 
coats, and the yokes and sleeves of bodices. 

Our paper pattern for the month is that of 
one of the new corselet-trimmed bodices, and 
our illustration shows how the trimmings are 
put on, so as to appear like a true corselet. 
The collar is decorated with two rosettes, and 
from each one falls a gathered end of lace. 
The bodice is a simple one, and can be 
managed by the dressmaker at home. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., 
thirty-six inches round the chest, with no turn¬ 
ings allowed, and only one size is prepared 
for sale. They may be had of “The Lady 
Dressmaker,” care of Mr. W. Isacke, 211, 
Edgware Road, W., price is. each; if tacked 
in place, 6d. extra. The addresses should be 
fully given. Postal notes should be crossed. 
Patterns already issued may always be ob¬ 
tained, and when once sent out cannot be 
exchanged. 



FULL BODICE. 

(Paper pattern .) 
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CHAPTER X. 


ETTY STA- 
PLETON 
had so of¬ 
ten stayed 
with her 
brother 
and his 
wife at 
Oa kwood, 
that she 


Torrance had taken some pains to throw 
himself in Hetty’s way. He knew that 
her fortune was inferior to Miss Mount- 
ford’s, but it was considerable and in her 
own hands, whilst Kathleen was not 
nearly of age. He never dreamed that 
a girl, with no pretentions to beauty, 
would refuse him, though Hetty’s 
manner was sufficiently distant to dis- 


w a s re¬ 
garded by 
Hollingsby 
folk almost as be¬ 
longing to the 
family circle 
there. She and 
an unmarried 
brother, consider¬ 
ably older than herself, had a home 
together in town, but went their several 
ways in an independent fashion, and if 
their opinions of persons and things did 
not always accord, they agreed to differ. 

1 hough only twenty-five, Hetty was 
the friend and chosen adviser of quite 
a crowd of girls, who went to her with 
their troubles and difficulties, for comfort 
and guidance. If the troubles were 
real, who so sympathetic as Hetty ? If 
imaginary or self-made, no one could 
be more sternly straightforward in ad¬ 
ministering the needed reproof, or more 
forcible in pointing out unthankfulness 
for undeserved blessings, and the wisdom 
of self-examination and confession of 
wrong-doing. 

Naturally, Hetty was not always 
successful in her endeavours to benefit 
other girls. Like her elders, she found, 
often enough, that her advice was only 
valued and followed when it fell in with 
the wishes of those who asked it. That 
many who bemoaned their lot and made 
more troubles for themselves, instead of 
bravely meeting and conquering adverse 
circumstances which might be real, only 
wanted to be pitied and excused, though 
they merited blame. But despite such 
failures there were numbers of girls who 
had cause to thank God that they had 
found a friend in Hetty Stapleton. 

Aylmer Matheson was one who 
gauged Hetty’s character correctly, and 
honoured her, despite certain little 
eccentricities of which he could not help 
being conscious. He and Hetty were 
thoroughly agreed in their estimate of 
Captain Torrance. She had told him 
certain particulars, which had come to 
her knowledge through her brother 
Gerard’s intimacy with some officers who 
had known Captain Jack during his 
brief military career. She had kept 
back much that a pure-minded girl 
would not like to repeat, and which 
Hetty herself would have preferred not 
to know. Of one incident she had never 
spoken to any human being, and prob¬ 
ably only Aylmer Matheson suspected 
the whole truth. 

Eighteen months before, Captain 


courage a wooer less satisfied with him 


self than was handsome Captain Jack. 
In his own mind he decided that Miss 
Stapleton drew back, in order that her 
vanity might he satisfied by a more 
conspicuous wooing. When, however, 
he tried his fortune by sending a written 
proposal he realised the mistake he had 
made. 

Hetty’s reply was courteous, but 
decisive, and from the moment of re¬ 
ceiving it, Captain Torrance realised 
that there was one girl who had formed 
a true estimate of his character, and 
valued his professions of admiration and 
affection at just what they were worth. 

A few plain words in that note of 
Hetty’s roused feelings of varying kinds 
in Captain Jack’s breast. He could not 
help respecting the writer for her straight¬ 
forwardness, but anger, fear and dislike 
were in equal proportions. 

It was dreadfully mortifying to have 
been refused *y any girl, but doubly so 
when the individual was such as Hetty 
Stapleton, and mortification produced 
anger and dislike also when he thought 
of her. Her quiet good sense and 
plain speaking inspired fear, lest Hetty 
should, in the future, interfere to prevent 
his success in another quarter. With 
such feelings, it may well be imagined 
that Hetty Stapleton was about the last 
person Captain Jack wished to see at 
Hollingsby for any length of time. 

It was quite in accordance with Miss 
Stapleton’s downright way of doin«* 
things, that she should speak to Aylmer 
Matheson about what had set all the 
village tongues going a few hours 
before. 

“I am so sorry,” she said, “that any 
mischance should have given people the 
power to couple the names of John 
lorrance and Kathleen. One feels sure 
that so far as she was concerned, the 
meeting was unexpected and the com¬ 
panionship on the road a thing that a 
girl like Kitty would not know how to 
pi event. You see she is not like me. 
She is so lovely and lovable, so fearful 
of hurting anybody’s feelings, that she 
would be helpless to send a man like 
that to the rightabout, though his 
presence might be distasteful.” 

“I quite agree with you that to Kath¬ 
leen the meeting was unexpected, for 
she, in common with the rest of us, 
believed that Captain Torrance was 
absent from the neighbourhood. I wish 
I could as easily believe that his com¬ 
pany was distasteful, but had you met 
the two as I did, you, like me, would 
have doubted this. Torrance’s face w r as 
full of triumph, and the mocking laugh 


I heard just before I reached them, to¬ 
gether with Kathleen’s amused face, 
told a different tale.” 

“And of course you were as self- 
conscious as most of us would be under 
similar circumstances. You took it for 
granted that you were the subject of 
John Torrance’s jest, and that Kathleen 
enjoyed it and joined in the laughter. 
Excuse my calling the man by his 
Christian name to you.” 

He is not entitled to be called ‘ cap¬ 
tain,’ though everybody uses the appella¬ 
tion. But I hate shams, and I will not 
insult the army by pretending that he be¬ 
longs to it, after having left it perforce. 

“ Now about the man’s laugh. I am 
quite certain that he wished to annoy 
you by it and his whole manner. But 
that Kathleen w’ould ever join in aught, 
whether word, deed, or gesture, that 
savoured of mockery towards yourself, 

I will not for a moment believe. She is 
one of the most impulsive, and, as a 
consequence, one of the most self-tor- 
nienting creatures on this earth, but she 
is true. Have I not heard her again 
and again speak of you in terms of the 
warmest esteem, and express her thank¬ 
fulness that her father had chosen such 
a guardian for her? She could not bo 
so false to her own generous nature as 
to join a man like John Torrance in 
holding you up to ridicule, with a view 
of wilfully causing you pain. Kitty is 
incapable of acting a lie.” 

Even in the dim light of the early 
winter’s evening Hetty could see how 
Aylmer’s face brightened under the 
influence of her cheery words. He be¬ 
lieved them, and blamed himself for 
Ins over-sensitiveness in all wherein 
Kathleen was concerned. 

“You have done me good, Hetty, 
by your common-sense words, and I 
have wronged Kathleen by my hasty 
judgment. God knows how I long to 
shield her from harm, and here am I 
judging her without a hearing, blaming 
her so that you need to be her champion, 
and all because she laughed at the idle 
words of a man who had forced his 
society upon her.” 

“ Of course you have tormented your¬ 
self needlessly, but happily you have 
relieved your mind to me, made con¬ 
fession, and, if you have not promised, 
you have determined not to do so any 
more. I only wish,” added Hetty, in a 
low tone, but one that expressed deep 
feeling, “ that you were going to be 
Kathleen’s life guardian by her own 
election.” 

If ever a man was longing for a friend 
and confidante, in whose ear he could 
pour out his tale of love, of fear, and of 
the doubts and scruples that harassed 
him, Aylmer Matheson was one. He 
had no one in his home to whom he 
could speak of anything which involved 
others than himself, though the faithful 
servants who were about him had grown 
grey at West Hill, having served his 
parents before him. 
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To Mrs. Ellicott he had never spoken, 
though he believed that she would be in 
his favour, and some instinctive feeling, 
which he could hardly have explained, 
had put Geraldine out of the question. 

Now Hetty had boldly touched upon 
that dearest subject of all. The very 
wish she had uttered was an invitation to 
confidence. He knew she was his friend, 
and to be trusted, and he resolved not to 
lose the chance thus given him. 

“ Thank you, Hetty, for the wish, and 
thank you still more for having put it 
into words,” he replied. 

“Why thank me more for speaking 
than for the feeling which I expressed in 
the wish ? ” 

“ Because the words enable me to 
speak and claim your continued sym¬ 
pathy. The wish unuttered would have 
been unknown to me, and I should have 
lost the comfort and sense of sympathy 
it has already given. You have been a 
good friend to many a girl, Hetty. It 
is doubly kind of you to extend your 
friendship to me, for I am, in a sense, a 
very lonely man.” 

“You may trust me, Aylmer, as the 
girls have done,” replied Hetty simply ; 
and it was really a pity that the sun had 
gone down, and the expression on her 
honest face was not more fully visible. 
But Aylmer had seen it many a time, 
and needed no assurance. It was a 
great comfort to him to open his heart, 
and to show Hetty all that was in it as 
regarded Kathleen, and he did it. 

“ And now,” he added, “you can 
speak from a girl’s point of view. You 
know what scruples have kept me from 
telling Kathleen my secret, and how 
fear of what the world might say, if I 
seemed to take advantage of my position 
to secure the hand of a rich ward, has 
kept me silent.” 

Hetty paused for a few moments, then 
asked— 

“ Has this fear been the only thing 
which has kept you silent ? If it has, I 
should say the answer as to what you 
ought to do need not come from me. 
You are in earnest. You have given 
Kathleen your best affections, and with¬ 
out reserve. What is the value of such 
a gift ? Is it to be measured by a 
market-standard ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Aylmer, un¬ 
able to resist a smile. 

“ Then if a girl gave you her heart in 
like manner, you would not begin to ask 
yourself whether your money, all ^ told, 
was enough to offer in exchange ? ’ 

“ Surely not. Love for love, heart for 
heart, can be the only fair exchange,” 
said Aylmer. 

“Put the money right out of the 
question then, since it is not to be a 
matter of merely valuing your separate 
worldly goods, and considering whether 
the one' will equally balance the other. 
Never mind the world’s tongue. The 
voice of an approving conscience is 
better worth listening to than all the 
babel of tongues which goes by the name 
of the world’s opinion of things. Re¬ 
member my question though. It must 
not be overlooked, and I want my answer 
to it.” 

‘ ‘ What was that ? ” 

“ I asked you if fear of the world s 


opinion were the only thing that had 
kept you from speaking your mind to 
Kathleen ? If so, we have settled the 
question, and you will speak without 
further hesitation.” 

“ 1 dare not say yes,” replied Aylmer. 
“The greater fear is with regard to 
Kathleen herself.” 

“ I thought so. You cannot divine 
how she would receive the confession 
you long to make.” 

“No man wishes to risk a refusal by 
over-haste, or to lose the prize for want 
of decision. I own that Kathleen has 
never given me cause to hope.” 

“ Or to fear ? ” asked Hetty. 

“I think I am all fears now, though 
had we been talking together last even¬ 
ing, I should not have said this, for 
of" late our intercourse has been so 
pleasant.” 

“During John Torrance’s absence, I 
suppose?” 

“Yes, and I was beginning to think 
that I would not trouble myself about 
the opinion of outsiders, but would tell 
my story to Kathleen. Then I hesitated 
on her account.” 

“ You \vere afraid lest she should be 
moved to accept you by any feeling short 
of that which inspired you, such as 
gratitude, esteem, the memory of her 
father’s trust in and affection for you.” 

“ Partly, but there was more still to 
hold me back.” 

“Probably the thought that should 
Kathleen not accept you, the charm of 
the present sweet intimacy would be 
broken, its growth checked, and that 
even your relations as guardian and 
ward would be unpleasantly strained. 
You must continue your oversight of 
Kathleen and her affairs, and it would 
have been pretty trying for you to meet 
constantly under the circumstances. 
You would have been thinking that 
everybody knew of your rejection, and 
Kathleen would have been miserable 
every time she saw you, because she 
cares far too much for you to feel other 
than sorry for having caused you pain.” 

. “ What a witch you are, Pletty ! You 
have read my thoughts like an open 
book,” said Aylmer. 

“No witchcraft in that. Do I not 
know Kathleen’s character and yours ? 
Given this acquaintance with characters 
and circumstances, it is easy to picture 
how people would think and act towards 
each other. I can imagine what a shock 
it would be for you to meet Kathleen 
and John Torrance together this morn¬ 
ing, when you were indulging in a sweet 
day-dream on your own account. Fancy¬ 
ing that your most dangerous rival was 
far away, and Kathleen and yourself 
growing nearer every day.” 

“It was a shock. You agree with 
me that John Torrance is trying to win 
Kathleen?” 

“No doubt about it, and I fear for her 
and for you. He is a strong opponent, 
in spite of his blemished past, his ruined 
fortunes, and the fact that he is only 
tolerated amongst county society be¬ 
cause he bears a name which was once 
an honoured one hereabouts.” 

“The fact and the memory that he 
loved and was beloved by so sweet a wife, 
and that he lost her.” 


“Yes, these two things have enabled 
John Torrance to keep his place, such 
as it is, and they are two of his most 
dangerous possessions—the old name 
and the fair memory.” 

“ Then he is the handsomest man 1 
know, and looks count for a great deal,” 
said Aylmer. 

Hetty thought, though she did not say 
so, that on the score of looks Aylmer 
had little cause to be discouraged. “ In 
his style, he is John Torrance’s equal ; 
and as to expression, there is no com¬ 
parison. Mr. Torrance’s face may well 
be dark, and Aylmer’s what it is—the 
reflex of a pure mind and faithful heart,” 
was what Hetty said to herself. 

Her remark to Aylmer was very 
different. 

“As to looks, they count for less 
than most people think, and that is 
fortunate for me, since I have none to 
speak of, in a complimentary way, I 
mean. Never trouble about looks. If 
you are anxious on account of John 
Torrance’s, just call to mind the beauti¬ 
ful girls of your acquaintance who have 
married what are called plain men, and 
vice vei'sd. Girls and men who have 
been poor as well as plain, have wedded 
with riches and good looks. And often 
enough their partners have had cause to 
thank God for having gained in exchange 
what was more precious than wealth or 
beauty, in the humble Christ-like nature 
and the unselfish life.” 

“ That is true, Hetty ; but all the same, 
when a girl is so impulsive and easily 
impressed as Kathleen, the personal 
appearance of an admirer will not fail to 
have its effect.” 

Hetty nodded. “I admit so much; 
but if you regard John Torrance’s looks 
as all-important in Kathleen’s sight, you 
will make a great mistake.” 

“ Tell me, Hetty, where you think the 
chief danger lies,” said Aylmer, not a 
little puzzled by the girl’s manner, but 
impressed by her words. 

“ In little Ralph,” she replied. “ He 
will woo Kathleen most effectively by 
means of the boy. She is very fond of 
the fine little fellow. I have heard her 
speak regretfully of his motherless con¬ 
dition, and compare it with her own.” 

“ Kathleen is very differently placed 
from Captain Torrance’s unfortunate 
child. She is hedged round from evil 
influences as far as possible. He is 
constantly exposed to them by the one 
person, of all others, who ought to 
protect him—his own father,” replied 
Aylmer. 

“ True, and here is where John Tor¬ 
rance will work upon Kathleen’s tender 
heart. You know how she cherishes 
the memory of her parents. She pic¬ 
tures her own beautiful mother during 
her last years of helplessness, and if 
she had been likely to forget, Mr. Mount- 
ford’s efforts would have kept the memory 
of his wife alive in the child’s mind, so 
long as he lived. She knows what care 
and love have done to surround her 
young life with good things, and to 
keep her ‘unspotted from the world.’ 
Kathleen will contrast all she has with 
what Ralph needs and has not; John 
Torrance will never lose an opportunity 
of talking about the dead wife, and the 
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boy she left him. He will not pose as 
a good father, but he will as a loving 
one. He will lament his unworthiness 
to have the charge of Ralph, though he 
is his natural guardian. He will say 
how helpless he is in his loneliness, and 
that yet he cannot part with his boy, the 
only comfort left him. He will point 
out how possible it would be for one, 
equally beautiful and good, to prove the 
saviour of the boy, and turn Monk’s 
How into an earthly paradise. Probably 
he will say more against himself, and 
own that he could never hope to win 
such a mother for Ralph, because, with 
the child, she who would act as the 
4 angel in the house,’ must be the 
father’s good angel also. Then such 
a nature as Kathleen’s would be wrought 
upon, and she would be filled with sweet 
longings and noble aspirations. She 
would pity both Captain Jack and his 
child, and could not be contented with¬ 
out doing something to remedy the evil. 
She would see lofty possibilities, alike 
for the boy and his father, and would 
deem it a glorious privilege if, by dedi¬ 
cating her fortune, her time, her very 
life, she could turn possibilities into 
realities ” 


„ Hetty paused. She had spoken under 
a profound conviction of the truth of her 
impressions, and with an earnestness 
which convinced her only listener. 

“You frighten me, Hetty,’’ said 
Aylmer. “You have opened my eyes 
to dangers I • never fully realised till 
now, though a dim notion of them may 
have flitted across my mind. After all, 
there is much that strikes me also in 
the picture you have drawn. The enter¬ 
prise would be a glorious one, worthy of 
a pure soul and a noble nature. One 
could not be surprised that it should 
have attractions for a girl like Kath¬ 
leen.” 

“ Only we have to think for her, and to 
pray that we may be enabled to prevent 
her from undertaking it. For Kathleen 
would fail, and make shipwreck of her 
happiness and her life. I know John 
lorrance too well to suppose-that more 
than a very temporary impression would 
be produced on him. If any human in¬ 
fluence could have saved him, his wife’s 
would have done it, for he loved her as 
much as his nature could love one so 
unlike itself. No, Aylmer. It would 
sacrifice another life, and leave him 
where he is, or it may be lower still, 


were Kathleen to become his wife, for, 
you see, he would have another fortune 
to squander.” 

I hat, in any case, could be secured 
to Kathleen.” 

“ would not let you secure it. 
She is just the girl if she gives aught, to 
give all. You will be powerless. Now 
I must go in, for my anxiety about 
Kathleen has kept me walking round 
these grounds with you too lone 
already.” 

“ You have been very good, and kind, 
and wise. I cannot tell you how much 
I vahie your advice and your friendship 
for Kathleen and me, for I know I may 
count on it.” 

“You may, indeed. Now mind vou 
don’t scold Kathleen. Speak of her 
meeting with John Torrance as if any 
other neighbour had seen her and 
strolled with her to the gate. I hope 
and I pray for the best.” 

Hetty vanished round the corner of 
the house, and Aylmer Matheson walked 
homeward, with abundant material to 
occupy his anxious thoughts, but feel¬ 
ing more hopeful than he had ever done 
before. 

(To be continued.) 



A sovereign remedy for dulness on a wet 
day is to polish all the furniture with plenty 
of elbow grease. The very shine of the 
tables will cheer you, and the exercise is 
capital. So is that of making beds, especially 
if you bang the pillows and mattresses well. 

To make an egg lighter and more digestible 
for an invalid, break it into a small basin of 
water and let it stand some hours before using, 
it will then be de-albuminised. This was 
told to me by a celebrated physician with 
reference to a case I was nursing. 

Many plumbers’ bills and accidents might 
be saved by an elementary knowledge of taps 
and meters. Every householder should know 
how to turn off the gas and water-supply at 
the main in their houses, and the kitchen 
boiler flues and chimneys should be well 
understood also. 

To make neat-looking and safe parcels is an 
accomplishment few possess, but should be 
learnt by everyone. Few people trouble 
themselves to make them properly, and the 
result in transit is disastrous. The wonder is 
that so many reach their owners. 

Cultivate the habit of keeping your 
mouth shut, and of breathing through your 
nose by day and by night. The fine hairs 
that line the nose prevent all sorts of im¬ 
purities and cold air from getting into the 
lungs; especially remember this when going 
out of doors after being in warm rooms. 
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Never throw rusty nails, needles or pins 
into the fire, for (unless it is a very large one) 
they do not melt, and remain a danger*for the 
hands of the person next cleaning out the 
grate. Throw them in the garden, if possible, 
on to the earth. 

"When boiling (or rather simmering) a piece 
of silver side of round of beef it makes a plea- 
sant variety to have a piquant sauce with it; 
so while it is simmering and nearly done* 
make a sauce as follows : One tablespoonful 
of vinegar, one tablespoonful of Worcester 
sauce, one tablespoonful of stout, one tea¬ 
spoonful of dry mustard, one tablespoonful of 
sugar or treacle, two or three cloves, mix well 
together and cook with the beef. 

Be very careful in the use of xylonite 
articles, which are highly imflammable and 
most dangerous; hair-combs are made of it 
in imitation of tortoise-shell, dress-buttons, 
and the washable collars and cuffs are also 
made of it, and one should never go near a 
fire with them on. They take light easily and 
burn with a fierce and sudden blaze. 

A PR El r\ table ornament is made by 
placing six horse-chestnuts in a soup-plate 
tilled with earth with moss on the top; lay 
the nuts in the moss and keep damp till the 
leaves appear, then sow the moss over with 
musk seed; put it on a stand in the sun. 
The musk plants will droop over the cd<*e, 
the little trees standing up all round. 


There is a danger connected with cheap 
tooth brushes which it is well to know; the 
bustles aie often only lightly glued on, and 
being loosened by the water, get into the 
throat and stomach and cause troublesome 
inflammation. 

For invalids, make their tea with boiling 
milk instead of boiling water; it is much 
more nourishing and much nicer if the milk 
really boils. 

If a child is left in a room to sleep and the 
door is open, see that any cat or dog in the 
house is kept away, or they may be found on 
the bed, and little children run the risk of 
being suffocated and older ones of being 
very much frightened. In either case it is 
not wholesome or safe. 

Do not let babies be sucking anything 
when not taking nourishment. It is in¬ 
jurious to the stomach, a very bad habit 
and spoils the look of the lips. 

Always let boiled meat get cold in its own 
broth if you wish it to be tender when cold. 
A ham or boiled bacon is much nicer if treated 
this way, and even a joint which you carve 
hot can be put back in the broth to get cold. 

I am often asked what we polish our brass 
trays with to make them bright, and my in¬ 
variable leply is first, boiling water and a 
little Hudson’s powder, then unlimited lea¬ 
ther and elbow grease. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


GUILD OF SCRIPTURE-READING AND STUDY. 


THE GIRL’S OWN 

Rules. 

Half-an-hour’s study and reading each clay. 

A course ol Biblical study will occupy three 
years and three months. 

Ten questions to be published each month 
in the “ G. O. P.” 

Answers to be sent in by the first week 
in the following month by readers in Great 
Britain ; by readers in Greater Britain answers 
to be sent within a month later. 

Books required for the present year’s 
study:— The Bible Handbook (Dr. Angus, 
R. j. S., 5s.); Bible Cyclopcedia (Dr. Eadie, 
R. T. S.); Oxford (or Queen’s Printers’) 
Aids to the Study of the Bible\ is. or 3s. 6d.; 
the Revised Version of the Bible . 


Prizes will be given at the close of each 
year (not of the course). 

First Prizes will be given to each student 
who has obtained the necessary number of 
marks. Also a certain number of Second 
Prizes, according to the number of the stu¬ 
dents, will be given to the best of those who 
have reached the required standard. Hand¬ 
writing and neatness in the MSS. will be 
considered. 

First Prizes to consist of books to the value 
of One Guinea. Second Prizes to the value 
of Half-a-Guinea. Students who are prepared 
to make-up the answers to the questions that 
have gone before may join at any time during 
the first six months of the “ G. O. P.” year, 


i.e. from November to April inclusive. But 
in all cases the subscription will be is. per 
annum, payable always in advance, and sent 
by postal note to the Editor of The Girl’s 
Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 
Each letter in connection with this work to 
have written upon the envelope “ The Girl’s 
Own Guild.” A card of membership will be 
sent to each member, signed by the Editor. 


QUESTIONS. 

201. State the two main divisions of the 
Book of Ezra. What was the interval of time 
between the events which they respectively 
record, and over what period does the whole 
book extend ? 

202. In what two languages is Ezra written ? 
And why ? 

203. In what respects did the religion of 
Persia resemble the Jewish? Were the Per¬ 
sians idolaters ? And what was the name of 
their great teacher ? 

204. What great work did Ezra achieve 
apart from his civil governorship ? How long 
did his governorship last ? 

205. How did Ezra raise the necessary funds 
to rebuild the sacred edifice ? 

206. Who was Nehemiah ? What offices 
did he hold, first in the court of Persia, and 
afterwards at Jerusalem ? 

207. What number of years does the Book 
of Nehemiah include ? 

208. For what purpose was Nehemiah de¬ 
sirous of going to Jerusalem ? 

209. What were Nehemiah’s great charac¬ 
teristics ? 

210. Who were Sanballat and Tobiah ? 
Account for their animosity to Nehemiah. 


HIGHLY EDUCATED GIRLS AND 
MARRIAGE. 

The Nineteenth Century prints the following 
interesting particulars of the marriage of uni¬ 
versity-educated girls:— 

“From the report of Girton College we may 
deduce the following interesting, and, if I may 
venture to say so, amusing particulars: 

“ Of the seventy-nine students who have 
obtained the certificate for the mathematical 
tripos, six have married ; of the ninety-seven 
who passed the classical tripos, ten have mar¬ 
ried ; of the forty-seven who passed the natural 
science tripos, seven have married. The only 
student who passed the theological tripos has 
married. Out of the thirty who passed the 
historical tripos, four have married. Of the 
twenty-one who passed the moral science 
tripos three have married. But of the forty 
lady students who have taken the ordinary 
pass degree, fifteen have married, a much 
larger proportion, as will be seen, than among 
the students who have obtained the honours 
degree certificate. 

“ From the Newnham College report I have 
not been able to ascertain the percentages of 
marriages among the ex-students who have 
taken merely the ordinary degree ; but an ex¬ 
amination of the tripos lists gives very much 
the same result as those of Girton—namely, 
out of eighty-five who passed the mathematical 
tripos, five married; of the sixty-five in the 
classical tripos, eight married ; of the thirty- 
three in the moral science tripos, six married; 
of the seventy-four in the natural science tripos, 
ten married ; of the sixty-four in the historical 
tripos, nine married ; and of the thirty-eight 
in the mediaeval and modern language tripos, 
one married. The only student who passed 
the law tripos has not yet married. 

“ The percentage of marriages among less 
highly educated women is greater than among 
un i versi ty- trained m aid en s. ” 


OUR NEW PUZZLE POEM. 
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* * Eight Prizes (two guineas and six half-guineas) are offered for the best solutions of the abo 
‘uzzlc Poem. The following conditions must be observed. 

1. Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only. 

2 Each paper to be headed with the name and address of the competitor. 

3 ,' London. « Pnzzle Poem ” to be 

Brb-n will be August I5 th, .895; from abroad Sep- 
ember 27th, 1895. . , . 

X.B — With a view to make the interest in the competition as general as possible no prize willbe awarded 
o any competitor who has been successful before. Special mention, wdl, however be made: of solvers vho 
mt for this rule, would have received prizes. The winner of only a Second Prize is not thereby debarred 
roro obtaining a First Prize. 
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The negroes in Jamaica are most particular 
in their observance of Sunday. The women 
go to church in spotlessly white dresses, 
whilst the men are exceptionally well-brushed 
and tidy. They go to the nearest place of 
worship in families, the head of the party 
being entrusted with an umbrella, which he 
solemnly bears aloft as a sign of wealth and 
good breeding. They carry their boots in their 
hands, putting them on near the church 
door. It is the one aim and object of the 
average negro’s life to come to England. 

The “ Hope ” blue diamond is probably 
one of the finest diamonds in the world, and is 
almost an indigo blue in colour. The present 
stone is only a portion of a much larger jewel 
250 years old. In 1642 the great French 
traveller, Tavernier, brought the original from 
India, selling it to Louis XIV. in 1668, by 
whose orders it was cut. The Grande 
Monarque used to wear it round his neck upon 
a ribbon. During the Revolution the diamond 
disappeared, but was recovered, only to be 
stolen in 1792, from the French regalia at the 
Garde Meubles in Paris, and nothing was 
heard of it until 1830, when it made its re¬ 
appearance, but differently cut. Sixty years 
ago it was bought by the late Mr. Hope, from 
whom it takes its name, for ^18,000. It is 
now in Chancery. 

The cliff where more sea-birds are said to 
build their nests than in any other place in 
the world is on the coast of Norway. It is 
rooo feet high and goes by the name of 
Svcerholtklubben. Kitti wakes have built 
their nests of bent and seaweed here for 
ages in innumberable quantities. They re¬ 
main from year to year on the narrow shelves 
of the cliff-side, being repaired, like rooks’ 
nests, for each coming season, and added to 
until they hang into space. When tourists 
come to inspect this colony a gun is usually let 
off, whereupon so many birds arise that the 
mass darkens the whole sky for the moment. 

A Millionaire in San Francisco has 
recently built some baths which he has pre¬ 
sented to the city, and which are certainly 
original. A tunnel was bored through the 
rocks which lie between the capital of Cali¬ 
fornia and the Pacific Ocean, through which 
sea-water is brought, and stored and heated 
in immense reservoirs. About twenty 
thousand people can bathe in these reservoirs 
at one time. The baths are surrounded by 
tropical plants, and outshine in splendour 
the famous public baths of Diocletian and 
Caracalla at Rome. 

In the tenth century no woman was allowed 
to appear at church without a veil, covering 
and entirely concealing the features, so that 
the prayers and meditations of the men might 
not be disturbed by the sight of feminine 
beauty. The custom is said to have origin¬ 
ated from the order of a great French saint. 
When a young man he met a little girl with 
features so noble and beautiful that, although 
many years her senior, he fell in love with 
her because he traced some resemblance to 
a lady to whom he had been engaged, but 
who had died, in her lovely face. The man 
shortly afterwards became a priest, famed for 
his sanctity. Many years passed, but one 
day as he was entering the pulpit, he saw 
the child, now a woman, in the congregation, 
and the sight disturbed him so greatly that 
he was unable to preach, and therefore 
ordered all women henceforth to wear veils 
at church. 


A retired manufacturer owned a veiy 
handsome gold snuff-box of which he was in¬ 
ordinately proud. One day, in a railway 
carriage, he offered a pinch of snuff to all his 
fellow-travellers with the exception of a French¬ 
man, who, he thought was asleep. But the 
Frenchman was awake, and leaning forward 
said politely, “ S’il vous plait, monsieur,” not 
wishing to lose his pinch. “ Silver plate ! ” 
cried the manufacturer, “it’s pure gold, every 
bit of it, sir.” 

For two or three centuries the little town 
of Brock, a few miles from Amsterdam, has 
been famous as being the cleanest town in 
the world, as well as for its fanciful houses, 
gardens and streets. Its inhabitants are only 
peasants, but their one aim and object in life 
seems to keep their houses freshly painted, 
their gardens in apple-pie order, and their 
yards and streets as clean as a parlour. No 
cattle or carts are allowed in the streets, 
which are paved with polished stones, inter¬ 
mingled with bricks of various colours, and 
kept so clean that a lady might walk upon 
them in white satin slippers without soiling 
them. The people of Brock depend for their 
livelihood upon the raising of stock and the 
butter and cheese industry, but the cattle 
are kept in lovely green meadows at the backs 
of the houses, their stalls being scrubbed 
and washed like the floor of a kitchen. 

An extraordinary story has recently been re¬ 
vived, although in the thirties it occasioned 
much excitement. Some sixty years ago, the 
cashier of a merchant in Liverpool received a 
Bank of England note in the course of his 
business. On holding it up to the light to 
test its genuineness, he saw' some indistinct 
red marks traced on the front of the note 
and upon its margin. After much trouble he 
deciphered the following :—“ If this note 
should fall into the hands of John Dean of 
Longhill near Carlisle, he will learn thereby 
that his brother is languishing a prisoner in 
Algiers.” Mr. Dean, on being shown the 
note, immediately applied to the Government, 
and on payment of a ransom his unfortunate 
brother was released by the piratical Bey. He 
had been a slave for eleven years, and with a 
piece of w'ood for a pen, his own blood for 
ink, had traced the words upon the bank-note, 
in the hope of them being seen sooner or later. 

The young Queen Amelia of Portugal has be¬ 
gun the study of medicine with the greatest en¬ 
thusiasm. Notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of her husband and the entreaties of her en¬ 
tourage , she allowed herself to be inoculated 
as a preventative against diphtheria, and reads 
assiduously all the books she can procure on 
anatomy and pathology. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is the oldest 
living poetess. She is seventy-five years old 
but scarcely looks fifty, and has written verses 
for sixty years. On her seventieth birthday 
Oliver Wendell Holmes said of her, “ She is 
seventy years young to-day.” 

Thy life, wert thou the pitifulest of all the 
sons of earth, is no idle dream, but a solemn 
reality. It is thy own ; it is all that thou hast 
to front eternity with. Work, then, even as 
He has done and does, “like a star, unlasting 
yet unresting.”— Carlyle. 

Look how thou walkest. Take good heed 
thy feet do not tread on the heels of thy poor 
brethren.— Dante. 

Advice, like snow’, the softer it falls the 
longer it dwells upon, and the deeper it sinks 
into, the mind. — Coleridge. 


A young woman named Ella L. Knowles, 
a barrister in Montana, has recently achieved a 
wonderful success. A lawsuit concerning the 
floating of some mining companies has been 
dragging on for nearly two years at great cost 
and anxiety to the parties concerned. Miss 
Knowles having been consulted suggested 
an agreement to which both sides instantly 
agreed, and the clever lady got 10,000 dollars 
as her fee. 

A SCHEME for the advancement of w T omen 
is rapidly gaining influential support in France. 
The idea is to raise the morale of French 
women, and thereby lift them to higher 
standards of social excellence and usefulness, 
and for the purpose it has been decided to 
hold an international congress next year when 
all social, political, and philanthropical 
associations of women in the world, whatever 
their tendencies and aims, are to be invited to 
attend, so that the fair daughters of France 
may glean the best methods of solidarity. 

America still proves itself to be the land 
of the future for feminine enterprise. In 
Gotham there is a blacksmith’s shop entirely 
managed by three women. The shop originally 
belonged to their father, who died twelve years 
ago. The mother then took charge of the 
business and had her daughters not only 
taught to shoe a horse, but every branch of 
the trade as well. The mother died, and now’ 
the three girls, one of whom is married, employ 
five men, and carry on a very prosperous 
business. They superintend personally the 
shoeing of every horse. 

Another American woman is known as 
the “woman fruit-grower of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia.” Her name is Mrs. H. W. R. Strong, 
and she owns one hundred and fifty acres of 
walnut trees alone, growing many other kinds 
of fruits and nuts also. Lately she read a 
paper before the State Board of Trade to 
show the value of pampas grass and the 
pomegranate as Californian products. She 
herself makes a considerable amount of 
money annually out of both, the pome¬ 
granates making jellies and syrups of superior 
quality, whilst its rind yields a large amount 
of tannin. 

The army of France does not now possess 
a marshal. The late Marshal Canrobert was 
the last, and the first was Marshal Pierre, 
appointed by Philippe-Auguste in 1185. At 
first the dignity was purely ornamental, and 
from the time of St. Louis to the time of 
Francis I., the number of marshals was 
fixed at two. Francis I. raised it to three, 
Henri II. to four, whilst Henri IV., Louis 
XIII., and Louis XIV., all three exceeded 
this number, until in 1703 there were twenty. 
The dignity of Marshal of France was abolished 
in 1792, but w r as restored by Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte in 1804, when he created twenty-five. 
Of the succeeding monarchs of France, Louis 
XVIII. created six, Charles X. three, and 
Louis Philippe ten; whilst the Republic of 
1848 nominated only one—Prince Jerome 
Bonaparte, the brother of Napoleon. Napo¬ 
leon III. raised eighteen of his generals to 
the position ; these are now all dead, and as 
the present Republic has not appointed any 
new 7 ones to fill their places, it is thought that 
the honour will entirely lapse. 

The Queen of Italy has put the phonograph 
to a novel use. She has the rare gift of im¬ 
provising upon the piano, but cannot recall 
the melodies she evolves. A phonograph has 
been placed upon the instrument, and records 
faithfully all her Majesty’s playing, to her great 
delight. 
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ANSWERS TO 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


MISCELLANEO tJS. 

Enquirer. —i. At least double the width given as 
the dimensions of glass structures for the growth 
of tomatoes by “Enquirer” is found most desir¬ 
able and profitable—that is, houses 60 feet long 
should be at least 24 feet wide, if not more, to give 
a roof run to the plants. It is possible that 
“ Enquirer” may mean 12 feet in height, if so, it is 
a good dimension for the width given above. If 
convenient, let the sides be of glass to get all light 
possible, and build the houses running north and 
south to get equal light on both sides. It is wise 
to divide very long structures, and some arc reared 
close upon 1,000 feet in-length, into easily managed 
parts, so that should an outbreak of disease take, 
place remedies may be more easily and economi¬ 
cally applied. Wherever large crops of the same 
species are aggregated in one structure, diseases 
and insect attacks become more dangerous, and 
provision should be made for the earliest stamping 
out of these inflictions to which the tomato, like 
the potato, is liable. Such being the case (2) the 
heating arrangements should be sufficiently effective 
to give control over the interior temperature and 
dryness in the most unfavourable season, and a 
larger heating surface at a low temperature is 
better than a smaller surface at a high temperature, 
with good boiler power, for times of exceptional 
cold and wet. There are many nearly equal types 
of boilers for these purposes, and we would 
recommend “ Enquirer ” to write for catalogues 
and make investigations at the nearest horti¬ 
cultural works, so as to economise in the cost of 
carriage in such heavy goods as pipes and boilers. 
Provision should be made for the effective drainage 
of boiler-pits to carry away storm water, which 
maybe found inconvenient at critical times. We 
would advise “Enquirer” to gain experience in a 
small way before launching large sums in an untried 
venture. Certain difficulties can only be over¬ 
come by experience. Some of the most wealthy 
fruit-growers have begun in a tentative way, 
increasing their appliances and output as openings 
and experience warranted. An inventive mind will 
find many contrivances in building ranges which 
will lessen the cost of the first outlay, and appear¬ 
ances are not made the first consideration when 
growing for profit. Having found a suitable 
location, it would be wise to make provision for 
extension of the houses, the land in the meantime 
being put under outdoor crops. In this matter 
of location consideration should bo given to the 
question of cheap access to good markets, the 
large towns and cities being unquestionably the 
best. The cheap carriage of goods is just a 
question of bulk, and here the power of co-oper¬ 
ation among growers enters as an element- of 
profit. Small parcels will always cost more than 
larger ones. Consideration too should be given to 
the price and haulage of fuel.—3, 4, 5. The question 
of the profitable disposal of crops depends upon the 
business capabilities of the grower and the varying 
conditions of the seasons and circumstances sur¬ 
rounding the experiment. The best prices for the 
tomato rule in the earlier and later months of the 
year, before and after-thc outdoor crops are thrown 
upon the market. Then fruit must be carefully 
graded and packed if the best prices are to be 
reached. For good fruit well-marketed Covent 
Garden is not to be surpassed, as any quantity may 
be disposed of, but an eye must be cast upon the 
rates ruling in the market, so as to avoid the 
gluts which are not helpful to profitable ventures. 
It would pay “ Enquirer ” to visit this market to 
learn the best method of packing and consignment, 
and there arc many most respectable salesmen who 
may be relied upon to do their best lor their clients. 
To give details at greater length in the “ G. O. P,” 
which alone would be of value, would occupy too 
much of our space.—6. The office of the Journal 
of Horticulture , and Mr. Upcott Gill, publish 
handbooks on growing the tomato. 

John Allen. 

Mary Adamson requests us to mention a guild lor 
writing stories, prizes to be obtained by the suc¬ 
cessful competitors. Ages of members from ten 
years upwards. The best stories will form a maga¬ 
zine which will be .sent round free in rotation. 
Annual subscription of members from is. to 2s. 
Address, Oaklands, Lansdown Road, Tunbridge 
\\ ells. Knit. 

J. M., H.M.S. Circe— Full directions and many illus¬ 
trations are given in the Dictionary of Needlework 
(textiles, lace and embroidery) of “ macrame work.” 
Some portions of this standard work have been re¬ 
produced in separate form for those who cannot 
afford to buy the whole work. Write for inform¬ 
ation to the publisher, 170, Strand, W.C., Upcott 
Gill. . , rl 

Evelyn. —It is impossible to say “how long it will 
take a stranger to learn anything?” It depends 
on your quickness, ability in that special form of 
work, or art; the instruction given ; the time de¬ 
voted to it daily ; the attention and diligence of the 
learner ; and the difficulties generally met with in 
the work, or art, or instrument to be acquired. 


Molly Darling. —1. We always regret to hear of the 
marriage of mere children in their teens. At only 
just sixteen a girl is quite undeveloped in body ana 
mind. Her bones are not formed; she has not done 
growing ; her judgment not formed ; her education 
not nearly completed ; her constitution not formed; 
and not a particle of experience of life. As to a 
boy, still in his teens, as husband and protector for 
her, the case is simply deplorable. Neither of them 
is old enough to make a will, nor to sign their 
names as witnesses to any legal paper.—2. People 
have a prejudice against the month of May for a 
wedding; Out, of course, resting on a mere super¬ 
stition. 

Frances. —There is a club already existing for the 
charitable purpose you name, The Capstan Society. 
Were ) r ou to join that as a member you might send 
them all the knitted articles of woollen-wear that 
would suit the men. Write to Mrs. Wrenstcd, 
41, Bayston Road, Stoke Newington, N. 

Seventeen. —1. May 3rd, 1877, was a Thursday.—2. 
Your handwriting is very good, and we appreciate 
your kind letter. 

Oliander. —There are shops where stamps arc sold 
to be seen everywhere. Take some of j f ours and 
offer them for sale. They must have the borders 
perfect which show the original perforation round 
them. 


A. Scruiiy. —We gladly inform our readers that all 
application's respecting the Women’s Gardening 
Association must be made to Mrs. T. Chamberlain, 
62, Lower Slo i’nc Street, S.W. 

Baby-Lover. —It is impossible to say how you could 
obtain a place as child’s-maid in a nobleman’s 
family. Look for advertisements. 

Daisy.— Edwin and Angelina was the title under 
which Oliver Goldsmith’s Hermit originally ap¬ 
peared. 

Virginia should show some of her hand-made articles 
of children’s clothes to ready-made shops for such 
goods, and obtain orders. She should do the same 
in reference to the lamp-shades. 

Lily must write to the secretary or matron of some of 
our hospitals in reference to the eligibility of a 
person, deaf in one car, as a nurse. It would cer¬ 
tainly be prohibitory, unless the other ear were a 
very good one. In a less degree the deafness of one 
ear would be found a drawback in reference to 
music, especially in singing, or playing any instru¬ 
ment the notes of which have to be made, as in 
stringed ones. The hearing for these should be very 
fine. 

A. L. B.—The building of St. Paul’s Cathedral, by Sir 
Christopher Wren, took thirty-seven years, and the 
expense, £389,000, was defrayed by means of a duty 
on coal (a.d. 1716). 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MR. SCOTT SURPRISES ME. 

“ A man is bound to be grateful if he has 
received a kindness.”— Cicero. 

I WAS in this calm retrospective mood 
as I walked down the lane leading to 


the “ Hermitage; ” the leaves had nearly 
all fallen now, and the trees were black 
and bare. I was just looking at the young 
crescent-moon peeping between the tree- 
tops, when Robinson Crusoe effectually 
roused me by uttering a shrill bark of 
recognition and darting from my side, 


and I became aware that Mr. Scott 
was throwing away his cigar as he ad¬ 
vanced to meet us. It was too dark to 
see his face clearly, but his voice sounded 
both pleased and friendly. 

“ I call this lucky,” he said, shaking 
hands; “ I was just thinking how I was 
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to get news of my friend Robinson 
Crusoe, for I was afraid to call and 
inquire after him. If you are not tired 
you might walk a few steps with me, 
and tell me what sort of temper the 
excellent Martha is in to-day.’’ 

I did as I was requested without hesi¬ 
tation. “Martha is in an execrable 
temper,” I returned, “ and poor Cousin 
Mona looks miserable, but neither of 
them have mentioned Robinson Crusoe, 
they are steadily ignoring his existence.” 
And then, as Mr. Scott listened with un¬ 
disguised interest, I gave him a detailed 
account of my day—our morning walk, 
and the way I smuggled Robin up and 
downstairs, our happy evening together, 
and his rare intelligence and affectionate 
disposition. I drew a veil over Martha’s 
neglect, for I hoped in a few days that 
I should bring her to her senses ; and 
then I finished by thanking him for all 
the beautiful things he had sent, but he 
stopped me at once. 

“My dear Miss Gordon, pray do not 
make a fuss about that rubbish. I took 
the liberty of sending you Tip’s drink¬ 
ing-trough and his Egyptian biscuit- 
dish, for the shops were nearly all closed 
last night, besides”—here he hesitated, 
but I knew what he was going to say, 
that Robinson Crusoe might be claimed 
any day, and that it was useless to 
spend money. Such a pang crossed me 
at this thought. 

“ I suppose you must go to the police- 
station about him,” I said dolefully, 
“ but I am afraid that I shall be very 
miserable if I lose him.” 

“Not a bit of it,” he returned cheer¬ 
fully. “ Look here, Miss Rufa, don’t 
you bother your head about that; if 
Robinson Crusoe is claimed, I know a 
jolly little grey Skye that will suit you 
exactly, and 1 will bring him down my¬ 
self.” But of course 1 would not hear 
of this for a moment, for though he for¬ 
bore to argue with me, I felt that he was 
unconvinced. We had walked to the 
end of the lane by this time and had 
just turned, when Mr. Scott said in a 
triumphant tone— 

“After all, I think I will look Miss 
Gordon up. I seldom have a free af¬ 
ternoon on Sunday, as the Redfords 
generally turn up, so if you have no 
objection I will come in with you.” 
Now why could he not have said this 
at once, instead of making me walk 
down the lane with him ? but I forgave 
him this want of consideration when I 
remembered his generosity to Robin. 

Cousin Mona opened the door to us, 
and seemed unfeignedly pleased at the 
sight of my companion, her face quite 
lighted up. “This is very friendly of 
you, Roland,” I heard her say, as I 
conveyed Robinson Crusoe upstairs. It 
grieved me to leave him, poor fellow, to 
his solitary evening, but it could not be 
helped, and as I stooped down to give 
him a parting caress, I heard a quick 
tap at the door, and the next moment 
Mr. Scott entered. 

“ Look here,” he said breathlessly, 
“Mr. Gordon wants to see the poodle, 
so you had better bring him down with 
you. Why, you have no fire here to-day, 
and I was hoping you would sing to us 
after tea.” 


“Oh, I never have a fire here on 
Sunday,” I returned hastily with a blush 
of annoyance, as I saw him glance at 
the untidy fireplace ; “ but do you really 
mean that Robin may come downstairs ? 
this is your doing, Mr. Scott, I am 
sure.” But he only laughed, and told 
me to me hurry up, please, as they were 
waiting for tea. 

If Robinson Crusoe had been a human 
being he could not have shown more in¬ 
telligence or a nicer tact; he seemed to 
understand that he was on his probation, 
and that a great deal of his future com¬ 
fort depended on his behaviour, and I 
am quite sure that Mr. Scott was much 
struck with his sagacity. 

Instead of slinking behind us, he 
stalked solemnly to Cousin Everard’s 
chair, and, sitting down beside him, 
gravely offered his paw. 

“ He is a comical fellow,” observed 
Cousin Everard, much amused at this. 
“ Do you see him, Mona ? he is quite a 
humorist; he looks as though he were 
poking fun at us in a solemn way.” 

“He is terribly ugly,” she returned 
with a shrug; but even Cousin ( Mona 
could not forbear a smile, as he crossed 
gravely to her side and waved his ridi¬ 
culous paw at her. 

“It is all right, let bygones be by¬ 
gones, and I am not proud,” that is 
what he meant to say. 

“ Oh, go along with you do, I am no 
lover of dogs,” she said pettishly. But 
Robin was not the least disconcerted by 
her ungraciousness, he lay down on the 
rug and indulged in a placid nap, while 
we chatted ro-und the tea-table until it 
was time to get ready for the evening- 
service. “I shall not be able to leave 
my brother this evening, Roland,” ob- 
'served Cousin Mona when tea was over. 
“ He has asked me to stay with him. If 
you are going to church, perhaps you 
will be kind enough to look after Rufa ? 
I do not like her being out so late 
alone.” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” he 
answered with alacrity, but I could not 
help won dering at Cousin Mona’s bad 
taste in allowing him no option. I said 
as much when we had started, but he 
returned quite gravely that he liked 
going very much, and that he never 
intended to stay at home. 

“ I w r on’t pretend to be a better fellow 
than I am,” he said honestly, “and I 
am afraid I do not go very regularly to 
evening service, but to-night I am 
inclined to turn over a new leaf.” 

I was rather pleased at this frankness, 
and I could not help thinking that many 
young men might have taken pattern by 
his reverent behaviour in church ; he had 
a good voice and sang lustily His first 
speech as we left the church rather 
surprised me, for he said quite bluntly 
and without the least leading up to it— 

“ I am rather glad of this opportunity 
of speaking to you. I wanted to ask 
you if you are getting more reconciled to 
your life at the 4 Hermitage.’ Mrs. Red- 
ford thinks you are happier ; .1 hope that 
you are going to endorse this ? ” 

“ If Robin stays I shall be much 
happier,” 1 replied with energy. 

“ Oh, come now, I am not going to 
believe that your happiness depends on 


a poodle, so you must not put me off in 
that way. I can see your cousin is 
awfully fond of you ; she says that you 
are not a bit of trouble in the house, and 
that she finds your society pleasant. 
Miss Gordon is not a demonstrative 
person, so that goes for a good deal.” 

“Cousin Mona is very kind,” I 
sighed, “ and, yes, I do believe she likes 
me a little, but you must not be shocked, 
Mr. Scott, if I say that I find it very hard 
to get on with her.” 

“ I am not a bit shocked, but I own I 
am disappointed,” he returned quickly. 
“ I thought you would have found out by 
this time what a splendid woman she is ; 
upon my word, 1 don’t know another 
woman like her.” 

“What can you mean?” I asked 
incredulously, “ she is good, oh, yes, I 
grant that; she is kind to Cousin 
Everard and she visits the poor, but all 
the same she is terribly depressing.” 

“ And that is all you can s-ay for her. 
And yet to me there is something heroic 
about that woman ; talk of saints ! if 
anyone deserves the name it is Miss 
Gordon.” 

“ I wish you would tell me 1 why you 
speak so highly of her,” I asked 
curiously. “ I should like to be fond of 
Cousin Mona, but she is such a dismal 
companion ; she never laughs or seems 
interested in ordinary every-day things ; 
she takes life tragically somehow.” 

“ Ah, poor soul, 1 do not wonder at 
that,” he replied with so much feeling 
that I could hardly believe my ears. 
“ Look here, Miss Rufa, I am not much 
of a hand at telling these sort of stories ; 
you just ask Martha about her; it is no 
secret, most people in Cromford know 
that poor Miss Gordon refused to marry 
the man she loved, because she would 
not leave her father and brother.” 

I was so astonished at this revelation 
that I stood still. “ Cousin Mona had 
a lover,” I gasped, and in spite of his 
seriousness Mr. Scott could not help 
laughing. 

“ ] call that the unkindest cut of all; 
you young ladies can be dreadfully 
severe on your own sex. Do you know 
that Miss Gordon was a very good- 
looking woman ten or twelve years ago ? 
I have heard people call her fascinat- 
ing.” 

44 And she gave him up ? ” 

“ Oh yes, Martha will tell you about 
that; she thinks no end of her mistress. 
Miss Gordon has simply effaced herself 
and her own happiness. As I said 
before, few women would have shown 
such devotion to that poor brother.” 

“ Why do you call him poor?” I re¬ 
turned rather indignantly. “ Cousin 
Everard is peculiar, like many clever 
people, but he is quite a genius, is he 
not ? ” 

44 He thinks himself one,” returned 
Mr. Scott rather significantly ; 44 but here 
we are at the 4 Hermitage,’ and I must 
decline to open your eyes any more, but 
if you are the girl 1 think you—you 
will care very much for that cousin of 
yours.” 

44 If you are the girl I think you,” 
what an odd remark. Whatever could 
Mr. Scott mean, but he was altogether 
so different to-night. I rather liked him 
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for taking up cudgels in Cousin Mona’s 
defence. It was loyal of him to stick up 
for his friend, and not allow an opiniona- 
tive, censorious girl to undervalue her; 
and really if this were true, and she had 
really given up her lover for her brother’s 
sake, I should be obliged to admire her 
too. I was only too much addicted to 
hero worship. I had quite forgotten 
Robinson Crusoe, and I fairly started 
when the door opened and I heard his 
shrill bark. I was so delighted to see 
the dear fellow again that, in spite of 
Cousin Mona, I took him in my arms 
and hugged him. 

“ Now, Rufa, I do call that almost 
wicked,” she said severely, “ to lavish 
affection on a dumb creature in that 
ridiculous way. What have you done 
with Roland. I expected him to supper.” 

“He was very sorry, Cousin Mona, 
but he had quite forgotten that he had 
an engagement. He asked me to wish 
you good-night as he had not a minute 
to spare. Where has Robin been all 
this time ? ” 

“ On the study rug,” she returned 
curtly. “ He followed Everard into the 
room, so we let him stay.” 

“ That was very kind of you,” I replied 
gratefully. “ You don’t really mind him, 
do you ? ” very coaxingly. 

“ I have long ago left off thinking 
what I mind,” she answered with a sigh. 
“ Everard makes no objection to him, so 
you need not keep the poor thing a 
prisoner. I am afraid Martha will never 
be reconciled to him, but there, we all 
have our likes and dislikes. Take off 
your hat, child, for Everard is waiting for 
his supper, and if you want to please me, 
don’t waste the affection that ought to 
be spent on human beings on a dumb 
animal who has not the sense to value it.” 

I would not argue that point with 
Cousin Mona for I was far too happy, 
but I wisely resolved to be less demon¬ 
strative in public. I was really grateful 
to my cousin for giving way to me, and I 
determined to do all I could to please 
her in return. 

After that day Robinson Crusoe had 
the run of the house with the exception 
of the kitchen. It was many a long 
week before Martha could be induced to 
allow him there, and for ten days at 
least she refused to speak to me. At 
the end of that time her temper mended, 
and one morning when I entered the 
Brown room I found the fire laid and the 


scuttle full of coals ; but I thought it 
best to take no notice, and after that 
we fell into our usual ways. 

Strange to say, no one ever claimed 
Robinson Crusoe ; that all Mr. Scott’s 
inquiries could elicit was that a lady and 
a little girl, accompanied by a large 
black poodle, had stayed for a night at 
the Grantham Arms. She was an 
American lady, the proprietor said, and 
talked of going back to New York by 
the next steamer ; she had left the maid 
and luggage in London. What her 
business was in Cromford and how she 
had contrived to lose the dog, were 
mysteries no one could solve. 

I never could bear to think of that 
miserable day and night that poor Robin 
had spent. The porter at the station 
remembered seeing a large black poodle 
hanging about the place that day, but 
he could not come close enough to him 
to read the name on his collar. And two 
or three children saw him careering 
up and down the Parade like a mad 
thing. He would not allow any one to 
approach him, but he went up fearlessly 
to ladies, especially if they had children 
with them. 

He was wonderfully happy in his new 
home and was very gentle and obedient. 
Lilian admired him immensely and gave 
me carte blanche to bring him to Hazel 
Cottage whenever I liked. I told her how 
grateful I was to Mr. Scott for all his 
kindness, and she looked excessively 
pleased. 

“Iam so glad you and Mr. Scott are 
better friends,” she said simply. “ You 
were very stiff and prejudiced, were you 
not, Rufa, but I am magnanimous and 
forgive you.” 

I tried vainly to find an opportunity of 
questioning Martha about Cousin Mona, 
but one evening, about a fortnight after 
Robin’s arrival, I found her trying her 
eyes over a piece of fine work, and 
coaxed her to let me finish it. 

The next evening when I took it to her, 
she seemed so surprised and pleased and 
thanked me so cordially that I resolved 
to stay uninvited. Robin was safely shut 
into the back parlour, and Cousin Mona 
was hard at work in the study. I had my 
evening to myself, and I was sure that 
my society would do Martha good, for 
she had a glum headachy look as though 
she were fretting. So I sat down by the 
table and began to arrange or disarrange 
her funny little painted cotton-box, and 


Martha, with her brown spectacles well 
on her nose, darned a grey stocking in 
silence. 

It was clearly not her intention to 
begin the conversation ; she had thanked 
me sufficiently and had done her part; 
very likely she was wondering why I was 
lingering there so long. 

“ Martha, do you like Mr. Scott very 
much,” I asked suddenly. 

“ I have not thought about it, missy,” 
she replied after a moment’s hesitation. 
“ A person cannot well dislike a young 
man who behaves himself like a gentle¬ 
man and is always civil-spoken and 
agreeable. What put Muster Roland into 
your head, if I may make bold to ask.” 

“ Cousin Mona told me he was a great 
favourite of yours,” I returned coaxingly. 
“ Come now, Martha, why won’t you own 
that you like him very much indeed. 
Think of all the nice puddings you make 
for him and the second helpings that he 
always takes to please you.” 

I saw a smile cross her face at this 
recollection. 

“ Well, then, I do like him,” she 
returned with a snap of her worsted. 
“Will that satisfy you, missy. Young 
men are not in my line, but I will say 
that Muster Roland is better than most. 
Miss Mona sets great store by him, and 
so does the master. The sight of his 
cheery face in the house is like a streak 
of sunshine on a winter’s day. It seems 
more warming to one’s feelings than the 
summer sunshine.” 

Evidently Martha was thawing. I 
must pursue my advantage. 

“ I like him better myself,” I replied 
carelessly. “ He is kind-hearted and 
so ready to help one. Do you know he 
told me to ask you something. Do you 
remember that Sunday evening when we 
went to church together and Cousin 
Mona stayed at home ? ’ ’ And as Martha 
nodded, “Well, we had such a strange 
conversation. Mr. Scott began talking 
about Cous'in Mona—he wanted me to 
like her as much as he did—he said she 
was splendid and had done splendid 
things.” Here Martha took off her 
spectacles and looked at me sharply, 
but I went on with my sentence. “ He 
said, ‘ Ask Martha to tell you all about 
it, for I am no hand at a story, but every 
one in Cromford knows that Miss Gordon 
gave up the man she loved for the sake 
of her father and brother.’ ” 

[To be continued.) 


Carnation Pink. 

Five ounces of rose triple, three ounces and 
a half of extract of cassie, three ounces and 
a half of extract of orange, three ounces and 
a half of extract of violet, three ounces of 
extract of vanilla, eight drops of oil of cloves 
aug. 

New-Mown Hay. 

Ten ounces of extract of tonquin, five ounces 
of extract of jasmine, five ounces of extract of 
orange, five ounces of extract of geranium, five 
ounces of extract of rose, five ounces of rose 
triple. 
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Narcissus. 

Ten ounces of extract of tuberose, five ounces 
of extract of jonquil, five ounces of extract of 
violet, three ounces of extract of rose,two ounces 
of extract of storax, three ounces of rose triple. 

Wallflowers. 

Six ounces of extract of rose, four ounces of 
extract of violet, three ounces of extract of 
cassie, three ounces of extract of orange, three 
ounces of extract of orris, three ounces of 
extract of vanilla, four drops of essential oil of 
almonds, four drops of essential oil of cloves. 


Camphorated Chalk. 

Four ounces of powdered precipitated chalk, 
one ounce of powdered camphor flowers, two 
ounces of powdered orris root, one ounce of 
carbonate of magnesia. Mix well and sift 
through fine muslin. 

Hair Renewer. 

Three ounces of oil of sweet almonds, three 
ounces of liquid ammonia 880, six ounces of 
honey water aug., twelve ounces of spirits of 
rosemary. Mix; apply with a soft sponge 
morning and evening. 
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THE GIRLS OWN PAPER . 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE. 

By S. F. A. CAULFEILD. 


beautiful lesson 
may be drawn from 
the well-known 
verses of the Latin 
poet, Virgil, by 
adaptation, slightly 
diverting them from 
their original ob¬ 
ject. I quote one 
line only out of the 
four, 

Sic vos non 
vobis mellificatis 
apes :— 

4 ‘ Thus not for your¬ 
selves, ye bees, 
do ye make 
honey.” 

This great truth is impressed upon us in 
language needing only our natural intuition 
to comprehend; that spoken by the many 
voices of nature. Not for themselves do 
the flowers bud forth, and “ blossom in 
purple and red,” nor exhale their myriad 
odours, but for the pleasure of man. Not for 
themselves do the shrubs and trees droop 
low beneath their gold and rose-hued fruit, 
nor the song-birds carol in their leafy 
branches. And so, not for ourselves were 
we immortals born. There is a dreadful 
motto, worthy only of the arch-fiend who 
devised it: “ Everyone for himself, and God 
for us all.” The loving care and protection 
of the Supreme Being, who is “kind to the 
unthankful, and the evil”—and who is long- 
suffering, that many may have time for re¬ 
pentance—cannot be reckoned upon by any 
so grossly selfish, and so presumptuously 
expectant of His favour. Our strength, our 
time, our influence, our talents, are not our 
own, to be spent on self; “and ye,” your 
souls and bodies, “Ye are not your own, for 
ye are bought with a price, therefore glorify 
God in your body, and in your spirit, which 
are God’s ” (i Cor. vi. 19, 20). 

In these days of advance, anent the educa¬ 
tion enabling women to utilise brain-power 
and physical energy in practical and pro¬ 
ductive ways, the obligations of home-life, 
primarily for the benefit of parents, should 
not be regarded as of secondary importance. 
As “ charity begins at home,” so the first and 
most gracious duties of life commence within 
its sacred precincts ; and there they may long 
continue, and possibly end, unless otherwise 
appointed (or permitted) under parental 
choice and authority. 

School-time over, a new' phase of life be¬ 
gins. Self-culture in departments hitherto 
unstudied must occupy the time and diligent 
thought of the “Daughter of the House;” 
and an effort, furthermore, should be made to 
utilise, so far as practicable, the education 
already received. ITer central idea should be, 
that she does not exist for herself alone. 
Primarily, it is for the service of God; for 
her parents and family next; and for her 
friends and fellow-creatures without the home- 
threshold afterwards, as means and oppor¬ 
tunity may offer. 

Now it seems to me that (quite to the 
exclusion of those eccentric and ill-advised 
enthusiasts who overstep the due limits of 
reformation in the interests of their sex) multi¬ 
tudes of girls, amiable and well-meaning, 
regard the home-coming, and deliverance 
from masters, as the commencement of an era 
of amusement and independence, to pre¬ 
lude the attainment of a separate home of 
their own. Out-door games, garden-parties, 



evening entertainments, the practising of 
music and drawing (for self-gratification), 
visitings, and extra expenditure in dress, all 
appear to fill up and absorb their thoughts 
and desires. 

They may be well-bred in their habits and 
personal address, kind-hearted, and (what is 
becoming more rare) thoroughly feminine, 
with none of the coarseness of manner and 
attitude, the vulgarity of costume, and of 
modes of expression, of those deplorably 
wrong-headed women who obliterate all trace 
of womanly refinement and grace in their 
crazy aspiration to be masculine. And what 
a burlesque they make of the contemptible 
imitation ! Assuredly, we, daughters of Eve, 
need none of us feel ashamed of our sex ! Plow 
goodly a number of authors, poets, scientists, 
heroines, prophetesses, missionaries, and 
martyrs have made honourable and glorified 
the name of “ woman ! ” But to return to the 
consideration of the pleasing, womanly girls 
of whom I was speaking. How many of them 
appear to have missed the main object of their 
lives on their home-coming! Pleasure, self- 
indulgence (in all things innocent), the absolute 
proprietorship of their time, the right to ex¬ 
press their crude opinions unasked, or even in 
opposition to those of their elders, and a com¬ 
plete independence in thought, word, aud act : 
these they regard as their new and inalienable 
right. A realisation of their true position, 
their ignorance and inexperience, and the full 
weight of their obligations, and debt of service, 
and gratitude, do not appear to find expression 
in words nor in deeds; nor does the necessity 
for an every-ready self-sacrifice occur to them, 
which would make their lives beautiful, “ lovely 
and of good report.” 

I will now proceed to give my young friends 
an idea of the new course of study and prac¬ 
tical work which should succeed those of the 
school-room. The art of cookery and a know¬ 
ledge of things in or out of season, together 
with prices and quantities required, according 
to the size of the family and the society enter¬ 
tained. The care of the house-linen, and the 
furniture, so as to be able to direct the ser¬ 
vants. The laying and decoration of the 
table, and writing of menu cards ; the care of 
a garden and conservatory, and management 
and arrangement of flowers. The etiquette of 
visiting, and receiving guests, and writing of 
invitations. A careful study of good works 
on home-nursing in general, and the care of 
children. The ways and means of making the 
evenings cheerful and happy for parents; in 
reading aloud, playing or singing to them, or 
playing little games, such as chess, halma, 
billiards or any other home diversion. In fact, 
giving them some little return for care and ex¬ 
pense lavished on a child, it may be, by means 
of personal sacrifices, from infancy to woman¬ 
hood. 

There are many ways of helping your mother, 
even w r ere she in affluent circumstances; but 
very many more when, as more usually is the 
case, the family means are more straitened. 
How many a walk up and down stairs she 
might be spared ; and with much relief when 
strength, and spring of youth are spent, and the 
heart beats feebly ; for, with the long habit of 
self-abnegation, she rarely asks another to do 
what, even at some cost, she can still do for 
herself. 

In helping her to receive visitors, and enter¬ 
tain guests, much tact should be exercised. 
Be careful not to assume to yourself the pre¬ 
rogatives that belong to her. Do not, like the 
big cuckoo, elbow her out of her place of 
houour in the nest, because she is little self- 


asserting, and, like the small mother-robin or 
hedge-sparrow, may easily be displaced in her 
own rightful domain. Show, by your whole 
demeanour, that you are only an assistant, 
modest and unassuming, gentle-voiced, watch¬ 
ing and waiting on her words, and noting 
every little indication of her wishes. Keep up 
your attention the whole time of the visit or 
entertainment given. Merge all thought of 
yourself in trying to supplement her efforts in 
attending to her visitors, and listening to all 
they say, however dull and commonplace, 
without abstraction of thought. Of one very 
ill-bred habit I must give a special warning. 
Never speak till the person who addresses you 
has quite concluded any remark. The aggra¬ 
vating habit of “ talking-down ” the speaker 
(or proceeding with your observations) should 
they have simultaneously commenced speaking 
with you, is highly objectionable, but only too 
common, even amongst those who know 
better than to do so ; raising their voices to 
drown those of the speaker, and appealing, as 
it were, to drive a ploughshare through the 
conversation. 

The art of being always awake to opportu¬ 
nities for serving or entertaining in your 
mother’s behalf, and yet without putting 
yourself forward officiously and with self- 
assumption, needs careful consideration and 
much tact. 

It is evident to all readers of the “ Answers 
to Correspondents,” that a very large propor¬ 
tion of our girls complain of nervousness, and 
its very common result, “ blushing.” The 
only remedy, or rather prevention, of this 
unpleasant characteristic is to be found in 
merging, as I said, all thought of self in active 
attentions to others, and in listening to what 
it may please them to say. Modest and 
retiring manners are not synonymous with 
gaucherie and awkward shyness. I remember 
being struck with the lack of self-possession 
exhibited by many girls whom I met in 
society when I first went out myself. They 
were not prepared for the honour of being 
addressed, ancl gave a little jump or start, and 
at once began to fidget with their hands. Do 
not start. Turn your head quietly towards the 
person who speaks to you, keep your hands 
still, and do not let your eyes wander about 
the room, nor allow your attention to be 
shared with what someone else may be saying 
to another person. 

This awkward shyness is shown by young 
men, in buttoning and unbuttoning their 
gloves, and in all herding together, apart 
from the ladies of the party, instead of giving 
their attention to them—one here and one 
there—throughout the room. I used to 
wonder what they would do when the buttons, 
already hanging by a thread, fell off. My own 
eldest brother, even as a young “ Cantab,” 
used always to look round for any lady he 
knew, however slightly, to make himself agree¬ 
able to her, and then pass on to others : and 
if he chanced to see an elderly lady, ungallantly 
designated “ an old maid,” his special atten¬ 
tion was bestowed for a time on her ; and the 
poor governess, sitting in some obscure corner, 
or making herself useful at the piano or tea- 
table, was sure to get a few words of pleasant 
“chat” with him. Indeed, he used to say 
that her superior education, in most cases, 
made her more agreeable in conversation than 
most of the half-fledged girls of better position, 
and it may be better looks, who were, perhaps, 
more naturally expecting the attentions of the 
young men around them. I never saw him at 
work on his glove-buttons ; they were properly 
fastened before he entered the room—nor 
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forming one of the magpie-looking swarm in 
black coats and continuations and white shirt- 
fronts and neckties, collected together on the 
hearth-rug. Young men are not invited to 
meet ladies in society, only to be entertained 
amongst themselves, but to make themselves 
generally useful and agreeable. The natural 
obligations of polite society should never be 
lightly regarded, nor trifling opportunities for 
saying a gracious word without flattery, or 
performing a gracious act, overlooked and 
despised. 

“ Thus not for yourselves, ye bees, do ye 
make honey; ” and the wise will learn that 
lesson. Let us now return to the question of a 
girl’s home-life, and its apparently trivial, but 
really important duties. 

Not for one moment would I deny to the 
blithesome season of youth those health- 
promoting recreations which are naturally its 
birthright, at least when circumstances render 
them attainable; for health, and means, and 
locality of residence may interfere very 
materially with their enjoyment. All I would 
impress upon my readers is the obligation to 
regard out-door and in-door recreations of 
every kind as matters of secondary importance, 
and merely pleasant little interludes amidst 
the weighty and momentous duties of a 
rational, useful, and Christian life. The 
American writer, Ellen Sturgis Hooper, says : 

“I slept, and dreamed that life was beauty, 

I woke, and found that life was duty.” 

You need not feel as if a cold shower had 


fallen and extinguished the kindling sparks ox 
youthful hope, and anticipations couleur de 
rose ; but feel assured, that in every way of 
kindly thought for others, and practical useful¬ 
ness, far more of happiness is to be found, and 
an underlying peace amidst the petty vexations 
and disappointments of daily life, which 
embitter your days. Riding and driving, 
garden and evening parties, and the various 
methods of knocking about balls—according 
to the rules of many games—small talk and 
gossip, the reading of ephemeral works of 
fiction, and the purchase and wearing of 
fashionable apparel, could not offer an aim 
and an object in life, nor fill the heart and 
satisfy the aspirations of an intelligent human 
being. Such is too frivolous a way of expending 
the chief energies of mind and body. “ To 
every thing there is a season .... a time to 
weep, and a time to laugh ; ” and laughter is 
wholesome, and to be encouraged, more 
especially in the happy spring-time of youth. 
But when work and play are given their 
proper places and their respective importance 
—the latter being subordinate to, and only 
the handmaid to wait on, the former, and 
strengthen the hands for greater exertion— 
then “ All goes merry as a marriage bell.” 

Supposing that the young eighteen-year-old 
daughter—fresh from school—be musical, 
and her instrumental or vocal powers need to 
be kept up by practice, she should consult 
her mother as to when she might get an hour 
for such work without incommoding her, and 
deny herself (unasked) on days when she has 
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a headache (so common to mothers). On 
such occasions she should offer to write any 
letters for her, in lieu of giving her time to 
violin or piano. Any little act of filial con¬ 
sideration, and self-denial for her sake, is well¬ 
pleasing to God. It is one of the daughter’s 
religious obligations, and one that mere 
natural feelings of affection must render easy 
of performance. 

A course of regular reading should be 
carried on, taking up subjects scarcely, if at 
all, entered upon in school. Travels, works 
of research, archaeology, astronomy, geology, 
natural history in its many branches, and the 
great standard works, of'poetry and fiction. 
If your hand be unformed, practice daily, 
taking some nice graceful writing as a model, 
and write notes of invitation and acceptance. 
To acquire quickness and correctness, never let 
a single word, nor even two, fill a whole line, 
and avoid all eccentricities and flourishes, 
which are indicative of affectation, in the form 
of your letters, and beware of bad spelling. 

Set up a cookery recipe book, and one for 
useful household requirements; also one for 
addresses. I might add many more little 
suggestions, but think I have said enough, and 
leave my readers to supplement them, so as to 
suit the circumstances and the conditions of 
each. And now, as I began, so I would close 
my advice, by reminding you once more that 
you are “ not your own ; ” and should strive 
to be followers of Him “ who came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister; and to give 
His life a ransom for many.” 


HOUSEKEEPING ON THE ALPS. 



Switzerland, from the tourist’s point of 
view, has been described ad nauseam , but the 
domestic side of chalet life, from the house¬ 
keeper’s point of view, has received but scant 
notice. Yet the daily round there is not 
devoid of novelty and interest, and there is 
much in it that differs considerably from the 
home ?ne‘nage . 

I am not now alluding to those pensions 
and private establishments in fashionable 
health-resorts, well-frequented by English 
people, and almost as English as London 


itself, but of life in a chalet on 
one of the Savoy Alps, at such 
an altitude as to be buried 
under the snow during the 
winter, and which even in 
summer is nearly cut off from 
communication with civilisa¬ 
tion, except as represented by 
the shepherds who inhabit the 
mountain side until the end of 
September. 

It was my good fortune to 
spend some time in such a 
chalet , built in the loveliest 
possible situation, looking out 
on the snowy tops of Mont 
Blanc and the serrated ranges 
of the other Alps, and look¬ 
ing down upon gloomy gorges, 
silver streams, and smiling 
valleys. The temptation to 
descant on Alpine scenery is 
strong, as once seen, the love 
of it becomes a sort of mania ; 
but all that I could say has 
been better said by others 
time over time, and only the 
humble, Martha-like role re¬ 
mains to me of saying a little 
about the domestic side of the 
visit. 

The chalet itself was both 
picturesque and comfortable. It had been built 
by an Englishman, with a large family, and 
there was plenty of room, also a Turkish bath, 
and a “ dark room ” for photographic purposes. 
It was the most compact dwelling I have ever 
seen, and resembled the arrangements of a 
ship, insomuch as every inch had been utilised. 

All the cupboards were in the walls—a de¬ 
lightful contrivance whereby all china, linen, 
clothes and other impedimenta could be stowed 
away, without filling up the rooms with boxes, 
chests of drawers or wardrobes. 


Besides the large cupboards in the walls, 
there were queerly shaped little lockers in all 
sorts of unexpected places, and a secret recep¬ 
tacle in 'which the silver and valuables were put 
away when the chalet was locked up for the 
winter. 

A propos of this winter locking up, it struck 
me as a wonderful state of affairs that so 
dry was the climate that the white muslin 
blinds left on the windows were found in the 
spring as clean and crisp as when put up the 
year before. The bedding, too, is dry, except 
when the snow damages the roof, and then 
melts down on whatever is in the room below. 
The bedsteads are mahogany frames containing 
three deep drawers to hold the extra blankets, 
pillows and sheets. They are heavy but mov¬ 
able on the castors with which each one is 
supplied. The beds were rather short, the 
pillows square, and the sheets abnormally 
long. In the chalets of the shepherds the 
beds are wooden bunks, and there are long- 
legged stools to enable one to get into them. 

We had, of course, the overhanging roof 
and the verandah round the two sides of the 
chalet , the wood-house at the back, and the 
loft for storing wood above the kitchen. The 
heat of the sun was so strong during the clay 
that all the outside shutters had to be kept 
closed, yet, once in the shade, the air was 
sharp ; and the larder was so cold that milk, 
meat and butter could be kept there, fresh, 
almost as long as in our winter. 

As far from shops as in the Australian bush, 
the provision supply depended upon the 
mountaineers, who used to bring up all sorts 
of food in long baskets, tapering in shape, 
and flat at the back, to which they were 
strapped on. The women and children who 
supplied us carried immense weights, and the 
amount of things extracted from the baskets 
recalled the feats of certain prestigiators. 
There were the huge round loaves of the bread 
of the country, white or brown, cheeses, eggs, 
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fowls, milk, fruit, vegetables, and occasionally 
a ham and other articles, which our hostess 
felt bound to keep, whether she wanted them 
or not, as she could not find it in her heart to 
send the tired climbers back without easing 
them entirely of their load. The white bread 
was porous and the crust rather leathery, but 
it was good. The brown bread, which some 
preferred, I thought sour and heavy. The 
milk was very rich, an inch of cream showing 
on a tumbler four hours after it had been left 
to stand. The goat-cheese as well as that 
made from cow’s milk was exceedingly good. 
The hams were smoked and of delicious 
flavour. The fowls were not always young, 
although there was no lack of chickens. The 
mutton was scarce but tender; the veal very 
tender; but beef almost always a thing to be 
avoided. This arises from the fact that only 
old, worn-out cows are killed for eating, the 
young bulls being despatched for veal. 

There was no fish to be had at all. Besides 
the provisions brought by the Swiss, there was 
in stock a good supply of tinned soups, dried 
salmon, sardines, etc., which rendered us inde¬ 
pendent when the fresh meat ran low. The 
vegetables were similar to those at home, with 
the exception of the “ sugar peas,” the pods 
of which were eaten after being prepared like 
French beans. Strawberries, raspberries, and 
bilberries grew wild, and appeared to have a 
sweeter flavour than their garden-grown 
relatives. Gooseberries and currants did not 
do well at all, notwithstanding the amount of 
sun which they got. There were some mush¬ 
rooms, and a species called the cauliflower 
mushroom, from its resemblance to the cauli¬ 
flower, which was boiled slowly and flavoured 
with vinegar, but which had no perceptible 
taste of its own. 

Porridge was a standing dish at breakfast, 
and very acceptable in the chilly mornings. 
The Swiss meal was by no means bad, but we 
preferred that brought from home. Honey 
was a sine qua ?ion at breakfast and tea, both 
with us and in all the Swiss hotels. The coffee 
given at the mountain inns is quite as good, if 
not actually better than any I have tasted in 
France, and the boiled milk is sent in in large 
jugs to be used ad libitum. 

We frequently had meat and fowls roasted, 
if that be not an Hibernianism, iu saucepans, 
instead of in the oven or before a fire. The 
meat is put in a covered saucepan with suffi¬ 
cient butter to brown it, and turned until it is 
of the required colour. A little water is then 
added, and it is slowly cooked. Everything 
done this way was particularly tender and nice, 
and potatoes could be baked in the same 
saucepan. This mode of preparing food might 
be copied with great convenience by women at 
home, who could thus cook a dinner over a 
little gas stove without heating an oven. The 
saucepans were quickly and thoroughly cleaned 
by means of small steel chains, the links joined 
together so as to make a square of the whole. 
These whisked rapidly round and round the 
saucepan with a little water, soon disposed of 
anything adhering to the sides. Most of the 
household utensils were capitally suited to 
make labour light. The meat-choppers were 
composed of a half-moon of sharp steel with 
two wooden handles, and the motion was a 
rocking one, less fatiguing than the up and 
down movement, and which chopped the meat 
very fine. The knives were cleaned on a 
narrow board raised on two bars over a shallow 
box, the box serving to hold the Bath-brick 
and cloths, and also to receive the dust during 
the process of cleaning. 

The sugar was bought in loaves, and after 
being broken into moderately sized pieces, was 
cut into the regulation lumps in a very pretty, 
compact wooden box, down the centre of 
which was an iron ledge, under a lever-like 
sharp knife. The sugar was put between the 
two and quickly divided. The bottom of the 


box was full of holes, through which the very 
small pieces and the sugar dust fell into a 
drawer below, to be subsequently pounded 
in the stone pestle and mortar, as crushed 
sugar. 

The wood was brought to the chalet in 
lengths of six or eight feet, and packed iu the 
wood-house. For burning, it had to be sawn 
on a wooden trestle. Beyond this as much of 
the tree trunk was pushed out as would make 
a log of the size required, and then it was 
sawn off close to the trestle, and the rest pushed 
on until all was disposed of. For lighting 
the fires, the smaller bits were chopped up with 
a hatchet. Although the days were so hot, 
it was very cold before sunrise and after sunset, 
and there was scarcely an evening that we 
were not glad to have a good fire. The quan¬ 
tity of wood we used was astonishing, and 
paper was a difficulty. We had carefully to 
treasure up any newspapers we received, and 
the most unpromising bits which came round 
anything. With the exception of flies, which 
were very troublesome in the day, and moths, 
which were equally unwelcome at night, there 
were no objectionable insects whatever, which 
added considerably to the enjoyment of our 
stay in the mountains. 

Nothing could exceed the perfect stillness 
during the night and early morning. We were 
far away from other dwellings, and there were 
no birds to sing, cocks to crow, or cattle to 
low. The cows are all shut up in stables for 
the night, and, strange to say, during the 
afternoon as well. We got up when we 
wakened, regardless of the hour, which indeed 
we seldom knew, as no one troubled to wind 
up a watch ; and we were satisfied to go by 
an erratic kitchen clock which was not parti¬ 
cular as to an hour or so. There were no 
posts to come in or to go out, no trains to 
catch, or appointments to be kept, and half 
the enjoyment of the holiday to busy women 
was the utter freedom from the usual routine 
of town life. 

We passed most of our day out of doors, 
climbing up or scrambling down the mountains. 
Far and away the best costume for this are 
tweed knickers and a Norfolk jacket, or the 
shortest skirt compatible with the maintenance 
of the proprieties. 

The most successful toilet of our party 
was a long skirt of Liberty silk, which was 
arranged with cords and rings in such a 
manner as to permit of its being looped up 
as short as needed, and which could be let 
down as a flowing garment at the shortest 
notice. This, with a light blouse for day 
wear, and a cloth coat for evening walks, 
and knickers, was the most suitable attire 
possible for mountaineering. A wide straw 
hat with a cotton handkerchief over the crown 
and hanging down behind to shade the back 
of the neck, is the best head-gear to don when 
the sun is strong; and a close-fitting felt hat 
or cloth cap, when the weather is cold or 
windy. Plenty of nails in the heels and soles 
of the boots are essential, as without them 
one is constantly slipping up or down the 
precipitous paths. Mules are the only animals 
who can traverse these steep roads with perfect 
ease. It appears quite the same to them 
whether they go along as if walking on their 
tails, or on their heads. Horses are not at all 
fitted for the mountains, and it was painful in 
the extreme to see the poor creatures straining 
in the upwards journey, or stumbling when 
going down. The wooden carts used to bring 
stones, casks, etc., were very narrow, and 
looked like wooden ribs coming out from long 
planks. The wooden sledges were also utilised 
to carry loads, which were firmly roped on, as 
the vehicle swayed from side to side, often 
hanging over the path in a style astonishing 
to behold. 

There were no picturesque costumes to be 
seen in that part of the Alps. The men wore 


wide hats or Tam-o’Shanters, with the ordi¬ 
nary trousers and coat, or the blouse, the latter 
sometimes embroidered in black or white, and 
a very pretty garment. The women were 
inclined to a number of short skirts, loose 
jackets, and a large straw hat. The matrons 
wore an extremely ugly plain linen cap, tied 
round their faces, and producing a funny effect 
in conjunction with the straw hat. Their 
stockings were warm knitted woollen ones, 
and their boots thick and rough with nails. 
They were provided with huge blue cotton 
umbrellas. 

The women minding the cows often sewed 
or read, but none of the men or boys, whom 
we saw so employed, did anything but drive 
the cattle about every five minutes. There 
were scarcely any sheep, but plenty of pretty 
goats, exceedingly tame, and always ready to 
run after us, in hopes of getting a bit of salt, 
of which they are inordinately fond. All the 
animals have little bells round their necks, 
tinkling harmoniously at every movement, 
while they are allowed to be in the open 
air. 

It was a delight to put on the linen washed 
at the chdlety so different to the chemically 
cleansed and the torn articles oue gets back 
from the London laundress. Yet the washing 
was done on the most primitive principles. 
The girl came twice a week, and found most 
of the things soaking in the clear cold water in 
the hollowed-out tree trunk which served as a 
trough to catch the supply from the mountain- 
stream brought to the spot in another hollow 
tree, which did duty for the pipe. She washed 
quickly, with nothing but plenty of soap and 
rubbing, and the things were as quickly dried 
in the sweet fresh air and baking sun. The 
irons were broad, flat and very thin, and I did 
not consider them as good for ironing clothes 
as those in favour at home. 

All the dwellings on the mountain were 
built as near to a stream as possible, and had 
the shepherds taken a little trouble to direct 
the course of the water, and to bank up the 
sides of the streams, so as to prevent them 
spreading out and wasting, the supply would 
have sufficed for all. As it was, there was 
constant war between one set of peasants and 
ourselves regarding the particular stream with 
which our washing was done. Unless the 
whole of the water was allowed to run down 
to their chdlet , they regularly blocked up the 
bank and cut off our supply with the promp¬ 
titude of a defrauded rate collector. We as 
regularly turned the stream back to its lawful 
bed, and these daily expeditions with spades 
and picks were quite an excitement. 

Once arrived at the ch&let , the living is 
cheaper than at home. The summer being the 
season for English visitors, prices are at their 
highest then. Yet milk, eggs, butter, and 
vegetables were sold for less than the average 
home price. Meat and groceries come to 
about the same figure, but paraffin oil is much 
dearer, owing to the charge for carriage. 
Telegrams and registered letters brought up 
to the house from the village cost four francs 
each. 

As regards wages, cooks who really under¬ 
stand their business, get sixty francs a month ; 
a housemaid, thirty-five francs ; and a “ run¬ 
ning-maid,” two francs a day. The occupation 
of the latter is to bring up letters, etc., from 
the village, and to assist with the washing and 
other work during the time she stays at the 
chdlet. 

All the washing is done at home ; and except 
when one wishes to make tours through the 
mountains, there are no travelling expenses, 
such as cabs and trains; neither are many 
clothes required. Indeed, it is the best place 
imaginable to wear out any old things which 
are not good enough to appear again when one 
returns to civilisation. 

Susan Carpenter. 
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HOUSE-BUILDING. 


HE house-build¬ 
ing which we 
are going to talk 
about has no¬ 
thing to do with 
architecture or 
with bricks and 
mortar, it rather 
concerns that 
other kind of 
building which 
every wise wo¬ 
man engages in, 
and whose ex¬ 
ample is revers¬ 
ed by the foolish 
one when “ she 
plucketh it 
down with her 
hands.” 

There is a very wide difference between the 
genuine home and the house whose inmates 
regard it merely as a place in which to eat and 
sleep ; but there is also an equally wide differ¬ 
ence between one home and another, although 
the latter may be less easily defined. 

The moral atmosphere of a house makes its 
impression upon one almost as soon as one 
enters the door. Who has not felt “ braced up,” 
as it were, when entering a house where order, 
brightness and comfort proclaim their rule ? or 
experienced the relaxing influence of the one 
where slovenliness and make-shifts are the 
everyday practice ? 

In these days life is complex, and the needs 
of even a small household are many and 
various, so that the temptation to slur over 
work comes to the most conscientious among 
us. The life of the ordinary middle-class 
house-mother is one of the hardest, most 
weaving, and most taxing to brain and body 
that forms the lot of any. The pinch of real 
poverty is felt most keenly by her whose daily 
struggle it is to try and make five shillings do the 
work of ten ; the poverty of the lower classes, 
where one day’s feasting is followed by another 
of semi or aotual starvation, is really less worthy 
of pity. These latter have no “ position ” 
to consider ; they are not expected to be well- 
dressed, nor do their children require to be 
started in life, they will start themselves : yet, 
in ninety cases out of a hundred, these “ poor ” 
people touch as much money in the course of 
a week as passes through the hands of the 
wife of a clerk or struggling professional man, 
but she must make her twenty-five or thirty 
shillings provide meals suited to a gentleman’s 
fastidious taste, keep highly respectable a 


dwelling whose several rooms require warming 
and continual care in cleaning, dress herself 
and her children with some approach to 
fashion or at least with neatness, besides 
endeavouring to meet the continual demand 
for small and frequent outlays of pence for 
books and papers, postage, charities, etc., to 
say nothing of repairs which are scarcely less 
frequent and urgent. 

This is the kind of building which has to be 
done in thousands of homes throughout our 
country to-day; the wise among our women 
face the fact bravely, and bringing every faculty 
of mind and body to bear upon the subject 
expend, not their strength only, but themselves, 
in the struggle. 

Is it to be wondered at that after years of 
this toil the back of the patient “builder” 
becomes bent and rounded, the hands become 
enlarged beyond the proportions of grace, 
because the humble duties they have per¬ 
formed have been rough and hard, not to 
mention the hours they have spent in putting 
weary stitches into hard-worn holes ; there are 
lines drawn on face and brow that have come 
there by the continual effort of minute calcula¬ 
tion, while too frequent proximity to a heated 
stove has robbed the complexion of its bloom. 

To the eye that can probe no deeper these 
are the outward signs of defeat; but to those 
who look for the results of this faithful 
building they are to be seen in the sure and 
certain mirror of character. 

Happy is the spirit that can look out upon 
the work of years and see that the home 
builded steadily of bricks, well and faithfully 
made, has become enshrined in and dear to the 
hearts of those reared in it; that not only do 
“ her works praise her in the gates,” but her very 
name is “blessed,” and an emblem of all that 
is highest and most sacred. What does it 
matter then, if to strangers’ eyes the erection 
seem small and insignificant, if, from the 
foundation upwards, it is sound, true and 
symmetrical ? 

The converse of this is just as surely true; 
badly-made bricks, daily work carelessly done, 
will crumble away. Nay, more, though the 
start may have been good, the system pursued 
being false, there will be little else but ruin 
left to tell where the structure began. 

And the consciousness of failure, than which 
there is no burden more grievous to bear, will 
be shown in the fretful and complaining spirit 
of the builder no less than in the more apparent 
worthlessness of the building. 

In the busiest years of her life many a woman 
feels the almost impossibility of keeping herself 


in touch with the world of thought in books 
and papers to be one of the greatest among 
the many sacrifices she is called upon to make, 
but, for a time at least, it has to be made. 

In place of the studies which were a delight 
in youth she must put the homely, but not 
less serious study of whatever relates to home, 
to family life, to health, and also to the beauti¬ 
fying and elevating of her household surround¬ 
ings. These will leave but little room for 
more than a passing interest in the affairs of 
the outer world ; but if faithfully studied while 
the need exists, the mind will not lose its 
grasp or calibre, and when the time of com¬ 
parative leisure comes at length—as come it 
assuredly will—her interest in and appetite for 
other things will be all the stronger for its 
temporary repression in narrower channels. 

No man desiring to succeed will attempt to 
follow several trades at the same time, but 
giving all thought and attention to the de¬ 
velopment of one, brings that ultimately to 
perfection. 

So does the wise woman. She will “ consider 
a field ” before making her purchase, and 
“ bring from afar ” if by so doing she may gain 
an advantage ; above all, by “ looking well to 
the ways of her household ” she is queen, ruler, 
friend and confidante of its every member. 
The praise of her works is not sufficient, unless 
with that she have won and bound to her by 
an indissoluble chain the love and trust of 
those for whose sake the works were under¬ 
taken. 

What makes “ home ” to the man, youth or 
child ? Assuredly not the walls, the house, its 
apartments, or the furnishings thereof. 

Take away from the hearth the gentle spirit 
that had a sympathetic understanding with 
each of them,, and lo, all has become grey dust 
and cold ashes. 

Mayhap she was 

“Not learned, save in gracious household 
ways, 

No Angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 

In Angel instincts, breathing Paradise, 

Interpreter between the gods and men, 

Who looked all native to her place, and 
yet, 

On tiptoe seemed to touch upon a sphere 

Too gross to tread. Happy he 

With such a mother! Trust in all things 
high 

Comes easy to him, and though he trip 
and fall, 

He shall not bind his soul with clay.” 

L. H. Yates. 
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LILIES. 

By MARY ROWLES JARVIS. 



We paced the grim black country path that led 
Past pit and foundry—coal-dust everywhere— 
No grace of hedgerow o’er its bareness spread, 
Or grass blade ventured there. 


The sordid way, the glare of August heat, 

The drear unloveliness of all around, 

Made us soul-weary, till before our feet 
A sudden joy was found. 

Among the works, by blackened walls enclosed, 

A space of water glistened, darkly grey; 

And there, with broad green sails for rest disposed, 

A fleet of lilies lay. 

Such rainbow flowers ! some secret underflow 
Of tempered warmth their tropic beauty fed— 

Red, purple, golden—o’er the gloom below 
Each reared its dainty head. 

The roar of wheels, the toil-dust thither blown, 

On their bright stillness left no lasting trace; 

They looked as those might look, who, near the throne, 
Do always see His face. 

Considering them we mused, in dream-like mood, 

Of human flowers that brave all stain and strife; 

Of graces growing, beautiful and good, 

Amid the dross of life. 

Fed by the warmth of other-world supplies, 

In many a life of dreary outward gloom, 

Where we discern no marvel of surprise, 

God sees the lilies bloom ! 


A DREAM’S FULFILMENT. 


CHAPTER I. 

“And we in dreams behold the Hebrides.” 

Old Song. 


“You know, Vera, one really ought not to 
give way to discontent.” 

Pretty little Mrs. Summers shook her head 
complacently as she spoke, and held up to 
view a small dressy garment on which she was 
engaged with all the satisfaction of a good 
needlewoman and an affectionate mother. 

“ You know that, Vera. I am sure I have 
told it you often enough.” 

Then the speaker snipped off a loose thread 
here and there with a pair of brisk fingers, and 
anew regarded fondly the little pink-silk frock 
which lay all but completed on her knee. 
How charming her pet Minnie would look 
arrayed in such dainty splendour on the parade 
at Eastbourne! And how proud George 
would be to take his little daughter by the 
hand, and let her tiny feet, in their new open¬ 
work stockings and rosetted slippers, toddle 
along by his side ! George’s wife had herself 
her own small stock of finery to exhibit, and a 
very laudable desire that it should do credit to 
her taste and her husband’s liberality; and 
when she thought of this, and thought also of 
the sunshine, and sparkle, and gaiety of her 
favourite resort, and of the good it was to do 
one and all, it did seem to her a strange, 
almost unnatural thing that her young sister, 
who shared her home with all its modest 
comforts and pleasures, should give way in the 
present instance to what in her eyes was 
nothing short of the heinous crime of “ dis¬ 
content.” 

All others were full of anticipation and 
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jubilation, as the thrice-blessed period drew 
near, but Vera! What would Vera have? 
What could be more delightful, more refresh¬ 
ing after the stuffy beat of London, and the 
long hours of desk-work to which Vera was 
bound week after week till she was almost 
too tired at night to sleep—what, the young 
matron argued, could be better for her sister 
in every way than just to sit upon the sands 
with the children playing near, or to rove 
across the downs when she desired a longer 
excursion, with now and then a jaunt to 
Pevensey or Hurstmonceaux, and always the 
band playing in the evening, and the delicious 
dip in the waves to look forward to the next 
morning ? 

All of this had been pointed out to Vera 
times innumerable ; yet, sad to say, invariably 
with the same result; and the present occa¬ 
sion, if the truth were told, appeared likely to 
be even less productive of any change in the 
delinquent’s mood than had its predecessors. 

Vera, a large-eyed, gentle-looking girl, 
standing by the window, did not indeed make 
any feint of opposition, or attempt to vindi¬ 
cate herself from the charge set forth above, 
but an uneasy suspicion that such silence 
meant only a heart too full to speak, caused 
the busy worker to cast more than one glance 
in her direction as she talked and stitched. 

“ I am sure you used to like Eastbourne,” 
she argued, at length. “ I remember your 
saying how amusing it all was, and how well 
you felt in the splendid air, that first August 
we all went there together. And George was 
so pleased, and said that it suited him too, 
and that we should go there every year 
as long as we lived, and never go anywhere 
else.” 

“ And can’t you see it is just that ? ” said 


Vera, turning round suddenly, and speaking in 
a quick, choking voice ; “it is just that which 
makes me—which—oh! I can’t explain, and 
you would never understand if I did. Of 
course it is different for you; you have your 
husband and children, and besides, you never 
did care to know anything or see anything 
beyond what is familiar to you, and what 
everyone in your set sees and does. But I—” 
she turned again to the window. “ This had 
seemed such a chance,” she murmured, while 
a large tear welled from her eye and ran slowly 
over her cheek. 

Her sister unperceiving, talked on. “ It all 
comes from your having a romantic name, 
I believe. When our mother called you 
‘Vera’-” 

“ Never mind, never mind.” Vera frowned 
down the digression ; then, after a pause, “ It 
would have been nice, of course, if it could 
have been done,” pursued the matronly 
Minnie, with her little air of common-sense 
superiority. “ You know George and I-” 

(“Oh, George and youJ ” muttered Vera 
under her breath; “ George is a very good 
fellow ; but if I had to sink my personality in 
a £ George,’ I had rather go single to the end 
of my days. A sister who prefaces every 
opinion with ‘ George and I, ’ is not a good 
advertisement for matrimony.”) 

“Well,” she said aloud, Minnie having 
stopped, half in dudgeon at mutterings which 
she suspected to be of an unflattering nature, 
half in despair because, turn where she would, 
she could not find the needle which she had 
stuck somewhere when pursuing her reel of 
pink silk along the carpet, whither it had 
escaped in the heat of the argument. Invited 
to resume, however, she was only too ready to 
do so. 
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“ George and I said at once that as you 
seemed, for some reason or other, to have taken 
a dislike to the seaside-” 

“ It is not that I have ‘ taken a dislike ’ to it, 
but only that I am tired of it.” 

“ Well, that as you are tired of it—although 
I must say, Vera, that I do think it is rather 
extraordinary, and rather ungrateful of you too, 
when George takes such pains to make it 
pleasant for both of us, and his friends come 
down, and we have such nice, merry teas, and 
all go out together afterwards—and the fire¬ 
works in Devonshire Park, too—and you know 
he always will pay for everybody—and then, for 
you to go and say you are tired of it all! ” 

Vera left the window and came and put her 
hand on her sister’s shoulder. Her expression 
was soft and tender now, all the flash and 
satire had died out of it. 

“ I am so sorry, dear; I wish I could make 
you understand, Minnie. I am not ungrateful. 
I am not unkind and discontented as you 
think. But oh, if you only knew the longing, 
the craving ”—her lips trembled—“ to get 
away from it all”—her voice sank away to a 
whisper—“ to get into the real solitude of 
mountain, sea, and sky; to look into some of 
the beautiful sights of which I read in books, 
and try to picture for myself, and dream about 
at nights-” 

“And you thought, poor girl, your dream 
had really come to pass.” Minnie’s warm 
little heart was melted at once. “I do feel 
for you,” she continued, with genuine com¬ 
passion. “ And we told everyone you were 
going to Scotland, and it sounded so grand. 
I said to Mr. and Mrs. Wilcox only last night, 
‘Vera is going to Scotland.’ And Carrie 
Wilcox said at once, ‘ Is she indeed ? I wish 
we were! ’ And this morning when the 
letter came to say that the whole plan had 
been abandoned, I felt as vexed as possible 
—you know I did. It was only afterwards 
I could not help remembering how nice it 


would be to have you again with us after all. 
And as George went out of the house, what 
do you think he said ? Why, this. ‘ It’s an 
ill wind that blows nobody good ’—meaning 
that though you were disappointed, we should 
have the good of it. And I must say, Vera, 
though George is my husband, that I don’t 
think there are many brothers-in-law who 
would have put it so nicely.” 

The door opened, and Vera was saved the 
necessity of replying. The interruption was 
caused by the entrance of a pretty little fair¬ 
haired girl, who by a natural instinct darted 
across the room straight towards the pink- 
silk frock already mentioned in these pages. 

“It is a beauty! And Aunt Vera will see 
it on too, won’t she ? ” cried the little one as, 
observant of former injunctions, she held her 
hands tightly clasped, to prevent even the 
tips of inquisitive fingers from haudling the 
dainty fabric. 

“Aunt Vera, aren’t you glad you’re going 
with us ? You didn’t ever really want to go 
to that nasty old Scotland, did you ? Nurse 
says she can’t think you ever really wanted to ; 
and she doesn’t believe they have bands, or 
niggers, or even bathing-machines in Scot¬ 
land ! She has never heard of it if they have, 
Nurse says. And they do wear such funny 
clothes! The men wear little short frocks 
just like us children! And they dance; 
Nurse says she has often seen them dancing 
in the streets! She thinks very likely some 
Scotch dancing-men may come to Eastbourne, 
and if they do, she has promised Bobby and 
me that we shall see them. Aunt Vera, you 
shall see them too; and that will be a great 
deal better than going to Scotland.” Aunt 
Vera hurriedly left the room. 

“ Now, Minnie, I can’t have you saying that 
again,” said Minnie’s mother, with a serious 
face, and proceeded to explain. But to herself 
she added, “I do hope Vera will have got 
over her disappointment before we start; at 


any rate that she won’t let George suspect 
anything ; George would be really mortified, 
poor fellow’. He and Vera don’t always hit it 
off, but still he thinks the world of her opinion. 
We must let Walter Burnley know too,” 
mused the young wife, contentedly; “Poor 
Walter did look so very blank when he heard 
of the Scotch plan. And I must say I thought 
Vera need not have treated him to such a 
rhapsody about mountains and lakes; nor 
have looked at him with such contempt when 
he asked if they weren’t ‘ a bit dull,’ and 
owned he did like a ‘ lively place with lots 
going on.’ Afterwards, w'hen we told him 
that Vera was only romantic, it seemed to ease 
his mind ; and he has chaffed her about being 
‘romantic’ ever since. Walter has such 
spirits. No, I don’t know,” pondered she 
afresh, “whether, after all, this having to 
give up her Scotch trip may not be a good 
thing for Vera; for if she could only settle 
down comfortably with Walter, as I have 
done with George, and have a nice little 
house near, and go with us every year to 
the sea—dear me what is that ? ” 

It was a sound, almost a cry, from the 
lower regions; and the cry w r as followed by 
a rush like a whirlwind into the little room. 
Vera, a new Vera, an illumined, irradiated 
creature, stammering, and almost sobbing 
with excitement, flung herself on her knees 
besides her sister’s chair, and held before her 
eyes a telegram, exclaiming between each 
panting breath, “Oh, Minnie, it’s true, it’s 
true ! Read it. See for yourself,”—reading, 
“Arranged matters, and start to night at 
eight. Can you go ? ” 

“ Can I go ? ” proceeded poor Vera, w r eeping, 
kissing, and hugging for very joy at one and the 
same time. “ Can I go, indeed ! I’m off to 
pack now'; and within an hour a hansom will be 
at the door; and—and—oh, Minnie, it has come 
at last; my dream is to be fulfilled ! ” 

(To be continued .) 


LITERARY HOUSEHOLDS. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 


PART IV. 

ANN AND JANE TAYLOR W'lTH THEIR BROTHER ISAAC.* 

HE Taylors of Ongar 
belonged to an ar¬ 
tistic and literary 
race. Their grand¬ 
father, son of a brass- 
founder in Worces¬ 
ter, showed a talent 
for engraving. His 
sons followed his 
lead, w'hile one of 
them w'as a dis¬ 
tinguished scholar 
in his generation : Isaac the father of Ann, 
Jane and a more famous Isaac who w'as trained 
to be an engraver. At the same time he culti¬ 
vated his mind with a sedulousness, stoical in 
its contempt for hardships and for relaxation 
of any kind. He married at tw r enty-tw r o, and 
set up housekeeping in London at Islington, 
where his tw'o elder children Ann, and Jane, 
w r ere born in 1782 and 1783. 

In 1786, Isaac Taylor’s wife’s delicate 
health induced him, though at considerable 
loss and inconvenience in his calling as an 
engraver, to settle in the country. He chose 
a roomy house with a large garden in the 
village of Laveuham, Suffolk. For the house 


* Autobiography of Ann Gilbert , Memorials of 
fane Taylor , by Isaac Taylor, etc. 


and garden he had to pay the modest rent of 
six pounds a year. The communication with 
the outer w'orld w r as by a post-cart once a day 
from Sudbury, and a London w'aggon, which 
passed through the village once a week. 

In that very delightful book The Autobio¬ 
graphy of Ann Gilbert , there is a charming 
description of the primitive English village- 
life of a century ago, and of the unpretending, 
intellectual household, with its literary tastes 
and Puritan habits. 

As a matter of course, the children w'ere 
taught by their parents, the mother instructing 
girls and boys in reading and the catechism, 
and the girls in needle-w r ork; the father, 
wdiile standing at his high desk prosecuting 
his wmrk as an engraver, carrying on the edu¬ 
cation to a more advanced stage. Although 
he was a man to wdiom discipline W'as dear, he 
w'as not above catering for the amusement of 
the little ones, in wdiom he inspired a warm 
and lasting affection. He made ingenious toys 
for them. Ann could recall a cottage con¬ 
structed of cork, with moss for grass and a bit 
of glass for a pond, wdiich, no doubt, was a 
marvel to juvenile eyes. A farthing a week 
each was the pocket-money allowed to the 
sisters. Jane, a particularly sprightly child, 
was the village pet; she used to be hoisted up 
to the baking-board of the baker’s shop in 
order “to speak a piece” (repeat a poem) to 
an admiring audience, probably not without a 
substantial reward in the shape of a biscuit or 


a bun. One can see with the mind’s eye the 
tw'o small maidens, Ann and Jane, in their 
long-skirted, short-waisted, low-necked frocks, 
with hair cut straight across the forehead and 
falling down in little rings and curls on the 
temples and at the back of the head. The 
little girls were a trifle prim and self-conscious 
with the innocent complacency of children, at 
the same time they were full of spirit and fun 
in the games the players inaugurated for them¬ 
selves, wdiich one of them remembered faith¬ 
fully long afterwards ; that piece of acting in 
which imaginary twin sisters, the “Miss Parks,” 
figured, and that still livelier performance in 
which little Ann was “ Moll,” and Jane w'as 
“ Bet,” an aunt and a niece, two homely 
v'orking women struggling hard to earn a 
livelihood. How' the funny pretences and 
innate mimicries come home to grown-up 
children of to-day! 

Isaac Taylor, the third son, five years Ann’s 
junior, was born in 1787. 

Mr. and Mrs. Taylor had a large family, but 
death was early busy among the children. 
The baby brothers and sisters passing away in 
their infancy, together with the delicate health 
of the house-mother, lent a serious strain to 
the household. 

Ann “scribbled” as soon as she could 
write. Among compositions undertaken be¬ 
fore she w'as seven years of age were the fol¬ 
lowing : Verses , on an illness of her mother, 
A Poetic and Moral History of Master Head- 














strong, A Poem Meant to be Antecedent to the 
Iliad , A New Version of the Psalms , and an 
argumentative reply to Winchester on Future 
Punishment. 

Ann and Jane went with their mother to 
London, saw George III. go to St. Paul’s to 
return thanks for hiis recovery from madness, 
and had a glimpse of the great illumination 
on the occasion. 

Times were bad in consequence of the war 
with France, and the line-art of engraving 
languished. The head of the house, with his 
increasing family, was fain to add to his re¬ 
sources. Apart from this obligation he had 
always been a deeply religious man, it was 
therefore in no mere worldly spirit that he 
prepared to enter the Nonconformist ministry, 
and accepted a call to a pastorate in Colchester. 
This old town, as a refuge of the French 
Huguenots and of the Dutch Reformers in 
the time of Alva, included a strong dissenting 
element in what would otherwise have been 
the hostile atmosphere of a gay garrison- 
town. 

Ann and Jane were fourteen and thirteen 
at the date of the removal, and keenly en¬ 
joyed, like other healthy-minded girls, the 
stir and bustle and increased sociability of a 
town of considerable size, with its greater 
choice of suitable companions for the younger 
members of the family. 

The house was less rural, but it still had a 
garden with flowers and fruit-trees, lilac- and 
laburnum-bushes, a white garden-seat, and a 
vine-covered arbour. 

Isaac Taylor the elder, who was before his 
day in many respects, was already maturing 
his wise purpose, and instructing his daughters 
as well as his sons in the process of engraving, 
so that they might be qualified, if necessary, 
to maintain themselves. With this instruc¬ 
tion he still combined the teaching of the 
branches of a solid education. He was willing, 
in the depressed state of every craft which had 
not to do with the continued wars, to receive 
pupils from various families in his congregation 
to teach along with his children, so that his 
avocations were threefold—the diligent and 
careful practice of engraving, lessons to his 
pupils, and the preparation and delivery of his 
sermons and lectures on Sundays and meeting- 
nig.hts, besides the preservation of the intimate 
relations of a dissenting pastor with his flock. 
He had likewise a couple of apprentices who, in 
the old style, lived in the family as members 
of the household. 

Ann gives an animated description of the 
workroom and schoolroom in one, with her 
father, as usual, at the high desk in the win¬ 
dow', where the light fell on his work, and 
running down the room several tables, round 
which the pupils sat with their books, copy¬ 
books and slates. She gives also a bright 
account of the workroom when it was con¬ 
fined to its proper use, when her father and 
her brothers Isaac, Martin and Jeffreys, with 
Ann and Jane by turns, drew, engraved, and 
studied there from morning till night. The 
working-hours were long, from half-past eight 
in the morning till eight in the evening, with 
only an hour allowed for dinner and half-an- 
liour for tea. Mrs. Taylor took breakfast and 
tea beforehand, in order to read aloud to the 
f imily while they ate, and so prevent waste of 
time in idle conversation. Ann, with her 
sound sense and her experience as a wife and 
mother in after years, saw the disadvantages 
which more than counterbalanced the advan¬ 
tages of the practice. It prevented the young 
people, who were brought up as all children 
were then, with a respectful distance main¬ 
tained between them and their parents, from 
acquiring any ease in conversation with their 
ciders, or before them. It tended to en¬ 
courage quick eating, and consequent indi¬ 
gestion. It must have fostered, though Ann 
does not say so, a certain shy diffidence and 
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reserve, bordering on morbidness and eccen¬ 
tricity, which seems to have appeared later in 
the family. 

Ann retails the glee with which she would 
put on her brown-holland apron, bib and 
sleeves, to protect her frock from the result of 
a succession of days spent in steel or copper 
engraving, drawing with a sharp instrument 
on a copper-plate smeared with wax, the 
lines of the subject to be engraved being 
deepened to produce effects of light and 
shade by “ biting ” them in, that is, by intro¬ 
ducing aquafortis to corrode the metal. She 
will hardly admit that any weariness, sufficient 
to stimulate a youthful instinct of revolt, fol¬ 
lowed on the incessant drudgery. But then 
Ann was a contented, healthy, happy-tem- 
pered creature. Jane, with a more delicate 
and sensitive physique, both mental and 
bodily, suffered more from the monotonous 
toil. But Jane’s, too, was a bright, whim¬ 
sical spirit in daily life, able to join in the airy 
fancy which invented the names “ Supra ” and 
“ Infra,” refined versions of “ Moll ” and 
“ Bet,” and applied them respectively to the 
sister who happened to be working under her 
father, and to the sister who was assisting her 
mother in cooking, washing up dishes, and 
doing all the finer laundry-work and mending 
for the family. 

This industrious life did not prevent the 
Taylors from having a host of young friends in 
Colchester, though, as Ann put it comically, 
“ morning calls ” had to be deferred till after 
eight in the evening before the family supper, 
which was at half-past nine at the latest. 
Ann, who was rapidly growing up, was de¬ 
cidedly popular in the set in which she moved, 
and is said to have received more than one 
eligible offer of marriage while at Colchester. 
One was from an old apprentice of her father’s, 
who knew her and her family well. In the 
likenesses which have been preserved of her 
she has a comely, intelligent, kindly face, 
with a droop of the head to one side, which 
was more a lackadaisical fashion of the 
period than the natural characteristic of a 
girl and woman so energetic as Ann Taylor 
was. 

Jane Taylor, with a slight figure and 
delicately defined features, had more grace 
and regular beauty than Ann possessed, but 
gentle as Jane was (except where her prin¬ 
ciples were concerned), she seems to have 
been a more difficult person to deal with, and 
less easy to please than Ann. 

In 1777, Ann at sixteen (after burning her 
earlier MSS.) made her first appearance in 
print with a song on a local election. For 
with all her other engagements, and the sober 
gaieties open to a dissenting minister’s daughter, 
neither Ann, nor for that matter her sister, 
had forgotten their first attempts at writing. 
Ann and Jane were prominent members of a 
literary society of Colchester girls to which 
Mr. Taylor gave the name, “ The Umbelli¬ 
ferous Society.” The girls met once a month 
at each other’s houses ; every girl came fur¬ 
nished with an original “ production ” in prose 
or verse, and all were to supply answers to 
questions given out at the previous meeting, 
and to join in the study of standard books. 

To make time for these and similar pur¬ 
suits, not a moment of the day could be 
lost sight of. The fortnights in spring and 
autumn of each year, when the daylight 
lasted till seven o’clock in the evening and it 
was not worth while to have candles in the 
workroom for a single hour, were gaily called 
“ seven o’clocking ” by the ardent students, 
who eagerly availed themselves of the spare 
hour. Another mode of making time was 
to rise at half-past five in the morning and 
improve the shining hours in a different manner 
from the run abroad, for all the regular 
exercise the girls and boys took. It needed 
Mrs. Taylor’s urgent remonstrances with her 
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husband, on the plea of family health, to in¬ 
duce him to yield a little time in the middle 
of the day in which the girls might take a 
short walk ; though the fire was not lit in the 
workroom till the eight o’clock breakfast, the 
indefatigable young people would wrap them¬ 
selves in warm clothes, and in quaint phrase¬ 
ology, not then obsolete, “ woo the Muse.” 

The sisters’ first start in the peculiar literary 
line they made their own occurred, like every¬ 
thing else they did, in a primitive, fresh, sweet 
way. 

In 1798, Ann a girl in her seventeenth year, 
receiving wages from her father in order to 
encourage her in her work as an engraver, 
and therefore better supplied with pocket- 
money than in the old farthing-a-week days, 
bought for herself a pocket-book called the 
Minor Pocket-Book, which, along with its 
blank leaves, contained a little useful infor¬ 
mation, together with a page or two of poetic 
enigmas, and an intimation that prizes would 
be awarded to young readers sending the best 
poetic solutions of the riddles or other contri¬ 
butions in verse. 

Oh, happy Minor Pocket-Book to fall into 
such eager hands, and happy young Ann to 
find such an outlet for her budding ambition! 
She competed under the signature “ Juvenilia,” 
and then waited with what patience she could 
summon up for the decision. Pier first oppor¬ 
tunity of learning it was on the publication 
of the next year’s Minor Pocket-Book, and 
then she read that she had gained the first 
prize of six Pocket-Books. From that day she 
became a regular contributor to the Pocket- 
Book, of which she was eventually, for a time, 
the editor. It is hardly necessary to say that 
her family burned to walk in her footsteps, 
Jane naturally coming close behind her, and her 
brother Isaac in the year 1800, when he was a 
boy of thirteen, making his first debut in print 
as the solver of similar riddles to those Ann 
had disposed of in her maiden venture. Big 
events to the actors in v them spring from small 
beginnings. That Pocket-Book prize opened 
a way to the Taylors’ long and prosperous 
connection with the publishers, Messrs. Darton 
and Harvey, who supplied the sisters with the 
work for children which, alike in its poetic 
vein and its usefulness, was congenial to them, 
by which they won competence and an 
honourable name. Ann and Jane Taylor not 
only wrote Original Poems for Infant Minds 
and many little books of the same kind (to one 
of them named The Associate Minstrels , in¬ 
tended for older readers, young Isaac and other 
friends contributed), the sisters were employed 
to execute the engravings for many of the 
illustrations of their work. 

What shall we say of the simple songs 
and tender lyrics with their reverence, their 
healthy tone, their half playful, half earnest 
jesting ? That they were admirable and per¬ 
fect in their way, for they were, with few 
exceptions, entirely suited to the children for 
whom they were intended. Soon they were 
lisped and sung in every nursery and infant 
schoolroom in the kingdom. Presently they 
were translated into most European and not a 
few Eastern tongues ; they even passed into 
the stately periods of Greece and Rome. Of 
the most popular, “ Twinkle, twinkle little 
Star ” was Jane’s ; “ My Mother ” was Ann’s, 
“ Come into my Parlour ” was also Ann’s. 

Praise and congratulation flowed in on the 
gratified and grateful sisters from all quarters, 
and from the highest authorities—from Sir 
Walter Scott, from Archbishop Whately and 
Dr. Arnold, and none wrote a kinder and more 
appreciative letter to the labourers in her own 
field than Maria Edgeworth wrote. In 1807, 
when Ann visited London, she had the pleasure 
of being introduced to other kindred spirits, to 
Mrs. Barbauld and Dr. Aiken. 

During the years the Taylors spent at Col¬ 
chester, Decimus, their youngest brother, died 
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of scarlet fever, which, attacked well-nigh the 
whole of the family, and nearly carried off Ann. 
At Colchester also was born Mr. and Mrs. 
Taylor’s eleventh child, Ann and Jane’s dearly 
loved younger sister. 

In 1812 the elder Isaac Taylor received and 
accepted a call to the country pastorate of 
Ongar, in Essex. Accordingly he and his 
family removed to the pleasant rural home in 
the vicinity of Epping Forest, which is most 


identified with them. They were now in cir¬ 
cumstances* which rendered it possible for 


* The sums paid for Ann and Jane Taylor’s books 
rose with their popularity. For the “ Original Poems, 
etc.,” five pounds, to which five more were added, 
were given. For the second volume, fifteen pounds. 
For “Hymns for the Nursery” twenty pounds, and 
when the sisters published for themselves, the poems, 
etc., brought them in a hundred and fifty pounds the 
first year. 


them to occupy a pleasant country-house, the 
front covered with a vine. “Castle House” 
owed its name to having been built on the 
site of an Essex castle, to which Queen 
Elizabeth is said to have paid a visit; a pic¬ 
turesque relic of antiquity was close by, in the 
shape of a mound crowned with fine old trees 
and surrounded by a moat. 

(To be continued .) 


“CRAZY CHINA,” WHAT IT IS, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 

By DORA DE BLAQUlkRE. 



COLUMN OF CRAZY CHINA. 


The fancy for sticking broken bits of china on 
drain-pipes, flower-pots, or even large dishes 
has been one of the most prevalent of our 
crazes of late in England ; nor was the fancy 
unknown in America, though nobody was so 
keen upon it, apparently, as here. The materials 
sound both cheap and easily obtainable ; only 
some putty—quantities of it—and any amount 
of broken scraps of china, coloured and white, 
to arrange in a kaleidoscopic vision of rainbow 
hues on the surface of the drain-pipe. The 
last example I have seen was, I suppose, an 
excellent one, as it was made by an artist in 
the business, who had been taught by the 
experience of some months of work. It was 
an odd-looking production, yet not at all ugly, 
and my hostess told me it was considered 
quite “ Renaissance.” The worker was an 
invalid lady, and there was no doubt that she 
had brought great taste to bear on her work, 
but its appearance to me at least was more 
that of an Eastern idea, or perhaps Moorish ; 
and I am told that the conception of the work 
does really originate with the last-named 
people. My artist friend has illustrated the 
pillar-like stand for my readers to see and 
judge of for themselves, as one really needs to 
have an idea how to reproduce the work. 

The materials consist, as before said, of 
broken bits of crockery and china, much putty, 
gold paint, and, if not a drain-pipe, anything 
else you like to ornament. Besides these, you 



“In England the 
amount of breakage per 
head is twenty-three 
bushels of fragments per 
annum. ... It has been 
calculated that on the 
steamer Etruria a little 
more than 3000 articles of 
glass and china are broken 
during the voyage. . . . 
It may be briefly asserted 
that at the present rate of 
breakage, the entire civil¬ 
ised part of the earth will 
be covered, at the end of 
about two and a - half 
million of years hence 
with broken crockery to 
a uniform depth of 74 
feet.” 


On which The Globe 
comments : 


will need a mallet, or a small hammer, to break 
the already broken pieces, if they prove too big, 
and a proper putty, or even a palette knife, to 
spread the putty, and prepare it for the mosaic 
of china. It is fortunate, for this purpose, 
that our servants are generally great destroyers 
of the material chiefly needed, and any house¬ 
hold can furnish only too much from its own 
breakages. The unfortunate mistress and 
master probably look at it from another point 
of view, and would not hail the production of 
“crazy china,” as in any way supplying the 
place of the “fair pieces” they lament. The 
“ crazy china ” maniac takes a small basket 
with her on her walks, and hunts over all 
kinds of rubbish, in order to procure materials 
for her occupation, and every one will guess 
that she is at times very successful, especially 
if it be in the neighbourhood of a large house 
in the country, where the rubbish is made into 
a heap in the garden. 

While we were talking over the “ crazy 
china ” mania, the other evening^ I came upon 
the following funny paragraph m The Globe , 
and, as prophecy is quite the fashion now, if 
we may judge from its indulgence in our daily 
papers, I subjoin the quotation, which is taken 
from some published sta¬ 
tistics, with a comment at 
the end of it, which is 
both witty and comical:—■ 


epoch. The broken-glassial epoch is what v/e 
have to fear.” 

Walking through the streets of a Canadian 
city one day last year, I saw the subject, in a 
shop window, of my second illustration, which 
is quite a different form of the crazy scrap 
mania ; and one, it seems to me, with perhaps 
more justification, and certainly the materials 
would be more come-at-able ; for they are so 
various and peculiar, and range from bottles, 
to old keys, and from half a walnut-shell to 
old thimbles, and corkscrews that are no 
longer useful. 

I subjoin a list of the articles used fora jug : 

Round-top pins, bit of brass chain, half thim¬ 
bles, half a sleeve link, buckle (dress), half 
a small pair of scissors, old knife blade, small 
glove-hook, pen, beads, screws, bit of corkscrew, 
hairpins, penny jewelry, buttons of all kinds, 
black hooks and eyes, bits of tin to join same 
to make a design, bits of scissors, watch-key. 

The material of the jug is earthenware, and 
if the top of it be small, an addition is made 
by means of either veiy stiff millboard or tin. 
The weight of the model that I saw was very 
great, about nine pounds, I was told. The 


“In the neighbourhood 
of summer hotels, where 
the amount of broken 
crockery charged in the 
bill is always abnormal, 
the deposit will probably 
be five or six hundred feet 
thick. And yet men of 
science, overlooking this 
imminent danger, try to 
alarm us with prospects of 
the return of a glacial 
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articles are embedded in putty, and then the 
whole is gilded over. The effect is odd, and 
unless carefully looked at, no one could 
imagine what it was made of, for the shape 
had been made very elegant by the addition of 
the long and slender neck, and the brightness 
of the gilding made the beautiful jug look like 
a mass of gold. 


Now some one may say that such things as 
“ crazy china ” and novelty jugs are rubbish, 
and that people who make them waste their 
time. Perhaps, in cases, where there really is 
another occupation which ought to be fol¬ 
lowed, or some duty which ought to be per¬ 
formed, such a thing may be true. But there 
are other people—those who are delicate, 


invalids, and many advancing in life for whom 
amusing occupation must be found; and all 
these things prove a blessing to them, 
diverting their thoughts, and giving an ele¬ 
ment of interest and amusement, and adding 
the chief pleasure of all as well, i.e., the 
feeling of creating a thing that did not exist 
before. 


A WILFUL WARD. 


By RUTH LAMB, Author of “Work, Wait, Win,” “Sackcloth and Ashes,” etc. 


CHAPTER XI. 



cided to go, for the third 
time that day, to the Hall. 
He was deeply impressed 
by the grasp Hetty had 
taken of Kathleen’s posi¬ 
tion and his own, and thankful too, for 
the friendship of one whose feminine in¬ 
stincts enabled her so to divine the 
working of another girl’s feelings. 

“ It is true,” thought Aylmer, “that 
either man or woman working alone 
works at a disadvantage. Each wants 
the mind and the varying nature of the 
other to ensure success, especially in all 
that relates to the most sacred ties and 
duties, aye and affections of humanity. 
Hetty has opened my eyes to many 
things that I should never have noticed 
until they were manifest to all. And 
whilst warning me, she has cheered and 
strengthened me wonderfully.” 

It was no small satisfaction to the 
housekeeper at West Hill, that Aylmer 
did justice to his evening meal and left 
the house half an hour afterwards, hum¬ 
ming a favourite air. 

When Aylmer entered the drawing¬ 
room at the Hall, he made a half apology 
for his appearance. 

“ I have been here twice before, 
Kathleen,” he said. “ Once you were 
out, the second time you were resting, so 
as Mrs. Ellicott and I pretty well ex¬ 
hausted all topics of conversation whilst 
Miss Stapleton was here, I must be 
considered your special visitor to-night. 


Ought I to apologise for haunting this 
home at all hours ? If so, I shall plead 
my loneliness and weariness of my own 
society.” 

It was a relief to Kathleen to 
hear Aylmer speak in this tone. 
She had dreaded his coming, lest 
their meeting should result in a 
lecture. 

“ We have met before, to-day,” 
she replied, “ but I am very glad 
to see you now. Aunty and I are so 
constantly together, that she must find 
it a relief to hear another voice than 
mine, when even poor Ger is unable to 
turn our duet into a trio.” 

Aylmer made no direct reply to 
Kathleen’s allusion to their earlier meet¬ 
ing, but asked after Geraldine, talked of 
Hetty Stapleton, and lastly, challenged 
his ward to a game at chess. 

Kathleen readily agreed. She was on 
her best behaviour, and full of good 
resolutions after what had passed. She 
felt the comfort of having acted on her 
aunt’s advice, and her softened manner 
again cheered both Mrs. Ellicott and 
Aylmer. 

The two were soon deep in the game. 
They were keen players and pretty 
equally matched, Kathleen having been 
her father’s pupil and an apt one, from 
her childish days. On this occasion, 
the girl proved victorious. Just as the 
“mate” passed from her lips and a 
little smile of triumph lighted her face, 
Mrs. Ellicott was called from the room. 

“ I am fairly beaten, Kathleen,” said 
Aylmer, ‘ ‘ but ready to meet you again, in 
spite of that triumphant look of yours.” 

“Surely a girl may be allowed to 
rejoice in her victory over such a cham¬ 
pion,” replied Kathleen, as they replaced 
the pieces ready for the next game. 

“ I do not grudge you your success. 
Your excellent play deserved it, and I 
could not be beaten by a fairer ad¬ 
versary.” 

Kathleen lifted her eyes to Aylmer’s 
with a merry glance, but she dropped 
them instantly before his. The man’s 
heart was stirred to its utmost depths, 
and overflowing with tenderest affection 
for his wilful ward. And Kathleen read 
the story of it in the look he gave her. 
A moment after she spoke hurriedly and 
with some appearance of confusion, as 
if too, she dreaded that Aylmer’s tongue 
might become as eloquent as his eyes. 

“ I am glad aunty is away for a few 
minutes,” she said, “ I wanted to speak 
to you about—about—this morning. 
You met me with Captain Torrance.” 


“Yes. I was surprised to find that 
he had returned, as I have no doubt you 
were, when you saw him.” 

“Not exactly, though when I started 
on my walk I had no idea he was at 
Monk’s How. In fact, he only came 
home last night. On my way I met his 
groom, who gave me a letter which he 
was bringing hereffor me.” 

It was unfortunate that Aylmer did 
not wait until Kathleen had finished 
what she had to tell. 

“ Surely Captain Torrance had not 
the impertinence to ask you to meet 
him?” he exclaimed in a tone which 
almost startled the girl. 

With quiet dignity she answered, “I 
should have thought you knew me better 
than to suppose I should regard such an 
invitation in any light but that of an 
insult. Yet seeing me afterwards in 
company with Captain Torrance, you 
must have concluded that I not only 
received the invitation but accepted it.” 

What would not Aylmer have given 
to recall his words ? He began to 
speak, but Kathleen did not seem to 
heed him. She walked across to the 
letter-rack in which Mrs. Ellicott had 
placed the note in question, and return¬ 
ing, handed it to Aylmer. 

“ Read Captain Torrance’s note, if you 
please,” she said. 

“I do not wish to read it, Kathleen. 
When I saw you with him, I never for 
an instant supposed that the meeting 
was other than an accidental one. And 
just now I never meant to insinuate 
blame as regards yourself.” 

“Perhaps not,” replied Kathleen in 
a tone which conveyed the idea that she 
was weary of the whole affair. “But 1 
must beg you to read this letter which 
justifies the writer. For myself, I think 
I shall soon be equally indifferent to 
praise or blame.” 

There was no anger in the girl’s 
manner, but it stung Aylmer to the 
quick. 

“I have pained Kathleen needlessly 
and injured my own cause by my im¬ 
patience,” he thought. “And yet how 
sternly have I played the part of judge 
towards others for impetuosity of 
temper.” 

He read the letter, then returned it to 
Kathleen. 

“ I have wronged Torrance as well as 
you,” he said. “I beg your pardon, 
though, believe me, I did not attach 
blame to you when we met this morning. 

I hope I shall have an opportunity of 
apologising to Torrance.” 
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“No, no, Aylmer, please let the 
matter rest. I am quite satisfied, and 
you must see that it would not be plea¬ 
sant for me, if you treated this simple 
affair so seriously. I should not like my 
name to be even mentioned again. I 
told aunty all about it, and how he met 
me at Crosspaths Corner, and walked 
back with me. That was all.” 

“You are right, dear Kathleen. 
Your name ought not to be brought up 
again. As to the letter. It is honour¬ 
able to John Torrance, and the reading 
of it stirred my sympathy, as I am sure 
it would yours. He may have been and 
is much to blame in many respects, but 
he is also much to be pitied.” 

Kathleen’s eyes filled at these words. 

“It is like you, Aylmer, to be both 
just and generous,” she said. “When 
you turned round so sharply just now, I 
could hardly believe it was my wise and 
patient guardian. Well, you have 
blamed and judged yourself, so there is 
no need for me to say another word 
on that side. Now I am going to 
confess.” 

Then Kathleen told Aylmer exactly 
what had passed between Captain Tor¬ 
rance and herself as they met him in the 
morning, and what had given rise to the 
laugh which had so pained him at the 
time. 

“ I was a little wilful as usual, but I 
told Captain Torrance, what I would say 
to all the world about you, Aylmer, that 
you are my guardian and my good, true 
friend, not my jailer.” 

“You make me very happy by saying 
this.” 

“ How could I speak otherwise of 
you ? Besides, I never can bear to hear 
people run down behind their backs, 
much less those I—I—care a great deal 
about. I felt like this, though not in the 
same way, of course, when aunty, after 
reading that letter, would not say a 
single kind word for the man who had 
written it. Not like you, Aylmer. You 
can be just to people who are not at all 
perfect.” 

“ Thank you again, Kathleen. Your 
opinion of my justice is very comprehen¬ 
sive. It takes in all the world, for who 
is perfect ? ” 

“That is just what I so often ask 
myself, by way of gaining comfort from 
the thought. It seems almost treason 
to say this, Aylmer, but don’t you some¬ 
times find that very good people, like 
aunty for instance, are just a little hard 
on those who are exposed to far greater 
temptations than themselves ? It ought 
to be easier to do right when everyone is 
anxious to help you. Stay, though, I 
should not say that,” added Kathleen, 
before Aylmer had time to speak. 
“ Everyone wants to help me, yet I try, 
and fail again and again. I failed this 
morning. I was horribly angry and 
rude, because I thought aunty was very 
unjust to poor Captain Torrance. She 
will not believe there is a bit of good in 
him. So I got into a temper, said dis¬ 
agreeable things, then ran upstairs and 
shut myself in my room, and cried till 
I fell asleep like a cross child tired with 
its own passion. I punished myself, for 
Hetty came and I had been longing to 
see her, and I missed seeing you, though 


as you came this evening, that has made 
up for it.” 

“ And shall I add what you have not 
told me ? You were honestly sorry for 
having grieved your aunt, and did your 
best to make amends. I knew by both 
your faces that there had been a little 
storm, but peace-making and sunshine 
had followed. And you made good 
resolutions, I. doubt not. I pray, with 
all my heart, that you may have God’s 
blessing upon them, and His strength to 
enable you to keep them, dear Kath¬ 
leen.” 

Twice this evening Aylmer had ven¬ 
tured to use the word dear in speaking 
to his ward, and no trace of displeasure 
on her part followed the hearing. 

When he was taking leave at a later 
hour than usual Kathleen said, “ It was 
good of you to come to-night, Aylmer, 
and how quickly the time has flown. 
But for your kindness in walking here 
for the third time to-day, I should have 
spent much of the evening alone. 
Geraldine wanted only quiet, so I could 
be of no use to her. Aunt has had calls 
as usual, for somebody is always coming 
with a tale of trouble which she only 
can relieve. Fancy what my feelings 
would have been, for I do not care for 
too much of my own society.” 

“ I cannot fancy yours, Kathleen. I 
know that I could not have too much of 
your society, though I too, weary of my 
own often enough.” 

Kathleen laughed and blushed at the 
compliment. But she did not dislike it, 
and when her “grave, wise guardian,” 
for the first time since he had held that 
office, lifted her shapely hand to his lips, 
before he said good-night, she only 
thought to herself, “ He is growing more 
like what he was in the old days. How 
good he was to me when I was quite a 
little creature and he was so tall and 
strong! To think that, when I was 
eight, he carried me on his shoulder, and 
when my mother died, only my father 
seemed more to me than Aylmer was. 
I sometimes wish he had never been my 
guardian, for the idea of having to take 
care of me made him ever so much older. 
I have been a great trouble both to him 
and aunty, but I hope 1 shall repay them 
yet. I wish Aylmer were my real 
brother.” 

A wish which the subject of it would 
certainly not have echoed. 

Kathleen went to Geraldine’s room 
after Aylmer left the house and found 
her cousin much better. 

“Nearly well, Kitty,” she said, in 
answer to loving inquiries. “The rest 
has done so much for me, and a quiet 
night will complete the cure.” 

“Not sufficiently so to allow of your 
driving with me to Mellingham, I am 
afraid, so I shall put off going. I can 
send a telegram to Miss Pritchard, to 
say I will be there a day later, instead 
of to-morrow.” 

“Don’t do that, Kitty. It would be 
certain to inconvenience her by up¬ 
setting her arrangements for the week. 
You know how particular you are in ex¬ 
pecting that she will keep her promises 
about the delivery of articles ordered by 
you, and surely it is fair that we should 
keep our engagements.” 


“ In a way it is, but of course Miss 
Pritchard will have plenty of other work. 
It will only mean finishing some one 
else’s gown instead of mine, and if she 
is as much pressed with orders as she 
usually professes to be, the change may 
help her. You know my dresses are 
never a success, unless you are with me 
at the choosing and fitting of them.” 

“ I think I shall be well enough to go 
with you. At any rate, do not send the 
telegram until I know,” said Ger. “I 
am going to sleep as soon as possible 
now, and mean to ‘pay attention to it,’ 
as my old nurse used to say children 
ought always to do.” 

Kathleen went to her room in an un¬ 
usually happy frame of mind, at peace 
with all the world. 

After the excitement of the morning 
and afternoon, the calm that followed 
had been so welcome. Aylmer had 
been delightful, as a whole. If he had 
uttered one sharp sentence, what did it 
matter ? It only made him seem more 
akin to Kathleen herself, since she was 
always saying sharp things, and being 
sorry afterwards. “If only I were half 
as good as Aylmer,” she thought. Then 
the girl asked herself whether the greater 
self-restraint she had been enabled to 
exercise could have resulted from that 
longing cry for help which had gone 
from her heart to God, after the talk 
with Mrs. Ellicott ? Could this sense of 
peace within, and of love and goodwill 
to all around her, be another result of 
her pleading “in real earnest,” though 
only that once ? If so, she must go 
again and again, and in the same spirit. 

Kathleen was deeply sensible of the 
difference between her ordinary prayers, 
and the cry which went up from her very 
soul that day. It was a new experience 
and a sweet one, and it led her to think 
how vast, how far-reaching must be the 
Divine love which had been waiting to 
bless, to pardon, and to cheer her, as 
soon as these mercies were asked for, 
because they were really wanted. 

The following morning proved bright 
and pleasant. Geraldine came down to 
breakfast, with no trace of illness ex¬ 
cept that she was paler than usual, and 
professed herself ready to share Kath¬ 
leen’s drive and shopping expedition. 

“ I hope you are not going without 
feeling fit for the journey, Ger,” said 
Kathleen. “ It would be so easy to send 
a telegram.” 

“I am really fit. I shall enjoy the 
drive, which involves no fatigue, and I 
shall have the further satisfaction of 
seeing all the pretty winter things, with¬ 
out feeling it my duty to spend money 
which I cannot spare at present.” 

“ Sometimes I wonder what you do 
with your money, Ger, for though you 
are beautifully dressed and look far 
better than I do, you spend much less.” 

Geraldine laughed, and replied— 

“You do not know my special ex¬ 
travagances, Kitty. I have several, but 
I conceal them that you may not be 
influenced by my spendthrift tastes. 
Believe me, dear, I am not hoarding. 
In fact, I am on the verge of bank¬ 
ruptcy, and counting how long it will 
be before quarter-day will replenish my 
purse.” 
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“ I’ll lend you some when we get to 
Mellingham.” 

“ 1 will not borrow, Kitty. The debt 
would be a debt all the same, if even 
you were my creditor,” and Geraldine 
left the room to prepare for her drive. 

Mrs. Ellicott remained at home to 
write letters. Kathleen was ready first, 
and, as usual, went to the door as soon 
as she heard the sound of the horses’ 
feet on the gravel, that she might pet 
the pretty animals, and give each some 
lumps of sugar. She spoke to Moun¬ 
tain, and praised the horses, but obtained 
only the shortest answers, consistent 
with the respect due from him to his 
young mistress. 

“Aren’t you well this morning, Moun¬ 
tain?” asked Kitty. 

“ Yes, Miss Kathleen, I’m well 
enough.” 

“Has some one been vexing you, or 
is anybody ill at home ? I had not 
heard of anything amiss.” 

“ My people are well enough, miss, 
thank you for asking. Maybe I am 
vexed, but I shall have to get pleased 
again, for them that has grieved me 
aren’t likely to put themselves out, 
whether I’m right side out or wrong.” 


Mountain’s face assumed the most 
stolid appearance imaginable, and Kath¬ 
leen thought, “ Poor old Mountain ! I 
wish I knew what is amiss. I hope he 
is not angry that William Burns is 
courting his daughter, Patty. He is a 
worthy young fellow, and would make 
her a good husband. I’ll try to smooth 
matters.” 

How was Kathleen to know that, to 
use Mountain’s own words, he was “just 
breaking his heart over his young mis¬ 
tress, and wishing he could run over 
that harum-scarum Captain, by accident, 
of course, if by so doing he could get 
rid of him without hurting his own 
horses. 

As coachman, Mountain always called 
the steeds he controlled “ my horses,” 
and he had a proper professional pride 
in them, and did not like them to be 
used for what he called “dirty work” 
of any kind. He would have deemed it 
an indignity to allow one of the hand¬ 
some pair, that “hadn’t their match 
within twenty mile,” to run single in a 
dog-cart, for instance. But he did 
not seem to think that it would be 
derogatory to use them as a means of 
getting rid of Captain Jack. Not that 


Mountain would have liked “ to finish 
him outright,” but to inflict such per¬ 
sonal damage as would spoil his looks, 
and keep him a prisoner until Miss 
Kathleen was furnished with a husband 
of whom he could approve. And Moun¬ 
tain further thought it was a great pity 
he could not tell Miss Kathleen that 
she was the cause of his vexation, and 
that by eve?iing herself with Captain 
Torrance, she was as deep in the 
“black books” of Hollingsby people 
generally, as it was possible for the 
much-loved young lady of the Plall to 
have placed herself. 

It was well that Kathleen did not 
associate Mountain’s grievances with 
herself, or it might have spoiled her 
drive. She was of too affectionate a 
nature to be indifferent to the goodwill 
of any person, however humble, and it 
would have troubled her to know that 
Hollingsby folk, and her faithful servants 
in particular, were “ worritting ” on her 
account, because of that walk in broad 
day with Captain Torrance, who had 
been judged and condemned as not 
worthy to black her shoes. 

(To be continued.) 


A Duel in Honour of Aberdeen Butter. 

A duel was once fought by the Laird of 
Culrossie for the honour of Aberdeen butter. 
An English gentleman, supping in a Glasgow 
coffee-room, ordered the waiter to remove the 
butter from the table and bring him better. 
The servant replied that his master had no 
better, for that was Aberdeen butter ; where¬ 
upon the Englishman proceeded to growl in 
audible terms at Scotch butter in general and 
Aberdeen butter in particular. 

The Laird of Culrossie, who was in a neigh¬ 
bouring box, lifted his voice and said, “ That’s 
no’ true : Aberdeen butter is as gude butter 
as ever gaed doun your throat! ” 

The consequence may be imagined : a 
challenge was promptly given and as promptly 
accepted, and the parties met. 

In the combat, which was with the small 
sword, Culrossie was worsted ; but after thank¬ 
ing his adversary for his life he added—“ I’ll 
say yet that better butter than Aberdeen butter 
ne’er gaed doun the throat o’ a Southron.” 

Cleanliness for Ever !—Not only does 
the health of people depend largely upon 
cleanliness, but cleanliness is a condition of 
their activity, of their good temper, of their 
eternal satisfaction, and even to a certain 
degree of their morality. It is in dirty vil¬ 
lages and hovels that idleness, degradation, 
theft, lying, and all vices flourish. Want of 
cleanliness not only sullies the purity of the 
body, but that of the soul too.— Schmalz. 

Be Wise Early. —If youth is trifled away 
without improvement, womanhood will be 
contemptible, and old age miserable. If the 
beginnings of life have been vanity, its latter 
end can be no other than vexation of spirit. 

Blair. 

Success in Life. —Success is relative, and 
she is no failure in life who uses her physical, 
mental, moral, and spiritual gifts to the utmost 
where God has placed her. 


VARIETIES. 

“ Green for Grief.” 

Green is a colour generally tabooed in 
wedding costumes. According to a Scotch 
rhyme— 

“ Married in May, and kirked in green, 

Baith bride and bridegroom winna lang 
be seen.” 

One reason given for the avoidance of green 
in wedding-dresses is that it is the chosen 
colour of the fairies ; and the little people, as 
everyone knows, are very quick to resent any¬ 
thing that may appear to them to be intended 
as an insult. 

At Lowland Scotch marriages of past 
times, even green vegetables were looked at 
askance, and kale was not allowed to adorn 
the table with its curly head. 

A Test for Young Men. —If you find a 
young man who does not love home, whose 
taste is formed for other joys, who can see no 
happiness in the serene enjoyment of the 
domestic circle, you may depend upon it he is 
not to be trusted.— Rev. J. Abbot. 


Double Acrostic III. 

Filial devotion to a father’s cause 
Has gained for her the poets’ high applause ; 
Yet casuists now, with greater sense, pretend 
That these means could not justify the end : 
Since, for uncertain glories yet to come, 

He sacrificed the dearest ties of home. m 

1. A famed confederacy founded by the 

Greeks, 

Twelve States composed it in the olden 
time ; 

Of its ingenious people every author speaks, 
Its fertile soil and soft luxurious clime. 

2. What was the mode that famous Zeuxis 

once employed 

To cheat the simple birds that round him 
flew ? 


3. For thee an ancient royal city was destroyed, 

Thy foes were many and thy frieuds were 
few. 

Though thy forsaken husband had forgiven 
thee, 

Others remembered what had gone be fore: 
And women, widowed by thee, tied thee to 
a tree, 

And strangled thee upon the Rhodian 
shore. 

4. What was the native title of that royal land 

For which Rome’s writers use another 
name ? 

Strange, that a poet makes by thoughts 
and fancies grand, 

So small a kingdom live to lasting fame ! 

5. What scholar reads without enthusiastic 

thrills 

Of sympathy, her history’s vivid page ? 
Of her heroic sons who, ’mid their flower- 
clad hills, 

Withstood the invading king’s barbaric 
rage, 

Her internecine wars — the episodes in 
each— 

Her wondrous fables culled from Nature’s 
lore ? 

Her poetiy, art, science, future nations 
teach, 

And grave philosophy unknown before. 

6. A dream of perfect happiness, but not on 

earth. 

7. An odious tyrant this, as e’er drew 

breath ; 

Offended by a harmless sarcasm, said in 
mirth, 

He seized the man and had him crushed 
to death. 

8. A lovely nymph into a snow-white heifer 

turned. 

9. A poet, matchless in his chosen line ; 

He died, when crowned with honour that 

his songs had earned, 

Choked by a grape-stone in his favourite 
wine. 

Kim ena. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Edurtreg. —1. To have an engagement ring altered so 
as to fit you, before (or even after) it has been given 
to you, cannot endanger the relations between you 
and your intended husband. If he be worth your 
bestowal of your heart and hand the operations of 
the goldsmith will not change his character, nor his 
affection for you, nor yours for him.—2. Your writing 
is very good. 

Lily.— You should write to the Secretary of the 
Royal Botanic Society for papers giving all par¬ 
ticulars respecting the gardens, and a nomination 
paper to be filled up, and signify your wish to join 
the society and enjoy the privileges of the fellow¬ 
ship. The entrance-fee can be paid in five annual 
instalments, the first amounting to three guineas. 
Address, W. Sowerby, Esq., Secretary, at the 
gardens. 

Molly and Madge. —At no age should a girl “ begin 
to compress her waist into fifteen inches round,” 
at the expense of health and beauty. 

Adeluhjd, B. N., Nancy and Excelsior.-— We regret 
we cannot give the addresses needed. 

Elsie Linford. —1. Write to your former friend and 
simply ask her to explain why she has treated you 
as if you were strangers. At the same time we 
think that had she been really attached to you she 
would have sought by an interview, or by letter, to 
have an explanation before she gave you up.—2. 
August 4th, 1880, was a Saturday. 

Moth. —A doctor might burn it away, do not meddle 
with it yourself. 


Ivy Leaves. —Your friends have only 
been punished as they had a right to 
expect; it was no business of theirs, 
and their opinion was not wanted. If 
girls allow themselves so free a use of 
the “ unruly member ” they must learn 
an unpleasant lesson in the future. 
Did they tell your sister herself what 
they thought of her intended, or did 
some mischief-maker repeat what they 
said? You may make a breach be¬ 
tween your sister (as well as her future 
husband) and yourself, which would be 
far more serious and deplorable than 
the loss of companionship with these 
offensive “ outspoken ” friends. 
Mangy-Cat Proprietor. —Beware of 
handling the animal, only touch it in 
gloves ; and let a veterinary surgeon 
see and prescribe for it. We could 
not undertake to do so. 

Ruby Sunset.—i. Request your news- 
office people to procure a Brighton 
local paper, the best for advertising 
purposes. There may be some in¬ 
formation that will prove useful, and 
you will also obtain the address to 
which your advertisement might be 
sent. — 2. To dry seaweed, it should be 
pressed between sheets of blotting- 
paper, when the little leaves have been 
carefully separated one from another, 
and spread out with a pin. 

Midge deserves to lose her intended hus¬ 
band by trying to make him jealous by 
flirting with other men. It would be 
no true test of his affection for you, 
inasmuch, as he gave you credit for 
being faithful and straightforward, and 
a girl possessing self-respect likewise ; 
and should you give him reason to see 
you in a very different light, his casting 
you off would be no sign that he did 
not respect and love you, when you be¬ 
haved well before. Your conduct is 
both silly and disreputable. 

Victoria. — 1. Before altering your style of dress to 
suit a hip out of place, make sure that it be not a 
simple case of dislocation of the joint, which certain 
specialists could set right for you, if not of very long 
standing. — 2. Make a simple plait or roll of your 
hair at the back. 

June and July. — Most of our girls appear to think 
themselves competent to supply magazines with 
useful and interesting original articles. But a 
school-girl under sixteen years, who has not com¬ 
pleted an ordinary school-education by two or 
three years, is under a great delusion in supposing 
she could be engaged to write for the press. It is 
better not to appear forward to bow to any man, 
on your mother’s account, with whom you are not 
acquainted. 

Enthusiastic Tobogganer.— If you have a friend 
with you there is no reason why you should not 
enjoy the sport. It is a national pastime in Canada 
and in the United States, but in the former country 
it is usual for a gentleman friend or brother to sit 
on the same sleigh as the lady. 

In Trouble. —We have been informed of the existence 
of a society for the discovery of missing friends in 
America, and which we have named already. 
Write full particulars to J. G. Shortall, Esq., 
President of the Illinois Humane Society, 1600, 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Should 
your friend be elsewhere on the Continent, Mr. 
Shortall could give you the addresses of other 
sister societies in North America. We are in¬ 
debted for this information to Mrs. Cubberlcy, of 
Wixford Villa, Alcester, Redditch. 

E. A. B. B.—1. The late Mrs. Henry Wood was a 
Miss Ellen Price, and was born about the year 1820. 
Her first book was published in i860, i.e ., Danes- 
bury House, and East Lynne the following year, 
and upwards of twenty more appear on our list.— 
2. We fear you know little of geography. The 
Malvern Hills are in Worcestershire. The old town 
of Malvern is one of the celebrated inland watering 
places much resorted to for the mineral springs. 
The hills attain the height of 1444 feet, and bound 
the valley of the Lower Severn on the west. 

E. Prince. —We thank you for your very simple 
recipe for producing sleep. It is new to us, but so 
apparently harmless, we have no fear of giving it 
to our readers troubled with insomnia :—Take a 
piece of linen rag and fold it several times, then 
soak it in ordinary table vinegar, and when you lie 
down press the rag to your nostrils and take a suc¬ 
cession of deep breaths, after each of which the 
effect of the vinegar will be felt as far as the bridge 
of your nose, continue this for from five to ten 
minutes, then remove the rag, close your eyes and 
keep still. 

E. H. (Liverpool).—We had much pleasure in read¬ 
ing your charming poem, and advise you to con¬ 
tinue giving such expression to your feelings, which 
are sound and good, and must be sympathetic to 
many. 


Primavera and An- 
dorinka (Portugal). — 1. 
We are very glad that you 
both so much appreciate our 
magazine. Serial stories by Anne 
Beale, Sarah Doudney, and Rosa 
Nouchette Carey, have appeared in our 
paper from time to time, and many of 
these stories have been published by us in 
separate form. If you would like to write to 
our publisher, naming any books by these authors 
that you have already seen in the “ G. O. P.,” and 
inquiring for any others that may have been pub¬ 
lished at our office in separate form, you can send 
a post office order for the amount to him (not the 
editor). In the monthly numbers of the “ G. O. P.” 
there are advertisements of the stories by these 
authors.—2. Your English and your handwriting 
do you credit.—3. It is not always desirable for 
strangers to be put into communication with each 
other. Not knowing our correspondents ourselves, 
we could not be responsible for the acquaintances 
thus made. 

Ella.— It is said that the lowest temperature recorded 
in the United Kingdom was registered at Black- 
adder, December, 1879, viz., 55 ° helow freezing- 
point. The Thames has been frozen over upwards 
of sixteen times, i.e. for nine weeks, a.d. 250; for 
six weeks in 695 ; for thirteen weeks in 923 ; for five 
weeks in 998. Also, Stowe says, “ that on the 14th 
January, 1205, a frost began that continued till 
March 22nd, causing great dearth the following 
summer;” and there was a remarkable one in 
1433-34 also. Plollinshed relates that “in 1565, 
they played football, and had great diversions on 
the’Thames.” In 1684, Charles II. visited a great 
fair on the river, with the queen and royal family 
(January 31st), and had their names printed on a 
quarto sheet of Dutch paper, at a printing-press on 
the ice—the fancy of the day. Evelyn gives a de¬ 
scription of these fetes , as an eye-witness, and says, 
“ coaches ran between Westminster and the Tem¬ 
ple ; ” and speaks of “races, and bull-baiting, and 
diversions of all kinds ; while the fog in the streets 
was exceptionally great.” In 1715, another great 
fair was held ; and in 1740 people lived on the river 
in tents for many weeks, and roasted the traditional 
ox. In . 1788, and in 1814-15, the Thames was a 
scene ?>f much festivity. A grand walk called “ the 
City Road,” extended from Blackfriars Bridge to 
London Bridge, lined with booths on each side, 
upon the ice ; and games of all kinds, and much 
rough music, were kept up from December 27th to 
February 5th, 181a. Many will remember the forty 
days’frost in London in 1837-38 ; and the “Crimean 
winter” of 1854-55, lasting forty-five days ; as also 
those of 1879 and 1890, the first lasting forty-four 
days and the last fifty-five days. 

Beta. —You can do what we have recommended to 
R. Sunset, i.e., order an Edinburgh paper, giving 
advertisements, from your newsvendor. 

Singer. —June 22nd, 1877, was a Friday. 
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RIVAL QUEENS: THE TALE OF THE LILIES. 

By JOHN ALLEN. 



FIG 3.—LILIUM LONGIFLORUM. 


of the auratura or speciosum types. 
Under the gardener’s knife much of the 
graceful growth native to the rose be¬ 
comes stunted and ugly. No knife is 
required among the lilies. The rosette 
of leaves from which springs the slender 
pillar which has as cupital a head of 
handsome flowers, the swelling curves 
of the flowers themselves, full of love¬ 
liness of the antique sculptures, are en¬ 
tirely pleasing. In point of fragrance 
the lilies yield nothing, in colour the 
comparison is favourable, while for per¬ 
manency they are supreme. The rose 
keeps its perfections for a day, lilies 
attached to the mother stem, or as cut flowers, 
last a week or more. 

The more familiar lilies of the cottager’s 
border, the Martagons, the Orange lily, the 
Madonna lily, are easily grown. Each season 
the flower stems are sent up, and each season 
following the laws of their growth, new bulbs 
are formed below the surface and ripened 
with the stores of food drawn from the air 
and the earth by the alchemy of the sun’s 
rays, without further aid from the gardener. 
But with the Japanese and Himalayan intro¬ 
ductions of recent years, some knowledge of 
bulb nature, its growth and decay, a careful 
attention to the requirements of the species 
is necessary to secure the best results. The 
number of species introduced to garden lovers 


FIG. I.—LILIUM GIGANTEUM. 


PART I. 

Few people will dispute the supremacy of the 
lily as queen of the flower-border, or equally 
as peerless in its season in the conservatory 
or among the shrubs. The rose may be more 
easily grown, it unquestionably has more de¬ 
votees ; but the lily, speaking generally, ranks 
before it for graceful charm, for purity of 
colour, and abounding fragrance. Far be it 
from us to question the merits of the rose. 
There is a beauty in its trailing, clinging 
festoons, a rampant freedom in the toss of 
the unpruned stems, of another order of 
beauty to the stateliness of the more formal 
growths of the trumpet lilies, or the freer 
arrangement of the crowded heads of lilies 
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FIG. 4.— LILIUM HARRISI. 
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in recent years, their innumerable varieties, 
and the perplexing confusion in the names 
by which both species and varieties are known 
and sold to cultivators, is to a degree repellent 
to some who would wish to form a collection 
of lilies. Totally different species bear the 
same name, and to make the matter worse, 
many kinds have a dozen different names, each 
name as fearful in spelling, and as learnedly 
correct in botanist’s Latin as the other. It is 
to throw some light upon these points, to 
trace a path out of the confusion, that as far 
as the limits permit, these lines are written. 

Only one, the purple lily, Lilium mariagoit, 
has any claim to be recognised as wild in 
England, and this is doubtless an escape 
from old priory gardens to which it was intro¬ 
duced from Central Europe, when the ec¬ 
clesiastical connection with Italy was very 
close. Parkinson in his Paradisus or Garden 
of Pleasa?it Flowers , 1689, commences his 
work with an enumeration of the thirteen 
lilies then known to him, “ because the lily is 
the more stately flower among many.” He 
includes five kinds of Martagons, six of the 
umbellate lilies, and two varieties of the 
white or Madonna lily. One of these, the 
Canadian lily, was already introduced from 
N. America, the rest grow wild in Central 
Europe and Western Asia. Less than one 
hundred years later, Linnaeus describes only 
nine species, some of Parkinson’s being only 
varieties, two more having come to Europe 
from America, and one (a doubtful lily) from 
Kamschatka. Thunberg in 1784, is respon¬ 
sible for much of the confusion prevalent in 
lily nomenclature. In suitable localities, 
lilies are wild all over the temperate regions 
of the northern hemisphere, and are found 
also in high altitudes on some of the tropically 
situated mountains in Asia. Thunberg made 
the acquaintance of many of these Asiatic and 
Japanese forms, which though totally distinct 
from the European species were made by him 
to agree with those known to Linnaeus. Such 
very distinct lilies as longiflo7‘um , japonicurn , 
cordifolium , speciosum, hansoni , elegans , and 
callosum were twisted and vexed in the des¬ 
cription, that when later travellers rediscovered 
the plants, they were not recognised, but des¬ 
cribed as new species with new names. 
Another source of confusion arose from the 
Japanese having kept, like the Dutch bulb- 
growers, the cultivation of some particular 
strain in one family, its care descending for 
untold generations from father to son. Since 
the destruction of the power of the Daimios 
in Japan, and in the pressing need for new 
sources of income through the government 
taking possession of their revenues, these 
cherished strains have come to Europe, and 
though they differ but very slightly, they all 
have had distinctive names bestowed upon 
them. The Japanese lilies have been so long 
under cultivation, and accidental seed varieties, 
and varieties produced by crossing and hy¬ 
bridisation been developed and improved 
upon, that there are but the slightest traces 
left to guide to the wild sources from which 
they all sprang in the remote past. On 
mountain slopes and highlands of the Corea 
and Japan, are doubtless the habitation of 
many of them. The Japanese first made 
their conquest of the Corea in a . d . 202, 
when under Jingu Kogo. To this remote 
period the introduction of the Corean lilies 
into Japan may be referred. 

The key to the successful cultivation of the 
recently introduced exotic lilies lies in the 
knowledge of the conditions of the climate 
in which they flourish. The species coming 
from the Eastern States of N. America 
and Canada are largely damp meadow and 
bog plants, and should be so placed that 
their roots have access to water. Those 
from the western sides of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains are found in well-drained situations, but 


subject to a copious rainfall during the growing 
months. The same observation applies very 
largely to the Asiatic species, particularly 
those found on the Himalayas and its sub¬ 
sidiary ranges. In these situations the winter 
brings with it a heavy fall of snow. After 
this has passed away, the bulbs throw up the 
new foliage under a hot sun alternating with 
an enormous rainfall. The basal leaves are 
protected by the surrounding shrubs or the 
herbage from the action of the sun, and only 
the flower-head rears itself above the vegeta¬ 
tion around. A short cold winter, a warm 
spring and summer, with much moisture, are 
the conditions under which they flourish. 
Lilies are not found in countries subject to 
prolonged drought. In Japan during the 
spring and summer, “ there is a relatively 
high temperature, light winds, great damp¬ 
ness of the air, and frequent rains, which 
alternate, however, once or oftener with dry 
spells a week long.”—Rein’s Japan. 

About forty-five species are known to science. 
Japan is the greatest centre, having about 
twelve indigenous species; some of them, 
though thoroughly acclimatised, are of Corean 
origin. The Himalayan range and its offshoots 
about nine species. Europe claims seven, 
Eastern North America gives hospitality to 
six, and a few are found in the wilds of 
Manchuria. Botanists being themselves un¬ 
decided as to what are true species among 
lilies, no finality attaches to the figures just 
given. The bulb plays an important part in 
the life-history of lilies. The art of producing 
good bulbs is the art of producing good lilies. 
The bulb draws its sustenance from the earth 
and the air, the latter by two sets or roots, one 
of thick fleshy fibres, leaving the base of the 
bulb like a wig, which have a double function, 
that of extracting moisture from the soil, and 
of storing up elaborated food for future use. 
When the flowering stem is being produced 
another set of root fibres leave the stem above 
the bulbs. These have only feeding for their 
function and are thin and wiry. The bulb 
itself consists of a central core or axis, which 
gives off a series of closely-packed and over¬ 
lapping scales, arranged front to back, the 
inner ones of which frequently develop into 
aerial leaves. These scales are also reser¬ 
voirs of food, to be drawn upon to produce 
the flowering stem and ultimately the seed, 
the latter being the true consummation of bulb- 
life. If there is an overplus of food stored 
in the scales and fibres, this goes to produce 
other bulbs which take their origin in the 
axils of the scales. With the production of 
the flowering stem and flowers the life of the 
bulb comes to a definite end. It has finished 
its mission. This will explain the cause of the 
so-called failure in the cultivation of lilies. 
Only enough energy has been stored up to 
produce seed, the secondary production of 
bulbs is too much for the energy of the plant, 
and as an individual it dies. The aim of the 
cultivator should be, therefore, to produce 
strong healthy bulbs. These will throw up 
healthy aerial leaves, which in turn elaborate 
food to store in the underground roots and 
scales. Thus two processes are going on. 
The locked-up stores are drawn upon for seed 
production, and are replenished by the leaves 
for bulb production. The growth of the bulb 
does not depend solely upon aerial leaves. 
The scales themselves are leaves, and are 
capable of executing the functions of leaves 
though withdrawn from light, and without 
that great plant energy, cblorophyl. A bulb 
may be without aerial tokens for two or three 
seasons, and yet arrive at a plumpness sufficient 
to flower strongly. There is also a certain 
independent vitality in scales which can be 
taken advantage of. Thus if the flower-buds 
are cut off and the stem laid on the surface, 
the production of bulblets in the axils of the 
leaves is the result. This naturally takes 


place in the tiger lily, and L. lulbiferum. To 
quote the experience of a large grower. In¬ 
specting his stock of auratums late in the 
year, he threw aside, as waste, a number of 
scales and badly developed bulbs into a basket 
holding cocoa-nut fibre, and leaving it disre¬ 
garded till March, found a mass of growing 
bulblets, produced from the old, partially 
decayed scales. The Dutch bulb-growers 
strip the scales off old bulbs and plant them 
in light, rich soil, when bulblets spring into 
existence, which are treated as seedlings with, 
however, the advantage of flowering one year 
earlier. The white lily, Z. candidum , may be 
multiplied in the same manner. The flower 
head is, under favourable circumstances, pro¬ 
duced in the third year of the bulb-life, though 
some species, as Z. giganteum , produce as late 
as the sixth and seventh year. 

In purchasing bulbs the shorter the interval 
between the raising the bulb and replanting it 
the better. Bulbs only degenerate in the open 
air. The Dutch raise and partially dry them 
to obtain a finer colour ; at the same time they 
cut off the mass of fleshy fibres in which the 
food is stored. Every day out of the ground 
and every fibre cut away is so much decrease 
in the vitality of the plant, which frequently 
has to make up for such treatment by a year 
barren of flowers. The Dutch do not them¬ 
selves buy bulbs under such conditions. 

To supply the English markets large impor¬ 
tations of lily bulbs are made annually from 
the Continent, Bermuda, and Japan. The 
first consignments from the latter country, 
chiefly auratums, were collected from the 
pine-woods on the hills surrounding Yokohama. 
These have for some years been exhausted like 
other wild sources, and now the merchants 
procure their supplies from farmers in the 
interior, who grow bulbs as a crop. Of late 
years, owing to a different method of packing, 
the loss by decay is much less than formerly, 
when whole cargoes used to arrive in London 
in a rotten condition. The bulbs are now 
enclosed in a moist ball of clayey mud, and 
not disturbed till they are put upon the 
market. They come to hand pale in colour, 
plump, and as a rule free from fungus, and in 
good heart for the production of a flower 
head the same season. 

The following rules maybe taken as leading 
to the successful cultivation of lilies. Early 
in autumn choose your bulbs fresh from the 
earth, undried, with the lower fleshy roots on 
and fresh, and with new white central growth. 
Plant deeply according to the retentive 
character of the soil, say six to eight inches for 
a wet sub-soil, deeper in drier soil. Plant on 
a shady border with a south-east or south-west 
aspect, but not where the ground is sterilised 
by the roots of trees; where moisture can be 
supplied, and the lower leaves and surface of 
soil can be shaded, and the flower head allowed 
to get into the sun. If there is good drainage, 
too much water cannot be given during the 
growing season. Some of the exotic lilies are 
too tender for open-air culture in England, as 
Z. 7 vallichiana and Z. neilgherreuse and one 
or two others. These are better reared under 
glass. As during the growing season a 
number of slender fibrous roots appear on the 
flowering stem above the bulb, these should 
be protected when in pots by fibrous peat or 
loam on the surface. To prevent water 
lodging between the scales the Japanese usually 
plant the bulbs sideways, the stems adjust 
themselves. Use large pots, from ten to 
fifteen inches according to the size of the bulb. 
Keep well watered, if plunged, every other 
day, if watered from can, eveiy evening, using 
a fertilizer occasionally. The soil must not 
get sodden. Shade during the middle of the 
day. 

An unusual number of species of the genus 
Lilium are in cultivation, and the task of 
discriminating between them is difficult unless 
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some key is at hand. Such a key is found by 
some in the differences between the bulbs of 
the species and varieties, and this method is 
invaluable to the salesman, but of little use to 
the connoisseur, who usually only sees the plant 
when in flower. For her the genius of 
Mr. J. G. Baker, F.R.S., has unlocked the 
door by finding characters more or less reliable 
in the general aspect of the flowers. In the 
genus Lilium the sepals and petals of ordinary 
flowers are merged into one organ of six parts in 
two rings, one outer, and the other alternating 
with its members inside, the whole being called 
the perianth. Really the organs are known as 
calyx and corolla. In all the Liliums they 
have assumed so similar an appearance as to 
be in effect one organ. The six parts of the 
perianth are quite distinct from each other, 
they may be plucked from the flower without 
tearing away any other part. Mr. Baker’s 
classification depends upon several features, i.e., 
whether the flowers stand more or less upright, 
or leave the common stem at an angle 
approaching a right angle, or are yet more 
expressed and drooping. Whether there is a 
longer or shorter tube to the flower, or 
whether the perianth when fully expanded 
rolls back nearly or quite to the stalk. Upon 
he shape of the perianth members. Some 
have a claw, that is they are narrowed to a 
stalk, others are widest near the middle, and 
others again nearer the point than the middle. 
In some the stamens emerge from the perianth 
m beautiful spreading curves, while in others 
the anthers are clustered together more like a 
tassel. These then are the differences seized 


upon to group the lilies into four sections. As 
the limits of this article forbid a notice of the 
entire genus, such members will be noticed as 
will illustrate the four sections and include 
most of .the species of lilies likely to be met 
with by the reader in any collection of these 
attractive flowers. There have been many 
recent introductions of new species and 
varieties, but as it takes some years for such to 
get largely into commerce, it would obviously 
be of little use to notice these. Nor can room 
be found for colour varieties of the larger 
species; these are variable to a great extent, 
and can only be appreciated by the specialist 
in lilies. But such members have been chosen 
for illustration as are distinctive in character, 
will form a representative collection, and are 
not the costliest of their kind. In making this 
list the writer has to acknowledge the kind 
assistance of Dr. Wallace of Colchester, whose 
knowledge of liliums is unrivalled. 

The first group or section are the funnel- 
shaped lilies called eulirion. The flowers 
project more or less horizontally from the 
stem, the divisions are broadest above the 
middle, spreading only towards the tip when 
fully expanded. The filaments and styles are 
nearly straight. 

Liliuvi giganteum (Fig. i), as its name 
indicates, is the giant among lilies, growing to 
a height of twelve feet on the Himalaya 
Mountains. It hides itself among the shrubs 
on the borders of woods at an elevation of 
10,000 feet. In almost perpetual rainfall, its 
scented head of flowers tower above the 
surrounding leafage in July, though for four 
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months it is covered by snow. It is perfectly 
hardy, the parts of England enjoying the most 
rainfall suiting it best. We received it in 1847. 
It has heart-shaped leaves like Z. cordifolium, 
a Japanese relative. Its flowers are white, 
with a magenta stripe on the inner members of 
the perianth. 

L. wallichianum (Fig. 2).—Another 
Himalayan species flourishing on steep grassy 
plains under a deluge of rain, after passing the 
winter beneath two feet of snow. It grows to 
only half the height of the first-named species. 
It seldom produces seed in a state of nature, 
as it sends out suckers which bear young 
bulbs on all sides. A hen and chickens 
among the lilies. It flowers in August and 
September, the blooms are white with yellow 
tube. 

Z. lo 7 igiflor*im (Fig. 3).—This is perhaps 
the most perfect of the trumpet-lily type. It 
comes from Japan. Its dwarf habit and pure 
white flowers make it a great favourite for 
bedding among lowly shrubs. 

Z. Harrisi, the Bermuda or Easter lily 
(Fig. 4), is of great importance because of its 
early blooming. It comes into flower any 
time between Christmas and Easter at the 
will of the cultivator. According to Mr. 
Baker it is only a form of the Japanese 
Z. longijlonim , changed by cultivation in 
Bermuda, where large fields are devoted to its 
growth. The bulbs are not produced in 
England by forcing, but large consignments 
annually replenish the stock. It is grown by 
thousands for the London flower-market. 

(To be concluded .) 
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By Mrs. L. B. WALFORD. 


CHAPTER II. 

was one of the 
hottest nights of 
the year, and the 
Scotch express 
was starting with 
the usual freight 
which the first 
week of August 
always brings. 
As the hour for 
departure drew 
nearer, K i n g’s 
Cross Station be¬ 
came every mo¬ 
ment more and 
more densely 
crowded; until it 
finally resolved 
itself into a rag¬ 
ing Pandemo¬ 
nium of excited, 
bewildered pas¬ 
sengers, and harassed, overworked officials; 
between and among whom gigantic piles of 
luggage gradually blocked up every available 
inch of room. The air was stifling. The very 
lights looked dim and lurid. 

To one person, however, the scene with all 
its concomitants was one of enchantment 
only. Vera Harwood neither saw nor heard 
anything but what was exhilarating and in¬ 
spiring in the general uproar. All had gone 
well with her so far. Her preparations had 
been so complete for the long-anticipated ex¬ 
pedition, that the vicissitudes of fortune had, 
happily, not found her at disadvantage, when 
the tide finally turned in her favour. Her 
small, black portmanteau, her handbag and 
umbrella, were in the act of being carried 



out of the front door when her brother-in-law 
appeared, and George, with his usual easy 
good humour, had himself handed her into 
the hansom, and wished her a hearty “ Good¬ 
bye,” and a “jolly time.” Minnie had been 
equally complaisante , and the children, in 
their appreciation of the sudden stir and 
flurry of departure, had forgotten the lamen¬ 
tations which otherwise might have prevailed. 

Then she had been lucky in finding her 
friends with whom she was to travel, directly 
she alighted at the station entrance. They 
were there before her; two pleasant-looking, 
capable women ; one considerably older than 
Vera, the other of much the same age, but 
both with the self-possession of experienced 
travellers. Under their wing the flutter of 
her pulses, and the slight thrill of anxiety 
which had made itself felt as she perceived 
the endless stream of vehicles which turned 
in at the station entrance, quieted down, 
and she could give herself up to joy, pure 
and simple. The Misses Claybury had en¬ 
gaged their seats, wired for them in the after¬ 
noon, and further, added the precaution of 
taking one for Vera on the chance of her 
going. 

“There would have been no difficulty, my 
dear, in giving it up, if you had been pre- 
\ented coming; but there would have been 
great difficulty in getting one, if you had 
come without having it secured,” explained 
the elder lady, in reply to a grateful outburst. 
“Jane and I know all about such things; 
there is nothingdike a little foresight. Now, 
you see, here are our names,” pointing to 
the window of a third-class, corridor carriage, 
indicated to be for “ Ladies only,” “and 
corner seats too ! I always mention ‘ corner 
seats,’ and I thought you would like to sit 
facing the engine, as Jane does ? I prefer to 


sit backwards myself; one gets less dust. But 

Jane thought-” It proved that Jane’s 

thought was correct; and having deposited 
their goods, and laid in a store of fruit and 
buns, the travellers prepared to pass the night 
as comfortably as circumstances would allow— 
Vera’s own feeling being that she was far 
too happy, if not indeed too hot, to sleep. 

Vera Harwood here merits a few words 
of description, before we proceed with our 
story. Like many other quiet, reserved girls 
in daily life, she cherished an ideal which met 
with such scant sympathy from those about 
her, and was so at variance with the circum¬ 
stances of her lot, that it needed more strength 
of fibre, more tenacity of disposition than 
Vera would have been credited with by any but 
those who knew her best, to keep it alive. In 
childhood she had lost her mother, but it was 
to this mother that the “ romantic ” vein in her 
sister’s nature was invariably ascribed by the 
more practical and prosaic Minnie—the Minnie 
whose highest aspirations had never gone be¬ 
yond a nice little home of her own in a London 
street, with a husband and children, and two 
servants, and Vera to live with them until Vera 
should follow her example. 

Vera hated London, the only London that 
she knew. It meant for her either sitting 
still, working head and eyes and hands in a 
large, warm, full, and busy place (Vera was a 
telegraph clerk), or else sitting still again in 
a very small and still more noisy apartment, 
which, when George was in it, would seem 
almost blocked up by his burly little person, 
and almost too cramped for the tones of his 
loud, jovial voice. When he brought his 
friends home to tea-dinner, and to spend the 
evening, Vera would sometimes feel as though 
the house could not contain them and her too. 
She seldom cared to join the pleasure parties 
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designed by her brother-in-law as recreations : 
they did not re-create her. • Had they been in 
the open air ?—but George’s only idea of the 
open air was the top of a ’bus to Hampstead, 
or the deck of a penny steamer to Kew. 
What Vera wanted, what her poor starved 
taste and imagination hungered for, was 
Nature pure and undefiled—Nature’s sights 
unmarred by the touch of man, Nature’s sounds 
unmingled with human echoes. She could 
not confide this to anyone beneath the roof 
which sheltered her. Minnie would have 
thought it “ unsociable,” George would have 
burst out a-laughing, and their friends would 
either have felt affronted by such implied in¬ 
difference to their society, or have seen in the 
whole merely a subject for endless jest and 
ridicule. 

So Vera had kept all the thick-coming 
dreams and imaginings of a genuinely poetic 
nature, to herself, until the present summer of 
her life, at which time she was twenty-three 
years of age, and had begun to make friends 
of her own. Among these had been the 
Misses Claybury, and from the date on which 
she had been casually named to them as a girl 
who was fond of the country, but who had 
never seen anything except the town, there 
began a new epoch in Vera Harwood’s life. 
Some months of sympathetic intercourse had 
resulted in the suggestion that Vera should 
join the Clayburys in a trip to the Highlands 
of Scotland, traverse with them its glorious 
solitudes, and though necessarily limited by 
time and money, yet feast her eyes with such 
beauteous scenes, and feel the charm of such 
novelty, as could be brought within the com¬ 
pass of a few weeks’ stay. It was enough ; 
enough, at least, for the present. 

We know the agony of disappointment 
which had first been undergone when circum¬ 
stances threatened to interfere with the pros¬ 


pect which for a whole month had lit up 
every spare moment for thought. 

But even that bitterness seemed now turned 
to good account; and as the young traveller 
lay back with closed eyes in her corner seat, 
speeding northward through the summer 
night, she was almost ready to fancy that her 
present bliss would have been incomplete 
without the memory of that bygone torment. 

“You have been smiling in your sleep, 
Vera,” said Miss Esther Claybury, kindly, as 
the stoppage of the train caused a drowsy stir 
among its occupants. “ I have been watching 
you. Pleasant dreams, I hope ? ” 

But Vera did not tell her that the smile pro¬ 
ceeded from a full sense of joyous conscious¬ 
ness. Later on, she did indeed sink now and 
again into a fevered doze, but long before any 
one else cared to move, she rose and stole into 
the outer passage, to mark the sun rise over 
the gleaming ocean, whose breakers thundered 
almost at their feet, among the rocky caverns 
and clefts of Berwickshire. She had barely 
refrained from exclaiming triumphantly when 
the Tweed was crossed, and they were really 
in Scotland, in Scotland at last! But having 
controlled herself at that supreme moment, it 
was easy, it was delightful to drink in the 
glories of the summer morning undisturbed 
by any other presence. Even the sympathetic 
admiration of her congenial fellow-travellers 
would have jarred upon her mood. 

The party were to go on to Glasgow. 
Edinburgh, with all its historic sights and 
thrilling associations, could be visited another 
time; and although Vera would have been 
ready to find any route desirable that was re¬ 
commended by those in whom she placed her 
faith, and would have been perfectly willing to 
make her first halt at the “ Modern Athens ” 
had it been so decided, she was now equally 
ready to press on, and believe that any delay 
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PART II. 

AMONG THE BRUSH-MAKERS. 

“ Oh, reader, have you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
Oh, gentle reader, you would find, 

A tale in everything. 


RUSH-MAKING IS 
perhaps the last 
pursuit where 
one would 
think of finding 
a tale. Yet a 
little thought 
has brought to 
my memory a 
very interesting 
morning which 
I spent some two years 
ago amongst some bright¬ 
eyed, quick-fingered, aye, 
and also quick-tongued, 
lassies at a brush factory 
in the suburbs of London, 
and although I have not 
a “ tale ” in the sense of 
fictitious narrative to 
recount, what I have to 
tell has the excellent quality of being ‘ 1 quite 
true.” 

Such a lovely May morning it was whereon 



I took my somewhat loitering way through 
Victoria Park under the avenue of trees beside 
the lake. In the branches above me, clothed 
in their most delicate-hued spring dresses, the 
soft south-west wind was whispering gay little 
secrets as it roved amongst the foliage. The 
waters of the pretty lake sparkled, flashed, 
and danced beneath the crisping touch of that 
same flirting zephyr, turning to a dazzling 
glory in the golden sunbeams, and bringing to 
one’s mind the thought of that other glorious 
vision of St. John the Divine, even the sea of 
glass mingled with fire, “where stand they 
who have gotten the victory.” So fair and 
genial were the sweet influences of the spring¬ 
time beauty that one’s heart pulsated with 
a sympathetic thrill of joy, also in unison 
with the soft bird-notes and loveliness of the 
world of nature, and sent up with the voices 
of God’s wondrous creation a thanksgiving 
Psalm to Him who, beholding all things 
that He had made pronounced them “ very 
good.” 

I was following out the train of thought 
thus evoked in a very luxury of peaceful 
surroundings, utterly oblivious of the workaday 
world, when the approach of a demure brisk 
little lady along the leafy vista put my musings 
to flight. 

“ You lazy mortal,” was her greeting, “ I 
have watched you loitering here for some time. 
What day-dreams are you weaving in this 
quiet nook.” 

“ A good many. The lovely morning 


which would have hindered her from beholding 
the far-famed Loch Lomond on this her first 
day on Scottish soil, would have been vexatious. 

They breakfasted in the station at Glasgow, 
made a hasty toilet, and entered the smaller, 
shabbier train which set off for Balloch Pier. 
The noontide sun was shining in his strength 
as they stepped out upon the latter, where a 
small steamboat was in waiting, and if our 
traveller had been jubilant before, content 
with expectation, what were her feelings now 
as the whole bewitching scene spread itself 
in reality before her dilated orbs. 

“It’s no use talking to you, I see,” said 
Jane Claybury coming up behind, “ you are 
gone ‘ clean demented,’ as the people here 
say, and I don’t wonder. I never saw Loch 
Lomond look more beautiful! All the re¬ 
flections of those wooded islets in the water, 
and Ben Lomond basking in that blaze of 
sunshine, without so much as a cloudlet on 
the top ! That is Ben Lomond, you know,” 
pointing to a purple mountain-shoulder, with 
a dark peak sharply outlined against the sky. 

“ And if you think you are strong enough for 
the ascent, my dear,” added her aunt, joining 
them, “ Jane and you can go up together in a 
few days’ time ; you must be rested first, and 
walk about a little to find your walking legs.” 

“ Oh, I am very strong,” cried Vera, joy¬ 
ously. She felt strong enough for anything. 

“ Well, we shall see,” Miss Claybury 
smiled. “We are within an hour of our 
journey’s end now; and when we leave the 
boat, we have only a short drive over to the 
little inn at Arrochar, where we are to stop for 
the next three days. After that-” 

“ Oh, say nothing about * after that,’ ” said 
Vera, laughing. “ But one thing I know, I 
shall climb to the top of that rocky ‘ Ben,’ or 
perish in the attempt! ” 

(To be continued .) 


PLAY. 


tempted me to linger. "Whither are you 
bound, Effie ? ” 

“ Why, you forgetful person, is not this 
Tuesday, and did you not faithfully promise to 
accompany me to the factoiy to-day,” cried 

Miss R-in mock indignation at my apparent 

forgetfulness. 

I meekly acknowledged my lapse of memory 
and declared perfect willingness to redeem my 
promise at once. We accordingly left the 
sunny park for the dusty noisy streets, strange 
to me, but familiar enough to my friend. She 
is one of those sweet Christian women who 
give up their lives to honour their Master by 
ministering to the neglected and neglectful 
denizens of our working centres of population. 
As I looked at her slender form and gentle 
face I marvelled at the courage with which 
this frail little creature would go into the 
roughest and most unpromising places to do 
good to her sisters, who, alas, are so hard to 
reach and lift up to better ways of life. 

During our walk to the busy little factory 

where “ her girls ” worked, Miss R-related 

how she had first gone amon«g them, and 
various items of the work, but as these will 
appear in due sequence, I will describe now 
the place itself. 

“We are not too early,” said my friend as 
we turned into the tolerably quiet decent 
street where the entrance to the factory is 
situated. “Ah, Sarah,” to a tall strong girl 
passing us. “ Can we go in ? Has the whistle 
blown ? ” 
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“Yes, miss. I’m ’bliged to go home 
to-day.” 

“We shall miss your voice then. You 
won’t forget Friday evening. Do come to 
the class,” urged Miss R-. 

The girl fidgeted, pushed her shabby dusty 
hat a little from her forehead, and finally said, 
“I’ll try. But I’m so tired, miss. I likes to 
be out-door now the evenings are coming 
bright. We all want fresh air sometimes,” 
with a trifle of defiant excusing of herself. 

“ Of course, if it really is fresh in the 
Bethnal Green Road, Sarah,” observed my 
friend with a good-humoured smile. The girl 
coloured and turned to go her way. “I have 
such trouble with them. They are so wilful, 
so fond of the dreadful streets, to which they 
have been accustomed all their lives, that any 
restraint, however gentle, is almost unbearable 

to them. Here we are,” added Miss R- 

as we turned into a covered entrance way 
which opened into the yard of Messrs. Kent’s 
brush factory. Through one of the funniest 
little doors imaginable, I was conducted inside 
the building. “We must go upstairs first, as 
we can only chat with the girls while the 
machinery is quiet.” 

Upstairs we accordingly proceeded, meeting 
several young women hurrying down to the 
room where they can take their dinner if they 
choose. A small “brown Betty” teapot in 
the hand of one told that the “ cup that cheers ” 
would not be absent from the meal. In the 
large hot room—hot because so near the roof, 
but as airy as such a room could be expected 
to be—we found some girls who had not 
gone down with the others, busily crocheting. 
It is a very remarkable thing that nearly all 
factory girls are adepts at fancy-work of this 
type, however clumsy and ignorant in the art 
of plain needle-work. Perhaps the fine gay 
colours of the wools fascinate their eyes and 
fingers, affording a pretty relief to the 
monotony of daily labour at an uninteresting 
—when you do it perpetually—task, in the case 
before us that of manipulating wire and bristles 
into brushes of various kinds. When Amy 
brushes her dainty white teeth with that nice, 
new, ivory-backed brush of hers she ought to 
remember that a girl’s busy fingers fixed in 
those little tufts of tiny bristles and twisted the 
wire deftly to hold them in their place with 
the aid of a little machine. 

It was my friend’s custom to have a short 
little service for the girls, but as they had not 
yet come up, while those few remaining were 
talking gaily amongst themselves, we just 
stood by and watched them. Even then, one 
could see real little acts of kindness performed, 
aye, and courteous consideration for one another 
shown. I noticed one pale tired girl, languidly 
resting, and paying little attention to anything. 
One of the others, a red-cheeked “ don’t care ” 
kind of lassie came hurriedly to her with a cup 
of weak tea which she insisted on her drinking. 
The stuff looked uninviting enough, but the 
genuine sympathy on the face of the one who 
offered it was unmistakable. I need not say 
the tea was gratefully drunk by the delicate 

girl. Miss R-, who knows the life of factory 

girls thoroughly, told me afterwards that they 
are most kind to one another in many ways. 
Once—I believe in this very factory—a new 
“ hand ” came to work. She was as too many 
of her class are—wretchedly shod, so much so 
that she could hardly come to work. Her 
“ mates ” found out she was too poor to buy 
shoes, and what do you think those splendid 
girls did, actually clubbed together out of their 
own small earnings enough money to purchase 
strong boots with which they presented her in 
their off-hand generous style. The average 
factory girl abhors any display of sentiment in 
a spoken form. Her power of ridicule is 
strong, her wit, if unhappily broad, very 
keen edged. Woe betide the unlucky girl 
who shows any symptom of “ gush,” as they 


term affectionate language. Perhaps for such 
a kind deed as that I have described, the 
words of thanks would be something in this 
form :— 

“ You’re good old pals to think o’ this, 
an’ I’ll not forget it in a hurry. Thank you 
all kindly.” 

Then there would be a general shake-hands 
and a little loud laughing with a few jokes, 
and the thing is over. But the kindness is 
unforgotten ; and -when her chance came, the 
recipient would be ardently ready to help 
some other ill-bested companion in like 
fashion. 

The vocabulary of the lower classes is a 
limited one, nor do they know how properly 
to express their feelings of gratitude for kind¬ 
ness. But their actions are oft-times beauti¬ 
ful enough for the noblest and best. Some 
of these very girls on another occasion found 
out that a poor woman among them, who was 
married to a most dissolute husband, had a 
great difficulty in getting proper nourishment 
for her sick child, so they made every week a 
“whip round,” as they call it, for her benefit. 
And many a nice delicacy was thus provided 
for ailing Willie by the girls’ willingly offered 
pence. I am not sure if these dear ones had 
felt the constraining power of the Saviour’s 
love, but surely He who said, “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it to one of the least of these, 
ye have done it unto Me,” will forget not to 
record such unselfish acts. Just a factory- 
girl, you say, and you pass the toiling sister 
with a careless glance at the rough attire 
with its seedy brilliance or dowdy, flaunting 
hat; but do you ever think, my dear girl- 
readers, of the loving heart—the immortal 
soul, as loving, as immortal as your own— 
hidden beneath the unattractive covering. 
Only a factory-girl! Wild, impudent, defiant, 
with little of the refined grace of her gently- 
nurtured sister to attract or reward one’s efforts, 
but once she is reached, well, some of the 
brightest jewels in the king’s crown will be 
taken—hardly-won gems—from among the 
factoiy girls. 

While we waited for the absentees to 
return, I quietly went round the apartment. 
Down the centre are machines used in different 
parts of brush-making, but as I am not learned 
in mechanics, I cannot properly describe them. 
In this department, all the finer varieties of 
brushes, from a wicked-looking shaving brush 
to the very prettiest little tooth-brush I eversaw 
are “ trifled ” and finished off. Each girl has 
a little bundle of bristles—and these are most 
carefully counted—by her side, then with a 
deftness bora of long practice, she picks up a 
certain number of them, dexterously twists the 
thin wire round the tiny bunch, then slips it 
into the shaped piece of bone, ivory, or wood, 
which is already perforated with the holes 
ready for the tufts, and presto, a swift turn of 
the hand, and the thing is accomplished. 
When the machines were set going again, the 
girls showed me very patiently how they did 
it, but I confessed myself a very dull pupil in 
this lesson at all events. Those of the workers 
who are “piece-workers,” manage to make, 
in busy time, from twelve to fifteen shillings 
weekly, but the average earnings range from 
six to ten shillings. Their hours are the same 
as other factories, and those employed in the 
better class work are in many cases of the 
more respectable class of girls. But down¬ 
stairs in the rougher varieties department the 
women are altogether of a lower type. Many 
are married or widowed, and in 'their worn, 
weather-beaten features we can trace the 
influences at work upon them more distinctly 
than the pretty lively girls who will, in their 
turn, succumb to the same inevitable result of 
rough fives, low associates and coarse habits 
of fife, unless a holier influence saves them 
from such a lot ere it be too late. I could not 
help feeling sad as I passed amongst the girls 


and noted various little things which showed 
me that upon some of them, at least the con¬ 
ditions of their environment were beginning 
to tell for the worse. One of the most sullen 
untidy girls in the upper department was 
reading greedily a small tattered paper, while 
her tea stood untouched by her side. 
Curious to know what it was she was so 
earnestly poring over, I quietly passed behind 
her. As I thought, the paper was one of the 
very worst type of periodicals, full of low, 
illustrated jokes and so forth. I was glad to 
see before we left this very girl shyly reading 
one of the tiny booklets distributed through 
the workshop. 

But now the girls were gathering in their 
respective places, and one dark-eyed maid, 
neat as a new pin, came up to us. 

“ May we sing now, Miss R-.” 

“ Certainly, Milly. What do the girls 
choose ? ” 

A hubbub of voices suggesting this or that 
favourite tune was dominated directly by the 
rich sweet voice of Milly herself as she started 
one of Sankey’s hymns. Others soon joined 
her, even the sulky ones, and at the second 
verse nearly all the girls in the room were 
singing away like young thrushes, and cannot 
factory girls sing! Many of them have 
glorious voices, and they love vocal melody. 
As I heard the “ sweet songs of Zion ” pouring 
forth from those girlish lips, I rejoiced to know 
that some among them sang with their hearts, 
notably Milly herself, whose voice, once heard 
only in music-hall ditties, was now turned to 
noble service for her King. Hymn after 
hymn was sung, and then a low peculiar 
whirring noise told us that time was up and 
work was beginning again. A few earnest 

words from Miss R-to the little band of 

girls, who were trying to lift the Master’s 
standard amidst much trial in this place, 
some pleasant words to the visitor, and then 
by permission of the forewoman, a kindly 
practical young woman, who reminded me 
of the head governess of a school, perched up 
as she was at her desk at one end of the room, 

I went from one to another watching the 
girls, “ at work ” now, their attention be¬ 
stowed on their respective tasks, some still 
singing to themselves as we quitted them to 
go downstairs. But my friend’s work was not 
yet over. I can scarcely remember the way 
she led me, all I can now recall is that we 
went along a cool narrow corridor, odorous 
of cocoa-nut fibre with piles of rough brooms 
and brushes stored alongside, to a wide place, 
where several men were busily at work, who 
greeted us nicely as we passed through into a 
screened-off part where the women before 
alluded to were performing their harder task 
with those unmanageable bass-broom heads, 
coarse blacking-brushes, and kindred articles. 
This is the department most poorly paid. 
Seven or eight shillings per week is the 
average wages here. We could not give 
any address in this place because the women 
were working, but we set them singing; ah, 
with what a difference to the joyous young 
voices upstairs; their tones were harsh and 
cracked, nevertheless the poor toilers enjoyed 
the refreshment of such music as we could 
help them make, and when our own throats 
grew hoarse they begged still for “just 
another; ” and the men in the shop beyond 
put in then* entreaty for “ one more afore you 

go, ladies.” Anent the men’s part, Miss R- 

told me a funny little tale. When she first went 
among them, people declared the rough women 
and rougher men, among whom were infidels 
and freethinkers, would never permit any 
work of a religious character to continue 

long. Miss R-, however, although of frail 

physique, has the courage of—I was going to 
write a lion, but more truly the bravery of a 
fearless servant of God. She determined to per¬ 
severe. At first a great amount of annoyance 
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rewarded her efforts, some of the women and 
the men would strike lip a noisy or ribald 
song to drown hers, but patience won its way 
until the most irreverent grew quiet. Now 
those very men almost always join in the 
singing, their voices forming a pleasant bass 
accompaniment to the women’s shriller tones 
in any well-known hymn, and there is much 

jealousy shown if by any chance Miss R- 

has not time to stay in that department when 
she visits the factory. 

Brushmakers, men and women, have not 
the very best of surroundings, nor home- 
comfort as we understand it. The girls, 
many of them, have no example of thrift and 
cleanliness set them at home, consequently 
when they marry, early as the general rule, 
they are not in the least competent to become 
homemakers. Hence the great necessity that the 
girls in our schools should be trained thoroughly 
in domestic duties. .School-time is the only 
time, and affords the sole chance for working- 
girls to learn how to cook, and wash, and 
clean properly. After they go to work there 
is little leisure and scant interest for house¬ 
keeping lessons. 

“ You have shown me your girls at work, 
Effie, now let me see their homes and their 
pleasures,” I said as we left the close, noisy 
factory for the afternoon sunshine. 

Miss R-smiled, a little thoughtfully, and 

sadly. “ I can show you their homes, M-, 

this will help you to understand the kind of 
pleasures they seek.” 

Talking earnestly of the ignorance and 
needs of our girl-population, my friend con¬ 
ducted me to one of the very dirtiest places 
I ever imagined to exist; the pavement round 
the door was so covered with the nastiest filth 
that we had a difficulty to step with any de¬ 
gree of comfort. Close to the house, sending 
up its fever-breeding stench in the hot summer 
air, was a large puddle into which all kinds of 

refuse was thrown. A pig, in Miss R-*’s 

words “ the dirtiest of his race,” grubbed in 
the delectable receptacle, while two thin 
pallid mites of children played hop-scotch at 
the edge. The dirty deplorable condition of 
these unfortunate youngsters is simply indes¬ 
cribable. Poor bairnies. Miss R- had a 

call to make here, so we entered the cottage. 
Such a place, whose walls, once white perhaps, 
were now a dingy mud colour variegated with 
grease-marks. 

The floor was bare and crusted with dirt. 
In a cradle at one side of the room was a baby 
asleep, with a shaggy dog at its feet keeping 
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guard, the whole array looking as if they had 
just come back from a visit to the chimney¬ 
sweep. In another corner of the room stood 
a rabbit-hutch ; over the floor hopped some 
pigeons, pecking at a bundle of dirty linen 
lying beside a tub of soap-suds. The father 
of the family sat smoking a foul pipe, while 
his wife, unkempt and dirty like her surround¬ 
ings, stood frying herrings for a meal. At 
this moment two girls, employed at a factory 
near, came in. They were dressed in light 
frocks, flounced and showy, but sorely 
draggled and spotted. With a careless nod 

to Miss R-they flung their once smart 

but now faded head-gear to the floor, display¬ 
ing mops of dusty hair partly in curl papers. 
Without any ceremony of “laying the cloth,” 
the family assembled round the table, the 
saucepan of potatoes was placed upon it, the 
plates picked up from the floor, and a child 
sent out for a loaf and jug of beer. 

While the meal was taken Miss R-went 

upstairs to see another girl who was very ill. 
Poor suffering Louie, there was not much 
comfort for her in that wretched chamber, 
wherein stood two beds beside her own, all 
unmade, while the disorder of the place was 

unbearable. Miss R-made Louie more 

comfortable, let some fresh air into the stifling 
room, and having fed her with a little dainty 
she had brought, proceeded to talk in her 
gentle way to the sick girl of “the city that 
hath no need of the sun,” whither Louie 
was evidently going, for in that neglected 
factory-girl’s heart the seed of the heavenly 
sower had fallen on good ground and was 
now bearing fruit to eternal life. With 
unselfish desire to benefit her family Louie 
refused to go to the hospital where she would 
have received skilled nursing, saying— 

“ I would rather stay at home. Perhaps it 
may help them to think of better things if 
I am here and you come, Miss R-.” 

Her death was a deep grief to her parents, 
who loved their children dearly despite their 
rough ignorant ways, but habit was so strong 

that Miss R-never found that they broke 

away from them actually. I have given this 
picture from life with some detail because I 
want to make clear how very little hold the 
magic word “ home” has upon working girls 
of this class, which accounts for that love of 
the street life that characterises the ma¬ 
jority. 

“If you want to see the girls ‘at play,’ 

M-, you must go with me for a walk 

through Mile End, Whitechapel, or Bethnal 


Areca Nut Tooth Paste. 

Four ounces of powdered precipitated chalk, 
two ounces of powdered orris root, one ounce 
of powdered areca nut, half an ounce of pow¬ 
dered cinnamon, half an ounce of powdered 
myrrh, two drams of powdered pumice stone, 
eight drams of powdered cochineal, three 
ounces of oil of bergamotte, three ounces of 
oil of cloves aug., two ounces of oil of laven¬ 
der, sufficient parts of glycerine to make a 
paste. Set aside a few days, then pot for use. 

Cherry Lip Salve. 

Four ounces of oil of sweet almonds, half an 
ounce of best white wax, half an ounce of best 
spermaceti, half an ounce of best alkanet root. 
Keep these melted and in a warm place for six 
or eight hours, then strain and stir well. When 
nearly cold add twenty drops of oil of rose 
geranium, five drops of oil of cloves opt., five 
drops of oil of santal opt. ; stir well. 


USEFUL HINTS. 

Glycerine Jelly. 

Half an ounce of Nelson’s gelatine, five 
ounces of distilled water, five ounces of triple 
rose-water ; soak all night, heat gently to dis¬ 
solve, add twenty grains of boric acid, and ten 
ounces of pure glycerine. Strain while warm, 
and add three drops or so of otto of roses. 

Tonic Hair Wash. 

Four ounces of Eau de Cologne, half an 
ounce of spirits of rosemary, half an ounce of 
tincture of cantharides, one ounce of wood 
violet perfume ; mix. Apply to the roots of 
the hair with a sponge. 

Eucalyptus Toilet Cream. 

Five ounces of white vaseline, one ounce of 
spermaceti, two ounces of honey (English), melt 
and stir in four drams of oil of eucalyptus, two 
drams of oil of rose geranium. Pour into opal 
pots just before setting. 


Green Road at any hour between six and 
eleven o’clock at night. We should have to 
visit the Paragon and other music-halls, or 
linger outside the gin-palaces to watch them 
dancing to the street piano, or alas, push open 
those easily swung doors and enter the gaily 
decked bars where crowds of the girls drink 
and sing with the rest of the habitues. But 
the best time to see them enjoy themselves, 
according to their ideas, is upon a Bank 
Holiday.” 

Some time later I witnessed a scene of 
this description for myself, but will defer it 
to a future paper, and close the present one 
with some words of my friend. 

“No one can guess the worth of these 
girls when once they are reached. But their 
daily surroundings are so utterly alien to 
those conditions which stimulate the growth 
of a pure, self-respecting womanhood that 
the wonder is not at their rough hard ways, 
so much as at the real honesty, devotion 
and unselfishness of those ill-taught, stunted 
lives, towards each other. But the only way 
to permanently raise factory girls as a class 
is to reach them when children. Until, as 
children, they have a happy home-life, and 
are taught to love and obey by parents whom 
they honour, the poor lasses will always de¬ 
velop that impatience of control and defi¬ 
ance of gentler influences which are among 
their worst failings. Much good, however, is 
being done by the splendid devoted work of 
cultivated women, whose sympathetic kind¬ 
ness is keenly appreciated by the girls them¬ 
selves. 

“ I dare say you would think their way of 
expressing thanks curious enough, but it is 
simply owing to their limited power of ex¬ 
pression. The giggling glances at each 
other and scarcely suppressed titters which 
you noticed in the factory was really the out¬ 
come of nervousness hiding itself under this 
queer guise of apparent ridicule. 

“ Oh yes, the work is hard I know, but 
they are such dear warm-hearted girls when 
once you know them.” 

My friend’s enthusiasm is irresistible, and 
she evidently is quite prepared to defend “ her 
girls ” against any and all comers. What¬ 
ever may have been in the past, factory girls 
of the present cannot complain that nobody 
cares for them, for wherever factories are 
built there you will find agencies at work to 
counteract and minimise as much as possible 
the trials and temptations peculiar to the 
feminine factory-hand. 


Quinine Dentifrice. 

Four ounces and a half of powdered pre¬ 
cipitated chalk, one ounce and a half of 
powdered orris root, half a dram of sulphate 
of quinine, one dram of oil of rose geranium. 
Sift. 

Borax Dentifrice. 

Four ounces of powdered precipitated chalk, 
two ounces of powdered borax, one ounce of 
powdered myrrh, one ounce of powdered orris 
root, one ounce of powdered cinnamon. Mix 
and sift. 

Cement for China, etc. 

One ounce of best isinglass, eighty grains of 
powdered mastic, two ounces of distilled water, 
four ounces of glacial acetic acid. Soak the 
isinglass in the water, and when all has been 
absorbed add the acid previously mixed with 
the mastic. Heat gently until a clear solution 
is formed, and bottle for use. 
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AN ENDLESS TASK. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM COWAN, M.A. 

It is an endless task to be refuting error. Plant truth and the error will pine away.” 

It is an endless task to spend thy days 
Refuting error; though thou reasonest long 
What hast thou gained, vain man, save idle praise, 

If thou dost but convince me I am wrong? 

Plant truth within the garden of my mind, 

And it will grow in strength from day to day, 

And through the fibres of my life will wind 
Its influence till error pine away. 


A CORNER DRESSING-TABLE. 


A charming comer may be managed, 
especially if the room space is small, of which 
I send a sketch, by which one may enjoy the 
luxury of a long swing glass, which every lady 
knows is a most perfect dressing-glass The 
cost is very small and the effect elegant. First 
of all choose a piece of clear silvered plate-glass 
about i foot 9 inches wide, and 4 feet 3 inches 
long. Have it framed in the simplest reeded 
white enamel moulding. I had one supplied 
to me and sent into the country for £1 ; this 
is the only costly item. Then get two pieces 
of deal the height of the corner to be fitted, 
and measuring X 2 inches; nail these to the 
wall, setting them the exact width of your 
glass when framed. Nail across these upright 
supports a piece of 3-inch or 6-inch flooring- 
board just the width. It will require chiselling 
out a little of the uprights just to receive this 


and give a flat surface for nailing—a smaller 
piece nailed across the top of the mirror back 
is a good strengthener. The skirting board is 
sufficient for the bottom. Screw on the two 
butts or hinges ready to receive the glass, which 
now can be raised to the bar and screwed to 
the butts; it will then move forward or hang 
perfectly straight; an iron or brass fastener 
can be fixed to the side to keep it in any 
position required. Now you want two 
brackets—pear shaped fits the sides of the wall 
best, and leaves free a nice little place between 
to stand a box. A Colman’s mustard-box 
serves this purpose ; stuff the top well with 
flock and wadding, button it down, cover it 
with the same material as the rest of the 
drapery, or, if sateen is used, cloth to match is 
preferable, as it is to put the feet on, and cloth 
would wear best. Stud it round with brass 


ornamental nails, hang a fringe to match 
below the lid opening. This box holds best 
boots or slippers; drape your brackets and 
over-mirror with plain pretty colour sateen, 
finish with a cheap cotton fringe to match or a 
mixture of white. The smaller shelves sup¬ 
ported by turned pillars are easily fixed to the 
wall ; slips of wood nailed first to the wall form 
a ledge to nail the shelves to, and the pillars 
support the front and make it very firm. These 
are most useful for small toilet articles and 
scent-bottles. The pillars can be had of any 
wood-turner—ijd. each. White china three- 
light candle sconces make a beautiful finish. 
Enamel what wood shows white. The whole 
costs about 5s.—the sconces 2s. nd. and the 
plate glass £1. Done well it is more tasteful 
than anything procured at the shops, and quite 
a novelty. 



A. —Deals 1$ inch X 2 inches, nailed as uprights from skirting and 
cornice. 

B. —Deal 1 inch X 3, nailed firmly to the uprights, and fitted with 
a pair of small butts to hang mirror-frame. 



Corner Dressing-Table. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


IN STONY PLACES. 


By Mrs. G. LINNiEUS BANKS, Author of “ God’s Providence House,” “ The Manchester Man,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


AT THE CHASE. 



really must be jesting, Mr. 
Robinson. Or have you mistaken me for 
my cousin ?” fell from a pair of pretty 
but somewhat supercilious lips, in a 
voice of silvery sweetness, a light laugh 
at the close giving a touch of sarcasm 
to the words. 

“A man rarely makes a mistake in 
the woman he loves, the one on whom 
he builds the whole hopes of his life, 
Miss Dalrymple, as I have built mine on 
you.” 

The speaker was a well-made man of 
five-and-twenty years, with a slightly 
aquiline nose, and level brows set well 
apart over deep and clear grey eyes, full 
of latent force, though now his lips 
quivered, and his voice shook with the 
intensity of his emotion, earnest and 
subdued as were his tones. 

Miss Dalrymple, a blue-eyed blonde, 
laughed lightly again, showing a double 
row of small, pearly teeth, as if the ex¬ 
posure of the man’s true heart was but a 
merry jest. “ Really, you don’t say so ! 
I imagined such mistakes were common. 
If not, I fear you must have built on very 
insufficient grounds.” 

And now, as she toyed with the 
delicately-scented narcissus he had 
brought, the curl of her lip was indubit¬ 
able. 

He had been sitting with his hands 
tightly clasped together between his 
knees, his body bent so as to bring him 
nearer to the graceful figure in its ex¬ 
quisitely-fitting dress of dark blue serge, 
seated on the cushioned lounge before 
him. 

The colour rose to his cheeks, not 
swifter than he from his chair. Another 


passion than that of love lit up his ex¬ 
pressive grey eyes. 

“Insufficient! Miss Dalrymple? If 
a woman’s looks and tones, aye, or 
actions may mean anything, I surely 
had sufficient grounds for hope that the 
open avowal of my honest love would 
have met with other response than sar¬ 
casm. Pardon me, but have I not been 
invited and welcomed here on the 
familiar footing of a recognised suitor ? 
How else should I have presumed to lift 
my aspirations to Miss Dalrymple of 
The Chase ? ’ ’ 

Again the light silvery laugh rang out, 
but with something of scornful triumph 
in its note. 

“How, indeed, sir?” (haughtily). 
“ But really,” and her tone lightened, 
“ if this be not earnest it is quite too 
amusing. A mistake from first to last 

-. And so poor dear Bertha has not 

made a conquest after all. It is posi¬ 
tively ridiculous to think how we have all 
been deceived.” 

The white petals of the flower she 
trifled with fluttered to the carpet at the 
touch of her pink-tipped fingers, leaving 
behind only the tiny central cup, red- 
rimmed as if newly stained at the giver’s 
bleeding heart. 

He looked down upon her with a stern 
set face, as if his whole soul was in 
revolt. 

“ Deceived,” he muttered, “aye, but 
whose has been the deception ? ” 

The haughty beauty rose to her feet, 
flung down the empty stalk and lance¬ 
like leaves, and confronted him with an 
aspect so new, he was confounded. 

“Sir,” she began, “you say you have 
been welcomed here as a recognised 
suitor. Did it never occur to your wis¬ 
dom, that while the son of a man who 
was so truly the architect of his own 
fortune, was beyond the pale of direct 
alliance with the wealthy and ancient 
house of Dalrymple, he might be re¬ 
garded and received as a not ineligible 
suitor for the portionless daughter of a 
poor lieutenant ? ” 

“For Miss Cardigan!” he gasped, 
drawing a deep breath. “Impossible! 
I admit that we have been the best of 
friends, and that she is worthy the high¬ 
est esteem. But for you, Miss Dal¬ 
rymple, in my sight, the world has held 
no peer. You know well how I have 
worshipped you, have followed your 
footsteps, smiled at your caprices, hung 
upon your words, your very looks, with 
the absorbing devotion of-” 

“ Stay, sir; you presume too far.” 
The fair-haired beauty’s blue eyes as¬ 
sumed a cold steeliness which seemed 
to cut like two-edged blades. “ If your 
father had built on so false a foundation, 
his son would scarcely have been in a 
position to aspire so high even as to 
Miss Cardigan. We will not prolong 
this futile conversation, Mr. Robinson.” 

“ You are heartless ! ” cried he, as if 
the words had been wrung from him by 
torture. “ If thus you repel the love you 


fanned to flame, from my heart I pity the 
poor cousin dependent on your gene¬ 
rosity.” And before her delicate white 
hands could touch the bell-handle, he 
had left the room, with head erect and 
nostrils in a quiver, only conscious of a 
half-laugh which followed him through 
the open door, and stung him like a 
poisoned arrow. 

So mad and desperate with pain and 
passion was he, that he neither heard 
the voice of the genial Squire calling 
after him from a side walk lost among 
evergreens, nor saw the sorrowful look 
that followed him wistfully from a pair 
of soft sad eyes at an upper window, as 
he strode along under the budding 
beeches with a determined step, and a 
face set like a flint under its chalky 
mask. 

The Squire might call, but he would 
never again see the welcome form of 
Gerald Robinson in the composite draw¬ 
ing-room of Chase House, where por¬ 
traits of bygone ancestors simpered 
or frowned down from a very remote past 
on modern innovations and aesthetic 
upholstery, and fostered the pride of the 
present possessors. 

Yet there were wise ones out in the 
world who whispered that decay was at 
the root of the family tree, and that when 
the hearty old squire went to sleep with 
those ancestors, his son and heir would 
be likely to mortgage the acres and cut 
down the ancient oaks, and elms, and 
beeches growing upon them, to support 
his reckless extravagance. 

To point Miss Dairymple’s cruel sar¬ 
casms it is only needful to say that 
Gerald Robinson’s father had been a 
builder, who on the death of his dearly-, 
loved wife had thrown up a lucrative 
business, and retired to nurse his grief, 
content with a modest competence, 
rather than strain his energies to achieve 
a fortune he had no longer a loving mate 
to share. 

He had previously erected for himself 
a substantial red-brick house with stone 
dressings and portico, about half a mile 
from the great gates of The Chase, on 
a spur of wooded land which ran into 
the fork where Chase-lane parted from 
the village. From the plantation form¬ 
ing the angular point of the spur he 
had named his new property The Firs. 
Thither he had carried his invalid wife 
out of the noise and bustle of the great 
Midlandshire town where his timber and 
brick-yards were located, hoping that 
she might have a better chance for life 
in a purer atmosphere, where the scent 
of the health-giving conifers would be 
wafted to her with every breeze. 

Gerald was but a boy at a ^public 
school at the time; a studious youth 
with not much inclination for the tools of 
trade or the calculations of the counting- 
house. His mother, a cultivated woman, 
had encouraged his desire to go to 
college rather than into the builder’s 
office, and, not to thwart her, the 
devoted husband acceded, crushing his 
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own hopes. When his son had gone 
back to Cambridge, shortly after his 
mother’s death, the widower apparently 
lost all desire to add to his gains, all 
stimulus to exertion. He disposed of his 
building-plant with less reluctance than 
might have been, and settled down at 
The Firs in the firm belief that he 
was unfitted to cope with the world any 
longer, and that the repose of a country 
life would soothe his soul to rest. 

It is a mistake common to over-tried 
business men. In the busy activities of 
life his sorrow would have had no room 
to dwell, still less to expand. The sharp 
angles would have rubbed down and 
worn away until only a tender memory 
remained. In pottering after the 
gardener among the fruit trees and 
flower-beds at The Firs, everything 
he saw reminded him of his loss. The 
songs of mated birds made him melan¬ 
choly. There was neither the rap of 
hammers, the rasp of saws, the clink of 
trowels, nor the tramp of workmen’s 
feet to rouse him from lethargic reveries. 

The silence of the country did soothe 
him to rest, the rest neither hammer nor 
saw could break for evermore. 

Gerald, then in his twenty-fourth year, 
was summoned home before the end. 
But there was no staying the swift¬ 
winged messenger. In a few weeks he 
was left alone in the world with his B.A. 
degree, a large house, and a sufficient 
income to support it respectably. 

“ I shall not leave you a large fortune, 
Gerald, as fortunes are counted in these 
days, yet I started the world with less 
than five hundred pounds, and have 
worked my way to independence, for 
while I worked your mother saved. You 
have been differently reared, and may 
find our ample competence insufficient 
for your larger ideas and expectations. 
If so, you must turn your brains and 
education to account and make a name 
and fortune for yourself.” 

The failing man who had, as Miss 
Dalrymple truly said, been the architect 
of his own fortune, said this with some¬ 
thing of regret for the business he had 
relinquished before he had made larger 
provision for his son. 

It was some consolation to be assured 
that Gerald was more distressed about 
his illness and more anxious for his 
recovery than concerned about his 
father’s accumulations, or the property 
he might inherit. He would have 
surrendered all to stay the fleeting 
breath. His father was his world. 

“ I was afraid your dear mother 
would spoil you, Gerald,” murmured the 
dying man a few days later, “ but you’ve 
been a dutiful son to both of us—though 
you had no liking for the builder’s yard 
—and I pray that God will bless you 
with a wife as good and true as mine— 

and children—as-” The clasping 

hand relaxed, the voice ceased. The 
desolate son was bending in lonely 
agony over senseless clay. 

In less than a week Gerald Robinson, 
who had not a relation in the world, sat 
in sombre isolation among a group of 
comparative strangers to hear the read¬ 
ing of a will there was no one to dispute, 
the only reason for which must have 
been the various legacies bequeathed by 


the builder to old employes who had 
served him faithfully in the past. 

Mr. Hawkes, the sharp little lawyer, 
would then have entered into legal 
details and rendered an account of his 
stewardship at once, rubbing his hands 
briskly together with satisfaction over 
the nice little property awaiting the son 
and heir, and the nice little bills to follow 
if he retained his stewardship. 

But that son and heir set the proposal 
aside with prompt decision, feeling that 
it would be sacrilege to count his gains 
over his father’s very grave. 

It was not until the first bitterness of 
grief was past that he gave Mr. Hawkes 
his close attention. And then the young 
man—whose love of books had been his 
safeguard and that of his one college 
friend, equally studious with himself— 
and whose sole indulgence had been a 
quiet row upon the river with Crawford, 
regarded his inheritance as an abundant 
fortune. 

It was not until he had fallen over head 
and ears in love with Ethel Dalrymple 
that he had the slightest doubt of it. 

Visits of condolence had brought him 
into contact with some good families 
round about Chasetown ; people who 
had held aloof from the builder and his 
invalid wife, but were not unwilling to 
recognise the unincumbered son, es¬ 
pecially where there were anxious mat¬ 
rons on the look out for eligible bachelors 
to mate with their bevies of unmarried 
daughters. 

Without any such speculation in his 
head, stout old Squire Dalrymple had 
called on the new possessor of The 
Firs, in the kindly hope to cheer his 
solitude. And finding Mr. Robinson, 
whom he had hitherto only seen in 
church, not merely good-looking, but 
gentlemanly, well read, and much given 
to study, had with open-hearted cordi¬ 
ality, made him free of Chase House 
library, the growth of many generations, 
and representative of diverse tastes. 

It was supposed by those who knew 
the proud young beauty well, that Miss 
Dalrymple had given the unsuspicious 
squire a hint; it being an open secret 
that she had shown some pique at having, 
whilst walking or riding through the 
village or along the green lanes, passed 
the student repeatedly during his vaca¬ 
tions without distracting his attention 
from his book, or exciting h’is curiosity. 

Under her father’s roof it was other¬ 
wise. Gerald was neither an absolute 
bookworm nor a misanthrope. But he 
was new to the ways of women. He did 
not suspect that Miss Dalrymple’s fre¬ 
quent errands into the library, or her oc¬ 
casions to search for books or paper- 
knife anything but genuine, or that her 
graceful thanks for assistance to find 
that which had not been lost, was a 
studied bit of coquettish witchery. 

New to feminine society, Gerald Robin¬ 
son accepted Miss Dalrymple’s courte¬ 
sies, her condescending sweetness and 
seductive wiles as sterling coin. The 
student became a man transformed. 
Her loveliness had taken him by sur¬ 
prise ; her dulcet voice and winning 
ways enthralled him. He had yet to 
discover that he had idealised a sham 
as a divinity. 


To her cousin she avowed it was 
“ delightfully entertaining to draw shy 
Mr. Robinson from his musty books and 
lead him whither she would, the slave of 
her glance and of her will.” 

And whether at tennis-parties, or 
flower-shows, or afternoon teas which 
she honoured with her presence, she re¬ 
joiced in the disappointment of misses 
and mammas who angled for him in vain 
—people who had looked down on the 
honest builder, but were effusively polite 
to the builder’s son and heir. 

He was by no means her first captive, 
but he was her latest. 

In the luxurious security of her own 
perfumed boudoir, where her poor Cousin 
Bertha counted as nobody, Ethel Dal¬ 
rymple would break out into laughter 
over the conquest she had made. There 
she did not scruple to mimic his voice, 
his walk,.his manner, his speeches, with 
infinite drollery, clever and amusing, 
had it not been at the same time so 
wickedly cruel. 

Miss Cardigan was certain to remon¬ 
strate. She might have spared her 
breath. 

“ Oh, it is all so ridiculously funny. 
He is so absurdly stricken. Besides, I 
should die of ennui in this stupid old 
place without someone or something to 
amuse me. Not even Walter here, or 
Captain Forsyth. Dear, delightful 
Captain Forsyth ! ” and she clasped her 
hands in ecstatic admiration. 

“ How can you be so frivolous, my 
dear Ethel ? And how can you compare 
the presuming Captain to Mr. Robinson. 
As you admit yourself, the latter is de¬ 
voted to you, and his shyness may wear 
off. It cannot surely be amusing to 
trifle with a heart so true.” 

“ Don’t be so provokingly solemn, 
Bertha. Really you might be in love 
with the man yourself, you appear so 
much concerned for his welfare.” 

Miss Cardigan, a dark-haired girl 
with fewer external charms, but of 
superior mental refinement, and a cha¬ 
racter chastened and strengthened by 
trial, was two yeai*s her cousin’s senior, 
had been trained in a different atmo¬ 
sphere, under the guidance of a less 
worldly mother, and her principles were 
sound and pure. She flushed at Ethel’s 
imputation, and bit her under lip to keep 
in a sharp retort. But it would have way. 

“ I am concerned to see that you are 
bent on winning his heart only to break 
it in the end. It is not womanly.” 

“ My dear Bertha, what a delightful 
simpleton you are ! Half the women we 
meet in society are bent on breaking 
hearts. Oh, I assure you it is perfectly 
womanly ! ” She gave her head a little 
complacent shake, and shrugged her 
shoulders under her soft embroidered 
dressing-gown, as if the fact was estab¬ 
lished beyond question. 

“For the honour of my sex I must 
dispute it,” cried the other chivalrously, 
“ and as Mr. Robinson is little accus¬ 
tomed to society-” 

“ Just so, just so ; a parvenu, forget¬ 
ful of his true position. I am conde¬ 
scending to give him an initiatory 
lesson ; ” was the interruption, followed 
by the afterthought, “ But if you are so 
much troubled about Mr. Robinson, 


A WILFUL WARD. 


wherefore are you less concerned for 
Captain Forsyth ?” 

As she spoke she darted a swift, 
searching g-lance towards her cousin 
from behind the painted hand-screen 
she held to protect her beauty from the 
scorching fire. 

Still more grave became the face of 
Bertha. 

“ Captain Forsyth is a man of the 
world, Ethel. His heart is in no danger, 
supposing he has one. Our anxiety 
would be for you, not for him.” 

“ After that censorious speech from 
your ladyship, perhaps you will con¬ 
descend to ring for my maid. Your 


platitudes are wearisome. A lecturing 
woman is insufferable.” 

And so the subject dropped for the 
night. 

But from time to time it was renewed, 
the cousins arguing and disputing over 
the false encouragement of Gerald 
Robinson, Bertha not daring to say all 
she felt, until at length the coquette’s 
triumph culminated in his proposal, and 
the scene already described. 

Flalf the glory of a battle won depends 
on the pasan of victory, the acclamations 
of the crowd. 

To enjoy her triumph in silence and 
secrecy would have been impossible. 
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As if it had been the merriest jest in 
the world, she gave her sensitive cousin 
a graphic account of the interview, not 
sparing her even the unwarrantable 
reference to herself; and laughed still 
more immoderately when Bertha Cardi¬ 
gan, deeply wounded, covered her face 
with both hands, and hurried away to 
sob out her shame and mortification in 
her own room. And if in her heart the 
poor cousin congratulated Gerald Robin¬ 
son on his escape, the while she sympa¬ 
thised with his bitter and cruel disap¬ 
pointment, who can be surprised ? 

f To he continued.) 


A WILFUL WARD. 

By RUTH LAMB, Author of “Work, Wait, Win,” “Sackcloth 


CHAPTER XII. 


HEN the 
girls 
rea c h ed 
Melling- 
ham af- 
t e r a 
pleasant 
drive, Ger- 
a 1 d i n e ’ s 
face was 
tinged with 
colour, and 
she looked 
almost her 
usual self. 

“ I am 
glad you 
brought 
me out, 
Kitty,” she 
said. “ I am 
quite ready to 
make a study of 
materials and styles on your account, 
and hope I shall not feel too envious 
when I see you wearing the results 
of it.” 

“ No fear of that, Ger, or whilst you 
were planning for me, you would make 
arrangements for yourself.” 

“ Don t you know that one of the first 
lessons my mother taught me, was to 
study what I could do without.” 

“ You do without too many things, 
Ger, and you will not allow anybody 
else to fill up blank spaces in your 
wardrobe.” 

. “My dear Kitty, there are none. It 
is too full, and its contents are going to 
be thinned to-morrow.” 

“ Just like you. The question in your 
mind is not whether you need all your 
garments, but whether some one else is 
in greater need of them. So they go 
before you have really done with them.” 

“Not before I can well spare them, 
though every article has its destination 
fixed in advance. And when one has 
an affection for a garment, despite its 
age and fashion, it is sometimes a trial 
to part with it a little earlier than one 
intended, because of the shabbiness of 
a pensioner’s best gown.” 



“ I believe you choose your own dresses 
largely with a view to their second-hand 
usefulness, Ger,” said Kathleen. “I 
am afraid I could not do that. I am 
too anxious about my own personal 
appearance, to trouble myself as to what 
the. effect of my garments will be on 
their next wearer. I would rather buy 
new ones of homelier stuff, for those 
who are in want of them.” 

Geraldine laughed and replied, “You 
gjve me more credit than I deserve, 
Kitty. I think quite enough of my own 
wants and looks. Please to remember 
the compliment you paid me only last 
night.” 

“It was a true one. You are always 
beautifully dressed, and at a far less 
expense than myself.” 

“ You know how fastidious I am as to 
the quality of my materials, so, being 
good, they stand more wear, and do 
substantial service second-hand.” 

At this moment the carriage stopped 
in front of the principal silk mercer’s in 
Mellingham, and soon Kathleen, assisted 
by Geraldine and the principal dress¬ 
maker, Miss Pritchard, was busily en¬ 
gaged in choosing materials for evening 
dresses. Then styles had to be decided 
upon, and a previously ordered walking- 
gown fitted. 

Miss Pritchard was looking pale and 
weary, and Geraldine said, “lam afraid 
you are very tired to-day.” 

“I am, rather. We had an unexpected 
press of business on Monday, and more 
work has been promised for this week, 
than can well be got through.” 

“ And you, being at the head of this 
department, will no doubt feel the res¬ 
ponsibility a heavy one.” 

“Naturally I do, but those who are 
under me feel it equally, though in 
another way. But plea$e do not think 
that I am complaining. My employers 
have their anxieties also.” 

“Undoubtedly they have,” replied 
Geraldine, struck with the patient dig¬ 
nity of the young modiste, whose refined 
manners had struck her when they first 
met. “ I hope you received the message 
I sent you a few days since,” she added. 

“ I received no message,” replied 
Miss Pritchard. “Was it about the 


and Ashes,” etc. 


dress I re-trimmed for you ? I hoped it 
would please you, though, owing to a 
difficulty in matching the material, I 
was unable to carry out your instructions 
exactly.” 

“You made it look far prettier than I 
could have thought possible,” said Ge¬ 
raldine. “The style is perfect, and I 
was very anxious you should know I 
was pleased with it, so I called and left 
a message with one of the assistants to 
that effect. He promised to deliver it 
at once.” 

“ It never reached me, though I should 
have been glad to have it, for I was not 
sure you would like the unavoidable 
change. Praise travels slowly towards 
our work-rooms, but blame is winged on 
its way. It is a common saying amongst 
the girls, that, if fault is found, the mes¬ 
senger comes upstairs two steps at a 
time. If a word of commendation is 
spoken down below, it stays there, for 
fear workers should think too much of 
themselves and their work.” 

“But that is unjust,” said Kathleen 
warmly. “I should have thought it 
would be so pleasant to pass on a mes¬ 
sage of praise, and so much the opposite 
to be deputy fault-finders.” 

Miss Pritchard smiled, though rather 
sadly, as she answered— 

“ Messages of praise are compara¬ 
tively rare. We workers generally think 
that the old saying, ‘ no news is good 
news,’ applies to what we do, and are 
well contented to hear nothing. Jf, 
however, ladies wish to serve those 
whose work gives them satisfaction, 
they could do so very materially by ex¬ 
pressing their approval to one of the 
firm. We should probably hear nothing 
about it, even if a note were written to 
that effect, but it would be remembered 
to our credit all the same.” 

Kathleen recalled to mind an incident 
which had occurred a few months be¬ 
fore, as she noted Miss Pritchard’s 
suggestion. 

A milliner in the employment of 
another firm had been terribly nervous 
one morning when displaying some hats 
for her to choose from. She was }'oung 
and attractive-looking, but there were 
traces of tears in her eye^, and her 
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hands trembled visibly. Her employer 
was in the show-room, and watched the 
movements of the girl with a stern face. 
Kathleen’s quick instinct divined that 
the girl was in trouble, probably in fear 
of losing her situation, and this, she 
happened to know, would be a serious 
matter to her, on account of an invalid 
mother, to whom her help and presence 
were essential. 

Turning to the master of the place, 
Kathleen said with her most winning 
smile, “I have been looking at these 
pattern-hats, which I suppose I ought 
to consider perfect, but I shall not 
choose from amongst them. I much 
prefer the modifications produced under 
the superintendence of your own milliner, 
whose superior taste is often commended 
by my friends.” 

Kathleen mentioned the names of 
several of the proprietor’s most valued 
customers, and gave her own order in 
accordance with her words. She chose 
only the colour she desired, and with a 
bright smile said to the young milliner, 
“ I know I can leave all else to your 
good taste. You have always pleased 
mine.” 

The words were spoken loudly enough 
to be heard by the proprietor, who bowed 
the rich Miss Mountford out of his 
establishment with a face wreathed in 
smiles, after Kathleen had bade the 
girl good morning, and received a 
volume of grateful thanks expressed in 
her changed looks. 

"I said nothing but the truth,” was 
Kathleen’s comment, when at a future 
visit the young milliner was able to 
express her thanks in words. 

“ You saved me and my mother,” 
replied the girl. “ Had I been dis¬ 
missed, I must have sought a situation 
elsewhere, and, probably, at a distance. 
My mother could not have been re¬ 
moved, and I am sure the parting would 
have shortened her life.” 

It was generally either through some¬ 
thing Geraldine did or said that Kath¬ 
leen learned these lessons of thought 
for others, but she was an apt scholar. 
Sometimes indeed her impulsive nature 
would distance Ger’s prudence, and she 
would say and do more than was neces¬ 
sary in a really good cause. 

“You are so wise, Ger, as well as 
generous,” she would say, “and I am 
always running into extremes. Never 
mind. Better do too much than too 
little, or nothing.” 

On this morning at Mellingham she 
was somewhat exercised in her mind 
about Miss Pritchard. She wished the 
new gown to be completed by the week 
end, but the sight of Miss Pritchard’s 
pale face decided her to say— 

“ Do not harass yourself or allow any¬ 
one to be overworked on my account. 
My dress can stand over till another 
week, if necessary. ” 

“ Thank you very much,” replied Miss 
Pritchard. “ It will probably be ready, 
but it is a relief to have your permission 
to leave it over.” 

Some other shopping had to be done, 
and sundry commissions executed for 
Mrs. Ellicott before they met the car¬ 
riage at an appointed place. These 
completed, they started homeward. 


Hollingsby Hall and village had no 
railway-station very near to the bulk of 
the houses. The village was long and 
straggling, and the station was about 
half a mile distant from the end farthest 
from the Hall. Its position had been 
chosen so that it might be about equi¬ 
distant from Hollingsby and another 
larger village, and as the inhabit¬ 
ants of both were wont to say, “ It 
couldn’t have been planted awkwarder 
for all parties if they’d had a judge and 
and jury to settle where it should be.” 
From which remark it will be divined 
that the rural mind had decided against 
the collective wisdom of these institu¬ 
tions. 

A little before the carriage reached 
the station, Mountain pulled up to wait 
until a passenger train had started and 
the gates been opened for him to drive 
across the line. As they waited, Kath¬ 
leen noticed a boy intently watching the 
departure of the train, and waving his 
cap frantically to some passenger. 
There was no mistaking the little figure. 
It was Ralph Torrance, and Captain 
Jack was returning his boy’s farewell by 
waving his hand from the carriage 
window. The father’s eyes were far too 
intent upon Ralph to notice the Mount- 
ford carriage and its occupants, but 
Kathleen had time to think of what she 
saw. 

“He is going away again and with¬ 
out Ralph, so most likely he will not be 
long absent,” she thought. Both ideas 
gave her a certain amount of pleasure. 
She was not sorry that Captain Torrance 
would be unlikely to cross her path again 
immediately. She would have been 
sorry, for Ralph’s sake, to think that 
the boy would be left alone for any length 
of time. At least, Kathleen tried to 
persuade herself that pity for the lonely 
child was her reason for wishing his 
father a speedy return. 

Both the cousins saw Ralph starting 
homeward on foot, and noticed that he 
was a good deal altered by his recent 
illness. He had passed through the 
turnstile and was on the road, before the 
way was clear for the carriage, but as it 
passed him, he took off his cap and 
stood aside, his dark curly head bared, 
and looking the very image of his 
father. 

A moment after Mountain was sig¬ 
nalled to stop, and Kathleen called to 
Ralph who was slowly following. 

“ Would you like a seat with us, 
Ralph ? ” she said. “You look tired.” 

“If you please, Miss Mountford,” 
replied the boy, and gladly took his 
place opposite Kathleen, adding as soon 
as he was settled in it, “ Father did not 
know I should be at the station to see 
him off. He said good-bye to me after 
breakfast. He was calling somewhere 
between home and the station, and he 
did not want to take me with him. 
Besides, Kelpie, that’s my very own 
pony, you’ve seen him often Miss Mount¬ 
ford, had cast a shoe, and was gone to 
the smithy, so I couldn’t ride. But I 
meant seeing father off, for all that, so I 
just ran to the station by the short cut 
across the fields, and was there in time. 
Only he was in the carriage and they 
were shutting the doors, so we could 


only wave to one another. I’m glad I 
went and father wouldn’t know that I 
was walking. He would think Kelpie 
had come back in time, and that I should 
ride home. Else he’d have been sorry 
perhaps, and afraid of me being tired.” 

“ Because you have been ill lately, I 
hear ? ” 

“ Did father tell you so ? We only 
got home the night before last, and now 
he is gone back again.” 

“ Yes, your father told me. I was 
sorry to hear of your illness. I am glad 
you are with us and will not get too 
tired,” said Kathleen. 

“Oh, I’m not afraid of walking, 
though I like riding better. It’s just 
nothing of a run to the station and back, 
when one is well. I wish father knew 
that you were giving me a lift home, 
seeing I haven’t the Kelpie. He has 
been as frightened about me as if I 
were a girl. Boys are stronger than 
girls, you know, Miss Mountford, and 
can stand a great deal more.” 

“ Sometimes, Ralph, not always. 
Illness affects both pretty much alike.” 

Ralph pondered Kathleen’s reply as 
if not altogether satisfied with it, whilst 
feeling that, as a boy and a gentleman, 
he ought not to disagree with a lady. 

“ Were you long ill?” asked Geral¬ 
dine. 

“ Nearly all the while we were away. 
I had a cold and cough, and then I got 
worse and stayed in bed, and a nurse 
came to the hotel to take care of me. 
Father was in an awful way one day. 
Nurse says I did not know him, but I 
can’t just believe that. As if I could 
forget father! ’ ’ 

There was something touching in the 
way the boy drew himself up and threw 
back his head, in contempt at such an 
absurd notion. 

“You would not if you were well, 
dear,” said Kathleen, “but older 
people sometimes forget when they are 
very ill. They remember again after¬ 
wards.” 

“Older people might. I know Sarah’s 
grandmother does not remember any¬ 
body, she’s so old, and she stays in bed 
all the time. But I know' I could never 
forget father.” 

Ralph said this in a tone so decisive, 
that it was useless to reply. Geraldine 
and Kathleen smiled at each other, but 
made no attempt to alter his opinion. 

Sarah was Ralph’s personal attendant. 
She was a Hollingsby young woman, 
who had been his first nurse, and who 
had stayed on at Monk’s How regard¬ 
less of all save the child, for whom she 
had cared during his mother’s lifetime. 

Sarah was plain of face, staid in man¬ 
ner, -often sharp of tongue, but wholly 
devoted to her charge, whom shew r ould 
have shielded from bodily harm at the 
risk of her life. With regard to harm 
of another and more serious kind, Sarah 
was powerless. To the best of her ability 
she taught the child the simple lessons 
she had herself learned at her mother’s 
knee, or in the Sunday School, hoping 
that some of them w'ould abide, and, 
perchance, bring forth fruit after many 
days. As to the Captain, Sarah was 
abundantly conscious of his shortcomings 
and moaned over them in private ; but 
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she would hear no word uttered against 
him. She had idolised Mrs. Torrance, 
and knew that the wife’s love for her 
husband had remained unchanged till 
death. 

“Whatever the master may have 
done, he loved the mistress, and he’s 
fond of his boy, though I often wish he’d 
show it in a wiser way,” was Sarah’s 
opinion. 

“ It’s my place to uphold him, and not 
to stand by and hear any tongue wag 
against the master, whose bread I’ve 
eaten for near on eleven years past.” 

In educational matters, Ralph was 
“seen to,” as Sarah put it, by the Hol- 
lingsby curate, to whose rooms the boy 
went for two hours daily; but his man¬ 
ners were modelled on those of Captain 
Jack himself. 

“Won’t Sarah swear, I mean scold, 
when 1 get home, Miss Mountford ? ” 
said Ralph, as the carriage neared 


Monk’s How. “ Of course Sarah doesn’t 
swear. I only say that for fun, and to 
tease her when she’s vexed. I ought to 
have been in for dinner at one o’clock, 
and now it’s nearly two, I’m sure. When 
father’s at home I generally have proper 
late dinner with him as well.” 

“I suppose Sarah will be wondering 
what has got you,” said Kathleen. 

“ Yes. I told you I had run away to 
see father off.” 

“Would you like to lunch with us 
Ralph?” asked Kathleen. “We can 
leave a message at the lodge for Sarah.” 

“I should rather think so. It would 
be just lovely. Only,” continued the 
boy, with a dubious glance at his gar¬ 
ments, “ Sarah will say I had no business 
to go without being dressed up, you 
know. Can you wait for me a few 
minutes, whilst I run in and tell her ? ” 

“Your clothes are all right, Ralph. 
You only want a wash and a brush up, 


which you shall have at the Hall, whilst 
we are having ours, you know,” replied 
Kathleen, quickly. She had asked the 
boy to accompany them on a momentary 
impulse, but was not prepared to drive 
into the grounds and wait at the entrance 
of Monk’s How until Ralph’s toilet had 
been performed to Sarah’s satisfaction. 

So the message was left, and, much 
to Mountain’s disgust, the boy instead of 
being dropped at the lodge, accompanied 
the girls to the Hall. 

“That’s the first move,” growled 
Mountain to himself, as he turned his 
horses towards the stables. “The father 
came with our young lady to the gates, 
the other day ; the boy is in the house. 
One more step and the Captain, as they 

call him, will follow. If I could but-” 

Here Mountain paused, and whatever 
he further thought, must be guessed. 

(To be continued.) 
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HEN I first started 
out in my * disguises ’ 
among the working- 
girls, I carried all 
sympathy and pity 
with me. I had 
heard the cry of the 
English working- 
girl, ‘ We are under¬ 
paid,’ and knowing 
that low wages were 
the rule in nearly every department of female 
industry, I set myself to discover, if I could, 
why the English working-girl was so miserably 
‘ underpaid.’ And in the end, I found that 
she was not receiving a lower wage than she 
was worth: that in the majority of employ¬ 
ments her wages were commensurate with 
her capabilities. 

“ I saw the sen-ant-girl, in her neat black 
dress and cap and apron, earning from four¬ 
teen to thirty pounds a year, with ‘ beer 
money ’ and ‘ wash money ’ thrown in. Her 
wants were few, and, with a reasonable mis¬ 


tress, her privileges were many. I found that, 
without any inconvenience to herself, she was 
able to lay by fully two-thirds of her year’s 
wages, and I remembered that young women 
engaged in the so-called ‘ higher employments ’ 
considered themselves fortunate if, after dress¬ 
ing and firing as their position in fife demanded, 
they were able to come out ‘ even ’ at the end 
of the year. Both during my career as a 
servant and as an inmate of a servants’ home, 
I failed to find a single servant, either in or out 
of a situation, who had not a snug account at 
the savings-bank in readiness for a rainy day. 

“ Then, again, as an apprentice in a fashion¬ 
able dressmaking establishment where about 
thirty girls were employed, I found, upon in¬ 
vestigation, that the wages received by the 
majority of my co-workers were what might 
be called ‘low,’ ranging all the way from a 
half-crown to fifteen shillings a week; yet I 
could not help being impressed with the 
thought that they were not ‘ underpaid.’ 
They were simply ‘'hack workers,’ acting only 
in accordance with the instructions of the fore¬ 


woman, who was herself a genius in her own 
fine, and well worth much more money than 
she received. She directed the girls to sew 
straight seams, and they sewed them. Told 
to stitch in a belt with a marking for the waist¬ 
line to show precisely where to begin and 
where to leave off, they accomplished the task, 
sometimes creditably, sometimes otherwise. 
Given the number 'of inches required in a 
collar, they could cut it out, and, informed 
that a bodice required a certain number of 
buttons and button-holes, they were able to 
sew them in the required places. But give 
them the materials and tools for making a 
bodice and they were hdpless. They were not 
capable of thinking or inventing. They only 
followed where they were led. To be sure 
it was well for them that they knew how to 
‘ follow,’ but it must be remembered that there 
were thousands of other girls who could have 
‘ followed ’ just as well, and that the supply 
was much greater than the demand.” 

By Elizabeth L. Banks in the 

Nineteenth Century. 



On Pilgrimage. 

“ Since every one who fives is born to die, 
And none can boast sincere felicity, 

With equal mind what happens let us bear, 
Nor joy nor grieve too much for things 
beyond our care. 

Like pilgrims to the appointed place we 
tend ; 

The world’s an inn and death the journey’s 
end .”—Dry den. 

Giving an Opinion. 

A cautious old woman when asked what 
she thought of one of her neighbours of the 
name of Jones, with a knowing look replied— 
“Why, I don’t like to say anything about 
my neighbours ; but as to Mr. Jones, some¬ 
times I think, and then again I don’t know; 
but after all I rather guess he’ll turn out to be 
a good deal such a sort of man as I like him 
to be.” 


VARIETIES. 

The Superlative of Nice. 

A board schoolmistress had been giving her 
class a lesson in the mysteries of forming the 
degrees of comparison of the different adjec¬ 
tives. She finished the lesson by making 
them repeat some of the things she had told 
them. 

Amongst other questions she asked, “ Now 
what is the superlative of the adjective nice ? ” 

A little girl instantly put up her hand to 
show that she knew the answer. 

“Well, Mary,” said the teacher, “what do 
you think is the superlative of nice ? ” 

“ Jam pudden ! ” promptly responded Mary. 

The Cares of To-morrow.—I t is not the 
cares of to-day, but the cares of to-morrow 
that weigh us down. 

Be Truthful. —The essence of lying is in 
deception, not in words. A fie may be told 
by silence.— Ruskin. 


She did not Mean to do Too Much. 

“How are you getting on in your new 
place ? ” asked a lady of a girl whom she had 
recommended for a situation. 

“ Very well, thanks.” 

“I am glad to hear it,” said the lady. 
“Your employer is a nice person, and you 
cannot do too much for her.” 

“I don’t mean to, ma’am,” was the innocent 
reply. 

How to Cure Scandal. —The cultivation 
of good nature, and speaking of others as we 
would have them speak of us, according to the 
spirit of the golden rule, would very soon cure 
the moral disease of scandal in all who are 
afflicted with it. 

Beloved of God. —The beloved of the 
Almighty are the rich who have the humility 
of the poor, and the poor who have the 
magnanimity of the rich.— Saadi. 
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COUSIN MONA. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Little Miss Muffet,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LABOURS OF SISYPHUS. 

“ Everything in excess is adverse to nature.” 


COULD see that Martha 
was completely taken 
aback by this speech. 
She sat quite rigid in 
her chair and opened 
her mouth once or twice, 
as though she were 
going to speak, and 
then changed her mind. 

“ I don’t see that it 
is Muster Scott’s busi¬ 
ness or yours either, 
missy, to rake up stories 
that most folk have for¬ 
gotten. Miss Mona’s 
love-affairs are nought 
to anyone but herself.” 

“ But, Martha,” I exclaimed eagerly, 
for the word love-affairs had only roused 
my curiosity afresh, ‘‘don’t you see, 
Mr. Scott wanted me to know all about 
Cousin Mona, because he wished me to 
like her and reverence her as much as 
he does, and he said everyone in Crom- 
ford knows about it.” 

“If they did they have forgotten by 
this time, for it is very nigh eleven years 
ago since Mr. Allan—but there, I am 
letting the cat out of the bag. Look 
here, missy, it is not that I am disagree¬ 
able, but Muster Roland has made a 
mistake in telling you to come to me. I 
may know a sight of things that I would 
not repeat, but he isyoung and does not 
think, and you are nought but a child 
yourself. If you want to know you had 
better ask Miss Mona herself. Maybe 
it would be a relief to her to tell you, but 
whether you ask her or not you may just 
take my word for it. I have known 
Miss Mona since she was a young thing, 
and if ever a woman was nigh being an 
angel, it was the young missis.” 

There was a pathos and rugged 
dignity in Martha as she said this that 
made me rather ashamed of my childish 
curiosity. Martha was no ordinary 
servant: she was the trusted and faithful 
friend of the household. During her 
married life I knew Cousin Mona had 
seen her nearly daily. 

“ My good old friend Martha,” how 
often have I heard her say this, and she 
always spoke to her so gently. 

“ I am not denying,” she went on, 
“ that Muster Roland talks to me some¬ 
times, and that Miss Mona knows that 
he does, but there are not many secrets 
kept from him; he has been a good 
friend to the master in more ways than 
one, but talking to you, missy, is a differ¬ 
ent thing altogether, and maybe Miss 
Mona would rather I kept my own 
counsel. Just you take your coaxing 
ways and wheedling speeches to her, 
and I am thinking perhaps she might 
bring herself to tell you her own story. 
She has taken a mighty fancy to you, 
missy. I can- see her eyes soften when 
they look at you, and if you could only 


find a way of comforting her and making 
her life a bit easier, poor lamb ”— but 
here Martha stopped as though some¬ 
thing choked her utterance, and I could 
see there were tears in her eyes. 

“ I daresay you are right, Martha,” I 
said hastily, .for I felt rather inclined to cry 
myself, partly from sympathy, and partly 
from vexation at the mistake I had made. 

“I will'not ask you anything more, 
but you might just tell me what Cousin 
Mona was like when she was young—my 
age I mean.” 

Martha dashed the tears out' of her 
eyes as I spoke. 

“ There is no harm in telling you that, 
missy. Miss Mona was as handsome as 
a picture. She had always a long sort 
of face, but she had such a fine colour, 
and her hair was lovely—very fair and 
fine—but it looked as though the sun 
were shining upon it. I always say it 
was sorrow of heart that turned it gre) r , 
before she was thirty. I often wonder 
why some young folks’ lives are so 
twisted and muddled, that they never 
get out of the shadow, and other people 
don’t know what trouble means; but 
there, I must be warming master’s gruel, 
for Miss Mona says he has got cold 
again.” 

It was evident that Martha wanted to 
get rid of me, so I went back to Robin 
and sat on the rug with him, staring into 
the fire until I got sleepy. Oh these 
vexed problems, these mysteries of life, 
how was an inexperienced girl to solve 
them. My heart felt full of pity for poor 
Cousin Mona who had had a lover and 
lost him, and whose life was so dull and 
sad. 

But the next morning a note from 
Lilian drove Cousin Mona’s troubles out 
of my head. It was written hurriedly. 
I was to come up to dinner that evening ; 
Mr. Scott and a friend of his—a young 
curate were coming, and the curate was 
very musical. I must bring all my best 
songs, and come early; and there was 
not the least need to be smart as I was 
in mourning, and so on, every other word 
underlined in the most emphatic way. 

But the postscript especially delighted 
me— 

“ Of course Robinson Crusoe may come 
too. I want Mr. Fenwick to see him.” 

I insisted on Robin reading his invi¬ 
tation for himself, but he only tossed the 
note into the air and then tried to swallow 
it. What a romp we had to be sure, 
and how silly we both were. I was a 
little ashamed of my babyishness when 
Cousin Mona came into the room, but she 
only gave one of her faint slow smiles. 

“You and Robin seem very happy, 
Rufa. Was that letter from Mrs. Red- 
ford ? ’ ’ 

“Yes, but I cannot read it to you, 
because that bad Robin has torn it in 
pieces. I am to dine at Hazel Cottage 
to-night—Mr. Scott and his friend, Mr. 
Fenwick, are going—and we are to have 
music.” 

“ That will be a nice change for you,” 
she returned kindly. “ But you have no 


evening dress, have you, my dear?” 
The idea of Cousin Mona thinking of 
that! 

“ I have only my best black frock, for 
I cannot wear white yet, but it is quite 
good, and there is no need to be smart, 
Lilian says, as we shall be the only 
ladies. I shall get some white chrysan¬ 
themums ; they will be a relief.” 

“You always look nice, Rufa,” and 
actually Cousin Mona said this as if she 
meant it, and I blushed as though I had 
received an unexpected compliment; but 
I was greatly touched when later in the 
day she brought me a little cardboard 
box. “I shall never wear that again, 
so you may as well have it,” she said 
hurriedly. But she was out of the room 
before I had opened the box. 

It was a pretty necklace of bright 
sparkling jet and set closely round the 
throat like a collar. I had never 
possessed anything half so lovely, and T 
rushed off at once to thank her. 

“You are very welcome to it, Rufa,” 
she said, but there was a note of sadness 
in her voice. “ My dear father gave it 
to me when I was going to a grand 
London dinner, and he paid a great 
deal for it. It is far better for you to 
use it than to lock it up in my wardrobe,” 
and I could not help agreeing with her. 

I could scarcely wait until the evening 
to show my necklace to Lilian, and I 
thought the afternoon would never end. 

I dressed early and then practised my 
songs until it was time to go ; but I was 
too early after all, for Lilian was still 
dressing, but she made me come up to 
her at once and was full of apologies for 
her tardiness. 

“ There w r ere the flowers to arrange 
that Howell brought,” she said breath¬ 
lessly, “ and then baby cried and 1 had to 
stay with him. Now take off your jacket 
and let me look at you,” and then the 
necklace was admired to my heart’s 
content. 

But I was a little out of countenance 
when I saw her whisper to Mr. Scott 
afterwards in the drawing-room, and his 
eyes fastened on the necklace at once, 
but he had the good taste not to allude 
to it in any way. 

It was a delightful evening. The 
curate, Mr. Fenwick, was a very pleasant 
man and had travelled a good deal, and 
all dinner-time he gave us a most 
interesting account of his visit to 
Palestine. When coffee had been served 
we all gathered round the piano. Mr. 
Fenwick had brought his violin and Mr. 
Scott his violoncello, and we really had 
an excellent concert. Afterwards I sang, 
and for a long time they kept me singing 
one song after another until I said it was 
getting late and that I must go home, 
and then Mr. Scott announced his 
intention of accompanying me. He had 
been rather quiet since the singing 
began and I had not heard his voice 
once, but directly we had left the cottage 
he said very earnestly— 

“You are always happy when you 
sing, aren’t you ? ” 





COUSIN MONA . 


"I suppose so. I certainly forget 
everything but the words I am singing, 
but i wonder how you found that out.” 

“ It was not very difficult. I think a 
voice like yours must make anyone 
happy. Why did you leave off singing 
so soon ? I could have listened to you 
all night and not have been tired.” 

“You are making me quite conceited, 
Mr. Scott,” I said laughing. 

“Oh, no, there is no conceit about 
you ! You are a sensible girl and know 
you have an uncommonly good voice. 
Miss Gordon told me you had. By-the- 
bye, have you talked to Martha yet?” 
But he seemed a little taken aback when 
I repeated Martha’s speech. 

“Oh, she is a bit stiff, is she,” he 
returned. “ Never mind, I daresay you 
will know it all some day. How did you 
like Fenwick; is he not a pleasant 
fellow ? he is a regular trump is Fenwick. 
He works among the slums, and does 
no end of good. You tell Miss Gordon 
about him, she will be interested.” 

. Strange to say, Cousin Mona ques¬ 
tioned me rather closely about him as 
we sat over the fire warming ourselves. 

“Did you like him, Rufa ? He is a 
very earnest young man, I hear. His 
name is Hugh, is it not.” 

“ I think not. No, I remember now, 
that Mr. Scott called him Allan ; they 
seem great chums.” 

Was it my fancy, or did Cousin Mona 
change colour. The next moment she 
put up her hand to shield her face from 
the flame. 

“ I liked him very much ; he told us 
so much that was interesting about 
Syrian domestic life, he said it was like 
living among Bible pictures. He is 
going to give a series of lectures this 
winter. How I wish we were near 
enough to hear them.” 

“ Is he delicate ? I mean should you 
call him a robust man,” she asked 
hurriedly. 

“Not particularly, but he looks in 
good health. He plays the violin beau¬ 
tifully. Mr. Redford is a child beside 
him ; he has a fine touch, and-” 

“It is late; I think we ought to go 
now,” she returned, rising as she spoke. 
How pale and tired she looked; her 
face looked so old and lined in the lamp¬ 
light. When she kissed me her lips 
were quite cold, but her voice was so 
gentle. “Good-night, my dear; I am 
so glad you have had a happy evening. 
Now you must go to bed.” 

“ Are you sure you are quite well, 
Cousin Mona ? Yesterday and to-day 
you have looked unusually tired.” 

“I am rather poorly to-night,” she 
returned quietly, “but it is nothing of 
any consequence. Don’t trouble about 
me, Rufa; a night’s sleep will put me 
right. No, there is nothing you can do 
for me,” as I looked rather wistfully at 
her, “ I am often a little ailing.” 

I had never seen her look so ill, but it 
was no use telling her so. So I went up 
to my own room, but I was not a bit 
surprised when Martha told me the next 
morning that her mistress was not well 
and must keep her bed. 

“ I shall take her up some nice hot tea 
and toast as soon as the fire has burnt 
up,” she said, in her usual brusque way, 


“ and perhaps you will hurry down and 
help with the breakfast, missy, as I have 
so much to do, and there is master as 
helpless as a child or worse.” 

I knew from Martha’s manner that 
she was anxious, so I hurried my toilet 
and then tapped at my cousin’s door as 
I passed. 

Cousin Mona’s voice was very faint as 
she bade me enter. She was lying high 
on her pillows, and her face looked 
drawn and white, but she greeted me 
with a smile. 

“Don’t look so frightened, Rufa. 
Why, what large startled eyes—you silly 
child—have you never seen anyone in 
bed before ? ” 

“You look so dreadfully pale, Cousin 
Mona.” 

“ That is because I have been in pain 
all night and have not slept. And now 
I have promised Martha to lie still for a 
few hours ; she has lighted my fire and 
brought me some nice hot tea, so I feel 
quite refreshed. Do you think you can 
look after your Cousin Everard,” and I 
assured her with a great deal of 
emphasis that I would do my best to 
take care of him. 

“Then I will try not to worry,” she 
returned, closing her eyes ; but as I was 
leaving the room she called me back 
twice ; once to remind me that he liked 
his newspaper dried and cut, and 
secondly that he took three lumps of 
sugar in his coffee. She was calling 
me back a third time but I ran down¬ 
stairs. 

I did not find it very easy to manage 
Cousin Everard; he seemed terribly upset 
when he heard his sister had had a bad 
night, and it was a long time before I 
could get him to sit down to his break¬ 
fast, and even then I had perpetually to 
remind him that his coffee was getting 
cold, and that his toast was buttered, he 
kept pushing his plate from him and 
thinking he had finished. 

It is very harassing, extremely 
harassing!” he muttered more than 
once, “ it is the most inconvenient 
moment that Mona could have found to 
be ill. I wish people would take care of 
themselves,” with gathering irritation. 

“ No one need be ill if they keep their 
feet warm and their head cool. I 
wonder what I am to do this morning 
without Mona.” 

“ Do you think I could be any help to 
you, Cousin Everard,” I asked nervously, 
but I rather repented of my offer, when 
he accepted it at once. 

“ I daresay you could finish that piece 
of copying that Mona left undone,” he 
said, peering at me in his short-sighted 
way, “ and you could look out the books 
that I wanted. Yes”—his manner be¬ 
coming more eager—“yes, I think you 
could help me,” and he wanted me to 
come to his study at once, but I told 
him that I must go up first to see if 
Cousin Mona wanted anything. 

She was lying with her eyes closed, 
and appeared in a good deal of pain. 
She seemed rather surprised when I told 
her that I was going to help Cousin 
Everard; she opened her eyes and 
looked at me a little anxiously. 

“ That is very kind of you, Rufa ; yes, 

I know that he wanted me to finish that 
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copying, but I was in such pain; you 
must not let him tire you. Everard does 
not always remember that women’s 
backs ache sometimes, he forgets every¬ 
thing when he is at work. There, run 
away, dear, or he will be fretting at your 
delay.” And she was right, for I 
found him parading up and down the 
study, in his old dressing-gown, with 
the restlessness of a Polar bear, and he 
looked quite fevered with impatience. 

“There, sit down, sit down,” he said 
peevishly, “and as soon as you have 
finished that page, you must bring it to 
me at once ; you must leave blanks for 
the Greek quotations, and mind you only 
write one side of a page, and”— but it 
is impossible to remember all the injunc¬ 
tions he gave me. 

I never passed such a day in my life ; 
before dinner came I was utterly fagged, 
how could Cousin Mona have endured 
day after day of this drudgery. 

Did learned scholars always pursue 
their work in this desultory and extraor¬ 
dinaryway ? Was an amanuensis always 
compelled to act as a perpetual Jack-in- 
the-box ? I had hardly completed two 
lines of my appointed task, before I was 
asked to find some brown, mouldy, old 
book on the top shelf, that required a 
short ladder to reach it. I placed it at 
his elbow, and was about to retreat, 
when he desired me in an injured voice 
to find and read him the passage. It 
was evident that this opened a field of 
controversy, for before the morning was 
over, I had brought him about twenty 
other books, and was quite dusty with 
groping on the shelves for them. 

Dinner made a slight diversion, but to 
my dismay I found that I was expected 
to resume my task directly the meal was 
finished. Poor Robin looked at me in 
a disappointed way, he had hoped for a 
walk, but I shook my head at him and 
whispered by-and-by. 

When tea-time came there were thirty 
books heaped round Cousin Everard, 
and I had not written more than a dozen 
lines. Every time I tried to go on with 
my task he called me back in the most 
excited way to search for another refer¬ 
ence. “They all contradict each other, 
so,” he said helplessly, “there is no 
getting at the exact truth. If Mona 
were here she would—what did you do 
with that big brown book ? ” interrupting 
himself, “the Encyclopaedia, I mean. 
Turn to letter P,” but my voice was quite 
hoarse as I read it. 

I took advantage of an instant’s lull 
to run up to Cousin Mona; she was 
lying back in her easy chair by the fire, 
and looked extremely ill, but she 
brightened up at the sight of me. 

I was hoping that you would come ; 
what have )mu and Robin been about ? ” 
then as she caught sight of my tired 
face, her expression changed. 

“ My poor child, how fagged and 
jaded you look, sit down beside me for 
a moment; surely—surely—you have not 
been with Everard since dinner?” and 
she looked quite unhappy when I gave 
her an account of my labours. 

“And it is tea-time now, and poor 
Robin has not had a run,” I finished 
lugubriously. 

(To be continued .) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Oi.d Girl.— Thank you for your very gracious letter. 
You have not given us the exact title of the article 
you want, or we might have found it for you in an 
index. There is none under “ wrinkles.” 

Bo-peep.— The hymn commencing “ The Sands of 
Time are sinking,” was composed by Ann Ross 
Coasin Candell, daughter of David R. Candell, 
minister of the Free Church of Scotland at Melrose. 
It is to be found in the Irish Church Hymnal , but 
appeared first in the Christian Treasury (1857), 
and originally consisted of nineteen stanzas, of 
which four only (of eight lines each) are published 
in the hymnal above named. 

“John Halifax” has sent us a very nice letter, 
which does her credit in every way. The turning 
up of her hair is a matter of maternal regulation ; 
but, doubtless, it would be found clean and eco¬ 
nomical—a few hairpins being less expensive than 
a dress—and many of them soiled on the shoulders 
and back. With reference to books, we advise her 
to order our lists (with prices) from 
our publisher, enclosing postage, 
and choose for herself. 

Puzzled One. —The passages to which 
you refer as offering a difficulty (St. 

Mark x. 38; xxi. 22; St. Matt, 
vii. 7 ; St. Luke xviii. 19) must be 
read in connection with that in 1 
St. John v. 14. Therefore, you must 
be fully satisfied that the thing for 
which you pray is of the character 
described as “ according to His 
will.” Secondly, although the prayer 
may be lawful in its character, it 
is also possible that your faith and 
patience need to be tested and 
tried. See 1st Epistle of St. Peter 
i. 7 ; and therefore you are exhorted 
by the inspired writer of the epistle 
to the Hebrews (x. 35) to “ Cast not 
away your confidence.” Were the 
granting of an increase of faith, 
grace, and love the object of your 
prayers, there would probably be no 
delay in the Divine response given, 
nor would your petition be granted 
in a different sense and manner 
from that you proposed and ex¬ 
pected. 

D. F.—We do not keep a Trade Re¬ 
gistry, nor one of any kind. Offer 
your games for sale at a bazaar or a 
toy-shop. 

A. B. C.—1. White wool, or white fur, 
and swansdown are treated with dry 
cleaning, that is to say, with flour; 
and so are hair-brushes—the latter 
with much advantage, as the ivory, 
or varnished backs are not warped, 
nor the spring in the bristles im : 
paired. A small teacupful of flour 
placed in a large basin, and the 
flour rubbed through them with the 
hand till clean. Half - a - dozen 
brushes may be cleansed in this 
quantity of flour. But “ dry clean¬ 
ing,” as advertised, is a trade secret 
on which we can give you no in¬ 
formation.—2. You should not leave 
a card in the drawing-room, but 
when necessary, leave it on the hall- 
table. 

Perplexed. —Six months’ full mourn¬ 
ing should be worn for a brother. 

The black border on the paper you 
use is too wide by half. 

Winton should have a cover made for her port¬ 
manteau if she wishes to preserve it from stains, 
dirt and spots, in travelling.—2. It is better to 
defer marking the bride’s linen till after the mar¬ 
riage ; but we notice that it is the fashion just now 
to mark it with the new name and not with the old 
—before marriage. 

An Unlucky Girl. —We think your wages are too 
low, both for your age (twenty-one) and the num¬ 
ber of years you have been in your place. They 
should certainly be doubled. 

E. K.—There are several writers of the name of 
Warner, and you do not give the Christian name, 
so we cannot help you. Y'our writing promises 
well. 

Jess. —The Manchester Town Flail covers an area of 
8648 square yards, and contains upwards of 200 
rooms. It was built at a cost of nearly £800,000, 
including the land. The central tower supporting 
the clock lantern (about which 30U specially in¬ 
quire) is 280 feet high ; the hour bell is 7 tons in 
weight, and a carillon of 21 bells, playing five 
tunes, in as many different ke) r s, making a total in 
weight of 31 tons. Manchester is th e.Mancunium 
of the Romans, the first syllable of the name (Man) 
being the Celtic for “ district.” The prosperity of 
this great city dates from the reign of Edward III., 
when the woollen manufactures were introduced 
into England. 


Hearts Ease. —There are naturalists’ shops in Bir¬ 
mingham where fancy rats are sold. Go to one of 
them and show yours. We do not think that the 
taking of bread-and-milk, recommended by “ Me¬ 
dicus,” and given to their white rats by young 
friends of ours could be the cause of the spots on 
the ears. But they should be seen by a profes¬ 
sional naturalist. 

Sunshine. —1. September 6th, 1879, was a Saturday. 
—2. Smoking is by no means a beneficial entertain¬ 
ment excepting for men exposed on trying out-door 
and night duty—sailors, more especially, and sol¬ 
diers. In very severe northern climates people are 
much addicted to it, and with much excuse. Also, 
there are certain kinds of cigars prepared for the use 
of asthmatic people. But for girls we can only say 
do not adopt such a habit. 

M. S.—The central office of the Girl’s Friendly Society 
is at 39, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. Ad¬ 
dress Miss Wright, Secretary, and she will give 
you the addresses of the various branch Homes of 
Rest, etc. 


E. A. B.—“ Medicus ” is always giving advice on 
the subject of indigestion. If the advice we ven¬ 
tured to give has not been of permanent use, con¬ 
sult his articles on the subject; or have a personal 
interview with any doctor, which would naturally 
be the best plan. 

Rebecca. — The address of the General Domestic 
Servants’ Benevolent Institution is 32, Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, W. Pensions, as well as tem¬ 
porary relief are given. It would be a wise act on 
the part of domestic servants to subscribe to an 
institution inaugurated for their benefit. Between 
99 and 100 persons are at the present time receiving 
from £15 to £20 annually from this society. 

Bertie inquires what is meant by a “ dog watch ” on 
board ship. It is a watch of two hours recurring 
twice, and the long watch of four hours. The 
former is kept from 4 to 6 p.m., and the second time 
from 6 to 8 p.m. It was instituted to prevent the 
same portion of the crew keeping watch during the 
same hours, but to allow to each “watch” (the 
starboard and port, into which the crew is divided) 
an equal time below during the night. 

Olivia Culver— We do not keep a registry for 
servants nor shop-attendants, you should advertise, 
or make personal inquiries. As to the other ques¬ 
tion be guided by your mother’s opinion and wishes. 
You are too young to contemplate marriage, and 
so is the jmung man you name. 


Brains. —You had better write to the chaplain at 
Montserrat for any information he could obtain 
from those who might have known your uncle, and 
also write to the Colonial Office. As to the pedi¬ 
gree of which you speak as destroyed, we fear 
you could only obtain that by application to the 
Heralds’ College, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
But we should advise you to ascertain the amount 
of the fee due for providing you with another, as it 
may involve much trouble and prove expensive. 

Honolulu. —If you have written the words correctly, 
they mean the “ leap of death.” Consult a doctor, 
or read what “ Medicus ” prescribes for diseases of 
the skin, which generally have their origin in the 
condition of the general health or digestion. It 
may be some hereditary taint in the blood, or a 
result of ill-nutrition, or unwholesome atmospheric 
influences. Whoever prescribes for you should see 
you and inquire into all possible causes. 

Beulah. —Try scraping a little French chalk on the 
paper and rub it in with the point of your finger, 
applying the powder on both sides. 

Mazawattee. — Either Dinan or 
Dinard, Brittany, might suit you. 
These towns are close together, 
one on the coast, the other on the 
hill, and are said to be cheap, 
especially as to provisions. We 
cannot recommend any special 
lodgings at either place, but there 
is a small English church at both 
places, and of course a chaplain to 
each—at least for some part of the 
year—as well as English doctors ; 
formerly a Dr. Kane was at Dinard 
(on the coast) and a Dr. Brabant 
at Dinan, which last-named town 
stands on a granite rock 200 feet 
above the Ranee, which is crossed 
by a viaduct. The best route to 
either place is from London to 
Weymouth and Cherbourg—a day’s 
journey. We think that apartments 
are more abundant at Dinan than 
at Dinard. A cheaper place would 
be to cross over from Newhaven to 
Dieppe, where there is also much to 
interest a visitor, an English chap¬ 
lain, and an English doctor. You 
might go for a night to one of the 
hotels on the^Quay, and call on the 
chaplain or doctor for a little 
friendly advice as to lodgings, which 
are plentiful. The return ticket, 
second class, used to be £1 3s., 
and may now be less. 

E. K. H.—“ The Seven Wonders of 
the World” are now quite out of 
date ; for they have been increased 
so much both in number and in 
wonder. 

Stella (Stuttgart).—Were you able 
to knit, or do crochet-work, it would 
be easy to make a jacket, socks or 
petticoat; but you could work a 
pretty set of short wadded bibs for 
service when the teething begins. 

L. M. H.—There are moneychangers* 
offices, curiosity-shops,and jewellers 
who purchase old coins when in 
good preservation. Take yours to 
one or two such shops and get 
the most you can for them. We 
could not advertise any particular 
shop. 

Ed. Owens— Write to the editor of 
the Leisure Hotir and Sunday at 
Home. 

Typist.— Your letter is well expressed, well spelt, 
and written in an excellent hand. 

Anxious to Please God.— We greatly sympathise 
with you in your great difficulties. Use nothing 
that you have stolen. Of course you have no 
control over what a parent does that is dishonest. 
You can only refuse to steal yourself, and if the 
candles that light the room, where you have your 
meals, be dishonestly obtained jxm have not assisted 
in getting them, and are guiltless in the unavoidable 
use of them, so you may do your own work and take 
your food with “ a conscience void of offence.” If 
you could take service somewhere so as to be re¬ 
moved from home it would be desirable. Pray for 
divine guidance and help, and commit your way to 
Flim who is “ a very present help in time of 
trouble.” May He bless and protect and provide 
for you—body and soul! 

Dog Fancier. —The average age to which dogs attain 
is about 15 years. But it varies in the several 
species,“and is dependent on the circumstances of 
wise treatment and other causes besides. If you 
do not give meat to your dog, only a little gravy or 
broth over his vegetables, and dog biscuits, you 
will prolong his life and keep him healthy. Chicken 
bones would do no harm, but mutton or beef bones 
break the teeth. Dogs have been known to attain 
the age of 28, and even more, but these cases are 
rare. 







A WILFUL WARD. 


By RLTH LAMB. Author of “Work, W ait, in,” “Sackcloth and Ashes,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Ralph made good use of his time at the 
Hall. He was in some respects so manly, 
in others such a thorough child, but in 
every way so outspoken, that not only 
Kathleen but Mrs. Ellicott and Geraldine 
were charmed with the boy. 

Even Mountain thawed when the little 
fellow visited the stables, and made some 
knowing remarks about the animals he 
saw there. 

“ He might ha’ been his own father by 
the way he reckoned up the horses,” said 
Mountain afterwards. “ And he is a little 
gentleman in his ways. If he only hadn’t 
got a father at all, I’d never mind how 
often he was in and out here.” 

When Aylmer Matheson paid his next 
visit to the Hall, he was entertained, if 
not gratified, by an account of Ralph’s 
sayings and doings. He heard Kathleen 
say that she must really ask the boy now 
and then, he was so delightfully bright and 
original, he had given them all something 
to talk and laugh over after he left them. 

‘‘You would have been charmed with 
the little fellow, Aylmer. You must help 
me to be kind to him.” 

What could Aylmer say ? How could he 
object to Kathleen inviting a mere child, 
because of his father’s antecedents ? He 
knew that to suggest the exclusion of the 
boy would probably raise a storm of indig¬ 
nation on the part of his ward, and would 
appear to most people ungenerous and 
tyrannical. Yet Hetty Stapleton’s words 
of warning were ringing in his ears, and 
he was profoundly convinced of their 
wisdom. 

“He will woo Kathleen most effectively 
by means of his boy, of whom she is very 
fond.” 

It would be almost impossible to pre¬ 
serve the same distance between the Hall 
and Monk’s How, if Kathleen made a 
pet of Ralph under her own roof. A 
mere outdoor intimacy, which allowed 
John Torrance to join her whenever they 
chanced to meet, would be worse still. 

Aloud, Aylmer said, “ I shall be only too 
glad to help you, Kathleen, in any plan 
for the boy’s real good.” 

All the same, his mind was full of fears 
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which he vainly strove to stifle, and he 
wished that anyone but himself filled the 
post of guardian to Kathleen. She was 
wonderfully sweet and kind in her 
manner to him that evening, asking his 
advice even about what seemed purely 
feminine matters, and promptly acting 
upon it, even where it did not accord 
with her own ideas. So stirred was 
Aylmer by the tender graciousness of 
Kathleen’s manner, that he gave him¬ 
self no further time for self-questioning. 
Hetty Stapleton’s counsel had encour¬ 
aged hope, his own doubts and scruples 
were put aside, and, availing himself of 
an unexpected opportunity, Aylmer told 
his ward the story of his love. 

“ I know not when I began to love 
you, dear,” he said. “It seems to me 
that I cannot look back upon a time, 
since you were the merest slip of a girl, 
when you were not first and dearest of 
all to me. Though you were so much 
younger and I grown to manhood, I 
never pictured a home for myself in 
which you were not the 4 angel of the 
house.’ Your father loved me, Kath¬ 
leen, and gave me the place a brother 
might have filled had you possessed one. 
Let me finish, dearest Kathleen,” for 
the girl would have interrupted. “ Hear 
my story out, and then give me your 
answer.” 

Then Aylmer told her how, whilst 
longing to be faithful to the trust reposed 
in him, it had raised a certain barrier 
between her and himself which had kept 
him silent until now, though he had 
longed to speak. 

“ I have been afraid that the world 
would misjudge me, and say that the 
guardian was selfish, and scheming to 
keep his beautiful ward and her wealth 
for himself. And yet, dear, you will 
believe me when I say, that to me my 
sweet Kathleen, with only herself to 
bestow, would give me what is worth 
more than all the riches of the world, if 
she would put her dear hand in mine and 
bid me keep it.” 

“ I wish I could, oh, how I wish I 
could,” said Kathleen. “ It is dreadful 
to me to say a word that will grieve you, 
but I have never thought of you in that 
way. I have been trying so much of 
late to show you that I cared for you 
as if you were my own dear, good brother, 
and many, many times when I have 
pained you, I have suffered more myself 
than you have done, though I have 
seemed hard and wilful, for you were 
always so patient. When I was a child, 
Aylmer, I used to think God had given 
you to me for a brother, because I had 
none of my own. Be my brother still 
and try to forget.” 

Kathleen raised her beautiful eyes to 
Aylmer’s, streaming with tears. Her 
hand was in his, for he had taken it, and 
she made no effort to withdraw it. 
Aylmer’s clasp had been to her an as¬ 
surance of safety ever since the stalwart 
youth had made her his child-playmate. 
Her look of distress went to his heart 
and appealed to his unselfish nature, 
whilst it caused him the bitterest pain 
and disappointment. 

“ I have been as a brother hitherto, 
dear Kathleen,” he replied, “ but I have 
always hoped to fill a yet dearer place 


in your affection. Now I reproach my¬ 
self for abruptness. I have told my 
story too suddenly. Let me leave it 
with you unanswered for a while. Take 
what time you choose, I will have 
patience and trust that when you have 
examined your own heart more closely, 
you may find me occupying more than a 
brother’s share of it.” 

Kathleen shook her head. 

“ Better answer now, Aylmer. The 
waiting would be trying to you and very 
hard for me, because I should all the 
while be grieving at the thought of pain 
to come. You are so good and true. 
You have been brother, friend, guardian 
all in one, but in all my life I have never 
thought of you as you think of me, and I 
know I shall not change in this respect.' 
I wish I felt differently, but apart from 
such love as you ask, I have given you 
the best I had to bestow. There is no 
one whom I would place as friend and 
brother side by side with you. Let me 
tell you too, that I know you would be 
glad to take me as a poor girl rather 
than as a rich heiress, and that I am 
certain, whenever you do choose a wife 
worthy of you, she will be one of the 
happiest women in the world.” 

“ I shall not be likely to choose again, 
Kathleen. Mine will be a life-long love 
for you.” 

“ Do not say that, Aylmer, except in 
the sense of remaining still my best and 
truest friend.” 

“I can never be less than that, dear 
Kathleen, never do less than the best in 
my power to promote your happiness at 
any cost to myself. May God bless you, 
dear, and help me to bear my sorrow 
patiently.” 

He touched her hand with his lips, 
then left the room and the house without 
waiting to see Mrs. Ellicott and Geraldine 
again. 

To neither of these did Kathleen 
repeat what had passed between her and 
Aylmer. “It is his secret and must be 
held sacred,” she said to herself. 
“ Besides, there is only Ger that I make 
a girl confidante of, and I could not tell 
her that he cares for me most of all. 
Perhaps he will learn some day to think 
of her as he now does of me. That is 
the one bit of comfort to be had out of 
the whole thing, the hope that through 
this present sorrow a great happiness 
may come to Ger in the future.” 

Not for one moment did Kathleen 
indulge in a feeling of triumph on 
account of her conquest. Wilful she 
was, hut far above any littleness of that 
kind. She would have had Aylmer for¬ 
get his disappointment and her refusal 
had this been possible. Still, in heart 
she could not altogether silence the feel¬ 
ing of pride and joy at the thought of 
being the choice of one so good as her 
guardian. 

“ My father would have wished me to 
accept him,” she thought, and it gave 
her a feeling of pain that she should go 
contrary to what she knew would have 
been his wish. “ But he would have 
put my happiness before even Aylmer’s, 
and would never have desired my lips 
to say ‘ yes ’ when my heart said ‘ no.’ ” 

A few dull days followed ; dull both 
in and out of doors. Grey skies, rare 


glimpses of sunshine, alternate drizzle 
and downpour made up weather neither 
fit for walking nor driving. Aylmer was 
from home. He had talked of accepting 
an invitation to join a shooting party at 
a friend’s place some fifty miles away, 
and when he sent a few lines to say that 
he should be absent for a we-ek or more, 
they all concluded he had done so, as 
he gave no address. Only Kathleen 
guessed why he had left home so 
suddenly, and she missed him more than 
she cared to acknowledge to herself, 
whilst she dreaded his return. There 
would never, she thought, be the same 
happy, unrestrained intercourse that 
there had been in the past. Ever before 
them both would come the memory of 
pain inflicted by the one, and of rejected 
affection and hopes crushed on the other. 

Kathleen thought the week which 
followed the longest she had ever spent. 
The weather which was so trying to her, 
was equally so to her neighbours, and 
visitors were few in a country place 
where friends’ houses lay somewhat 
wide apart. 

A change came at last, and with it 
Kathleen’s spirits began to rise again. 
She was happier too, after Aylmer’s 
return, for he had bravely schooled him¬ 
self to meet her as of old, and to reserve 
his regrets, or at least the manifestation 
of them, for lonely hours at home. Even 
there he did not sit down and give him¬ 
self up to unavailing sorrow, but sought 
strength from God to endure his trial, 
and found comfort in the thought of that 
divine love which never faileth. 

Aylmer had just one confidante, 
Hetty Stapleton. As he had already 
told her what was in his heart, so now 
he acquainted her with the downfall of 
his plans and the extinction of his hopes. 

“ You will think I was wrong to speak 
so soon,” he said, “but Kathleen’s 
kindness carried me out of myself, and, 
shall I own it ? your own suggestion as 
to the use that John Torrance would 
make of Ralph, urged me to try my 
fortune, lest I should lose by delay what 
I would have exercised any amount of 
patience to win. With the boy going in 
and out at the Hall, Kathleen charmed 
with him and bent on doing him good, 
the lad himself such a winsome little 
fellow and so loyal to his father, I fore¬ 
saw that the thin end of the wedge had 
been inserted. A little while, and it 
would be impossible to keep John 
Torrance in his present position.” 

“ I understand the difficulty, and I 
do not blame you, though I wish you had 
not spoken so soon. What can I do to 
warn Kathleen ? If I only dare tell her 
what I know, and yet I should hate to 
do it. She might put a wrong construc¬ 
tion on my speaking, for most people 
hereabouts thought at one time, that 
John Torrance was paying attentions 
—I will not say to me, he has far too 
good taste for that, but to my money. 
He was terribly embarrassed just then, 
and would have swallowed any pill if it 
were sufficiently gilded. He found 
another way out of his difficulties, but 
he paid a high price for it, as my brother 
Gerard happens to know.” 

“ If anyone could say a warning word 
to Kathleen with a chance of success, 
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you would be that one, Hetty. She likes 
and trusts you, and your good sense and 
tact would enable you to choose the right 
time.” 

“ And that is not the present. Kath¬ 
leen knows that we are good friends, and 
she would regard a word against John 
Torrance as suggestive of advocacy on 
your behalf. It will be very difficult for 
me to speak at all.” 

“You will understand, Hetty,” said 
Aylmer, “ that all I desire is Kathleen’s 
happiness. If she could have loved me 
as I love her, I should have regarded 
her as a precious gift from God, and 
cherished her as such. This cannot be, 
but all the same, I will leave no stone 
unturned to save her from herself and 
from harm at another’s hands. But no 
one must plead forme with her. I could 
not bear that.” 

“ And you do not for a moment sup¬ 
pose that I could be so wanting in deli¬ 
cacy, or of true friendship yourself as to 
dream of such a thing,” replied Hetty 
stoutly. 

“ I am afraid I did think you capable 
of going almost any length that was not 
unwomanly, to help one whom you 
blessed with your friendship. You are 
so staunch always.” 

Hetty blushed with pleasure, but re¬ 
asserted her own views on the subject. 

“ That would have been unwomanly 
in the higher sense of the word, though 
very woman-like in another, for the sex 
is very impulsive you know, and apt to 
damage a cause by mistaken kindness. 
Trust me, Aylmer. I will never injure 
yours.” . 

“I do trust you. Now let me ask if 
you have heard the last rumour as to 
Captain Torrance’s pecuniary position ? 
It is whispered that before long he will 
have to yield possession of Monk’s How 
to his creditors, and that everything is 
virtually gone now.” 

“ I heard this before I left town. At 
least it was said that he was about to 
make an arrangement of the kind, and 
that unless he married a rich girl, or had 


another fortune left to him, he would 
leave the old home of his family a penni¬ 
less man, at a given time.” 

“ When will that come to pass, I 
wonder ? It is dreadful to think of, es¬ 
pecially when Ralph is considered. His 
father will have robbed him of every¬ 
thing.” 

“ When ? In a little over a year from 
this time, and with all my heart, 1 wish 
he were gone from Hollingsby now, 
never to return. We would take care 
of Ralph amongst us, or let Kathleen 
adopt him if she chose and, John Tor¬ 
rance out of the way, all would go well,” 
said Hetty, in a tone that showed how 
much in earnest she was. 

“ I would rather think of John Tor¬ 
rance aroused to a sense of his respon¬ 
sibilities, starting to retrieve his fallen 
fortunes and proving yet a wise as well 
as an affectionate father to that boy,” 
replied Aylmer. 

“ What a sanguine nature yours must 
be ! In the first place, there is no wash¬ 
ing a blackamoor white, yet there is a 
better chance of doing that than of 
changing John Torrance. Then about 
the fallen fortunes. How would he be¬ 
gin to retrieve them ? He has no pro¬ 
fession, though he might perhaps turn 
jockey. He has no capital, and if he 
had, would be more likely to try to 
increase it by gambling than in any 
other way. He is just a hopeless black 
sheep. Nobody can help him, I tell 
you.” 

In Aylmer’s mind was the higher 
thought. “ There is One, mighty to 
save to the uttermost, though human 
friends despair or have become indiffer¬ 
ent.” But he did not say this to Hetty. 
He only replied— 

“It is possible some friend might be 
found to help Torrance, if he were really 
inclined to make a start in the right 
direction.” 

“ And I believe you would be foolish 
enough to do it, Aylmer Matheson. It 
would be like your Quixotic notions, and 
you would be rewarded as you deserved 


to be,” said Hetty, indignant at the 
very thought. 

“You judge my motives with your 
usual charity, dear friend. You are only 
just in thinking that there is no man to 
whom I would not lend a hand to help 
him upwards, if he were in earnest in 
wishing to rise.” 

“ If you are desirous of devoting your 
means to John Torrance’s service, he 
will find you plenty of opportunities. 
Perhaps you would prefer giving him 
West Hill and its appurtenances in the 
meanwhile. An extra fortune will not 
long encumber John Torrance,” said 
Hetty with considerable warmth. 

“Not quite that,” replied Aylmer, 
“ though I would sacrifice something for 
Kathleen’s sake. If Torrance were 
worthy of her, I could bear my own dis¬ 
appointment and feel rewarded by the 
knowledge that she was happy.” 

“You are simply too good for this 
world, Aylmer, but a Quixotic goose all 
the same, though I like you the better 
for a nobility that I could not imitate. 
Were I a man, in your shoes for in¬ 
stance, now, I should set all my wits to 
work to circumvent John Torrance and 
win Kathleen in spite of him. Aye, and 
I would do it somehow. I cannot think 
that it is manly to accept one rebuff as 
a final defeat, or to hold out open arms 
and a full purse to your opponent, to 
furnish him with new weapons to turn 
against yourself. Think better of it, my 
friend, on all accounts.” 

Aylmer did think, but it was not of 
Hetty’s advice. He thought of the 
Master he professed to serve, the one 
perfect Man who, though He was equal 
with God, “ made Himself of no reputa¬ 
tion and took upon Him the form of a 
servant ”— for what ? 

Thinking of His blameless life of good¬ 
doing and His death of sacrifice, Aylmer 
Matheson might well feel that he would 
lose no manliness that was worth the name, 
if only he followed in the footsteps of his 
Divine Lord, “the Man of sorrows.” 

(To be continued .) 
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QUESTIONS. 

211. What plot was laid against Nehemiah ? 
Who was its instrument, and how was it 
defeated ? 

212. How long a period was occupied by the 
rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem ? What 


reason is given for the expedition of the work ? 
Mention the date of its completion. 

213. Name the last three Old Testament 
prophets, and assign their place in the history. 

214. What prophecies of the coming of 
Christ and His Kingdom are found in these 
three latest prophets of the Old Testament ? 

215 Mention some of the Psalms referring 
to the captivity, the return, and the reinstate¬ 
ment of Divine worship at Jerusalem. 

216. Name the chief sins of the Jewish people 
against which Nehemiah zealously set himself. 

217. What Persian king is generally thought 
to have been the Ahasuerus of the Book of 
Esther ? What festival commemorated the de¬ 
liverance of the Jews which that book records ? 

218. Who was Esther? and what was her 
Hebrew name ? and in chronological order, where 
would the book be placed bearing her name ? 

219. Show how “ the law of the Medes 
and Persians,” of which it was recorded that 
it “ altereth not,” was evaded ? 

220. In the tenth chapter of Esther, Mor- 
decai’s greatness is recorded. Name three 
other illustrious Jews who rose to similar 
positions at the courts of heathen kings. 
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IN STONY PLACES. 

By Mrs. G. LINN^LUS BANKS, Author of “ God’s Providence House,” (i The Manchester Man,” etc. 


CHAPTER II. 

AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 

If Miss Dalrymple had deliberately- 
proposed to administer an antidote to 
her intensely passionate adorer’s mental 
intoxication, she could not have done so 
more effectually than in her insinuation 
that he had only been received at Chase 
House as a presumed admirer of Miss 
Cardigan. 

Love will pass scatheless through many 
trying ordeals, but it cannot survive 
disgust. 

The barefaced shamelessness which 
had disclaimed personal encouragement 
of personal attentions, was less revolting 
to his manliness than the wanton use of 
her poor cousin’s name as a cover for 
her own retreat. 

Although only the son of a builder, as 
he had been reminded with such biting 
sarcasm, truth and integrity had been* 
the pillars of his home. He was himself 
the soul of honour, and that soul had 
been wounded by a barbed and poisoned 
dart. 

If his quiet, retiring, and studious 
habits had engendered a belief in 
Gerald’s passive meekness, Miss Dal¬ 
rymple had discovered her mistake in 
his one lightning glance, and the stern 
set of his brows as he quitted her 
presence. She might laugh lightly as 
she watched him stride across the green 
lawn and down the beech avenue, his 
boot heels crushing the young grass and 
crunching the loose gravel; but she 
knew she had roused a fiery spirit within 
the man, nearer akin to volcanic wrath 
than the ardent flame of passionate love. 

The discovery had but intensified her 
triumph. She laughed in the very 
consciousness of power. Not a hearty 
jocund laugh—that would have been 
vulgar—but a low-toned, ladylike ripple, 
piquant and provoking, which did not 
disturb a feature. She was but eighteen, 
beautiful, accomplished, rich. A spoiled 
and flattered darling from her birth 
upwards. A capricious debutante cha¬ 


peroned after her own mother’s death by 
a fashionable worldling, intoxicated by 
admiration, it became glorious to crush 
another captive beneath her chariot 
wheels. 

If she could but in her shallow mind 
have understood the shock she had 
given to Gerald’s better nature, or the 
loathing she had invoked, her laugh 
might have been pitched in another key. 

He had been dreaming and was 
awake. 

As he strode along he saw with newly- 
opened eyes how he had been beguiled 
and befooled. The hundred-and-one 
frivolous pretexts on which she had 
entered her father’s library and intruded 
on his studies. The times out of mind 
she had playfully bade him “ Close his 
musty book and come out into the sun¬ 
shine for a game of tennis, or a row 
upon the lake.” The flowers she had 
pulled and placed in his button-hole 
with so much winsome grace. The 
tones in which she had pressed him into 
her service to turn over her music whilst 
she sang tender and pathetic songs to 
him—scarcely to her father dozing by 
the fire, or to her cousin plying a busy 
needle by his side. The way in which 
she begged the Squire to “press Mr. 
Robinson to remain and lunch ” or dine 
with them. The scores of times she had 
waylaid him in his walks, or met him 
“ by accident ” on his way to the house, 
and lingered by his side. He could feel 
again the soft pressure of the warm hand 
she left so long in his, hear her low sighs 
and broken words, see her upturned eyes 
cast down so consciously—and he knew 
she had been acting even then. Playing 
with him to fill her vacant hours, and 
drive away ennui; playing with him 
as the angler with the fish he would 
despise as food. 

If he was exasperated with her, called 
her a heartless jilt and a flirt, he was 
still more exasperated with himself for 
the folly of his supposition that Miss 
Dalrymple, endowed with beauty, birth 
and wealth, could stoop to pick up a 


builder’s son with little over eight 
hundred a year. 

Before he had reached his own portico 
he had matured his plans. 

He would not remain at home to brood 
over his defeat or to be a laughing¬ 
stock in Chasetown coteries, still less to 
let the insidious siren see his heart-ache 
in his face. 

The genial but obtuse old Squire 
missed his agreeable and intellectual 
companion. And when days and weeks 
went on without his appearance imagined 
he must be ill, and walked through the 
park and down the lane through a cut¬ 
ting March wind to The Firs for personal 
inquiry, only to return home perplexed 
with the amazing intelligence that Mr. 
Robinson had left home suddenly a fort¬ 
night before and was not expected back. 

Mrs. Mann, the housekeeper, neither 
knew where her master had gone nor why 
he had gone, so could not tell. 

Conduct so extraordinary as this 
abrupt departure, without a word or line, 
was so unlike Gerald, that the good 
gentleman was at a loss to account for 
it. Then it suddenly dawned upon him 
that he had seen him huny across the 
lawn from Chase House and down the 
avenue, too absorbed and abstracted to 
hear his own name when called back. 

The Squire knit his brows and walked 
home sturdily with his hands behind 
him, convinced the solution lay with his 
womankind. 

An exchange of glances between Ethel 
and Bertha, a ripple of amusement on 
the one fair face, a look of sorrowful 
reproach on the other provoked a 
demand for an explanation. 

It was given in a laughable version of 
a presumptuous proposal righteously 
rejected, and wound up satirically with 
—“ How would you like a trowel for the 
crest of your son-in-law, papa ?” 

“ Better than a dice-box, daughter,” 
was his retort, with a frown so unusual 
as to silence even her. 

The arrow he shot had gone home. 
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Misled by appearances, Gerald Robin¬ 
son had endowed his beautiful idol with 
all the soft and tender virtues of her sex. 
Her fascinating grace and refinement of 
manner he had regarded as typical of 
mental graces. All that had been best 
and sweetest in his lovable mother he 
had ascribed to her. The revulsion had 
been too sudden. It had rent his soul 
as with a moral earthquake. 

His delicate mother had fostered in 
him a spirit of high-minded romance ; 
but his character had also a practical 
side, for which he had to thank his 
father. And, conscious of his own 
weakness as of his strength, in the very 
midst of his soul’s turmoil, he had de¬ 
termined to gild no victor’s triumph, but 
to fight out his agony alone in solitudes 
where no foot of woman might intrude, 
no finger point to him in mockery, no 
eye save that of his Creator should be 
cognisant of the throes of anguish or 
unconquered passion. 

Before his wrath had time to cool he 
had torn Ethel Dalrymple’s seductive 
photograph in twain, and flung it along 
with a silken amber-tinted tress behind 
his study fire, one or two delicately- 
perfumed billets following to shrivel to 
ashes in the flames ; as if he, like Xerxes, 
would burn his ships behind him, and 
destroy all temptation to look back. 

It was a healthy sign that he could 
reason on the situation. 

A stout pedestrian, who at home, at 
school, at college had surveyed the world 
around from a dead level, he decided on 
walking down, not his temper, but his 
disappointment. Yet not so much his 
disappointment as his disillusionment; 
and to do it among the unknown and 
rugged scenes of nature, before the 
tourist tribe awoke from winter sleep, 
and broke upon the solitude he sought. 

There had been a hurried sorting and 
locking-up of papers and valuables, a 
brief conference with his housekeeper, 
Mrs. Mann, and before half the village 
was astir, he had caught the early 
morning train, and was whirling away 
towards Derby as a starting-point. 

He reached Derby in a pitiless down¬ 
pour which only ceased at intervals 
for three whole days, during which he 
chafed at compulsory inaction, such 
inaction indeed as caused the hotel 
waiters to say, “That there gent in 
number five will wear the carpet away 
with tramping up and down. He have 
got something on his mind, he have.” 

However, he was not wholly a prisoner 
to his hotel, and when the skies had 
cleared, he might have been seen fully 
equipped for his pedestrian tour, with 
knapsack and waterproof strapped to 
his back, marching, stick in hand, along 
the rapidly drying road to the quaint old 
town of Ashbourne, or making his sharp 
descent into the picturesque valley where 
it lay enshrined among surrounding hills, 
the tall, slender spire of the ancient 
cruciform church rising high as a beacon 
into the air, and filling his mind with 
memories of his mother, who had been 
born in the town and there married. 

He was not sorry when he trod the 
stony pavement and beheld the sign of 
The Green Man bestriding the narrow 
street, as if to keep the opposite houses 


well apart; for his unexercised limbs 
had discovered that thirteen miles were 
longer under foot than on paper. And 
he was quite ready for the promise of 
immediate rest and refreshment con¬ 
veyed by savoury odours from the open 
inn door. He might not have been 
willing to confess it even to himself, but 
he was too weary, and too hungry for 
indulgence in sentimental reverie. And 
if he lingered over his claret and post¬ 
prandial cigar, it was less to think of the 
cause which had driven him from home, 
than to decide whether he should push 
on over the four good miles of steep 
ascent between Ashbourne and Dove- 
dale, or content himself with a leisurely 
survey of his mother’s birthplace, and 
the church where lay the ashes of their 
ancestors. He took the latter course, 
and wisely. So many of the names he 
read on the houses of the dead and of 
the living, recalled the stories his mother 
had told of her girlhood’s home and 
friends, and brought them into vivid 
existence. He seemed to be following 
in her footsteps, listening to her voice, 
meeting her old friends in chance 
passers-by, and for the time being Miss 
Dalrymple’s dangerous beauty was 
banished from his sight. Had his bed 
at The Green Man been made of poppies 
he could not have slept more soundly. 
He had, however, a visitation from his 
temptress in an early morning dream, 
but his mother and Miss Cardigan ap¬ 
peared to wave her back, and he awoke 
to daylight and reality. 

He could not dismiss his dream, but 
he did not allow it to spoil his breakfast, 
or unfit him for the excursion before him. 
He “ put a stout heart to a steep brae,” 
and trod down his infatuation as he trod 
down the upward miles to the green 
ridge which brought him face to face 
with his first mountain. And there 
under the giant shadows of Thorp Cloud 
and Dunster, with no more than a call 
at the Isaak Walton for a glass of ale, 
he descended almost at a run, now slip¬ 
ping, now stumbling, the steep and 
grassy slope to the little rustic stile 
which alone bars the entrance to the 
wondrous ravine, where the enchanted 
Dove winds its mysterious course be¬ 
neath enfolding rocks and hills which 
seem to change shape, and present 
fresh images of natural grandeur and 
beauty at every few paces. 

It was not the season to see Dove- 
dale at its best, neither was the visitor 
at his best. 

There was something lacking from the 
scene, something he could not, in his 
abnormal mood, supply. In all his 
mother’s stories of her girlish rambles 
through the dale, she had clothed its 
wild and rugged crags with verdure, 
given to the river a mirror’s silvery sheen, 
a cooing murmur in consonance with its 
name. He found the precipitous grey 
rocks bleak and bare as his own desolate 
heart. Even when at an abrupt turn the 
valley opened out and a thick wood of 
fir and pine across the broadened stream 
added a fresh charm of picturesqueness 
to the scene, he only shivered as if 
chilled by their sombre gloom and their 
reminder of the firs at "home. He was 
not in touch with nature then. 


Yet he could not have traversed a 
valley better calculated in its frequent 
changes and surprises, to draw him out 
of himself and thrust his morbid fancies 
into the background. And whether 
consciously or unconsciously, unseen 
and silent as the sap rising in the inter¬ 
lacing branches of denuded trees at the 
approach of spring, even the bare and 
threatening rocks did him a friendly 
turn. Long before he found a resting- 
place for the wearied feet which had 
trod down daisy and butterbur as ruth¬ 
lessly as Miss Dalrymple had crushed 
the blossoms of love in his breast, her 
image ceased to obtrude so persistently 
as to obliterate the natural beauties 
rising up around and before him. What 
might have driven another man to self- 
destruction was to him salvation. 

And it might have done the triumphant 
coquette at The Chase a signal service, 
could she have known the appetite her 
discarded knight displayed for rustic 
ham and eggs, when he at length—after 
a fast prolonged—discovered an inn¬ 
keeper to provide them. Or that, in spite 
of wounds which bled internally, his 
appetite did not flag during the whole 
of his vagrant wanderings among the 
Derbyshire hills, and that, wheresoever 
he halted for the night, whether in the 
lowly wayside inn or a luxurious hotel 
at Buxton, he slept the sleep of the way¬ 
worn and the just. 

Physical exertion was his nepenthe. 
Not that Ethel Dalrymple was forgotten, 
or the charms by which she had 
enslaved and bound him fast. But by 
the side of the bewitching siren there 
was always the terrible shadow of her 
other self; the woman as he had seen 
her undisguised for the first time on that 
fatal morning when she had taken his 
warm heart into her cold hands, and 
chilled its throbbing pulses into ice. 

So, at the very hour Squire Dalrymple 
stood under the portico at The Firs, 
questioning the reticent old housekeeper 
about her young master, he, clad in a 
serviceable suit of iron-grey tweed, with 
his knapsack at his back and a stout ash 
stick in his hand, was breasting the 
fierce blast on Axe Edge, having just 
quitted the Cat and Fiddle—said to be 
the highest inn in England—and was 
asking himself if a woman’s cutting 
words or the sharp wind he was encoun¬ 
tering was the keener. 

# Involuntarily, and not for the first time, 
his thoughts went off at a tangent to Miss 
Cardigan, for whose quiet unobtrusive¬ 
ness he fancied he had found a reason. 

“ God help the girl! I fear her 
cousinship will not shield her from the 
sharp edge of that sarcastic tongue. 
One so merciless to a lover will not 
spare a poor relation. It is to be hoped 
the ‘portionless lieutenant’s daughter’ 
is unaware how wantonly she was flung 
at me like a bone to a craving dog. I 
might forgive scorn of my plebeian self, 
but the cruel liberty she took with her 
helpless cousin’s name is unpardonable. 

I may at least be thankful she dropped 
her smiling mask so completely. The 
ideal woman I loved ceased to exist. I 
cannot worship a nonentity.” 

From this it may be inferred that, even 
if he had brief relapses of tender memory, 
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physical exertion and change of scene 
were doing something to disperse the 
mists of self-delusion. 

At all events he was in a much more 
healthy frame of mind and body when, 
after another month’s roughing it along 
the rugged line of the Pennine chain, 
pitching his head-quarters now here, now 
there, climbing this mountain, exploring 
that cave, doing a little geologising and 
a little sketching by the way, he made a 
temporary halt at Keswick towards the 
end of April, having all lakeland yet 
before him and the sweetest season of 
the year. The trees were already put¬ 
ting on their freshest green, the water¬ 
falls were flush from oft-recurring 
showers; there was a twittering and 
warbling of nesting-birds in the bushes, 
butterflies fluttered over the daisies and 
cowslips and the young grass, and hope 
was everywhere. 

But we are not chronicling the wander¬ 
ings of a tourist. It is ours to follow the 
man whither the finger of the future was 
pointing, unseen by him. 


Briefly then, he had climbed to the 
summit of Skiddaw in a mist that shut 
out the view and made the descent 
hazardous, had taken a circuit of Der- 
wentwater, boated from island to island 
on the lake, had stood to watch “ how 
the waters came down at Lodore,” and 
had slept for a night at the inn close by, 
lulled to rest by the roar of the cascade, 
when he resolved to visit the old black- 
lead mines of Borrowdale, with a vague 
glimmering in his mind of stories con¬ 
nected with them in the dim distance of 
childliood. 

So, stick in hand, he took the beaten 
track, and crossing the bridge over the 
little river Grange, approached the great 
“Bowder” or Boulder Stone, which 
Wordsworth likened to the hull of a ship, 
keel uppermost. He found it perched 
on a rocky eminence as if some primeval 
giant had flung it there to conceal the 
entrance of picturesque Borrowdale, 
already shut in by sentinel fells and 
mountains ; one guardian steep clothed 
with wood from foot to summit; one 


scarped and bare, with scarcely foothold 
for a bush or tuft of gorse or grass. The 
narrow road lay low between the former 
and the broad base on which the huge 
boulder rested among a host of small 
ones, like a king among his courtiers. 
It was a steep and lonely road, only a 
peasant woman from Rosthwaite village, 
or a swart miner or quarryman with pick 
on shoulder, passing him as he toiled up 
the ascent, and walked through a gap 
left in a dry-stone wall, to examine the 
immense boulder at leisure with the 
interest of a geologist. 

He had his foot on a ladder placed in 
situ for the benefit of strangers desirous 
to mount atop for a view of the distant 
scenery, when the sound of voices came 
on the breeze, and simultaneously his 
attention was arrested by the approach 
of two figures from the sunken road. 

He paused with his foot on the ladder 
—he could never tell wherefore—the 
better to observe them. 

They were strangers to him. 

( 7 o be continued .) 


ON THE PERFECTING OF THE MODERN GIRL. 

By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. 


o, she is not perfect yet, 
W an d there is still room 

vlnrak If f° r this article. And 

the writer can write it 
I Xj|L 'B| with all the better grace, 

Ym in that he yields to none 
Y in his cheerful recogni- 

* tion the marked advances 

for good that have already 
f taken place in the young 

\ \j lady in question. Pessimists 

we shall always have with 
us, but they must not be taken too seriously. 

In the present day if there is one person 
more than another, however, that a chosen few 
of these pessimists delight to decry, it is this 
unfortunate young person we feel so anxious to 
say something in favour of now. 

What the modem girl has done to excite 
the special ire of these elderly critics (all of her 
own sex) she probably knows best. It may be 
she has been wanting in respect, or it is 
possible that her superiority lias excited an 
unworthy feeling of jealousy in the critic’s 
heart. Anyhow, “ the modern girl,” or “ the 
society girl,” or “ the fin-de-siecle girl,” or the 
“girl of the period,” are still safe-drawing 
titles for slashing, pessimistic, adjectival 
articles. In the teeth of the critics, however, 
we are bold enough to think that our young 
lady (representing, of course, the majority and 
not the exceptions) has improved physically, 
mentally, and even morally and spiritually, 
‘•No,” say the pessimists, “ au contraire .” 
Well, let us see. 

Has she not improved physically ? Is she 
not taller, is her back not flatter, is her chest 
not broader, are her shoulders not squarer, is 
her head not better poised and better shaped, 
are not her features more regular, are not her 
arms firmer, is not her hand more shapely, 
is she not better knit, are not her limbs 
straighter ? Is she not more active ? Can 
she not run faster, jump higher, endure longer ? 
Is not her skin clearer, her eye brighter, her 
hue healthier ? Is not her dress more suitable, 
more hygienic, more rational, and particularly 
so in material and cut. Her very big toe is 
straighter, her instep stronger, her ears less 
pierced, her teeth more regular (at any rate 


in appearance). Now is this not so ? Of 
course it is open to malign ingeuuity to pick 
out dwarfs and cripples, and bow-legged anti 
knock-kneed damsels now as ever; but we 
deny that these represent the modern girl, and 
we equally believe that our type does. 

Considering her next mentally, the modern 
girl is a totally different being from the damsel 
of that early English period to which her critics 
belong. It is not merely she is better cram¬ 
med and better taught, but that she thinks 
more clearly, and to the point, that she is 
more logical, more cultured, and in every way 
superior mentally. And small praise to her 
for the same when we consider the magnificent 
advantages she enjoys every way over her pre¬ 
decessors. 

But now as to the next two. Here, perhaps, 
the improvement is not so universally nor so 
well marked. And yet when we examine the 
good old times, well mirrored in Tom Jones , 
Roderick Random , Pamela , and other stories 
of the day, I think I am safe in asserting that 
my young friend is superior to the heroines 
of these justly celebrated works of fiction. 

I know we are in the fin-de-siecle period when 
everything has got corrupt and bad ; and yet 
I say that my protegee beats the world for 
healthy, practical morality, and that aught that 
has been said to the contrary, arises from 
taking too literally her somewhat careless use 
of her favourite author’s slang, and her occa¬ 
sionally (too) emancipated manners. She is, 
however, I maintain, essentially pure and moral 
in thought and action, though at times perhaps 
careless in word. 

And now as to the highest point of all. 
Was there ever a day when women’s work was 
nobler and better done; when Christianity 
showed itself more in practice, in self-sacrifice, 
of self-denial, in deliberate consideration 
in life and talents than now? I trow not. 
Look at the Zenana work! Look at the 
woman missionary who is now to be found 
wherever the fight is hottest! Look at the 
slum sister ! Look at the members of in¬ 
numerable bands and unions for every con¬ 
ceivable good work, and I think we must 
admit that large numbers, at any rate, of 
modern girls have advanced spiritually. Never¬ 


theless, there is room for improvement; else, 
why this article ? Indiscriminate praise is 
perhaps as easy as pessimism, but discriminat¬ 
ing judgment is the part of a true friend. 
However, I proceed. 

Physically, is not our young friend somewhat 
too much en evide 7 ice , at times a little over¬ 
powering and occasionally, wanting in repose ? 
Her gait still leaves something je ne sais quoi 
to be desired, not perhaps in swing or length 
of stride, but in elegance and grace. She has 
yet to be taught how to sit, stand, and walk, 
and cross a road, but not her legs. What to 
do with her arms and hands she knows not yet. 
Her big toe has even now, at times, an outward 
deviation that is very painful, and her weaker 
sisters still affect, alas! St. Louis heels, bad, 
narrow boots, and ill-tempered soles. Is it 
permissible also to whisper that her hair does 
not seem quite so firmly fixed as of yore, nor 
her teeth, and that the construction of her 
nerves and eyes still leaves something to be 
desired. 

Mentally, she often suffers from the indiges¬ 
tion consequent on bolting and not masticating 
her food. She takes plenty, but assimilates it 
badly. High schools only began in 1848, 
so it is not surprising that her capacity has 
not quite kept pace with her opportunities. 
I-Ier mind also contains so many things she 
never wants, and lacks so much that she does. 
It is seldom equipped with knowledge of 
household truths. Our young friend often 
makes a better “ chum ” than wife. She is often 
brilliant and clever, and yet perhaps cannot do 
one thing well. At times all her learning goes 
to her head, and she becomes priggish ; but 
this is not often. Shall we add that with all 
her gifts she is not always conspicuous for 
common sense, and is deprived by her ex¬ 
tended education of much of the practical 
experience that her mother possessed at her 
age. Morally, as woman gradually gains her 
majority, some of the sweeter traits of her 
childhood seem to be disappearing. She is at 
times hard and selfish. Her tone also, as we 
have hinted, is sometimes loud, and her words 
occasionally coarse. 

Spiritually she is, alas, often dead to higher 
things, often careless in life, often destitute of 
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aim, often self-centred. No ! our modern girl 
is not perfect; but then who thought she was ? 
But she shall be more so every year, and her 
friends will spare no pains to help her, for she 
is worth helping; there is good stuff in her. 
She is promising, and the hope of the future 
is bound up in her. 

Let us then look at her hindrances. And 
who do you think are first and foremost of 
these ? 

You yourself, my aged critic, if you are indeed 
a parent. Yes, it is the parents, for they have, 
alas, often done two things: they have done 
what they ought not to do, and they have left 
undone those things that they ought to have 
done. They have transmitted by heredity un¬ 
corrected faults of temper, mind, and morals, 
and have omitted by careful training to mould 
their child’s character on right lines. 

Only the other day a most interesting article 
appeared in one of the less busy magazines on 
the “ bringing up of parents,” and very season¬ 
able it was. It is doubtless too late to do much 
good by pointing out to the modern girl of 
what enormous importance it is to her, that her 
parents should also be properly trained; but 
inasmuch as she forms the parent herself of the 
next generation, it is of equal importance 
that she be made to understand that for her, 
in this year of grace, to embark on any career 
involving the care and bringing-up of children 
without having made herself acquainted with 
the best methods, with the piincipal facts of 
physiology and psychology touching upon it, 
and their bearing on the practical work of child 
training, is little less than a crime. As one 
of the heads of the Parents’ Union and the 
writer of a series of articles on the education 
of children in this magazine in 1892 and 1893, 
I am quite sure that what has handicapped 
our proUgee perhaps more than anything else, 
is that her parents have never been “ brought 
up ” to be such in any intelligent way. Let 
the error then not be repeated in the present 
generation. 

At the same time the perfecting of the 
modern girl earnestly demands that those some¬ 
what old-fashioned virtues of reverence and 
obedience should adorn herwith their fragrance. 
Her parents have probably made more use of 
the few advantages of their day than she has 
of the many in hers, and certainly these are 
turned to ill account if they do not teach her 
first to show piety at home and to requite her 
parents. Perfection consists, inter alia, in the 
remembrance and practice of these well-nigh 
forgotten virtues. True refinement distin¬ 
guishes herself by this and other means from 
the parvenu of to-day. 

Then the spirit of the age, the so much 
talked of fin de siecle which has nothing, by 
the way, to do with fin de silcle , but a great 
deal more with trains, telegraph, telephones, 
et. hoc genus omne , is much against her. The 
ingenue is practically extinct. The child 
often springs up fully armed into a woman, who 
knows by instinct or otherwise what it cost 
her mother years to learn. A girl indeed 
dominated by this spirit cannot be accepted as 
the true type of modern girl at all. She is one 
of the exceptions that I refuse to accept, simply 
because she is noisy and much en evidence , as 
the representative girl of to-day. She is 
indeed the subject of all the recent articles. 

It is she that has revolted, not our young 
friend. .She it is who prefers always to live in 
London, who talks of having a good time, and 
even (save the mark) of sowing her wild oats ! 
She travels everywhere alone in hansoms, and 
insists on latchkeys and unfettered and un¬ 
questioned correspondence. She is found in 
every variety of gay whirl, and must be 
amused at alLcosts. She comments, to her 
shame, freely on the antique appearance and 
dowdy look of her seniors, and if such consist 
of her own parents, forgetful of all good feel¬ 
ing, will lecture them well if they get cross or 


tired. The type may be best characterised as 
a heartless one, with an incessant craving for 
excitement. That vanity of humanity, known as 
“smart society,” is where such creatures 
flourish, but not in good society. Smart 
society considers itself high, but then high 
breeding is not always good breeding. Car¬ 
lyle says, “ Good breeding differs from high 
breeding only as it gracefully remembers the 
rights of others, rather than gracefully insisting 
upon its own.” The perfecting of the modern 
girl requires from her the antipodes of all such 
conduct as we have described. 

Want of occupation is another danger our 
modern girl has to meet and overcome. „ There 
is great desceuvrement amongst girls in this 
country, specially where there are many in 
family; but on this we have said a word in 
Fulfilled Lives. No life can be perfected that 
is not fulfilled. 

Modern education does not all “ make for 
righteousness ” in the modern girl. Its range 
is often greater than its depth. There is too 
much cram and too little knowledge, and the 
result at sweet seventeen is often a vagueness 
and superficiality that are very irritating. 

Modern books (including novels and pe¬ 
riodicals, The Girl’s Own Paper being of 
course excepted), reflect so largely the worse 
side of the spirit of the age that no modern 
girl can be “ perfected ” who tries to feed on 
these husks. The distorted pictures of herself, 
to which we have already alluded, only suggest 
evil, and can do her no good. Morbid analyses 
of character, vague inquiries into heresies, semi- 
prurient realisms, flippant dismissals of world- 
old beliefs and irreverent jestings on holy 
things, will never raise the character of our 
protigte, or help her one step heavenward. 
Nay, they will so soil and deteriorate the finer 
qualities of her spirit, that she will reflect the 
taint she has received. Just as certain food 
produces a coarse skin and reddens the face, 
so do certain mental foods absolutely dete¬ 
riorate the soul that feeds upon them. 

Yet another evil thing is the increased 
wealth and luxury that has brought about 
among all classes but the very highest and 
very poorest, a distaste of drudgery of any 
sort, and even of domestic duties, once the 
prerogative of the daughters of the house, but 
now everywhere relegated to servants. 

Avoid, my friend, being the “fine lady,” 
and one thing more, even more earnestly still, 
avoid being an emancipated woman—we use 
the word in its “ cant ” acceptation. Freedom 
for women, everywhere and in all things, to 
perfect themselves as women is just what we 
advocate and press, only this is not what is 
meant by the supporters of the “ rights of 
women.” They want freedom to unsex them¬ 
selves as far as possible, and instead of being 
first-rate women to be second-rate men. Once 
our young friend embarks on this road, good¬ 
bye indeed to all her chances of a higher and 
nobler life ; she deliberately turns her back on 
the goal for which God has destined her, and, 
like Eve in the garden, not content with per¬ 
fect humanity, would seek that which is not 
her destiny, and thereby inevitably falls. 

In 1848, at a great meeting in New York 
(for, when well sifted, it will be found this 
spirit and crave for empire and masculinity 
hails from the West), the following resolution 
was passed, that “ Half humanity with equal 
responsibilities and duties, demand equal 
rights with the other (physically stronger) 
half.” 

Now “ mere outward equality with men is 
not only vain, but is demoralising. It leads 
to a total misconception of woman’s true 
dignity and special mission, and tends in¬ 
evitably to personal struggle and rivalry of 
the most deplorable kind.” So say in a cir¬ 
cular Lady Stanley of Alderley, the Duchess 
of St. Albans, Mrs. Goschen, Mrs. Huxley, 
Mrs. Alma Tadema, Mrs. Max Muller, and a 


company of other true women who have put 
their names to this statement. 

In America, indeed, already women are 
really more educated than men, but they do 
not therefore make better wives or mothers, 
nor by this is the modern girl perfected. 

The higher the evolution the greater is the 
difference, not the likeness, between the male 
and the female throughout creation, and this 
holds good in civilisation. Comparisons be¬ 
tween men and exceptional women are not 
wise or true, for exceptional women are never 
the rule. Those who go in for “ emancipa¬ 
tion ” in its modern meaning, need beware of 
destroying that charm of women which alone 
conquers hearts, and inspires the poets and 
painters of all ages ; even as Goethe says, “It 
is the divine attribute of womanhood that 
attracts us.” 

How noble are the lines in Tennyson’s 
“ Princess ”: 

“ The woman’s cause is man’s—they rise or sink 

Together, dwarfed or Godlike, bond or free ; 
* * * ‘ * 

Self-reverent each and reverencing each 

Distinct in indiriduality, 

But like each other, even as those who love.” 

How then may the modern girl be per¬ 
fected ? First let her, as a true Christian, 
give God His true place within her heart : 
no note can ring out true till this one chord be 
strung. Let her then cultivate the four 
sweet graces that shall fill her life with frag¬ 
rance—Purity, Faith, Hope, and Charity. Let 
her purity not only be real in thought and 
deed, but apparent in word and manner. Let 
the faith be freed from superstition and be 
formed in the light of reason, and of revelation. 
Let her Hope be never quenched, but keep 
her eye bright even when dimmed with tears, 
and, above all, let her put on Charity. Oh 
the sweetness of an unselfish spirit, how God¬ 
like, how divine is this one attribute ! Seeing 
it will go far to perfect the modern girl, let 
her cultivate the old-fashioned virtues of 
reverence, obedience, gentleness, and modesty. 
Let her be found faithful in all things to her 
God, to her parents, to her friends, to her trust, 
to her lover, to her duty, to herself. Let her 
do what she does well, though done without 
reward. Indeed, let her not work for money 
if rich, unless she be a genius ; but let her 
talents be given, not sold, and let her have 
some pursuit in which she excels, and does 
original work. 

At seventeen a new sense of duty and re¬ 
sponsibility dawns upon the soul. The girl 
begins to be an individual, and not a mere 
appendage of her parents. Happy is she if 
now she learns that duty is holier than aught 
else. To fail in a duty is a fault. To do 
what is wrong is an offence. At such a time 
let her beware of pride; for though she pro¬ 
mised much, she lias as yet performed but 
little. Let her remember, too, that the virtues 
of each sex differ, and that neither is dis¬ 
graced if it fail in what are the virtues of the 
other. 

Let our “ modern girl ” be perfected in joy 
and gladness. She should not seek for 
amusement, but should be ever ready to be 
amused, or, better still, to amuse and interest 
others. Let her life be rightly directed, and 
then left as free as possible. A boy can be 
hammered and carved better than a girl, who 
only wants light and pure air to grow. 

Lastly, listen to a master’s words: “It is 
of no moment to know many languages, or to 
know many places, or dates or names, or to 
be acquainted with this scene or that; but it 
is that she should be kind to a stranger, that 
she should have habits of accurate thought, 
should sympathise with all surrounding sorrow, 
should know the littleness of the world, and 
the greatness of God.” 
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THE TROOPSHIP. 


The tender’s left for shore, 

And the ship is on the foam, 
And my last adieux are o’er, 

To thee, sweet wife, and home; 
But I see thee linger still 
Beside the cold grey quay, 

And thine eyes in silence fill 
As they look their last on me. 


Thy trembling cheeks are wet, 

And thy lips are white with pain, 
And thine arms would seek me yet— 
Alas, alas, in vain ! 

Ah me ! I’d give my life 
To be back upon the shore, 

And to clasp thee, sweet my wife, 

To my breaking heart once more ! 


But Honour points the way, 

And she waves me o’er the sea— 
Did I the coward play 
I were not worthy thee. 

Though a mist bedim mine eyes, 
Though my bursting bosom swell, 
Though the scalding tears arise, 
Farewell, sweet wife, farewell! 


RIVAL QUEENS: THE TALE OF THE LILIES. 


By JOHN ALLEN. 



profusely, and a gorgeous sight 
is a field in full bloom, the 
ivory white bell contrasting 
with the vinous purple of the 
outer side of the perianth. It 
grows to a height of one to 
three feet in little better than 
pure sand, copiously manured. 

L. Nepaleuse (Fig. 6).—This 
was introduced from Nepaul 
as early as 1825, but disap¬ 
peared shortly after, being only 
reintroduced about six years 
since. Unlike the other mem¬ 
bers of this group, it has a 
golden yellow perianth, pro¬ 
fusely marked with a deep 
maroon colouring. The size oi 
this flower may be gathered 
from it measuring five inches 
across the mouth. 


FIG. 5.— LILIUM BROWNI. 

PART II. 

L. Browni (Fig. 5).—This lily gives _ an 
instance in which the inexorable botanical 
laws run counter to popular and trade usage. 
It is grown on the continent and largely in 
England as L. Jciponicum , and sold as such, 
though there is another with a yet better 
claim to the name. But an obscure nursery¬ 
man, living at Slough, published it under a 
Latinised form of his own name, in 1841, in a 
trade catalogue, and L. Browni it must remain 
till someone can prove an earlier publication. 
It is wild on Herschel Island, of the Corean 
Archipelago, but cultivated in China and 
Japan. In Holland and Belgium it is grown 


FIG. 6.—LILIUM NEPALEUSE. 


Z. candidum (Fig. 7).—The Madonna lily, 
as Elwes says of it, “ the best known and 
universally loved lily which is seen everywhere. 
It is stately, showy, fragrant, and disposed to 
increase. ,, The sweet-scented Madonna lily 
is one of the oldest inhabitants of the flower 
garden. It was well known to Parkinson 
and to Gerarde, as was also the variety with 
the yellow striped leaves, which is now grown 
for the variegations as a winter-foliaged plant. 
Whether outside the Japan islands beauty 
was anciently much regarded in flowers, is 
open to question. We are told the white 


FIG. 7.— LILIUM CANDIDUM. 
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FIG. II.—L. PHILADELPHICUM. 


FIG. 13 .—L. DAVURICUM. 


Section 2. Aixhelirion, a small, counting 
tlie species, division of the genus, but reckoned 
by the attractiveness and vast popularity of 
the varieties included perhaps the most im¬ 
portant. Mr. Baker describes its perianth as 
broadly bell-shaped, horizontal or drooping, 
the divisions ovate or lanceolate, not distinctly 
clawed, spreading widely from below the 
middle when fully expanded, much curved 
stamens, and diclinate style. 

L. speciosum (Fig. 8), the Queen of Lilies.— 
Mr. Elwes writes thus enthusiastically of this 
Japanese lily. “All the lilies previously 
seen in Europe are thrown in the shade by 
this glorious species, for which we have to 


FIG. 10.— L. AURATUM. 


FIG. 8 ;—LILIUM SPECIOSUM. 


. 9 .—L. TIGRINUM (VAR. FORTUNEl). 


FIG. 12.—L. BULBIFERUM. 


lily was grown in early times as a plant of 
“ great efficacy in taking away the wrinkles 
of the face.” It grows wild in Palestine 
and Syria and on the Jura and Pyrenees 
Mountains. Its cultivation is so easy that it 
will grow in any soil or situation, a deep loam 
is most favourable. Its fragrant memory clings 
to the settler away from home, and any sweet- 
scented white flower is to him a lily. A large 
white buttercup found by the lonely shepherd 
011 the slopes of Mount Cook becomes the 
New Zealand lily, though only a botanist 
can measure the interval in relationship 
between the two flowers, a space evidently 
quickly bridged by the heart. 
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thank Dr. von Siebold, who introduced it into 
Holland. Not only is it handsome beyond 
all before known in gardens on account of the 
clear deep rose colour of its flowers, which seem 
all rugged with rubies and garnets and spark¬ 
ling with crystal points, but it has the sweet 
fragrance of a petunia.” 

Though it came in 1832 from Japan the 
Japs call it the Corean lily. It has since 
been found wild at Kiu-Kiang on the Yank- 
tse-Kiang River. In the Dutch gardens it is 
known as lancifolium. There is no end to 
the number of varieties of specimens which 


have been produced under the fostering care 
of the Japanese. Some of the English dis¬ 
tributors catalogue fourteen, others fewer 
varieties. It is easy to cultivate and propa¬ 
gate, the best results being obtained from it as 
a conservatory plant. Grown in the open air 
on a peaty soil among rhododendrons it shows 
to perfection. 

L. tigrinum , var Fortunei (Fig. 9), tiger 
lily.—A bulb-bearing species introduced into 
England in 1804, since when, by means of its 
numerous bulblets it has become extremely 
common. The variety shown came over in a 



FIG. I6.--L. CONCOLOR. 



FIG. 19.— L. SUPERBUM. 


consignment of auratum bulbs. It grows to a 
height of seven feet, bears twenty to thirty 
flowers, lasting from the middle of September 
to the end of October. The species is found 
in China, Corea, and Japan. On the Bay 
Hakodadi it grows self-sown on the decaying 
thatch of cottages. Its starchy bulbs are eaten 
by the poorer Japanese. 

L. auratum (Fig. 10), the golden-rayed 
lily, and hill lily of the Japanese.—An inter¬ 
esting history attaches to the introduction of 
this plant, which has been described as “ the 
most beautiful floral production that can be 
seen.” It was one of the commonest wild 
flowers of Japan, till the millions of bulbs sent 
to England stripped the woods of this flower, 
now it is cultivated by farmers for exportation. 
The pity of it is that many of these bulbs 
arrived rotten and useless, through bad 
packing. Von Siebold tried as early as 1829 
to send a living plant to Europe, but liis 
efforts, like all others till i860, failed. But the 
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fame of this lily was rapidly growing. In 
1859 the treaty port of Yokohama was opened. 
There was a rush as to a gold-field to get 
some bulbs introduced into western civilisa¬ 
tion. Mr. Fortune and Mr. John G. Veitch 
each got off a living consignment to England. 
Von Siebold despatched some to Belgium, 
and Mr. Dexter to America. Messrs. Veitch’s 
arrived in good condition, and the firm was 
able to exhibit an auratum for the first time 
in flower in 1862. This introduction created 
an enormous sensation, and succeeded in 
lifting the whole genus into popularity. 
Happily for the race of auratums a new 
method of packing in mud or clay brings the 
bulbs fresh and sound to England in large 
cargoes towards the close of each year. For 
some reason this species does not find favour 
with the Japanese, while here it becomes 
increasingly popular. The less the bulbs are 
disturbed after planting the better. Pot 
cultivation suits it very well. A dry season is 
very inimical, but those which do live get 
stronger year by year. It will grow to twelve 
feet in height and bear forty flowers. As may 
be expected there are numerous varieties sold, 
some of the flowers are more than a foot across. 

Section 3, Isolirion. —Sufficiently marked by 
the flowers being erect, in umbels, the perianth 
members in most of them narrowing down 
into a stalk at the base. 

Z. philadelphicum (Fig. 11).—It grows wild 
in the Eastern States of America from Canada 
to Louisiana in open woods and sandy soil. 
It came over in 1754. The inside of the 
perianth is of a vermilion orange red on the 
upper half, golden yellow below, with reddish 
brown spots. 

Z. biilbiferum (Fig. 12), Another bulblet- 
1 earing lily, as its name indicates. It is the 
rea-bulbed lily of Parkinson. It is wild on 
the Central European Mountains, but not 
common in England, other species, with the 
usual lily trade confusion, being supplied 
under its name. Perianth bright crimson red 
on upper half, with dashes of darker colour 
and papillae, yellow below. It succeeds well 
in ordinary garden soil. 

Z. davuricum (Fig. 13), the Siberian lily. 
—This again is a lily about which the conti¬ 
nentals have gone wrong. The Dutch grow 
it as Z. catesbai , another plant entirely. At 
first supposed to be an American species, it is 
now known to be a Siberian plant widely 
distributed from the Mountains of Dauria, 
eastward to Saghalien, the penal settlement of 
Russia, and Yesso, the home of the Hairy Ainus. 
It produces usually one flower, seldom two. 

Z. croceum , v. Chaixi (Fig. 14), the orange 
lily.—This is a native European lily, and is 
found in North Italy, Corsica, sub-Alpine 
Switzerland, and the South of France. The 
stem is first trailing, giving out long stolons, 
the flowering stem rises some distance from 
the bulb. It sometimes gets double in culti¬ 
vation and often bears a large number of 
flowers in the umbel. 

Z. elegans (Thuribergianum) (Fig. 15).— 
Another orange red umbellate lily of extreme 
variability. Introduced by von Siebold from 
Japan in 1831-32. The culture of this species 
and its varieties is easy. A good, rich, well- 
drained sandy soil suits it. Seeds freely under 
pot culture. There are good well-marked va¬ 
rieties, some catalogues giving nearly a score. 
At?‘osangumeum , Venustum, Alutaceum and 
Alice Wilson are among the best. It has 
often as many as twelve flowers in the umbel. 

Z. concolor (Fig. 16).—A small bright scarlet 
or yellow-spotted black lily, of which the 
names are in the most intricate confusion. 
As shown in the figure there is sometimes a 
departure from the umbellate inflorescence. 
It came to us in 1804 from Canton. There 
are two forms of the bulb, one solitary, the other 
a nest of bulbs. 

Section 4. Martago?i , perianth always 


drooping, broadly bell-shaped, its divisions 
lanceolate, not distinctly clawed, distinctly 
reflexed when fully expanded, stamens much 
carved, style diclinate. 

Z. martagon , var dalmaticum (Fig. 17), 
the Martagon lily.—Either wild in England, 
or introduced so long since, that no record is 
discoverable. It is wild in West Central and 
Eastern Europe and Asia. The variety shown 
in figure was introduced by the great lily 
specialist, Leiclitlin, who journeyed especially 
to Dalmatia to discover it. He found it 
growing in calcareous gravel, in the bed of an 
old glacier, at about 3000 feet elevation. The 
old form of martagon has largely gone out of 
cultivation. A white variety not infrequent. 

Z. canadense (Fig. 18).—A. most variable 
introduction from East America, where it 
grows from Canada to the Mountains of 


FIG. 20.—L. PARDALINUM (V. AUGUSTI- 
FOLIUM). 

Georgia and west as far as the Missouri, in 
marshy places and grassy meadows. Its range 
is from eighteen inches to four feet high. 

Z. superbum (Fig. 19), the swamp lily.— 
The illustration makes no attempt to realise 
the aspect of this noble American marsh lily, 
which growing six feet high often bears thirty 
flowers. The flowers are a bright yellow, 
prettily spotted. Found from Canada to 
Carolina. A writer says of it, “ In New 
Jersey there were at least 5000 of these lilies 
all in flower at once. But out of the whole 
number it was difficult to find three alike.” It 
will not exist in dry places, and bears being 
under water the whole of winter. 

Z. pardalinum , v. Augustifolium (Fig. 20). 
—This is a Rocky Mountain species, or rather 
from the Californian and Oregon Coast range. 
It grows up to an elevation of 6000 feet in 
marshy valleys. The centre of the flowers is 
bright yellow with red spots, passing to orange 
red at the ends of the perianth members. It 
is a good garden variety, increasing naturally in 
deep moist soil. 

Z. monadelphum , v. Szovitzianum (Fig. 21), 
the Caucasian lily.—This pretty lemon yellow 
lily has been freely imported of late years. It 


FIG. 21.—L. MONADELPHUM (V. 

SZOVITZIANUM). 

is very hardy, sweet-scented and early flower¬ 
ing. It grows in its native mountains up to 
an elevation of 6000 feet. Although it flowers 
freely and produces abundant seed, as these 
seed take about ten years to produce flowering 
stems, only a Dutchman’s patience can bear the 
test. When it is established it grows up to 


FIG. 22.—L. CHALCEDONICUM. 

five feet in height. The partial union of the 
filaments gives the specific name. 

Z. chalcedonicum (Fig. 22), scarlet mar¬ 
tagon lily.—A deep bright coral red lily, found 
wild in many parts of Greece and its islands 
up to 3000 feet elevation. It was introduced 
here as early as the tenth century, but that 
interesting record does not prevent more 
modern importations driving it on to the 
rubbish heap or out of cultivation entirely, a fate 
its brilliant flowers do not deserve. It will 
grow in heavy soils and any neglected spot. 
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CHAPTER III. 

k e r a Har¬ 
wood had 
said she 
would climb 
Ben Lomond 
or perish in 
the attempt. 
She did not 
perish, but 
something strange and 
sad befel her there; 
something which al¬ 
tered the whole tenor 
of her life; which— 
but we must not an¬ 
ticipate. 

On the day after the arrival of the small 
party at the modest, inexpensive quarters 
which Miss Claybury had selected to suit 
the common purse, nothing would serve the 
two girls—for Jane was to the full as eager as 
her friend—but to make the ascent there and 
then, taking advantage of the fine weather, 
which they were assured was not always to 
be counted on. Two or three more were 
going from the inn, and their emulation was 
excited. They would go to bed in broad 
daylight—at any hour Miss Claybury demanded 
—but rise they must in time for the early 
start across to Tarbet, and thence down the 
lake to Rowardennan, the point at which all 
intending climbers of the mountain would 
disembark. 

Accordingly with light steps and lighter 
hearts, our two young Londoners ascended 
to the top of the well-filled vehicle, which 
conveyed passengers across the neck of land 
between Loch Long and Loch Lomond, well 
known to every tourist. 

To Vera it was all new—all enchantment. 
The very peat-smoke which now and again 
assailed their nostrils from cottages by the 
wayside was intoxicating. The clang of a 
bagpipe on the pier w*as sweet music. 

There were perhaps rather too many people 
about. The large grey-turreted hotel, through 
whose beautiful gardens they drove down to 
the lake side, was teeming with occupants, 
and steamboats and coaches alike brimmed 
over, but she would not allow herself to note 
such trivial drawbacks. There was room for 
all; room on the mountain-side, basking in 
its sun-lit haze; room on the far-stretching 
glassy mirror on the loch. 

And ^ now the boat stopped at a little 
picturesque wooden quay attached to a 
jutting promontory fringed by birches, and 
sweet with heather and bog-myrtle. A 
narrow gangway was thrown out, and every¬ 
one was eager to be first upon it. 

“Come along, Jane; come along,” cried 
Vera Harwood with impefeuous fire, as having 
herself safely landed, she looked round to 
hurry her friend. Someone in haste like her 
own, pressed her aside as she spoke; there 
was a rush past; and at the same moment— 
she could never tell afterwards howit happened, 
whether she slipped upon the smooth rock, or 
caught her foot in a coil of rope, unperceived, 
as her eyes were still turned in another direc¬ 
tion—but the same moment she was slipping, 
sliding, tumbling about, catching for support 
at a passing figure which proved beyond her 
reach, and then crashing downwards some¬ 
where, somehow; finally there was a sudden 
shoot of pain, and she w’as on her face among 
the pebbles of the shore! 

It looked a little thing to happen. The 
passengers scarcely turned their heads as they 
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hurried past; there were plenty to help the 
young lady if she could not pull herself to¬ 
gether again unaided. Even Jane Claybury 
laughed as she drew near. 

“You have begun early, Vera. If you are 
going to fall about like this before we have 
ever set foot on the mountain-track, what are 
we to expect by the end of the day? Are 
you hurt ? ” she added, with a shade more 
anxiety, upon receiving no reply. “ Shall I 
come down and help you up ? ” 

A low moan was the only answer. 

“ Dear me! I am so sorry,” said Jane, still 
unsuspicious of anything serious. “ Wait a 
moment till I can give you a hand,” and she 
made a slight circuit, and was soon by her 
friend’s side. “ Why, you poor thing, you 
do look bad ! Why, Vera, your lips are per¬ 
fectly white! What is the matter ? What 
have you done to yourself?” her tones 
rising. 

“Is the missy hurt?” said a voice from 
above at the same moment. 

“ I’m afraid she is,” conceded Jane Claybury, 
reluctantly. 

“ Oh-oh-o-h-o-h ! ” gasped Vera, trying in 
vain to rise. “ Oh, Jane, what shall I do ? ” 

“Is it your ankle?” A sprained ankle 
suggested itself to Jane naturally. 

“No, not my ankle. Higher up at the 
back. Oh, Jane, it hurts so dreadfully,” 
sinking down again. 

“If we could get you up upon the bank,” 
suggested Jane, “you might lie down for a 
little, and perhaps the pain would go off. 
There is no hurry; we have all the day 
before us; and we need not think about 
climbing.” 

“Climbing? Oh,” said Vera, with a sob, 
“ oh, Jane, I am afraid—I am sure—oh, there 
will be no climbing for me to-day. It hurts, 
you can’t tell how it hurts ! ” 

“Thonder’s the doctor coinin’ ! ” cried the 
same friendly voice from above. “ Dr. 
Makellar; he’ll tell ye what to do. Hey! 
doctor! here’s a young leddy’s fa’en an’ hurt 
hersel’.” And in two minutes Vera was 
being lifted into a more comfortable position 
by a pair of stalwart and yet gentle arms, and 
her injuries were being inquired into by one 
obviously well-versed in such matters. 

To the horror of both girls, the dictum 
finally pronounced was to the following 
effect; that the hurt was serious; that it 
was absolutely impossible for the young lady 
to move a step by herself; that she would 
have to be carried to her destination, where- 
ever that might be; and that she might have 
to lie there for some days, if not for weeks. 

Vera’s heart turned to stone as she listened. 
Even her companion seemed petrified with 
consternation; and the doctor, a homely, 
elderly man, looked from one to the other 
as though to gather in what way he could 
best be of service, and how far assistance as 
well as advice might be required. His aspect 
invited confidence, and soon he was in pos¬ 
session of all the facts of the case. 

“ Well, then, there’s only one thing to be 
done; ” said the good man, after a long pause, 
during which he had been pulling his grey 
beard, and taking counsel with himself. 
“ Only one thing, that I can see. There’s 
a widow woman near here that might take ye 
in, if I was to speak to her; ye’d be very com¬ 
fortable with her, very comfortable ; and— 
ahem ! she’s not so poor neither that she’d 
need to press for the money. The house is 
down by—we could get the missy carried there 
easy enough, if Mrs. Macfarlane’s agreeable. 
But as for your thinking of stravagin’ over the 
countiy, or even of trailing back to Arrochar 


with a leg like that,” indicating with a signi¬ 
ficant finger, “ you’d just be ‘ clean ’wud ’ as 
we say, missy, to try it. And you couldn’t 
do it, either,” he added as an afterthought. 

Never a word said Vera, and Jane, after 
one look at her face, forbore also to speak. 
She took the doctor aside for a moment be¬ 
fore he left to make the arrangements sug¬ 
gested, and which he kindly undertook to 
carry out himself. 

“ Plow long will it be, do you think ? ” 

“ Humph ! ” said Dr. Makellar, with a 
grunt; “she’s snapped the muscle,” he added. 
Then, perceiving the information scarcely 
enlightened her ignorance—“ Make as little 
of it as you can to herself, but it’s an ugly 
job. She’ll not move for many a day. Hie 
back to her now, and I’ll do what I can for 
ye both; ” and he hurried away. 

“ Let me take off your hat, and bathe your 
forehead, Vera. I have brought a little water, 
and this will make a pillow,” and Jane slipped 
the shawl on her arm under Vera’s head. 
“Don’t talk, dear; but let me bathe you 
thus,” suiting the action to the word. “ What 
a nice, kind man the doctor seems, doesn’t 
he ? ” proceeded she, cheerfully, “ and what a 
wonderful thing it was his being on the spot! 
Vera, what should we have done if this had 
happened in some lonely place, perhaps right 
up on the mountain top—and you know 
accidents do happen to everybody. It is 
quite an adventure,” proceeded the kind- 
hearted girl, doing her best. “ We must all 
take up our abode at the widow’s, and I dare 
say w^e shall enjoy it just as much-” 

“ Oh, don’t! ” poor Vera put out a trembling 
hand and clutched the others. “ Don’t make 
believe, Jane : I can’t bear it. It is so sudden 
and so terrible. At the very beginning, 
too ! ” 

“ Better at the beginning than at the end,” 
said Jane, consolingly. “ Think if you had been 

unable to go back to London-” then she 

stopped short, stung by a secret remembrance 
of the doctor’s w r ords. Vera, it w r as true, was 
not exactly poor, she was earning a comfortable 
independence, wffiich her brother-in-law was 
sufficiently well off and generous to insist 
should be kept solely for her own use. But 
for Vera to lose her situation, and add to this 
the expense of a long illness in another 
person’s house, with all its concomitant 
drawbacks, w r ould be a serious matter indeed. 
She felt that she had better for the present 
avoid even the task of consolation. 

We must not linger over the details of what 
next happened. To Vera it all seemed a be¬ 
wildering dream until she found herself lying 
in a bed within a clean, airy, little chamber, 
w'eak and drowsy, but with a sense of dimin¬ 
ished pain, and an emotion that w r as almost 
indifference to anything besides. She knew 
that the gentle movements of one and another 
round her pillow, gradually gave way to 
absolute stillness; that drawn blinds prevented 
the outer glare of a blazing August sun from 
striking too fiercely upon her aching head and 
burning eyes; and that Jane was sitting by, 
and would not leave her even to the ministra¬ 
tions of a kindly middle-aged woman, who 
had offered herself to be the watcher. She 
had begged Jane to go at once, and inform 
Miss Claybury of what had happened : but 
had been soothed like a child and told not to 
worry. 

Finally she had fallen asleep, and it w r as not 
till long afterwards that she cared to learn the 
whole account of the eventful day. 

We may, however, just inform our readers 
that Jane Claybury returned to Arrochar by 
the evening boat (the boat by which the girls 
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would have been expected had all gone well 
with them); that the interim had been em¬ 
ployed in a vain search for rooms anywhere 
near the comfortable farmhouse which had so 
kindly harboured the invalid, and that the 
reluctant conclusion had finally been arrived 
at, that for the present at least, the Misses 
Claybury must remain where they were, and 
only spend such hours with their unfortunate 
friend as could be inserted between the 
arrival of one lake steamer, and the departure 
of another. 

“For ’deed if ye’ve got a bed, ma’am, ye’d 
best stick to it,” quoth the good doctor, with 
kindly bluntness. “ A bed’s a bed just now 
in these parts. They’re as thick as bees at the 
inn; and Rowardennan is not like Arrochar ; 
there’s no village, as ye see; if Mrs. Macfarlane 
had not been the friendly body she is—but I 
knew how to take her—I knew she had the 
bit room prepared ; for her sister was coming 
from Glasgow, and all I had to say was : 

‘ Mrs. Macfarlane, there’s a poor thing in 
trouble, will you be the good Samaritan ? ’ 
And before I could say another word, she 
looks me straight in the face, and, says she—• 
‘Dr. Makellar, bring her here.’ There, 


leddies, if that isn’t being a Christian woman, 
I don’t know what is ! ” 

“We had no idea,” said Jane, “ when you 
first spoke of knowing a house where a room 
could be found, that you meant anything like 
this,” glancing round at the compact, well- 
built dwelling, with its pretty garden, and 
orchard, and its environment of ample farm 
buildings. “ We thought of course, it would 
be some cottage.” 

“ That was what I meant ye to think,” Dr. 
Makellar nodded complacently. “It would 
have worrited ye both to be told I had to beg 
it as a charity. But ’deed, said I to myself, 
there’s nowhere else; there’s no choice ; and 
‘ necessity has no law,’ they say ; this is just a 
case of necessity pure and simple ! ’Twas so I 
put it, and so good Mrs. Macfarlane took it ; 
and ye’ll never repent having made a friend of 
her, for she is not a woman to do things by 
halves. She’ll be as kind to ye both-” 

“ Oh, she has been—she is—but it is very 
awkward.” 

“ Hoots ! Awkward ! If we are to begin 
thinking of what’s ‘ awkward,’ ” the sturdy 
doctor, whose life was cast in rough and 
tangled places, made a movement of impa¬ 
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tience. “ Take my word for it, when ye have 
seen as much of the world as I have, ye’ll learn 
to look straight to it’s heart, an’ fash yerself 
but little, my dear, with what lies on the top. 
See now, the heart of the matter in the present 
case is just this—you’ve come away to this 
bonny bit o’ country to enjoy yourselves, and 
get straightened up, and put to rights after, 
maybe, many months of close work and bad 
air ” (so much had been confided to him)— 
“ and ye think it hard that ane of you should 
be tied by the heels the very first day after ye 
arrive. My dear lamb, Who sent you here ? 
And who permitted yon accident to take place ? 
Was it not the same Almighty God who raised 
up, if I may say so, a friend in your need— 
that was myself—and next put it into my head, 
to think of another still better able to help ye ? 
See ye look at it like that,” patting Vera’s hand 
after a shrewd glance to make sure of intelligent 
response. “ Don’t fret and don’t worry. And 
don’t talk of things being ‘ awkward ’ again,” 
concluded the speaker, mounting his horse, 
which had been in waiting throughout the 
colloquy, and riding off along the lonely road 
to where other sick beds awaited his presence. 

(To be concluded.') 
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CHAPTER XV. 

jsin Mona listened 
with a distressed face. 
“ This will never do,” 
she said with strong 
irritation in her voice. 
“I must speak to 
Everard, he has no 
right to work you in 
this way,” and in spite 
of her feebleness she was actually rising 
from her chair, when Martha came into 
the room and stopped her. 

“What are you doing, Miss Mona,” 
she asked in a reproving tone, “you are 
no more fit to move than a baby. I just 
stepped up to say that missy had better 
have her tea up here along with you. 
It will be more company for both of you, 
for the master has dropped asleep over 
his books, and very likely he will be 
wanting nothing until supper.” 

“ Asleep, Martha ? is my brother really 
asleep?” And there was such a look 
of relief on her face. 

Martha nodded as she cleaned the 
table hastily. 

“ I thought I would look in and see 
if the fire wanted mending, as I had no 
notion where missy was, and there was 
master sound asleep, with his head 
pillowed on a heap of books, and he 
was sleeping as sweetly as a child in its 
cot, so I put on a big lump of coal with 
my fingers and left him to have his nap 
out.” 

“ It will do him good,” returned 
Cousin Mona softly. “ Shall you like to 
have your tea up here with me, Rufa ? 
Robin may come too,” she added with 
a smile, when Martha was out of hear¬ 
ing, “but you had better wait until 
Martha has gone before you bring him 
up. I have grown quite accustomed to 
him, but I think she would never get 
over it if she saw him in this room.” 

That tea was the first cosy meal that 


I had ever had with Cousin Mona, and 
Robin and I enjoyed ourselves im¬ 
mensely. I do not know how it came 
about, whether Mr. Fenwick’s name led 
to it, but all at once she began speaking 
of her old life, and how she had once 
known a relation of Mr. Fenwick. I 
think she only meant this as a passing 
allusion, and that she had no intention 
of dwelling upon it, but I suddenly burst 
out in my impulsive way— 

“Cousin Mona, was not that the— 
the—” I did not dare to say “ lover ” so 
substituted “friend whom you gave up 
for the sake of your family ? Do—do 
please tell me about it, and why you 
were so noble, as Mr. Scott said you 
were—only he would not tell me any¬ 
thing about it.” 

A deep blush came over her worn face, 
she looked at me a little startled. 

“ Noble ! did Roland say that ? foolish 
boy, he is too partial. After all I only 
did my duty ; he was right not to tell you, 
Rufa ; why should you want to hear a sad 
story ? ” 

“ But I should love to hear it,” I re¬ 
turned eagerly, sitting down on the 
stool at her feet, in my favourite attitude. 
I was like Robin, I did so enjoy basking 
in the warm fifelight, and no fear of 
spoiling my complexion ever deterred 
me. “ I should like to hear about your 
old life and to know more about you. 
Martha says you used to be so different ? 
And she and Mr. Scott seem so devoted 
to you.” 

Oh the sadness of her smile as I said 
this. 

“ Different ? ” in a voice that thrilled 
me with its intense melancholy, “did 
you think I was always like this, Rufa ? 
I am only thirty-eight now, but I look 
years older, it is the life not the years 
that crush out one’s youth—life with 
its troubles, its disappointments. Ah, 
child, sometimes I think I have suffered 
enough, but the end is not yet ‘ through 


much tribulation.’ Oh, how true that is, 
‘through much tribulation’ we must 
enter the kingdom.” 

“May I not know about your 
troubles ? ” I asked timidly. 

“Not all my troubles, dear,” with a 
stress on the all, “ but if you desire to 
know about my young days there is no 
reason why I should not tell you, there 
is no danger of re-opening a wound that 
has never really closed, and your sym¬ 
pathy will be precious to me. I do not 
know how it is, Rufa, but even in these 
few weeks you have grown dear to me. 
Your little tempers, your girlish fits 
of obstinacy, cannot hide from me that 
you have a true nature, sincerity, truth, 
and a wish for better things, they are all 
there.” 

“ Ah, no, Cousin Mona,” hiding my 
face as I spoke, “I do not deserve this 
praise, I have been simply horrid since 
I came here.” 

“No, dear, not horrid, you must not 
exaggerate, only unsettled and unhappy. 
Do you think that I have not noticed 
your brave efforts to make the best of 
your uncongenial surroundings and to 
find new interests. Most girls would 
have fretted themselves to death by this 
time, for this is no home for a young 
thing like you. I do not say you have 
been always good, Rufa. You behaved 
very badly to that poor boy, Roland, 
when he was here, but your perseverance, 
your industry, your kindness to Martha, 
oh, she sings your praises sometimes, 
prove you have some strength of 
character.” 

“ I wish—I wish—I had been better, 
Cousin Mona,” I exclaimed remorsefully. 
“ I know I have not been much comfort 
to you.” 

“ On the contrary, you have been a 
great comfort to me; it is pleasant for 
me to see your young face opposite to 
me, and to have you working beside me 
of an evening. I have been far less 
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lonely since you came here,” and she 
stroked my hair gently as she spoke. 

“I am so glad, Cousin Mona/’ I 
whispered, and at that moment I felt I 
loved her. 

“ After all I am not telling you much 
about myself, am I, Rufa ? I had a very 
happy girlhood. We lived here, as you 
know, for my father was not a rich man, 
and he wanted to give Everard the ad¬ 
vantage of a university training. Eve¬ 
rard was never very careful in money 
matters, he was always somewhat vague 
and dreamy, unpractical as dear father 
used to say, and those years at Win¬ 
chester and Oxford made rather a 
serious hole in his income. ‘ I have 
only one son living,’ he would say, ‘ and 
I intend him to have every possible ad¬ 
vantage.’ My poor father, he was so 
proud of Everard’s genius; he used to 
tell me over and over again, that some 
day the world would hear of him, and 
find out his worth; he never lost his 
faith in him never. ‘ The best fruit 
ripens slowly,’ his good work is to 
come. I remember so well his saying 
this a few days before his death.” 

“ 1 suppose Cousin Everard is a very 
clever man,” I asked tentatively. I 
thought Cousin Mona looked at me a 
little strangely. 

“Has anyone told you to the con¬ 
trary,” she demanded, and there was a 
sudden sharpness in her voice. I shook 
my head rather hurriedly. I could not 
help remembering Mr. Scott’s reply 
when I had asked him if Cousin Everard 
were a genius. “He thinks himself 
one,” but after all this was no opinion. 

“ He is a very clever man,” she 
returned emphatically. “ He is a fine 
classical scholar, and his erudition is 
marvellous, but of late years his health has 
been bad and his work has suffered.” 

“ Yes, I see.” 

“ He is hyper-critical and difficult to 
please. He gets moods of utter despon¬ 
dency, sometimes he cannot make up 
his mind about his work. I suspect 
that was the case to-day, some passage 
baffled him, and he failed to find a 
solution. Oh, he is often like that, but 
I generally manage to soothe him. The 
work gets on his nerves, and yet he will 
not put it away. 

Cousin Mona sighed as she said this, 
but I thought it better to change the 
subject. 

“ Do not let us talk about Cousin 
Everard,” I observed, “I thought you 
were going to tell me about yourself.” 

“ Myself is mixed up with Everard,” 
she returned with a smile, but I will take 
the hint, Rufa. After all, I was much 
the same as other girls, and led a happy 
girl’s life. We were quiet people, and 
I did not go out much, but I had 
young companions and made merry with 
them. I was fond of walking, indeed 
no exercise came amiss to me—boating, 
riding, archery and croquet. We had 
no tennis then, remember. But music 
was perhaps dearer to me than anything, 
and in the evening I always played to 
my father after dinner.” 

“ And you were really happy ? ” 

“Yes, but I was happiest in those 
evenings when Allan Fenwick brought 
his violin. You know that big white 


house fronting the town that stands back 
so far from the road,” and as I nodded ; 
“ well, the Fenwicks lived there. They 
were a large family, and Margaret and 
Ada were my great friends. Allan was 
the youngest; he was at Oriel with 
Everard. His elder brother, Richard, 
was the father of the Allan Fenwick you 
met last night. Richard was married 
then and lived in London.” 

“And you were engaged to his 
uncle ! ” 

“ I did not say so, but you are right. 
For two years, two happy years, Allan 
and I were engaged—should you like to 
see his picture, Rufa”—and she took a 
closed case from the little table beside 
her and opened it. I studied it eagerly. 
It was not a handsome face, but the 
expression was very pleasing, the eyes 
had a candid fearless look, and there was 
strength and intellect on the low broad 
forehead; he looked good, and true, 
and honest, and when I said so she 
suddenly kissed me. 

“ You are right, Rufa. Allan, my 
Allan, was what his Maker intended him 
to be—a truth-loving, honourable man— 
I never knew him do a mean action, 
or say an unkind word of anybody. My 
mother, who was devoted to him, always 
called him Mr. Honesty—out of the 
Pilgrim's Progress ; she often told me 
that Allan was the most reliable person 
she knew.” 

“And you gave him up.” I am 
afraid my voice was reproachful, for her 
eyes filled with tears. 

“Yes, I gave him up,” she almost 
whispered, and I could see how tightly 
her hands were clasped together ; “ but 
I often wonder how I found strength to 
do it, only, ‘ as thy day’—you know those 
words, Rufa—and in the day of my 
trouble strength was given to me to do 
my duty.” 

“ Duty ! are you sure it was duty ? ” 

“Yes, and I think so still. If I did 
not my heart would have broken long ago; 
if that great sacrifice had been needless 
how could I have borne my life. Would 
a martyr have stood patiently at the 
stake if he believed his creed was false. 
Let me go on, Rufa, for I am getting 
tired. My happy days ceased with 
my mother’s death ; dear soul, if she 
had lived, she would never have suffered 
me to part from Allan. I have never 
yet told you that he was a clergyman, 
and that it was his life’s purpose to be a 
missionary in India ; I had so identified 
myself with his life that I had already 
commenced the study of Hindustani with 
a friend, an old Indian officer who lived 
at Cromford. Allan left for India about 
six weeks after dear mother’s death, 
and you may imagine that our parting 
was a sad one. He had made me 
promise to follow him in a year’s time, 
he would have a home for me by then. 

* It will not be a grand home,’ Mona, he 
said once. ‘You will only be a poor 
missionary’s wife.’ 

“Only! when I would not have 
changed with the greatest lady in the 
realm ; when no lot on earth seemed to 
me so fair as that of being Allan 
Fenwick’s wife. 

“ His first letter had only reached me 
before my second trouble befell me, my 


father had a paralytic stroke which 
deprived him of the use of his limbs. He 
would live for years ; all the doctors said 
that he might even recover in time the 
partial use of his right arm, but for the 
rest of his life he would only be a helpless 
stricken invalid. 

“ Rufa, when I heard that verdict, my 
heart felt like a lump of ice. Well, I 
will not dwell on that; day by day and 
week by week, I fought a desperate 
battle with my conscience—on the 
one hand was my affianced husband 
and happiness—the work I craved, 
and the home he had fitted up for 
me; on the other hand, was a help¬ 
less feeble old man, who cried when 
I left him—but he was my father. 
Rufa, you must never call me noble 
again ; it was six months before I re¬ 
solved to do my duty, and even then it 
was Allan who first struck the key-note, 
* Ought you to leave your father, Mona; 
do not think of me, if you feel it your 
duty to stay with him, God will give us 
strength to bear our trouble, and you 
know how gladly I would wait any 
number of years for your sake.’ Rufa, 
you must tell Roland he was wrong, 
it was Allan who was noble, who first 
pointed out my duty, and made it easier 
for me to do it. 

“In my next letter, I broke off our en¬ 
gagement. I told him that there must 
be no question of waiting, it was better 
for him and me too, that there should 
be no sickness of hope deferred, that he 
must be free to do his work and live his 
life untrammelled by thoughts of me. 
‘ Only my father’s death could ever 
free me,’ I finished, and even then 
there is Everard.” 

“And he allowed you to give him 
up.” 

“How could he help it, he had him¬ 
self guided me to this decision, and 
when I had once made up my mind, 
nothing could have moved me ; besides, 
he knew I was right.” 

“ But your father only lived two years 
after his paralytic seizure. Cousin Sophy 
once told us so; surely Mr. Fenwick 
came to you then.” 

“ My dear Allan was gone himself to 
that bourne from whence no man re- 
turneth; he died of Indian fever and 
dysentery seven months after he read 
that letter.” 

“ Oh, poor Cousin Mona, poor Cousin 
Mona,” and nowthe tears were streaming 
down my face, but her low melancholy 
voice went on : 

“He suffered much, and his death¬ 
bed was a lonely one, but he found 
strength to pencil a few lines; they 
found them afterwards and sent them 
to me.” She took a paper from her 
Bible, and showed me some faintly 
traced words—long years afterwards I 
read them. They were two verses out 
of Wisdom: “In the sight of the un¬ 
wise they seem to die, and their depar¬ 
ture is taken for misery, and their going 
from us to be utter destruction; but 
they arc in peace, for though they be 
punished in the sight of men, yet is 
their hope full of immortality. Fare¬ 
well, my beloved, those who love truly 
love for ever.” 

(To be continued .) 
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This is an excellent and cheap way of 
renovating dirty gilt—an ounce of gold 
bronze dust costs sixpence. Place a small 
quantity of this in a wide-mouthed bottle 
with sufficient benziue just to cover it, and 
mix them well together. Then apply the 
mixture to the dirty gilt article with a camel’s 
hair brush, as evenly as possible, using the 
brush in one direction only. The benzine 
should not be used near to a fire as it is 
very inflammable, and as it evaporates very 
quickly, it is best to make the gold-paint as 
you need it, and to keep the bottle well- 
corked. 

Beds were unknown amongst the ancients, 
who slept on the floor or on a divan covered 
with skins. It was in the middle ages that 
beds first became common, being made of 
rushes, leather or straw. It is supposed that 
feather beds were known to the Romans, 
since men are reviled by one of the Latin 
poets for their luxury in sleeping upon 
“ feathers.” Heliogabalus, the most effete of 
the Roman Emperors, possessed an air cushion 
and an air mattress as early as 210 a.d. In 
England, the better classes began to use feather 
beds for the first time during the reign of 
Henry VIII., and in certain districts of 
Holland and Germany bedsteads are still fitted 
as they were then, with two feather beds, upon 
which the sleeper lies, the other being used for 
a covering. The Russian peasant places his 
bed on the top of the oven for the sake of the 
warmth given out by the fire. 

“Knowledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own, 

Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass- 

The mere materials with which Wisdom 
builds, 

Till smoothed and squared, and fitted into place, 
Does but encumber what it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so 
much; 

Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.” 

Cowper. 

The divinity that “ doth hedge a king,” 
was so great amongst the ancient Japanese, 
that the Mikado was regarded almost as an 
immortal. He might not wash, walk, or 
appear in public, men carrying him from room 
to room, and his attendants washing him 
whilst he slept. In another Eastern country, 
Cambodia, it meant death to touch the king. 
When the French occupied the country they 
gave the king a carriage, in which, shortly 
afterwards, he was upset in one of the streets 
of his capital. The king fell upon his back 
and weighted down by some of the wreckage 
was unable to get up. None of the courtiers 
dared to help him, but stood round, panic- 
stricken, and had not some French soldier-s 
raised him he would undoubtedly have died— 
a victim of senseless etiquette. 

“ It is good that we have sometimes some 
troubles and crosses; for they often make a 
man enter into himself, and consider that he 
is here in banishment, and ought not to place 
his trust in any worldly thing. It is good 
that we be sometimes contradicted, and that 
there.be an evil or a lessening conceit had of 
us ; and this, although we do and intend well. 
These things help often to the attaining of 
humility, and defend us from vain-glory; for 
then we chiefly seek God for our inward 
witness, when outwardly we be contemned by 
men, and -when there is no credit given unto 
us .”—Thomas a Kempis . 


©bbs anb iSnbs. 

The advancement of women was first advo¬ 
cated in Norway by a bank director, Mr. IT. 
E. Berner, some ten years ago. Tie called 
together a meeting of sixty to eighty women, 
and with their help, drew up the rules of the 
present Norwegian Women’s Union. The 
law now allows the women of Scandinavia to 
organise themselves into political societies, and 
every fair-sized town possesses a society which 
has the political enfranchisement of women 
for its aim. At the University of Christiania 
all departments of study are open to women, 
whilst as public officials they are giving every 
satisfaction. There is only one career closed 
to the fair sex in the domains of King Oscar, 
and that is the legal career. 

One of the most interesting Italian women 
of modern times has recently died at Milan. 
Signora Caterina Passadotti-Andreuzzi, whom 
Garibaldi called “ the Spartan Woman,” was 
one of the most fervent of the patriots who 
strove for the unification of Italy. She had 
suffered imprisonment and exile for the cause 
of freedom, and was so generous that she was 
always poor, and died in extreme indigence. 
In addition to Garibaldi, she was the firm 
friend of Mazzini and Kossuth, her broad 
sympathies being given to distress in any 
form. 

The Queen of Madagascar, Ranavalona III., 
is thus described by a traveller visiting the 
island. “ The Queen is about thirty-four years 
of age, with attractive features, a reposeful 
manner, a graceful carriage, and a firm, clear, 
well-modulated voice. She wore a dress of 
rich white silk embroidered in gold, the collar 
and a deep band round the hem being of ruby 
velvet prettily worked with gold. The mantle 
which fell from her shoulders was also of 
ruby velvet elaborately worked with gold em¬ 
broidery. Her bonnet, likewise of velvet and 
gold, was trimmed with white ostrich feathers. 
She wore native gold bracelets and earrings of 
a filigree-work pattern, with a necklace having 
a double row of diamonds. On her breast 
she had a gold star, a cross, and other Malagasy 
orders. The gold embroidery was exceedingly 
well executed, and was all of native workman¬ 
ship, representing marguerites and other field 
flowers, together with ears of bearded wheat, 
with crowns in the corner of the design. Her 
Majesty carried a gold sceptre in her right 
hand.” 

There is an interesting story told of the 
Queen’s wardrobe. In the earlier portion of 
her reign Her Majesty was noted for her love 
of brilliant pinks, blues, and magentas, gor¬ 
geously-coloured brocades and vivid Scotch 
tartans. One evening the Queen and the 
Prince Consort, on one of their frequent un¬ 
attended walks in the lower quarters of 
Windsor, saw a brilliant blue ball-dress, 
trimmed with battered roses, and a tartan- 
gown, trimmed with green velvet, hanging 
outside a second-hand clothes shop, a large 
ticket informing the world in general that 
they had once graced the wardrobe of Queen 
Victoria. Naturally the Queen was very angry, 
and a stem order was issued to the dresser 
and wardrobe-maids, to whom the Queen’s 
cast-off gowns fell as perquisites, that they 
should never again be sold in Windsor or any¬ 
where else, as having been worn by Her 
Majesty. The regulation holds good to this 
day 

“ Our acts our angels are for good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.” 

Fletcher. 


Electricity has caused a revolution in 
more directions than in those of lighting or pro¬ 
gression. It is now being used to fell trees. 
A platinum wire stretched between two poles 
and heated white hot by the electric current is 
used as a saw, the result being that no saw¬ 
dust is produced, whilst the charring of the 
surface of the wood prevents its decay. 

Baths of milk and wine were both used 
by ladies of fashion to preserve their beauty. 
Wine is said, by its astringency, to reduce 
wrinkles, and when Lord Shrewsbury was 
guarding the unhappy Mary, Queen of Scots, 
he demanded a larger allowance from the 
Government because of the great expense 
caused by the royal lady’s baths of wine. 
Queen Elizabeth, notwithstanding the fact 
that she herself had three thousand dresses in 
her wardrobe that had only been worn once, 
issued a proclamation against the “ excess of 
apparel,” which caused “ the wasting and 
undoing of a great number of young gentle¬ 
men ; and that others, seeking by show of 
apparel to be esteemed as gentlemen, and 
allured by the vain show of these things, not 
only consume their goods and lands, but also 
run into such debts and shifts as they cannot 
live out of danger of laws without attempting 
unlawful acts.” She threatened to impose a 
rate upon the gallants according to the cost¬ 
liness of their dress. But when a knight’s 
cloak cost five hundred pounds, the em¬ 
broidery for a lady’s gown, fifty, and when 
people wore jewels to the value of thousands 
of pounds at one time ; and when we read of 
gentlemen dressed in “crimson velvet and 
beaten gold,” of a duke blazing with diamonds 
from head to foot, and shaking himself from 
time to time in order to enjoy the spectacle of 
the maids of honour scrambling for the precious 
stones; of Sir Walter Raleigh appearing at 
Court with seven thousand pounds worth of 
jewels on his shoes alone, or in solid silver 
armour, his sword and belt glittering with 
encrusted diamonds, rubies and pearls, it is 
not to be wondered at that such a proclamation 
was considered necessary. It is generally 
argued that the folly of living in excess of in¬ 
come has been confined to the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, but this generation, 
at least, has nothing so ostentatious or ex¬ 
travagant as this to show. 

It will be a surprise to many readers to 
learn that corsets were invented and first worn 
by men. The earliest mention in history of 
this article of apparel is by Aristophanes, 
who lived in the fifth century B.c. In one of 
his comedies he ridicules a brother-poet, who, 
inordinately vain of his personal beauty, was 
dissatisfied with the shape of his figure, which 
was far removed from ideal symmetry, being 
much too thin for his height. He therefore 
hit upon the plan of improving his physique 
by encasing his body in an under-cuirass, 
made of little pieces of wood. The idea was 
imitated later on by another man, the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, who found great difficulty in 
persuading the Roman women to follow his 
example. At first women’s corsets only en¬ 
circled the waist, the first great lady to wear 
them, in a shape somewhat similar to those of 
the present day, being the famous Catharine 
de Medicis. 

“To-day is not yesterday; we ourselves 
change. How can our works and thoughts, 
if they are always to be the fittest, continue 
always the same ? Change, indeed, is painful, 
yet ever needful; and if memory have its force 
and worth, so also has hope.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

One in Trouble (from French School).—It is diffi¬ 
cult to answer you satisfactorily in so public a way. 
Had you sent your private address it would have 
been expedient. To return to the pure faith in 
which you were baptised and confirmed would not 
be “apostasy,” nor would you thus “lose your 
eternal salvation.” Young people are impression¬ 
able and hasty in action. The church of Christ is 
not limited to any one nation, any one church, any 
one denomination of believers in Him amongst 
those who seek their salvation through His merits, 
and His atonement. Return to the church of your 
parents and of your birth, and ask counsel of the 
minister, or clergyman of your parish. Read St. 
John x. 16; St. Mark ix. 38, 39, 40, and Rev. vii. 9, 
and compare what our Lord and His apostles say, 
in connection with the statement that you “will 
be lost ” if you do not belong to one special section, 
branch, or denomination of God’s church (or be¬ 
lieving people). 

A Widow. —We think that you would find a pleasant 
and inexpensive “ Home of Rest ” at Pethuel Lodge, 
Broadway, Worcestershire, if a bracing air would 
suit you. Terms, including board, from 12s. 6d. 
to £1 5s., weekly. Address Miss Weston. Refer¬ 
ences are required and payments to be made weekly. 
We understand that the neighbourhood is pic¬ 
turesque. It is six miles from Evesham. Enclose 
stamped envelope. 

Frances Marshall. — From what }'ou sa}% The 
Hawthorns, Framficld, Sussex, would suit you. It 
is specially designed for young ladies in business 
—post-office clerks, school teachers and others. 
The terras are from 12s. 6d. upwards, and the 
situation pretty. Address, Miss Mason, enclosing 
stamped envelope. There is a reduced return-ticket 
fare from London, for a month, at 5s. 3d. 

Isobel L. Green. —We do not give prizes for the 
best poem. In fact we rarely get one worth the 
name ; but we received two or three recently which 
might have been given a place in our paper had the 
real names of the writers been attached to them 
and the signature of a parent, governess, or of any 
respectable person attesting its authorship. This 
has always been essential. Rules respecting the 
Puzzle Competition are to be found in the “ G.O.P.” 

Meta. —In old times signs used to be hung out as 
not only an indication of the house and its trade, 
but as landmarks in the streets, which, at that 
period, had no distinguishing names. To the little 
hostelries, where board and lodging, and beer and 
wine were sold, a bush was always hung out to 
mark its locality; but your proverb, “ Good wine 
needs no bush,” simply means that the wine- 
drinker who had had experience of where really 
good wine was to be had, would not easily forget 
the place; for he had taken due note of it, and 
could find his way back without the sign of the 
“ Bush.” Such a proverb is to be found in French, 
Italian and Spanish. Colgrave quotes a French 
one which gives the same explanation that we have 
given (a.d. 1611) — “ A bon vin il ne faut pas 
d’enseign.” 

Esther Hkndeburk. — 1. We thank you for your 
kind letter. We regret that we cannot direct you 
as to the place where you could dispose of the 
silver-paper you have collected.—2: It is usual to 
bury people with their feet towards the east, because 
of the expectation of our Lord’s re-appearing in the 
east, see Zech. xiv. 4, etc. 

Frances. —The only way of raising the pile of black 
velvet spotted by rain is to stretch it over a jug of 
boiling water, the back or wrong side of the velvet 
turned down over the steam. 


Maude. —r. There is no reason why you should not 
put a silver tea-pot and cream-jug on the side¬ 
board ; but the plate usually standing there consists 
of salvers, large silver tankards, biscuit-box, or a 
centre-piece for the dinner-table. If workmen be 
admitted, or men can see the sideboard from the 
hall, although honest themselves they may speak of 
them to others, and burglars might like to have an 
inspection of them.—2. You want an ordinary 
scrap-book with well-divided leaves. 

Dolly. —A tortoise remains dormant in the winter if 
not in a tropical climate. He will not starve any 
more than a dormouse. When the warm weather 
returns and he wakens give him vegetable food, 
and plenty of it, as he will eat voraciously after 
his long hybernation. Watch him, however, and 
offer him food should he have intervals of wake¬ 
fulness. 

Marita. —If your aquarium leaks you had better get 
some Portland cement. You might get it from 
a chemist, or else you might make what would 
answer well yourself. Take 8 ounces of glue and 
1 ounce of Venice turpentine, boil, and stir them 
well together while boiling. No harm will accrue 
to the fish by its use. 

Miss C. S. Gm<:gory. —We are happy to draw our 
readers’ attention to the statement you have made, 
that servants are much wanted in the Colonies at 
present, and that The Church Emigration Society, 
of which you are (we believe) the Hon. Secretary, 
has at present funds enabling them to assist the 
emigration of girls who, being members of the 
Church of England, might like to join your “ Pro¬ 
tected parties.” Also, that the class of domestic 
servant in most demand is the “general.” The 
girls should be upwards of 17, and all of thoroughly 
respectable character, references being required. 
Two items of information we add to the above. 
That the higher wages obtained in Colonies (as in 
the U. S. A.) do not count in value what they 
appear to be, as nearly everything is dearer than in 
this country ; and secondly, that the work to be 
done is very much harder, and the hours for labour 
much longer than ours. About these matters the 
young women proposing to leave home should be 
fully informed. 

Thelma. —You ought to find any texts in the Bible 
for yourself, for you would thus acquire a better 
acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures than you 
seem to have. Besides, you should not indulge 
yourself in laziness. Read Gen. ii. and Psalm viii. 
Look out the rest for yourself, we have given two 
answers. 

T. A. L. (Australia).—You could accept the invitation 
accompanied by a chaperon, otherwise you could 
not go to a bachelor’s house. Women should never 
accept presents from men wlio are not engaged to 
them. 

E. S. and A. M. S.-We advise you to procure a 
manual on British coins, as we have more than 
once answered your question on half-crowns of 
George III. They vary in value from 3s. 6d. to 6s. 
Jewellers or money-changers may buy them if in very 
good preservation. They must be seen. Inquire 
there. 

H. J.—It is quite impossible for us to advise you as 
to what you might do to earn extra money on your 
return home from business. Most of our corres¬ 
pondents ask the same question. Some other 
situation might suit you better; but we know 
nothing of your qualifications. 

E. Robson expects an answer too soon to a letter we 
have not yet noticed in the heap before us, and the 
question has not been repeated. The space given 
to answers is incapable of containing replies to the 
hundreds that write to us. 


Lonely One. —There is a caretaker of the cemetery 
or churchyard, and he keeps a registry or knows to 
whom to refer you for it. Graves are numbered, 
and the names and day of burial are always entered. 
There are also entries of marriages in the parish 
register. 

May. —1. If j'our mother be dead and you live with 
your father, your name should be on his visiting- 
card under his name.—2. You should be trained as a 
copyist of legal documents. Address, Mrs. Sunter, 
2, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. The fee is 
eight guineas. 

Young and Inexperienced had better read all our 
articles on good breeding. One on the subject of 
card-leaving appeared in No. 789. 

Lonely Lassie should order a manual for crochet- 
work and netting from our librarian. They can be 
had for 6d. or is. 

Mother (Copenhagen).—“ Mothers’ Help ” situ¬ 
ations may be heard of at the Ladies’ Guide 
Association. Inquire of the Manager, Miss E. A. 
Davis, 352, Strand, W.C. 

J. R. Scott. —Editors cannot give private addresses 
of their writers. It is out of the question. 

Lover of the “ G. O. P.”—1. Write “the Misses 
Smith.”—2. Red hands are natural to some people. 
Others are so disfigured by exposure and rough 
work. 

“ Spain.”— The name “Pasquale” is pronounced as 
written, but the final “ e ” is sounded, thus making 
three syllables. We could not give you the plot of 
the opera of that name. As a rule, those of operas 
are quite unsuitable reading for schoolgirls. We 
are sorry not to oblige you. 

Semper Fidelis. —Gold and silver fish when young 
are almost black, and do not assume their beautiful 
colours until of mature age. Some are variegated 
with red, white and black spots. They are 
natives of China, and were brought to England in 
about the 17th or 18th century, and are now plentiful 
in some of the streams of Southern Europe. 

Eight Years’ Reader.— The sentences you quote 
so very incompletely are to be found in St. Luke ii. 
40, 1 Cor. xii 31, ana Job iv. 16 respectively. 

Alice Andrew. —The texts, part of which only you 
quote, are to be severally found in Psa. xlv. 11., 1 
Cor. v. 8, Sam. v. 19, and Heb. i. 11. We recommend 
you and our other correspondents who ask where 
to find mere scraps of texts to procure a concordance 
and find them for themselves. You ought not to 
need any such information from us nor any one 
else. 

“Very Miserable ” should feel some satisfaction in 
having discovered the treachery of her very un¬ 
worthy confidant before she had committed herself 
still further and found herself in still worse diffi¬ 
culties. Cease to write to or confide any more in 
her. Treat Eer with politeness but with complete 
reserve henceforth. 

E. H.—1. Consult your mother. She is your natural 
guide and director.—2. October 6th, 1874, was a 
Tuesday. 

Low and Loo.—We quite understand that you meant 
to do no mischief, nor to annoy any one; but it was 
a low-class, undignified practical joke, which did 
you no good in the estimation of these men nor of 
their friends. Try to show a little more self-respect, 
and not lay yourselves open to the detrimental 
comments very naturally made on your characters 
and ignorance of the rules of maidenly propriety. 

Ella. —For the care of the hands and feet, see the 
directions given by “ Medicus,” vol. xiii., pp. 321 
and 358. 

Dodo. — You will find articles on the “Duties of 
Servants ” in vol. ii., May 22nd, 1881, pp. 534 and 
648. 
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“ AS THY DAY THY STRENGTH SHALL BE.” 

By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


Again the broad hill-side I tread, 

And breathe the fragrance of the thyme. 
I hear the skylark sing o’erhead, 

While o’er the valley floats the chime 
Of village bells through morning’s mist, 
That ring in just the old sweet way 
As when the moorland breezes kissed 
My brows in years long passed away. 
When they were wont to say to me— 

“ As thy day thy strength shall be.” 

’Tis many a weary year since then— 

The paths in which my lot was cast 
Led ’midst the haunts of toiling men— 
Yet am I fain to come at last 
To wander yet a little while 


On the fair hills I loved of old, 

To bask in morning’s golden smile. 

Once more by dew-steeped wood and wold, 
And hear those dear bells say to me— 

“As thy day thy strength shall be.” 

Plow ort—how oft—to mem’ry’s ears, 

Those old familiar sweet-tongued bells, 
Plave rung, through weary toilsome years, 

The hope which every fear dispels ! 

Have nerved me for the daily strife. 

And now my race is well nigh run, 

In the calm eventide of life, 

When rest—I trust—will soon be won— 
That silver chime still says to me— 

“As thy day thy strength shall be.‘” 



All rights 7-eservecL] 


“ in the calm eventide of life.’ 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


COUSIN MONA. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE C AREY, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Little Miss Muffet,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

“"When you want a friend.” 

“Oh, this learning, what a thing it is.” 

Taming of the Shrevv. 


THINK when 
Cousin Mona 
saw my emo¬ 
tion, she half 
repented 
telling me 
her sad 
story, for she 
begged me 
in an agi¬ 
tated voice 
not to cry. 
“ It hurts me 
somehow,” 
she said tak¬ 
ing my hand. 
“ I love you 
all the better 
for those 
tears, but 
they remind me too keenly of those days 
when my own tears flowed, and God 
forgive me, I would not be comforted.” 

“ But surely you are not comforted 
now.” 

“ For Allan’s loss do you mean. Yes, 
in one sense I am comforted; I no longer 
rebel against God’s will, and when one 
once consents to bear the cross, its 
weight is not so unbearable. Time is 
a great healer, and then in a way 1 have 
Allan still; I feel that we are both working 
out God’s will, he in that far heavenly 
country where we may hope one day to 
meet, and I in this weary life; one in 
the sunlight and one in the shadow, 
and both safe in the hollow of His 
hand. Yes, when I realise this I am 
comforted! ” 

“ Oh, Cousin Mona, if only I could 
be good like you,” I burst out with a 
groan, for now I knew Mr. Scott and 
Martha were right, and that all these 
months I had never done her justice. 

“ Child, you must never say that 
again,” she returned with sudden 
energy. 4 ‘Good—when I think of my 
unworthiness! There, we have talked 
enough, and Martha will be up with my 
gruel, for I promised her that I would 
go to bed early. Go down and get your 
supper, and do not trouble about Everard. 
Martha will look after him. When he 
is exhausted he often sleeps for hours. 
Martha will coax him to take some food 
and go to bed. Get an interesting book 
and forget all this doleful talk,” and she 
looked in my face wistfully as she kissed 
me. “It is very wrong to make others 
sad,” she added remorsefully. “ You 
are looking quite pale, Rufa. You and 
Robin must have a good walk to¬ 
morrow.” 

I felt reluctant to leave her, but it 
would never do for Martha to find Robin 
in her mistress’s room, it would put her 
into one of her tantrums, so we decamped 
speedily. 


During my solitary meal, I made my 
plans for the morrow. I was determined 
that Cousin Mona should have another 
day’s rest, and I resolved to spend some 
hours in the study. I would give Robin 
a good run before breakfast, for want of 
exercise made him terribly restless. In¬ 
stead of sleeping peacefully on the rug, 
he would sprawl in a dozen different 
attitudes, and look at me out of the 
corner of his eye in the most absurd 
way. “How is a person to sleep all 
day and all night too ? ” he seemed to 
ask, “if you are too lazy to come out, 
you might have a game,” and his dis¬ 
gust when I took no notice was a sight 
worth seeing, though to be sure he did 
find a safety valve for his restlessness 
in following me every two minutes to the 
bookshelves ; but I could write a volume 
about Robin’s cleverness. 

Cousin Mona was not better the next 
morning, and I was rather alarmed when 
Martha asked me to take a note round 
to Dr. Cardew. 

“ There is no need to put yourself in 
a flurry, missy,” she observed gruffly as 
I sat up in bed and rubbed my eyes, 
“Miss Mona has had these attacks 
before, but she ought to have proper 
medicine for them ; it is not because 
we have aches and pains sent us that 
we are to sit down and do nothing but 
bear them, and so I tell her. What is 
the use of locking the stable door when 
the beast is stolen ; doctors are made 
for sick folks and sick folk for doctors, 
and it is flying in the face of Providence 
to do otherwise than send for them 
when one is ill, so if you and the 
creature,” never did Martha conde¬ 
scend to mention Robin’s name, “ are 
going for a run, you may as well step 
round to the Terrace.” 

“Very well, Martha,” I returned 
meekly, and accordingly Robin and I 
directed our steps to the Terrace. 

I was flying down the steps of the 
big red house, when I was surprised to 
see Mr. Scott walking rapidly along 
the Parade. Tip was not with him, and 
he seemed in a great hurry, still he 
stopped to speak to me. 

“What a cold raw morning for you 
to be out, it is going to snow, I believe, 
I am just off to the station. Fenwick 
slept at the Thatched Hut last night, so 
I was obliged to keep him company, 
but they want me to put in an early 
appearance at the bank.” 

“ Don’t let me keep you,” I said 
very sensibly, for why should I make him 
lose his train ? 

“Oh, I have three minutes to spare. 
Why have you been to Dr. Cardew ? I hope 
they are all well at ■ The Hermitage ? : ” 

“No, indeed, Cousin Mona is quite 
ill,” and I hastily poured out all my 
fears. I was so busy talking that I had 
not noticed that we were walking on to¬ 
wards the station, but I have an idea 
that Mr. Scott propelled me gently in 
that direction. 

The next minute I had told him about 


our conversation. “You are quite 
right,” I said excitedly, “and Martha 
is right too, and Cousin Mona is a 
noble woman. Oh, how sad it all is, I 
am so sorry for her. I want to help and 

make it up to her-” But he checked 

me. 

“ I must run on now, but I will look 
in this evening and see if there is any¬ 
thing I can do to help you ; thank you 
for telling me this, but it is like you. 
No one else would have owned them¬ 
selves so quickly in the wrong; now 
please go home, for it is not fit for you to 
be out.” 

I wondered why Mr. Scott said that; 
there is nothing very wonderful in owning 
oneself in the wrong. I almost hated 
myself for all my hardness and injustice 
to Cousin Mona. I understood now 
how gentle she had been with me, how 
she had tried to break through her 
shyness and sadness to be companion¬ 
able to me, and how often I had chilled 
and repelled her. Even well-meaning 
young people can be cruel sometimes, 
but it w'as not too late ; Cousin Mona 
should see that I had learnt to value 
her. I did not go up to her until after 
the doctor’s visit. Martha told me that 
she did not wish to be disturbed until 
then, so I followed Cousin Everard into 
the study and set to work again at the 
copying. He was in a less irritable con¬ 
dition and left me to my own devices for 
a long time, and I had actually finished 
my task before I went up to Cousin 
Mona. 

She had a distressed look on her face 
as I kissed her and asked what Dr. 
Cardew had said. 

“ Fie says I must just lie here, and 
let Martha nurse me, until he comes 
again on Friday, two whole days, and 
perhaps he will not let me get up then, 
these attacks sometimes last a week. 
What will you and Everard do without 
me, Rufa ? I cannot help worrying about 
you both. Martha will manage admir¬ 
ably, she always does ; she means to get 
in a woman to do the cooking and clean¬ 
ing, that she may have time to devote 
herself to me. She is such a capable 
nurse, and she loves taking care of 
people, and she is never grumpy or con¬ 
trary when one is ill.” 

I felt just a little bit jealous of Martha 
when she said this. Martha was all she 
wanted ; then I nipped the unworthy feel¬ 
ing in the bud. 

“Very well, then I will do my best for 
Cousin Everard; promise me that you 
will not worry about him. I shall not 
go to Hazel Cottage this afternoon ; 
I will write a little note to Lilian and 
tell her the reason, so you must just say 
that you will be comfortable and not 
trouble about him.” 

“ I will worry as little as I can,” she 
returned gently, “ but I must not pro¬ 
mise what may be out of my power to 
perform. Our thoughts are not always 
under our control, and Everard is a 
great anxiety to me. I am thankful for 





what you tell me, that he is calmer and 
able to work. Do you think you could 
induce him to take a stroll this afternoon 
if the weather be not too bad ? but Dr. 
Cardew thinks it will snow.” 

“ So does Mr. Scott,” and then I told 
her about our meeting, and by-and-by 
she asked me to go back to Cousin 
Everard. 

“It is such a relief to feel there is 
someone to look after him,” she said 
sinking back on her pillows. “You 
must never say again, as you did last 
night, that you are no comfort to me.” 
And with those cheering words ringing 
in my ears, I went back to the study. 

It was a trying day; long before the 
morning was over Cousin Everard’s 
placidity had vanished. Some new 
difficulty had arisen, and as fast as one 
authority had been consulted he wanted 
another, but presently he declared him¬ 
self satisfied, and began to write. 

It had commenced to sleet, and a 
walk was out of the question, so I sat 
down to my book in a warm corner of 
the study, with Robin at my feet, and 
tried to read, but every moment my 
attention wandered. Cousin Everard 
somehow fascinated me. I looked at 
the thin stooping figure, and the long, 
joyless face, with spectacles now resting 
on his forehead, now pushed on his bald 
head. I watched the strained, anxious 
look of the eyes as he groped among 
the heavy volumes that lay around him, 
his restless, weary attitudes all seemed 
to mesmerise me. What could this work 
be that seemed to absorb him soul and 
body. Was it right, could it be right, 
that any work, however great it might 
be, should act like some grim fetish, as 
Cousin Mona said, and demand the 
absolute sacrifice of all that made life 
pleasant. It was this work that was 
crushing Cousin Mona more than any 
past sorrow. Why did she allow her 
brother’s selfish ambition to destroy her 
life, for with all his genius, I made up 
my mind that afternoon that Cousin 
Everard was profoundly selfish. It was 
a strange problem, and as I sat there 
turning over the leaves of my book, but 
not reading, I tried hard to solve it. 

When Martha brought in the lamp 
she looked at me inquisitively, and 
then she spoke rather sharply to her 
master. 

“ It is about time that missy put away 
all those books, I am thinking. Miss 
Mona would have cleared them away long 
ago.” To my surprise Cousin Everard 
answered her with the utmost mildness. 

“ It cannot be late, my good Martha, 
surely; I am very busy, as you see. 
Leave the child alone, she is a good 
child, and has helped me much. Rufa 
and I are exceedingly comfortable—ex¬ 
ceedingly comfortable.” 

“I don’t know nought about that,” 
returned Martha doggedly, “but it is 
pretty nigh tea-time, and, to my think¬ 
ing, folks’ business should be done by 
then.” Then she stirred the fire noisily, 
and said in a lower tone, “ Don’t you be 
giving in to the master too much, missy ; 
Miss Mona always makes him leave off 
work by tea-time. I have been making 
a currant-loaf for tea, and some of those 
scones you are fond of. The missis has 
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had her tea long ago, and has dropped 
off into a doze, so you had better not go 
nigh her,” and then Martha clattered 
loudly out of the room. Her brisk 
movements had broken the spell, and 
the next moment Robin and I were in¬ 
dulging in a romp in the next room. 

I had forgotten all about Mr. Scott’s 
promised visit until I heard his ring. 
We had nearly finished tea, but Martha 
bore off the teapot without a word, when 
I whispered to her, and some fresh scones 
soon made their appearance. 

“You look very snug,” were his first 
words, as he took his place at the table. 
And when I had satisfied his inquiries 
about Cousin Mona, he made an excel¬ 
lent meal. “ I have brought Halma,” 
he observed significantly, when Cousin 
Everard had begun groping for his pipe. 
“ I thought you would be dull with Miss 
Gordon upstairs, so I told Fenwick not 
to expect me back for an hour or two.” 

“ That was very kind, and I was just 
wondering what I should do with myself 
this evening. Shall you mind sitting in 
the study, for I think Cousin Mona 
would like me to be there, and Martha 
has made up a splendid fire.” 

“Very well then, we will go there. 
By-the-bye,” and he grew a little red, “ I 
have brought you a few flowers, I thought 
they would look cheerful in the Brown 
room. Mrs. Redford says you are so 
fond of flowers.” 

“ Are they all for me ? ” I asked 
rather nervously, for the sight of the 
lovely hot-house flowers almost took away 
my breath. Why was Mr. Scott so kind ? 
“ May I give some to Cousin Mona ? 
just one or two.” 

“ They are your own, and you may do 
as you like with them.” But I was not 
sure that this suggestion pleased him, 
and when I took them up to Cousin 
Mona, and told her what I had said, 
she looked almost shocked. 

“ Oh, Rufa ! what a child you are. 
Of course Roland would not like you to 
give away his flowers—not even to me ; 
he wanted you to be pleased with them, 
and keep them yourself. No, I will not 
have one. You may leave them there if 
you like, while you go downstairs. Run 
away, and have a nice game. I am so 
glad Roland thought of the Halma.” 

What a pleasant evening it was. 
Cousin Everard smoked and read his 
paper until he got drowsy, and Mr. 
Scott and I played innumerable games, 
until he declared he was tired of being 
beaten, and then we sat and talked. 
To my surprise, he asked me a lot about 
myself and Joyce, and if she were like 
me, and when I meant to see her. And 
then he began telling me about his 
school-life, and about his mother; what 
a good woman she had been, and how 
he still missed her. I found she had 
only been dead two years. 

“ I think few fellows had a mother 
like mine,” he said, and I am sure there 
were tears in his eyes. “ You should 
just ask Mrs. Redford about her. She 
and Fenwick thought no end of her. 
She always made so much of my friends, 
somehow it has not seemed like home 
since I lost her. That is why I took the 
* Thatched Hut,’ because ‘ Bank House ’ 
was so dreary to me. You don't know 
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how a fellow feels when he has buried 
his mother, and he has not got a 
creature belonging to him.” 

“ Why don’t you marry ? ” The words 
were actually on the tip of my tongue. 
How thankful I am that I did not utter 
them. Miss Jackson always told me 
that I was too outspoken. I modified 
my sentence. “It is such a pity you 
have no sister.” 

“ Oh, that is what Mrs. Redford often 
says. Isn’t she a jolly little person ? 
I tell Redford sometimes that his wife is 
a trump, and then he looks as proud as 
a peacock. Do you know, Miss Rufa, 
I longed far more for a brother; would 
you believe it, when I was quite a little 
chap I made believe I had a brother, 
and his name was Dick. What a pre¬ 
cious young idiot I must have been, but 
I declare it made me quite happy. I 
used to make up tales of adventure 
when I was in bed, and it was always 
Dick who was the hero. I used to see 
him quite plainly, a big strapping lad, 
with dark curly hair. It was not until 
I went to school that I left off making 
stories about him. Why, you look quite 
interested, Miss Rufa. I thought you 
would have laughed at me. After all, I 
wonder why I told you such nonsense.” 

“ I am very glad you told me. I had 
no idea boys imagined things like that, 
I thought it was only girls. I hope you 
do not consider castle-building silly, 
Mr. Scott, for I often indulge in it, even 
now, but I do not think Joyce does ; she 
is so matter-of-fact, she likes realities, 
she always calls my dreams silly.” 

“ I don’t believe that I should get on 
with your sister half as well as I do with 
you,” he returned seriously. “ We are 
good friends, aren’t we, Miss Rufa?” 
and he looked at me quite anxiously. 

“Oh, yes, I hope so,” and then I 
added a little sadly, “and I have not 
many friends.” 

“ Well, when you want one, you know 
where to find him,” he said, jumping up 
as though he were in a hurry. “ I have 
had an uncommonly good time, I only 
hope I have not tired you.” And then 
I begged him not to disturb Cousin 
Everard, who was fast asleep with his 
newspaper on his knees. 

My room was so fragrant with the 
flowers that night, and I think it must 
have been their scent that made me 
dream so oddly. I thought Joyce and 
I were in a little boat on a lake, rowing 
among great beds of water-lilies. Joyce 
looked prettier than ever, and she was 
chattering and laughing in her old way. 
“ I must gather some more lilies—do 
leave off rowing, Rufa,” I heard her 
say. But the next minute I was in the 
boat alone, and Joyce was struggling 
in the water. 

I tried to scream, but I could not raise 
my voice ; the oars fell out of my hands, 
and the boat drifted farther away. How 
dark it was ! I could see Joyce’s white 
gown floating on the water, that streak of 
gold, tangled with weeds, must be her 
hair. The next instant I saw Mr. Scott 
swimming vigorously towards her. 

“ When you want a friend, you know 
where to find him,” and as he uttered 
these words I woke. 

(To be continued.') 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


MARROW-BONE METAMORPHOSIS. 



Own Paper, place the pieces of bone upright on it, and 
pencil out a stand for each, projecting about an inch all 
round, cut these pieces out with a sharp penknife, take a 
piece of sand-paper and cut two pieces to cover the stauds 
of the small bits of bone (Fig. 4, B and C), these are to 
hold matches which can be struck on the sand-paper. 
Now for some good strong glue, which must be liberally 
applied to the base of each piece of bone to secure it 
firmly to its stand; do not mind the glue oozing, it will be 
painted over, except the sand-paper, be careful not to mess 
that. You will require a tin of enamel, “ royal mail red” 
looks well, but of course you can use any colour you 


‘‘You don’t mean to say those are made from marrow¬ 
bones ? ” “Indeed they are ! ” I replied : so thinking our 
“ girls ” may like the idea, I will just tell them “ how it 
is done.” 

Go to the butcher, go yourself, and buy a marrow-bone, 
i.e., a leg of beef bone (Fig. 1), costing probably 4d.; ask 
him kindly to saw it in pieces for you (as in Fig. 2, A B 
C D) ; that is the reason I say “ go yourself,” because few 
households possess the necessary meat-saw, and few house¬ 
keepers the necessary muscle for such a job. Take your 
parcel of pieces home, and put them all in a saucepan with 
three quarts of cold water, let them boil hard for seven 
hours, skim well, and fill up the water as it boils away; 
strain off the stock into a pan, and from the bones take out 
the four pieces you require (Fig. 3, A B C D), throw the 
rest away. Place your four pieces in a saucepan with three 





F/C. 3. 
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choose; paint them carefully including stands of large 
ones, they are for tapers (Fig. 4, A and D), do about an 
inch down the hollow of each. They will require two 
or three coats of enamel, allowing a day between each 
coat for drying. Fill the small ones with matches of 
any kind that do not “ strike only on the box,” and 
the large ones with 6-inch tapers, which may be bought 
at 3 \d. a box. I may add that it is very little more 
trouble to do two bones while you are about it; one tin 
of enamel is more than sufficient, and there would also 
be an ample quantity of tapers. They are capital things 
for bazaars, and sell readily at 6d. each. 

“Cousin Lil.” 


quarts of cold water, and three ounces of common 
soda, and let them boil quickly for two hours, filling 
up the water as required, take them out and let them 
dry and drain on a dish until next day. 

Now let us turn our attention to the stock ob¬ 
tained from the first boiling, and let me give you a 
simple recipe for gravy soup, which will well repay 
your initial outlay of 4d. for the bone. Put one 
large turnip, two carrots, five small onions, some 
outside pieces of celery, a small bunch of parsley 
and thyme (tied up in muslin), and a little salt, 
into three quarts of cold water, and let them boil 
for about two hours, or until the vegetables are 
tender, taking care to fill up the water as it boils 
away; strain and add it to the stock, with the carrots 
cut into neat strips, boil all up together, add a little 
mushroom ketchup and Worcester sauce, some 
“browning,” a very little arrowroot to thicken it, 
and a glass of sherry, and the result will be such 
that I really do not think mother will mind your 
4d. bone going down in the butcher’s book. 

But to return to our pieces of bone; let them 
dry thoroughly; on a winclow-sill in the sunshine is 
a good place. Take a piece of mill-board, or thick 
card-board, about the size of a page of The Girl’s 
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Always Ready. —“ Stand upon the edge 
of this world,” says Wesley, “ ready to take 
wing, having your feet on earth, your eyes and 
heart in heaven.” 

Small Courtesies. —In all the affairs of 
life, social as well as political, courtesies of a 
small and trivial character are the ones which 
strike deepest to the grateful and appreciative 
heart .—Henry Clay. 


VARIETIES. 

Good, Better, and Best. —To think 
kindly of each other is good ; to speak kindly 
of each other is better ; but to act kindly one 
towards another is best of all. 

No Time for Murmuring. 

When thou hast thanked thy God 
For every blessing sent, 

What time will then remain 
For murmur or lament ? 


Begin at Home. —There are people who 
never do much for the Lord, because the way 
does not open for them to go a thousand miles 
away from home to begin work. 

Little Sins. 

You may think a sin is harmless 
When diminutive in size, 

But it’s big enough to rob you 
Of a mansion in the skies. 
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PART II. 

N engaging rooms you 
must remember that 
when you are tolcl 
a price per week 
you would do well 
to inquire precisely 
what that sum covers. 

Many a one who 
does not do that is 
filled with astonish¬ 
ment when the first 
week’s bill is handed in to find many items 
charged, which they fancied were included in 
the sum named. Some of these are as 
follows— 

Boot-cleaning, attendance, kitchen-fire, light 
in sitting- and bed-room, hall gas, washing of 
table-linen, bed-linen, blinds, curtains, etc. ; 
cruet (meaning salt, pepper), etc. 

Now if you are bent on not spending more 
than is really necessary, you will find it far 
better to arrange with the landlady for one 
fixed sum, to include all the above items. 

As for fire in your sitting-room, that is also 
usually best paid for at so much per week— 
not so much a scuttle. 

In making your bargain remember that your 
plans and needs must be taken into con¬ 
sideration. If, for example, you are out all 
day and your fire can be kept in with a 
block, you should pay less than if you were 
likely to be in part, if not most of the day, and 
desiring a cheerful fire to sit by. 

If you wish for late dinners, you will 
nearly always be asked more rent; and in 
engaging rooms you should always state 
if you dine early or late. The former, be it 
known, suits nine landladies out of ten, and 
though you may not like it so well, you may 
be obliged to yield for the sake of economy. 
If, however, you have little money and so 
cannot afford to indulge your whims, yet you 
can make your supper really your chief meal, 
if you can put up with cold things accompanied 
by a cup of hot cocoa or something of the 
kind, always possible with the busiest of 
landladies. Another matter which affects the 
fire, etc., and consequently your payments, 
is your bath. 

I hope, by the way, that you take one, not 
occasionally, or weekly, but daily. 

It is a necessity and luxury too, for all 
lovers of their tub would, I think, agree with 
me in considering it the latter, and also say 
that they would sooner economise in some 
other respect and have that which tends to 
health and beauty. Yes, beauty! For to be 
in health means to look nice, and a skin kept 
in a good state by frequent cleansing looks 
better than the skin to which many cosmetics 
and lotions are applied. 

But if you take a bath you had better state 
the fact to the landlady, ascertaining precisely 
if there is a bath-room in the house, and when 
you can use it, and if not when you can have 
water in your own room. 

If you want hot water you must be prepared 
to hear that you must pay for it accordingly, 
as sometimes your requirements in that respect 
means that fire has to be kept up for that 
purpose, when otherwise it would be allowed 
to go out, and besides that, the landlady 
accustomed to people who do not conjugate 
the verb “ to bathe ”—and they are many— 
may think your request peculiar, and hesitate 
about the trouble it causes to her or her 
servants. Servant, I may say, for in small 
lodgings of low rent, more than one domestic is 
rarely kept. 
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However, if you take my advice, you will 
look upon your tub as a necessity, and deny 
yourself a new dress, or some small luxury 
so as to be able to pay for it, and also to 
give the servant an extra tip for whatever 
trouble it causes her in bringing up and 
taking away water. 

As to the latter, you do not need such a 
very great deal ; and if you are wise you will 
provide yourself with a travelling bath large 
enough for comfort and yet not so big that 
the can of hot water is lost in it. 

These baths can be had very inexpensively 
when the cost is contrasted with the comfort 
they provide, and for travelling-purposes they 
serve instead of a trunk. If, by the way, you 
take your travelling-bath when away for your 
holiday abroad, and wish very often to use it 
when you are staying only one night in a 
lace, you will find it more convenient if you 
ave your arrangements such that the bath 
need not be fully unpacked. You can have 
a linen bag to fit the bath closely and drawn 
together over its contents with a running 
string ; this can be packed and lifted out in toto , 
when you want the use of the bath, and 
replaced when the latter is done with. 

I have known of people who had a wicker- 
basket made to fit the inside of the bath, and 
that when packed was lifted out and replaced 
when the bath was not wanted. 

If your occupation is such as to require quiet, 
you must inquire in taking your rooms what 
noises there are ; musical instruments—babies 
are the chief disturbers of peace. If you are 
delicate and not a good sleeper, inquire what 
noise there is at night. I write feelingly on 
this subject, as I have known what it was to 
be kept awake through most of the night with 
professional musicians singing and playing, or 
else noise caused by the members of the 
household coining in late and being quite re¬ 
gardless of the amount of noise made. 

If you live in lodgings for any length of 
time, you can beautify even the ugliest rooms 
and the dingiest furniture if you have a little 
taste, and you can very considerably add to 
your own comfort by the purchase of some 
articles which are not at all expensive. Be¬ 
fore however you do this, you must count the 
cost in this respect. Unless you make special 
agreement to the contrary, you can leave or 
be requested to do so at one week’s notice, 
and so your tenure of lodgings is in conse¬ 
quence very uncertain. Very often you do 
not discover many disagreeable things that 
you cannot put up with until you are in the 
rooms, and you are obliged, because of them, 
to leave. On the other hand, you may find 
yourself perfectly comfortable, and like your 
quarters, but meanwhile your landlady, for 
reasons of her own, may suddenly give you 
notice. Though you may like her and her 
ways, she may not like you ; she may have 
found some one to give her more rent, or she 
may have old lodgers returning to her, or some 
reason or other may decide her to turn you 
out. So that, as you may have to move often, 
if you accumulate the things which add to the 
look and comfort of your rooms, you must be 
prepared for the trouble, which it undeniably 
is, of packing and moving about with the 
extra luggage they entail. 

If however you like beauty and comfort, 
and do not mind the trouble involved in extra 
possessions to take about with you, I can 
suggest a few things. I advise you as far as 
is possible to pack them together, and to only 
open the box when you know you are fairly 
likely to remain in the rooms. 

Pretty cushions about a room are very 



ornamental as well as useful. These are 
better made of down, for though it is more 
expensive, it takes much less room in packing, 
and that is a consideration. A coloured 
couvre-pied thrown over an old sofa is nice, 
and also is comfortable when you lie down 
for a rest. This you can make yourself very 
easily with some cheap art serge roughly em¬ 
broidered in crewels, or if you are not fond 
of needlework, you can buy what answers the 
purpose at a very small cost. 

If you have friends to tea often, you may 
like to have your tea nice, and you may groan 
over the cups, etc., sent up by your landlady. 
Now you can get a few things for tea at a 
small cost, and if you have a Japanese tray 
and some of your own tea-spoons, all the 
better. I should advise your washing up your 
things yourself; your spoons at least, and thus 
ensuring their being taken care of. These 
with some worked tea-cloths will pack easily 
and be found very useful indeed, and with 
your spirit-lamp and a box of biscuits you can 
be, if you desire it, quite independent. 

A good lamp is often not found in lodgings. 
If you have one, you had better keep it in 
order yourself, and for this purpose you had 
better provide yourself with a pair of house¬ 
maid’s gloves as •well as lamp-scissors, rags to 
wipe glasses, etc., with, and a brush for the 
chimney-glass. These said gloves you will 
often find very useful when you want to do 
something that would soil your hands. For 
example if your fire is going out and you want 
to renew it, you can often save the servant by 
doing it quickly yourself. It is well to keep a 
few bits of firewood in your cupboard so as to 
be able to kindle the fire soon, and a small 
pair of bellows are often most useful in helping 
you to get up a blaze. 

If you like to boil your own eggs and make 
your own cocoa yourself, you can keep a small 
saucepan in your cupboard. A very nice way 
of doing eggs is in the little fire-proof crockery 
pipkins, which can be purchased now in most 
large shops for a few pence. You can get one 
just for one egg, and as a variation from a 
boiled egg, you will find it veiy nice. You 
place a piece of butter the size of a walnut in 
the little pan, with a good pinch of salt. 
When the butter has nearly melted—for the 
pan goes on the fire—break the egg into it 
and stir it round until it is consistent. It is 
eaten out of the pan itself and the egg thus 
cooked has a very nice flavour. If you get a 
larger pan, you can make yourself a very nice 
dish with more eggs, and if you add a little 
milk it is often a great improvement. One 
very great drawback to having your meals in 
your sitting-room, is the inevitable odour 
which seems to remain afterwards. It is 
always well to open the windows after a meal, 
and let the room be thoroughly aired. A 
spray atomiser is a nice thing to have, as if 
you spray a little eau-de-Cologne or any 
favourite perfume about the room, it will 
freshen it—after—please note this—after you 
have let the smell of viands, etc., out. For per¬ 
fumes should not be used to cover a smell. In 
winter, fire, which purifies the air, removes 
odours very efficiently. 

Photographs about a room are very nice 
and so are any little knick-knacks of your own 
which serve to give your rooms a home-like 
appearance. Where to place these things is 
often a difficulty, for in many lodgings every 
table and bracket and corner is crowded with 
gimcracks of every sort belonging to the land¬ 
lady, and these are as a rule in horrible taste. 
It is far better to get them out of the way 
altogether, and this can be done without 
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hurting the feelings of the possessor if with 
tact you ask for their removal on the score of 
wanting more room. A mantel-mat on the 
chimney-piece will set off your own things, 
and this can be made of plush or velvet in a 
colour that will go with most things. 

If you like to provide yourself with an 
Oxford chair, you will often be glad of it, and 
if not a folding deck-chair is often useful. 
If you wish, you can make the latter look very 
pretty by covering the whole length of the 
canvas with any material you like, embroi¬ 
dered roughly in a bold pattern. The deck¬ 
chair I use has an appendage fastened with 
a couple of screws, which turns it into a 
lounge, not by any means a bad substitute 
for a sofa. 

A folding screen is very handy. I got a 
cheap one slightly damaged at a sale. It 
was covered only with very ugly Japanese 
paper, and I re-covered it with coloured 
sateen which cost, I think, fourpence-three- 
farthings a yard. How useful it is I am con¬ 
tinually discovering. It shuts out draughts 
and is ornamental as well, for on it are hung 
photographs and pictures. 

Now as to the relations between yourself 
and the landlady, there is need for care and tact. 

I will start with saying that the landlady we 


hear of so often in plays and read of in novels, 
who fleeces her lodgers, and has a permanent 
cat in her establishment which eats all the 
ends, however small or large they may be, is 
not always found in real life. Of course she 
exists, and in some lodgings the lodgers are 
cheated, and the landlady and family live off 
them in some way or other. But there are 
very many other lodgings where nothing of the 
kind ever goes on, and it is to these I trust 
you may be guided should you require them. 
Remember this however. If you are paying 
only a comparatively small sum for what may 
be classed as poor lodgings, do not expect 
that you can have the attendance, comforts, 
etc., to which you would have a right if you 
were in first-class rooms, paying proportion¬ 
ately. It is often most ludicrous to see how 
some people exact attendance and attention 
from a little overworked London slavey, which 
by rights they could hardly expect where a 
staff of efficient servants was kept. Be con¬ 
siderate. If you are one of several sets of 
lodgers and the domestics are few in number, 
then do not ring your bell on every small 
pretext, and drag the servants up and down 
to attend to you. Learn to wait upon your¬ 
self, and if you cannot pay much to expect but 
little waiting upon. An occasional tip to the 


servant goes a long way, and it is well to give 
it now and then. 

To have a latch-key saves trouble, and the 
landlady will generally give you one. If your 
lot is to live in lodgings you will, as I have said 
before, find drawbacks and advantages. If you 
are good-humoured and contented, you will 
make the best of things where you cannot 
improve them, and you will learn to put up 
with many minor trials, all of which are in 
themselves part of the discipline of life. 
And remember ever, that it is all part of your 
life, and that the way in which you live, the 
example you set, your words, your ways, tend 
ever and always one way or another. By 
your impatience, ill-temper, exacting ways, and 
want of charity you may do much harm, even 
in the narrow circle of a life like this, and if 
you are true, just, gentle and good your in¬ 
fluence will tell, and those with whom you 
have to deal will know for a certainty that you 
are living the higher life and being governed by 
high principles. Principles which make you 
considerate and thoughtful and careful for 
others as well as yourself. And in a house 
where many people live, all their homes under 
the one roof, consideration the one for the 
other is one of the Christian virtues which 
most tells in its effect all round. 



A DREAM’S FULFILMENT. 

By Mrs. L. B. WALFORD. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Vera lay in bed and sighed. She was 
better now, almost well; well in everything 
save ability to move without the aid of either 
stick or some supporting arm. But alas ! her 
three weeks’ holiday was over, and now what 
was to be done ? The sigh brought a big, 
brown, motherly face to the bedside. 

“ Well, my dear, what ails ye now ? ” 

“Nothing ought to ail me,” said Vera, 
smiling back. “You have been so kind, so 
wonderfully kind, and I feel as if I never could 
thank you enough, or love you enough. As 
soon as the pain would let me I began at once 
to be happy with you; and though it was 
hard to give up, you know,” nodding, “ still I 
really did not feel, I did not seem to mind till 
—to-day.” Her lip quivered, and she broke 
down with the word. 

The Misses Claybury, aunt and niece, had 
departed that morning, unable to prolong 
their stay, and forced to the conclusion that it 
was equally impossible for poor Vera to go 
with them. They had promised that they 
would themselves convey to Vera’s relations 
full intelligence of her state ; and if desirable, 
one would accompany George to report it to 
her employers at the telegraph office. It was 
to be hoped that under the circumstances her 
place might be kept open, and her brother-in- 
law had himself volunteered a line of assurance 
on the subject of expenses. 

Everyone had done what they could, and 
it was with a guilty sense of repining against a 
fate whose cruelty had been so tenderly 


mitigated in all respects, that the poor invalid 
yet sighed again. “ My lost dream ! ” that 
was the burden of her heart. 

Sometimes it seemed to her as if this check 
upon the very outset of its fulfilment must 
have been sent as a punishment for her too 
fixed determination to carry it out in the teeth 
of every obstacle. It had been too much to 
her—swallowed up every other thought— 
excluded every other sympathy. 

Vera was a pious-minded girl, with perhaps 
a tinge of morbid introspection in her nature. 
She recognised the hand of Providence in her 
present trial, and she bowed her head in 
submission even while her tears flowed beneath 
the chastening rod ; but she had something yet 
to learn in life. She thought she was being 
taught a lesson—she did not yet comprehend 
that an all-merciful Father has many ways of 
teaching His children. . . . 

“ But I do think, Hector, my man, that 
she’s the bonniest, and the sweetest bit thing 
that has come to this house for many a day.” 
Mrs. Macfarlane, who was not much of a 
writer, had never informed her son, the 
stalwart young owner of Invermark Farm, of 
the accident which had brought her a visitor 
during his absence ; wisely considering that he 
would pay but little heed to it whilst away on 
a round of business, and that it was time 
enough to spring the news upon him when he 
would be disposed to give it its due importance. 
“ ITector, all the fun I’ve had out of it, you 
wouldn’t believe,” proceeded the good old 
dame, with twinkling eyes. “ She tells me 
such tales of London and its doings—but all 


the time it’s, ‘ Oh, I love the country ! I long 
for the country ! I’m just daft to live in the 
country.’ Just daft’s my word, for she talks 
the prettiest English. And as for reading— 
you’ve brought some books wYtb yon, have 
you ? Aye, I thought you would. I told 
Vera so.” 

“Vera? Is that her name?” At the 
moment Vera was heard calling from above. 
She had fancied the man’s voice below meant 
that Dr. Makellar had arrived to carry her, 
as he had promised to do, outside into the little 
garden. The day was lovely ; the sun warm, 
yet modulated in its rays ; and she was eager 
for the treat. Was it the doctor who had 
come ? 

“ Not exactly the doctor, it’s—ahem ! a 
younger man.” Good Mrs. Macfarlane 
coughed and hesitated. “He’ll carry ye 
better than the doctor would. He’s that 
big and strong, and I’ll tell him to be 
careful.” 

“Oh, then, tell him I’m ready.” (‘The 
doctor’s assistant,’ concluded the patient to 
herself.) And her mind being full of the 
change so important to an invalid, she neither 
raised any objection, nor felt any reluctance to 
accept the substitute provided. She was now 
able to move to an upright position, and was 
fully dressed; indeed, by the help of a 
shepherd’s crook, and laying hold of different 
articles of furniture with the other hand, she 
could move about her own small chamber. 
Beyond that, however, she could not venture. 

“Hector!” called Mrs. Macfarlane from 
the landing. “ Hector ”—on hearing his 
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response—“ Miss Vera is ready now, and 
-” but why enter into all what followed ? 

“ She pretended you were the doctor,” said 
Vera presently, having got over her shame¬ 
facedness on finding that her new companion 
lingered awhile on the little lawn where he 
had placed her. “ Directly your mother called 
‘ Hector,’ of course I knew at once, but by that 
time it was too late.” 

“ I am glad it was too late,” said Hector, 
quietly. He was a simple yeoman, unac¬ 
customed to society, plain of speech and 
manner, but no fine gentleman could have 
phrased a delicate compliment in more courtly 
fashion. 

And somehow Vera found that though Mr. 
Hector Macfarlane made no pretensions to 
being a smart talker, up in all the tittle-tattle 
of the day—and though he did not appear to 
frequent scenes of amusement, nor seek to 
produce for her benefit those choice pieces of 
information with which her brother-in-law’s 
friends were wont to regale Minnie and her¬ 
self, under the impression that they were 
appreciated by women, yet that his conver¬ 
sation not only suited her better than theirs 
did, but suited her very well indeed. They 
talked of books; and she was surprised to 
find that this sunburnt, country-looking fellow 
was a reader like herself; also that he took 
delight in his flower-garden, and poultry-yard, 
as well as in his “ byre ” and farm-stables. 
Presently he asked her shyly if she cared 
anything for pictures ? And on being replied 
to in the affirmative, vanished within doors, 
and reappeared after a brief absence, bearing 
two fine etchings, just purchased to adorn the 
little sitting-room into which Vera had not, so 
far, been inducted. 

“ The room is not just as I should like it to 
be,” said Hector, modestly, “ but I have done 
what I could ; and I do like to have something 
worth looking at on the walls. I fancied I 
could look at these every day of the year,” he 
added, with the kindling eye of a true lover of 
art, as he placed a masterpiece after Leader in 
a favourable position for Vera to see, and then 
hastened to adjust its pair by the same 
hand, so that she could look from one to 
the other. Two better specimens could not 
have been selected. Vera applauded with 
warmth, and the young man was obviously 
gratified. 

“ My mother does not care about such 
things,” he observed, apologetically, “ and I 
don’t like to worry her with too many 
changes ; but now and then I pick up a book, 
or a picture ; and since I’ve got to doing it 
more, she has got to mind it less. I do what 
I can, Miss Vera.” 

“Exactly as I used to do at George’s,” said 
Vera to herself. Such a coincidence of taste, 
and such a sympathetic struggle against the 
lack of it in others, seemed to make a new 
bond between her and this shy stranger, who 
was as diffident as herself about revealing 
hidden proclivities. She found herself con¬ 
fessing to him what she had never before let 
fall to anyone but Minnie—and now how 
differently was the confession listened to! 
Minnie had told Vera that she must get over 
her “nonsensical fancies,” and then had fallen 
to chattering about other subjects, as the 
quickest cure for such mental aberration. 

Vera’s new friend drank in eveiy word, only 
interrupting the flow of confidence every now 
and then by an ejaculation of sympathy or 
approval, until by the time the two rose to go 
within doors, all sense of constraint or even of 
novelty had disappeared from their intercourse, 
and the sight of another figure hastening to 
meet them was secretly felt by both to be 
almost an interruption. 

The next day and the next it was the same 
thing over again. A couch was improvised 
for the invalid in the sunny shelter of the 
porch, whence she could gaze her fill over all 


the beautiful landscape which spread itself on 
every side. When it was desirable to shift 
her position, Hector would be sure to be at 
hand to make the new encampment, arrange 
the cushions, and fetch and carry all the 
paraphernalia of invalidism. When the sun 
set, and the dew began to fall, he would 
himself suggest a move within doors, and by 
that time a bright, crackling fire of snapping 
firewood would be shedding its cheerful glow 
over everything within the little sitting-room, 
and Vera, when she had had her supper, would 
be regaled with all the humble stores which her 
host had for years been collecting in prepara¬ 
tion, it would have seemed, for such an hour. 
He had not only books and prints, he had 
many a curious and quaint article of virtu. 
He was a collector of various kinds ; nay, here 
and there he would point with modest pride 
to some possession which had come down to 
him through several generations of forefathers, 
and was valued accordingly. Vera would be 
so absorbed in it all, and Hector so happy in 
his task as showman, that Hector’s mother 
would steal away to direct her little maid 
upstairs, and to attend to divers domestic 
matters, her heart on fire with prophetic exulta¬ 
tion. Had she not said her son would be ill 
to please ? And that a wife for him would 
need to differ from the usual lassies who 
thought of nothing but their dress and their 
pleasuring ? 

Then there was a change in the programme 
and a new step forward. Invermark Farm 
was within half a mile of the small pier at 
which it will be remembered Vera’s accident 
took place. Her host now suggested that she 
should be driven thither in one of his large 
hay-carts, where she could recline at ease on a 
bed of hay as soft as eider down, and that 
once there, it would be easy to hobble on to 
the boat. 

Vera’s eyes sparkled at the words. To sail 
up and down Loch Lomond, to enjoy once 
more the change of air and scene, and that 
without fear of fatigue, and without being 
dependent on the aid of others! Such a 
prospect seemed too good to be true. She 
was quite prepared to “go by herself.” She 
“could not expect ”—the speaker emphasised 
the phrase—she “ could not expect any busy 
person to give up his or her . time on her 
account.” 

But need we tell our astute readers that one 
person’s time was not too precious ? 

And perhaps the day given up to this first 
excursion was the very happiest in Vera 
Harwood’s life. Had she been told that her 
former sensations on beholding the same lovely 
scenes for the first time were capable of being 
enhanced, she would, I doubt not, have 
laughed the idea to scorn. But, all the same, 
it is a fact—an ascertained fact—as those 
experienced in such matters will allow, that 
the pleasure afforded by the very finest scenery 
in the world, may be increased even with 
persons of the most fastidious taste, by 
beholding it in conjunction with certain other 
eyes, under certain other conditions. 

When Vera went to sleep that night, she 
smiled to herself as once more there rose to 
her lips the phrase, “ My lost dream ! ” and 
she held in her hand a piece of white heather 
which had been brought down from a height 
just above Invermark Farm. Someone had 
said she should climb to that rocky summit yet 
—should view the length and breadth of the 
land from the high peak of the mighty “ Ben ” 
himself yet! Someone had quietly put aside 
all murmured forbodings of being far from the 
enchanted ground long ere there could be any 
hope of accomplishing either feat! And when 
the next day, Vera, having strung herself up to 
the point, ventured upon the timid suggestion 
that she should now be making arrangements 
for the journey south, finding how easily it 
could be accomplished, such a blank shadow 
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fell upon the motherly features to which she 
addressed herself, and she had such conscious¬ 
ness of a silence which meant more than 
words, and a pair of averted eyes from which 
her own had even beforehand been carefully 
withdrawn, that in the faltering and stammer¬ 
ing of her incoherent attempts to explain and 
define, more escaped than the poor girl had any 
idea of. 

When Hector looked round from feeding 
the collie at his feet, however, he was no 
longer bashful. His swarthy cheek had 
flushed. His blue eyes shone. 

“ Do they want you in the south ? ” he 
said, and rose, and came and stood over Vera’s 
chair. Mrs. Macfarlane slipped from the room. 
Vera was a prisoner. 

“ Do they want you ? ” repeated the young 
man. “It’s likely they do. They can’t help 
it. Well, then, I’ll alter my question. Do 
you want them ? Do you feel the need of 
them ? Would you prefer to go to them, or 
to—remain with us ? ” There was no answer; 
perhaps he hardly expected any. 

“The sky is blue to-day,” said he, bending 
closer ; “ the water lies still and calm, and the 
woods have scarcely begun to change their 
colour. You admire Loch Lomond now. 
You think this is a bonnie part to live in, and 
you like it better than great cities with their 
noise and smoke. But by-and-by, when the 
autumn winds get up, and the loch down 
there is stormy and wild, and only the folk 
whose homes are here are to be seen about 
the place ? What would you say to Inver¬ 
mark then ? You would call it dull, lonesome. 
You would sigh for the shops and streets, you 
would weary for company, and wonder how 
anyone could ever be content to pass the 
winter nights within the four walls of this 
little room—snug enough with the roar of the 
fire, and peaceful enough for those who have 
been out all day tramping in wind and rain— 
but to one accustomed to gay places of 
amusement-” 

“ I never go to them,” she burst impetu¬ 
ously forth, unconscious of the trap so artfully 
set. “You asked me about city life, and I 
told you as well as I could. I told you what 
others did, and how they felt. But had you 
inquired about me ? ” 

“ And yet it was about you only that I 
wanted to know.” Something in his look 
checked the answer on her lips, and it was no 
use trying to escape, for she was still depend¬ 
ent on the arm which lay across the back of 
the chair whereon she sat. 

“ My mother told me what a dreadful thing 
you thought it to be stranded here the very 
day after your holiday had begun. Do you 
still think it dreadful ? ” Then the speaker 
took Vera’s thin white hand in his strong 
clasp, “ Because,” he murmured, “ I think the 
brightest day that ever came to this old house 
was that which brought you here—if—if for 
my sake you will stay, and never seek to leave 
it again ? ” 

* * * * 

“ Indeed we can’t think it was anything 
else than providence,” ejaculated little Mrs. 
Summers with an air of solemn elation, when 
giving out the news of her sister’s engagement. 
“ George and I both think so. At first, I 
must own, we did feel poor Vera’s accident 
was rather like a judgment upon her for being 
so wild to get away from us all, and so 
obstinate about it. And I know she thought 
so herself, poor girl, from some things she 
said in her letters. But now she writes so 
sweetly. She says, ‘ God has been so good ’ to 
her ; for she has not only found the very man 
who is all she can love and respect, but the 
very home she has pined for since she was a 
child. Now don’t you think we might almost 
say it was a providence ? ” 

[the end.] 
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GIRLS’ ATTIRE : THE NEWEST AND BEST. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


One of the great features of this year’s dress 
consists of the extremely pretty dust-cloaks, 
that, after an eclipse of some years, have 
returned to fashion, and now have a more 
useful and solid form than any of their prede¬ 


cessors could boast. One which I admired 
greatly was made of grey alpaca, trimmed with 
a black French lace. The cape was very full, 
and edged with a close pleating of lace, while 
a very full collar-like cape, accordion-kilted, 


fell over it. The skirt was cut like a “ princess 
gown,” and was trimmed round the edge with 
the black lace. Some of the prettiest of these 
cloaks are made of Tussore silk; but alpaca 
seems the greater favourite. For travelling 
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they appear specially well suited, as they are 
both light and warm; and they are becoming 
in wear, and far from ugly. AH these were 
the faults of the former class of “ dust cloaks ” 
which used to fly out, inflated in a balloon-like 
style in a wind; and failed to shelter one from 
chill, or even from dust. 

I must devote a few lines to the bicycle. 
Now that fashion has adopted it, and made it 
“ smart,” I have no doubt it will take its place 
amongst the pastimes of Englishwomen of all 
ages. From our princesses downwards its use 
is gradually spreading, and even men of the 
best position are advocating it as a safe and 
excellent exercise; and no little discussion is 
always excited as to the suitable and most- 
becoming style of its distinctive dress. In 
Battersea Park, until the recent order opened 
Hyde Park to cyclists before io a.m., 
numbers of our best known women amongst 
the nobility and gentry might be seen 
practising, at such an early hour that they 
might naturally have been supposed to be in 
bed. All ages, up to seventy, are said to be 
represented; and I certainly know of many 
women of sixty who rejoice in the cycle as a 
new interest and happiness in life. The same 
seems to be the case in France and America ; 
where the ladies are even in advance of ours, 
in their ideas of costume, and of how its form 
should be adapted for the exercise. In both 
these countries a modified Turkish trouser, 
very full, with a high gaiter, seems to be 
liked; while here, a short well-fitting cloth 
skirt to the ankle is more liked than the 
divided skirt which has been so much re¬ 
commended. But there is no need of having 
anything you do not admire ; because most 
of the tailors now make bicycle costumes, 
and will manufacture any style you may 
prefer. I think the well-fitting skirt is the 
nicest-looking, for my part. Sir Benjamin 
Richardsoh is one of the great recommenders 
of bicycling for women, but he advises them 
not to over-tire themselves at it, and never, 
in fact, to ride to the point of fatigue, and 
never to go out immediately after eating, nor 
before a meal, when hungry. Lessons should 
be taken on the riding and management of 
the cycle, and on all hands it is advised that 
women should adopt and retain a perfectly 
upright position while riding; sitting straight 
and erect, and avoiding eveiy semblance of 
that painful and hideous crouch over the 
handle-bar, which is so ugly and objection¬ 
able in the bicycle riding of most men, and 
which some women, alas, have copied. 

And now having finished my usual notice 
(when it is requisite) of the hygienic, or the 
healthful side of women’s dress, I must finish 
with a mention of the fashionable clothing 
of the day. The newest capes that one sees 
at the present moment have very full ruches, 
or trimmings round their edges, and a great 
admixture of black and white is in high 
favour. Lace and chiffon are, of course, 
more used in the hot weather ; but in order 
to save the veiy full sleeves of the present 
day from crushing, and damage, a new form 
of cape has been invented, which has merely 
a front and a back, which hang in fluted 
folds from a deep collar; while the arms are 
left free; so that the sleeves of the gown 
may appear. There are loops of ribbon¬ 
trimming, which fall over the shoulder, so as 
to ornament the top of the arm ; and under 
the arm there are straps of elastic, which 
hold the lower part of the cape together. 
Very large hoods ornament some of the new 
capes, and a veiy pretty style has recently 
been introduced from France, of covering 
brightly-hued satins with a patterned lace : 
and edging the cape thus made with ruching 
of the same colour. One of the capes which 
we illustrate this month is of cloth, with 
strappings of a paler shade of the same, the 
other is of black satin, jet, and white lace. 


The second of our two figure-sketches, 
shows one of the capes, or collars, now so 
universally worn, made in muslin, satin, or 
lace, and edged with frillings of muslin, or 
altogether made of chiffon. They generally 
have cuffs to match, and they are expensive 
to buy. Some of my readers may like to 
make one for themselves, which, if they be 
not workers, they could easily manage, in any 
material whatever. The serge gown, as 
sketched, is one of the most fashionable styles 
of the day. The bodice is double-breasted, 
the buttons coming to a point in the front at 
the waist. The top of the bodice, or under¬ 
waist is of white satin covered with black 
lace; and there are straight revers , and cuffs 
to match. The material may be a summer 
serge, or an alpaca, as preferred, both are 
suitable and stylish. The ruche is of pinked- 
out silk, or silk frayed at the edges, or may 
be of lace to match that on the gown. 

The illustration of a “client- silk” bodice 
with a corselet of black satin, and a skirt of 
the same, shows one of the most charming 
ideas of the season. Nothing so pretty as 
these new silks has appeared for many years. 
The chtnt is shot, or is merely glad. Deli¬ 


cately-hued glaces with shot effects are in 
great demand for dresses; and the most 
popular have a hair-line of black through 
them, repeated at close intervals. For the 
first time for some years we are wearing 
whole dresses of glad silks, and black silks 
are much seen as well, generally trimmed 
with steel or jet. Dull corded-silks seem, 
however, to be the fashion in black, instead 
of glacf. 

The articles selected for the month’s paper- 
pattern, are the new collar, and two sleeves; 
the one a “ bishop’s,” and the other, one of 
the new French sleeves, the under part being 
a plain coat under-sleeve; these are con¬ 
sidered to- set better than the old method, 
with the puff all round. 

As the object aimed at is use, not fashion, 
“ The Lady Dressmaker ” selects such patterns 
as are likely to be of constant use in making, 
and remaking at home ; and is careful to give 
new hygienic patterns for children as well as 
adults, so that the readers of The Girl’s 
Own Paper may be aware of the best 
methods of dressing themselves. The follow¬ 
ing in hygienic underclothing have already 
been given, and the patterns may still be had. 


TWO CAPES 
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CHENE SILK BLOUSE BODICE. 


Nightgown, drawers, and Senorita under- 
Dodice, flannelette princess for wearing over 
nightgown, combination (drawers and che¬ 
mise), princess petticoat (under-bodice and 
petticoat), gored princess chemise, divided 
skirt, pyjama or night-dress combination, 
American emancipation suit and bodice in¬ 
stead of stays, men’s pyjamas, walking gaiter, 
dress drawers (made of the dress material, for 
winter use), dressing jacket, dressing gown, 
Canadian blanket-coat or dressing gown. 


Children .—Little Lord Fauntleroy suit, child’s 
combination, pinafores, overall dress. Man¬ 
tles.—OV\ ladies’ mantle, Irish wrap or shawl 
cloak, mantle of three-quarter length, cloak 
with yoke. Blouses .—Norfolk blouse with 
pleats, sailor blouse and collar, yoked blouse. 
Jackets and Bodices .—Plain dress bodice for 
either cotton or woollen material, corselet 
bodice with full sleeves and yoke, Breton 
jacket and waistcoat, Senorita jacket, seam¬ 
less bodice, bodice fastened under the arm, 


COLLAR OF LACE AND MUSLIN. 

(Paper patterns.) 

long basqued jacket, bathing dress, gymnastic 
suit, tea gown, chemlette combination for 
ordinary underwear, princess robe, under petti¬ 
coat, bodice with new back, Russian blouse, 
Empire gown with princess under-dress, double 
skirt, cross-over blouse, flounced skirt, winter 
or summer knicker-bockers, bib-front, and 
waistcoat, golf cape, Norfolk blouse with puffed 
sleeves, cape with three tiers, jacket-bodice for 
spring, godet skirt, blouse with three pleats, 
American legettes. Dutch and Normandy 
bonnets and caps. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., 
thirty-six inches round the chest, with no turn¬ 
ings allowed, and only one size is prepaied 
for sale. They may be had of “ The Lady 
Dressmaker,” care of Mr. AY. Isacke, 211, 
Edgware Road, W., price is. each ; if tacked 
in place, 6d. extra. The addresses should be 
fully given. Postal notes should be crossed. 
Patterns already issued may always be obtained, 
and when once sent out cannot be exchanged. 
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By Mrs. G. LINNJEUS BANKS, Author of “God’s Providence House,” “The Manchester Man,” etc. 


CHAPTER III. 

IN PERIL. 

The persons advancing had not the air 
of tourists. Yet as they drew nearer 
Gerald observed that the man had a 
town-bred cut, of a fast and reckless type, 
whilst his companion, erect and slender, 
and dressed in a plain blue serge, had 
the pose and aspect of an undoubted 
lady. 

It appeared as if the man, much the 


younger of the twain, was preferring 
some request, if not making some de¬ 
mand which the lady coldly but peremp¬ 
torily negatived, the voice of the former 
rising in its urgency. 

They were not coming towards the 
boulder, but without looking that way, 
traversed the path alongside the bound¬ 
ary-wall, then passed together through 
the gateless gateway, and without ob¬ 
serving Gerald Robinson, who was 
partially hidden by the moss-grown 


stone, kept on their way along a narrow 
beaten track over a fold of rock (or 
rather, a rock-bridge over a yawning 
chasm) which dipped, then turned and 
rose again until it met the mountain at 
an angle, whence the path became a 
mere ledge skirting the bare mountain 
side, and overhanging a sheer precipice. 

It was a common mountain road, cut 
in remote times for the use of miners. 
A mule or a packhorse might traverse it 
in safety, but if three persons walked 


























abreast, the third would need a steady 
head and foot. 

Something aggressive in the manner 
of the man, who appeared to be follow¬ 
ing the lady much against her will, ex¬ 
cited Gerald’s interest. He left ladder 
and boulder behind so as to hasten in 
the same direction. 

# They were several yards in advance of 
him, the lady stepping on quickly, as if 
to outwalk her annoyance and her un¬ 
welcome attendant. But the man stuck 
close, and as Gerald observed, kept her 
on the outer and unguarded side. 

As they were turning the abrupt 
corner of the mountain, and passing out 
of sight, he heard the man vociferate 
angrily— 

“ I tell you I must have the money by 
fair means or foul ; and if you refuse 
to help me in this strait, I’ll take a 
step shall make it mine, every penny! ” 
A threatening gesture gave emphasis 
to his words. 

If she answered, they were out of sight, 
and no words reached Gerald’s ear. 
But instinctively he felt she was in peril 
and quickened his pace. A smothered 
scream rose in the air as he too rounded 
the corner. 

He was barely in time. 

Not five yards away the fellow had the 
defenceless woman in his grasp, and 
strove to force her backwards over the 
dizzy ledge. 

“You ruffian ! ” shouted Gerald, dart¬ 
ing forward at a run. 

The unexpected voice caused the man 
to start. 

In that moment’s pause Gerald’s 
strong right arm had caught the slender 
form bent back and swaying so perilously 
near to the brink, whilst he brought the 
aggressor down with a left-handed blow 
at his lower limbs from his stout ash 
stick. 

“Lie there, you scoundrel, and be 
thankful I have saved you from the 
gallows,” he cried, still supporting the 
rescued woman, who trembled from head 
to foot; “I suppose you imagined your¬ 
self unobserved, and thought murder 
might pass for accident, if you cleared 
off.” 

The man lay there scowling, and mut¬ 
tering curses on both under his black 
moustache, but, as if cowed, made no 
attempt to rise or to reply. 

The lady trembled, called Gerald her 
“ preserver,’’ but would not hear of her 
assailant being put under arrest and 
brought to justice, as he proposed. 

“You are too sensitive, madam. In 
another moment you might have been 
lying dead under that precipice, had I 
not chanced to hear the ruffian’s loud- 
voiced threats. Such scoundrels are 
only safe under lock and key.” 

“ Yes, yes, no doubt. But—a—but— 
a—he is my dead sister’s son. How 
could I see him in the dock, and charge 
him with-” 

She burst into tears, and shook like 
an aspen with her emotion. 

“ Well, madam,” assented Gerald, 
shrugging his shoulders, “ there are no 
witnesses but ourselves, and if you are 
forbearing and inclined to pardon such 
an outrage, it is not for me to bring 
the man to justice, richly as he deserves 
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it. I will, however, with your permis¬ 
sion, bear you company until there can 
be no further danger of molestation.” 

“Oh, sir,” she replied, “I shall be 
most grateful. I do feel strangely faint 
and upset. And I am some distance 
from my home.” 

She was fumbling nervously in her 
pocket as she spoke. Her nephew was 
slowly rising to his feet, baffled but 
malignant, if his fierce black eyes 
spoke truth. “ Here,” said she, thrust¬ 
ing a closed bank-note into his hand, the 
hand so recently at her throat, “take 
that, and keep clear of crime. But re¬ 
member, it is the very last you will have 
from me.” 

He clutched it eagerly, without one 
word of thanks or remorse. 

Gerald heard him mutter, “ Is it ? 
We’ll see about that,” as with a limp, 
real or feigned, the thankless brute re¬ 
traced his steps along the rocky shelf 
alone. 

She must have heard him also, for her 
face grew pinched and ghastly, and she 
leaned against the grey mountain-side 
as if too faint to stand. 

Gerald’s pocket-flask was at her ser¬ 
vice on the instant, a service gratefully 
accepted and acknowledged ; but it was 
some little time before she regained 
strength to walk, even with the support 
of his proffered arm. Even then she 
appeared too much shaken for conversa¬ 
tion, and he could not help contrasting 
her slow and languid movements with 
the firm, free and independent port with 
which she had entered the boulder en¬ 
closure, and stepped fearlessly on to¬ 
wards that path of danger. 

More than once he found himself 
thinking he had done wrong to let the 
villain escape, little as he cared to be 
mixed up with such an occurrence, or to 
be put prominently forward in a witness- 
box. 

Doubtless the lady had had a terrible 
shock, mental as well as physical. Ere 
they had gone half a mile farther, walk¬ 
ing at a slow pace, her strength seemed 
to fail utterly. She leaned more heavily 
on his arm, and, with an apology, sank 
on a lichen-covered stone by the rugged 
mountain-path, ashy-pale to her very 
lips. 

Even the cordial in Gerald’s flask 
might have lost its potency, she lingered 
there so long. 

. ( \} f ear I am trespassing on kindness, 
sir, she said, “ and feel ashamed to 
detain you, but I have had a severe 
wrench, and in such an emergency self 
is apt to rise paramount.” 

“ My time is my own, madam ; do 
not make any apology, I beg,” Gerald 
politely answered, not taking in the 
full gist of her words. 

A sudden idea flashed across her 
mind. In some trepidation she gasped 
out, “Perhaps I am taking you out of 
your way, sir. You followed us only on 

a sudden inspiration-” 

He interrupted her. “ Make your 
mind easy, madam. I am on my 
way to the lead-mines, and to Wast- 
water. It is a fortunate chance the 
rain kept me back yesterday.” 

. “ Fortunate for me,” she appended, 
rising to take his arm once more. 
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“ Surely, the opportunity to prevent a 
crime must be equally fortunate to me 
—or to any right-thinking man.” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

There the conversation dropped, and 
they walked on in silence, he wondering 
who the lady could be, alone in so wild 
and desolate a spot. She had not asked 
his name, or vouchsafed her own. 

Appearing to have gathered strength, 
for a short time she stepped out a little 
more freely, serving as a guide over not 
too safe a road, though the bare shelf was 
left behind. The strength was fictitious. 
After another mile or so she began to 
flag, and apologised once more for her 
desire to rest. 

There was no scarcity of convenient 
stones. She was still seated on one 
cushioned with green moss, with Gerald 
standing in perplexity beside her, won¬ 
dering where lay her home, when, greatly 
to his relief, a grimy man with a shaggy 
pony came up behind them. 

The new-comer opened wide his eyes, 
staring from one to the other, and lifting 
both hands and voice in amazement. 

. “ Ma sang ! Miss Whitmore ! It’s 
niver suerly you 1 Whey your feace is 
as white as a dog-daisy. Is owt wransr 
wi’ ye ? ” 

“ The lady has had a narrow escape,” 
began Gerald. 

“I slipped, and shook myself, 
Geordie,” she interposed; “but for this 
gentleman I should have fallen over the 
crag; and now, I am compelled to sit 
and rest.” 

The statement might have been in¬ 
credible, the man looked so dazed. 

“ Ma sang! An ye so strang an leet o’ 
foot! Aw’m fair mazed. It’s a marcy 
I gan to Kessick wi t’ wad,* an gat 
powny. M’appen, master,” to Gerald, 

“ you could gie Miss Whitmore a lift on 
tiv powny, whan I’ve fettled it awmense- 
ful. Shoo mun be gat hoam yan way or 
udder.” To which both she and Gerald 
assented. 

Meanwhile, Geordie in genuine con¬ 
cern, had stripped off his thick, if grimy 
jacket, and contrived a sort of pad* to do 
duty for a saddle, to which Gerald 
contributed his waterproof when he saw 
what the man was after, endeavouring 
to secure the seat with string from a 
pocket shiny with lead, like his face. 

“ Nawe,” said he, with respectful 
decision, “ that’s better nor nowte. 
Cum, Miss Whitmore, I’ll hod t’powny 
while measter theer gies you a lift oop. 
An’ m’appen, measter, you’n hod t’leddy 
on, if shoo cannut hod on hersel. 

I heer! thou’s settled her cannily.” 

“ Do you feel secure, Miss Whit¬ 
more ? ” asked Gerald doubtfully. 

“Can you hod on by yoursel, think 
ye ? ” put in leaden-faced Geordie. 
f ” Yes, yes, thank you,” she replied. 

“ And I do not think I need trouble you 

to hold me, Mr.—a—a-” 

“ Robinson,” the young man said, 
supplying the omission. 

“ Did you say Robinson ? ” she asked, 
as if she had not heard aright. 

“Yes, Gerald Robinson.’’ 

“Weel, m’appen we had best be 
ganging hoam,” thrust in Geordie, 


* Black-lead, or plumbago, as dug from the mine 
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setting the pony in motion. And where- 
ever “ hoam ”might be, Gerald trudged 
by the sure-footed animal’s side, in case 
the lady might feel her seat insecure, or 
grow faint again, as she very soon did, 
requiring all the support he could give. 

Miss Whitmore’s “ hoam ” was appar¬ 
ently a long low cottage, solidly built of 
greystone, behind a protecting spur of 
the mountain which sheltered it from the 
north-east winds, and from observation, 
a thick mantle of ivy, and almost as 
thick a plantation of larch, and pine, and 
mountain ash, forming an additional 
screen against either weather or idle 
curiosity. It was enclosed within a low 
stone wall surrounding a cultivated plot 
of garden ground, and overlooked a 
small picturesque tarn about two hundred 
yards away, above which the house was 
considerably elevated. 

It stood alone, so far as Gerald 
Robinson could observe, as they came 
upon it somewhat unexpectedly, ap¬ 
proaching by a tract perceptible only to 
well-trained eyes. 

It was such a retreat as one weary of 
the world, or one seeking concealment 
from border raiders in unsettled times 
might well have chosen, so great was 
the solitude around. Yet the house was 
pleasantly situated and had a cheerful 
aspect. 

They were greeted by a middle-aged, 
respectable woman, wearing a brown 
stuff dress and a muslin cap, who was 
leaning over the wooden gate, apparently 
on the look - out for someone behind 
time. 

She glanced from one to another as 
they drew nigh, and threw open the gate 
with an exclamation of alarm and 
inquiry. 

“Whey, mistress! whativer’s hap- 
pen’t ? Have you learned yoursel, an’ 
cannut walk ? You leuk as white’s a 
curd ! ” 

Whilst speaking, she pressed forward 
to help Miss Whitmore to alight, but 
was anticipated by the stranger, who not 
only lifted the lady from her uneasy seat, 
but offered his arm to assist her slow 
steps along the slated path to the door. 

“ The woman’s eyes followed them 
with a stare of unmitigated amazement, 
when her mistress said, in a voice not 
too strong— 

“ Do not be alarmed, Watson, I have 
had a shock, and am a little weary. I 
shall be better soon. This gentleman 
remains for luncheon. He has done me 
a signal service ; and but for Geordie’s 
pony, I could scarcely have walked 
home. You will take care that both 
Geordie and the pony are well fed.” 

“ Ma sakes ! Whoiver heered o’ the 
like ! Aye, aye, I’ll tak’ care o’ them, 
nivver fear,” acquiesced Watson, in a 
tone as full of curiosity as of grateful 
hospitality. 

“And, Geordie, 3 r ou will wait for 
orders,” added Miss Whitmore over 
her shoulder, from the entrance hall. 

Mr. Robinson had already been in¬ 
vited to share the hospitality of Miss 
Whitmore—she was of that age known 
as “uncertain”—and he had not only 
been assured that there was no inn 
within easy reach, but that she could 
facilitate his inspection of the black- 
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lead mines, which were jealously 
guarded against strangers. 

Thus it came about that he found 
himself sitting at a well-appointed 
table, having a tete-a-tete luncheon 
with the tall thin spinster, and waited 
upon by a trim maid who had more of 
town than country about her. It was a 
novel position, but to speak sooth, the 
adventure of the morning had excited, 
not interest alone, but some degree of 
curiosity anent the lady, who having 
recovered her self-possession, played 
the hostess with well-bred ease. Yet 
it occurred to him that she now and 
then compressed her lips, and drew her 
brows together, as if to suppress the 
open expression of pain. 

On the first of these occasions, he 
looked across the table and observed, 
“I fear you have had a more severe 
wrench than we imagined. Would you 
not be more at ease if you lay down 
awhile ? ” 

“Presently, presently,” she answered, 

“ I think it possible my spine may have 
had a slight twist; but nothing to speak 
of, I shall no doubt be better shortly.” 
She evidently did not desire to court 
observation. 

A blazing fire shining through a wide 
mullioned window, and through an open 
doorway on the left of the entrance- 
hall had previously revealed a large 
bright kitchen with a stone floor, and 
tables white with much scrubbing. The 
room on the right in which they sat was 
of a composite order. It clearly did 
duty for dining-room, parlour, work-room 
and study. The ceiling was low, and 
crossed with heavy beams ; but what 
was lacking in height, was atoned for 
in length and breadth. The stone- 
mullioned window spread across three 
parts of the front wall, and along it ran 
a cushioned window-seat, sunk in, yet 
so wide as to bear testimony to the 
thickness of the masonry. 

For all this, the impromptu visitor 
had been, as a traveller, prepared, but 
not so for the luxurious elegances of 
modern life, which, like babes on the 
knees of their grand-parents, elbowed 
antique carved oaken furniture, that 
must have been coeval with the building, 
and over which an antiquarian collector 
would have broken the tenth command¬ 
ment. Yet so much taste had gone to 
the general arrangements that the eye 
was not offended by incongruity. There 
was nothing glaring in colour or device. 
No fantastic eruption of Japanese fans 
upon the panelled walls to cast the old 
oil-paintings into the shade. The Tur¬ 
key-carpet on the floor had been well- 
used, and the leather-covered lounges 
were not obtrusively modern. Piano 
and work-table might have done some 
service, as also the well-bound volumes 
on the unglazed bookshelves. 

He had noted the cutlery, glass, silver 
and napery of the table already laid for 
one, the superior quality of which be¬ 
spoke a degree of refinement scarcely 
expected under the homely roof of that 
long, low, Cumbrian cottage. 

More than once he had found himself 
wondering if Miss Whitmore had no 
relations living with her in that lonely 
spot, no father or brother. But, except 


in old portraits on the walls, he saw no 
sign or token of manly occupation. 

She might have divined his thoughts. 

“ I suppose you wonder why I live 
alone in this bleak solitude ? ” she said, 
whilst the maid was coming and going, 
a faint smile on her lips. “Well, I 
happened to be born in this old house, 
which covers more ground than you 
may think, and although I do not reside 
here continuously, I come home for 
quietude and repose whenever I grow 
weary of the great world, its noise, its 
shams, and its drivel.” 

“ It appears a very lonely and deso¬ 
late spot; are you never afraid to 
be-” 

She interrupted him. “ Never until 
to-day. The people about are rude, but 
honest to the backbone.” She hesi¬ 
tated, changed colour. “Yet now, I 
must confess, I have my fears.” 

A shade passed over her face, as if 
with a spasm of pain. “Dinah,” said 
she, as the maid raised the cover from 
a dish of char from Windermere, “ has 
Abram Watson come back yet ? ” 

“ No, ma’am ; and Geordie has 
brought word he may not be home to¬ 
night at all.” 

“Not home to-night!” echoed her 
mistress in a tone of apprehension. 
“ Did Geordie say why ? ” 

“He was on the look-out for some 
man who had been asking questions, 
and making strange remarks about you 
in Grange and Keswick ; and Abram 
says he means to give the fellow a good 
hiding if he can catch him.” 

“ Hiding indeed ! Oh dear, dear ! 
He had better have come home to pro¬ 
tect us, than stay in Keswick to quarrel 
and fight.” 

Then as the maid left the room, Miss 
Whitmore, whose faintness seemed re¬ 
turning, observed, “ Abram Watson is 
my housekeeper’s husband ; he has slept 
on the premises for thirty years or more, 
and to think that we should be without 
a man in the house to-night, of all 
nights ! You will fancy me a nervous 
creature, Mr. Robinson, but I never was 
timid until to-day. My narrow escape 
has scared me. You must have heard 
my nephew’s muttered threat. I never 
thought he would have raised his hand 
against me. Over and over again I 
have paid his debts. I came hither to 
escape his importunities, for I will not 
throw more money away upon him. But 
you heard him. He knows that if I 
were to die to-night, he would inherit 
all I possess. His attempt upon my 
life gives intention to his threat. I am 
not afraid of death, but to die by his 
hand would be terrible.” 

And again Gerald saw that grey 
shadow cross her face, and take the 
light out of her eyes. 

Hers were not groundless fears, he felt 
convinced. Her situation was painful, 
and his perplexing. All the chivalry in 
his nature prompted him to act in her 
defence, if needful. The man Ned’s 
malignant scowl and vicious threats 
were evidently not mere vapouring. 

In another moment Gerald had spoken. 
He little knew the fate that hung upon 
his words. 

(To be continued.) 
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PUZZLE POEM: “ SPRING AND AUTUMN. 
SOLUTION. 


Spring AND Autumn 
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SPRING AND AUTUMN. 

Yes, yes, fresh youth and love sing well together, 

In dearest unison their voices blend; 

They lightly step—on airy wing ascend, 

Unheeding aught of coming wintry weather. 

Blest be the love that spurs them blindly on ! 

O flowers of hedge and field, perfume their way, 
Sing, birds and rills; laugh, shaking dews and may; 
And dance, O glittering stars, when day is done ! 

But in the hey-day of a lonely life 
May not a dalliant Cupid wend his dart ? 

He will, methinks, if there be heeding heart— 

Are there not flowers and birds in autumn strife ? 

Chrysanthemums succeed where roses die, 

The berries redden, birds in hedge abide, 

And warm is love indoors as love outside. 

Stir up the fire! 11 My wife, at last!” I sigh. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 

Fourteen Shillings Each. 

S. Burton, 79, Node Hill, Newport, I.W. 

IT. H. Jellett, 92, Lower Leeson Street, 
Dublin. 

Mrs. Spooner, ILigham Ferrers, Northampton¬ 
shire. 

Half-a-Guinea Each. 

Maiy Bolingbroke, 57, Pimlico Road, S.W. 
M. E. Haughton, Cartreg, Penmaenmawr, 
N. Wales. 

Annie and Lilian Lawley, Priestfield House, 
near Wolverhampton. 

Chas. A. Murton, 37, Wellington Road, 
Norwich. 

Kate Robinson, The Laurels, Claybrooke, 
Rugby. 

Miss M. Taylor, Norman Mede, Winchester. 

Very Highly Commended. 

N. Campbell, J. A. Center, A. J. McMaster, 
Margaret G. Oliver, Ellen M. Price, Alexan¬ 
dria A. Robertson, Ethel J. Shepard, Fanny 
Shephard, Eliza Jane Stable, Mary Wood¬ 
cock. 

Highly Commended. 

Annie Allen, Annie A. Amott, John W. 
Atkins, Mary Bennett, Catharine Brender, 
Thomas A. Brock, Margaret A. Dickie, 
Leonard Duncan, A. M. Evill, Louisa Frank, 
Irene Gauntlett, Harry Hazelwood, Alice 
Holloway, Lilian Holloway, J. Hunt, Annie 
C. Lewis, H. Sydney Lewis, Mabel J. Lewis, 
Mary I. Richards, Miss Rogers, Miss Shep¬ 
hard, Mildred M. Skrine, “ Tempest ” Ellen 
Thurtell, Kate Wayman, Lilian G. Wayman, 
Florence A. E. Whitlock, Laura M. Wood¬ 
ward, Elizabeth Yanvood, Helen B. Younger. 

Hoitourable Mention. 

Adelaide G. Barnes, C. M. Bischoff, Evelyn 
M. Blott, A. Brebner, Alice H. Chater, Mary 
I. Chislett, Rose D. Davis, Anna M. Frank, 
Mrs. Grabbe, Edith Handley, Alice R. Jacques, 
Ettie Johnson, Amelia M. Leach, Carlina 
Leggett, Ada K. Lingwood, Frances S. 
Longland, Annie Manderson, Susie F. Man- 
derson, Frances Parks, Elizabeth Patstone, 
W. Rivington, Rosabelle Searle, Eleanor M. 
Shaw, Annie B. Shoberl, Violet Shoberl, 
Mrs. Thurgar, Lulu E. Walpole-Gray, G. S. 
Wilkins, Minnie Wilkins. 


REPORT. 

Perfect solutions again cany off the prizes, 
though, curiously enough, the number of 
failures sent in was greater than usual. Ex¬ 
perience seemed to differ as to the difficult 
parts in the puzzle, and even the omission of 
a letter in line 4 affected only two solutions. 
But if any points call for remark at all we must 
select lines 3, 13, and 14, the step , the chry¬ 
santhemums and the den being variously mis¬ 
interpreted. 

Of the alternatives to step , not one was 
good : “for marguerites ” was quite the best 
of several doubtful substitutes for chrysanthe¬ 
mums : “ The holly red, blackbirds in hedge 
abide ” was an unsatisfactory but common 
rendering of line 14. Line 6 was generally 
given as, “ O flowers of hedge and meadow 
scent their way,” a perfectly legitimate read¬ 
ing which we have judged to be equal with the 
original. 

The inverted commas in the last line were 
rightly placed by only one competitor. 

In answer to inquiry we may state that 
henceforth a winner of only a second prize 
will not be debarred from obtaining a first prize. 

One competitor kindly expresses her appre¬ 
ciation of these puzzles in terms which call 
forth our sincere gratitude. She writes— 

My dear Mr. Editor, 

I have once more sent in a solution of the 
“ Puzzle Poem. ” We are all much interested 
in them, and many are the searches, yea, and 
researches in any and every possible and im¬ 
possible book procurable, for light on the 
dark subjects (and objects) the Puzzle Editor 
sets before us. I think they are of great value 
in educating the observing powers, there being 
so many little points to be noticed and con¬ 
sidered. We have had a try at every puzzle, 
so far, but, not satisfied with our productions 
in every case, have only sent in some half 
dozen or so, and have gained “ Honourable 
Mention ” for two. But, undaunted, we 
mean to go plodding on, and to follow up the 
good old maxim which our own Editor has, 
ever since the “ G. O. P.” first appeared, con¬ 
tinually spurred us on towards “ Try, try 
again.” We hope eventually to be successful 
too, in the near (or it may be far) future, but, 
whether or no, we have had our thinking 
powers brightened by our efforts at any rate. 
You may be interested to know that I have read 
every word of the “ G. O. P.” since its com¬ 
mencement, and, if I were too poor to be able 
to pet it in any other way, I would go without 


my dinner any day to save money to buy it. 
I live three miles from the shop where I get it, 
and as the bookseller is somewhat tardy in 
getting his parcels, I often have a fruitless 
tramp in search of it. 

As one of your most devoted readers, I 
thank you much for the very high sense of 
duty you have always put before us, and for 
the very high tone of your most excellent 
paper. Very faithfully yours, 

Sarah Gales. 


FOREIGN AWARDS. 
FAREWELL. 

No solution is good enough for a higher 
distinction than highly commended :— 

Mrs. IL. Bowen, India ; Elizabeth C. Caza¬ 
let, India ; Gertrude Farrell, Australia ; Rev. 
F. W. Flack, S. Africa; Miss S. Lewis, S. 
Africa; Helen L. M. Millar, India ; Ethel M. 
Nardin, Australia; Mary Ruttonji, India; 
Annie G. Taylor, Australia ; Matthew VVater- 
strow, Australia. 


MY LADY’S SEAMSTRESS. 

Prize Winners. 

Ten Shillings Each. 

Harriette Ancient, Londonderry, Nova Scotia, 
Canada. 

Anna Melville, The Rectoiy, Whitehall, Dun¬ 
can’s P.O., Trelawney, Jamaica. 

Helen L. M. Miller, Woodcot, Toong, A. H. 
Ry., India. 

Very Highly Commended. 

W. H. Baker, British Columbia; Harry E. 
Bevan, Ceylon; Mrs. Beynon, Australia; 
Mrs. N. Browne, India; Annie Laurie, Bar¬ 
bados ; D. W. McPherson, India; Mary Rut¬ 
tonji, India; Mrs. M. Shilstone, Barbados. 

Highly Commended. 

A. L. Baverstock, S. Africa; Nellie Blay- 
den, B. W. Indies; Mabel Cook, Jamaica ; 
Isobel Hamilton, Canada; Ruth M. A. Mar¬ 
shall, Ceylon; Isabel Middleton, Hamburg ; 
Miss L. Plunkett, India. 

We must express our sympathy with “Coral- 
ita, who seems to have been badly treated by 
her friend. We, knowing nothing of the cir¬ 
cumstances, could only award the prize for the 
better solution. Why not work conjointly for 
the future. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 



A WILFUL WARD. 

By RUTH LAMB, Author of “Work, Wait, Win,” “Sackcloth and Ashes,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The friendship between Miss Mountford 
and Ralph Torrance grew rapidly. The 
ice once broken was not likely to close 
again, especially as the boy was feeling 
his father’s continued absence a real 
trouble. His grievances were poured 
into Kathleen’s sympathetic ear, and 
so far as she was able, she comforted 
him. 

“ You see, father has never stayed 
away like this before,” said Ralph. “ If 
he went for a long time, he always took 
me, and if for a little while, he came 
back just when he had promised to do. 
I thought he was going to London for 
three days, and now, maybe he won’t be 
back for Christmas. He says the people 
he is with cannot do with children, be¬ 
cause of their grown-up visitors. I think 
they might have me, for I’m a boy, not 
a baby.” 

Ralph tossed back his head with an 
air of insulted dignity, but strove to 
keep back threatening tears. His father 
had been ten days absent and Christmas 
was very near. There had always been 
visitors of some sort at this season, 
and if there had been no one else, his 
father’s presence would have satisfied 
Ralph. 

“ Perhaps,” said Kathleen, “ one boy 
would have been considered in the way. 
If there were other boys in the house, you 
know, it would be different.” 

“ I wouldn’t have bothered anybody. 
But it’s no use ; a fellow can’t go to a 
place unless people ask him, can he, 
Miss Mountford ? ’Specially if they 
don’t know him. Besides, I don’t know 
where father is staying. He writes to 
me and sends me envelopes directed like 
this.” 

Ralph showed his latest, somewhat 
tumbled through being carried, together 
with his father’s letter, in a pocket too 
narrow to hold it properly. 

Kathleen declined to look at the ad¬ 
dress which Ralph was eager to show 
her, but she could not well refuse to 
listen when the boy said, “ Here is a bit 
for you. Father says, ‘ Tell Miss Mount¬ 
ford that 1 do not know how to thank 
her for being so good to my motherless 


boy. I am more grateful to her than 
words can express. When I come back, 
I shall try to tell her how deeply I feel 
her goodness.’ 

“And you have been good. You 
have asked me here four times, besides 
bringing me from the station that first 
day. You’ve let me ride out on the 
Kelpie, twice, along with you, and once 
you let me try if I could sit your beautiful 
mare. I enjoyed that most of all, for 
Polly is a beauty, though she would be 
too big for me in a general way, you 
know.” 

“ Fie, Ralph, to say you enjoyed rid¬ 
ing Polly more than riding out with me, 
when I had her and you had Kelpie. 
Your pony, in his way, is quite as good 
as Polly.” 

“You are not really vexed,” replied 
Ralph, in a confident tone. “You are 
only pretending. People always pretend 
when they talk to boys, just as if we 
didn’t know when they are in earnest. 
It was because you thought it would 
please me so much that you lent me 
Polly.” 

“Perhaps it was, Ralph. Anyway, 
I am glad you were pleased.” 

The boy nodded. Then a grave look 
came on his face and he asked, “ Should 
you be very sorry if Polly were taken 
away from you, Miss Mountford ?” 

“I should indeed, Ralph, but I do 
not think anyone will take her away from 
me. Why do you ask ? ” 

“ Because father once said, ‘ Maybe 
you and I will have to do without either 
horse or pony, my boy.’ I cried awfully, 
for you see, Miss Mountford, a fellow 
can’t help being fond of his pony, can 
he?” 

“ Certainly not, Ralph, and Kelpie is 
a darling on four legs.” 

“ That’s what I say, only I don’t think 
I quite called him a darling. That’s a 
girl’s word. I say he is a plucky little 
chap, ‘just as good as they make ’em.’ 
It was Jim Capes taught me that. He’s 
our groom, and he says funny things 
sometimes that make me laugh. If I 
tell them to Sarah she scolds me and 
says, grooms may talk so, but gentlemen 
should know better. I don’t mind. I 
will say that nobody could make a better 


pony than the Kelpie. He’s such a 
fellow to go, and such a kind, good- 
tempered one. I don’t know what I 
should do without him.” 

“You shall not do without him, 
Ralph,” said Kathleen, for she felt a 
lump rising in her throat as the boy ran 
on about his pet. “ If your father ever 
wishes to part with Kelpie, I will buy 
him, and he shall still be your very own 
to ride and use as you like, only I will 
keep him here for you.” 

With a wild cry of delight the boy 
flung his arms round Kathleen’s neck, 
and kissed her repeatedly, then lay sob¬ 
bing on her shoulder. 

The girl was deeply moved, and she 
returned the child’s caresses whilst her 
arms clasped him lovingly. 

After a few minutes Ralph raised his 
head and wiped away his tears, seeming, 
Kathleen thought, a little ashamed of 
them. 

“I’m sorry I cried,” he said. “It 
looks so silly for a boy to cry, but a 
fellow can’t always help it, ’specially 
when his father isn’t coming home for 
Christmas, can he, Miss Mountford ? ” 

“ I don’t think you were foolish to cry, 
Ralph,” replied Kathleen who saw that 
the allusion to his father’s absence was 
nearly making the boy break down a 
second time. 

“ I’m so glad of that. It is nice to 
have a real friend besides the Kelpie. 
Father does not want to be away. He 
told me so in his letter, and he said if 

only I could be with- But I ought 

not to tell you that. It would be like 
asking. It would be mean.” 

Ralph shut his lips and held them 
tightly, as if battling against the tempta¬ 
tion to continue. 

Kathleen guessed the rest of the 
sentence and said— 

“ Do you know, Ralph, I had been 
wondering whether you could come here 
for Christmas Day. I knew that your 
father would want you if he were at 
home, so I did not ask you when I 
invited the Stapleton children and some 
more whom you know. But I meant to 
do, if you were likely to be alone.” 

“ Did you though, Miss Mountford ? ” 
asked the boy with sparkling eyes. 


“Yes,” said Kathleen, laughing*, and 
crossing to her writing-table, she took 
up a dainty note, with a sprig of holly 
for a seal, and addressed to Ralph 
Torrance, which she handed to him. 

The boy took it eagerly and then said, 
“ Please excuse me,” after the fashion 
of his elders, and waited till Kathleen 
gave him permission before he opened 
the note. 

“ Sha’n’t I be glad to come ? It will 
be next best to having father home. 
Best of all would be if he were here too, 
wouldn’t it, Miss Mountford ? I suppose 
I ought to write a proper answer to this 
note,” he added, without waiting for 
Kathleen’s reply to his former question, 
or else taking it for granted that she 
would agree with him. 

“As you have promised me the 
pleasure of your company, Ralph, I 
shall not want a written answer,” said 
Kathleen, much to the boy’s relief, for 
he was cogitating as to whether he 
should ask his tutor how to word his 
reply, or if Sarah would be able to help 
him in so important a matter. 

“ I will come, as you have been so kind 
as to ask me,” said Ralph. Then he 
folded the precious note and put it into 
his pocket in company with his father’s 
letter and various boyish treasures 
which made it bulge out to its utmost 
extent. 

“ Why, how rosy your cheeks are,” he 
added, looking at Kathleen, on whose 
face a fine colour had suddenly appeared 
when the boy spoke of having his father 
at the Hall. 

Kathleen only laughed and told Ralph 
she liked to have rosy cheeks, then gave 
the boy a list of the guests who were 
coming on Christmas Day. 

“They are all children,” she said. 

“ I have asked no grown-up people.” 

“Not one at all ? Not Mr. 

Matheson ? ” 

“Yes, I hope Mr. Matheson will 
come, _ but he is away just now, only 
for a night, however. I don’t know what 
I should do without him, for he always 
helps to makes things bright for my 
young visitors. So does my consin, 
Miss Ellicott, you know, but I do 
not count her or Mr. Matheson as 
visitors.” 

“They are very nice and kind to me 
always,” said Ralph. “1 think I may 
tell you what father wrote in his letter, 
now you have asked me to come, Miss 
Mountford. It is here. ‘ If you could 
spend your Christmas Day with your 
kind friend at the Hall, I should be quite 
happy about you, my dear boy.’ I shall 
tell father I am coming, and that you did 
not know he was wishing I could be here 
till after you had really asked me. You 
quite understand why I didn’t read that 
at first. It would have been asking for 
an invitation, wouldn’t it now ? ” 

“I don’t think I should have taken it 
in that way, Ralph. However, it was 
best for you to do exactly what you 
thought was honourable. Besides, 
nothing could have made any difference 
when my note was written.” 

“ But you might have thought I was 
asking for all that,” said Ralph, proud 
that he was placed above suspicion. 

The boy’s next letter to his father was 


A WILFUL WARD . 

an unusually long one. He had so 
much to tell. The writing of it cost him 
no little self-denial and gave the Kelpie 
a holiday, but if the boy could have 
seen the delight with which his father 
read it, and the look of triumph on his 
face, he would have felt repaid for the 
loss of his ride. 

Sarah was never allowed to see 
Ralph’s letters to his father, much to 
her disgust. 

“ I mayn’t be much of a scholar, 
Master Ralph,” she would say, “ but I’d 
be ashamed of myself if I couldn’t do 
without making blots and smearing them 
with my thumb as you do. It’s well the 
Captain sends you envelopes ready 
directed and stamped, or the post people 
would never read your writing.” 

“ I don’t want them to read my writing, 
and I’ll seal my letter and post it myself, 
so that you shan’t,” said Ralph de¬ 
fiantly, and in a very different tone from 
that in which he addressed Miss Mount¬ 
ford. “Father says he can read what 
I write, and that is good enough for 
me.” 

Ralph made a grimace at Sarah, waved 
his letter round his head, then raced off 
to post it. 

“I’ll be even with him yet,” thought 
Sarah, for she was not a little anxious 
to find out something about her master’s 
doings and whereabouts, Ralph having 
steadily refused all information. Her 
curiosity was not of an unkindly sort, 
but she had long known that her master’s 
position was becoming desperate, and 
that utter ruin hung over Monk’s How. 
She grieved for the downfall of the old 
name, for the mistress whom she had 
served so faithfully, for the boy she had 
nursed from his birth. She would have 
made any sacrifice for Ralph, and he, 
whilst he teased and harassed her, as 
only an over-indulged lad can tease, 
would have fought one far above his 
own size, if he had dared to annov 
Sarah. 

When Ralph returned triumphant from 
the post, Sarah was on her way to it by 
a different road. The postmaster was, 
of course, a village neighbour, and to 
him she appealed. 

“ Master Ralph has just posted a 
letter for his father,” she said. “I’m 
afraid he has not put a stamp on, and 
I’m not sure if it’s right directed.” 

“I’ll look,” said the postmaster, and 
accordingly he sought for and found the 
only letter addressed to Captain Tor¬ 
rance. “It’s all right, only a bit tum¬ 
bled, and the.stamp is straight enough. 
The address is well-written, in a man’s 
hand, if I’m not mistaken, the Captain’s 
own. 1 should know, I’ve seen it often 
enough.” 

“ It’s the inside I’m anxious about. 
Master Ralph is that self-willed, he 
won’t let me see if the spelling is all 

right. I should like-” 

“ Come now, Sarah, that won’t do. 
Neither you nor I have any business 
with the inside of a letter, or the outside 
either for that matter, when it has once 
been posted. I’ve obliged you so far as 
seeing it is directed plainly, and stamped, 
because of it being a boy’s letter. But 
I wouldn’t go beyond that, no, not if the 
Queen herself was to ask me,” and the 
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letter was dropped into the mail-bae 
again. 

“ I’m sure I’m very much obliged for 
what you have done,” said Sarah. “ It’s 
lucky it is to the Captain, who will ex¬ 
cuse blots and bad spelling.” 

On her homeward way Sarah thought, 
“I can turn out the boy’s pockets after 
he’s asleep. If I find the Captain’s 
letter to him, it will tell me what I want 
to know.” 

Again she was disappointed. Ralph 
knew the contents of that precious letter 
by heart, and feeling that no one could 
rob him of them, he had burned the letter 
itself to ashes. He, however, displayed 
Miss Mountford’s note of invitation to 
her admiring eyes, and told her he 
should be all right for Christmas Day. 

“ And I am glad the lady has asked 
you, Master Ralph,” said Sarah. “I 
have been making myself miserable 
about you being all by yourself here. 
Not but what no company is better than 
bad,” she thought, but she kept this 
sentiment unspoken. 

Sarah could look back on recent 
Christmases and lament, as she pic¬ 
tured the guests that her master had 
gathered around him then, and per¬ 
mitted his boy to mix with. She gave 
Ralph many admonitions as to his con¬ 
duct, and especially as to the language 
he should use in Miss Mountford’s 
presence. 

“ I don’t want you to tell me what to 
say,” replied Ralph. “Do you think l 
shall talk to a lady as if she were Jim 
Capes ? Father has taught me how to 
behave to ladies.” 

“ Then don’t forget, Master Ralph, 
that s all. Be a good boy, and a gen¬ 
tleman, whoever you are with, and then 
you won’t need to be put in mind.” 
From which warnings it will be under¬ 
stood, that Sarah was aware how her 
charge varied his mode of speech to suit 
the company in which he found himself. 

If Miss Mountford could have heard her 
protege in conversation with the groom, 
her opinion of him would have been 
modified. 

Still there was much that was lov¬ 
able and even noble in the child, whilst 
his faults were inseparable from his 
surroundings. He copied his father’s 
words and ways with the utmost exacti¬ 
tude, and John Torrance laughed as, 
from time to time, he noted this, but 
without rebuking his boy. 

“Flow can I?” he thought. “If 
Ralph is to turn over a new leaf, I must 
set the example, for he makes me his 
model in all things. He is a sharp- 
sighted youngster, but blind on one 
point, for he thinks his father can do 
no wrong. I wish I were a better man, 
for his sake. The less he sees of me, 
especially now, the more likely he is to 
improve.” 

This last thought followed the reading 
of that letter, which had cost Ralph so 
much trouble and Sarah no little disap¬ 
pointment. All she had learned was, 
that her master’s correspondence went 
to the address of his London lawyer, but 
of his movements she knew nothing. It 
seemed as if everyone in the neighbour¬ 
hood was equally ignorant. 

(To be continued.) 
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TI-IE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Western Australia should apply to Miss G.Lefroy, 
Hon. Sec., British Women’s Emigration Society, 
Imperial Institute, South Kensington, London, who 
will give her the particulars she requires. 

Maude.—A sk for a bottle of ready-prepared lime- 
water at any chemist’s. Nothing is more dangerous 
than trying to impoverish the blood. But you 
might restrict your meat-eating to one meal a day, 
and abstain from fermented and spirituous drinks. 

Margaret. —The unhealthy state of the teeth and 
gums is a sure indication of a bad state of health. 
Your general condition should be attended to, as 
the state of the mouth is the effect of some serious 
constitutional ill-condition. 


Seagull and Astrea. —It is quite possible that }T>ur 
letters have been answered, but have not found 
space when under the hands of the printer. Bear 
in mind that our answers are given gratis) and that 
the right is reserved to reply or not according to 
circumstances. Many letters need no reply, as 
answers to them — oftentimes repeated — may be 
found on reference to the indexes. It would be an 
unnecessary infliction upon our general readers, for 
instance, to repeat our advice to every red-nosed 
girl; or the speckled ones, with freckles, or black 
spots; or the scores of would-be poets; or the 
requirers of old and trivial recipes; or the use of 
old postage stamps, etc. You do not repeat your 
question, and the tone of your letter is very ob¬ 
jectionable. 


OUR NEW PUZZLE POEM. 
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*** Eight Prizes (two guineas and six half-guineas) are offered for the best solutions of 
the above Puzzle Poem. The following conditions must be observed :— 

1. Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only. 

2. Each paper to be headed with the name and address of the competitor. 

3. Attention must be paid to spelling, punctuation, and neatness. 

4. Send by post to Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. “ Puzzle 
Poem ” to be written on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

5. The last day for receiving solutions from- Great Britain and Ireland will be Sep¬ 
tember 16, 1895 ; from Abroad, October 28, 1895. 

N.B.—With a view to make the interest in the competition as general as possible, no 
prize will be awarded to any competitor who has been successful before. Special mention, 
will, however, be made of solvers who, but for this rule, would have received prizes. The 
winner of only a Second Prize is not thereby debarred from obtaining a First Prize. 


Constant Reader. —You can get any prescription 
made up at a good chemist’s. Show him the article 
by “ Medicus,” and let him understand clearly the 
use to be made of it. 

Inexperience.— Put the iron saucepan into a tub of 
hot water and soda and wash it well. Scour the 
inside with sand and yellow soap, and when the 
inside is quite bright rinse the pan in clean hot 
water, and dry with a cloth. Do not omit to clean 
the lid in the same way. When the sauce or stew- 
pans are enamelled, any stains on the enamel must 

• be removed with salt and sand mixed (silver sand). 
To clean a paste-board, or kitchen table, first wash 
with a flannel wrung out of hot water—not with 
soda. Then soap a scrubbing-brush, dip it in the 
sand, and scrub the board, following the grain of 
the wood. Then wash off the soap and sand care¬ 
fully with hot-water and flannel. Certainly, clean 
a paste-board and the roller every time they have 
been used. We give the answers ourselves — con¬ 
tributors are not employed in this way. Your kind 
letter deserves our best thanks. 

G.O.P.”—In writing to a doctor, address him as 
“John Smith, Esq., M.D.” 

Dacre-Marjorie.— No sudden shock to the nerves 
could be otherwise than injurious, and it is most 
startling to somnambulists to find themselves else¬ 
where than in bed, when roused at night in undress. 
They fear some danger—some painful revelation. 
We thank you for telling us so much about the 
popularity of our paper and your own appreciation 
of it. 

C. Batley. —We are glad to name your “ Home ” 
at Prospect Villa, Hampden Road, Pokesdown, 
Bournemouth, at a ten minutes’ walk from the sea, 
and hidden by pine woods. We think many would 
be glad to avail themselves of it. 

Yeldnih. —To ascertain all the planets that were in 
view in the seven years which you name, you should 
go to a library and refer to the several almanacks 
for those various years—Whitaker’s for example. 
Those annually supplied with them usually give 
away their old copies as soon as they get a new 
one, so cannot refer to any. 

Olive. —There is a country “ Home of Rest ” in 
Hampshire which might suit you. Address, Mrs. 
Tasker, Alresford, Hants. E'er board and a shared 
bedroom the terms amount to a guinea a week, and 
for a single one, £1 5s. The air is said to be 
bracing, and there are pretty walks around the 
house ( Woodmancote). There is Evangelical Mi¬ 
nistry, and the distance by train from London 
occupies a two hours’ journey. For any further 
particulars send a stamped envelope. 

A Reader. — We recommend you to read what 
“ Mcdicus ” says about nervous girls. We can add 
nothing to that. 

X. Y. Z. — You are too young to exercise the requisite 
authority over your scholars. They know that you 
are only a little girl, and if you continue to teach 
them, you will have to report the unruly, after 
giving due warning of your intention. You cannot 
oblige the children to bring money for the mission¬ 
ary-box. Gifts and subscriptions should be abso¬ 
lutely voluntary, or they are valueless. 

A Sister’s Brother. —Of course the disparity in age 
is a disadvantage, but if you feel that the lady with 
whom you contemplate marriage “ would now be 
all in all to you ”—marry her. In our opinion, you 
do not love her with the whole-heartedness which a 
man should feel who ventures to ask a woman to 
leave her home and risk her happiness with him. 
He ought not to be so cool and calculating as to 
consider-whether his own present satisfaction would 
compensate for future ageing, and fading, on her 
part by a decade earlier. He should be cool and 
calculating for her sake only—unselfish enough to 
deny himself—rather than risk any diminution of 
her comforts, and the placing her in a worse position 
than that which* she gives up. It is in this way, 
and for her sake, not your own, that “ courage and 
manliness ” should be shown. 

Salonica. — The cheap macintoshes always have a 
disagreeable odour. Double the price and you 
will get one free from it — say, for about thirty 
shillings. 

Snowdrop. —Between eight and nine hours of sleep 
are desirable for a growing boy or girl ; nine being 
preferable to eight. After this amount of rest 
they should be trained to get up at once at the 
.first call. 

May Myrtle. — It is not wise to set your affections 
on a mere lad in his teens. By the time he is old 
Onough to select a wife, and to keep her—say, at 
seven or eight and twenty—his taste and judgment 
being a little matured, he may change his mind, and 
may wish to marry a girl of an age more suitable 
than one three years his senior. 

F. West. —If you wash to emigrate, apply to Miss 
Lefroy, 17, Eldon Road, Kensington. There are 
no private situations on the continent open to 
English domestic servants. A well-educated and 
well-trained iady’s maid might be thought worth the 
expense of travelling abroad by a mistress of con¬ 
siderable means. 

New Subscriber. —Probably your digestive organs 
are out of order. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER . 



CHAPTER XVII. 

COUSIN EVERARD REQUIRES AIR. 

“ Be not desponding when 
in difficulties.” 


Cousin Mona’s prog¬ 
nostications were correct. 
When Friday came Dr. 
Cardewprofessed himself, 
on the whole, satisfied 
with his patient’s pro¬ 
gress, but absolutely refused to give 
permission for her to leave her room. 
She might sit up for an hour or two by 
the fire, if she wished, but she must 
guard against draughts, and keep as 
quiet as possible. 

I am sure Martha felt great pleasure 
in carrying out these directions. She 
took advantage of her mistress’s help¬ 
lessness to tyrannise over her in a kindly 
way. I was quite amazed at the variety 
of dainty dishes that were concocted for 
the invalid, and my respect for Martha 
increased when I realised her nursing 
capabilities. When she entered Cousin 
Mona’s room she seemed like a dif¬ 
ferent person ; she was never brusque 
or rough ; she saw in a moment if her 
mistress were weary or in pain, and 
never wanted to be told anything. 

Cousin Mona told me afterwards 
how Martha had once nursed her de¬ 
votedly during a long illness, and 
that Dr. Cardew always said that she 
owed more to Martha’s care than to 
his skill. 

“ I know now that he was very anxious 
about me, though I never guessed it at 
the time. Martha never went to bed for 
a week; she slept by snatches in that 
big chair, whenever she could. Oh, 
she is a good creature, Rufa ; no wonder 
I value her.” 

I wished that Martha would have 
allowed me to do more for Cousin Mona, 
but she seemed put out if I suggested 
anything. I saw then, for the first time, 
that she was a little jealous of her mis¬ 
tress’s fondness for me, though I believe 
she would have died rather than own 
this was the case, but I could see Cousin 
Mona noticed it too. 

“ Come to me whenever you can, 
Rufa,” she whispered once ; “ don’t let 
anyone keep you away,” and however 
ill she felt, and she suffered a great 
deal, she always welcomed me with a 
smile. It was a dreary time, and if it 
had not been for my daily run with 
Robin, I do not know how I could have 
borne it, for Cousin Everard grew more 


restless and irritable every day ; but the 
feeling that I was helping Cousin Mona, 
and bearing some of her daily burthen, 
gave me strength to go on. 

One afternoon Lilian came to see me, 
and grumbled a good deal at my fagged 
looks. “ You look moped to death, 
child,” she said, patting Robin. “If 
Miss Gordon does not get better soon, 
I don’t know what will become of you. 
Why don’t you leave Mr. Gordon to his 
books, and come and have tea with 
me ? It would do you a world of good.” 
But I shook my head. 

“ No, don’t tempt me, Lilian. Cousin 
Everard is unfit to be left alone, he lets 
the fire out, and loses his books and his 
spectacles, and then he rampages up 
and down the room until some one finds 
them. He is in such a fuss, because 
Cousin Mona is ill, and looks so forlorn 
and miserable that I am obliged to stay 
with him, but oh, how I hate it all!” 
stretching out my arms with a fatigued 
gesture. “Twenty times a day I want 
to fling all those books on the fire. 

‘ What is the use of it all, Cousin 
Everard ? ’ that is what I long to say 
to him. ‘What is the good of writing 
books, and making women’s lives so 
miserable ? ’ ” 

Lilian looked at me rather queerly. 
“ I would not say that to him if I were 
you, Rufa. Men never care to have their 
hobbies questioned, and Mr. Gordon is 
just a little peculiar.” 

“ Of course I should not say it to him. 
I am only venting my spleen on you, 
Lilian. Oh, dear ! how I long to dance 
or sing, or do something, instead of 
sitting there in glum silence. It is 
‘ Fetch that book, Rufa,’ or ‘ Read that 
over again,’ and ‘Put a mark in the 
place to-night.’ Sometimes he makes 
me read the same passage about a 
dozen times in the same afternoon, and 
I am sure he is not always listening.” 

Lilian looked a little grave. “ Does 
Miss Gordon know this ? ” 

“Oh, no, I never trouble her with 
Cousin Everard’s vagaries—besides, she 
knows them so well, but she can manage 
him better than I can. I cannot induce 
him to go out, and sometimes he will 
not come to meals, and then Martha 
goes and routs him out. Pie is fright¬ 
ened of Martha, because she is so deter¬ 
mined with him.” 

“You poor child, I wish I could help 
you. No wonder Roland Scott is so 
concerned about you ; he told me about 
his pleasant evening, and how good you 
were to him.” 

“ Mr. Scott was nicer than usual that 
night,” I replied emphatically, “and 
he brought me such lovely flowers— 
splendid hothouse-flowers — they must 
have cost a great deal. And do you 
know, Lilian, he told me a lot about his 
mother. Dear me ! what is the matter 
with you?” for Lilian was behaving in 
the most extraordinary way. She just 
opened her pretty eyes quite widely, and 
then she began laughing, till the tears 
ran down her cheeks. 

“You will be the death of me, Rufa,” 
she said at last. “What an absurd 
little child you are.” But she would 
give no sort of explanation of her con¬ 
duct. She ran away at last, but I heard 


her tittering as she went down the 
garden. I could not think what I had 
said to amuse her so, or why she asked 
me with that ridiculous assumption of 
gaiety, to be sure to tell her if Mr. Scott 
were as nice next time. Really I began 
to be afraid that I had said something 
foolish, only Lilian often had these 
sudden attacks of inexplicable merri¬ 
ment. 

The next day was Sunday, but as 
Cousin Everard never went to church, 
I went as usual alone, and walked home 
with Mr. Redford. 

He was very kind and pleasant, and 
apologised for his wife’s absence from 
church, by saying that she had stayed 
at home to take care of the boy, as he 
was cutting a tooth and seemed feverish. 
They were to go to the “ Thatched Hut,” 
as usual, to tea, and if the little fellow 
were not better, he was afraid Lilian 
would make him go alone. Nothing 
would induce her to leave Harry, if he 
were poorly. And then he told me 
that I did not look as fit as usual, and 
when was I coming to sing to them 
again, and so on, in the friendliest 
manner. 

On Sunday afternoons Cousin Everard 
generally dozed a great deal, so I took 
Robin for a run, and then went up to sit 
with Cousin Mona until tea-time. She 
was dressed, and sitting by the fire, and 
declared herself much stronger. “It is 
such a relief to be free from pain,” she 
added, but my heart sank within me as 
I looked at her; she seemed as though 
she had passed through a long illness, 
her eyes were sunken, and she had a 
wasted look, and yet she had been 
barely a week in her room. 

I suppose she saw my anxiety, for she 
smiled. “You are very transparent, 
Rufa. I can always read your thoughts. 
You think I am looking ill, but these 
attacks of pain always leave me so weak. 
I shall soon pick up now, please God ; 
for the present, at least, the worst is 
over.” 

I must have been thinking of some¬ 
thing else just then, fori let tins sentence 
pass unquestioned, but it recurred to 
me later. 

“ I shall try hard to get strong, for 
yours and Everard’s sake,” she con¬ 
tinued. “ Poor Everard ! how I wish 
he would come and see me, but he has 
such a horror of illness. He never 
would see poor mother when she was 
ill, unless she sent for him specially; 
and during that terrible illness of mine, 
no remonstrances on Martha’s part could 
induce him to enter the room. 

“ It was no want of feeling on his 
part, for he used to wander about the 
house like a lost thing and question 
Martha and the other servant every 
hour of the day; it was only an uncon¬ 
querable repugnance to the atmosphere 
of a sick room.” 

She seemed to expect me to answer, 
but I only looked at her; unconquerable 
selfishness, that is what I should have 
called it. 

“Do you know, Rufa,” she went on, 
as though it were a relief to unburden 
herself, “ I pray every day of my life that 
Everard may die before me, does not that 
seem a strange prayer to you. But my 
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dear, surely we may tell all our troubles 
to our Father in heaven ; there is nothing 
we need keep back.” 

“ But, Cousin Mona/’ I interrupted, 
“ I should have thought that your life 
was so dull and hard that you would 
long to die, other people would in your 
place.” 

“ Long to die,” she echoed dreamily. 
“ Do you think that I do not know such 
longing,” and an expression of utter 
weariness passed over her pale face ; 
“ but how is one to lay down an unfin¬ 
ished work; would the sentry wish to 
leave his post until he is relieved. 
Everard is my work, what would become 
of him if I were taken ; who would have 
patience with him or hope for the 
best, Rufa,” and her eyes were full 
of anguish. “ For Everard’s sake, 
and because of my great love and 
pity for him, I pray that I may have 
strength to carry the burden of life a 
little longer.” 

Her manner awed me into silence, I 
think at that moment I had some dim 
notion of the wonderful power of love. 
Truly there are heights and depths in 
human nature that may well baffle the 
philosopher and can only be read in one 
light; self-sacrifice, self-effacement can 
only be truly learnt under the shadow of 
the cross. I wished Martha had not 
thought fit to interrupt us at that 
moment, for it was not nearly tea-time, 
but she told me rather crossly that 
“master was wanting me,” but I only 
found him taking one of his pattering 
walks through the rooms. To my 
surprise he asked me to go out with 
him. 

“But it is dark, Cousin Everard,” I 
objected. “It is past five, and the air 
is so cold. Do you hear how the wind 
is rising. Mr. Redford told me it would 
be a wild, gusty night.” 

“ What does that matter,” he returned 
fretfully. “ I must have exercise, my 
brain will not work. I want to be out— 
out. Why should not you and the dog 
come ; ” but I went upstairs very reluc¬ 
tantly to put on my hat. To my relief 
I encountered Martha, who had just 
left her mistress’s room, and asked 
her what I ought to do. To my 
surprise, she begged me to give in 
to him. 

“You have got the dog,” she said, 
“ and it is none so dark yet, and it is 
better for the master to walk off his 
restlessness, he has not left the house, 
to my knowledge, these ten days. Don’t 
you put yourself about, missy, a blow 
will do the master’s head good, and I 
will have the tea all ready for you when 
you come back.” 

Robin was not at all pleased when he 
saw me putting on my hat; he thought 
I was _ going to church, but I soon 
undeceived him, and he flew down the 
lane barking with delight. 

Martha was wrong. Early as it was 
the evening was densely dark, and a 
rough boisterous wind almost carried us 
off our feet round the corner. In the 
flickering gaslight I could see Cousin 
Everard’s Inverness cape streaming out 
behind him like a windmill in full sail, 
and as we crossed the little green lead¬ 
ing to the parade, I could scarcely hear 


my own voice when I suggested that we 
should turn back. 

Cousin Everard took no notice, he 
pottered on ahead of me in his limp 
feeble way, now standing a moment to 
recover his breath, and then struggling 
on again. What a weird figure he 
looked. Martha had tied down his old 
felt hat with a broad black ribbon, and 
in his huge cape he looked more like a 
witch preparing to bestride her broom¬ 
stick, than a scholarly gentleman out 
for a constitutional; all the same, but 
for Martha’s precaution he would have 
lost his old hat long ago. 

I fancied he was muttering to himself 
as he walked, but it was impossible to 
distinguish a syllable. Robin, who dis¬ 
liked a high wind, kept beside me very 
soberly, as though he thought even a 
dog’s companionship was welcome on 
such a night. I looked at the lighted 
windows as I passed. It was tea-time 
and all the rooms looked so cosy, some 
of the blinds were still undrawn, and I 
could see the^ family gathered round the 
table, or sitting in snug groups round 
the fire. 

Cousin Everard turned his face pre¬ 
sently towards the parade, though more 
than once I caught his arm and shouted 
hoarsely in his ear, that the wind was so 
high and that we ought to be going back, 
but he only shook me off and repeated that 
he wanted air and exercise, and that I 
might go home if I liked and have tea. 
1 shall never forget as long as I live the 
dreary look of that wintry sea under that 
black weird sky. The tide was coming 
in rapidly, and the long line of white 
surf was distinctly visible. The great 
waves rushed over the beach with a 
heavy roll and then broke with a crash 
like thunder. In another half hour they 
would be dashing over the parade. 
There was not a creature in sight— 
unless one or two were hiding in the 
shelters—poor Robin slunk to my side 
with his tail between his legs and his 
mane all uncurled. It was no night for 
girls and poodles, that was evidently 
Robin’s opinion. 

Presently I slipped over a coil of ropes, 
and I called out to Cousin Everard to be 
careful of the lobster-pots, but I might 
as well have spoken to the wind ; then 
my hat blew off, and I tried vainly to 
find it, and had to wait until Robin 
brought it back to me, but in that 
instant’s delay, I .suddenly missed 
Cousin Everard. 

It turns me cold even now to re¬ 
member that moment, the minute before 
his Inverness cape had been streaming 
before me ; the next moment, there was 
no black figure and the parade was 
empty. 

“ Robin, seek,” I exclaimed in agony, 
and the intelligent creature understood 
me at once, and started off. Presently 
in a momentary lull, I heard him barking 
madly, and to my horror, the sound pro¬ 
ceeded from the beach; had Cousin 
Everard mistaken his way and stumbled 
down the path that led to the beach. 
Again I heard Robin’s bark, and then 
the sound was swallowed in the fierce 
rush of the surf. 

I ran down towards them as fast as I 
could, but 1 had to stop twice to recover 
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my breath. Again Robin barked still 
more furiously, and it sounded closer; the 
next moment a wave washed up to my 
knees, but I was holding Cousin Everard’s 
wet cloak, and Robin was leaping up 
against me. 

“ Where are you going ? You will be 
drowned, the whole lot of you,” ex¬ 
claimed a familiar voice, and a lantern 
was flashed across the beach. 

In its light I could see Cousin Everard 
standing quite still in the water with a 
lost look on his face; his hat was gone, 
his grey head was bare; then someone 
pulled me back quickly, but not before 
another big wave almost carried me off 
my feet, and sent Robin with a terrified 
yap up the beach. 

“I have got him safe, go up on the 
parade,” thundered a stentorian voice, 
and in my wet clothes I tried to obey, 
but I was sobbing with fright and cold. 
What a dripping pair we looked as we 
stood under a lamp-post, and Mr. Scott 
was almost as wet as we were. 

“What does it mean?” I asked in 
a choking voice. “Why was Cousin 
Everard trying to drown himself? ” for I 
really believed that that was why he had 
brought me out that wild night. 

“He was going to do nothing of the 
kind,” returned Mr. Scott sharply. 
“How can you talk such nonsense? 
You lost your way, eh—Mr. Gordon; 
you had no idea you were on the beach 
until you felt the waves—that last one 
was a soaker, wasn’t it ? ” 

“ Where is Mona ? ” returned Cousin 
Everard in a frightened voice—how for¬ 
lorn and wretched he looked—“ I must 
tell her what has happened. I wanted 
air and exercise, and I told that chit, 
Francis’s girl, that we would have a 
walk—and then I was in the middle of 
the sea. It has given me my death—I 
know it! My work! my work! will 
never be finished—never—never ” 

“ Come along, Mr. Gordon,” returned 
Mr. Scott cheerily, “salt water won’t 
hurt you if you keep on moving and 
don’t let your things dry on you. 
Martha shall give you some hot tea 
or coffee, and you will soon forget your 
cold bath. Where is your hat, Miss 
Rufa ? ” But I had lost it again, and if 
my life had depended on it, I could not 
have checked that hysterical sobbing, 
though Mr. Scott talked hard to keep up 
our spirits. 

I was thankful when we had left the 
town and turned into the lane leading 
to “The Hermitage,” but happily we 
met no one. I cried afresh as we 
passed Hazel Cottage, for I thought 
how grieved Lilian would be to see 
my sad plight, but it was too dark 
for Mr. Scott to see me. He told 
me afterwards, that though he was as 
bothered as possible about me, and 
had never been so scared in his life, 
he was obliged to give all his attention 
to Cousin Everard. “He was a dead 
weight on me,” he said, “ and he walked 
so feebly that every moment I feared he 
would drop ; but it made me feel bad, I 
can tell you, to hear you sobbing to 
yourself; I do hate to see a girl cry, 
and especially a plucky one like you.” 

(To be continued .) 
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NOTE ON MR. WILLIAM WATSON’S RECENT VOLUME, “ODES AND OTHER POEMS.” 


F this book had not 
its author’s name to 
recommend it at 
once, we had but to 
glance at the Con¬ 
tents, containing the 
first lines of the 
verses, to feel con¬ 
strained to inquire 
within. 

Something fresh to 
say, even of the skylark, has the poet, who 
begins— 

“ Two worlds hast thou to dwell in, sweet ” ; 

and of Lakeland, who introduces his theme 
this time with— 

“ Region, separate, sacred, of torrent, of 
mere, and of mountain ” ; 

and of France, who hails her as 

“Light-hearted heroine of tragic story”; 

and of the Sovereign Poet, who begins his 
delineation thus— 

“ He sits above the clang and dust of time ” ; 

and of Peace and War, who, at the outset, 
pictures 

“ The sleek sea, gorged and sated, basking 
lies.” 

And what of the Frontier, which looms on us 

“At the hushed brink of twilight” ? 

What of the Malign Beauty, who has 

“ A face like morning, with a heart of 
night ” ? 

Even had the book been snatched from me 
for ever, after having read only the Contents, 
I had possessed myself of some mental 
pictures valuable and memorable, although 
but flashes of impression and snatches of 
melody. 

“Life plucks thee back as by the golden 
hair,” 

(spoken to a lady who has recovered from 
a dangerous illness.) 

“Sweetest sweets that time hath rifled”; 

* * * * 

“Long hath she slept, forgetful of delight.” 

But, in eager hand, I hold the book, and 
read it through. 

In “ A Study of Contrasts'” (in which the 
poet makes a comparison between a collie- 
dog and an Angora cat, and, by the way, 
there are not wanting here allusions reminis¬ 
cent of Burns’ “ Twa Dogs ”) there is 
described 

“ The unweariable curiosity 
And universal open-mindedness ” 

of the collie’s nose. Here are twenty sylla¬ 
bles in five words! The Angora watched 
his collieship— 

“Herself immobile, imperturbable, 

* * * * 

His effervescence, volatility, 

* * * * 

And in majestic taciturnity 
Refraining her illimitable scorn.” 

As a political poet, Mr. Watson has 
already made a great impression, in his 


Political Sonnets, for instance; and there 
are poems here which deal with questions 
and characters political. It is in such utter¬ 
ances that Mr. Watson proves himself 
possessed of the serious sympathy and the 
lofty ideal which fit him to voice a nation’s 
thought and feeling. His language, with its 
arresting ring and stately roll, is a right royal 
vehicle for a nation’s warning to a statesman 
or a party, or for its animadversion on a 
policy; or for the message of one nation to 
another in a time of crisis. 

For instance, in his sonnet to France, on 
the day after the murder of Carnot, in what 
impressive and comprehensive phrasing he 
sums up the characteristics of the “ world- 
witching queen,” asking her to let her 
(England), 

“ . . . in these dark and bodeful days, 

Sinking old hatreds ’neath the sundering 
brine, 

Immortal and indomitable France, 

Marry her tears, her alien tears, to thine.” 

In three sonnets, entitled “ The World in 
Armour,” we have the poet’s grave and anxious 
recognition of the dread imminence of war, 
and yet of its divine sanction and beneficial 
outcome under Providence. 

“ Sadly the blast of Thy tremendous word 
* * * * 

Echoes across the ages, Nazarene ; 

‘ Not to bring peace Mine errand, but a 
sword.’ ” 

The great plague of London was only quite 
rooted out by the great fire which followed. 

“What if alone the world-war’s world-wide 
fire 

Can purge the ambushed pestilence away ? ” 

(the pestilence, that is, of the dregs of 
plague still living in Europe to-day,—old 
wrongs, old lies of ages blind and cruel.) 

In the third sonnet he pictures two visions, 
one of Europe after a great war : 

“ Splendid and fragrant from her bath of 
flame ” ; 

another of a phantom— 

“ Sightless, dismembered, and terrible.” 

But, the spectres passing, the poet beholds 
the real present Europe— 

“ Powerless from terror of her own vast 
power, 

’Neath novel stars, beside a brink 
unknown ; 

And round her the sad kings, with 
sleepless hands, 

Piling the fagots hour by doomful hour.” 

The poet’s tender love for his country and 
desire for its best weal is manifest from “A 
New Year’s Prayer ”— 

Purge and renew this England, once so 
fair, 

When Arthur’s knights were armed with 
nobleness, 

Or Alfred’s wisdom poised the sacred 
scales ; 

Yea, and in later times, when Liberty, 
Her crowned and crosiered enemies 
combating, 

Stood proudlier ’stablished by a false 
king’s fall, 

Mighty from Milton’s pen and Cromwell’s 
sword, 

Terribly beauteous, passionately just, 
Seared with Hell’s hate, and in her 
scars divine.” 


Mr. Watson is pre-eminent as a sonneteer. 
His sonnets are all regular and perfect in form, 
having an unerring aptness of figure, force of 
expression, and nobility of thought, such as 
stamp some of Wordsworth’s sonnets. 
Indeed, in dignity of diction and develop¬ 
ment, and in “ high thinking,” some of 
them are quite worthy of comparison with 
Wordsworth’s. In connection with these 
sonnets, it occurs to me to remark that the 
occasional amateur versifier who, once in a 
way, laboriously pens a fourteen-line rhyme, 
and fondly christens it “ Sonnet,” must read 
these perfect productions with a chastening 
sense of his own failure. So has it come home 
to a friend of mine. Here is a sonnet called 
“ The Frontier,” and I single it out to show 
the difference between a real and a would-be 
sonnet. My friend was once moved to elo¬ 
quence by the beauty of a woman’s face, 
which, although its lustre was somewhat 
dimmed by the breath of Time, still possessed 
a subtle charm which would be wanting in its 
prime. He thus expressed himself— 

“Looking upon the face of Evaleen, 

Charmed by its calm and mellow beauty 
now, 

I love to fancy what it once has been 
When less of pensiveness possessed her 
brow, 

And her fine eyes had less of sadness seen; 
When sunny circumstance forbade dis¬ 
tress, 

And grave concern to jade and dim the 
green 

And glowing spring-time of her loveli¬ 
ness. 

The earliest woman-grace of Evaleen 
Would by its splendour fair and rare 
outshine 

All rival claim to rank as Beauty’s Queen. 
Yet is her face in every shade and line 

Still wondrous sweet, and sympathy and 
thought 

Have to her presence something sacred 
brought.” 

Now this is correct rhyme, and I daresay 
my friend at the time was gratified to have 
unburdened himself so of the emotions which 
were bursting for expression. But I have 
shown him “The Frontier,” and he admits 
that to compare his lines with these (which 
I proceed to quote) is to see the distinction 
between the mechanical and the inspired, 
between the ’prentice hand and the artist’s 
finish. 

“At the hushed brink of twilight—when, as 
though 

Some solemn journeying phantom paused 
to lay 

An ominous finger on the awe-struck 
day, 

Earth holds her breath till that great pre¬ 
sence go,— 

A moment comes of visionary glow, 
Pendulous ’twixt the gold hour and the 
grey, 

Lovelier than these, more eloquent than 
they 

Of memory, foresight, and life’s ebb and 
flow. 

“ So have I known, in some fair woman’s 
face, 

While viewless yet was Time’s more gross 
imprint, 

The first, faint, hesitant, elusive hint 
Of that invasion of the vandal years, 
Seem deeper beauty than youth’s cloud¬ 
less grace, 

Wake subtler dreams, and touch me nigh 
to tears.” 
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Here are the delicacy, the rhetorical grace, 
the fairy touch, whereby poetry is evolved. 
Here is the gold of phraseology fashioned from 
the ore of words, the sparkling gem of the 
finished utterance of an idea. 

The dramatic force in two or three of these 
sonnets will not be overlooked, and are indica¬ 
tions, let us hope, of future more ambitious 
efforts in dramatic writing (pp. 72, 73 and 

86, 87). 

There is a charming daintiness in one or 
two of the lighter pieces, such as “The 
Protest ” (p. 22)— 

“Bid me no more to other eyes 
With wandering worship fair.” 

This is a delightful lyric, singable and 
melodious. 

“Bid me no more to leave unkissed 
That rose-wreathed porch of pearl.” 

“ That rose-wreathed porch of pearl ” ! After 
this, one hardly dares to use such a vulgar word 
as “ mouth.” It sounds quite as objection¬ 
able as to say “ cheek.” “ That rose-wreathed 
porch of pearl” ! By the way, this piece is a 
fine example of “ How Men Propose,” and it 
is a kind of companion piece to Tennyson’s 
“ Ask Me No More.” In “ The Protest ” it 
is the man who requests, not the maiden who 
replies, as in Tennyson’s song. 

I have already alluded to the poem “The 
First Skylark of Spring.” It is well worth 
perusal and thought, even after the apprecia¬ 
tion of other poets. 

Shakespeare’s skylark sings at heaven’s 
gate; Wordsworth’s is singing with all the 


heavens about it ringing; Shelley’s pours its 
heart from heaven or near it; Mr. Watson 
addresses the lark thus :— 

“For thou art native to the spheres, 

And of the courts of heaven art free; 
And carriest to men’s temporal ears 
News from eternity. 

“And lead’st him to the dizzy verge, 

And lur’st him o’er the dazzling line, 
Where mortal and immortal merge, 

And human dies divine.” 

The personal allusions occurring in these 
poems claim special notice. What a charm 
there is in the egotism of a cultured, chastened 
spirit! How the personal experience of a true 
poet’s soul touches us ! The world knows 
that Mr. Watson has passed through a 
Valley of Shadows. What thinks he of it 
now ? “No affliction for the present is 
joyous, but grievous, yet afterward it yieldeth 
the fruit of peace.” What has his affliction 
yielded him ? Listen ! 

“Yes, I have had my griefs; and yet, 

I think that when I shake off life’s annoy, 
I shall, in my last hour, forget 
All things that were not joy. 

* * * * 

I have seen the morn one laugh of gold ; 
I have known a mind that was a match for 
Fate; 

I have wondered what the heavens can 
hold 

Than simplest love more great.” 

Then, from probably the most charming 


poem in the book, let us con over and learn 
by heart this beautiful passage— 

“I, too, have come through wintry terrors, 
yea 

Through tempest and through cataclysm of 
soul 

Have come, and am delivered. Me the 
Spring, 

Me also, dimly with new life hath touched, 
And with regenerate hope, the salt of life ; 
And I would dedicate these thankful tears 
To whatsoever Power beneficent, 

Veiled though his countenance, undivulged 
his thought, 

Hath led me from the haunted darkness 
forth 

Into the gracious air and vernal morn, 
And suffers me to know my spirit a note 
Of this great chorus, one with bird and 
stream 

And voiceful mountain—nay, a string, how 
jarred, 

And all but broken !—of that lyre of life 
Whereon himself, the Master Harp-player, 
Resolving all its mortal dissonance 
To one immortal and most perfect strain, 
Plarps without pause, building with song 
the world.” 

With such marvellous gifts of intellect, and 
of speech choice in phrase and irresistibly 
eloquent, with the melodiousness of the singer 
and the sympathy of the seer, who can doubt 
that a high place among the Victorian poets is 
assured to Mr. Watson ? 

William Porteous. 



IN STONY PLACES. 

By Mrs. G. LINNiEUS BANKS, Author of “ God’s Providence House,” “ The Manchester Man,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 

AT GREYSTONE NOOK. 

“ You know nothing of me. Miss Whit¬ 
more,” said Gerald, with some hesita¬ 
tion. “But if you are not afraid to 
place confidence in a stranger, I will 
remain on guard here for the night with 
pleasure, and I dare say should be as 
efficient as the absentee.” 

A load might have fallen from Miss 
Whitmore’s shoulders. Her face 
brightened. 

“ Oh, if you only would, sir, I—I 
should be everlastingly grateful. You 
cannot think how I appreciate your 
extreme kindness.” 

“ There is little to be grateful for. I 
should have been a cur and not a man 
had I acted otherwise.” 

“You are good to say so. But my 
obligation is none the less for that.” 


And then there was a play of knives 
and forks instead of words. 

Luncheon over, Geordie had orders to 
conduct Mr. Robinson to the mines or 
wad-holes, and to hand Miss Whitmore’s 
card, on which she had written a few 
words, to the foreman. 

“You will be back in time for dinner 
at seven,” she said, as they left the 
house, Geordie and the pony a little in 
advance. And then, with a deep sigh 
of relief, she betook herself to the roomy 
sofa to ease, in a recumbent position, 
the pain she had striven to disguise. 

Before seven they were back, Mr. 
Robinson having seen all that a stranger 
was allowed to see of the holes whence 
the plumbago for our pencils was taken, 
the quantity of which diminishes from 
year to year, while its presence in the 
rock is very uncertain. 

I have said they were back. 


That was due to a private arrange¬ 
ment between Geordie and Mrs. Watson, 
as the grey-skinned miner informed Mr. 
Robinson, “ T’auld deam’s afeart t’bide 
o’ neet wieout a mon i’t’ hoose, sin aw 
browt news 0’ t’ wastrel chap as wur 
keeking an’ hingin’ aboot. Bud 
mappen you’n heered summat 0’ t’ 
chep ? ” 

“Something,” replied Gerald coldly, 
to repress loquacity, though mentally 
wondering if the housekeeper suspected 
him of designs on plate or money, and 
was setting Geordie to watch over him. 
The fancy amused him, and he smiled 
when Geordie quitted him on nearing 
the house, which he called “ Greystone 
Nook,” and plunged into a bypath 
through the wood to reach some back 
entrance for people of his class. 

There was a tired look, a suggestion 
of pain upon Miss Whitmore’s not 
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unpleasing face, and in her whole bear¬ 
ing, as she rose with some apparent 
difficulty to greet him on his arrival, his 
mental comment being: 

“ I daresay she feels somewhat stiff 
after her struggle, and her uncomfortable 
ride home,” though she made no remark 
herself. 

She had changed her dress in his 
absence, but though the material was 
rich, it was not strictly dinner-dress. 
She either did not conform to society 
rules in her retired nook, or designed to 
set him at ease. He found himself 
speculating what position she held in 
society, if any. There was nothing in 
her surroundings, excepting the table 
appointments, to indicate anything 
more than a comfortable competence. 
Nothing to remind him of the Chase, 
or the people he met there. Yet he 
had never sat down to a better served 
dinner. 

“Mr. Robinson,” said she, when the 
repast was over, and they had drawn 
near to the fire, half peat, half coal, 
“ had you any special motive for visiting 
the mines ? Were you ever in Cumber¬ 
land before ? ” 

“ Never,” was his reply, and turning 
his eye to the fire, and not to his ques¬ 
tioner, he added somewhat sternly: 
“ I had a severe shock—a disappoint¬ 
ment in fact—and resolved to walk it off. 
I had lived on the plains, and took to 
the mountains for a change. Then 
apart from the solitude I sought, I 
have indulged in a little geologizing, 
a science fostered in my early years 
by my father’s frequent reference to 
stone of different kinds and durability, 
and the quarries whence they were 
obtained.” 

“Then you merely came as an 
ordinary tourist with geological lean¬ 
ings ? You had no association with 
this locality, or the mines ? ” she asked, 
after a pause. 

“ Well—a—I cannot exactly say that. 
Visiting my mother’s birthplace in 
Derbyshire, it was suggested that I 
ought to visit the Wirksworth lead 
mines in the neighbourhood, but I was 
too anxious to push on and leave the 
haunts of men behind, to turn aside to 
view them. But, how I cannot tell, the 
very omission set vague memories afloat 
in my mind of stories my father had 
told in my boyhood of the Cumberland 
lead mines, and his ancestors who came 
from this part of the world. He was a 
builder, and I believe sent to Cumber¬ 
land for slates, though he could have 
procured them nearer home.” 

Miss Whitmore held a screen between 
herself and the fire. She seemed to 
have sunk into a reverie. 

It was some time before she spoke, 
and then it was to question him. 

“ Can you recall any of the tales your 
father told ? Old stories have so much 
interest.” 

He shook his head. “ I remember 
only that some time or other his people 
were what he called ‘ statesmen,’ but 
what was their connection with the lead 
mines is hazy as last year’s dreams.” 

“ Was your father’s name—Gerald ?” 

“No, his name was Roger, and so 
was my grandfather’s. There was 


always a Roger in the family until my 
elder brother died. Perhaps you know 
someone of the name hereabouts?” he 
suggested, wondering why she thus 
catechised him. Was she desirous to 
learn something more of the stranger 
she had admitted within her gates ? 

“ Oh, dear no ! ” she answered care¬ 
lessly, “ I have heard of the name, that 
is all. It is not uncommon in the 
north.” 

“ So I have discovered in my wander¬ 
ings. I found several Robinsons in the 
limestone region of Settle and Giggles- 
wick—all strangers.” 

Then, thinking it might relieve her 
mind to know something of the man she 
was relying upon as a guard, he entered 
into such particulars respecting himself, 
his home and his circumstances, as he 
thought she might care to know. But 
although he admitted that he had 
suffered from the wiles of a woman, the 
name of Dalrymple did not cross his 
lips. 

Touching his sore spot she said, “ Oh, 
you will get over that in time. The 
hearts of men are as elastic as india- 
rubber balls. You are young yet. Do 
not let one heartless woman blind you 
to the truth and goodness in others. 
Do you play chess ? ” 

“It is about the only game I do 
play. I had a chum at college named 
Frank Crawford with whom I used to 
play when we set books aside.” 

A small chess table was placed be¬ 
tween them, and the pieces set. They 
were fairly matched as players, but 
eventually Gerald won. He had not 
expected so skilful an antagonist, and 
told her so, as the table was being set 
aside. 

“Well, I am kept in practice by our 
doctor and our clergyman, who take 
compassion on my loneliness some¬ 
times,” she said with a smile that took 
something from her age. 

The servants came in for prayers. 
Then his hostess with an apology for 
retiring early on account of fatigue, 
shook hands and bade him “ good¬ 
night,” adding, “You know your room, 
Mr. Robinson ; and should you prefer 
to sit up later you will find books upon 
the shelves.” 

Yes, he had washed and made himself 
presentable for the dinner-table in the 
speckless spare room, already set in 
order for his reception. And albeit he 
took a copy of Wordsworth’s “Excur¬ 
sion ” up-stairs with him, and there was 
a warm fire in the antique grate to dis¬ 
pel any latent chilliness, the book was 
unread, and he was in bed and as 
soundly asleep as if no threatening 
scapegrace had made that bed for him. 
The snoring of Geordie, stretched at 
full length on the “ long-settle ” by the 
kitchen fire underneath, rose through 
the unceiled rafters like the surge of 
waves on the sea-shore, and may have 
lulled him to sounder repose. 

Hark ! Was that the crack of along- 
lashed whip across the window ? 

The sleeper started, was awake, and 
out of bed on the instant. 

It was broad daylight. The west 
wind was driving a very torrent of rain 
against the glass, and beating the 


loosened ivy-trails like whips across it. 
Eight sonorous strokes on the bell of the 
long-cased clock in the hall, and the 
opening of a door across the landing 
bade him hasten his movements. 

Dressing was not a long process. 
When he started on his wanderings he 
had ceased to shave. It simplified 
matters, reduced his travelling equip¬ 
ment to a minimum, and when the 
uncouth stubble resolved itself into a 
soft dark brown he was well content 
with the change, although it did alter 
the character of his face. 

At all events, Miss Whitmore, seated 
opposite to him at the breakfast-table, 
thought what a fine manly countenance 
her preserver had, and how well it suited 
his stalwart frame. 

He, on the contrary, was thinking 
how worn and jaded she looked, and 
wondered if the lightness of her banded 
hair was due to premature greyness, and 
whether her years were forty or fifty. 
She wore a light morning wrapper with 
frills of lace around throat and wrists, 
and although not positively prim, con¬ 
veyed an impression of delicate neatness, 
whilst her high cheek-bones and firm 
lips were indicative both of force and 
energy, subdued by the softness of her 
mild grey eyes. 

She expressed herself glad that he 
had slept well and undisturbed. For 
her own part, she had passed a restless 
night, her fears having overcome 
fatigue. 

“You must not suppose I am always 
so listless, Mr. Robinson. This pros¬ 
tration is quite a new experience for me, 
and only dates from yesterday. I am 
wont to rise with the lark and walk miles 
before breakfast. Whether the shock 
3 r esterday has been too much for me, 
or I strained myself some way in 
struggling with Ned, I do not feel at 
all myself, and fear I make but an 
indifferent hostess. But in the north 
here, we expect our guests to make them¬ 
selves at home, without ceremony.” 

“What a cheerless morning!” she 
began again, after replenishing his 
coffee-cup. “I fancied the stars shone 
too brightly last night. Do harken 
how the wind and rain drive against the 
casement. I often pity the poor crea¬ 
tures who are shelterless in such storms. 
Flow they must envy us our dry clothing 
and our warm firesides. Yet it is 
surprising how custom does reconcile 
the poor to hardship.” 

“Do you think it does, Miss Whit¬ 
more ? I imagine they only submit to 
the inevitable. They may become 
hardened, but scarcely reconciled.” 

“Well, but I find that Geordie was 
here on guard also last night, at Wat¬ 
son’s entreaty. Yet he went off to his 
work through the pitiless rain this 
morning without a murmur, and with 
only an oat-cake and a bowl of cold 
milk for his breakfast. He told Watson 
he was ‘ neither sugar nor salt, he 
should not melt.’ Would either you 
or any other of our class face a storm 
and a drenching so complacently ? ” 

“ Perhaps not,” answered Gerald, 
smiling, “but Geordie saw his duty 
before him and did it. I see necessity 
before me and must make the best of 




it. You know I have a macintosh. 
Still there are worse things in the world 
than a thorough soaking. ’ * 

There was a bitter curl on his lip as 
he said this, but the brown moustache 
served as a cover. 

“ Dear, dear! you cannot be thinking 
of leaving a warm hearth on a morning 
like this, when your time is your own, 
and you travel for pleasure ! I should 
be most ungrateful and inhospitable 
did I suffer my preserver to quit Grey- 
stone Nook in such frightful weather. 
It is not to be thought of.” 

Some argument ensued thereon. He 
was loth to trespass ; she maintained 
that there was no trespass, the obliga¬ 
tion was hers. He had certainly no 
overwhelming desire for a walk of a 
dozen miles in a pelting storm, with no 
change of raiment, and only an apology 
for an inn as a refuge. It was there¬ 
fore not difficult to say which way 
the balance would determine, though 
only a middle-aged woman held the 
scales. 

How it came about, Gerald could 
never determine, but there he was still 
at Greystone Nook three days later, 
though the April sun had pierced the 
rain-clouds, “the cuckoo had eaten up 
the mud,” and Miss Whitmore’s ap¬ 
prehensions were set at rest. 

For Abram Watson had brought 
word, “ T’ waistrel’s gan off by train, 
an’ Kessick’s shut on him. He’d 
learned hissel soomheaw. Mappen i’ 
t’ hidin’ Jwonny Grayson gied him, 
bud he’d a bin warse learned, ma sang, 
hed awcoom anigh t’ fause leir.” 

Gerald could have told how the 
“wastrel” was lamed, had he been 
so minded, for he had struck at the 
legs of Miss Whitmore’s dastardly 
assailant, but she appeared so sensi¬ 
tively desirous to hush up the whole 
affair, and to screen her sister’s un¬ 
worthy son from reproach or recognition 
—not giving him a name beyond “ Ned ” 
in her conversations with Gerald—that 
he felt constrained to maintain silence 


Hot lemonade is very good for colds, so 
is a cup of boiling milk with a little cinnamon 
in it, sipped slowly. 

Never peel potatoes before cooking. It is 
wasteful and not so wholesome as cooking 
them in their skins. Boiling or steaming them 
(which is much better) in this way retains the 
potash which is so valuable in the cure of 
rheumatism. 

Be very careful, when giving young children 
sweets, to break them up first and not give them 
whole. Sugar almonds, toffee drops, and all 
smooth hard sweets are veiy dangerous if put in 
their mouths whole. Children are sometimes 
choked this way, as they are apt to let the 
sweets slip down their throat when laughing 
or talking. 

To clean knives, never rub them on a board, 
but hold them level on a board or table and 
rub them along the blade with the end of a 
smooth cork or piece of leather dipped in 
knife powder. This saves much of the wear 
and tear of knives and makes no noise. 
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also, though he doubted the wisdom of 
her reticence. 

Abram Watson’s news proved that 
there was no longer any immediate 
cause for alarm, or for a special guard. 
Yet he could not forbear saying, as he 
shouldered his knapsack to depart, in 
response to some remark of hers— 

“Yes, Miss Whitmore, the danger 
may be past for the present, but there 
is always the possibility that the spend¬ 
thrift may return to extort fresh supplies, 
when the note he received so ungra¬ 
ciously has followed its predecessors, 
and as a common matter of precaution, 
it would be well for you to have a trust¬ 
worthy companion in your walks abroad, 
if only your maid Dinah, and to supple¬ 
ment your household with some stout 
lad of more account in a tussle than a 
man of Abram’s years: such for in¬ 
stance as the one I have seen at work 
in the garden.” 

Miss Whitmore’s eyebrows went up. 
“A capital suggestion,” she said, “I 
think I shall adopt it. Joe is certainly 
to be trusted, and he will be proud of 
his promotion. But,” she added, 
smiling, “don’t you undervalue Abram 
Watson’s prowess. At the time he 
married Martha he was the best of the 
Cumbrian wrestlers. Dissipated Ned 
would stand a poor chance against him.” 

“Yes, but in these days assassins 
use revolvers ! ” flashed across Gerald’s 
brain ; but he spared his hostess the 
fresh alarm of such a suggestion. 

“And I wonder how Joe would feel if 
he found himself in livery, danglingafter 
my heels whenever I went abroad ? And 
what a stir it would create in Borrow- 
dale ! But ”—she sighed, and a change 
passed over voice and countenance—“ I 
feel too stiff for walks abroad or mountain 
excursions just at present. That will be 
more in your way. And you will not 
forget your promise to drop me a line 
occasionally to say where you are, and 
what success you have in overcoming 
your delusion.” 

“ I shall not forget, for I shall be 
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Do not be deluded by the idea that flannel- 
lette (which is a most admirable material in 
its place) contains any wool, and is safe for 
underwear in cold weather. Many cases of 
ill-health have arisen from the use of this instead 
of real wool flannel. For those who cannot 
bear the irritation of wool next to them, it is 
admirable to wear under woollen garments, 
but it can never be a substitute for wool for 
delicate people or children. 

Cocoa if made from the boiled nibs is a 
delicious drink, but you must be absolutely 
sure of the cleanliness of your tin saucepan 
and of the quality and freshness of the nibs. 
It can also be made by placing the nibs in a 
stone salt jar with half a pint of water, in the 
oven for some hours, and then heated up in a 
saucepan when required. 

Never let the housemaid take away cinders 
from any fire-place. Each fire should consume 
its own cinders, and these can be sifted with 
the little handy wire cinder-sifter which should 
be kept with her housemaids’ box. 
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anxious to hear whether you suffer any 
further molestation, or are allowed to 
rest in peace. Of course my movements 
are uncertain, but my agent has a list 
of places on my route at which I am 
bound to stop for home letters. And I 
shall not lose sight of your gracious 
invitation to make this my halting-place 
on my return from the Highlands. So 
we will only say ‘ Good-bye, for the 
present.’ ” 

He gave her slim white hand a nervous 
grip, and was away down the steep hill¬ 
side in the direction of the tarn, while 
she returned to the window-seat and 
watched his retreating form across the 
valley with a moisture in her eyes that 
somewhat blurred her vision. 

“What a contrast to Ned,” she 
murmured, extending her limbs along 
the cushioned seat, not without an 
effort, “and he a Robinson! Well, he 
did me a signal service and has made 
the time pass so pleasantly, I almost 
forgot my pain and my anxieties. Flow 
different was his conversation from the 
stale nothings current in society. Yet 
there was nothing priggish about the 
man. His reading must have been 
extensive and varied, he was at home on 
so many subjects. I should like to have 
known that high-souled mother of his; 
full of poetry and romance I should 
imagine, and gifted with a strong love 
of nature. I like to hear a man speak 
well of his mother. It says as much for 
himself as for her. Ned never had a 
good word for his self-sacrificing mother. 
And I never heard him say as much for 
a friend as Gerald Robinson had to say 
for his chum, Frank Crawford. What a 
fool that flirt of a girl must have been! 
I wish I had heard her name ! Well, 
she may go through the wood and take 

up with the crooked stick at-Oh, 

dear me, how stiff my back does get. If 
it is not easier in a day or two, I shall 
have to send for Doctor Lithgoe.” 

In less than two days Doctor Lithgoe 
was sent for, and not without occasion. 

(To be continued.) 


To mala coffee quickly and well, put a good 
tablespoonful or more into an ordinary pint 
china jug. Pour quite boiling water over it, 
and let it stand covered over a few minutes 
before the fire, stir it once, and then pour into 
your cup through a small strainer. This 
should be made with the best coffee without 
any chicory. 

To keep up a steady hot fire without flame. 
When the fire is bright and red, put on a 
shovelful or more of coal dust and small 
pieces, previously sprinkled well with water, 
press it firmly down and put over that any 
ashes or cinders you may have. This will 
make a steady hot fire which will last for an 
hour or two. 

When flowers are scarce in winter, fill 
your vase with holly, ivy-grasses and any 
leaves you can get, and mix in among them 
a few silk-leaved artificial blooms, such as 
poppies or roses. The silk petals are more 
natural than others and look very well thus 
arranged. 
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LOVE’S LANGUAGE. 


By A. St. JOHN ADCOCK. 


Love has no country here nor there 
Whose foreign tongue is hard to teach : 
His untaught language everywhere 
Is native speech. 


When the heart yearns within the lips 

Grown strangely dumb with hope and dread, 
Love sends a sigh from that eclipse, 

And all is said. 

And in those heaven-blue eyes divine 
What gracious answer do I find! 

How could your silence answer mine 
If love were blind ? 


Ah, little learning lives in books! 

Not all the grammar man compiles 
May word the language of love’s looks, 
His sighs and smiles. 


We are not of those who doubt women’s 
capacity for literary work ; but certainly, if we 
ever distrusted it, it would be after glancing 
through a number of newspapers written by 
women for women’s benefit. There are so 
many of them, and they are generally so poor, 
so lacking alike in seriousness, and in any 
distinctive quality. They are not, of course, 
all alike ; but the majority of them leave on a 
man who reads them the impression that some 
at least of the old satires against women must 
have been merited, or the papers which they 
write for themselves could not be so full of 
“society” rubbish, millinery, and feeble chat 
upon subjects not worth discussing. We 
suppose the abler female writers prefer to 
expend their strength in other papers and 
magazines, for even the essays intended to be 
instructive are often childish in all except a 
certain ease, rising occasionally to felicity, of 
expression. There may be an explanation of 
this in the much deeper gaps which exist 
between cultivated and uncultivated women, 
than exist between cultivated and uncultivated 
men ; but of the fact there can be no doubt 
whatever. In the last number of a woman’s 
weekly paper, for example, a lady tries to tell 
us what we think most men and all women 
would be glad to hear, her opinion as to the 
difference which the absence of sisters makes 
to the young men of a family. That is a 
subject which, ably treated, might really add 
to the general knowledge upon a question of 
first-class importance, the question, in fact, 
whether the English and Americans, who wish 
the sexes to associate in early life, are or are 
not wiser than the Continentals, who are 
immovably convinced that it is better, so far as 
possible, to seclude them from each other. 
All that the writer has to say, however, is that 
men without sisters are apt to regard women 
as goddesses, know nothing whatever of the 
mysteries of feminine dress, cannot realise how 
expensive dress is, and never understand that 
women occasionally use hair to improve their 
locks which is not their own. There is certainly 
no instruction in that, and we should be in- 


* The Editors of The SpectaiorYxw^y allow us to 
reprint this interesting article from a recent number 
of that journal. 


BROTHERLESS WOMEN* 

dined to add, very little truth. Observing 
many families from the standpoint of many 
years, we should say that men without sisters 
tend rather to want of consideration for women, 
to lack deference for them rather than to be 
oppressed with it, and above all, to make the 
greatest of all the blunders which one sex 
makes about the other, that of thinking of 
them in groups. Men with sisters know too 
well that Clara and Lucy are not alike, to 
assign qualities to “women” as such, and ac¬ 
quire at least some idea of those compensations 
in character, which, if we forget, we can by no 
possibility understand any human being. As 
to their ignorance and consequent reverence, 
it is a fallacy, as any one may perceive who 
looks round among his acquaintance. He will 
find nine times out of ten that the men who 
have made horrid blunders in their marriages 
have had good sisters, and have acquired in 
observing them the belief that all women are 
better than all men. It is the many-sistered 
men who are the most reverential. It is the 
sisterless men who are curious, who are inter¬ 
ested in female chiffons, and who mark little 
differences of habit and conversation and taste 
with a permanent under-feeling of contempt. 
If sisterless men are so over-reverential, so a 
fortiori ought old bachelors to be, and by the 
consent of the ages as written in all literatures, 
they are not. The writer suggests that sister¬ 
less men adore readily, and make bad husbands, 
because they are so sure to be disillusioned ; 
but we should say that the truth is a much 
broader thing, and that while no men are so 
cynically contemptuous of women as men with 
bad or disagreeable sisters, men who like their 
sisters, enjoy their conversation and under¬ 
stand them, make of all men the best husbands, 
or at all events—for goodness and badness 
depend on other things than circumstance— 
make the husbands it is easiest to get along 
with. They are not fretted with peculiarities 
which they know from the beginning are only 
those of sex. If sisterless men are so inclined 
to reverence women, then the great objection 
to public-school life, that it herds boys too 
exclusively together, and destroys home in¬ 
fluences, is clearly wrong; and the best place 
in which to train lads into good husbands and 
fathers would be a kind of monastery. 


The true loss, of course, both of sisterless 
men and brotherless women is the loss of the 
best opportunity of comprehension, the com¬ 
prehension which is gained at a time when 
both sexes are frank, when neither feels any 
necessity for acting; and when each rather 
admires itself for its own distinctive qualities. 
The girl, to put it roughly, despises her 
brother for want of mental quickness; while 
the boy despises his sister because she cannot 
climb. The loss to brotherless women is, we 
think, on the whole, the greater. They 
cannot make up for it so well by intimacy with 
cousins and friends, and are apt to grow up 
entirely without that spirit of camaraderie 
which all men find in all women so delightful. 
They never, or most rarely, understand the 
peculiar perversities of young men, their special 
vanities, the reasons which induce them “ to 
put on side,” or the virtues which often make 
them most provoking. They get hold of the 
idea so often expressed in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
novels, that men are unaccountable and 
uncomfortable works of God, with impulses 
and thoughts and aberrations past all ordinary 
understanding. They tend to stand on the 
defensive, to ask, before all things, deference, 
and to become in conversation just a little 
priggish. A nunnery is a school of all the 
virtues, but not of comprehension or of tole¬ 
rance, and a brotherless household, unless, as 
sometimes happens, the father becomes his 
daughters’ elder brother, is apt to be a nunnery. 
There is a disposition in such households not 
to recognise the good in men, to fear them, in 
fact, slightly, and in after married life to stand 
apart from them, as if somehow the difference 
of mental sex forbade perfect comprehension. 
The single daughter of a house without sons is 
of all women the most apt to grow into a self- 
sufficing prig, and a number of daughters 
without brothers will often display in a less 
degree the same proclivity. There is often, 
too, a furious spirit of rivalry. Brotherless 
women have had no chance of learning, as 
children, in what they can rival or surpass men, 
and in what they must infallibly, by the operation 
of the mere laws of nature, be outstripped. 
They have not the opportunity of learning, 
without thinking, wherein men intend to rule, 
have ruled from the beginning, and will rule 
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to the end. It is not, as a rule, from the 
houses where there are sons and daughters 
both, that the mannish women come, but from 
the houses where there are no sons, or where 
the sons are exceptionally weak. The boys in 
a mixed household beat the girls in all boy’s 
work so easily, so continuously, and so perma¬ 
nently, that rivalry in their pursuits dies away, 
and the girls turn, without effort and without 
much disappointment, to their own proper 
field. Above all, they learn early and without 
pain the grand art, first perhaps of practical 
feminine arts, of “ putting up with things,” 
including a certain amount of what many 
women now describe as oppression—the 
greater expenditure, for instance, on boys, who 
are destined to maintain households; their 
greater liberty, which proceeds from unalter¬ 
able circumstances and cannot be changed; 
and their much later introduction into the 
active life and business of the world. The 
girls with brothers, we think we may assert 
with confidence, are as wives much less liable 
to get irritated with their husbands than the 
girls without them. 

The substance of it all, of course, is that the 
sexes benefit greatly by early knowledge of 
each other, and the best way to ensure that 
knowledge without any attendant evil, is the 


most permanently pressing of all the social 
problems. On the whole, perhaps the 
Americans, who allow almost boundless 
liberty to their daughters, have succeeded 
best; but they have the advantage of a feel¬ 
ing of respect for women which spreads 
through all classes, and protects girls as 
effectively as the passionate pride which 
avenges the slightest insult to them at once 
with the pistol or the knife; and they pay 
one heavy price for their success. The single 
drawback to the American girl, who is other¬ 
wise a very wonderful product of modern 
civilisation, is that she is apt to be a spoiled 
child. American girls, however, really un¬ 
derstand their comrades of the other sex, and 
are seldom unhappy in marriage, failure mark¬ 
ing itself in quiet alienation rather than in 
open quarrels. The British system, too, 
works well, but it has one imperfection, an 
absence of sufficient intimacy between persons 
who in the end will marry. The girls may 
understand men fairly well, yet hardly meet 
in any frank converse the men who, as they 
know, intend to propose to them. That 
defect in our system is, however, remedying 
itself slowly with the general increase of 
social liberty and the better education of 
women. The Swiss, too, believe in their own 


plan, which is, we are told, among the better 
classes to keep up “ circles,” composed of 
friends, often hereditary, whose children are 
often at least as familiar with each other as 
cousins are among ourselves, using the Christian 
name, for example, habitually from the first, 
and we can readily conceive that the plan, if 
carefully regulated, works with a good deal of 
ease. The Continental plan, which is based 
on a theory of seclusion, the girl really know¬ 
ing no one except her father until she is 
married, seems to Englishmen the worst of 
all; but in country districts it is said to work 
sufficiently well, and it is hard to believe that 
great and highly civilised races would persist 
for centuries in a blunder as to the arrange¬ 
ment of their own family lives. Still, the 
English principle is far better; and we cannot 
doubt that, in carrying it out, families in 
which the sexes are mixed possess, often 
without the slightest consciousness of it, a 
veiy great advantage. Acquaintance with 
each others’ dress does not appear to us 
quite so important as it does to the writer 
in the paper we mention; but that the sexes 
which must for ever live together, should 
understand from childhood something of 
each others’ characters must surely be bene¬ 
ficial. 


SYRUPS FOR HOME USE. 

By DORA DE BLAQUI^RE. 


yrups for home 
use, or at least, 
the home-made 
article, seems 
to be com¬ 
pletely an out- 
of-date com¬ 
modity, at all 
events in Eng- 
land; but 
judging from 
ancient cookery 
books, it was 
once in vogue 
in every house¬ 
hold, quite as 
much so as in 
France, but we 
English have 
always shown 
more liking for 
cordials, and cordial waters—in which either 
wine or spirits form a part—than for the 
simple syrup, or strop of the Continent. One 
of our old-fashioned forms of syrup, raspberry 
vinegar, still remains to us, but the only other 
form of home-made non-alcoholic beverage is 
lemonade. 

There is no doubt that a return to their use 
would be an excellent thing ; and an immense 
saving in wines and spirits, and a great gain 
in promoting health ; not to speak of the 
money we should save. Their preparation is 
not expensive, nor does it take up much time; 
but it must be done, I am sure, by the 
members of the household, and not relegated 
to the hands of servants. The very best white 
sugar must be used for their manufacture, and 
it is to be powdered, and also sifted before 
use. 

What the homoeopaths would perhaps call a 
“ mother tincture,” must be mentioned first. 
This is called capillaire by the French, after 
the French name of the maiden-hair fern. It 
was formerly used as a syrup for medicinal 
purposes. It is somewhat mucilaginous, and 
the odour and taste aromatic. It was con¬ 


sidered good for rheumatic affections, and 
slight catarrhs; but its agreeable flavour 
transferred it to the confectioner’s shop, where 
it is highly esteemed, and much used in 
France. The true capillaire is made from the 
freshly-gathered fronds, in the proportion of 
three ounces to the pint of boiling water. 
Cover the jug, and stand it in a slow oven, 
where it cannot boil, but only stew ; and after 
infusion for about three hours run it through a 
jelly bag. Then proceed to make the syrup 
by putting two pounds of sugar to a pint of 
water. Stand the saucepan in a pot of boiling 
water over the fire, and stir it carefully ; and the 
moment the sugar is dissolved, remove it from 
the fire. Beat up the white of an egg to a 
froth, with a few ounces of cold water; and 
stir it into the syrup, which must now be 
placed over the fire. The instant it begins to 
boil, and the scum to rise, take it off the fire 
and let it stand for half-an-hour without being 
touched. The scum will settle on the top, 
and when the half hour is up must be taken off 
the top with a skimmer. Having done this, 
strain the syrup through a hair sieve, replace 
it on the fire, and let it boil for a quarter of an 
hour. After the boiling has once commenced 
skim it continually, as the scum rises. Now 
throw in a pinch of saffron to give it an amber 
hue; and continue to boil it till it adheres to 
the spoon ; by which time it will be reduced 
to one half. Then pour in the infusion of 
maidenhair together with a quarter of a pint 
of good orange-flower water. Mix and stir 
the whole well together, let it boil for ten 
minutes longer, and then run the syrup 
through a jelly-bag into a tin can with a 
spout, to facilitate the process of bottling. 
"When quite cold, bottle and cork carefully, 
putting sealing-wax over the corks. 

What is called mock, or imitation capillaire 
is made without the maidenhair; using the 
orange-flower water as the sole flavouring. 
Of course, by this recipe any amount can be 
made, according to desire ; and this is the 
general method of manufacturing all syrups, 
though I shall give the instructions for each 


syrup in its place. Capillaire may be pur¬ 
chased, I believe, at the first-class Italian 
warehouses in London, and at some of the 
foreign grocers, at a very moderate price. 

Orange and lemon syrups are the most 
common, and likewise give the least trouble : 
so I will begin with them. Take two Seville 
oranges for every half dozen of sweet ones, and 
squeeze the juice out into a preserving pan. 
Then put it over the fire, and skim it till it 
boils. Directly it does so, take it off the fire, 
and run it through a jelly-bag. Meanwhile, 
put six Seville orange rinds into a saucepan 
with a pint of cold water, and boil them well, 
covered up, till the pint be revineed to one 
half. Now take the pan containing the orange- 
juice, and place in a copper or large pot of 
boiling water, and to every pint of juice add 
two pounds of sifted sugar. When this is 
melted, take the pan from the boiling water. 
Beat up the white of an egg into a froth with 
a little water, as I have before instructed you, 
and stir it into the syrup ; skim it, and replace 
the pan on the fire, and boil it up till it adheres 
to the spoon. Ten minutes before you take it 
up stir in one large tablespoonful of the peel 
decoction you have made to every quart of the 
syrup ; then run through a jelly-bag, and when 
cold bottle in the usual way. 

To make lemon-syrup, you squeeze out the 
juice in the way directed for making orange- 
syrup, and boil and strain it, and make a 
decoction of lemon-peel in the same way as 
I have already directed. Put two pounds and 
a half of sugar to each pint of juice, and pro¬ 
ceed as before. Quimauve is the French 
word for the marshmallow, and a celebrated 
syrup is made from this; a good handful of 
the freshly-gathered plant being put into a 
quart of water, and boiled slowly in a closely- 
covered vessel till reduced to half the quan¬ 
tity. Then clarify three quarts of syrup, in 
the manner already described, and, when 
boiled, add the decoction, together with a 
quarter of a pint of orange-flower water, and a 
little of the decoction of orange-peel. Run 
these through a jelly-bag. Syrup of violets is 
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made also of the fresh flowers, carefully picked 
over, in the proportion of six pints of boiling 
water to a pound of violets. Keep them 
closely covered up, and let them macerate, or 
steep, for forty-eight hours. Then strain off 
the liquor, and press the flowers to get it all 
out; and to each pint of it add a pound and 
a half of sugar. Put over a very slow fire to 
dissolve, and let it remain, skimming it care¬ 
fully, but be careful it does not boil, and run 
it through a jelly-bag before if grows cold. 

Syrup of clove-gilliflowers is made in the 
same manner as the violet-syrup, and in the 
same proportions; but this flower requires 
less maceration, and half the time, or twenty- 
four hours is enough for it. 

The syrup of roses is made with either the 
red rose or the damask petals, and I find many 
people seem to use all kinds of rose-leaves. 
Put them into a large jar, and pack them 
closely, pressing them as tightly as possible, 
cover them closely, and let them steep for 
twenty-four hours. Then strain the liquor, 
and to every pint of it add a pound and a 
half of sugar. Dissolve over a slow fire, and 
skim (as directed), but do not let it boil. 
Run through a jelly-bag before it is cold. 

Syrup of cowslips is made by pouring a 
quart of boiling water over each gallon of 
cowslip flowers, cutting the white portion off. 
Put the saucepan over a slow fire, and let it 
simmer gently for six hours. Let it stand till 
next day, when replace it on the fire till it 
reach the boiling-point, when it must be re¬ 
moved at once. Then squeeze out the flowers 
as hard as you can, and add the same quan¬ 
tity of fresh flowers. Make it come to the 
boil, and then remove it to the side of the fire, 
and let it stew for six hours. Again let it 
stand till the next day, and, having heated it 
without boiling, squeeze out the flowers while 
hot, and to every pint of the expressed juice 
add two pounds of sugar, and dissolve by 
standing the pan in boiling water. Now set 
it on the fire, and stir it till the scum rise; 
then skim it, and repeat this till no more rise, 
when give it a single boil-up, and run through 
a jelly-bag. Bottle when quite cold. 

We will now leave the subject of syrups 
made with flowers, and I am afraid that, with 
the exception of rose-leaves, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to get such a quantity together as is 
requisite to make even a quart of syrup. 
With regard to syrups made of fruit, little 
difficulty wall exist; and, if we cannot obtain 
the fresh, in many cases the tinned fruit—such 
as apricots, peaches, or pineapples — will 
answer, cranberries can be had in sufficient 
quantities, and so can both kinds of currants 
and raspberries. 

Syrup of red currants is made with the juice 
of the red currant, gathered before they are 


Where Trees Keep their Summer 
Clothes. 

A teacher was explaining to a little girl how 
the trees developed their foliage in the spring¬ 
time. 

“Ah, yes,” said the wee lassie, “I under¬ 
stand ; they keep their summer clothes in their 
trunks.” 

Be Contented. —We should always try to 
be contented with the inevitable. Probably 
more than half the discontent in the world is 
uselessly expended on things and conditions 
that cannot possibly be changed. Nerves are 
shaken, tempers tried, dispositions soured, 
happiness poisoned, by futile murmurings and 
complaints that lead to no action. 


perfectly ripe. The juice must be expressed 
by heating the fruit in a jar, which is placed 
upright in a saucepan of boiling water over 
the fire, and then passing them through a 
sieve. Squeeze the juice through a cotton 
bag, pressing it out well, and to every pint of 
juice put two pounds and a quarter of sugar, 
and then proceed exactly in the same manner 
as in the recipe given for orange-syrup. When 
the whole is done, run it through a jelly-bag, 
and bottle it in pint-bottles. This is the 
general guide for all kinds of fruit recipes. 

I have found that what is called “ sliced 
pineapple,” sold in tins, is better than that 
which is whole. One of the chief differences 
is, that the small bristle-like fibres, which 
cover the outside of this fruit, are left in, and 
it takes both time and patience to take them 
out when wanted. 

Before beginning the subject of syrups made 
from spices, I must describe that of “ Orgeat,” 
which is one of the best known in France. 
The meaning of the word “ Orgeat ” is barley- 
water ; and formerly it was the custom in 
France to flavour barley-water with almonds, 
and hence the name got transferred to the 
barley water. The right name of Orgeat 
would probably be syrup of almonds, and 
the old-fashioned recipe is as follows. Blanch 
a pound of sweet, and two ounces of bitter 
almonds ; nib them in a mortar into a smooth 
paste, adding no w and then half a tablespoonful 
of cold water, to prevent them from oiling. 
Mix this paste gradually with three pints of 
cold water; strain it through a cotton bag, 
squeezing the bag well, to express all the 
juice of the almonds. Then mix with this 
emulsion a quarter of a pint of orange flower 
water. Make a gallon of clarified syrup by 
the recipe already given, pass it through a 
jelly-bag, and give it a boil-up on the fire; 
and when it is boiling, stir in the almond 
emulsion veiy gradually, so as to check the 
boiling a little ; and let it continue to boil for 
about twenty minutes steadily. Then put it 
to cool, and bottle it while still warm, but let 
it stand till quite cold before you cork it, and 
fill each bottle quite full, as a drop of olive 
oil should be put over the surface to make it 
keep well before the cork is put in. When 
the bottle is opened, this can be taken out 
with a bit of cotton, without difficulty. 

Syrups are made of all the spices, ginger, 
cinnamon, cloves, mace, and nutmegs, and 
they are the easiest to make. Put the whole 
ginger in to soak in boiling water, in the pro¬ 
portion of an ounce and a half to a quart of 
water ; having broken the ginger up first, in a 
mortar. Keep it closely covered for two days, 
then strain off the water, and add a pound and 
a half of white sugar to each pint, and proceed 
in the way directed to make the syrup. 


VARIETIES. 

She Passed. 

She had been studying medicine. 

Examining Medical Professor: “Now, 
Miss Jones, tell me how you would treat a 
case of typhoid fever.” 

Miss Jones: “Well, sir, I should first—I 
should first—I-” 

E. M. P. (impatiently): “Yes, yes; go 
on.” 

Miss Jones (seized with a ’brilliant idea ) : 
“ I should call you in for consultation ! ” 

Passes with honours. 

Sabbath Rest. —The Sabbath, as a politi¬ 
cal institution, is of inestimable value, inde¬ 
pendently- of its claim to Divine authority.— 
Adam Smith. 
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Syrup of cloves is made by pouring boiling 
water over powdered cloves, in the proportion 
of a pint to two ounces. Place it over the 
fire, and let it boil for one hour; then strain 
the liquor through a sieve, and to every pint, 
add a pound and a half of sugar. Clarify with 
white-of-egg, beaten-up with a little orange- 
flower water, and then let it boil up to a 
certain thickness, and three minutes before 
you take it from the fire, stir in a little lemon- 
peel, finely chopped, and run it through a 
sieve, or a flannel bag. 

Syrup of cinnamon is made in the same 
manner as the syrup of cloves, except that two 
ounces and a half of the spice is used to each 
pint of boiling water, and the orange flower 
water and the lemon peel is omitted. 

Syrup of nutmegs is made by boiling (for 
four hours) pounded nutmegs in water. The 
proportion being two ounces of nutmeg to 
the pint of boiling water, which is poured 
boiling hot upon the nutmeg. Strain the 
liquor, and to each pint put a pound and 
three-quarters of sugar. Beat up the white of 
an egg with a little rose water, and proceed as 
with the other syrups. 

Syrup of mace is made like the clove syrup, 
except that, instead of orange-flower water, 
beat up a little rose-water with the white of 
an egg, and use no orange peel. 

The number of what may be called “ medi¬ 
cinal syrups ” is very large, and they are much 
in use on the continent, and seem most 
efficacious, especially for colds and coughs. 
One of the best-known is, I think, “ syrup of 
red cabbage,” which is for bad coughs; and it 
may be taken to any extent without harm. 
The red cabbage selected should be large and 
firm, and should be well washed, cut in thin 
shavings as for pickle, and put into a white 
enamel saucepan, cover it with cold water, set 
it over the fire, and let it simmer for some 
hours very slowly, till the liquor be reduced to 
one pint. Then strain through a sieve, and 
press the cabbage well, to get out the juice ; 
and then run it through a jelly-bag. Put into 
a saucepan a pound of clarified honey, with a 
quarter of a pint of water, let it come to a boil, 
and skim it till clear. Then add the cabbage- 
juice, and boil down the whole, till of the 
proper consistence. Bottle when cold, and 
cork very tightly. The dose to be taken of 
this syrup is about a dessertspoonful every 
hour or so. 

“ Syrup of angelica root ” is quite a cough 
specific. The dose is two teaspoonfuls, when 
the cough is troublesome. In one quart of 
water boil gently (for three hours) a large 
handful of “angelica root,” strain off, 
and add—while over the fire—a sufficient 
amount of clarified honey to make it into a 
syrup. 


The Shopper’s Weakness. 

Lady Shopper: “ What ? you ask 3s. a yard 
for this cloth ? Why, I can get it at Drelgh- 
goods’ for 2s.” 

Assistant: “Yes, madam; but we’re offer¬ 
ing this on our bargain counter.” 

Lady Shopper (taking out her purse): “ Oh ! 
Let me have ten yards, please.” 

Calculate. —The word “ calculate ” comes 
from a word meaning a pebble, and recalls 
the primitive times, when men used small 
stones in counting. 

Trials are Blessings.— The trial that 
God sends is always a blessing, whether we 
know it at the time or not. 
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THE GARB OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS. 


PART II. 

It was not until 1820 that the high waist 
began to disappear. The old spirit, which had 
found its expression during the major part of 



the eighteenth century in the passing of gowns 
from mother to daughter, and in the possession 
of few dresses, still left its mark upon the 



salient features of fashion. A gradual revolt 
against the habit of leaving the bosom and 
arms uncovered during the daytime set in in 




r816, brought about, it is said, by the 
warnings of the physicians, who attributed an 
increase of consumption and other pulmonary 
diseases to the recklessness and foolhardiness 
of scanty clothing. Then the leaders of fashion 
went to the other extreme, wearing long 



During the next two years the incessant 
change of costume was not so great, but in 
1818 the overcoat a la militaire enjoyed a 
brief popularity, the heaviness of day attire 



being compensated by the lightness of the 
evening dresses, which were so short, that 
they reached only a little below the knee. 



Up to this time, whatever the fashion, dresses 
had been remarkable for their lack of orna¬ 
mentation, but now they grew gradually fuller, 



flounces crept slowly up the skirt, increasing 
in number, to be discarded in 1827, when the 
fashion-plates showed the mode to be almost 
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identically similar to that of the present day, 
with the sole exception of the hat, which was 
ridiculously extravagant in shape and size—not 
unlike an inverted basket. 

In the following year the famous gigot 
sleeves made their appearance, introduced, it 
was declared, by a great lady of France, who, 
short of stature, appeared top-heavy when 
wearing the enormous erections decreed by the 
milliners. The effect of these sleeves certainly 
served to equilibriate the appearance, until as 
much material was used in their manufacture 



as in that of the dress itself; then the coal¬ 
scuttle bonnet, in all its hideousness, claimed 
the errant fancy of the fair, and gigot sleeves 
passed into the limbo of things forgotten, to be 
revived in more recent days. 

And now a word on bonnets. They had 
their birth in the years between 1815 and 1830, 
and have never yet been wholly deposed from 
feminine favour, despite the innumerable forms 
they have taken. At first they completely 
enshrouded the face, being tied with broad 
ribbons under the chin; then they became of 
enormous size, covered with tufts of marabout 



feathers, and rising as high on the top as the 
crest of a head-piece. After 1825 they were 
described by a contemporary writer as “ scaf¬ 
folds of silk ” and “ majestic monuments of 
millinery.” One of their most popular shapes 
was the gipsy, which reached such ridiculous 
lengths that a caricaturist of the time suggested 
the making of worn-out umbrellas into this 
particular kind of bonnet, the Times saying by 



way of comment, “ The transition is so easy 
that he is scarce to be praised for the 
invention.” 

The poet Moore thus described the fashion¬ 
able bonnet— 

“ That build of bonnet whose extent, 

Should, like a doctrine of dissent, 

Puzzle church doors to take it in— 

Nor half had reached that pitch sublime 
To which true toques and berets climb, 
Leaning, like lofty Alps, that throw 
O’er minor Alps their shadowy sway, 
Earth’s humble bonnets far below, 

To poke through life their famous way.” 



The massive coiffure , interwoven with 
ribbons, and of a fantastic height, needed a 
massive covering which recalled the impossible 
shakos of the foot-soldiers of Napoleon’s 
Grande A?‘?nfe, and with these bonnets shawls 
from Persia, and the Levant, all styled 
“cashmere,” were worn in the form of 
cloaks. 

With 1830 more sensible and warmer 
dressing was the habit; women no longer went 
about as they had done even in the coldest 
weather, their arms scarcely covered, the 
throat open, and the feet protected only by 
silk stockings and thin sandals, the energies 
spent upon elaborate changes of fashion being 
transferred to the hair, which was dressed in 



every imaginable kind of manner. Of these 
the ugliest was the so-called Chinese style, in 
which a broad plait surmounted the head, 
forming a kind of basket which held a quantity 
of roses and feathers, the whole sometimes in¬ 
terlaced with strings of jewels or glittering 
beads. Another hideous mode of adorning the 
head was to strain the hair away from the face 
so tightly that it was almost impossible to 
move the skin upon the forehead or close the 



eyes, whilst a long ringlet fell down the side of 
the face corresponding in size to the pendant 
ear-rings then worn ; this was only equalled in 
point of ugliness by the fashion of wearing two 
enormous plaits of hair standing upright upon 
the head, one slightly crossing the other, the 
hair at either side being elaborately curled. 

In the matter of colours our grandmothers 
were totally ignorant of the “ art shades ” 
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which give a piquant interest to modern 
feminine dress. Primary colours in all their 
native crudity were the joy and delight of the 
hearts which beat under the high-waisted 
dresses of the later Georgian days. Greens 
and yellows of aggressive density were worn 
together with cheerful ignorance of the cauons 
of art; red feathers were added to these, and 
the more inharmonious the whole effect, the 
greater the success of the costume. Naturally 
a vulgar display of jewellery accompanied the 
lack of taste in colour, but the topaz was for 
nearly fifty years the most favourite precious 
stone used in the ornamentation of ear-rings, a 
remnant of barbarity which appealed to society 
of all classes. 

To the student of matters sumptuary the 
first thirty years of the nineteenth century 
have an interest, which at first sight does not 
seem to be of any great value. But it was a 
period when mighty forces were at work, 
leavening the social lump slowly but surely, 


when amidst a licence in dress only to be 
equalled by the licence of the Restoration, 
there suddenly sprang into being a new code 
of public and of private life, which has only 
been strengthened by the passage of later 
decades. Naturally the first result of the 
leaven of public opinion was excess—the froth 
of reaction. In the heavy wigs and volumin¬ 
ous skirts of the powder period women per¬ 
force were slow, if not dignified, of movement, 
and careful in bearing, but in lighter garb they 
lost the courtliness and stateliness of the 
eighteenth century, and in so doing lost much 
of the outward respect which is their due. 
A brief period of folly ensued, when ex¬ 
travagance surmounted extravagance, and 
when the evil example set by the new nobility 
of the First Empire, and the women crowned 
queens by Napoleon Buonaparte, was slavishly 
followed ; but it lasted, comparatively speaking, 
only a short time, by reason of its fierceness 
and fever, and with its gr adual cessation women 


began to find nobler and more useful channels 
for their energies than in following the vagaries 
of irresponsible fashion-makers for the moment. 

Compared with the woman of sixty years 
ago, the woman of to-day is a being whose 
superiority is beyond question. Dress certainly 
still holds a high place in her affections, but it 
is not the blind, unreasoning devotion which 
led her grandmother to make herself a scare¬ 
crow, and a fitting object for ridicule in the 
public prints ; and it is in this relegation of 
her personal attire to its proper place in the 
plane of her existence, that woman has sur¬ 
mounted the greatest of her barriers to higher 
advancement and enjoyment to the full of the 
noble things offered her by the world. 

“ Oblivion is not to be hired,” yet in the 
annals of their ancestresses women may find 
many seeds, the harvest from which they now 
enjoy; they may learn the real proportion of 
dress in every-day life, and they may see the 
ludicrous follies of excess therein. F. H. 


A WILFUL WARD. 

By RUTH LAMB, Author of “Work, Wait, Win,” “Sackcloth and Ashes,” etc. 


CHAPTER XV. 



[ HRISTMAS came and 
went. Kathleen’s 
party was a great 
success, largely 
owing to the efforts 
of Aylmer, Geral¬ 
dine and Hetty Stap¬ 
leton who had been 
pressed into the ser¬ 
vice. Without them, 
the hands of the young 
hostess would have 
been too full. 

In pity for Ralph’s 
loneliness, he was in¬ 
vited to stay the night 
at the Hall. It would 
be too sad, Kathleen 
said, for the lonely boy 
to go back from all the 
brightness there to the 
dead quiet of Monk’s How. 

The boy enjoyed his visit to the full, 
but Kathleen noticed that he avoided 
Hetty Stapleton in a determined fashion. 

“Don’t you know Miss Stapleton?” 
she asked. “She is such a favourite 
with all the young people in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Or have you and she 
quarrelled ? ” 

The boy’s face crimsoned as he 
answered, “Of course I know Miss 
Stapleton. Everybody does at Hollings- 
by. We haven’t quarrelled, only I don’t 
think we are friends.” 

“ How is that, Ralph ? She has 
surely not been unkind to you. If so, I 
must take her to task.” 

“Please don’t say a word, Miss 
Mountford,” pleaded Ralph earnestly. 
“ Miss Stapleton always tries to be kind 
to me. She has wanted to give me 
things, and has asked me to ride with 
her and-” 

Ralph paused, though he could have 
given Kathleen a long list of offered 
kindnesses which he had curtly re¬ 
jected. 

“And you would not accept the 


things, or join in the rides, eh, Ralph ? 
What can Hetty have done to offend 
you ? ” 

“Nothing to me, only I know father 
doesn’t like her, and she doesn’t like 
him now, though I think they were 
friends once. I heard Sarah say so. 
You see, Miss Mountford, I couldn’t 
take presents or go riding with a lady if 
father was not friends with her, could I ? 
You’ll be sure not to tell Miss Stapleton 
or anybody why I refused, because 
Sarah was saying that to the cook one 
day, and she didn’t know that I heard 
her.” 

Kathleen promised to respect Ralph’s 
confidence, then said, “ But you go out 
with me.” 

“That is different. I know father 
likes me to be with you. He said one 
day, that there was no lady in the world 
he admired so much as he did you, and 
there had only been one so good before, 
and that was my mother.” 

Seldom had Kathleen been so glad of 
an interruption as she was at that 
moment. Her attention was called from 
Ralph by Hetty Stapleton herself, and 
so no response was needed. But the 
boy’s words—the echo of his father’s— 
were not forgotten. 

It seemed that Captain Torrance was 
in no hurry to return to Monk’s How. 
He came there occasionally, but made 
no long stay, and took no advantage of 
the relations between Miss Mountford 
and Ralph. His visits to Hollingsby 
were purely business ones, and that he 
might see the boy and make arrange¬ 
ments for his comfort and the supply of 
his wants. He sent Kathleen a few 
lines expressive of his gratitude for her 
goodness to Ralph, and said that she 
had poured brightness into his young 
life and influenced him for good, a work 
worthy of one so pure and noble as her¬ 
self. He prayed her to continue her 
kindness to the lad as he, of necessity, 
must be much absent from home, and 
told her that whilst he could never repay 
her, he well knew that such a nature as 


hers would find its reward in the fact 
that she was helping others, above all a 
motherless boy. 

Always Captain Torrance harped on 
this string, and always too he awoke a 
responsive chord in Kathleen’s breast. 
She sent him a few lines in reply, told of 
her affection for the bright boy, and 
promised to do all in her power for his 
happiness and benefit. 

“ Ralph has brightened our quiet life 
here,” she wrote, “and we should all 
miss him were he long absent.” 

That was all, but it satisfied Captain 
Torrance. He did not even call at the 
Hall, and only on a single occasion did 
Kathleen exchange a few words with him 
out of doors. 

This was when winter festivities, such 
as are usual in country houses, had come 
to an end. The young leaves were show¬ 
ing on the trees and the song of birds 
was heard in the land, telling every where 
of new life—the glorious awakening of 
the world after the deadness of winter. 

The country roads were dry, and riding 
was most enjoyable in the bright sun¬ 
shine and with lengthening days; for 
April had proved agreeably false to 
her character, and was more inclined 
for smiles than tears. 

Kathleen and Ralph were out riding 
together on Polly and the Kelpie. Miss 
Mountford was otherwise unattended. 
After a brisk canter they were riding 
quietly homeward, when Captain Tor¬ 
rance came in sight. He had arrived 
at Monk’s How quite unexpectedly 
during Ralph’s absence. Naturally the 
boy was wild with delight on seeing his 
father, and equally naturally, the latter 
exchanged a cordial greeting with Kath¬ 
leen, and made use of the opportunity to 
repeat the thanks he had previously 
written. But the tone and looks of the 
speaker were far more eloquent than 
written words could be, however well 
considered, and Kathleen listened with 
undisguised pleasure. 

“You have given me far more credit 
than I deserve,” she said. “ Ours is 
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not a one-sided affection, is it Ralph ? 
You are my friend as I am yours. My 
cavalier too, and very much we enjoy 
our rides together. The Kelpie and 
Polly are well used to be companions 
now.” 

Of course Ralph was proud of his 
post, of his steed, and above all, of 
being called Kathleen’s friend, and 
though he could not put his feelings into 
words, he said enough to make her 
laugh and blush at his childish compli¬ 
ments. Just at this moment when 
Captain Torrance was standing listening 
to his boy, looking towards Miss Mount- 
ford and patting Polly’s neck in a 
caressing fashion, Hetty Stapleton came 
in sight. 

It seemed to Kathleen that the wrong 
persons always had appeared on the 
scene, if by the merest chance she was 
exchanging a few unimportant words 
with Captain Torrance. She had long 
since guessed that Hetty had no good 
will towards him, and Ralph’s innocent 
confidences had convinced her that the 
feeling was mutual. She thought highly 
of Hetty, but was hardly likely to part 
abruptly with Ralph's father, with whom 
she had not exchanged a word for 
months. So she made no attempt to 
ride on until Hetty had passed by; but 
she could not fail to see that Captain 
Jack’s elaborate bow received the 
slightest possible recognition, and that 
the girl’s face wore an expression of 
grave regret as she returned her own 
greeting. Captain Jack gave a half- 
comical, half-rueful look at Kathleen, as 
he said—“ We were friends once, and 
now Miss Stapleton seems doubtful 
whether she has seen me before or not.” 

Ever loyal to those whom she professed 
to like, Kathleen replied, “ I have alwaj^s 
thought Hetty’s friendship well worth 
winning and keeping. I value it 
greatly.” 

“And so it is. Friendship that 
deserves the name always is. But in 
Miss Stapleton’s case and mine, it 
happened it was difficult to-” 

The speaker hesitated, laughed, 
uttered an irrelevant word, and then 
said, “ Something happened which I 
cannot speak about. If it were my own 
affair, I should be only too happy if you 
would listen whilst I told you what 
estranged us.” 

A meaning look conveyed an 
impression to Kathleen’s mind, and 
from that moment she believed that 
Hetty’s friendship had ripened into a 
stronger attachment for John Torrance, 
and that it had not been reciprocated, 
hence the friendship had come to an 
untimely end. 

She could never have told how she 
was led to this conclusion, a mistaken 
one, for in Hetty’s case friendship was 
far too strong a term to use as regarded 
her acquaintance with this man. 

He had sought her society for the sake 
of her fortune, as we already know, and 
though the world was no wiser as to 
what had occurred through Hetty’s 
telling, John Torrance could never, 
pardon her for having rejected him, and 
she knew this. 

“You will like to go home with your 
father, Ralph,” said Kathleen after 


this. “ I am sure he will want you, 
especially as he is leaving you again so 
soon.” 

“ I must take you home first, Miss 
Mountford,” replied Ralph. “ I ought 
to, you know. A gentleman always sees 
the lady home. Father won’t mind.” 

“ I should mind very much if you for¬ 
got yourself so far as to allow Miss 
Mountford to ride home alone,” said 
his father with becoming gravity. 

“ I knew you’d say so, father. I’ll be 
at home as soon as you are.” 

Away went the riders, and homeward 
walked John Torrance, well satisfied 
with the success of his plans. He had 
purposely absented himself to allow 
Ralph to obtain a firm foothold under 
Miss Mountford’s roof, and he had no 
intention of staying at Monk’s How for 
long together, until the time drew near 
when Kathleen’s fortune would be in her 
own hands. Ralph would be his best 
advocate, and he regularly told the boy 
many things which he wished her to 
know, but warned him not to repeat 
them to Sarah or to any of the people 
about. 

“ I trust j^ou, clear boy,” he would 
say. “ I have only you.” 

“ I may tell Miss Mountford things, 
mayn’t I?” asked Ralph. “She’s so 
kind, you know, and I’m certain she’s 
sorry for you, and for me being all by 
myself.” 

“Tell Miss Mountford what you like, 
Ralph. No fear of her telling your 
secrets or mine. It is hard on you, my 
boy, for the house is very quiet now.” 

“ I don’t mind if it’s best for you. I 
missed the horses at first, but you see 
Miss Mountford lets me go and see 
hers, and I have the Kelpie.” 

Then Ralph told his father of his talk 
with Miss Mountford about his pet, and 
her promise that if the pony were sold, 
she would buy him. 

It was a long time since John Torrance 
had been moved as he was at this story. 
He had parted with all his horses except 
his favourite hunter and the Kelpie, and 
had reduced his establishment at 
Monk’s How as far as possible. 
Absence gave him a good excuse for 
this. But it would have cost the man a 
great pang to deprive Ralph of his pony, 
and Kathleen’s promise to the boy 
touched his heart. Spendthrift, bankrupt, 
schemer as he was, ashamed of his past 
and hopeless as to his future unless he 
could win this girl and her fortune, he 
was almost ready to give up his pursuit 
of them. 

“ She is far too good to be linked for 
life with such a man as I am,” he 
thought. “Iam half inclined to go to 
her, to tell her all and to ask her to take 
my boy and make of him a better man 
than his father. Matheson would help 
her, and I would pledge myself to go 
away and never again to reclaim Ralph, 
or intrude on her presence. Ralph would 
feel the loss of me for a time, but he 
would get over it under her roof and 
guardianship.” 

It was too late to carry out such a 
resolution that night. Captain Torrance 
slept upon it, and with the coming of 
morning saw matters in a different light. 

“When I do honestly love Kathleen 


and would marry her without a penny, if 
1 had money ol my own, I can not be 
counted a mere mercenary suitdr. 

“As to going away, where can I go 
with the hope of helping myself without 
mone}' ? I daresay Matheson would lend 
me some, as he has done before, or give 
it, for that matter. Well he might, for 
it would leave the coast clear for him, 
but would Miss Mountford herself thank 
me for doi-ng this ? ” 

Captain Jack decided that she would 
not, felt sure that Kathleen cared more 
for himself than for Matheson, and that 
Ralph would break his heart if deprived 
of the sight of his father. 

So a couple of days later, Monk’s 
How was again left to Ralph and the 
servants, but the boy went to Miss 
Mountford to be comforted. 

“ It’s horridly lonely, worse than ever, 
when I’ve had father for a little while,” 
he said, as he walked in the grounds 
hanging on Kathleen’s arm. “ But I 
don’t mind so much as I did; father is 
doing it for the best. He told me so, 
and I know now why he didn’t stay at 
home at Christmas. Father used to ask 
a lot of men to come that he had known 
for a long while. Some of them were 
not very nice. They drank a great deal 
of wine and stuff, and were noisy and 
said-” 

“ Hush, Ralph, you must not tell me 
these things,” said Kathleen; “your 
father would not like it.” 

“Yes he would. He told me I might 
say anjdhing to you, for I must have 
somebody to talk to, and the servants 
gossip, you know. Well, you may 
guess what the men did when there 
was no lady in the house. It was just 
for want of mother. The nice people 
go where there are mothers, father says. 
Well, this last Christmas he stayed away 
from home, so that the men who had 
been used to be here could not come, 
and he says he will never have such 
about him any more. He wants to be a 
real good man for my sake, and some¬ 
body else’s. He didn’t say who else. 
Do you know, Miss Mountford ? ” 

“ How can I tell, Ralph ? Your 
father never spoke to me about such 
things.” 

“ Of course not. 1 wonder if it is for 
your sake, so as he may be more like 
you, because you know what he said 
about you being the best-” 

Kathleen put her hand on the boy’s 
lips, exclaiming— 

“ I must really stop you by force, your 
tongue runs so fast, Ralph, and you are 
such a flatterer. You will do me harm. 

I shall think too much of myself.” 

“I’m sorry if I’ve vexed you,” said 
Ralph penitently. 

“ I am not angry, dear,” said Kath¬ 
leen, and she kissed the boy’s upturned 
face in token of this. 

The sound of the luncheon-bell sum¬ 
moned them to the house, and put an 
end to the conversation and to further 
revelations on Ralph’s part, for the 
time. 

Many similar talks followed, and Kath¬ 
leen ceased to check the boy when he 
began them. He always brought his 
father’s letters, and read the greater 
part of them to her. Often there were 
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messages of grateful thanks to Kathleen 
herself, which Ralph was particularly 
proud to repeat to her. 

Through this innocent medium, John 
Torrance contrived to keep in constant 
touch with Miss Mountford. His care- 
fully-worded letters might have been 
addressed to her, for by means of them 
she was brought to sympathise with him 
in his new and noble aspirations after a 
higher and better life. 

Thus far, however, John Torrance had 
not gone beyond aspirations. The life 
itself was in the future. His present 
one was modelled on the old lines. He 
was only going to change when, as 
Kathleen’s husband, he should settle 
down afresh to domesticity in the country, 
with plenty of money to make it en¬ 
durable. 

It was true that he had kept away 
from Monk’s How at Christmas to avoid 
inviting a number of guests, but this 
was only half the truth. The other half 
was, that he wished to stand better with 
his neighbours, especially Kathleen, and 


that he was unable to entertain his old 
associates with the reckless extrava¬ 
gance to which they had been accus¬ 
tomed—not that their company' would 
have been distasteful to him. 

At present, John Torrance was whiling 
away the time as best he could, accept¬ 
ing invitations when they offered, moving 
about from place to place, and solacing 
himself for temporary discomfort by 
looking forward to extra indulgences 
in the future. 

Aylmer Matheson was conscious of 
approaching danger to Kathleen, but 
what could he do ? He could not 
banish Ralph, and Captain Torrance 
had chosen to banish himself. He 
shrewdly suspected that his ward was 
kept acquainted with the movements of 
the latter through the boy’s confidences, 
but he was sure that, had Kathleen re¬ 
ceived any direct communication, she 
would have been prompt to tell him, for 
she was incapable of deceit. She spoke 
openly enough of Ralph’s confidences 
without betraying them, and said, “ I 


let the boy talk to me as he chooses. 
Poor child! He said he must have 
somebody, and his father had told him 
that servants gossiped so. I thought it 
was kinder to listen and be silent, than 
to let the boy chatter to any and every¬ 
one.” 

So Ralph’s confidences continued, and 
his frequent presence at the Hall pro¬ 
duced an excellent effect on his conduct. 
He was easily influenced by his sur¬ 
roundings, and not only Kathleen, but 
Geraldine and Aylmer strove to wean 
the boy from the use of expressions 
which he had learned from grooms and 
some of the still less reputable asso¬ 
ciates of Captain Torrance. 

The three were however influenced by 
different motives ; Kathleen by affec¬ 
tion for the boy, and a wish to please 
the father by caring for him ; Geraldine 
and Aylmer, as professed disciples of 
Christ, could not help doing their utmost 
to benefit one of the lambs for whom 
the Shepherd died. 

(To be continued.) 



MISCELLANEOUS. 


E. D. Young. — There is a “Home of Rest” at 
Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex, for two or three ladies who, 
from overwork or delicate health, need sea-air and 
rest, at terms from 16s. to 23s. a week. Address 
the secretary (or matron) 33, Albany Road, Marina, 
Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 

Omega had better read our articles on “ Employments 
for Girls and Women,” and take an idea from 
them. We could not judge of your ability, appear¬ 
ance, nor manners, so as to give you any really 
advantageous and reliable advice. See vol. xiii., 
pp. 20, 229, 332 and 362. 

G. G. — February 1st, 1878, was a Friday. Your 
handwriting is legible. 

Juliet. — The Czarina was a Lutheran by birth. 
There has been no re-baptism; but she has so far 
adopted the ’Church of her husband as to be ad¬ 
mitted to communion, and to attend the services of 
the Russian Orthodox Church. Certain require¬ 
ments were withdrawn on her refusal to comply with 
them—even though at the cost of giving up the man 
she loved and the imperial throne he offered her. 

Agnes. —You will find an article on “ The Duties of 
Servants” in vol. ii., number for May 22nd, 1881, 
pp. 534 and 646. Five articles were given on 
“ Girls’ Christian Names ” in vol. iv. See number 
for October 21st, 1882, and consult the index for the 
rest. 

Sunflower. —Send the white chip hat to a cleaner, 
for you will fail in any amateur attempt to restore 
its colour. 


Mercy. —We must not fill our pages with the entire 
poem. The verses to which you refer were, pro¬ 
bably, the last written by Lord Tennyson, and will, 
doubtless, appear in any new edition of his works. 

Daisy B.—When you receive a note or card thanking 
you for your kind inquiries you have nothing to 
write in reply, as the thanks are in the nature of a 
reply, and the thanks acknowledging thanks might 
go on for ever. 

Isabel L. Green. —Read our articles on “ New Em¬ 
ployments for Women and Girls.” See vol. xiii., 
pp. 20, 229, 332 and 362. 

Ophelia. —Common house flies die when the cold 
comes on in the late autumn, having deposited 
their eggs in "some dark place, generally behind 
shutters, whence the tin}* flies may be seen coming 
out in swarms, when the early summer brings in the 
sunshine. A good housemaid will be on the look¬ 
out for their appearance at this season and destroy 
them with her duster before they can fly. 

Butterfly of Boston. —Whether you arrive late or 
early at any reception look at no one until you have 
presented yourself to your hostess ; as you enter the 
door, you will find her near at hand. 

“ Country Cousin.” —Boarding accommodation may 
be had at the “ Gentlewoman's Employment Club,” 
7c, Lower Belgrave Street, S.W., terms from 13s. 
to £1 a week. Apply to the Hon. Manager and 
Secretary, Miss Younghusband. We may take this 
opportunity of saying that this institution (“The 
Ladies Employment Club ”) receives ladies, as 
pupils for instruction in dressmaking, at a premium 
of £8 8s. per annum. Also, that for poor gentle¬ 
women in great need of assistance—of whom the 
lion. sec. knows many, in continual succession— 
donations of clothing, books and periodicals, fruit 
and vegetables, and delicacies for invalids, are 
gratefully received ; as well as offers to take care of 
houses, thereby giving change and rest for many 
that have no means of obtaining them. 

Forget-me-not. —We doubt that after attaining the 
age of seventeen projecting cars can be made to lie in 
their proper place close to the head. In very early 
childhood a cambric bandage should be fastened 
round the head at night, so as to bind them down, 
and if this be insufficient, a black silk ribbon might 
replace the white one by day, and as children grow 
fast the ears soon take their proper places. 

Marianne. —Such an engagement at your early age 
could only be conditional. You could not know 
your own mind at fifteen, nor could you be irre¬ 
vocably bound, being a minor. Even if forced to 
the altar to be “married against your will” you 
could answer “No,” and thus be free. But time 
may work a change, and by the time you are of age 
—should the man wait for you so long—you may 
like him, and be won over by his constancy. That 
profession which you speak of as your “ greatest 
ambition ” to enter, we strongly advise you to think 
of ho more. 

Motherless. —It is a duty of divine obligation .as a 
believer in Christ to be baptised, and nothing should 
stand in the way of so sacred an obligation. Delay 
no more. 

Ada.—W e can only suggest a dictionary of quo¬ 
tations. You do not say, however, whether you 
need prose or poetry. Bohn’s and Bartlett’s seem 
the best dictionaries of the sort. 


N. Cowley. —Perhaps The Church of England 
Women’s Help Society might suit you. Amongst 
its other excellent works it has a sick club, besides 
lodgings, clothing clubs, penny banks, lending 
libraries, mothers’ meetings, evening clubs and 
classes, an employment bureau, and a monthly 
magazine at a halfpenny. Situations are found, etc. 
Write to the General Secretary, Miss Geary, at the 
Central Office, 25, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 
H.R.H. the Princess Christian is the patron. 

Gladys. —Your only plan is to write to their publishers 
and ask them to do you the favour of sending your 
letters to the address of the persons you have named 
on the envelopes (having stamped them, of course). 

“Jack-A-Dandy.” —The name “Gladys” is pro¬ 
nounced “Glad-is.” The word “ bi,” as “bi¬ 
ennial ” or “ bi-monthly,” is from the Latin bis, 
“two ” or “ twice.” A plant that is described as 
lasting two years and then dies, is called a biennial. 
“ Biennially ” means “ once in two years,” or “ at 
the return of two years.” It is used in medicine to 
describe a double strength. 

May. —You have probably injured the joint and the 
shape of your foot by wearing shoes with pointed 
toes. Wear broad ones. 

Black and Tan. —We think it probable that you 
have been giving him meat. In that case, of 
course, the harm done will show itself in the state 
of his coat; and if not mangy already, he will be so 
before long. 

L. S. M. — We much disapprove of what the French 
call a mariage de convenance , for there should be 
love, esteem, and personal attraction. At the same 
time, you admit that you “might possibly have 
learned to love him ” (the young man your father 
wishes you to marry), and this seems to show that 
only a feeling of contrariety and objection to 
being coerced stands in the way of your consent. 
The best thing you can do (in our opinion) is to 
have a full understanding with the man himself. 
When he makes you the expected proposal, tell 
him of the grave apprehension you entertain as to 
his having been unduly influenced by his father’s 
wishes. Let there be no false shame, no deception, 
no misunderstanding between you. 

Essie. —May 30th, 1875, was a Sunday. Your writing 
is good. 

“ Rebecca 18.”—We regret that the lines you have 
sent are. not suitable for our magazine. Your 
writing is fairly good, but your pen too hard. 

Annie M.—You should write to the publisher, not 
the editor of one of our magazines. Your hand¬ 
writing promises well. 

Canary. —You had better show the canary to some 
bird-seller or fancier. Of course he is seriously 
unwell. 

Beppo. —Sets of id., 2d., 3d. and ad. pieces of Queen 
Anne, dated 1703 -5-6-8-10 ana 13, are valued at 
from 4s. to 6s. There is no penny of 1704, and 
none of one or fourpence of 1707. 

Bramble. —If you have “a broad, flat face,” a high 
head-dressing, whether of bonnet or of hair, would 
suit you. If you have a high forehead it should be 
a low head-dress. If your face be “ broad, flat and 
high,” we cannot make any suggestion ; your ap¬ 
pearance must depend on the sweetness of your 
expression, particularly if troubled with a red nose 
in addition. 
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NEW SEQUIN EM¬ 
BROIDERY. 

Under the name of sequins our 
old friends spangles have been re¬ 
introduced, and are used on so 
many articles and so abundantly 
that a few hints and designs may 
be acceptable. 

To begin with, sequins can now 
be had in many varieties of shape 
and colour; the round ones are on 
the whole the most generally use¬ 
ful, and seven sizes of these in gilt 
metal are shown in Fig. 1. For 
sewing spangles to the foundation, 
from one to four stitches of silk 
are needed; the colour should ac¬ 
cord with that of the rest of the 
work; the make known as horse¬ 
tail is both fine and strong. 

Sequins are most effective when 
massed, and one of the prettiest 
w r ays of doing this is by overlapping 
them. The little knot of ribbon 
show'n in Fig. I is adapted from 
an old French design, and is a 
good example of a single line of 
overlapping sequins. It should be 
noted that certain loops of the bow 
pass under others, and that the 
centre is formed by a moderately 
large sequin, in the middle of 
w'hich is a small one, and a gilt 
bead on top of all. 

To work this, or any similar de¬ 
sign, stretch the material in a frame 
and lightly mark the desired out¬ 
line. Bring a needleful of silk from 
the wrong to the right side of the 
work, lay a spangle wdtli one edge 
touching the place wdiere the needle 
came up, push the needle through 
the central hole of the sequin and 
thus to the wrong side of the 
work, * bring it up again half a 
sequin’s length from the lower edge 
of the former sequin, lay another 
spangle close above the thread and 
push needle again back through 
the centre hole to the wrong side 
of the work. Repeat from * all 
along the outline. 

The bow r in the illustration was 
worked on white satin and with 
the tiniest gilt sequins procurable. 

Fig. 2 is also deserving of study 
as showing some of the many kinds 
of sequins and ways of sewing them 
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FIG. 6.—DESIGN FOR READING-CASE IN SEQUIN EMBROIDERY. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


FIG. 3.—SASH-END IN SEQUIN EMBROIDERY. 



of cot ton-wool and sew down the muslin edges 
over this, thus padding the shape slightly; put 
the sash-end in a frame to prevent puckering, 
and sew on the leaf. 

The flowers are formed by groups of round 
cabuchons ; one has a centre of closely-set 
iridescent beads. In one corner are two 
mother-of-pearl paillettes issuing, as it were, 
from the end of a stem. The sash-end is 
finished off with tassels of beads and sequins 
headed by a line of gilt spangles. 

The peacock in Fig. 4 is made of iridescent 
spangles sewn on in rows verging from the 
centre and ending, at the outer edge, with 
silver fish-tail paillettes . Between these lines 
are iridescent beads sewn down in rows. 
The body of the bird is of wee spangles 
overlapping, with a few larger ones at the 
bottom, a red bead serves as an eye and stitches 
of gold passing suggest the beak and legs. 

Quite another kind of this work is exhibited 
in the photo-frame illustrated in Fig. 5. It 
is worked on coarse linen, and in shades of 
gilt and bronze. The sprays are embroidered 
in silks shading from gold to dark brown, the 
centres are filled with stitches of copper 
passing, or, in some cases, with gilt sequins, 
some of which also are scattered about on 
the cream-coloured linen background. The 
outlines are traced out with chain-stitch 
worked in copper-passing. 

On page 705 is a design for a reading-case 
to hold the current number of The Girl’s 
Own Paper. The contents are intimated 
by the initials G. O. P. These letters can 
be bought made of card for a penny each, 
and though primarily intended as a padding 
for embroidery serve well for such a purpose 
as this. They should be gilded, or coloured 
with lustra paints, and when quite dry the 
strengthening bars of card cut away and then 
each letter can be glued carefully in place with 
a dot of the gilt paint after it. Meanwhile the 
rest of the model here illustrated should be 
described more fully. The upper part is of 
dark green moire ’, the lower of green and pink 
shot and patterned-silk, the two materials being 
divided with a line of gold gimp. On the upper 
O’: moire portion is a design supposed to repre¬ 
sent a horn of plenty with flowers, leaves and 
petals showering down out of it. The cornu¬ 
copia is made of lines of tinsel sewn down to 
a muslin background in a frame; it is also 
padded, just as were the leaves for the sash 
end, but more highly. Lastly it is sewn to 
the silk and outlined with another line of 



FIG. I.—SPECIMEN SEQUINS AND HOW TO 
USE THEM. 


tinsel. In the left hand top corner is a green 
“ gem ” in gilt claw-setting, just below it, a 
flower of “ rubies ” of various shapes. Other 
supposed flowers are made of mother-of-pearl 
paillettes round a “diamond” centre, nd of 
gilt and silvered sequins round a green cabu- 
chon. The two leaves are formed, one of silver 
fish-tailed sequins, the other of gold sequins 
with smaller green sequins in the centres ; 
the stems are worked with green silk. Then 
there is a shower of gems and spangles ranging 
from those of the largest size to the smallest 
of all in the extreme comer. 

Such are a few ways in which sequins can 
effectively be introduced into embroidery. 
They are so bright that they have always 
for certain purposes a value of their own. 
And, further, just now their usefulness is fully 
appreciated and they are very largely in favour. 

Leirion Clifford. 


down and mixing them with gems and similar 
bright trifles. 

Notice first the centre of this boribonnilre 
lid. It is a “ sapphire ” surrounded with blue 
metal beads, and beyond are pearl beads 
divided by lines of gold pearl. 

Further out still are gilt sequins overlapping, 
but not fully, since each is sewn down with a 
gold bead. The circle round this and the 
four arms (each ending in a ring round a pearl 
bead) are of Japanese tinsel. Blue sequins 
caught down with blue silk are scattered about, 
and at intervals is a line of three gilt star¬ 
shaped spangles and one round one, each 
secured with a gilt bead. 

Sequin embroidery applied to dress trimmings 
offers a large field to the ingenious worker. A 
popular way of embroidering sash-ends is illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 3, where is seen a white satin 
ribbon on which the design was first lightly 
traced in pencil. The stems are covered with 
the smallest gold sequins closely overlapping. 
The uppermost leaf is formed of pale bronze 
sequins and the bottom leaves are of green 
(the centre one), and (the two side ones) of 
iridescent sequins put on thus :—Stretch some 
white book-muslin in a frame, trace the desired 
shape upon it and cover with overlapping 
spangles ; cut the leaf out with an ample 
margin of muslin, put under it a small piece 



FIG. 2 .—DESIGN FOR TOP OF BONBONNIERE IN SEQUIN WORK. 























VARIETIES . 
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FIG. 4. —PEACOCK WORKED IN SEQUINS. 


Take Care What 
You Sign.— An im¬ 
portant matter to teach 
a girl is the value of 
her signature. If the 
habit is once formed of 
attaching her full name 
to every letter she 
writes, with her address, 
it may save a great deal 
of trouble in future times. 
She should be taught 
the responsibility she 
assumes in thus signing 
her name, and she will 
not then be likely to 
write silly and foolish 
letters which she would 
gladly recall. She should 
also learn that she must 
not affix her name to any 
list of individuals, any 
society, oL any document 
whatever, without fully 
knowing what responsi¬ 
bility she is taking upon 
herself. The matter 
may seem trivial, but 
it is not so—many a 
one has come to misfor¬ 
tune through thought¬ 
lessness in the matter 
of signing her name. 


Milliners. 

“ Milliner ” is said to be a corruption of 
“Milaner,” so called from Milan in Italy, 
famous for its silks and ribbons, and which at 
one time gave the law to Europe in all matters 
of taste, dress, and elegance. 

In early times women milliners were un¬ 
known. Nares says, “This is one of the few 
occupations which women have latterly gained 
from the other sex. A milliner was originally 
a man.” 

How to Rise in the World.— The best 
way for any one to get out of a lowly position 
is to be conspicuously effective in it. 


Answer to Double Acrostic III. (p. 639). 

1. I o n i A 

2. P aintin G 

3. H e 1 e n A 

4. I 1 i u M 

5. G r e e c E 

6. E 1 y s i u M 

7. N icocreo N (a) 

8. I O 

9. A nacreo N 

Iphigenia. Agamemnon. 


{a) Tyrant of Salamis, contemporary with Alex¬ 
ander the Great: his victim, here alluded to, was the 
philosopher Anaxarchus. 


VARIETIES. 

She did not Ask for Them. 

Little Nellie, while at the seaside with her 
mother, was very fond of making calls upon 
some ladies in a neighbouring cottage, and the 
frequency with which she would bring home 
little presents of cards, pictures, and other 
things led her mother to fear that she might 
be in the habit of asking for them. She, 
therefore, gave the child strict orders never to 
ask for anything. 

The very next day, Nellie returned from her 
visit laden with pretty odds and ends of various 
sorts, and when her mother called her and 
questioned her severely as to whether she had 
asked for them, with conscious virtue she 
replied— 

“No, mother; you told me I must never 
ask for things, so I just took them.” 

About Lucifer Matches.— We are so 
accustomed to lucifer matches that we are apt 
to forget that their origin is very recent. A 
patent for matches was taken out in 1828 by 
one Samuel Jones. The year before, a man 
named Walker had brought out some called 
“ Congreves ” after Sir W. Congreve, the 
inventor of the rocket of that name. Eighty- 
four of these were sold for a shilling, and with 
the box was supplied a folded piece of glass- 
paper. The phosphorus friction match, as we 
at present know it, was not introduced on a 
commercial scale till 1833. 

How a Chinaman Described a Piano. 

A Chinaman, lately returned from a trip to 
Europe, treated his countrymen to the follow¬ 
ing description of the piano :— 

“ The Europeans keep a large four-legged 
beast, which they can make to sing at will. 
A man, or more frequently a woman, or even 
a feeble girl, sits down in front of the animal, 
and steps on its tail, at the same time 
striking its white teeth with his or her fingers, 
when the creature begins to sing. The sing¬ 
ing, though much louder than a bird’s, is 
pleasant to listen to. The beast does not 
bite, nor does it move, though it is not tied 
up.” 



FIG. 5.—PHOTO FRAME IN SEQUIN WORK. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


IN STONY PLACES. 


By Mrs. G. LINNAEUS BANKS, Author of “God’s Providence House,” “The Manchester Man,” etc. 


CHAPTER V. 

AT THE FIRS. 

Three years had been wiped from the 
calendar. Three ) r ears during- which 
Gerald Robinson had been a wanderer 
from his home ; in his absence let—with 
the servants—to strangers. He had 
travelled on foot over Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, and much of England ; exploring 
nooks and corners out of the ordinary 
tourist tracks, committing his observa¬ 
tions to paper, and to the post for 
preservation by Mr. Hawkes, his man 
of business. And now that his tenant’s 
short lease had expired, he was about to 
return and put them in order; where 
necessary, re-writing with a view to 
ulterior publication. tie was not 
disposed to rust in idleness, and 
although he had drawn a clean sponge 
over the record of his infatuation, he 
was still less disposed to enter society 
where he should be certain to meet the 
Dalrymples. 

Time, and a careless tenant, had 
rendered house-painting within and 
without, and some fresh upholstering a 
necessity. And this being done prior to 
his return, it was speedily buzzed about 
that Mr. Robinson was certainly bring¬ 
ing home a bride. 

It was not altogether a disappoint¬ 
ment when it oozed out that he was 
already at The Firs, having arrived by 
a late train with no more encumbrance 
than a stick and a knapsack, and had 
sat down to a hearty dinner with Mr. 
Hawkes, with as little fuss or ceremony 
as if he had only been away three days, 
or had walked into an hotel to dine, 
perhaps with less than in the latter 
case. 

His housekeeper, who boasted that 
dinner and he were both ready to the 
minute, had been much more flustered 
than he. Whatever his private emotions 
and feelings might be, he had in his long 
ramblings learned to keep them under 
cover. 

Comment and curiosity were on the 
qui vive, but what was not known could 
not be revealed. Mr. Hawkes was plied 
with questions. * 4 Where had Mr. 
Robinson been ? What had he been 
doing ? ” but the laywer was too discreet 
to betray the confidence of a client, or 
his own want of information, for he did 
not know too much. 

Gerald found less difficulty in learning 
all the changes time had wrought in 
the village and at The Chase in his 
absence. 

Mr. Hawkes in his occasional cor¬ 
respondence had been brief and business¬ 
like. Over his after-dinner wine he be¬ 
came sociable and chatty. And Mrs. 
Mann indemnified herself for silence else¬ 
where with a voluble stream of gossip, 
which he found himself compelled at 
length to check. 

Between them he learned that there 
had been much unpleasantness at The 
Chase. Squire Dalrymple and his 


daughter had come to high words 
shortly after Mr. Robinson had left 
home. Then Miss Dalrymple and Miss 
Cardigan had disagreed, and the latter 
had been found in tears time after time. 
The servants all said that their young 
mistress tyrannised over her cousin. 
Then Mr. Walter Dalrymple had 
brought home with him a party of his 
rackety friends for the shooting-season, 
and they had nearly driven the old gen¬ 
tleman out of his mind with their riotous 
ways ; clanking in and out, ordering 
meals at unknown hours, shouting at 
gamekeepers and grooms, and sitting 
up half the night. 

A Captain Forsyth, one of the set, 
had made himself peculiarly obnoxious 
to the Squire by his marked attentions 
to Miss Dalrymple. It appeared that 
her father had cautioned the young lady 
against the captain when they had met 
long before. 

At all events a telegram had gone 
from the Squire to his sister Lady 
Portleigh. She had come at once as 
chaperon to the girls, but it had ended 
in Miss Dalrymple being sent off to 
Switzerland with her aunt, in spite of 
the young lady’s wilful protests. 

It had also been rumoured that before 
the Squire could rid himself of his un¬ 
welcome visitors he had had to shell 
out pretty freely, to clear off his son’s 
debts of honour, especially those for 
which Captain Forsyth held I.O.U.’s. 
There had been a dreadful quarrel 
between the Squire and his son, into 
which Miss Dalrymple’s name was 
dragged. 

And when all was over, and the 
house cleared, the old gentleman had 
a fit of some kind, and had to be carried 
to bed, where he lay for many months, 
and might have died but for the watch¬ 
ful care of Miss Cardigan. 

His own daughter had not returned 
until the worst was over, and, before he 
could well get about, had set off again 
in high dudgeon. But the good old 
Squire had been terribly shaken, and 
had never been the same man since. 

So Gerald Robinson saw for himself 
when—after he had been at home for 
several weeks, and was deep in his 
literary work—Squire Dalrymple, feeble 
and tottering, was set down at The 
Firs, and with suspiciously humid eyes, 
apologised for the conduct of his 
daughter. 

“ I was very angry with Ethel when I 
heard how she had driven you from 
home, Mr. Robinson,” he sighed, “but 
there is no accounting for the freaks and 
fancies of a wilful girl.” 

“ You need not apologise, Squire,” 
replied Gerald with a peculiar smile, 
“Miss Dalrymple did me an unin¬ 
tentional service, for which I have 
reason to be thankful.” 

“Ah, well, perhaps so. She has 
shown us both a side of her character, 
little suspected. But I grieve to say, 
much of it is due to a strange fancy she 


has taken to a wild fellow, w r ho is sure 
to make her heart ache before long. 
She comes of age next month and into 
her mother’s fortune. And then ”—with 
a deep sigh—“ I fear she will throw her¬ 
self and it away on Captain Forsyth. I 
have no power to control her.” 

The old man looked the picture of 
misery as he said this. 

“1 regret to hear that,” remarked 
Gerald seriously and sympathetically, 
for although the name of Ethel Dal¬ 
rymple had still a bitter flavour on his 
tongue, and no honey mingled with it, 
he grieved to see the kindly old Squire, 
who had taken so paternal an interest 
in himself, and whom he had left 
stout and hearty, now so broken down 
and spiritless. If anything, it served to 
rivet the armour over his once too sus¬ 
ceptible heart. 

“I am sure you do, Mr. Robinson, 
for the plausible fellow is an unprincipled 
scoundrel, and no more a captain now 
than you are. He was in the army 
when he first came across Ethel at a 
county ball. That was four years ago, 
when she was but a girl of seventeen 
and really too young to be out, but Lady 
Portleigh outvoted me. The child—she 
was little more—w r as caught by the 
fellow’s scarlet coat, as much as by his 
black eyes,' and his dreadful tongue. 
It was a luckless ball that, for there he 
also came across Wat; and has been 
the evil genius of my son ever since. It 
was not so very long after that Captain 
Forsyth had to throw up, or sell, his 
commission in order to avoid being 
cashiered.” 

The Squire spoke with some warmth 
and irritability. There was a momentary 
pause to recover breath, and Gerald 
struck in— 

“ These are serious charges to make 
against an officer in her Majesty’s 
service. Are you well assured of your 
facts?” J 

A strong expletive burst from the old 
man, older with sorrow than with years. 
He struck his stick angrily upon the 
floor. 

“Assured? Yes! The man is an 
unprincipled scoundrel! He talks of 
great expectations, but I fear all his 
expectations lie in my poor girl’s money. 
Pie has already run through his own 
large fortune, and will run through 
Ethel’s if she be crazy enough to marry 
him. And there is no restraining her 
when once she makes up her mind to do 
a thing. She thinks him a model of 
manly beauty, with his black moustache 
and eyes. But the moustache covers 
false lips, and at times I have seen a 
fierce and sinister light in those eyes ; 
the expression made me tremble for my 
child. She is certain to rue her con¬ 
nection with him—certain ! I only hope 
I may not live to see it.” Again he 
sighed heavily and his tone changed 
as he added mournfully— 

“ She had far better have been content 
with a steady, sensible fellow like your- 


IN STONY PLACES . 


self, Gerald. I should have been proud 
to give her to you, though you have no 
long pedigree.” 

Gerald was silent. He was asking 
himself why the Squire’s brief allusion 
to the fierce and sinister light in Cap¬ 
tain Forsyth’s black eyes should bring 
before him so vividly the face of Miss 
Whitmore’s murderous assailant, as he 
had seen it in defeat on the mountain 
pass, seen once and remembered. That 
was a dissipated face and might have 
been considered handsome, but for its 
demoniac expression. 

The Squire mistook his silence. 

“Well, my boy, I cannot blame you 
if we do not agree on that point. Per¬ 
haps you were not the one to whom I 
should have laid bare my heart, con¬ 
sidering all things ; but there is no one 
who will understand me so well.” 

He rose to go, resting one hand on his 
stick to support himself, and holding out 
the other to meet Gerald’s warm and 
hearty clasp. 

“ I suppose it would be no use asking 
you to Chase House ? ” 

Gerald shook his head. “Not yet, 
Squire. I have turned to literature as a 
pursuit, and find it engrossing. But at 
any time you will condescend to honour 
The Firs with your presence, I shall 
be proud to welcome you. Is that Miss 
Cardigan in the carriage ? ’ ’ 

They had reached the hall door, the 
enfeebled old man leaning on the strong 
young one’s arm. 

“Ah, yes, dear girl. She would not 
come in with me. I fear I have kept her 
waiting an unreasonable time. You 
have no idea, Mr. Robinson, what a 
comfort Bertha has been to me in all my 
illness and trouble.” 

“I can well believe it, sir,” assented 
the other, bowing to the young lady, ere 
he assisted her uncle down the flight of 
steps, and to his seat in the carriage 
beside her. 

A crimson flush had risen to Miss 
Cardigan’s brow on his approach, then 
left her pale as a snowdrop. The young 
hands met, a common-place greeting 
was exchanged, she inclined her head, 
he bent his, the footman was on his 
perch, the coachman shook the reins— 
they were off. 

It was their first meeting since that 
memorable day when her cousin had 
taken so unwarrantable a liberty with 
her name. A painful meeting to her. 

Gerald had not seen her flush. He 
only observed the pallor, and man-like 
he mistook it. 

“ I think the old Squire might have 
had some consideration for his niece. 
She looked as white as paper. The 
result of her long nursing and night¬ 
watching, no doubt. A nice state of 
affairs when the niece has to do duty for 
a daughter who shuns hers! I’ve had a 
lucky escape.” 

Back he went to his desk; but that 
white face seemed to come between 
himself and his writing, “ How un¬ 
usually quiet and reserved Miss Cardigan 
was. Can she have heard ? Pshaw, 
no! Her cousin was scarcely likely to 
expose her own heartlessness ! ” So ran 
his thoughts. 

As in a dissolving view another face 


supplanted the first, that of Miss Whit¬ 
more, white with a nameless fear, and 
with it blent, then came forth vividly the 
threatening countenance of her ruffianly 
nephew, as seen at his own feet, scowling 
defiance where he crouched against the 
stony mountain side. 

Down went his pen. “ It’s impossible 
to think or write with that evil face 
blotting out my manuscript! I must 
smoke and walk it off.” 

He lit a cigar, and as was his habit 
when disturbing thoughts barred the 
progress of his pen, strolled into the 
garden, then sweet with the perfume of 
hawthorn and wallflowers ; gay with the 
lilac’s nodding plumes and young green 
leaves, with narcissi and late daffodils, 
hyacinths and auriculas, and the fresh 
verdure of larch and pine, laurel, and 
boxwood borderings. Sweet and de¬ 
liciously fair as was all, he looked 
straight ahead with eyes that saw not. 
The white snowballs of the guelder- 
rose, and the vivid pink and crimson of 
the rhododendrons bloomed for him in 
vain. 

Those changing faces shut out all 
besides, that one sinister face of Miss 
Whitmore’s nephew lingering the long¬ 
est, and bringing with it speculations as 
to the man’s surname, and as if linked, 
also of the baptismal name of the 
Captain Forsyth, for whom he had 
evidently been thrown over. He per¬ 
ambulated the tangle of shady walks, 
occupied with attempts to analyse the 
mental process which had so involun¬ 
tarily associated a man seen but once, 
and briefly, with a man never seen, who 
was to him only a name. But with the 
name were connected scapegrace pro¬ 
pensities common to the other, and both 
had dissipated large fortunes. “ Yes— 
yes, the coincidence must have caused 
the suggestion of identity.” 

He threw away the end of his cigar 
under a bush, and went back to his little 
study at the side of the square house, 
satisfied and refreshed, in full tone for 
the work in hand. 

Yet, strange to say, whenever he 
heard the name of Captain Forsyth— 
as he did from the Squire pretty fre¬ 
quently—or himself thought of the man, 
it was always with the features and per¬ 
sonality of Miss Whitmore’s nephew. 
He seemed unable to rid himself of the 
haunting suggestion of identity, and 
once or twice he was on the point of 
writing to ask that lady for her nephew’s 
full name. But he pooh-poohed his own 
idea, and told himself it was no concern 
of his. 

Who shall presume to say what is, or 
is not, a concern of his ? 

Many a time and oft, after that, he 
congratulated himself on his resolve to 
turn his travels to account. It found 
occupation for mind and hands. The 
packets of notes and specimens confided 
to Mr. Hawkes had been duly docketed 
and labelled, there had therefore been 
no confusion, all was in order, and he 
had so few interruptions from visitors 
after the first week or so, that his work 
went on steadily. 

Only to Mr. Hawkes or to Squire 
Dalrymple was he accessible at all 
times. 
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Business brought the one, the other had 
an overburthened heart to ease, where 
he was sure of a fellow-feeling. It was 
not to everyone the Squire could lay bare 
the sore spot on his breast. Gerald 
had been to him as a son in anticipa¬ 
tion. 

Occasionally the rector’s long legs 
crossed the threshold. He professed great 
interest in Mr. Robinson’s literary work ; 
but when he discovered that In Stoiiy 
Places was not a theological metaphor, 
but referred to travel and geological 
exploration, then much of his interest 
subsided. Yet his interest in parish 
matters and in parish gossip did not 
subside. Mr. Robinson opened his ears 
and his purse for the poor and the schools, 
but he turned a deaf side to what he 
said “ did not concern him so much as 
his own work ; ” even when the reverend 
gentleman dilated on the great prepar¬ 
ations in progress to do honour to Miss 
Dalrymple’s majority. 

Indeed, the rector received a hint 
which he denominated “ curt.” At any 
rate he took it, and Gerald was freed. 

The latter was already aware that 
what Miss Dalrymple called her “day 
of deliverance,” was at hand, and that 
she had returned home a week in 
advance, in charge of Lady Portleigh, 
who was to do the honours. 

He knew well it would be anything but 
a day of festivity to the Squire or to the 
cousin subject to the caprices of the 
heiress, and saddened by her aged 
uncle’s sorrow. 

Of any deeper sorrow of her own, 
kept locked up in Miss Cardigan’s 
breast, he had no suspicion. 

Whilst the church bells were ringing 
their loudest in honour of the day—a 
brilliant morning in the month of per¬ 
fume—and the whole village was alert 
and noisy; whilst boys paraded the 
green lanes waving cotton handkerchiefs 
tied on sticks, and hurrahing with the 
multiplied strength of united lungs, and 
the discordant notes of an amateur band 
combined to drive the sensitive author 
almost frantic ; the poor Squire, quite as 
distracted, drove up to The Firs in a low 
basket phaeton, accompanied by Bertha 
Cardigan. 

He had of late discovered that she 
was more patient than the old coachman 
when his intentional stay of five or ten 
minutes expanded into thirty or forty, as 
was generally the case. 

She had ventured to remonstrate with 
her uncle for quitting Chase House that 
morning, but his explosive “I must, 
child, I must, or I shall go demented,” 
silenced her objections, and there they 
were; the joy-bells drowning the hoof- 
beats of the ponies. 

Gerald rose at once to receive him 
with outstretched hand, but before he 
could be seated in the chair Gerald 
placed for him, he began— 

“ Oh, my dear boy, what do you think 
Walter has done now ? He has had the 
effrontery, in defiance of my prohibition, 
to bring that rascally Captain Forsyth 
home with him overnight, knowing that 
I could not make a scene to compromise 
my own daughter before our other guests. 
And what is worse, Lady Portleigh, on 
whom I had relied as a faithful 
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chaperon, has absolutely received the 
fellow graciously as ‘ the heir to im¬ 
mense property.’ I am half besides 
myself with rage and exasperation.” 

In truth, the poor gentleman was 
almost choking with suppressed wrath 
and indignation. 

“I thought you had cautioned Lady 
Portleigh,” began Gerald. 

“ So I did ! So I did ! And how the 
pompous old dame allowed herself to be 
so cajoled, there is no knowing,” he 
replied. “ But I find, Gerald, that the 
rascally spendthrift had the assurance to 
follow them to Switzerland ; and whilst I 
lay at death’s door, with only my dear 
Bertha to care for me, there was the ex¬ 
captain fooling her ladyship and Ethel 
to his heart’s content. , It has all come 
out this morning. They say he is heir 
to large estates in London and some 
mining district, and that there is only 
one shaky life between him and the 
property. But to my mind it is all 
moonshine. Were it not, I am sure I 


could not trust him with Ethel, or her 
fortune to save my life; but I am power¬ 
less, am powerless from this day, Gerald, 
powerless from this day.” 

The speaker’s head sank in despon¬ 
dence on his hands, crossed on the knob 
of his stick. 

Gerald’s sympathy with the outraged 
father was sincere and deep. lie strove 
to cheer him. 

“ Nay, Squire, do not say that. You 
may find your daughter more amenable 
to control in the future than you expect. 
The battle is not lost before it is 
fought.” 

What more could Gerald say to con¬ 
sole the agitated old man ? He who 
had seen the heartless beauty at her 
best, and worst. If his own passion for 
Ethel had been killed at one fell blow, 
his love for the kind-hearted Squire had 
grown and strengthened in the warmth 
of these confidential outpourings, but he 
felt the futility of words in which he 
himself could not believe. 


Miss Cardigan, for whom his respect 
had deepened in watching, from time to 
time, her solicitous care for her sorrow¬ 
ing uncle, was waiting at the gate some¬ 
what uneasily, for the ponies were rest¬ 
less and excited by the unusual din. 

Gerald knew that all the noisy demon¬ 
stration meant only grief and anxiety for 
his two visitors, and could not refrain 
from saying so. 

“ I fear this is a day of trouble to your 
good uncle, instead of rejoicing. Still, 
things may turn out better than he ex¬ 
pects,” he observed to the young lady, 
as he assisted the Squire into the 
phaeton. 

“ Indeed, I sincerely hope they may,” 
she assented, but with a sigh and a 
perceptible tremor in her voice, and 
some change of colour. 

It was the first time he had said more 
to her, since his return, than a mere 
“Good-morning.” Indeed her own 
chilly reserve had not invited more. 

(To be continued.) 
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By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Little Miss Muffet,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

COUSIN MONA UNBURDENS HERSELF. 

“ It is not enough to help the feeble up. 
But to support him after.” 

Timon of A thens. 


I SHALL never forget Martha’s face 
when she opened the door; she told me 
afterwards that she had never been so 
scared in her life. 

“To see the master looking so wild 
and uncanny-like,” as she observed, 
“ with his head bare to the cruel wind, 
and the water dripping off his cloak, 
for all the world as though he had been 
drowned, and was only just coming to 
life again; it turned me inside out, 
missy, I can tell you that.” 

But with all her fright, Martha had 
her wits about her. 

“Go up to your room, missy,” she 
said in a loud whisper, “ and get off 
your wet things, and for goodness’ sake 
creep like a mouse past Miss Mona’s 
door or you will give her her death. 
And you bring the master along Muster 
Scott. The water’s boiling, and I will 
soon kindle a fire in his room.” 

Certainly Martha was a woman for 
an emergency ; to use her own expression, 
“The grass never growed under her 
feet.” I was still getting off my wet 
garments with my teeth chattering, and 
poor Robin looking the picture of misery 
on his mat, when Martha came in with¬ 
out knocking, bearing a steaming cup of 
tea in her hands. 

“ You just drink that off, missy,” she 
said authoritatively, “ while I set light to 
the sticks. If your feet are cold you 
had better plunge them into hot w'ater. 
I will bring you some directly, and mind 


you strip off all your damp things, and I 
will carry them away to dry.” 

“Very well, Martha,” I returned 
obediently, “but how funny the tea 
tastes, it is sweet and yet it is bitter too.” 

“Never mind the taste,” replied 
Martha grimly, “and it will put you in 
a glow. I shall make some for Mr. 
Scott,and then he must go right home, 
for he is wet to his knees.” 

The mention of Mr. Scott roused me. 
I must see him before he left. I drank 
the tea that Martha had doctored, and 
was soon in dry garments and with 
smoothed hair; true, my eyes were 
swollen, but I could not help that, and 
I think my fit of crying had done me 
good. Again I crept past Cousin Mona’s 
door, even carrying Robin lest his pit-a- 
pat should reach her watchful ear. 

I found Cousin Everard sitting over 
the study fire in his dressing gown and 
velvet skull cap, with an old green plaid 
round his shoulders. Mr. Scott was 
standing by him, he had just finished a 
huge jorum of tea ; he put down his cup 
and drew up a chair for me. 

“ Do you feel a little better now ? ” he 
asked kindly. “ I knew Martha’s dose 
would do you good. Mr. Gordon is as 
fit as possible, you need not bother your¬ 
self about him. Well, I must be off now 
for my boots are full of water.” 

“Oh, must you go ? I am so sorry, 
but of course you are wet.” Now, I 
wonder if it was foolish of me to say that; 
I did so want him to stay ; I was rather 
ashamed of my impulsive speech, how¬ 
ever, when I saw his face grow positively 
radiant. 

“I only wish I could stay,” and he 
took both my hands. “ Rufa, will you 
promise me one thing, that you will take 

care of yourself? Do—for my-” he 

bit his lip, grew’ suddenly red, and left 


the room without bidding Cousin Everard 
good-bye, but perhaps he thought he 
was dozing. And why—why had he 
called me Rufa ? I mused on this a 
little dreamily. Martha brought me 
some more tea, and a nicely toasted 
scone, but I shared half of it with Robin, 
and then I suppose I must have dropped 
into a doze, for all at once I discovered 
Martha standing beside me. 

“ You have had a fine nap, missy,” 
she said pleasantly. “You have slept 
pretty near two hours, and the master 
has gone to his bed. It was a pity to 
wake you, you looked as placid as a 
sleeping babe, and I never knew before 
what a baby face you had got; but there, 
Miss Mona is fretting and worrying her¬ 
self to know the rights of it all.” 

“Do you mean that Cousin Mona 
suspects anything?” I asked breath¬ 
lessly. I was wide enough awake now. 
“ And I was so careful, Martha. I even 
carried Robin that she should not hear 
him.” 

“ Yes, and Muster Scott was cautious 
too, but there, the missis declares that 
the creeping past her door had driven 
her pretty nearly wild. It is no good my 
telling her that you and the master had 
got a bit wet, with walking too nigh the 
sea ; nothing will do but she must talk 
to you, missy, and that is why I was 
forced to wake you, as it is nigh ten 
o’clock, and she will not close her eyes 
until she has got to the bottom of it.” 

“But, Martha,” I exclaimed, for this 
rather flurried me, “ I have nothing very 
comforting to tell her. Cousin Everard 
was really standing up to his knees in 
the water, and I had to go in too after 
him, and I could not move him until 
Mr. Scott helped me, and I am sure in 
another minute he would have been 
swept away, the waves were so strong.” 
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Martha’s face became a chalky white, 
but she only said, “There, there, missy, 
don’t you be making too much of it. 
I was daft to trust the master out in 
the darkness. He was dazed with sit¬ 
ting so much over his books, and the 
wind made him giddy. He was finely 
scared, I’ll be bound, poor soul, when he 
felt the water flowing round him, and 
did not know which way to turn until 
Mr. Scott had hold of him. Now don’t 
keep Miss Mona waiting, for the doctor 
says that it is worry that hurts her most.” 

I was surprised to find how stiff and 
tired I felt when I rose from my chair. 
I wished I could have gone straight to 
bed without seeing Cousin Mona. She 
was evidently waiting for me, for her 
“ Come in ” responded instantly to my 
tap. She was sitting up in bed in her 
grey shawl, and her eyes looked 
feverish. 

“ Oh, Rufa, I thought I was never to 
see you,” she said at once, “but Martha 
said you were sleeping so sweetly that 
she had not the heart to disturb you. 
Sit down beside me and tell me how it 
all happened. Why were you down on 
the beach this dreadful night, and how 
could you have let Everard out of your 
sight ? 

“Martha says a wave washed over 
him, but I hardly understand her ac¬ 
count ; begin from the moment you left 
this house, Rufa, and tell me every¬ 
thing.” 

What could I do, and after all would 
it be right to hide anything from her ? 
but when I came to the moment when 
Mr. Scott’s lantern flashed on us from 
the Parade, she suddenly covered her 
face with her hands, and a moan es¬ 
caped her. “ After all my prayers, how 
am I to bear it?” and she began to 
shake all over, as though she were in an 
ague fit. 

This frightened me, and in my wi-sh 
to say something to comfort her, I said 
the very last thing I ought to have said— 

“ But, Cousin Mona, Mr. Scott assured 
me that Cousin Everard never meant to 
drown himself, though I could not help 
thinking so at the moment, but after all 
people don’t stand still if they mean to 
do that.” 

“Don’t, Rufa, you are killing me,” 
and an ashen shade passed over her 
face, and she gasped as though for 
breath. In another moment I should 
have summoned Martha, but she made 
me a sign not to move, and presently 
the spasm passed. 

“It has brought back the pain,” she 
whispered, as I wiped her forehead ; it 
was damp with moisture. “ Do not 
look so frightened, my poor child, you 
have had fright enough for one day. 

“No, dear, Roland was right, my 
poor Everard was not trying to drown 
himself, he was simply lost, he did not 
know where he was, that is why I never 
leave him, it is not safe for him to walk 
alone.” 

“But, Cousin Mona,” and here I 
checked myself. I felt the question I 
had intended to put was too searching, 
but perhaps she read it in my eyes. 

She looked at me silently a moment, 
and then a quivering sigh broke from her 
lips. 


“ It is no use trying to hide it any 
longer,” she said, as though speaking 
to herself more than to me, “this 
evening has forced my hand. Rufa, I 
think you guess to-night something that 
I have long tried to keep secret, that 
Everard, my poor Everard, is not always 
quite himself.” 

“ Oh, Cousin Mona, you surely do not 

mean-” and then again I stopped 

short, for how was I to put it into words. 

“It has been coming on a longtime,” 
she continued, “but I shut my eyes and 
would not believe it. I felt as though 
it would kill me to believe that Everard, 
my brilliant Everard, with his genius, 
his powers, of whom we had all been 
so proud, that God’s inscrutable judg¬ 
ment should send this affliction on him ; 
that just in the zenith of his life and 
work this withering and blighting touch 
should arrest all progress. 

“Oh, Rufa; what it cost me before 
my rebellious will could stoop to receive 
that cross-” 

“ But he works still,” I returned 
hurriedly. 

“ Yes, he works because it is the 
habit of his life to do so, but every day 
the power of assimilating his vast store 
of learning is growing more feeble. 
You would have found it out soon for 
yourself, Rufa, he writes the same things, 
the same sentences over and over again. 
Very often I pretend to copy the pages he 
gives me, but he never notices if I do not 
do it. Oftener than not he falls asleep, 
and I sit beside him with my work or 
book. The worst days are those when 
he is seized with a mania for comparing 
authorities, when, as you know well, he 
will want twenty or thirty different 
passages read to him, when his poor 
brain is in a fever and whirl.” 

“ And there is nothing to be done.” 

“ No. Dr. Cardew says if we took the 
work from him he would simply mope 
himself to death, that in moderation it 
is better to humour him and keep him 
happy, but it is a daily trial of patience.” 

I caught hold of her hand and laid my 
face against it, I felt as though I could 
not speak. This, then, was the trouble 
that had wasted her youth and turned 
her hair grey. For years she had lived 
this death in life, to shield her helpless 
brother. 

“ I know how difficult you found it to 
understand things when you first came, 
Rufa ; I must have seemed a grim, 
loveless sort of person to you, but our 
hermit life had made me both gauche 
and shy. I felt a curious sensation 
that first evening when I saw you 
regarding us with such perplexed curious 
eyes, and your little stiff off-hand way 
often made me sigh. More than once I 
sat down in my own room and had a 
good cry about you. ‘ How is that child 
ever to love me,’ I would say to myself, 

‘ and how am I to look after Everard 
and make her happy.’ ” 

“ But you know I love you now, 
Cousin Mona.” 

“Yes, darling, and it makes me happy 
to know it, but it is a dull dreary life for 
you to lead; I knew that when you 
came, but how was I to shut my door 
upon a homeless orphan; I said to 
myself that Providence had sent you 
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here, and that it was one more duty, but 
I smile now to think how afraid I was of 
you that first evening, and what a grand 
young lady you seemed to me.” 

“ And it is because of Cousin Everard 
that you live so quietly and that people 
do not come to see you.” 

“Yes, dear, Everard does not care for 
me to have visitors, anyone but Roland 
seems to put him out. I had a good deal 
of trouble with him before he would 
consent to let you live here, but he soon 
got used to you. 

“He gets fancies in his head, de¬ 
lusions—I suppose I ought to call them 
—and latterly they have increased. 
No one can help him, it is a bitter 
a most mysterious trial, and some¬ 
times when my faith is weak I ask God 
to take him and not let the worst 
happen, for though it is very slow I do 
not deceive myself. It is softening of 
the brain, and as time goes on he will 
get worse.” 

“ And it may go on for years.” 

“ Oh, yes, he is not very bad yet, Rufa, 
now you know why I pray that I may 
not die first. I do not ask much, and 
so perhaps our Heavenly Father in His 
great mercy may see fit to answer this 
prayer, and I maybe permitted to watch 
over my poor Everard, and to walk 
beside him while he stumbles among the 
shadows, and to hold his hand at the 
last. If I could only know that he was 
safe and at rest, how gladly would 1 
follow him.” 

I shivered with intensity of sympathy, 
but I could find no words in which to 
express it, but as she lay there on her 
pillows panting slightly with emotion, 
some swift glad thought came into her 
sad eyes. 

“ Oh, if we could only look through 
the shadows to the end; why cannot we 
trust God for others as well as for our¬ 
selves, Rufa ; it is very dark just now for 
both of us, but one day—how can I 
doubt it—all will be well with my 
Everard, for before his poor brain clouded, 
he was in his own quiet way a sincere 
Christian. 

“That is why I love to dwell on the 
continuity of life, and I have always 
cherished the belief that the work we 
have undertaken on earth, and left 
unfinished, if it be worthy work, will be 
carried on there, ‘ For their works do 
follow them.’ ” 

It was a grand thought and I told 
her so. 

“It is one that gives me great com¬ 
fort,” she returned gently ; “ sometimes 
as I sit beside Everard, and see the 
stooping shoulders, and the poor strained 
eyes poring over the useless pages, and 
my heart is sick with impatience and 
pity, I say to myself: ‘ He is under¬ 
going his ordeal; this is God’s will con¬ 
cerning him. He is trying him so as by 
fire, but one day I shall see him clothed 
and in his right mind, and in his Father’s 
House, and all these years and all this 
pain will be as nothing, for the joy that 
is set before us.’ There, the chimes are 
sounding midnight, and I have kept you 
up all this time. Go now, and rest, my 
child, and God bless you for all your 
loving sympathy.” 

(To be continued.) 
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WAVE-WANDERINGS. 

By GERTRUDE HARRADEN. 


I wandered on a pebbled beach, 
Where wavelets rolled in endless reach 
To seek what lesson they might teach, 


And learn what their weird music meant 
That ever to the wild wind lent 
A sad subdued accompaniment. 

I listened, for I burned to hear 

What words to me those waves might bear, 

Of joy or grief, of hope or fear. 


I listened long, but all in vain, 

My curious heart could not explain 
The meaning of their ceaseless strain. 

For in a language all their own 
The waves conversed in monotone, 
And I was with them—but alone. 



NOTES FROM OUR VILLAGE GREEN. 

By BARBARA MARSH. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ In all labour there is profit.” 

It lies at the foot of a steep rounded hill, a 
bold, projecting background to the peaceful 
nest of cottages below. Above the elms, as 
seen from the hill, rises the spire of the ancient 
church, and clustering around it, as round a 
holy centre, stand the dwellings picturesque in 
their variety, for they are not built upon a 
uniform pattern. The oldest are thatched and 
timbered, mossy and overgrown with ivy or 
brown patches of lichen. Some have over¬ 
hanging stories, weather-tiled and dark; some 
are built of rugged stone, and have tiny 
windows deeply set, crooked, oaken door-posts 
and narrow doors ; some are gabled ; one or 
two have outside wooden stairways, and the 
lines of most are eccentric, giving one the 
impression that at some period of the village 
history, a convulsion of the earth had shaken 
the houses more or less out of the perpen¬ 
dicular. 

All have gardens and ancient shady fruit 
trees. Many of the cottagers keep bees, and 
cultivate a wealth of flowers to supply food to 
the busy humming insects. 

There is no village street, so-called, but the 
high road from which the cottages stand back 
passes through to the coast, and leaves them 
far behind. A little green spreads itself out 
in front of the one village shop, and on it 
gabble and feed a few white geese, very 
important in their own estimation and 
exceedingly cliquey towards the rest of their 
little world. But for the occasional cackle of 
the foolish birds and the musical clink from the 
blacksmith’s forge, one might think the place 
was asleep. No one seems to be astir ; there 
is no sound of voices or of labour, for the men 
are all far afield. A couple of fat old beagles 
lying in front of the shop-door are resting their 
noses upon their outstretched paws; they 


blink sleepily, now and then snapping at the 
flies which hum drowsily around. 

Nothing appears to be doing, the village 
might be empty, or the inhabitants gone to 
sleep for a hundred years. 

Wait a little. The church clock strikes four 
and the fat beagles look up expectant. One 
or two cottage doors are open and a woman 
looks out. 

Presently the air is full of the voices of 
children, merry voices ; the shouts of boys, the 
shrill cries of girls, laughter, much glee, and 
soon the rush and scamper of many feet. The 
village wakes up all at once; the sleepy dogs 
leap up and bark a noisy welcome. Mothers 
come out to receive their little ones, and the 
owner of the general shop, who is also post¬ 
master, hastens to look out any letters that 
may have come in that afternoon, for some 
of the village lads and little maids will be the 
deliverers of any such at their homes. 

In another hour the village has almost sunk 
into its former state of quietude. In the 
evening, some few men may gather at the 
corners, by the public well, or outside the 
Black Rabbit to talk over the day’s events, 
or to have a sociable game of quoits on the 
green, though the greater number will set to 
work in their own plots of ground as vigor¬ 
ously as though they had not already been 
engaged in a day of hard labour. 

The women, after the last meal of the day 
has been disposed of, appear to have a little 
leisure wherein to exchange remarks with each 
other over their own thresholds. The conver¬ 
sation chiefly concerns their respective house¬ 
holds, and a dip into their neighbours’ concerns, 
for their interests have a narrow radius, few 
having ever been many miles beyond their 
native place. They philosophise a little, and 
the bent of their uneducated minds is rather 
to look upon whatever befalls as inevitable ; 
they are inclined to regard all the occurrences 


of life as fore-ordained, and therefore to be 
accepted as the must be. 

Our village had vegetated for scores of years, 
from sunrise to sunset without change, in the 
same slow, quiet way, while the tumult of life 
was passing by outside of it. 

The same families, generation after genera¬ 
tion, had occupied the same cottages ; the same 
habits, ideas and doings, the same influences 
operating year in, year out, had produced a 
sort of aristocracy of the soil. The villagers 
were mostly tenants of two or three well-to-do 
landlords, rooted in the parish, so to speak, for 
whom the labouring population worked, and 
this had helped to keep them in a dependent, 
and at the same time, comfortable condition. 

The rector of the parish, who had laboured 
among fhem nearly all his life, was one of the 
old school, whose thoughts and manner of life 
had moved changelessly on in the same narrow 
groove for more than half a century. He 
had clung to old forms and old-fashioned 
routine ; had preached two short, dry sermons 
each Sunday, returning to a reserve stock 
regularly about eveiy two years, until many of 
them could have been repeated by his congre¬ 
gation, when the text was once given out. 

He had been very good to the poor and 
sick, helping largely out of his own purse 
whatever need was urgent, because he would 
not be troubled to ask publicly for funds; but 
beyond this, the villagers had not known him 
as a friend or true pastor, for he had never 
stirred their hearts to search into high and 
holy things, he had never troubled to awake 
iu them any intellectual energy. Consequently, 
he and they went on in the same indifferent 
sluggish course, as was yesterday, so was the 
day following, and every to-morrow. 

These now are things of the past. The 
rector occupies a shady corner of the God’s 
Acre his feet had crossed so often, from the 
sleepy-looking rectory to the church. A 
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younger man now fills bis office, a man of 
energy and progress, whose heart is in his 
work, whose voice rouses the apathetic souls 
of his flock, whose sympathies are with them, 
their interests, spiritual and temporal, made his 
own. 

There had never been such an awakening. 
The very bells in the grey church tower rang 
out more lustily— 

“ Come to church! come to church! 
Don’t come late ! ” 

All the pews were now well filled. The choir 
reformed, began to think it worth while to sing. 

Visiting was general; mothers’ meetings 
revived; the coal club, clothing club and sick 
club were all put on a fresh footing. 

There was a spirited address on social 
subjects to working men and lads every 
Saturday at the institute. Books of bright, 
wholesome reading were freshly supplied. 
Village entertainments came oftener and were 
better worth attending. Cricket and football 
were enthusiastically encouraged. Various 
handicrafts, useful and ornamental, were 
taught, and had the effect of keeping men and 
boys from the public-house. There were also 
needle-work and gardening competitions for 
the girls, so that no one was forgotten. 

The gentle-folks looked on, nodded and 
approved, saying : “ This is a change for the 

better; we must also assist. The rector 
ought not to work single-handed.” 

Thus it came to pass that our village, though 
apparently the same sleepy old place at certain 
hours of the day, began, nevertheless, to show 
a fund of real life and energy in the heart of it, 
like leaven working in the house-wife’s pan of 
flour. 

What a change it was ! And it all meant 
w r ork ! The rector’s watchword was “ work,” 
and all who worked with him, knew and felt 
what that meant, and how wholesome and in¬ 
spiriting it was. He and his wife took the 
heartiest interest in everybody. Not a man, 
woman or child but could feel and say— 

“ They are my friends.” 

They had no "children of their own, there¬ 
fore they adopted the parish, which was all the 
happier for its good fortune. In and out, and 
through it all, they wove the golden threads of 
love, and these were threads which bound 
more strongly together than any other. They 
stretched from end to end, and every house¬ 


hold was conscious of the warm radiance in 
their midst. 

The young girls of the place Mrs. Lang 
made her especial care ; she always earnestly 
dissuaded them from seeking service in the 
big towns which form a fatal attraction to so 
many. In her endeavours to prevent this, 
she used laughingly to say she had constituted 
herself a domestic agency, for she made a 
point of seeking good situations in the 
country round for every capable girl she could 
induce to apply to her. 

“Of what use would he my preaching to 
them on the subject if I did not act up to my 
convictions,” she would say, “ and do my best 
to prove to them actually, that they are 
happier, healthier, better off in most ways 
than they would be in a grand London 
situation where they would meet with many a 
sad experience, and in all likelihood deterio¬ 
rate from their original worthiness of character 
and disposition.” 

Her influence among them was not small, 
for she took so much natural interest in their 
home lives, their pursuits, and little ambitions, 
for village girls, believe me, are not without 
their aspirations. The advice she gave was 
always couched in the kindliest terms, not as 
given from a moral superiority and altitude 
of position, but as placing herself on a level 
with the person addressed, as if she were 
making the weaknesses, temptations, difficul¬ 
ties her own. Her conception of the duties 
and responsibilities of life were as great and 
high as w r ere those of her husband. It seems 
to me as if I could hardly do better than 
reproduce a few of the thoughts she tried to 
impress upon her class of village girls, for the 
benefit of others, no matter in what situation 
of life, for they apply equally to all. 

Many of these village girls are well-known 
to me, and I am proud to be able to call 
them my friends. Some of them you may 
like to make acquaintance with, and I shall 
be only too pleased to introduce the village 
girl to her sisters. 

The aspect under which she will be seen 
and known is that of a worker; the watch¬ 
word being still that which our rector has 
passed along, “ Work ! ” 

“ Oh, I know what work is ! ” you exclaim 
perhaps. “ I have more than enough of it, 
and why should I hear more ? ” 


Well, let us see whether it be not worth a 
little consideration ; for life is really made up 
of work for all of us, high and low, rich and 
poor together. We are not placed in this 
world for our own amusement and pleasure 
merely, as most of us can and all of us ought 
to be able to testify, and it seems to me 
that in this nineteenth century of progress, 
girls and women take a veiy large share in 
what is going on, and have good reason to 
be proud of it. It is not with those who 
train themselves for entering professions or 
particular occupations that my sympathies 
are enlisted, however, but rather with those 
whose labour is essentially feminine in cha¬ 
racter, and whose province is in the home ; 
where there is just as much scope for earnest 
conscientious work as in the wider field of in¬ 
tellectual labour, and just as much honour in 
the doing of it. 

“Who sweeps a room as in God’s sight 
Makes that and the action fine.” 

“ But that is such a little thing, sucb a mean 
thing! ” 

Perhaps, but if it falls to us to do a little 
thing, let us do it with all our might, be it ever 
so mean or distasteful, for if a thing is worth 
doing, it is worth doing well, you have no 
doubt often heard said. 

Here is a good motto for every worker— 

“ Orare et labore ,” “ Pray and work.” 

Have you ever tried the two together ? 
Believe me, prayer is a great sanctifier of work, 
and not only a sanctifier but an assistance to 
its accomplishment. We have a great example 
of this truth ever before us if we choose to 
study the pages of Holy Writ. The example 
of Him who always consecrated His work by 
prayer. What renewed vigour and refresh¬ 
ment of spirit must have been His after a 
night spent in solitary communion with His 
Father, upon the mountain top ! How far 
short we fall! Frail creatures as we are, how 
little we deem it necessary to consecrate our 
actions by appeals for aid, whence all strength 
comes. 

If we can realise this and act up to it, how 
sweet our work will grow, and how easy. 
We shall be ashamed of the day on which we 
said, “ What I do, I do because I am obliged 
and not because I like it.” 

(To be continued.) 


A CORRESPONDENT of the News gives the 
following recipe for teetotal hop beer, which 
he says he obtained from a ship’s cook years 
ago out in the Pacific. He describes it as 
“ the cheapest, healthiest, and most satis¬ 
factory substitute for beer I ever drank.” 
It is also very easily made. Take half a pound 
of hops ; half a pound of tapioca; and five 
gallons of water. Soak the tapioca all night 
in a basin of water, next morning when it is 
swollen, put it into a thin muslin bag, and 
boil it and the hops together in five gallons of 
water, for three quarters of an hour. When 
cool, strain and bottle at once, or put in a 
cask, which must be tightly bunged. It is 
ready to drink at once. It is non-intoxicating, 
most palatable, and if bottled will keep well. 
Cost, under one shilling, and the quantity 
given will fill six and a half dozen ordinary 
penny ginger beer bottles, and sell for six 
shillings and sixpence. 

Never let meat or fish remain in the moon¬ 
light unless you wish it to go bad, and do not 
let the moonlight rest on a sleeping person. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Do not exclude the sun from your rooms by 
pulling down the blinds unless you prefer a 
doctor’s bill to a faded carpet. In choosing a 
house choose a sunny aspect. There is always 
most illness in a sunless, shady house. 

Never allow a housemaid to put her fire 
ashes box into a cupboard; in one case the 
staircase of a house was well alight in the 
middle of the night through this being done. 
The ashes were supposed to be cold but were 
not . 

Try the use of rather thick curtains instead 
of window-blinds. You can darken the room 
so much better, and keep the sun off an 
invalid’s or sleeping child’s face. Sleep is 
far more resting in a properly darkened room. 

Whenever you see orange-peel or even 
cabbage-leaf on the pavement, kick it off into 
the road (but not on to a crossing). Children 
taught to do this when out walking, think it a 
great amusement, and probably save many 
broken legs. 


When sending newspapers — especially 
abroad—it is safest not to use wrappers, but to 
direct the paper or magazine on itself. Tie a 
string through it and then twice across with 
rather fine string. If you only tie it once 
across, letters and post-cards are apt to get 
slipped into the folds and be taken across the 
Atlantic or round the world—as has happened 
before now. Coarse string is apt to come 
untied. 

If any one chokes over food, they should at 
once hold the breath and look upwards. This 
stops the spasm, and should be taught to all 
little children. It would save them from 
many a painful choke. 

Never spare the use of damp tea leaves 
when sweeping your room if you wish to 
preserve your furniture ; they also improve the 
colour of the carpets. 

A GOOD furniture polish is made of linseed 
oil, vinegar, and turpentine in equal parts. 

Milk puddings without any egg are much 
wholesomer and nicer than with an egg. 
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MOZART: HIS LIFE AND INFLUENCE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

PIANOFORTE LITERATURE. 

By EDGAR MILLS. 



PART I. 

o the piano-student 
the lives and chrono¬ 
logical position of 
the great writers for 
his instrument are 
of great interest, and 
the study of them a 
necessary element 
towards a true ap¬ 
preciation and per¬ 
formance of their 
works. The life and works of a man explain 
and illustrate each other, and neither can be 
thoroughly understood without a knowledge of 
both. 

This is clearly seen in Mozart’s case, for it 
is impossible to rightly estimate the value of 
his work, unless the conditions imposed upon 
him by the time in which he lived are taken 
into account. The most important influencing 
circumstance, as far as the piano music is con¬ 
cerned, was of course that during his lifetime 
the piano came into general use, gradually 
superseding the older harpsichord, so that to 
him fell the task of commencing the formation 
of a true pianoforte style. 

John Chrysostom Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart was born at Salzburg on the 27th of 
January, 1756* Tie was one of a family of 
seven, but only he and a sister, Maria Anna, 
survived the period of infancy. His father, 
Leopold Mozart, was a musician in the service 
of the Archbishop of Salzburg. Salzburg 
lies on the frontiers of Austria and Germany, 
between Styria and the Tyrol, amidst scenery 
of great variety and beauty. One who has 
visited the town says: “It is worthy of note 
how the scenes amid which Mozart spent his 
youthful years must have had no small in¬ 
fluence in stimulating that sense of the beauti¬ 
ful, which his works so perfectly display. 
Here he saw beauty all around, a wonderful 
combination of mountain and valley, hill and 
plain, rushing river and quiet lake, hoary 
castle and ornate church, sombre woods and 
smiling meadows. Nothing was wanting to 
the splendour and loveliness of the picture 
upon which his young eyes rested, we would 
fain believe, with constant pleasure.” 

Leopold Mozart was no ordinary man. 
Belonging to a family of the artisan class, 
residing at Augsburg, he early determined to 
raise himself to a better position. After 
leaving school he went to Salzburg to study 
law, but not being successful in getting em¬ 
ployment in that direction, he entered the 
service of one of the Canons of Salzburg. 

He had studied and practised music from his 
early days, and whatever his duties to the 
Canon may have been (the exact post he 
occupied is not quite clear), his musical abili¬ 
ties soon attracted notice, and not long after 
he entered the service of the Archbishop, as 
court composer and leader of the orchestra, 
and eventually became Vicekapellmeister. 

He was, as I have said, no ordinary man. 
Though faithfully performing the duties of 
each day, often menial and humiliating enough, 
he was never absorbed by the narrow circle of 
present activities, but was ever on the look¬ 
out for openings offering advantage and im¬ 
provement. . He was a strict, yet not bigoted, 
Catholic; his shrewdness and common sense 
saved him from many superstitious excesses 
amongst which he lived. He was the com¬ 
poser of many works of both vocal and instru¬ 
mental music, but his fame as a musician rests 
chiefly on his Method for the Violin ,, which, 


on its publication, became immediatelypopular, 
and was the only one in extensive use in many 
countries of Europe. The high ambition, and 
earnest, thorough effort enjoined on the pupil 
throughout the work are not a little remark¬ 
able, and are thoroughly characteristic of the 
elder Mozart. Listen to a few extracts. He 
says his pupils are not only to practice their 
fingers, but are always to clearly understand 
what they have to execute and why. A manly 
earnest tone is insisted on, and especially the 
importance of a song-like delivery of the notes. 
He is severe on the tricks of charlatan players, 
their nauseous tremolo on every note, their 
excessive tempo rubato. Above all, technical 
execution is a means to an end. The per¬ 
former must be capable of expressing all the 
pathos of the piece before him, so as to pene¬ 
trate to the souls and stir the passions of 
the audience. Thoroughness, earnestness, hard 
work, directed to the highest ideal of art are 
the chaiacteristics of the work. These were 
the principles on which he educated his son, 
never for one moment allowing that the pos¬ 
session of even splendid genius was any excuse 
for relaxation of effort. His biographer says : 

“ It had the most wholesome effect on the 
development of Mozart’s character and genius 
that his father, who loved him as only a father 
can love, who justly estimated and admired 
his artistic genius, was never dazzled by it, 
never ignored nor concealed his weaknesses,’ 
but warned and blamed him, and strove to 
bring him up with a conscientious fidelity to 
duty. 3 

The professional musician’s life on the 
Continent was not in those days what it is 
now. The love of music was not nearly so 
widespiead, and high-class public concerts, 
even in the large towns, were far from numerous! 
At the same time music was the fashionable 
luxury of the upper classes, and the nobles 
and high ecclesiastical dignitaries had each of 
them, as his means would allow, an orchestra 
and chorus, or quartett, or at the least some 
distinguished musician in their sendee, whose 
time and talents were entirely at their master’s 
disposal. The- position was, very often, not 
an enviable one, for, besides very slight re¬ 
muneration, the musician was too often classed 
amongst the cooks and valets, and treated 
accordingly. Such a post had Mozart’s father 
with the Archbishop of Salzburg, to which 
Mozart himself succeeded some years later. 
Both Haydn and Beethoven occupied some 
such position, the former with Count Esterhazy 
the latter with Prince Lichnowsky. Un¬ 
satisfactory as these relationships too often 
were, from a personal point of view, their 
influence on the progress and development of 
music was considerable. The experience 
gained by composing for, and daily conduct¬ 
ing an orchestra untrammelled bv the neces¬ 
sity of satisfying the popular taste, led to the 
production of those great orchestral works on 
which the reputations of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven are so surely based. Haydn says 
that “as conductor of an orchestra I could make 
experiments, observe what produced an effect, 
and what weakened it, and was thus in a 
position to improve, alter, make additions or 
omissions, and be as bold as I pleased.” 

The extraordinary talents of young Mozart 
were not long in manifesting themselves. 
Mozart s sister at the age of seven began 
the study of the piano with her father, and 
her brother, then three years old, was a con¬ 
stant attendant at the lessons, and derived 
much pleasure by striking thirds and other 
harmonious intervals on the piano. In the 


loll owing year, the elder Mozart began half 
m sport to teach his son. The progress made 
was astonishing, for the child seemed to 
possess intuitively a measure of knowledge 
as to melody, rhythm, and form, that ordinarily 
is the result of study and experience. At the 
age of five years, incredible though it seems, 
he could not only learn and play a minuet 
or other little piece with accuracy and in good 
time, but could also compose short pieces, 
that besides being correct as regards the 
rules of composition, contain the promise 
of that wonderful gift of melody, which is 
the chief charm of his works. The two 
following years were devoted to practice 
and study, and almost every day brought 
new proofs of the marvellous natural gifts’of 
Mozart. One day as Leopold Mozart, ac¬ 
companied by a friend, had just returned 
from church, he found little Wolfgang very 
busy with pen and ink. “What are you 
doing there,” said his father. 

“ Writing a concerto for the clavier ” 
returned the boy, “the first part is just 
finished.” 

“It must be something very fine I daresay 
let me look at it.” 

“No, no,” said Wolfgang, “it is not ready 
yet.” 3 

The father however took up the paper and 
began to laugh, for it was blotted and scarcely 
legible. On closer examination, however, he 
discovered causes for wonder and joy, for 
there were ideas in the music far beyond the 
years of his son. “See,” said he, smiling to 
his friend, “how regularly it is written, 
though no use can be made of it, for it is 
so difficult nobody could play it.” 

“ It is a concerto,” returned little Wolf¬ 
gang, “ and must be practised before it can 
be played; it ought to go in this way.” 
He then began to play it, but was unable 
to give more than a notion of his design. 

In January 1762, the father took both 
children to the Bavarian court in Munich 
where they played before the Elector, and 
excited the utmost admiration. At the close 
of the same year, the whole family set out for 
Vienna. Their progress was a series of triumphs. 
Wolfgang played the organ of a Franciscan 
monastery to the delight of the fathers, who 
left their dinner and crowded into the chapel 
to see who was playing : won the heart of the 
customs officer by a minuet on the violin, so 
that their examination was a mere formality, 
and finally played with great success to the 
Emperor and Empress. The following anec¬ 
dote relates to this visit. 

“As the two arch-duchesses were leading 
the boy between them to the Empress, being 
unused to the highly-polished floor, his foot 
slipped and he fell. One of them took no 
notice of the accident, but the other, Marie 
Antoinette, afterwards Queen of France, 
lifted him up and consoled him, upon which 
he said to her, ‘ I will marry you.’ On the 
Empress asking him why, ‘ From gratitude,’ 
he said ; ‘ she was good to me, but her sister 
stood *by and did nothing.’ ” Notwithstanding 
the wonder and applause which he everywhere 
excited, it did not spoil the child’s character, 
for he was affectionate and obedient to liis 
parents in an unusual degree, one of his most 
ordinary sayings being, “Nach Gott kommt 
gleich der papa.” 

In 1763 the family began an extensive tour 
of Europe, Wolfgang being then seven years 
old. They journeyed to Munich, Ileidelburg, 
and Frankfort. At the latter place they gave 
four most successful concerts. 
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MOZART AT THE ORGAN. 

{By permission of the Photo Union, Munich.) 
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The announcement of the concert contained 
the following, which is interesting as giving an 
idea of the child’s powers at this time. “ The 
boy who is not yet seven will perform on the 
harpsichord; he will also play a concerto for 
the violin, and will accompany symphonies on 
the harpsichord, the keyboard being covered 
with a cloth ; he will instantly name all notes 
played at a distance, whether singly or in 
chords, on the clavier, or any other instrument, 
bell, glass, or clock. He will finally both on 
the harpsichord or organ improvise as long as 
may be desired, and in any key.” It was at 
one of these Frankfort concerts that Goethe 
heard him. “ I saw him as a boy seven years 
old,” he told Eckermann, “when he gave a 
concert on one of his tours. 1 myself was 
fourteen, and I remember the little fellow 
distinctly with his powdered wig and his 
sword.” 

From Frankfort they journeyed to Paris. 
At all these places Mozart performed before 
the chief musicians, attempted successfully the 
most difficult feats, and gained the admiration 
and affection of all with whom he came in 
contact. In Paris, the first of his works were 
published, viz., two sets of piano sonatas with 
violin accompaniment. 

In April, 1764, they reached London and 
remained there nearly a year. Here he played 
at many concerts, and although at first some 
doubted his powers, he readily surmounted 
every test, playing at sight the most difficult 
pieces of Bach and Handel, and reading from 
a score of six or eight parts in several clefs 
with readiness and accuracy to the surprise 
and conviction of all sceptics. Grimm writing 
from Paris says, “ I have seen him engage in 
contests of an hour-and-a-half’s duration with 
musicians, who exerted themselves to the ut¬ 
most, and even perspired great drops to acquit 
themselves with credit in an affair that cost 
their opponent no fatigue. He has routed and 
put to silence organists who were thought very 
skilful in London. He is, in other respects, 
one of the most amiable creatures that can be 
conceived ; in all that he does or says there is 
spirituality and feeling adorned by the peculiar 
grace and gentleness of childhood.” In 
London he played to King George and Queen 
Charlotte several times, both on the piano and 
organ, and made the acquaintance of Christian 
Bach (son of Johann S. Bach), then music- 
master to the Queen. His actions and disposi¬ 
tion were at the same time those of a child, 
for after playing the most difficult pieces, he 
would sometimes be seen to ride round the 
room on a stick, pretending it was a horse. 

From London they proceeded to the Nether¬ 
lands, where both son and daughter were 
attacked with fever, and finally, after an absence 
of three years, returned to Salzburg. Mozart 
was now between ten and eleven, and during 
his absence from his native place, his musical 
development had made marvellous progress. 
When lie left Salzburg he showed wonderful 
ability in playing and improvisation, and had 
even written little pieces which were simple, 
graceful, and in good form. Now he returns 
two years later, having everywhere met with 
extraordinary success both as player and com¬ 
poser. In the latter character his progress 
was most marked. Sonatas for the piano, for 
piano and violin, his first symphonies, and 
part of an oratorio, all written during the tour, 
not only testified to his industry, but bore wit¬ 
ness to a growing mastery of form, combined 
with originality and intensity of expression. 

Far from being satisfied with his powers, or 
considering his natural gifts as an excuse for 
idleness, Mozart now, as at every favourable 
opportunity, devoted himself earnestly to the 
study of the scores of his predecessors, and the 
practice of the works of Emanuel Bach, 
Eberlin and Handel. 

In 1767 he went to Vienna, carrying with 
him four new concertos for the piano. He 


was now twelve years old, and the admiration 
and sympathy, which had hitherto attended 
him, gave place to envious opposition on the 
part of the musicians of Vienna, who were 
jealous of their reputation. Every device was 
employed to prevent the talents of the young 
musician being recognised. By command of 
the Emperor an opera was written, by which 
it was hoped to silence his detractors, but they 
were too powerful, for, after excuses and delays 
innumerable, the opera was not performed nor 
a kreutzer received for its composition. 

On returning to Salzburg, Mozart pursued 
his studies in composition and the Italian 
language, and in December 1769 began a tour 
through the chief towns of Italy. It is not 
possible to particularise the events of these 
journeys in the time at my disposal. I may 
mention that it was during this tour that he 
stole the celebrated miserere from the Sistine 
Chapel. This piece was held in such estima¬ 
tion that no one was allowed to take it away 
or copy it on pain of excommunication. Not¬ 
withstanding that it is written for a double 
choir, and abounds in imitation, Mozart made 
a copy of it from memory after only once hear¬ 
ing it, and took the manuscript in his hat on a 
second visit for correction and completion. 

Mozart returned to Salzburg in March, 1771, 
being then fifteen years old. Having to com¬ 
pose and conduct a dramatic serenade for some 
court festival at Milan, he journeyed there 
in the autumn, and made the acquaintance of 
Hasse, the rival of Porpora and Handel, who 
was so struck with the merits of Mozart’s 
composition, as to remark publicly : “ This 

boy will throw us all in the shade.” The 
following year was devoted to further study 
and composition, and in October, 1772, we 
find him again journeying to Milan to produce 
a new opera for the carnival. This work, like 
the former one, was the subject of much delay 
and mismanagement, but being finally per¬ 
formed and continuing for twenty nights with 
great success, Mozart was in the best of spirits. 

Meanwhile a new archbishop had been 
elected to Salzburg, who was destined to exert 
great influence on the young composer’s career. 
Devoid of the least musical taste, he utterly 
failed to appreciate the gifts of Mozart, and 
although appropriating his sendees in a 
multitude of ways, gave him hardly any 
acknowledgment or remuneration. From 
1 773 to l 777 > Mozart resided quietly in 
Salzburg, save for one or two unimportant 
journeys, composing assiduously for the 
church, theatre and chamber, and for almost 
every conceivable combination of instruments. 
At the same time his performances on the 
violin, piano, and organ, were the chief 
element of the musical life of the place, and 
the delight of the archbishop’s distinguished 
guests. Yet notwithstanding all this talent 
and industry, his salary remained the same as 
when he first entered as a child the sendee 
of the former prince, namely, the German 
equivalent of about one guinea a year. 
Matters, however, eventually came to a crisis, 
for Leopold Mozart becoming straitened in 
circumstances, again applied for leave of 
absence, in the hope of improving his fortunes 
by an artistic tour with his son. The Prince- 
Archbishop was a proud, hard man, who, 
from his palace of ITohensalzburg, looked 
down on the poor inhabitants of Salzburg, 
who, he thought, ought to thank Heaven 
daily that they had the privilege of being 
governed by so great a man. As to the 
artistic tour, he would have no more of these 
“begging expeditions” as he called them. 
Was it not enough that Mozart was honoured 
by being in His Highness’s service, and so 
with disdainful language, and a shaip glance 
out of his grey eyes, leave of absence was 
refused, upon which it was decided, after much 
anxious consideration, that Mozart should 
throw up his appointment, and start off 
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literally to seek his fortune. This did not 
trouble the Archbishop, for who was this 
slender-figured youth that his coming or going 
should affect the great Hieronymus; but the 
time has come when, to the world at large, 
the Archbishops of Salzburg are nothing but 
a list of empty names, and Salzburg’s highest 
honour is that of being the birthplace of 
Mozart. 

In 1777, Mozart started out from Salzburg 
with his mother, the father on this occasion 
not being able to go. After visiting Munich, 
they journeyed to Augsburg, Leopold Mozart’s 
native place, where he made his acquaintance 
with the pianoforte, a new instrument, only 
then coming into general use. He sent a 
letter to his father full of enthusiastic praise of 
these instruments, and the care bestowed on 
them by their maker, Herr Stein. He also 
heard Stein’s daughter play. She was the 
prodigy of Augsburg, being eight and a half 
years old. He sends a description of her 
playing to his father, from which we gather 
some of his views on pianoforte-playing in 
general. “Whoever sees her and hears her 
without laughing, must be as much of a stone 
(Stein) as her father himself. She sits right 
up in the treble, instead of in the middle of the 
instrument, so that she may be better able to 
move about, and make grimaces. Her eyes 
roll and she simpers and smirks. If a thing 
comes twice over, it is played slower the 
second time, and if a third time, it is slower 
still. The arm goes right up in the air when 
a passage comes, and the emphasis is given by 
the whole arm instead of the finger, clumsily 
and heavily. But the best of all is when, in a 
assage that ought to flow like oil, the fingers 
ave to be changed ; it makes no difference at 
all to her, but, when the time comes, up goes 
her hand, and she begins again quite calmly, 
so that one is always in expectation of a wrong 
note. I only write all this to give you some 
idea of what clavier playing and teaching mav 
be brought to.” 

From Augsburg they went to Mannheim, 
and finally to Paris. At each of these places, 
Mozart brought his abilities of execution and 
composition before the court, compelling the 
admiration of all and the envy of some, but 
still without the offer of any appointment that 
would even only provide the necessaries of 
existence. In face of these repeated disap¬ 
pointments, Mozart’s hope and energy never 
flagged. 

While at Paris, Mozart’s mother fell ill 
and died. His behaviour under this bereave¬ 
ment was admirable, showing much tenderness 
of feeling, and a deep sense of filial duty. 
After writing to a friend at Salzburg to pre¬ 
pare his father, he communicates the sad news 
hi these teims, “I hope you have now 
summoned up courage to hear the worst, 
and that after at first giving way to natural,' 
and too just anguish and tears, you will 
eventually submit to the will of God, and 
adore His inscrutable, unfathomable, and 

all-wise providence.I have indeed 

suffered, and wept, but what did it avail ? 
So I strove to be comforted, and I do hope, 
my dear father, that my dear sister and you 
will do likewise. Weep, weep, as you can¬ 
not fail to weep, but take comfort at last: 
remember that God Almighty has ordained 
it, and how can we rebel against Him. Let 
us rather pray to Him, and thank Him for 
His goodness, for she died a happy death.” 

This was a severely trying time to Mozart. 
He was alone in a strange land, unsuccessful 
and ignored, his talents and abilities meeting 
with scant recognition, for the musical world 
at Paris at that time could think of nothing 
but the feud between the Gluckists and the 
Piccinists. And now this great bereavement 
has fallen upon him, and he alone must per¬ 
form the last offices of affection for his mother. 
During Mozart’s absence from Salzburg, 
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the Archbishop had begun to be. sensible 
that he had made a great mistake in losing 
Mozart, and finding it impossible to fill his 
place, began to intrigue for his return : not 
that he openly acknowledged his mistake, or 
offered any salary likely to attract Mozart 
back again, but hints were dropped that he 
would be welcomed, and an arrangement 
suggested by which the earnings of father 
and son together should amount to somewhat 
more than they had received hitherto. The 
elder Mozart was also very desirous of his 
son’s return, feeling that Paris was not the 
best place for him to be left alone in, and in 
reporting the archbishop’s wish, he strongly 
urges his son to comply with it. This he at 
length does, moved thereto by his great de¬ 
sire to again live with, and take care of his 
dear father and sister. 

Had anything else of a permanent and 
sufficient character presented itself, he would 
gladly have accepted it, as he contemplated 
the return to the Archbishop’s service with 
anything but satisfaction. He says in a letter, 
“ Plow I do hate Salzburg if only because of 
the injustice shown to my father and myself 
there, which was in itself enough to make us 


wish to forget such a place, and to blot it 
wholly from our memory.” 

He started for home in September 1778, 
but it was three months later before he 
reached Salzburg. Pie had not long been 
settled as court and cathedral organist, when 
he went to Munich to compose and produce, 
“ Idomeneo,” his first operatic success, and 
one in which his future pre-eminence in that 
department was clearly fore-shadowed. 

Called to Vienna, whither the Archbishop 
had travelled, we find Mozart chafing under 
the same indignities that had formerly ren¬ 
dered his service with his former patron so 
galling. Pie writes to his father as follows: 
“ Now for the Archbishop. I have a delight¬ 
ful apartment in the same house in which he 
dwells. Dinner was served at half-past eleven 
in the forenoon, and there sat down to it, the 
two valets in attendance, the controller, the 
confectioner, two cooks, and my littleness. 
The two valets sat at the head of the table, 
and I had the honour to be placed, at least, 
above the cooks. Now methought I am 
again in Salzburg. During dinner there 
was a good deal of coarse, silly joking, not 
with me, however, for I did not speak a word 


unless absolutely obliged, and then always 
with the greatest seriousness.” 

Later on we find him asking the Arch¬ 
bishop’s permission to give a concert, which 
was refused, in fact the Archbishop liked him 
to be constantly in attendance, even when not 
wanted in any musical capacity. Mozart tells 
his father, “ the principal ground of offence is 
that I knew not I was a valet in attendance. 
I ought to have lounged away a couple of 
hours every morning in the ante-chamber; 
indeed I had often been told that I ought to 
show myself, but I could never recollect that 
this was a part of my duty, and therefore 
contented myself with coming when the Arch¬ 
bishop sent for me.” 

This ended as only it could end, in Mozart 
throwing up his appointment. The freedom 
thus gained to play where he liked, and 
compose what he liked, was very exhilarating 
and occasionally profitable, but it was the 
exception in those days for any considerable 
musician to be unappointed, and the pre¬ 
cariousness of his existence often involved him 
in struggles that seem to have had some effect 
in shortening his life. 

(To be concluded.) 


A WILFUL WARD. 

By RUTH LAMB, Author of “ Work, Wait, Win,” “ Sackcloth and Ashes,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Mr. Mountford had expressed a wish 
that Kathleen should lead a quiet, and 
for the most part, a country life, until 
she was of age. 

“ I do not want my girl to be the prey 
of some fortune-hunter, or to be drawn 
into an engagement at an age when she 
cannot know what will make her true 
happiness,” he had said to his sister and 
the Mathesons. Hence Kathleen, as 
yet, had small acquaintance with so- 
called “ Society.” In summer there had 
been tours abroad, visits to attractive 
seaside resorts, and the two last 
seasons had been partly spent in town, 
where the Ellicotts and Aylmer had 
many friends. These, as may well be 
imagined, were of a class to whom a 
girl like Kathleen might be introduced 
with benefit and pleasure to herself. 
After each stay she had, however, 
seemed only the more charmed with her 
home surroundings, and delighted that 
town friends should, as guests, share 
them with her at Hollingsby. This 
year Mrs. Ellicott had been ailing and 
needed a change of a different kind, but 
could not leave Hollingsby until the 
season was more advanced. She wanted 
to arrange for Kathleen and Ger to 
spend some weeks in town with her 
sister-in-law, but neither would consent 
to leave her. 

“ Let us go to St. Leonards in June,” 
said Kathleen. “We can spend a 
month there pleasantly enough.” 

Ralph was present when this proposal 
was made, and Aylmer noticed that his 
face went pitifully white and tears 
gathered in his eyes. 

Before anyone else spoke he replied, 
“ That will be delightful. I will go too, 
if I may, and I will take Ralph if we can 
get leave for him to go with us.” 

“Oh, Mr. Mathcson, you are good,” 
cried Ralph. “ I was thinking how 


dreadful it would be to stay here with¬ 
out Miss Mountford and everybody,” he 
added, looking from one to the other. 

“I shall like to take Polly,” said 
Kathleen, “ but I am sure she would be 
quite lost without the Kelpie.” 

“ Then I must invite the Kelpie too,” 
said Aylmer solemnly. “ Polly must on 
no account be distressed by a parting 
that can be avoided. I will go to St. 
Leonards and arrange everything for 
the party, four-footed visitors included.” 

Ralph’s delight was indescribable, and 
Kathleen warmly appreciated Aylmer’s 
unselfishness. 

Since that night when she had refused 
him, she had been very gentle to him, and 
watchful over herself. She had pained 
him sorely, and she felt what it must be 
to him to meet her constantly, care for 
her in all things, and so hide the pain, 
that only she knew of its existence. 

Often Kathleen would wish that she 
could have given him a different answer, 
but seeing this to be impossible, she 
said to herself, “ At least I will give him 
no needless trouble by my wilfulness. 
He shall have from me all that a sister 
can give.” To Aylmer her very sweet¬ 
ness and manifest self-conquest made an 
added trial, whilst from his heart - he 
thanked God for both. 

“Every day makes it harder for me 
to bear the loss of Kathleen,” he 
thought, “for every day shows her in a 
more endearing light.” 

When after the St. Leonards plan 
had been adopted, Kathleen said to 
him, “You are the dearest, kindest 
of friends, Aylmer, and to me the best 
of brothers,” the man trembled at the 
sound of her voice, and for the moment 
could not answer. 

“You have anticipated my wish about 
little Ralph, and made all so easy for 
aunty too.” 

“ I hope it will not disappoint you to 


give up Town this season, Kathleen,” he 
replied. 

“ Indeed, no. I would a thousand 
times rather have the time at the seaside 
and with those who are dear to me for 
companions, than share in all the gaiety 
a really gay season in town could give. 
Not that I have known such a one,” she 
added. “We shall be very happy amid 
simpler and more health-giving enjoy¬ 
ments. How well you have fulfilled the 
promise you made me about Ralph. You 
have influenced him for good in a thou¬ 
sand ways. We will try to give the child 
a happy month at St. Leonards.” 

“We will indeed,” said Aylmer. 
“ There is little doubt that his father 
will consent to his going with you, 
Kathleen.” 

“With us, if you please, Aylmer. 
Remember you were the first to invite 
the boy, but I know you thought of me 
as well as of him ! ” 

“ If you had been out of the question, 
I think the memory of Ralph’s pitiful 
face would have haunted me had we 
left him behind.” 

“ But I was not out of the question. 
You meant to please me too by your 
prompt invitation. I want you to 
realise how much I feel your thoughtful 
goodness, and to thank you for it.” 

Carried away for the moment, the girl 
caught Aylmer’s hand, raised it to her 
lips, then left him abruptly as if ashamed 
of her impulsive action. 

Some men might have derived hope 
from this and the words which preceded 
it. Aylmer sighed and said to himself, 
“If Kathleen were moved by any 
warmer affection than the sisterly one to 
which she confesses, she would not 
manifest it in such a way.” 

There is no need to tell anything 
about the arrangements, the journey, or 
even the stay at St. Leonards. To 
Mrs. Ellicott it proved health-giving, to 





her younger companions a season of 
unalloyed enjoyment. 

Aylmer planned excursions, hunted up 
information about places of interest, and 
made himself essential to the happiness 
of each and all. They rode, drove, 
boated, or sometimes spent lazy days, 
contented to enjoy the beauty of sea and 
sky, to drink in the health-giving air, 
and to feel that life alone was bliss 
amidst such fair surroundings. 

The months passed all too quickly, 
and the party returned much better for 
the change, and bringing home pleasant 
memories. Ralph had endless tales to 
tell Sarah, and she delighted to listen 
and still more to repeat them with vari¬ 
ations—mostly as to names of places in 
which she was apt to get sadly mixed. 
She was intensely grateful for the kind¬ 
ness shown to Ralph, and commented 
on his improved behaviour. 

“ I do say that Master Ralph is no 
trouble to speak of now, to what he used 
to be. No bad words, or playing tricks, 
or tearing his things for mischief, so as 
I might have to mend ’em if I’d vexed 
him about anything. I used to be 
frightened of him breaking out at the 
Hall, and making the ladies so as they 
wouldn’t have him any more, and it’s 
just wonderful he never did. They’ve 
made a little gentleman of him amongst 
them, and Mr. Matheson has had more 
than a finger in that. 

“The master always stood out that 
his boy was a real little gentleman be¬ 
fore, but that was when he had his 
company manners on. He wears them 
regular now, and it’s to be hoped he’ll 
forget most of what he learned from that 
set that used to come here, and the 
servants they brought with them. I’m 
fond of the master, and I’m sorry for 
him in a way, now he’s fixed as he is. 
But I’m not sure but what it’s worth 
while for him to be short of money now 
and again, if it keeps the old set out of 
Hollingsby or Monk’s How any way.” 

Sarah guessed how matters stood to a 
certain extent, but did not know all. 

If John Torrance had not been grateful 
to Aylmer Matheson, as well as to Miss 
Mountford, he would have been heart¬ 
less indeed. He could not help know¬ 
ing, through Ralph’s letters, of the part 
he had taken in caring for the boy, but 
he always came to the conclusion—“ For 
Ralph’s sake I must win Kathleen. She 
would be a model mother to the lad, for 
she loves him and he almost worships her. 
And afterwards I hope that Matheson 
and Miss Ellicott will make a match of 
it; and we shall be the best of neigh¬ 
bours, and form a sort of happy family.” 

Little has been told about Geraldine 
Ellicott. Hers was no sensational life 
or character, but one of quiet good-doing. 

At home and abroad alike she was ever 
on the look-out for an opportunity of 
making someone the happier even for a 
temporary sojourn near them. 

At St. Leonards Geraldine had con¬ 
ferred a permanent benefit on a poor 
but gifted girl, whom she first saw on a 
concert platform, and whose dress in the 
worst possible taste had drawn forth most 
unflattering commentsfrom the audience. 

We all know how shimmering satins, 
costly lace, and the glitter of diamonds, 
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together with a self-confident manner, 
bespeak the favour of an audience, 
especially when accompanied by good 
looks, even though the latter would ill 
bear a close inspection, because owing 
more to art than nature. 

The young singer had none of these. 
Her dress was of some cheap yellow 
material, ill-fitting and manifestly home¬ 
made. The wearer was miserably con¬ 
scious of the contrast between her own 
appearance and that of another singer, 
though doubtless she had been proud 
enough of the work of her hands before 
it was tested by comparison with the 
town-made dress. 

The girl’s colourless cheeks, innocent 
of artificial application, looked the 
more pallid, because her dark hair was 
drawn too far off her face, though its rich 
profusion tastefully arranged would have 
given it a certain beauty. But the ex¬ 
pression of that face might have ap¬ 
pealed to any tender heart, it was so 
wistful and told of fear and anxiety as to 
the result of this first essay to win the 
favour of an audience. 

“Where have they picked up this guy 
of a girl ?” drawled a young dandy as 
he surveyed her through his glass. 

“From the gipsy camp probably. 
There is one in the neighbourhood,” 
replied a companion. 11 Anything for a 
new sensation, and we shall have one of 
a sort.” 

As Geraldine looked at the girl, she 
was filled with a great womanly pity, but 
this changed in part to admiration when 
she sang, for the voice was wonderful. 

Ill-trained, if the teaching she had 
had could be called training, but capable 
of so much, and the singer was herself 
carried away by the music. She forgot 
herself, her dowdy garment, the rich 
silk and lace of that other singer who 
had drawn her skirts aside as she passed, 
as if these would he contaminated by 
touching the paltry yellow stuff. Yet 
the wearer of the rich robe had sung out 
of tune and with a worn voice, and had 
been applauded for the glitter that sur¬ 
rounded her, and yet in her palmy days, 
she had never owned a voice like that 
which rang through the lips of that 
dowdy debutante in yellow. 

The girl forgot all her self-conscious¬ 
ness and even her audience. Her pale 
cheeks flushed, her dark eyes shone, 
and she compelled the applause of her 
hearers by the intuitive, musical inspira¬ 
tion which accompanied her effort, and 
which was manifest despite its faults. 

“ Poor little beggar ! ” exclaimed the 
dandy who had called her a guy of a 
girl. “ She’s got avoice and no mistake, 
but she wants everything else. I should 
think she’ll hardly come on a second 
time. If she appears I shall disappear.” 

Geraldine guessed the girl’s story and 
verified her convictions by after inquiry. 
She found that she had been carefully 
brought up by a good mother who had 
seen better days, but was widowed and 
poor. The girl herself was modest and 
retiring, but her speech and manners 
were refined, and her love of music and 
taste for it were undoubted. No fear 
that if a chance were given her she 
would fail to take advantage of it. 

Having, however, passed the charmed 
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circle and found a certain amount of 
favour awaiting her, the girl was a little 
unwilling to withdraw from it. 

Geraldine counted the cost and decided 
to help this girl to become a mistress of 
the art she herself loved. It would entail 
somewhat severe self-denial, but it should 
be done. And it was. 

The young singer was withdrawn from 
the platform and arrangements made for 
the complete and careful training of her 
voice, and Geraldine carried home with 
her the happy knowledge that her 
protegee's lovely gift would be turned to 
the best advantage after due probation. 

It is not as a part of the story that 
this little interlude is given. It is only 
an illustration of the beautiful and un¬ 
selfish character of one whose great 
desire at all times was to show her love 
• to God by making the life of her neigh¬ 
bour brighter and more useful. In after 
years, her protegee's success and grati¬ 
tude more than repaid Geraldine for the 
self-denial by which the former had been 
purchased. 

It is not wonderful that Aylmer 
Matheson should have been moved by 
a similar desire to benefit the young 
singer, seeing that his life was ruled by 
the same law as that which actuated 
Geialdine. Being a man, and .anxious 
that his motives should not be misunder¬ 
stood, he went about his inquiries more 
slowly than Geraldine had done. When 
at length he was brought into com¬ 
munication with the young singer’s 
mother, he found that he had *been 
anticipated. Some benefactress, whose 
identity was not to be revealed, had 
undertaken all cost and responsibility, 
and the grateful thanks of those whom 
he would have benefited could only be 
given for good intentions. 

“Could the benefactress be Kath¬ 
leen?” he. asked himself. “It would 
be like her impulsive generosity,” but he 
decided that she would hardly undertake 
such an expenditure until she was of 
age, without previous consultation with 
himself. He remembered, too, that she 
had been more inclined to ridicule the 
pretensions of the young vocalist, and 
to criticise her appearance than to 
sympathise. 

“ Could it be Geraldine who had an¬ 
ticipated him ? ” 

It was likely enough, but if so, it 
would be useless for him to try to pene¬ 
trate the secret, much as he would have 
liked to be her partner in such a work. 

Aylmer was deeply sensible of the 
beauty of Geraldine’s character and 
perhaps at times his thoughts ran in a 
similar direction to Kathleen’s. She 
wished that she could give Aylmer more 
than a sister’s affection, so that he could 
feel more than a brother’s regard for 
Geraldine. 

“ It is just the contrariness of human 
nature,” he said to himself. “ Geraldine 
and I have so much in common. If I 
could love her as I do Kathleen, I should 
have a wife who would enter into every 
plan and hope of mine, always supposing 
that she cared for me in like manner. We 
must be too much alike, for Kathleen’s 
very wilfulness charms me more than all 
Geraldine’s excellences put together.” 

(To be continued .) 
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Miscellaneous. 

“ io-Year-Old.” —Your mother should decide such 
a question for you. You should not go anywhere 
at night without a chaperon, a maid, or companions 
of your own sex to accompany you home. Should 
the “ gentleman ” be known to your family and 
your mother approve of his accompanying you, with 
your maid, or it he be known to your companions, 
and he join the party, well and good. But, in any 
case, tell your mother of his so doing. 

“ Francis.”— Go to a florist or nursery-gardener and 
obtain bulbs and seeds from him, according to the 
season for planting and sowing, and then ask his 
advice and directions. Why do you inaugurate a 
class for teaching anything that you know nothing 
about ? 

Minda.— If a sufferer from asthma, there are cigarettes 
specially ordered for that complaint. If not under 
a doctor’s orders, we should recommend you not to 
smoke. In Russia, where the cold is so severe, the 
habit of smoking has long become national amongst 
both sexes. Men in our own country and our 
ships, much exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather, find it desirable. But tobacco injures the 
digestion, discolours the teeth and poisons the 
breath. - 

Constant Reader.— If you have to precede your 
visitors to show them the way,.say, “ Allow me to 
precede you to show you the way.” It would not 
be necessary to do so on your return from the 
garden, until they nearly reach the gate or door, 
and then you can step quickly forward to open it, 
and stand aside to let them enter first. Follow 
them downstairs, and before they reach the hall- 
door, excuse yourself for passing them, to open it. 
This is the best that you can do, having no servant 
in attendance. , 

A would-be Inventor (Holland),—-We are pleased 
to hear that you were interested in our articles on 
the subject of “Women as Inventors.” lour 
father is right. The loose pamphlet or magazine 
cover is well known. Try again. Your English is 
very creditable, if not an English girl. 


“Fifteen Years Old.”—W hy do 
you walk and sit in the park alone ? 

It is most objectionable, and the 
intrusion and impertinence of 
strange men, who have addressed 
you, was quite to be expected. At 
fifteen years old you should never 
wander about and sit out alone, 
nor even when a grown-up girl. 

It is very unseemly and even 
dangerous. 

Friendless One.—Go to reside with 
your great-uncle by all means. It 
is an opening and a vocation with 
which Providence has provided you 
unsought. So you will not be 
“ running where you are not sent.” 

It will be pleasant work to make 
the latter years of the old man more 
comfortable and happy. 

Jack and Jill.— What objection 
could there be to relations living 
in domestic service together ? They 
generally work well, one assisting 
the other, in a more friendly way 
than strangers. Your handwriting 
promises well, though not a formed 
“ running hand.” 

Winton (or “ Herbert ”).—We do 
not advertise for “ travelling com¬ 
panions.” Enquire amongst your 
own relations and friends, as they 
may know of some suitable person 
to make an excursion with you. 

E. A. Pritchard had better ad¬ 
vertise her cottage or rooms at 
the pretty seaside place she 
describes in Wales (Pwllheli). The 
terms for rooms and attendance 
are exceedingly moderate, and very 
many would be thankful to find 
such a place for change and rest, 
in Merionethshire, near Barmouth, 
North Wales. It is twelve hours 
by rail from town—a healthy old- 
fashioned little town. Great Wes¬ 
tern and Cambrian Railway from 
London (via Dolgelly) is one of the 
routes. The safe, good bathing 
would be anattraction. At eighteen 
a girl has had too little experience 
to be engaged. She has not come 
to her full growth in body or mind. 
L. Ligneux (France).— The best 
grammar that we can recommend 
is the “ Handbook of the English 
Tongue,” by Dr. Angus, D.D. 
There is also the “ Handbook of 
Specimens of English Literature,” 
in prose, by the same author, both 
of which books are published by the 
“ R. T. S.” at 56, Paternoster Row. 
Perhaps the best book of poems 
for young girls would be a selec¬ 
tion called “ One Thousand and 
One Gems of English Poetry,” 
compiled by Dr. Charles Mackay 
(published by George Routledge). 
There is no demand at present for translations in 

An "ol^Maid.—T he phrase “by hook or by crook ” 
is said by Dr. E. C. Brewer, to mean ‘ Somehow ; 
in one way or another; by foul means or by just 
measures.” He further says that, “ the hook being 
the instrument used by footpads, and the crook 
being the bishop’s crozier for catching men, I am 
inclined to think it means “ foully like a thief; or 
holfly like a bishop.” Your statement that two 
men, named respectively, competed for the rebuild¬ 
ing of London, after the great fire, is not named as 
a possible origin of the phrase by Dr. Brewer. 

Connie.— The last May-pole set up in the Strand was 
removed by the parish authorities, in 1718, on ac¬ 
count of its obstructing the view of the church, and 
it was presented to Sir Isaac Newton, at liis request, 
and was used at Wanstead Park to support the 
largest telescope in Europe—125 feet long. 

Marguerite— We do not undertaken tell cha¬ 
racters by handwriting—we have said so before. 
The French phrase employed on leave-taking, an 
revoir, is an abridgment ot au plaisir de vous 
revoir, which means “ the pleasure of seeing you 
again.” In the same way when drinking healths 
people often say, “ To our next pleasant meeting.’ 

Country Lassie. —You should never ask men for 
their photographs. . . . . 

Indecision (not “ Undecision ”).—Read our articles 
on “New Employments for Women and Girls. 
We do not know what your mental, or physical 
capabilities may be, nor your circumstances, your 
height, your age, nor whether your most fitting 
position in life be at honfe. 

Cautious. —You may wear rings on any finger they 
will fit. There is no “ engagement finger. The 
only hard-and-fast rule is, that when you are 
married your future husband must place a ring, or 
what will do the duty of a ring—the key of the 
church-door has often been used —on the third 
finger of your left hand, supposing you have not 
lost it. There is no rule as to the wearing of any 
other ring on any finger of either hand whether you 
be married or single. 


S. Marie. —Parsley {Petroselium sativum ) is a hardy 
biennial, and was introduced into this country from 
Sardinia, a.d. 1548. The seed should be sown 
every year, but if cut as required and kept from 
flowering it will last through the winter till spring. 
But to supply a constant demand, three or four 
sowings should be made from February to May. 

Daisy Dimple. —Rub with oil and then with French 
polish. It would, however, be well to consult any 
respectable upholsterer about it. 

“Salvation Y.”—You have chosen a strange 
pseudonym. To enter into such a question as 
yours you should have had some acquaintance 
with science so as the better to understand. “ The 
source of all our light” is not “ the sun.” Light 
is produced by electric agency, by friction, and 
other means according to fixed scientific laws. 
When the Creator called order out of chaos amongst 
the worlds and fragments of worlds which he had 
made, the mere stupendous friction of such bodies 
must have produced such a blaze of light that no 
mortal eyes could (probably) have endured. In 
our world as it now is, light is given by the stars, 
by the Aurora Borealis, by lightning, one streak of 
which illumines the whole landscape for miles 
round; and in the Arctic regions, when they re¬ 
ceive no benefit from the sun they have a kind of 
twilight sufficient for their daily need. There is no 
contradiction to be found in the Mosaic history of 
the Creation. The initials “ L.L.A.,” the medical 
degree given at St. Andrews and elsewhere, mean 
“ Lady-Literate-in-Arts.” 

A Reader.— Perhaps you are suffering from rheu¬ 
matism. Rub the stiff joints with opodeldoc or warm 
oil, or, better still, consult a doctor. Your diet should 
be regulated, as perhaps this is the cause of it. 

Julia. — To clean steel jewellery use powdered quick¬ 
lime. Hold the article in a piece of woollen cloth 
and brush it with a tooth-brush dipped in the 
powder, and the rust will be removed. You may 
also make a good cleansing-paste with soap and 
rotten-stone. After a good rubbing with this, take 
a dry brush and use the rotten-stone dry. 

M. L. Lemon. —We have much pleasure in drawing 
our readers’ attention to the institution of w'hich 
you are Hon. Secretary—the Society for the Pro¬ 
tection of Birds—whose President is her Grace 
the Duchess of Portland. It was founded in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1889. It certainly was not too soon. “ The 

E itiless destruction of hundreds of thousands of 
irds carried on all over the world—and sacrificed 
during the nesting season—for women’s dress and 
decoration,” and for the pleasure of men’s sport, 
or of disgusting epicurism (as in the case of the 
tiny skylarks that lie in heaps in poulterers’ win¬ 
dows), demanded a protest and a strenuous effort 
for their protection. The craving for “ killing,” as 
well as for luxurious feeding and for personal 
decoration, has run riot to within the limits of 
savagery. All information may be obtained from 
Mrs. E. Phillips or Miss C. V. Hall, at 11, Morland 
Road, Croydon. 

Margaret. — You cannot “wash shot silk.” Take 
the articles to a cleaner and they may cleanse 
them sufficiently for use. 

A Manitoban.— MSS. must be sent for consideration 
to the publishers who deal chiefly in books of their 
special class, after previous correspondence and a 
full understanding that they are willing to entertain 
the question of possible publication. First books 
by an unknown author are often, published at the 
■ expense of the writer ; when better known and ap¬ 
proved, half-profits and all expenses, risks, and losses 
are shared. Known and popular writers may sell 
their works for a full sura, or for a part (on publica¬ 
tion), and a “ royalty ” on the sale of one or more 
editions. All publishers are not bound respectively 
by the same rules. 

Seventeen. — There is no harm in your corresponding 
with a female friend with your mother’s permission. 
Blue and White. —The words “ Millefelicitazione ” 
mean “a thousand felicitations,” as expressed in 
Italian. . . 

Mrs. Swaine. —Were stains from wine or fruit im¬ 
mediately treated, held stretched over a cup and 
boiling water poured through the linen texture, 
they would be almost if not entirely removed. It is 
said that sherry applied to the stain of port wine 
will remove it. Whether the application of salt to 
the stain as well as water be efficacious or other¬ 
wise is a moot question. In cases of such whole¬ 
sale mischief done by men’s moustaches it would be 
well to introduce the fashion of coloured linen 
napkins, resembling the old-fashioned dessert 
doyleys, for their special use, at least for private 
home use. Or we might take a leaf out of the book 
of our thrifty friends the “ Japs,” who use paper 
handkerchiefs and doyleys, and inaugurate the 
plan of substituting that material for linen in the 
matter of table-napkins when moustached claret- 
drinkers are present. Joking apart, coloured 
damask napkins would only carry out the pretty 
fashion of coloured borders to table-cloths. 

T. Crowther. —Take the engravings to a print and 
photograph shop, and order those you desire to 
obtain. If they know nothing of them in one shop, 
try another. We do not give trade addresses, as 
we are continually informing our correspondents. 
Friend at Paddington. —You mean to say Agesilaus, 
King of Sparta—of the family of the Agidm—son of 
Doryssus, and father of Archelaus. It was during 
his reign that Lycurgus instituted his famous laws. 
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A WILFUL WARD. 

By RUTH LAMB, Author of “ Work, "Wait, Win,” “ Sackcloth and Ashes,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

In spite of Miss Mountford’s affection 
for Ralph Torrance, the friendship which 
had grown up between these two who 
differed so much in age, began to have 
an inconvenient side. Aylmer had 
always feared this, and that the boy 
would become, if not exacting, trouble¬ 


some to deal with. Made free of the 
Hall, and by Kathleen’s wish accus¬ 
tomed to go and come as he chose, it 
was natural that Ralph should count 
himself one of the family there. 

Taking the boy to the seaside opened 
the door for another difficulty to arise, 
when an autumn tour was in contempla¬ 
tion, and it would be equally* unwise and 


impracticable to include Ralph in the 
party. 

Ralph was in the grounds with 
Kathleen and Geraldine one afternoon 
in July. The boy was telling them that 
his holidays were about to begin. 

“ I can be all the time nearly with 
you, if you want me. Mr. Sinley is 
going to have a month of Sundays, that 



“A BROKEN BOUGH LAY BESIDE HIM AND THE BOY’S ARM WAS PARTLY ENTANGLED IN IT.” 
All rights resewed.] 
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will be nearly live weeks, but lessons 
will not begin even when he comes 
back.” 

Kathleen hesitated, for she knew what 
was coming would distress her favourite. 
All the same it must be said. 

“ 1 would have you a great deal with 
me if I could, but we are all going away 
for a few weeks. We shall be travelling 
about a good deal, so we shall not even 
take Polly with us. Horses would only 
be a trouble and no use.” 

“And boys would be a trouble too, 
wouldn’t they ? ” replied Ralph, making 
a great effort to treat the question from 
an outsider’s point of view. 

“We have never had boys with us, 
dear. We had one boy friend at St. 
Leonards, and we did not find him a 
trouble. But there are times when even 
one boy would not be quite in the right 
place with a party of grown-up people. 
Fathers and mothers go without their 
boys and girls very often. You know 
that?” 

Ralph pondered the matter and could 
notden)Hhis. The Stapleton children had 
been often left behind when their parents 
went away. And he, well, he owed the 
most delightful time he had ever enjoyed 
to those who were just friends—not even 
relations. Ralph decided that he must 
be brave. So he managed to say that 
he hoped they would all be very happy 
whilst they were away. 

“You must try to be happy too, 
Ralph,” said both the girls. “When 
we come home we shall have so much 
to tell you. Besides, your father will be 
sure to make some plan for your 
holidays,” added Kathleen. 

“ My birthday will be the day after 
to-morrow, and I shall be ten years 
old,” said the boy, without attempting 
to answer Kathleen. 

“And this is Wednesday. I am 
glad it will be before we leave. We 
will ask some young friends and have 
plenty of strawberries and cream out 
of doors. What do you think of that, 
Ralph?” 

Ralph soberly answered, “ Thank you 
very much, Miss Mountford.” 

“ Don’t you want to have an out-door 
party ? ” asked Kathleen. 

“ If I might, I would rather have just 
you and father,” replied the boy with a 
beseeching look. “ He is coming home 
to-day.” 

“ Then I think, Ralph, as I have had 
so much of you for a long time past, you 
ought to spend the day at home with 
your father, as he will have a great deal 
to say to you. You may just run round 
here in the morning for something I have 
to show you. I want to wish you 
4 Happy returns,’ but I will not take you 
from your father.” 

There was such quiet decision in 
Kathleen’s manner that the boy felt he 
had in some way made a mistake, and 
he said— 

“ I will do just what you tell me, Miss 
Mountford. I dare say father will want 
me.” 

Drawing Kathleen aside, he asked, 
“ May I whisper something ? ” 

“Certainly, Ralph.” 

“ I hope you didn’t think I was hinting 
for father to be asked here. He would 


be awfully angry if he knew I had 
said that about having just you and 
him.” 

“ I am sure you were not hinting,” said 
Kathleen heartily. “And you shall 
have that party when we come back, so 
you will lose nothing by putting it off. 
Now what is it ? ” seeing the old wistful 
look on the boy’s face. 

“Will father ever come here with 
me ? ” 

“ Indeed I cannot tell, Ralph,” replied 
Kathleen. “ Perhaps when I have a 
birthday party.” 

Kathleen had for a moment imagined 
that Ralph’s wish to have only herself 
and his father had been suggested by 
the latter. The boy’s whispered question 
convinced her to the contrary. But 
when she came to think of what she had 
said about a future birthday of her own, 
and the possibility of John Torrance’s 
presence, she felt anything but happy. 
The remark, if repeated by Ralph to his 
father, might create an impression 
widely different from what was meant by 
her. Everybody knew that, in a few 
months she would be of age, and 
Captain Torrance might imagine that the 
first use she meant to make of her full 
womanhood, would be to open the doors 
of the Hall to a guest whom her guar¬ 
dians declined to receive there in the 
meanwhile. 

Yet Kathleen had only thought of 
pleasing Ralph by speaking of both 
their birthdays. 

Naturally the boy told his father what 
had passed, and Captain Torrance was 
more than contented to bide his time. 

Though the party was put off, Ralph 
was made wildly happy by the gift of a 
beautiful watch, a gold hunter, strong 
and suitable for a boy’s use, but goodly 
to look upon. There was his monogram 
on the back, and inside a little inscrip¬ 
tion to say that it was to “ Ralph 
Torrance from his friend K. D. M.” 

On the whole he was happy, for his 
father had promised to remain some 
little time at Monk’s How, and then, 
probably, to take him away. 

At the fortnight’s end, however, Ralph 
was left behind, but such neighbours a*s 
were at home were kind to the boy. 

Kathleen and the others were expected 
home on the fifteenth of September. She 
had told Ralph when to look for her, 
and he in return wrote that she was to 
look up at a certain favourite tree which 
bordered the road, as she passed it. He 
would meet her at the Hall very soon 
after her arrival there. 

Kathleen did not forget the request, 
and, on looking upwards, noticed a flag 
danglingfrom one of the highest boughs, 
but instead of waving in the wind the 
stick to which it was fastened was upper¬ 
most. 

“ Poor Ralph’s signal is reversed,” 
she said with a smile at its limp con¬ 
dition. “What a height he must have 
climbed to attach it to that bough.” 

“ A most dangerous height,” said 
Mr. Matheson. “ Ralph could not have 
reached it unassisted. I hope he is 
unconscious of the ungraceful condition 
of his signal.” 

“He will not care for that half an 
hour hence,” said Geraldine. “The 


sight of Kitty will make the boy forget 
everything else.” 

There was no Ralph to greet them on 
their arrival, and soon Kathleen began 
to look anxiously for his coming. Mrs. 
Ellicott suggested that the boy had 
gone home to don his best suit after 
fixing the flag. 

Aylmer did not answer, but asked the 
ladies to excuse his leaving them. Some¬ 
thing in his face struck Kathleen with 
dread, and, throwing a soft shawl round 
her head, she followed him. Aylmer 
was going towards the tree from which 
the flag depended, and as he neared it 
he quickened his pace to a run. When 
beneath it he knelt, and bent over 
something which lay motionless on the 
ground. 

A great fear took possession of Kath¬ 
leen, but hurrying on, she saw that 
Aylmer was bending over what appeared 
to be the lifeless body of Ralph Tor¬ 
rance. A broken bough lay beside him, 
and the boy’s arm was partly entangled 
in it. 

“ Oh, Ralph, my dear little friend, you 
have lost your life in trying to show your 
love for me,” cried Kathleen, almost 
beside herself with grief, as she saw the 
deathlike face of her favourite. “ I 
might have known that nothing would 
keep you from me, if you had the power 
to come to me.” 

These words were followed by a 
paroxysm of grief, and the girl, without 
heeding what Aylmer said, threw her¬ 
self on the grass and kissed the pale 
face again and again, whilst her tears 
fell like rain on it. 

“He is not dead, Kathleen, believe 
me,” said Aylmer. “His heart beats, 
though feebly. Control j’-ourself, dear, 
and help instead of hindering.” 

“ Are you sure, Aylmer ? ” 

“ Quite sure. Be calm if you want to 
be of use.” 

Kathleen had always trusted Aylmer 
implicitly, and his quiet firmness had 
the effect of allaying her excitement, but 
she said with decision, “ He must be 
carried to the Hall. No one must care 
for him but myself. For my sake he 
risked his life, dear loving-hearted 
child.” 

/‘Yes, no doubt he wanted to honour 
his friend’s arrival. Sit beside him, 
Kathleen, but do not move him or you 
may do harm.” 

Not another moment was lost. Aylmer 
obtained help and sent for the doctor, 
but he knew well how to convey the un¬ 
conscious child to the house in the 
easiest way, and this was done. 

Kathleen waited eagerly for the 
doctor’s report, and asked him, “ Is there 
any hope ? ” 

“ Certainly there is hope,” he replied, 
“though it will be many a day before 
our young friend climbs a tree again.” 

To himself, Dr. Burgon added, “if 
ever,” for the boy’s injuries were severe. 
His right shoulder was dislocated 
through being entangled in the bough, 
one rib was broken, but worst of all 
there was concussion of the brain. 

“ He must have fallen on his head,” 
said Aylmer. 

“Not with full force,” replied the 
doctor. “ If he had, he must have been 
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killed on the spot. The bough which did 
so much mischief in one direction, just 
prevented that, by slightly breaking the 
directness of the fall.” 

As soon as all had been done that 
could be done for the present, Kathleen 
begged to be allowed to sit beside the 
boy, and announced her intention of 
watching him through the night. 

This Dr. Burgon would not permit. 

“If I were anxious to have a second 
patient on my hands, I would install 
you as nurse, but the long journey and 
excitement since have unfitted you for 
such service. The boy will be well 
looked after. Nurse Goddard has the 
experience you lack. She is equally 
capable handed and tender-hearted, 
which last quality is not always found in 
combination with the needful deftness 
and firmness. You, Miss Mountford, 
must exercise self-control, try to get a 
good night’s rest, and to-morrow, if you 
have obeyed me, I will try to make use 
of you. I shall also look to Miss 
Ellicott and Matheson here to join the 
staff of honorary nurses.” 

The doctor spoke as cheerily as 
possible to hide his own great anxiety, 
for Ralph’s condition was indeed a 
grave one. 

“Will he get better?” asked Kath¬ 
leen, eagerly. “ I will do anything you 
bid me.” 

“That is right, though as to your 
question, it is impossible to speak with 
certainty yet. Has Captain Torrance 
been communicated with ? ” 

The inquiry was addressed to Aylmer, 
who replied— 

“ We are a little uncertain as to his 
address, but telegrams have been sent to 
every likely place.” 

“You will do all that can be done, 
and well,” said the doctor, then left 
with the promise to return later at 
night. 

There could be no question now as to 
receiving Captain Torrance at the Hall. 

It was Aylmer who met him at the 
station and broke the sad news. 
Geraldine was watching beside Ralph 
when his father came, for Kathleen’s 
more demonstrative sorrow rendered her 
unfit for the task for any length of time. 
She, however, met Captain Torrance as 
he entered and extended her hand. 

“I am so glad you are come,” she 
said, “ Aylmer will have told you every¬ 
thing. As for me, I feel as though I 
were the cause, though an innocent one, 
of this great trouble.” 

Tears streamed down her face. It 
had been difficult for her to say so 
much, and she could not utter another 
word. 

Captain Torrance pressed her hand 
between both his own, as he answered, 


“To hear you blame yourself adds to 
my sorrow’, for you have been so good to 
him.” 

Turning to Aylmer Captain Torrance 
began to speak of personal kindnesses 
received from him, but Mr. Matheson 
succeeded in interrupting these acknow- 
ledgments. 

Kathleen had long suspected that 
John Torrance was deeply indebted to 
her guardian, and this, together with 
the silence of the latter and his goodness 
to Ralph had increased her admiration 
for his character. A less noble nature 
would have done nothing or tried to 
make capital out of his services. 

Perhaps had poverty driven away the 
Captain and Ralph with him, Kathleen’s 
future might have been different, and 
Aylmer have won the prize dear to him 
above all others. Now with both under 
his ward’s roof, he lost hope, but still the 
noble unselfishness remained, and he 
prayed for Kathleen’s true happiness in 
preference to his own. “ If she should 
give her heart to John Torrance, may 
God make him worthy of her,” was the 
honest desire of his heart. 

Days and nights of anxious watching 
and alternate hope and fear prevailed, 
but at length Ralph was pronounced out 
of danger. 

Once on the way to recovery, he was 
never happy without Miss Mountford. 
Then he begged for his father’s pre¬ 
sence, and, though some one was always 
in the adjoining room, and the door 
open between the two, the intimacy 
increased rapidly. 

Naturally John Torrance showed his 
best side, and, to do him justice, he 
was battling against self, stirred to this 
by a sense of the goodness of Miss 
Mountford and Aylmer. Never had 
he cared so much for her, and yet, 
all there was left in him of his better 
nature told him, that he ought not to 
strive for the hand of Kathleen. 

Ralph had much to say about his 
friend. 

“ If you are sorry I have no mother, 
why don’t you ask Miss Mountford 
to be my mother?” he asked, when 
his father and he were alone. “ Nobody 
is so nice as she is.” 

The Captain’s face flushed as he 
answered. “You do not know what 
you are talking about, Ralph. Miss 
Mountford is far too good to be your 
mother.” 

“ I thought mothers never could be 
too good,” he replied in an injured tone. 

“ It is not that, Ralph. I could never 
think even Miss Mountford too good to 
be your mother, but she would be too 
good for me.” 

“As if she would want to be your 
mother,” persisted Ralph. “Why, 


you are ever so much older than she is. 
But I know what you mean. She would 
be a lot too good to come and live at 
Monk’s How, for it isn’t a very nice 
place now. It’s awfully dull.” 

“ Monk’s How is very different from 
what it once was. I am sorry for you, 
more than for myself.” 

“ Well, in a way, it is better than it 
was a while ago, for we never have any 
of those horrid men that used to come, 
and we needn’t have them again, I sup¬ 
pose. People can’t come unless you 
ask them. Jim Capes is gone and I’m 
glad of it, for he used to say bad words. 
I used to think it was fine to talk like 
him and those gentlemen too, who used 
to stay with us. But I know better 
now.” 

It caused John Torrance a pang to 
hear his boy’s innocent words. Except 
faithful Sarah, Ralph had been sur¬ 
rounded by evil influences. For good 
ones, he must thank his friends at the 
Hall. 

Ralph watched his father intently, 
then asked, “ Are you sorry that Jim 
Capes is gone, and those men stay away ? 
We might have nice people now instead.” 

“You cannot understand everything, 
Ralph ; but I am glad to be rid of those 
men and Capes too, though I miss some 
things.” 

“ The horses. I know. I cried when 
your hunter went. He was a beauty. 
Maybe Miss Mountford will buy him. 
She said she would buy my Kelpie back 
if-” 

“Hush, Ralph,” said his father in a 
tone which startled the boy and warned 
him off forbidden ground. 

Just then Sarah entered with Ralph’s 
tea, and Captain Torrance left him in 
her charge. 

The ladies were out so there were no 
adieus, and the man had enough to 
think of as he strolled homeward. 

“Will Ralph repeat his views to 
Kathleen?” he asked himself. “I 
wish he would. He might spare me 
the pain of a refusal if—but I believe 
she would not refuse me. I will be 
honest. She shall know all of my past 
that one could tell to a girl. If there is 
a creature noble enough to devote life 
and fortune for the salvation of the man 
she loves, Kathleen is that girl, suppos¬ 
ing she is not over-influenced. If I 
win her, I will be a good man for the 
future and she shall not regret her 
choice.” 

John Torrance resolved, and built 
castles, and repeated, “ I will be good 
and grateful for Kathleen’s sake.” But 
of gratitude to God or the possibility 
of failure without His help, he neither 
thought nor cared. 

(To be continued .) 
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NOTES FROM OUR VILLAGE GREEN. 

By BARBARA MARSH. 


CHAPTER II. 



‘ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime ; 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 

Longfellow. 


I here are hundreds of town- 
girls and country - girls 
whose lot has been to work 
from an early age. Neces¬ 
sity has carved out their 
future, and right bravely they 
put their shoulders to the wheel, 
and undertake what Providence 
has given them to do. Uncon¬ 
sciously, they are heroines, 
hard-working heroines made 
out of humble material, with 
no loftier ambition than to do the duty that 
falls to them, day by day. “ Well,” you say, 
“ there is not much heroism in that. I have 
to do my duty day by day, and it often hills 
very flat. I do not consider myself a heroine 
in the doing of it.” 

No, neither would the girls I allude to. 
The heroism depends upon circumstances, and 
your work may partake of that character with¬ 
out your being in the least aware of it. 

Susan Reid is one of these. I know her 
well, for she lives between us and our village, 
and I have paid many a visit to the small farm 
which is her home. She is the oldest of eight 
children, who were left motherless when Susie 
was only thirteen; she is now eighteen, and 
has long felt and known the responsibilities of 
life. The care of the family fell to her, and 
she took up the burden bravely. Her father 
is a labouring farmer, in quite a small way; 
the whole farm does not consist of more than 
thirty acres, and the house on it is little better 
than a cottage. It is a picturesque place, very 
old, overgrown in front with an ancient vine, 
and, like a good many other old places, it has 
settled out of the perpendicular, while up¬ 
stairs there is scarcely one even floor. The 
kitchen is a big room, very low-ceiled, with 
an oak-beam, black with age, running across 
it. There is a wide, open fire-place, with 
roomy chimney corners, in which stand two 
tidily-cushioned settles. Everything is bright 
and clean in that big kitchen, its two deal- 
tables are scrubbed to a snowy whiteness, its 
wmdsor-chairs, highly-polished, stand in a row 
against the wall; they are for show chiefly, as 
the children are provided with a bench and 
one or two three-legged stools. A hand¬ 
somely-carved oaken-chest there is, a bit of 
family property, on which are ranged the bi" 
family-Bible and a few good books. There 
are some gorgeous prints, depicting Scriptural 
subjects, hanging on the walls, and brilliant 
flower-pots grace the broad window-sill to 
hold Susie’s geraniums, which are the pride 
and pleasure of her heart. 

Out of the farm-kitchen opens a small back 
place, called the wash-house, and out of this 
the dairy. The brick-floors are bright and 
spotless, the dairy itself is a picture of sweet 
cleanliness. This is Susie’s domain, and she 
reigns over it paramount, for no one, from 
father downwards, would dream of disputing 
her authority. 

How does she manage to get through the 
multifarious duties which fall to her as little 
housewife, little mother, little dairy-woman ? 

In all three capacities she fulfils her duties and 
yet has time to spare to look after her poultry, 


to the profit from which she looks to be 
able to add something to her wardrobe now 
and then. 

Susie makes and mends, bakes, churns, and 
washes, with occasional assistance from a 
neighbour, and still contrives to keep her 
house in order. 

How does she do it? With method, 
unflagging industry and clear-headed manage¬ 
ment. She has often been an object of wonder 
and admiration to me. 

“You must be very strong, Susie,” I once 
remarked to her, “ to be able to get through 
so much, for your working-hours exceed tlmse 
of a man ; you must be light-hearted, too, for 
I always hear you singing as I pass.” 

“ Well, so they do, miss,” laughed she, 
“for a man has his regular hours and gets paid 
for overtime ; but with us, you see, that don’t 
count, and a woman’s work, as you may say, 
is never done ; but I’m strong, as you say, and 
I ve never had a day’s illness, not to lay me by, 
so to speak, for which I’ve cause to be thankful 
enough. ’Twould have been a bad look out 
for father and the children if I’d been a poor 
weakly creature. Mother always brought me 
up to work from the time I could do anything ; 
she was so capable herself, she knew how to 
learn me ; so when she was took away, just 
when Robbie was two years old, I knew how 
to set about things. Mrs. Joliff, that’s our 
neighbour, was very kind and used to come in 
every day whenever she could spare time to 
help me and see how I was getting on. The 
children were not much trouble, poor things ; 

I used to wash and dress them and get them 
off to school bright and early. Robbie was 
the only one to look after till they came 
home.” 

“ You make light of work, Susie,” said I. 

“ ’ Tain’t no use complaining,” answered she. 
It s my belief that when folks once begin 
to fuss about things and complain, that it’s 
weakening. Mind and body work together one 
way or the other.” 

“But you may have a strong mind and a 
weak body, Susie,” I suggested. 

That s so, said she, “ but the strong 
mind can do its will over the weak body, and 
brace it up so as it won’t soon give in; 
whereas a limp-minded person will easy per¬ 
suade herself that her body ain’t strong enough 
to struggle and do, and so make her moan 
with folded hands. That’s not my way, how¬ 
ever. I think we were all put in the world for 
a purpose, to do whatever the Lord sets in our 
way without any half-heartedness. Make up 
your mind you’ve got to do a thing, and it 
comes wonderful easy and sweet.” 

‘Especially when home love lightens the 
work, Susie,” added I. 

“Aye,” said she with a smile and a quick 
turn of her head to where Robbie, who was 
now seven years of age, was merrily rolling in 
the grass with a retriever pup for playfellow. 

Susie Reid’s cares are not so heavy or so 
many now as when she first took up the 
burden her mother laid down. Two of the 
brothers are able to earn a living, one helping 
his father on the little farm, the other working 
for a neighbour. Dolly, Susan’s sister next in 
age, had to make herself useful at home; but 
she was wayward, the beauty of the flock, the 
S p 0 ^ t R 0De °C ^ er ^her; privileged as she 
thought, by right of an education superior to 
that her elder sister could boast, to do the 
reading of the family and to have ideas beyond 
lange of the work-a-day life around her. 
Susie, who had little time or taste for other 
reading, had time notwithstanding for the 
study of her Bible, and I was much interested 


by the story she once told me of how greatly 
she had been struck by the lesson in Proverbs 
which Samuel’s mother gave her son when 
recounting to him the characteristics of the 
virtuous woman. With a modest blush, and an 
intelligent sparkle in her eyes, she told me 
how it had been her ambition to imitate, as far 
as she knew how, the noble example there put 
before her. It had made the necessity of 
rising before it was yet day, in order to get 
through her work, a real pleasure instead of a 
hardship, remembering how her heroine rose 
while it was yet night. When she started off 
her brothers and sisters for school in their 
neatly-made and mended clothes, it was with 
pardonable pride that she looked after them, 
with thoughts reverting to one whose house¬ 
hold had been clothed with scarlet, and feeling 
that she had done her best. If she burnt her 
lamp late into the night, with sleepy eyes 
bent over some necessary repairs to her 
fathei s clothes, which day-time had given her 
no leisure to attend to, she comforted herself 
with the recollection of her whose candle went 
not out by night. Susie’s understanding of 
the chapter was all very literal, no doubt, but 
the fact that it went no deeper than the words 
was of real help to her. It would be so 
precious for the children to be able some day 
to rise up and call her blessed. 

Simple-hearted Susie .' She is one of those 
unselfish workers who find the biggest reward 
for their toil in the comfort it affords others 
Unconsciously, she “works the work before 
her, with all fervour at her best,” fitting 
her place < in the beautiful pattern of 
Crod s mosaic, without being aware how much 
she is helping towards its completion as a 
pei feet whole. In this wonderful work, we 
each have our appointed place, even if it be 
only by the addition of a grey, tiny corner in 
the pattern; but the duller bits are as needful 
to the filling in as the more brilliant morsels 
of colouring, and help to set them off. This 
is surely a comforting thought to the lowly 
stiver whose work seems so unimportant or 
so humble. A work it is, we see, that cannot 
be dispensed with, or it would leave the 
pattern imperfect in the eyes of the Great 
Designer. Every little bit has to be fitted in 
most carefully; there can be no ugly craps or 
unsightly portions in this grand mosaic. We 
may none of us know exactly what place we 
are destined to occupy therein, but we do 
know, that all must be accomplished to God’s 
glory. 

The catechism of the Scotch church tells us 
at the very outset, that the end for which we 
are placed in this world, is God’s glory. That 

• S r!) 6 SUm - an< ^ su ^ s ^ auce of the matter, and 
it fills us with a deep responsibility which a 
good many of us are far from realising. Ah 
how earnest this thought should make us' 
and how difficult it appears, that anything we 
finite mortals can do should contribute to such 
an end . But, work our life-work as we may 
He made us not in vain. We must leave our 
mark on l ime’s open sheet; whether it be 
strong and deep, or whether it be but a 
scratch, yet it will be permanent, for when as 
workers we have passed away and left our 
works behind us, the traces of what we have 
done will be lasting still. 

Do we complain that our toil is never over ? 

\\ ell, what then ? This is not our rest, and 
happy, to my mind, is the lot of that one 
whose fife is fullest, who has the satisfaction 
of knowing that every golden moment has 
its appointed task, and that “something at¬ 
tempted, something done, has earned the 
night’s repose.” 
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“ There are one or two things we must be¬ 
lieve in, girls,” said the rector’s wife address¬ 
ing her class of young people one afternoon, 
when they were assembled round her lor their 
monthly meeting at which they worked, had a 
good tea and finally listened to one of her 
friendly talks. “ These one or two things are 
the dignity and nobility of work; the blessed¬ 
ness and comfort of work and the importance 
of work ; for, ‘ Providence worketh in us all.’” 
In every calling, therefore, Jet us see to it that 
we be steady workers, fruitful workers, hope¬ 
ful workers and unselfish workers. A famous 
old writer said— 

“ Diligence and industry are the material 
duties of the young; iu youth, the habits of 
industry are most easily acquired, for in youth 
the incentives to it are strongest, from ambition 
and from duty, from emulation and hope, and 
from all the prospects which the beginning of 


life affords. Industry is the law of our being ; 
it is the demand of nature, of reason and of 
God ; whether affluence of fortune or elevation 
of rank be yours, neither exempt you from the 
duties of application and industry, and in 
whatever you pursue, be emulous to excel, for a 
generous ambition is among the marks of virtue.” 

I daresay you think, “ Oh, this is all too 
serious, too earnest for a young thing like me, 
and youth is the time to play.” So it is, but 
it is also the time to learn, and if amusements 
are made a business of, they become as a 
gulf in which valuable time that can never be 
recovered is sunk and lost, they weaken the 
powers and unfit the mind for active exertion. 
You are beginning life; in all the work you 
do, you but make beginnings, with many 
failures perhaps, but that need not discourage ; 
dissatisfaction with what you do is a sign of 
progress; keep in your place whatever it is, 


and work on diligently. Tiy to fill in your 
tiny comer of the great mosaic with hope of 
the pure, bright colour with which it shall 
shine when God looks at it, and remember 
that He watches and knows how the pattern 
progresses. 

Do you ask, “ How am I to know what my 
place is ? How can I be sure that I have 
found my right work ? ” 

Well, our work is usually that which 
comes nearest to our hands ; our place God 
finds for us ; let us accept it without question, 
whether in the home or outside of it, whether 
the work be high or lowly, simple or requiring 
much of our thoughts. We cannot all be head 
or hand, but in all labour there is profit, and 
that which is undertaken in the right spirit 
brings a blessing with it and satisfaction in the 
doing. 

(To be conii?iued.\ 
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CHAPTER YI. 

A PROPOSAL. 

All Gerald Robinson’s faculty for 
concentrated thought might have bowled 
away in that light basket-phaeton. 

Study was at an end for the day. 
Neither his cigar nor his customary 
stroll in the fresh air around the fragrant 
flower-beds could shut out the clangour 
of the bells, the roll of carriage wheels, 
the shouts of excited urchins, or the 
thought of the bent and feeble old 
Squire, so miserably unhappy through it 
all : more desolate than he himself had 
ever been—for youth and energy had 
upheld him in his fight against fate. 
Fie could not dismiss from his mind the 
grey-headed representative of a patrician 
family, stricken down to the dust by his 
own beloved and petted darlings, de¬ 
pendent for affectionate care and for 
consolation in trouble on his dead 
sister’s portionless child, and on the 
builder’s son whom his own child had 
scorned. 

There was no exultation in the reflec¬ 
tion — only infinite compassion. 

There can be no doubt that the 
constant reiteration of the Squire’s 
grievances served to irritate a wound 
cicatriced over but not effaced, and 
Gerald’s first impulse, when the phaeton 
drove away, was to collect his manu¬ 
script and specimens, and take the first 
train to London, where he might com¬ 
plete his work in quiet, and find a 
publisher. 

Luncheon, and another cigar toned 
down his hasty impulse, if they did not 
drown the uproarious din outside. 

“ Why should I fly and add a feather¬ 
weight to Miss Dalrymple’s triumph ? 
She is nothing now to me. I will hold 
my ground and show it,” was his second 
thought. “It would be unmanly to 
desert the broken-down old Squire, now 
that he seems to look to me for 
support. I know that in every fresh 
phase of his trouble I serve as a safety- 
valve for the escape of indignation or 
grief when the pressure is too high. 


Deprived of that outlet he might collapse 
altogether. No, no—I must stay where 
I am, even if the steam does scald 
occasionally. Miss Cardigan does not 
desert her post, and it can neither be 
light nor pleasant. Poor thing, perhaps 
she has never had a chance.” 

He flicked the dust from the end of 
his cigar as he thought this. In another 
moment he flushed as if guilty of an un¬ 
worthy estimate. 

“Shame on me; I must not so mis¬ 
judge her ! Did not that gossip of a 
Rector say something about her refusal 
of the Honourable Mr. Somebody, one 
of his curates, reading for orders ? 
Um-m, I wonder why she did that ? ” 

Miss Cardigan could alone have 
answered that question, had anyone 
cared to propound it. Certainly, it was 
not one for Gerald Robinson to solve in 
his preoccupied frame of mind, though 
it did recur to him more than once after¬ 
wards, when they met in church, or 
shook hands in the phaeton at his own 
gate, across the reins she held. 

“ Surely she could not refuse so good 
an offer, solely on account of her uncle’s 
health and loneliness, though she is not 
the girl to desert the post of duty. In 
such a case a man in love would have 
been content to wait. Yet she has 
changed very much, as if her mind had 
been ill at ease. Ah, well ; women are 
all mysteries.” 

With that he w r ent back to his desk, 
where he sat closely at work, until at 
the end of another six weeks he had the 
pleasure to write “ Finis ” to his MS. 

He was already in communication 
with a well-known publishing firm, 
suggested by his friend Crawford, and 
contemplated carrying his manuscript 
to London, when a letter came to hand 
calculated to upset all his established 
ideas and theories, and to turn his plans 
topsy-turvy. 

Two letters lay beside his breakfast 
plate that sultry July morning, the upper¬ 
most bearing the imprint of a London 
publishing firm. 

Be sure the aspiring author opened 


that with eagerness quite pardonable 
over a first book. The contents were of 
a stereotyped character: simply stated 
that “books of the class Mr. Robinson 
described were rarely undertaken at the 
publisher’s risk, but that if he cared to 
submit his MS. for approval, the firm 
would be in a better position to consider 
the question of terms.” 

“ Ah, well,” he said to himself, “ that 
is but reasonable. I did not expect any 
publisher to accept a first book, merely 
on the author’s ifise dixit , or even to 
risk the cost of publication, unless it 
promised a ready sale. But we shall not 
quarrel about terms. A man must ex¬ 
pect to pay for his hobby.” 

He poured out his coffee as he rumi¬ 
nated, helped himself to half a broiled 
pigeon, and with the slight comment— 
“Urn, a donation wanted for some 
charity, I presume,” began his break¬ 
fast, thinking only of his book, and its 
possible reception by Messrs. Blank & 
Co. He had finished his first cup of 
coffee, and nearly despatched a third 
half-pigeon when he turned the neglected 
letter idly over. 

“ Keswick ! ” he exclaimed aloud, as 
the postmark met his view. “ Why, that 
must be from Miss Whitmore ! Any 
fresh trouble with that nephew of hers, I 
wonder ? ” 

He cut the envelope and extracted the 
enclosure with quickened fingers. It 
was so long since he had heard from 
her. His face after the first glance 
over the paper would have served an 
artist for a study, so full of surprise and 
bewilderment was it. He stroked his 
brown beard, and opened his grey eyes 
wide, following the text with ejaculatory 
comments as he read— 

“ Greystone Nook, July, 13th 187-. 

“ My Preserver, —Nearly two years 
have elapsed since I was favoured with 
a line from you. At that time you were 
in Cornwall. I responded to your in¬ 
teresting communication, but possibly 
as jmu were moving about my letter 
must have missed you, or been over- 
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looked, for 1 never had a reply.” (“ Ah, 
to be sure I had a letter! Came just as 
1 was starting for the Redruth copper 
mines. It slipped out of sight and 
mind from that hour to this. What a 
cad she must have thought me ! ”) “You 
may be surprised at this renewal of a 
correspondence dropped by yourself. 
But women have better memories for 
kind acts than men.” (“ Dear me! 
What a fallacy!”) “And the service 
you rendered me is not to be forgotten 
whilst the life you saved is spared. 
Doubtless, in your wanderings you have 
had many adventures, have made many 
friends, and will regard your brave 
rescue of myself, and your after kind¬ 
ness, as mere incidents of travel. I 
cannot so regard the event. I owe you 
my life, and would pay the debt as only 

I can-. That you are at home, and 

engaged in literature, I am informed ; 
and also that you are still unmarried, 
and shun feminine society.” (“What 
can she be driving at?”) “Your 
pedigree lies before me. What you did 
not know, I do. Lands and privileges 
wrested from your ancestors long ages 
back, it is in my power to restore.” 
(“Lands! Ancestors! Restoration! Is 
she dreaming or am I ? ”) 

He lifted his eyes and stared blankly 
at the wall before him, as if to find the 
enigma answered there, before he turned 
again to the closely-written page. 

“ But it is only with my hand that the 
restoration can be made.” (“Only 
what ? ”) “I have thought much of you 
since you were here ; of y^our disinterested 
manliness, and of your brave fight 
against disappointment. You were so 
different from the harpies by whom I 
have been surrounded, and by whom, 
more than once, my life has been 
threatened.” (“ Soh ! ”) “ More than 

ever do I feel the need of a protector, of 
a strong arm on which I can lean, of an 
intelligent companion, of a true heart 
worthy a woman’s deep devotion. My 
gratitude has grown day by day into a 
warmer feeling, or this confession would 
not be written. I do not overlook the 
fact that I am at least a dozen years 
older than yourself, or that the disparity 
in age is on the wrong side ; but more 
incongruous matches are made in 
society every season. I must add, 
although I believe you to be above 
mercenary calculations, that I am rich, 
and have influence to serve you if you be 
ambitious.” (“Urn!”) “It is not 
customary for a woman to offer herself 
to a man, but I trust you will generously 
overlook the seeming impropriety in 
the purity and depth of my motives, and 
consider well before you reply to— 

“ Yours in truth and sincerity, 
“Adela Whitmore.” 

“ Upon my honour, this is the strang¬ 
est of strange epistles ! ” cried Gerald, 
rising from the breakfast-table, where 
coffee and eatables had gone cold, and 
lost their attraction. He paced the long 
room to and fro, then ringing the bell 
for the maid, crossed the tiled entrance- 
hall to his own study and shut himself 
in to re-read the lengthy communica¬ 
tion, and think it over undisturbed. It 
involved so many important issues. 


The heat was oppressive, the subject 
too expansive for contemplation within 
narrow walls. Out through the open 
glass door, and down the iron-railed 
steps he went as was his wont, although 
a thunderstorm overnight had made the 
gravel-walks too moist for slippered 
feet. On he went to the winding shrub- 
shaded paths beyond observation, strik¬ 
ing into the scented fir-wood out of the 
glaring sun, and with one hand behind 
him, the other slowly stroking his manly 
beard, pondered the momentous question 
so embarrassingly put before him. 

“It is very singular,” he ruminated, 
“that I, who had resolved never 
again to think of love or marriage, 
should have the subject thrust upon me, 
as it were. It does not follow that 
because I chanced to preserve Miss 
Whitmore’s life, that I should throw 
away my own. Yet, should I throw it 
away ? Many men would say not. The 
lady is refined, well-bred, has a culti¬ 
vated mind, is a fine musician, an 
intelligent companion, is passably good- 
looking, and—rich. Query; do I want 
riches ? I have already more, much 
more than will suffice for my require¬ 
ments. Certainly, with wealth I might 
do a vast amount of good to others. 
Um-m, might, supposing wealth did not 
narrow my sympathies. Have I done 
all the good possible with my present 
means ? Ah, that’s a poser. I fear not. 
What has Miss Whitmore done with her 
riches besides squandering them on an 
ungrateful spendthrift ? Well, of that I 
have no real knowledge. What her 
riches have done for her is soon told. 
On her own showing, ‘ left her a prey to 
harpies.’ And at upwards of forty 
years, a woman so solitary, she would 
throw herself and her wealth into the 
arms of a comparative stranger, just 
because she needs a protector. Do I 
require a wife ? Or is she the woman I 
should choose ? Queries both. More, 
considerably more my senior than twelve 
years, or I’m no judge. Independent, 
if not strong-minded in her ideas and 
actions, or this strange proposal would 
never have been made. She speaks of 
gratitude warming into affection. 
Pshaw ! What did I more than any man 
would have done ? Still, she is a perfect 
lady, well-read and intelligent: I must 
not undervalue her goodwill, or contemn 
her for her age. Her heart may be 
young, and she has done me honour; 
youth and beauty gave me a sufficiently 
cold douche. I might find—but no! 
Miss Whitmore as a friend may be most 
desirable ; as a wife-” 

He stopped in his walk, and pondered, 
as he had done more than once, heedless 
how the fir-needles overhead were sowing 
rain-pearls on his morning gown to 
dissolve there. His walk and his mut- 
terings were resumed together. 

“ Ah, well, I am scarcely disposed to 
sell myself, liberal as the offer may be. 
To be sure, I have never looked upon 
another woman with a second serious 
thought. Stay. Is that true ? Do I 
know no one woman with whom a man 
might care to spend his life ? Am I 
growing insufferably conceited, or are 
all the women I have known so little 
and worthless ? Shame on me! My 


own mother was beyond all praise, 
and—and—a—I think I do know one 
other any marrying man might be proud 
to win. Ah, yes! It does not do to pass 
sweeping judgments. I must not allow 
my bitter experience to turn my blood to 
gall. ‘ Ancestors’ lands ! ’ Whatever 
can she-” 

A shrill blast from a silver whistle 
broke on his unsettled debate, and put a 
stop to his meditative stroll. 

The whistle summoned him indoors to 
receive visitors. It was suspended close 
by the garden-door for the purpose. 

He found Squire Dalrymple awaiting 
him in the study. 

“ Heyday ! ” began the Squire, with 
look and accent of surprise ; “ I thought 
you told me you were off to London by 
the mid-day train. Bertha and I have 
brought the carriage to drive you to the 
station. It’s too hot for so long a walk, 
and the lanes are all mud, and here I 
find you in morning-gown and slippers, 
as if time and trains would wait.” 

“ It is extremely kind of you and Miss 
Cardigan to bestow so much thought 
upon me, but the fact is” (here he 
stammered and blushed like a young 
girl) “I—a—-have had a rather peculiar 
letter this morning—a—which has called 
for much consideration, and—a—has 
rather unsettled my movements.” 

“Nothing serious, 1 hope?” asked 
the Squire gravely. 

“We— 11 , that depends on circum¬ 
stances. It is rather a delicate and 
critical question.” 

“You surely have not been specu¬ 
lating, and lost money?” fell from the 
elder with graver interest. 

A humorous smile played round 
Gerald’s lips, and lit up his eyes. 
“ Oh, dear no. Some one else has 
been speculating. I have had a large 
fortune offered to me.” 

“ Nonsense, Gerald, you are jesting.” 

“ Indeed, Squire, I am not.” Then 
with some hesitation, he added, “lam 
not sure I am justified in telling you— 
but—a—the offer includes a lady.” 

The old man looked up at him in¬ 
credulously. Gerald was standing with 
one elbow on the mantelshelf. “Come, 
come, Robinson, that’s too much of a 
good thing.” 

“So I’ve been thinking,” assented 
the other dryly. 

“Why, I do believe you are in earn¬ 
est! ” burst from the old gentleman in 
open-eyed amazement, a shade passing 
over his countenance. Shall we have to 
congratulate you ? In that case you 
will not want a lift to the station to-day, 

I presume ; so, good-morning.” 

The Squire rose precipitately, as if in 
haste to depart, and evidently not best 
pleased. 

“No. I have this letter to answer. 
Yet I must start for London to-morrow 
without fail. But why are you in such a 
hurry?” added Gerald, speeding round 
his writing-table to overtake his aged 
friend, hobbling off with the sole help of 
his stick, in veiy unusual haste. His 
younger arm was ready as a support before 
he reached the outer door, or the steps. 

The Squire made a pause with his foot 
on the carriage step, and turned his 
head to speak. 
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“ I say, Gerald, such stars do not fall 
in every one’s lap. I’d—I’d think twice 
before I replied.” 

Then, whilst taking his seat and before 
Gerald had a chance of stopping him, he 
blurted out, “ Bertha, my love, what do 
you think! Here’s some rich woman 
proposing to marry Mr. Robinson.” 

The younger man bit his lip, crimson¬ 
ing with very shame, and looked up at 
Miss Cardigan as if imploring pardon 
for the indelicacy of the revelation, at 
the same time saying, “ Squire, Squire, 
I told you this in confidence,” and 
mentally congratulating himself that no 
clue to the lady’s identity had been 
given. 

But he saw a look of painful astonish¬ 
ment upon her face which struck him 
dumb. 

Something too she said, of which he 
only caught the one word “congratu¬ 
late,” her articulation was so indistinct, 
and he fancied—but it might be only 
fancy—that her smile cost an effort; 
and her lips were white. 

Why the Squire had left the house so 
precipitately, he could not pause to sur¬ 
mise, the abrupt disclosure had annoyed 
him so greatly. He could not allow the 
carriage to be driven away without some 
check on his freedom of speech. 

“Miss Cardigan,” he said, in low but 
earnest appeal, leaning over the carriage 
door to bring himself nearer, “ will you 
kindly impress upon your impetuous 
uncle, the sacredness of the disclosure 
made to him in all confidence. It is a 
lady’s secret, and I am in honour bound 
to respect it. I hope I shall not have 
occasion to repent my inadvertent ad¬ 
mission to a friend.” 

The young lady bowed. “ Your 
wishes shall be respected, sir,” was all 
her reply, as cold as it was dignified. 
If she could not trust herself to say 
more, who was to know it. 

“ Tut, tut! ” jerked out the old fellow, 
“what a fuss is this about a trifle! 
Surely Bertha could be trusted with the 
news.” 

“But not the servants, uncle,” she 
suggested in lowered tones. “ It is well 


sometimes that Burton is growing deaf. 
Good-day, Mr. Robinson.” 

Gerald followed the carriage with his 
eyes, as the impatient horses bore it 
away, not towards the station, but home 
to The Chase. He was puzzling himself 
to account for the visible changes on 
Miss Cardigan’s expressive countenance, 
in conjunction with the cold reserve of 
her manner; they had been such good 
friends prior to his break with her cousin. 
He knew there was a good deal of sup¬ 
pressed force in her nature, but she was 
never capricious, and wherefore she had 
grown so distant, was an unsolvable 
enigma. 

Her face was still before him when he 
sat down to his solitary luncheon, and 
it interfered with his due consideration 
of Miss Whitmore’s remarkable letter, 
which, to his mind, demanded an imme¬ 
diate reply. 

He ate mechanically, and with less 
appetite than might have been expected 
after his interrupted breakfast. Indeed 
he appeared as regardless of Mrs. 
Mann’s culinary achievements as he had 
been of his damp morning-gown, or the 
soaked slippers, then rapidly drying 
upon his feet. 

Almost as mechanically he returned 
to his study and lit a cigar, closing the 
glass door with a slight shiver, before he 
seated himself at his desk, and with his 
cigar between his lips, pulled himself 
together, as it. were, and endeavoured to 
frame a reply which should express his 
own feelings without wounding those of 
his generous correspondent. 

“ It’s a remarkably ticklish task,” he 
said to himself, as more than one half- 
written sheet was rejected as unsuitable, 
before he completed one for despatch. 

“The Firs, Chasetown, 

“ July, 15th 187-. 

“My dear Madam, —My surprise 
at the contents of your esteemed letter 
is not greater than my profound respect 
for the writer. I should be an un¬ 
mitigated cad were I insensible of the 
high honour you have done me, my 
estimate of which I am unable to express 


in commensurate terms. But respect is 
not love, and without it, I should be 
equally a cad were I to take advantage 
of a generous proposal dictated by the 
exaggerated value you set on a mere act 
of imperative duty. In my belief, only 
the deepest and most sincere affection 
can sanctify marriage. The embers of 
my one great passion can not be re¬ 
kindled at anyone’s bidding. Neither 
the desire for riches, nor for the restora¬ 
tion of lands possessed by unremembered 
ancestors can waken a flame to light 
the torch of Hymen. It is not probable 
that I shall ever marry. A great change 
must come over me before such possibility 
arises. 

“Believe me, I say this without an 
atom of personal feeling towards yourself 
other than the most perfect esteem and 
gratitude. I regret that you should 
stand in need of a protector ; and if, in 
any brotherly way I can serve you, or 
shield you from lawless persecution, you 
may command me. 

“ To-morrow I leave home for London, 
in order to arrange for the publication of 
my book, In Stony Places. Letters 
will be forwarded. 

“ In all sincerity your friend, 

“ Gerald Robinson.” 

“It’s exceedingly cold for July,” he 
muttered, whilst folding up his letter, 
and sealing the envelope from prying 
eyes with a great splash of red wax, 
“ I’m all in a shiver. I’ll put on my 
boots, and take my letters to post my¬ 
self, I’ve been sitting too much in the 
house of late. A walk may do me 
good.” 

By the time he had dashed off a hasty 
line to apprise Messrs. Blank that he 
proposed to wait upon them in a couple 
of days, he began to feel dizzy ; and con¬ 
fessing that he felt “ queer,” was com¬ 
pelled to employ his ordinary messenger, 
Barnes, a lad kept as “general utility.” 

It is needless to say that Barnes’s 
master did not start for London on the 
morrow, or that he did not call on 
Messrs. Blank at the time appointed. 

(To be continued.) 


MOZART: HIS LIFE AND INFLUENCE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

PIANOFORTE LITERATURE. 


PART II. 

In 1782, Mozart married Constance Weber, 
who remained until his death in 179 1 , a 
constant and faithful partner. These last ten 
years of his life were spent mainly in Vienna, 
in public playing, teaching, and composition ; 
and form the most industrious, as well as 
prolific period of his life. lie remained till 
death perfectly childlike in disposition, being 
most affectionate to his relatives and friends, 
and ever ready to help (however great his 
own need) any who applied to him. He 
possessed, in fact, hardly as much selfishness 
as we term prudence, and discretion, and 
consequently was too often the prey of un¬ 
scrupulous designs. 


By EDGAR MILLS. 

The management of his domestic affairs, 
the proper use of money, the judicious selection 
and temperate use of his pleasures, were 
virtues which he lacked. 

He would as a rule rise at six, and compose 
till ten, the remainder of the day being occu¬ 
pied with lessons and recreation; but at 
times when necessity or enthusiasm prompted 
him, he would continue at his work forgetful 
of food or sleep, until forcibly compelled to 
desist. The composition of a piece would 
often be deferred till the day before a concert, 
when by working all night, the parts for the 
other performers would be prepared, and he 
would play his own part without having com¬ 
mitted it to paper. 

Mozart was altogether free from envy, and 


had the greatest admiration for Handel, Bach, 
and Haydn, the fugues giving him especial 
pleasure. In 1786, Beethoven, then a young 
man, came to Vienna, and was for a short time 
Mozart’s pupil. The last few years of his life 
not only saw the production of such great 
works as the operas —The Magic Flute , Don 
yuan, and the Marriage of Figaro , but also a 
great number of compositions, that, while less 
in size, are almost of equal excellence, such 
as (to mention only three) the D minor piano 
concerto, the clarinet quintett, and the Jupiter 
symphony. 

Irregular hours and excessive application 
had greatly weakened his constitution, and 
this combined with his financial difficulties, 
produced a deep dejection and melancholy, 
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enlivened by only occasional gleams of his 
former exuberant spirits. He became pos¬ 
sessed with a presentiment of his early death, 
and this stimulated him to excessive application 
and study, at which he would frequently faint 
away through exhaustion and weakness. 

While in this condition he received a visit 
from a gentleman, a perfect stranger, who 
requested him to write a requiem, and to 
mention his own terms for the work. Mozart 
wished to know to whom it was to be delivered 
when finished, but the stranger would not say, 
but promised to call for the work when com¬ 
pleted. With this Mozart had to be satisfied, 
and the subject taking powerful hold on his 
imagination, he was soon buried in his task. 
His fits of melancholy and dejection increased, 
and hallucinations of the most alarming kind 
now possessed his mind. His ruling thought 
was that he was writing the requiem for his 
own death. 

However, notwithstanding increasing weak¬ 
ness, he continued at his task save for 
temporary cessations commanded by his 
physician. The work was always on his bed 
and literally occupied his dying moments. 
His biographer says, “ The Requiem lay 
almost continually on his bed, and Sussmayer, 
(his pupil) was frequently at his side receiving 
instructions as to effects, the production of 
which, by an orchestra, he could never expect 
to superintend personally. One of his last 
efforts was an attempt to explain to Sussmayer 
an effect of the drums ; he was observed in 
doing this to blow out his cheeks, and express 
his meaning by a noise intelligible to the 
musician.” The mysterious messenger who 
had commissioned Mozart to write the Requiem 
was afterwards found to be the servant of a 
Count Wallsegg, who, though possessed of no 
musical ability, wished to gain a false repu¬ 
tation by passing off as his own compositions 
works of other composers. With this purpose 
he gave Mozart the order for a grand Requiem, 
and afterwards had the work performed, giving 
out that he himself was the Author. In the 
opinion of the best authorities the Requiem 
was not entirely finished by Mozart, but that 
portions of it (for some of which Mozart had 
left sketches) are the work of his pupil Suss¬ 
mayer. On the 5th of December, 1791, the 
day of his death, “ he was visited,” says Mr. 
Holmes, “ by some intimate friends. The 
ruling passion was now strongly exemplified. 
He desired the score of the Requiem to be 
brought, and it was sung by his visitors round 
bis bed, himself taking the alto part. They 
had not proceeded farther than the ‘ Lacry- 
mosa ’ when Mozart was seized with a violent 
fit of weeping and the score was put aside.” 

Before the next day dawned Mozart was 
dead, being then only thirty-five years and ten 
months old. 

In Mozart’s music “ Sonata Form ” is seen 
in its perfection. The main features of 
“ Sonata Form ” from the earliest time till 
now have been the statement of original subject, 
and sometimes second subject, followed by 
the development and illustration of portions 
therefrom, concluded by the repetition of the 
original subject. In fact, what Mr. Dannreuter 
calls “ the triune symmetry of exposition, 
illustration, and repetition ” is noticeable in 
very early dances and national melodies, and 
these form the germs, which, in course of 
evolution, have resulted in Beethoven’s most 
complicated movements. The relative position 
and importance of the several parts (whether 
in the second part the original subject should 
precede or follow the development, and of 
what the development should consist) seemed 
long in doubt, and Mozart’s work was finally 
to settle the order and character of a Sonata 
movement. This naturally resulted in great 
pleasure being taken in form for form’s sake, 
and certain parts of a movement were made to 
present certain features, not always because 


they grew naturally out of the spirit animating 
the work, but to satisfy the supposed exigences 
of form, just as in Mozart’s operas, the plan, 
and not the spirit demanded the introduction, 
at given places, of solo, quartett, or chorus. 
In Beethoven’s sonatas, every passage arises 
naturally out of the spirit of the piece, and all 
the parts are vitally connected with each other, 
but in Mozart’s they are too often, a plan, or 
framework beset at many points with inter¬ 
esting and beautiful melodies. In relation to 
the colour of his compositions, it is easy to see 
how the introduction of the piano must have 
had great effect. Strange as it may seem, a 
composer’s work is but little influenced by 
what is vaguely called the spirit of the age. 
The temperament and disposition of the man 
will have a general influence, but the greatest 
factor is the state of the materials with which 
he works, namely, the scale system in use, and 
the degree of perfection of the musical instru¬ 
ments that are to be the interpreting medium. 
Thus the monotony of tone, characteristic 
of the haipsichord, rendered it necessary to 
attain the requisite variety by ornaments and 
fanciful twitterings, but the introduction of 
the piano, with its greater richness of tone, 
and increased possibilities of true musical 
perspective, gave birth to an infinitely varied 


expression of light and shade that had hitherto 
been impossible. This change can, to a certain 
extent be traced in Mozart’s works, and can 
best be seen by comparing an early set of 
variations with some work of importance 
written late in life, such as the first movement 
of the D minor concerto, or the C minor and 
C major fantasias. 

To the piano student Mozart’s works have 
a two-fold value. Technically in the pro¬ 
duction of a smooth accurate style of playing, 
and as an admirable introduction to Beethoven. 
Musically their abundant wealth of melody 
makes them admirable disinfectants in the 
presence of so much that is diffuse and obscure 
in modern music. 

Mr. Edmund Gurney says, “ There are many 
signs of a present danger, that elaboration is 
tending to swamp melody, but in an opposite 
direction, there lies perhaps a still greater 
danger, that of simple incoherence, of a loss of 
the feeling for true unity of sequence and 
development.” 

Against this two-fold danger (the presence 
of which every musician will acknowledge) the 
study of Mozart’s music offers a sure safeguard, 
as nowhere else do we find such definite out¬ 
line, and perfect proportion of form, united to 
such pure and healthy melody. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


COUSIN MONA. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Little Miss Muffet,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

DECEMBER DAYS. 

“ The poor make no new friends, 

But O they love the better still 
The few the Father sends.” 

_ Lady Dufferin. 

For the first time in my life I found it 
difficult to sleep. For hours I tossed 
wearily on my pillows, now staring into 
the dull red embers of the dying fire, 
and now listening to the moaning of the 
wind ; it had spent its worst fury by this 
time, and now wailed round the house 
like some lost worn-out creature. 

The night seemed full of strange mys¬ 
terious sounds, the creaking boughs of 
an old apple-tree under my window were 
distinctly audible, and every now and 
then I fancied that I could hear the 
distant rolling of the waves. The squeak 
of a mouse behind the wainscot made 
my heart beat. I was even glad when 
the fire burnt low, and I could no longer 
see the long shadows stretching across 
the ceiling. 

My conversation with Cousin Mona 
had affected me strangely, the full 
tragedy of her life seemed to me terrible, 
as long as Cousin Everard lived there 
could be no peace for her. And yet 
how patiently, how uncomplainingly she 
was enduring her cross. It seemed to 
me then, and afterwards, that lives such 
as hers—troubled, disappointed, hope¬ 
lessly grey lives—may be meant for our 
ensample and comfort in some way; like 
pictures in a dark gallery, we cannot 
see their proper meaning, but when the 
curtain is withdrawn we shall see them 
sun-illumined, and in the true morning- 
light shall read them aright. “ They 
that sow in tears.” How many and 
many a one fail to gather in their har¬ 
vest of earthly joys, how many look over 
their empty fields with eyes dim with 
longing and sorrow ? And yet it may be 
that, after all, their sheaves may be full, 
and blessings may be heaped up and 
garnered for them, waiting until the 
weary labourers come home. 

It was nearly morning before I at last 
slept, and I woke so late, that Martha 
told me that I had better lie still until 
she brought me my breakfast, and, as 
my head ached, I was thankful to take 
her advice. 

When she carried up my tray she in¬ 
formed me, to my intense surprise, that 
Cousin Mona was already dressed, and 
was going downstairs. “ She is no 
more fit to be with the master than a 
sick child,” she said in a vexed voice, 
“ and the doctor will scold the pair of 
us finely; but the missis is downright 
wilful, she says she cannot rest until she 
sets eyes on the master, and though I 
told her he was much as usual, she 
did not seem as though she could be¬ 
lieve me. There, it is no use fretting 
over spilt milk, and wilful folk must 
have their way,” and Martha went out 
of the room shaking her head and 
grumbling to herself. 

I made an excellent breakfast, and 
then dressed myself and hurried down to 


the study. Cousin Everard was potter¬ 
ing among the bookshelves, and Cousin 
Mona, looking very white and weak, was 
sitting by the fire watching him. She 
checked the remonstrance that was rising 
to my lips by a warning gesture, and as 
I stooped over her to kiss her, she 
whispered in my ear— 

“ I can rest so much better here, and 
he likes to have me—it has quieted him 
already.” Then aloud : “I tell Everard 
that I am not up to work, and that he 
must look out his own books. Now, 
Rufa, I do not like the look of those 
pale cheeks, and your eyes are heavy. 
Take Robin for a walk ; and this after¬ 
noon you must have tea with Mrs. Red- 
ford. I shall be here all day, and I 
shall want nothing, and I cannot have 
you sitting alone.” 

I wanted to argue this point with her, 
but she was very firm, and refused to 
hear a word ; so as she had made up 
her mind to remain in the study, there 
was no need for me to be there too. 
Perhaps, after all, it was better for her 
to sit there, than to be brooding and 
worrying herself upstairs, especially as 
Cousin Everard seemed unusually placid. 

The brisk walk and fresh air soon took 
away my headache, and after dinner, as 
Cousin Mona seemed fairly comfortable, 
Robin and I started for Hazel Cottage. 

Lilian was delighted to see me, and 
made me take off my hat and jacket 
before she would let me sit down. The 
little drawing-room was deliciously warm 
and cosy, and Lilian looked so fresh 
and charming in her dark blue serge, 
and she had a great deal to tell me. 
One of her sisters-in-law was going to 
be married, and she wanted me to advise 
her about her dress for the wedding. 

“Howell is bent on my looking my 
very best,” she said naively, “and I 
am to have a pretty frock and bonnet, 
those were my lord and master’s very 
words. So give me your advice, Rufa; 
shall I have a dark-ruby velveteen, or 
an old-gold silk and plush ? Will it be 
very extravagant ? But the dear fellow 
says I am to rig myself out grandly, as 
Bella is making such a good match.” 

I considered the matter gravely, and 
the subject occupied us until Jenny 
brought in the tea, and the shape of 
the sleeve was still exercising me much, 
when Harry came down for his usual 
game of romps until bed-time. 

I had made up my mind to say noth¬ 
ing about my fright of the previous night. 
I felt Cousin Mona would wish me to be 
silent, and when Lilian told me once 
that I was looking pale and not quite 
myself, I turned it off as well as I could. 

We were both rather surprised w’hen 
the door bell rang, for Lilian had told 
me she did not expect her husband home 
until dinner-time, but as she bustled 
about the room putting away Harry’s 
toys, we heard Mr. Scott’s voice, asking 
if I were still there. I do not quite know 
why I coloured as Lilian looked at me, 
but for the first time I felt a little shy as 
I shook hands with Mr. Scott, but his 
manner was as frank as usual. 


“ Miss Gordon thought that you would 
not like the dark walk back alone,” he 
said pleasantly, “ so I promised I would 
see you home; it is a shame to hurry 
you, and you look so comfortable, but 
she seemed to think it was getting late,” 
but I scarcely let him finish his speech. 

“Has Cousin Mona wanted me? 1 
am so sorry,” I returned putting on my 
hat hastily. 

“No, no, she has not wanted you in 
the least, only she seemed a trifle nerv¬ 
ous, because she would have it that road 
is so dark and lonely. I have been 
sitting with them some time, and my 
friend Martha made me some tea. Miss 
Gordon looks awfully ill. I was quite 
shocked when I saw her, but she declares 
she is better.” 

“ I am sure Rufa is fretting about 
her, for she does not seem a bit like her¬ 
self this evening,” observed Lilian in her 
quick way, and then Mr. Scott looked at 
me a little anxiously, but he made no 
remark until we had left the house. 

“ I am afraid Mrs. Redford is right 
and you are not quite well,” he said 
gently. “ I noticed how pale you were 
the moment I got into the room, and 
Miss Gordon said you had a headache : 
you worried yourself too much about 
Mr. Gordon last night.” 

“ How could I help it. I have scarcely 
slept all night thinking about him and 
poor Cousin Mona ; she told me every¬ 
thing. Oh, Mr. Scott, how can any 
woman live such a life.” 

“There is no saying what a good 
woman will do, but do you know I am 
really sorry that you had to be told. I 
hate to think of you bothering and losing 
your brightness, it does not seem right 
somehow. I wish it could have been 
kept from you.” 

He spoke so earnestly, with so Trroch 
feeling in his voice, and seemed so 
dreadfully sorry for me that I hastened to 
reassure him. 

“ I will not lose my brightness if I can 
help it, and I think I would rather know 
because I shall be able to help Cousin 
Mona. I do so long to make up to her 
for being so horrid to her when I first 
came to Cromford.” 

He made no answer to this, indeed he 
was silent so long that I grew alarmed 
and asked him plaintively if he had 
thought me very unkind. 

“No,” he returned abruptly, and then 
he gave a short embarrassed sort of laugh. 

“ I think you had better not ask my 
opinion of—of you, it might startle you 
a bit if you heard it too suddenly. Do 
you know what Miss Gordon called you 
this evening—‘ her little blessing.’ ” 

The tears rose to my eyes when I 
heard this. 

“ Oh, no. I don’t deserve that she 
should say anything so kind,” I replied 
remorsefully. 

“All the same she said it as though 
she meant it, and I was not inclined to 
contradict her; it is not always possible 
for people to judge of themselves. How 
fast we must have been walking, there 
is actually the ‘ Hermitage ’ gate, and I 



must bid you good-bye. Do you know,” 
coming a little closer to me, “you 
made me feel so awfully happy last night 
when you said you wanted me to stay.” 

“Did 1 say so?” I asked rather 
foolishly, far, of course, I remembered 
my impulsive speech. 

“Oh yes, you said it all right; it is 
not likely I forgot it. I remember every 
word you say, and I often turn over your 
speeches as I walk home, and try to find 
out what you mean by them. You say 
a lot more than other girls ; I expect you 
think more.” 

“I must go in now,” I returned 
hurriedly, for he had his hand on the 
gate, and seemed as though he had for¬ 
gotten to open it; and somehow, though 
I liked talking to him, I certainly felt a 
little shy that evening. “As you have 
paid your visit I need not go through the 
empty form of asking you to come in.” 

“I should have come in without ask¬ 
ing, I am afraid, only I have an engage¬ 
ment ; well, good-night.” 

He seemed as though he wanted to 
say something more but I would not 
stay. I called to Robin and ran down 
the shrubbery path ; and I made myself 
so warm, that Cousin Mona glanced at 
me approvingly and told me I looked all 
the better for my visit. 

“But you look worse,” I returned 
anxiously, but she would not allow this. 

“ I am only tired with sitting up so 
long, and Martha insists on my going to 
bed before supper. Will you come up 
and read to me a little presently ? ” and 
of course I promised that I would do so. 

I did so love reading aloud, and Cousin 
Mona was such an appreciative listener. 

I thought a good deal about Mr. Scott 
that night; he had said some very nice 
things to me. I began to realise that I 
liked him very much indeed, and that his 
friendship was a great factor in my 
happiness; but though this thought 
gave me great pleasure I was careful 
not to examine my feelings very closely. 

One Sunday afternoon Robin and"I 
had taken an unusually long walk ; the 
cold crisp air had tempted me, and I had 
walked further than I had intended, and 
I was so afraid that Cousin Mona would 
be anxious that I ran races with Robin 
down the long country roads. 

She opened the door herself. 

“ Oh, Rufa, how long you have been,” 
she exclaimed in a vexed voice. 

“ Roland has been here for an hour, but 
he was obliged to go at last; but perhaps 
you met him ? ” 

“ Oh, no,” I exclaimed as indifferently 
as I could, “ I have met no one but an 
old labourer carrying a bundle of sticks. ’ ’ 

“ He was in a great hurry,” she con¬ 
tinued, “or I think he would have 
waited, for he seemed so sorry to miss 
you ; he had to go to the station to meet 
a cousin who is coming to-day to Bank 
House. He says he shall not be able to 
call again for the next two or three weeks. 
He is going away for Christmas, and 
that is why he seemed so disappointed 
not to see you ; but he asked me to give 
you a kind message.” 

“I am sorry that I missed him,” I 
returned very soberly, and I went up¬ 
stairs as gravely as a judge. I did not 
want Cousin Mona to know how dis- 
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appointed I felt. How vexatious it all 
was, and then he was going away for 
Christmas, and Lilian was going away 
too. What a dreary time it would be ! 

I fought a battle-royal with depression 
that evening, and then I thought of 
Cousin Mona’s daily heroism and felt 
thoroughly ashamed of my fit of dis¬ 
content, and that night I determined not 
to give way to selfish regrets but to set 
about some new duty. 

One already lay ready to my hand. 

Since her attack, Cousin Mona had 
not recovered her strength ; even her 
strong will could not dominate her 
excessive weakness. She could only sit 
with her work in Cousin Everard’s room, 
but the least exertion, even going up¬ 
stairs, seemed to exhaust her. 

It was impossible for her to fulfil any 
of her out-door duties, and the thought 
of her poorpeople lay heavy on her mind. 
One morning I suggested taking some 
soup to an old woman at the other end 
of Cromford, and when I found how 
eagerly she accepted my offer, I deter¬ 
mined to fill up the breach as well as I 
could, and to constitute myself her 
almoner. And so it fell out that nearly 
every afternoon Robin and I sought out 
one or other of her pensioners, and many 
and many a story was told me of Miss 
Gordon’s kindness and liberality. 

“ The good lady up at ' The Hermit¬ 
age,’ ” that was what they called her. 
And one poor consumptive girl always 
spoke of her as “the dear lady.” 

“ Oh, the good she has done my 
Sarah ! ” exclaimed one hard-working 
woman, “when her leg was took bad 
and she was forced to stay in bed. I 
thought my girl would have" fretted her¬ 
self to death with restlessness; she 
nearly drove me crazy from morning till 
night until Miss Gordon took her in 
hand. She would sit by her and talk by 
the hour together. 

“ 4 1 know it is hard for you, Sarah,’ 
she would say. 'Your poor leg hurts 
you cruelly, and you have not been used 
to pain, but your poor mother has a hard 
time of it, too, with all those children, 
and standing at the wash-tub and getting 
so little rest with you at night. Don’t 
you think you could make things easier 
for her by trying to be patient ? ’ But, 
there, I don’t remember all the grand 
things she said, and she taught Sarah 
to do that beautiful work that" she is so 
proud of. Aye, she is a blessed woman, 
our Miss Gordon,” and so on. 

Oh, I learnt a good deal about Cousin 
Mona then ! 

Time flies fast when one is busy, and 
the day seemed hardly long enough for 
all I had to do. In the morning I helped 
Martha and practised and studied as 
usual. And in the evenings, when 
Cousin Mona could be coaxed out of the 
study, I made her lie down on the couch 
while I read to her or merely sat beside 
her with my work. I knew now how 
dearly she loved to have me near her, 
and every day I grew to understand her 
better; her slight acerbity of manner 
had wholly disappeared, and at times her 
whole nature seemed to open out to me. 

After all I enjoyed my first Christmas 
at Cromford, and yet it was a strangely 
quiet one. 
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Cousin Mona was unable to go with 
me to church, but she had insisted on 
coming down to breakfast, and to my 
surprise and pleasure I found my place 
at table quite covered with parcels and 
letters. There was a long letter and a 
beautiful edition of Tennyson’s poems 
from my dear Miss Jackson as I always 
called her to myself, though the 
“Eleanor Bennett” on the title-page 
rebuked me. A few kind words and a 
five-pound note from Cousin Sophy and 
a charming little work-bag from Joyce, 
but her letter was rather scrappy and 
unsatisfactory. 

“ I wanted to have sent you something 
far nicer, you dear old thing,” she wrote, 
“ but I have spent all my money, and I 
know you would not like me to run into 
debt. Isn’t it horrid ; I have such a bad 
cold that Cousin Sophy threatened to 
send for the doctor, for I am as hoarse as 
a crow. Louise is not a bit nice or Bee 
either, for they declare I caught it at 
the Pavilion standing outside in the 
corridor talking to Walter Stanwell—you 
know whom I mean, I have mentioned 
him before. He is Louise’s admirer, 
and such a nice fellow, far too good for 
Louise, so it was just her jealousy. You 
and I know Louise’s temper, but if ever 
I am engaged I intend to allow my 
fiance to talk to other people beside 
myself. What do you say, Rufa ? ” 

I put down this letter with a sigh ; 
somehow it jarred on me. Why had 
Joyce talked so long with Mr. Stanwell 
in the corridor outside when he was 
Louise’s admirer. I knew Joyce so 
well—it was so like her. I knew her 
little teasing ways, she might have done 
it to spite Louise or just pour passer le 
temfts. Joyce never could resist that 
desire to amuse herself even at other 
people’s expense, and I was not so sure 
that she did not richly deserve her cold. 

Lilian had not forgotten me, and the 
little Russia leather purse she sent was 
a fragrant reminder of her friendship; 
but the box of hot-house flowers was 
wholly unexpected ; the card inside was 
“from Mr. Roland Scott with best 
Christmas wishes.” Cousin Mona took 
it from my hand and read it with a smile. 

“ He is an extravagant boy,” she said 
indulgently, “ but I hope you are pleased 
with the flowers, Rufa. There, dear, I 
have left my present to the last,” and 
she placed a small case in my hand—it 
was a pretty little gold brooch with a 
single pearl in the centre, and was of 
beautiful workmanship. “ It was one of 
my mother’s gifts, Rufa,” she said 
gently; “ but, as you know, I never 
wear jewellery now; it is very peculiar, 

I daresay, but this grey gown does not 
need setting off, and I always wear this,” 
pointing to the simple little gold brooch 
that fastened her collar ; “ it was Allan’s 
first gift to me, and his hair is inside.” 

How rich I felt as I carried off my 
treasures—every one had been so good 
to me. As I arranged my flowers I 
could not help being glad that Mr. 
.Scott had not forgotten me, and some¬ 
how all that day 1 felt quite content and 
never gave one envious thought to Joyce 
feasting in the big Brighton house with 
all those merry faces round her. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PARER. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Daisy.— You are more than three years too young 
for admission even into a children’s hospital. There 
is a fixed charge for lady-probationers, although all 
hospitals regulate their own special terms. In the 
Children’s Hospital, Great Ormond Street, they 
have to pay one guinea a week for a period not less 
than twelve months—for board, lodging and train¬ 
ing—the pupil aged from twenty-one to thirty-five 

An .vie. —There are many trainers in the art of speak¬ 
ing without stammering, and who have schools for 
those who are in need of assistance, by means oi 
rules and practical exercises. We cannot give 
addresses; but perhaps you could obtain one from 
your own medical man. We often see their ad- 
vertisn e'.ts. You yourself might advertise. 

O. Harvey. —We fail to understand how a girl living 
at home with her parents can “have nothing to 
do ? ” Has she no mother to help, and to whom 
she could prove a comfort ? should she not gather 
up the little household duties which her tired hands 
would gladly drop ; or offer a daughter’s assist¬ 
ance ? Is there not some acquaintance with cook¬ 
ery to be acquired ; of economical housekeeping 
and home-nursing, too ? Are there no poor folk in 
her father’s parish, or any neighbouring cottages, 
suitable for a young girl to visit ? Could she not 
make little garments out of old clothes, or knit 
them ; and manufacture scrap-books for the sick 
children unable to play about? Could she not 
commence a course of reading standard works, 
travels, natural history in many branches, astro¬ 
nomy, gardening, etc.; her own self-culture, and 
the requiting of her parents, form part of her most 
varied duties. Her youth renders her ineligible tor 
any hospital at present. 

Blighted Hopes. — Your informant was wrong in 
saying that a nurse receives no salary during her 
work a; a probationer. Uniform, with salary (&12) 
going to £18 after thefirst year ; and, subsequently, 
at £2 yearly, rising to £24, are to be had at Mid¬ 
dlesex Hospital, Mortimer Street, Berners Street, 
W. At the London Hospital, Whitechapel Road, 
all probationers are received free of charge ; and 
if approved, after a month’s trial, they are ap¬ 
pointed and paid £12 the first year, and £20 the 
second year. The matron, Miss Liickes, sees can¬ 
didates between 2 and 4 o’clock daily, Saturdays 
excepted. At Guy’s Hospital probationers are re¬ 
ceived for three years at a salary commencing at 
£8 the first year, £12 the second, and £18 the third, 
rising to £30 per annum. At St. Pancras Infirm¬ 
ary, and at St. Marylebone Parochial Infirmary, 
Notting Hill, W., salaries commence the first year 
at £10, with uniform, board and washing ; and at 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, W., probationers 
are bound for three years, at a salary of £12 the first 
year, the second, and j£i 8 the third, with uni¬ 
form, board, lodging and washing. We have such 
perpetual inquiries to answer on the subject of hos¬ 
pital training that we have entered very fully into it, 
and beg our readers to take a note of this answer. 
Mrs. Baker.— We have great pleasure in drawing 
the attention of our readers to your most useful and 
excellent “Hints on Family Washing and Spring 
Cleaning” (S. W. Partridge & Co., Paternoster 
Row, E.C.). It is very comprehensive in its scope, 
including all the articles required for the work to 
be done ; and recipes for making furniture polish 
and paste, and that needful for cleaning marble ; 
and flic implements essential for the family laundry. 
The “ Hints ” are contained in a pamphlet of six¬ 
teen pages only, and we recommend it to all who 
have domestic servants to direct, and to the latter 
also ; so that they may render their service more 
efficient, and acquire by a little careful study a 
knowledge of domestic work that could only be 
obtained otherwise by many years of experience. 
“Madchen.” —We can recommend The Universal 
Geography, by Milner. . . 

Bobbie Cathcart.— You can easily obtain histones 
of both Greece and Rome. 


Harrietts E. Grace.— 
We are glad to inform 
our readers of your 
helpful society. As an 
exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, the mem¬ 
bers of your club will 
feel confidence in your 
judgment in directing their work, and appraising 
the respective merits of each. The prizes annually 
awarded are one guinea, and ten shillings. Address 
Miss FI. E. Grace, 54, York Road, Brighton, W. 
Constant Reader. — Wherever you obtain the tools 
for executing leather-work you will find the wooden 
moulds for fruit, or be directed where you could 
procure them. 

Forget-me-not.— If a gentle sponging with a little 
soap and lukewarm water be inefficient to remove 
the spots produced by damp, send the picture to a 
cleaner, of whose skill you have had a satisfactory 
report from friends who have employed him. 
JOAN.—The best style of frame for a crystoleum 
painting is of velvet, which can be easily obtained 
in photograph shops, and elsewhere. 

Laddie. —The name of the French painter, of whose 
picture you write, does not appear in any of our 
biographies and dictionaries. A needlework prize 
competition is only just over, and, for the present, 
no other one is in contemplation. Due notice will 
be given of any in our next volume. 

Jim. —The process of removing bad varnish from an 
J oil painting is a very slow one, the safest being to 
rub it with oil, employing the end of the middle 
finger and working gently and watchfully. 

A. A. Hitchin —See our notice of a Sketching Society 
(the last given), president Miss Atkins, Newton 
Villa, Faversham, Kent. 

Lady Fair. —To make “moss-stitch ” you have only 
to obtain a small manual of Berlin wool and tapestry 
work. The instructions would occupy too much 
space in our columns for Answers. The work is 
easy, and you will get such a manual at any art- 
embroidery shop. If you do not know addresses, 
get some friend in London to procure one for you. 
They are to be found in Oxford Street, Regent 
Street, and plenty of other places. Try to reform 
your handwriting. 

A. LWe could not possibly tell you what price 
could be obtained for the picture by G. Morland. 
There is one by him now exhibited at the French 
Gallery, Pall Mall, priced at £700—“ The Carrier’s 
Stable ; ” one other by him was entitled, “ In Full 
Cry;” and a third, “At the Inn Door.” You 
might do well, as a lesson to yourself, to go and see 
various old English masters in water-colours as 
represented there at this time. 

G. Lloyd— Never use paste nor ordinary gum in 
mounting photographs. At the shops of artists’ 
eolourmen you can procure the suitable kind, or 
you can safely employ starch—the slightest touch 
being sufficient. Very strong gum arabic (stronger 
than that sold in the shops—you should melt a 
good many fresh lumps in it) will suffice to mount 
flowers on birthday-cards. A stitch through the 
card, round the stem, may be desirable; or, still 
better, a small strip or two of paper gummed to 
the card as usually employed in herbariums. 

“Lisbef” should show her paintings to some shop 
proprietors — fancy bazaars, print-shops, artists’ 
eolourmen—and get orders, or have specimens ex¬ 
hibited in their windows, giving the exhibitor a 
commission on the sales effected. 

Boniieur can obtain a good and complete course of 
instruction in drawing at the City Guild. Address, 
or go in person. 

“ Sweet (?) Seventeen.”— Make your initial letters 
in your own original designs and offer them at pub¬ 
lishing offices, where such are to be seen in their 
publications, we cannot suggest your designs for 
you. . . 

H. S. Adkins. —We have pleasure in giving a notice 
of your Sketching Society, and of which you send 
the rules. The subscription amounts to 2s. 6d. per 
annum, beginning on May 1st, and sent in stamps 
to the president. The work to be executed either 
in oils or water-colours; the subjects—figures, 
landscapes, or flowers. Pencil drawings, and those 
in pen and ink, or sepia, admitted. Direct, Miss 
Adkins, Newton Villa, Faversham, Kent. The 
work done is returned to the owners at the end of 
the year. Further particulars to be obtained on 
sending a stamped and directed envelope. 

Marguerite. —You will obtain the information you 
require from one of the shilling manuals, of the 
Dictionary of Needlework, Lace, etc. (Gill, 170, 
Strand, W.C.). Pillow-lace making has been pub¬ 
lished separately from the large volume. Write 
and state what part you require. . , , 

L. C. W.—Women are no longer eligible in England 
for the honour of placing R.A. after their names 
let their artistic claims be what they may. Yet a 
precedent was established in the case of Mary 
Moser and Angelica Kauffmann. Perhaps some 
new president of the Royal Academy may recognise 
and uphold a woman’s claims. 

Gipsy. —The process is too long to give an answer. 
You must first get rid of the shiny surface and then 
use powder-colours mixed with a fixative. 

“ Mahl Stick.”— The Art Designer sometimes holds 
amateur competitions and gives exhibitions. 


Lady Mary. — We are delighted that you love this 
magazine so much. But do you read its “every 
word ” with any practically good result ? You ought 
to mark, learn, and inwardly digest its teaching. 
Does it make you think of your poor neighbours as 
sisters, and cause your heart to be more full of love 
to them and to Him before whom all of you are 
equal ? 

Maud—A private nurse should not adopt the uniform 
of any special hospital; but she may wear a wash¬ 
ing dress and clean apron, long white cuffs and a 
cap if she please ; also a cloak to cover all when 
out. But we do not advise her to wear a long, and 
perfectly useless veil hanging down her back, which 
is quite a distinctive badge of a trained hospital 
nurse, and adopted we cannot tell for what reason, 
for it gives no shade to the eyes nor concealment to 
the face. 

An Ayrshire Factory Girl.— We do not think that 
Miss Hicks, whose words we quoted, inferred that 
all factory hands were alike. Thank God this is 
not so! Your own existence is a proof of that. 
The tone of your letter and your handwriting prove 
that you are quite superior, and we shall always be 
very glad to hear from you. \ou do not know the 
factories in our largest cities where the poor pale- 
faced girls work so hard, at often-times deadly 
work for next to no payment, where even dying 
agonies are hushed because of the business prospects 
of mothers or sisters. Fancy making shirts at 
elevenpence a dozen, providing your own cotton or 
handling poisonous material in work that yields the 
magnificent payment of three-halfpence an hour ! 
It is a delight to us to know that you “are an 
admirer of nature and have a great inclination lor 
walking out,” and we rejoice that you are allowed 
the opportunity. In these excursions it would be 
well for you to have a kindred soul, for the pleasure 
then would be doubled, would it not!? Is there no 
other girl-worker who would like to have vour en¬ 
joyment of pure air and all the lovely sights to be 
seen in the country ? 

Mona. —If “ a constant reader of our paper,” how is 
it that you have not read all we have told other 
inquirers respecting the cleaning of shells ? Refer 
to our answers and you will read many repetitions 
of directions on this subject. 

E. B. B—“ Eveline ” and “ Evelyn ” are only derived 
from “Eve,” the Hebrew for “Life.” “Eva,” 
“ Evelina ” are also “ diminutives ” of “ Eve ” and 
all female names, though “ Evelyn ” has been 
adopted as a surname. 

Snowdrop. —Your handwriting would be suitable for 


a cashier. 

Tomtit makes her figures ver} r well, but her hand¬ 
writing is not formed. Copper-plate copies can be 
obtained at any stationer’s. 

E. M. W.-We sympathise with you in your great 
trial, but your verses are not suitable for our paper. 
They are not written in correct English, besides 
their errors in rhythm and rhyme. 

Esperance.— Coins, both English and foreign, have a 
fixed value according to their rarity, age and con¬ 
dition, and the difficulty in procuring them. You 
cannot find a cheap place for buying them, nor 
could we give you a trade address. 

R. F. E.—Read the articles on “ Nervous Girls,” by 
“Medicus.” 

R. IF. T.—Any good librarian would give you ad¬ 
dresses of shops where old books of any value are 
purchased. We do not give trade addresses. 

Kyrie. —Men wear worked braces and smoking-caps. 

Ivy. —Beware of either coaxing or shaming any 
man into keeping faith with you. A fickle or dis¬ 
honourable man would make your life miserable. 

A Novice. —The phrase “Augean stables” has its 
origin in ancient Greece. An accumulation of dirt 
and corruption, almost beyond the power of man to 
cleanse and remove, is so denominated, in reference 
to the stalls for his cattle never cleansed by Augeas, 
King of Elis, during a period of thirty years—his 
herd of oxen amounting to 3,000 in number. _ The 
horrible task of cleansing the straw was assigned 
to Hercules, who managed to effect the work by 
turning the course of two rivers through them. 

Motherless Ray. —It is unseemly to set your heart 
on marrying any man who docs not care to have 
you as a wife. Banish all thought of him from 
your mind. At the same time you are by no means 
bound by filial duty to marry any man you do not 
love. You have only to be frank with him, and 
express it kindly and politely, and tell him you 
could not marry any man whom you did not love. 

Buttons. —Write to the “ Lady Dressmaker,” at the 
address given, for any pattern advertised at the end 
of her monthly articles. The untackcd paper- 
patterns are charged is. and the tacked ones is.6d. 
If anxious to economise by making your own 
dresses, you will find these paper-patterns tho¬ 
roughly satisfactory. 

Excelsior (Hungarian).—We are pleased to hear 
you value our paper. We cannot undertake to 
publish a little poem ; but if short, and you like us 
to see it, you can send a copy. 

Matilda.— Praying, that a special man may propose 
to you is not expedient. God may regard your 
wish as evil in the end for you, and perhaps for 
hun. It would not be a modest act to pursue a 
man to another locality, and would probably dis¬ 
gust him with you. 
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A WILFUL WARD. 

By RUTH LAMB, Author of “Work, Wait, Win,” “Sackcloth and Ashes,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

three more 
days Ralph 
was dressed 
and lying on a 
couch in Kath¬ 
leen’s boudoir. 
She and Ger¬ 
aldine had 
adorned it 
with flowers 
and autumn 
foliage, and 
were sitting by 
him. 

“Youwill be 
running about 
directly,” said 
Geraldine. 
“ Shall you not be glad?” 

“ Yes, but it will be horrid to go to 
Monk’s How. So lonely ! ” 

Ralph pulled Ger’s face down and 
kissed it, then called Kathleen, that he 
might kiss her also. 

“ Let us be happy to-day,” said Ger. 
“ We have so much to be glad about.” 

A sound of wheels drew her to the 
window, and she added, “ I must go. 
Mother is out, and here come a carriage 
full of callers.” 

“ You must do duty for me too, Ger,” 
said Kathleen. “ Sarah has gone over 
to Monk’s How, nurse is lying down, 
and I must guard this youngster, lest he 
should take another climbing fit.” 

Ralph laughed, and seized Kathleen, 
exclaiming, “It is lovely to have you to 
myself. I want to talk to you about 
something.” 

Out came the story of his longings to 
have her for a mother. The boy would 
not be silenced. He clung to her ex¬ 
citedly as he pleaded. “I do so love 
you, Miss Mountford, and I want you 
to be my mother. You are good to me, 
and I am so happy, and I want to be 
really good when I am with you. It’s 
dreadful to think of leaving you. I shall 
get ill again and die, I know I shall, if 
you send me away. Say you won’t, 
darling, say you won’t.” 

Ralph hid his face on Kathleen’s 
arm, and sobbed. She was terrified, 
and would have summoned help, but his 
clinging grasp detained her, and she 
had to try to soothe him as best she 
might. 

“ Dear boy, you will injure yourself, 
and you are grieving me. I will do all 
1 can for you. I will ask your father to 
let you stay here with me, and be my 
boy. You must not cry so. What shall 
I do?” 

Her distressed tones had a calming 
effect on Ralph. 

“ I’m sorry,” he said. “ I’ll try to be 
quiet. But I don’t seem to care whether 
1 am ill again or not. I could not be 
your boy and leave father by himself, 
and he said that he is not good enough 
for you. 1 think he is good-” 

A light rap at the door interrupted 


the sentence. Kathleen called “ Come 
in,” thankful for the prospect of relief, 
and John Torrance entered, having been 
guided to the room by a servant. 

The sight of Ralph dressed and in the 
sitting-room was to have been a pleasant 
surprise for the father, but this was 
marred by the boy’s excitement. Kath¬ 
leen wished to explain, but blushed, 
hesitated and remained silent. 

“ I’ll tell you, father,” said Ralph, in 
a more subdued tone, but still clinging 
firmly to Kathleen, who, unable to ex¬ 
tricate herself, was compelled to listen 
whilst the boy repeated all that he had 
just said. 

A more painful position for a girl to 
be placed in could hardly be imagined, 
and it was intensified when Ralph added, 
“ Father is here now. He will tell you 
how glad he will be if you will be my 
mother. Say you will, darling.” 

The thin hands clung more tightly, 
tears again flowed down the boy’s pale 
cheeks, whilst the upturned face had a 
pleading look upon it, that matched the 
words Ralph had spoken. 

On Kathleen’s face an expression of 
combined indignation and distress ap¬ 
peared. At this moment all the gossip 
about Captain Torrance rushed to her 
mind, and she thought, “ Ralph is his 
tool. How horrible when we have been 
trying to make the child’s life happier 
and better ! ” 

Kathleen’s eyes flashed with anger. 
She could not think of the boy, but with 
a sudden jerk released herself, feeling 
sorry that she had not done this before. 

“ It is impossible for me to remain 
here,” she said. “ I leave Ralph with 
you. I can never forgive a person who 
could put such words into a child’s 
mouth.” 

“ Surely, Miss Mountford, you do not 
believe in the existence of such a person. 
The scene has distressed me beyond 
measure. It is, however, the outcome 
of Ralph’s intense love for you which 
your goodness has inspired,” replied 
Captain Torrance. “Your home has 
been a haven of peace. Your indulgent 
love and the kindness of your relatives 
and guardian have made his lonely 
home and motherless condition more 
terrible. Is it wonderful that he loathes 
the thought of Monk’s How ? I pray 
you forgive him for loving you—not too 
much, but too selfishly. I cannot ask 
your pardon, for I am innocent, and 
would, if I could, blot this scene out of 
your memory and mine.” 

Never had John Torrance looked so 
dignified as at that moment. Kathleen 
felt ashamed of her indirect accusation. 
The angry look faded from her face and 
she simply said : “I believe you.” 

“That’s right,” cried Ralph. “It 
wasn’t father. Now he’s angry with 
me. 

“ He will forgive you, and I must also, 
and try to be stern enough to put you a 
little out of love with me for the future.” 

“You will never do that. I must go 


on loving you if you cannot be-Oh 

dear ! I nearly said something. I must 
go to sleep and forget.” 

Ralph looked weary and closed his 
eyes, saying, “ I will hold your hand ; it 
helps me to sleep.” 

Soon his quiet breathing told of un¬ 
consciousness, and the watchers rejoiced 
that the excitement was past, though it 
had left him exhausted. 

“ Ralph was right,” said the Captain 
in a low tone. “ Having given the 
whole heart, one must go on loving, if 
return be hopeless.” 

“That is not Ralph’s case. We all 
love the boy,” said Kathleen. 

“ I know, and am grateful. The case 
is mine. I have given my whole heart 
to one who deserves that of the best and 
noblest of mankind. So I have no hope. 
I will not be wicked enough to ask for a 
return,” and he looked eloquently at the 
girl. 

Kathleen understood. This man loved 
her, but was too honest to ask her to 
link her fate with his. “ Captain 
Torrance,” she began- 

He interrupted. “ I have no right to 
be called so. 1 forfeited the honour 
when, years ago, I was allowed to resign 
my commission instead of being deprived 
of it. Old acquaintances use it out of 
mistaken courtesy. From your lips, it 
comes as a reproach ; not that you would 
deem it such, but conscience reminds 
me, that the time is long past when J 
could honestly claim the title as a 
servant of my Queen and country. 

“I want you to listen for a few 
moments,” he added, and before Kath¬ 
leen could assent or otherwise, he was 
pouring into her ear the story of his past 
life. “ So far as he could tell it to a 
girl.” 

Kathleen listened as if fascinated, 
alas! with more of sympathy than re¬ 
pulsion, and at length the speaker closed 
with these words. “ I have told you all. 
I have lost my ample fortune ; lost the 
good name my father left me, deeming 
it my best heritage. I am a ruined man, 
and worse, for 1 have robbed my boy of 
all that ought to have descended to him. 
Monk’s How is only mine on sufferance, 
and a very few months’ hence, I must 
turn my back upon it for ever, and seek 
a refuge for Ralph and myself in some 
far-away land, where no .one will be able 
to remind him of his father’s follies and 
sins. Yet once my life and home were 
blessed by an angel’s presence. I had 
the whole-hearted love of one of the 
sweetest women that ever lived, and she 
died be’ieving in me.” 

“ I am so sorry, so very sorry,” said 
Kathleen, as John Torrance’s voice died 
into silence and he rose to leave her. 
“ Is there nothing that can be done ? ” 

“ Ask yourself, Miss Mountford.” 

Kathleen could not reply, and he con¬ 
tinued : “There is only one way of 
salvation for me. Were my Adela 
living, and as she was, when, with every 
advantage of family, fortune and beauty, 




she became my wife, I, with my present 
experience, could look forward with con¬ 
fidence to a new and better life. But 
how could any other girl risk her future 
with that of a ruined spendthrift ? If 
there were one so noble, so unselfish as 
to stoop in order to raise John Torrance 
from the mire into which he has fallen, 
others would step in to save her from her 
too rash generosity. I would die a 
beggar by the roadside, sooner than I 
would be guilty of the crime of asking 
her for such a sacrifice; even though I 
could say, as indeed I can, that I love 
her with all the strength of my being. 
My love for Adela was selfish, though 
sincere. I will not be selfish a second 
time.” 

The man’s voice trembled as he ended. 
He bent over his sleeping boy and 
touched his forehead with his lips, then 
rose to leave the room. 

Kathleen’s beautiful eyes were moist, 
but her face was lighted by such a look 
as John Torrance had never before seen 
there. She placed her hand in his, he 
thought by way of farewell, but when he 
held it she made no effort to withdraw it 
from his clasp. He felt it tremble, and 
interpreting the expression on her face 
aright, he exclaimed, “ Miss Mountford 
—Kathleen, dearest, can it be possible 
that you care for one so unworthy as I, 
penniless, homeless and ruined to boot ? 

I did not think that even you, noble, 
high-souled, generous as you are, could 
make so great a sacrifice.” 

He drew her towards him and she, hid¬ 
ing her face on his shoulder, whispered, 
“I am so weak myself in everything 
that is best, but we will help one 
another.” 

“My darling, your goodness is too 
great. I feel that I ought not to accept 
such a sacrifice, though it would be 
heaven on earth for Ralph and me to 
have you joined to us by the dearest 
ties.” 

“ I will make Ralph happy soon,” 
said Kathleen, as she again hid her 
glowing face. “ I will tell him that 
after all, I have promised to be his 
mother.” 

“ Such a promise will be enough to 
restore him to health. Oh, Kathleen, 
you give me your sweet self and you will 
give me back my boy. Was ever so 
generous a maiden ? I trust my life¬ 
long devotion will prove alike my love 
and gratitude.” 

He held her in his arms and kissed 
her tenderly, feeling for the moment, 
almost overwhelmed by what, mentally, 
he would have called his “astonishing 
luck.” 

“ What will your guardians say ? ” he 
asked, after a short silence. “ I shall 
be sorry for Matheson. He has done 
so much for me, unknown to all but 
ourselves.” 

“ He is my true friend, and as such he 
will desire nothing so much as my 
happiness,” replied Kathleen. 

“I believe it. He is capable of any 
self-sacrifice. It will be hard for me to 
tell him, dearest, all the same.” 

“He will return to-morrow,” said 
Kathleen. “ In the meanwhile-” 

She looked up as if for guidance. 

“ In the meanwhile, we will keep our 
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happy secret to ourselves. What say 
you?” 

Kathleen assented, and with a lover’s 
farewell John Torrance left her to muse 
over what had passed and the change 
wrought in her life prospects. 

She had time, for Ralph slept long. 
She pictured a life with one, saved and 
elevated to more than his former best 
estate. She never doubted her power or 
John Torrance’s gratitude. The oppor¬ 
tunity would realise dreams and make 
noble, unselfish plans into realities also. 
Two lives, those of Ralph and his father, 
would be blessed by the dedication of 
her own. This would be reward 
enough. 

As to John Torrance he walked home¬ 
ward feeling little like the man lately 
so humble and saying to himself, “ PooV 
Ralph has done a splendid stroke of 
business for us both. It is really too 
absurd, but my beautiful Kathleen gave 
herself to me without being directly 
asked. I told a story and she jumped 
straight to a conclusion.” 

Kathleen’s musings were interrupted 
by her cousin. The visitors were gone 
at last and Ger regretted Kathleen’s 
long, lonely watch beside Ralph. 

“ Captain Torrance came and Ralph 
got excited and frightened us both 
before he fell asleep. I will call Sarah 
now for 1 am tired,” said Kathleen. 
“I was glad to escape the Westons 
though. They are such arrant gossips.” 

“ I was glad of your absence too. 
They have little to do, and their one 
resource is the discussion of their 
neighbours.” 

“ What was to-day’s subject?” 

“ Ralph’s accident. Regret for his 
presence here as an excuse for his 
father’s visits, a long tirade against the 
latter, and a devout wish that no harm 
may happen to any of us through him. 
These were the main topics.” 

“ Perhaps I may find them a more in¬ 
teresting one soon,” said Kathleen, 
then as Geraldine looked inquiringly 
she added, “ I shall be of age in three 
months.” 

“ True, and they will speculate about 
the festivities.” 

“ Anything else of interest ? ” 

“ Hetty Stapleton is come to make a 
long stay at Oakwood.” 

Geraldine expected that Kathleen 
would express her pleasure at this, but 
she was silently wondering how Hetty 
would receive the news of her engage¬ 
ment, when it became public. 

“ I suppose she will hate me for 
winning what she most desired,” was 
her own first thought. 

She was wrong, but not to blame for 
a false impression which John Torrance 
had managed to convey to her mind 
respecting his acquaintance with Hetty. 

The latter was longing to see Kath¬ 
leen, and full of fears on her account 
and because of the Captain’s frequent 
visits. 

“ As to Aylmer,” thought Hetty, “ he 
is too unselfish. Had I been in his 
place, Captain Jack should never have 
crossed the threshold of Plollingsby 
Hall. Moreover, he should have found 
Monk’s How too hot to hold him long 
ago. Aye, and I would have been 
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Kathleen’s affianced husband too, for 
had that man been out of the way, 
he would have stood first. She trusts 
and esteems Aylmer, and love would 
have followed but for a bit of high-flown, 
romantic folly that has got in|o the 
girl’s head. She thinks she can save 
John Torrance and Ralph. I am con¬ 
vinced she is full of plans to effect this. 
Cost what it may, I will try to open her 
eyes to her danger.” 

Full of this resolution, Hetty went 
early to the Hall on the following morn¬ 
ing and asked for Miss Mountford. 

Kathleen received her pleasantly 
enough, but the old girlish heartiness 
was absent, and Hetty could not help 
feeling that they met again on different 
terms from those which existed when 
they last parted. 

They talked of many things. Hetty’s 
journeyings and new experiences, of 
Kathleen’s own, of Ralph’s illness and 
present condition, and of the family at 
Oakwood. Then, in a quiet fashion, 
Hetty stepped on forbidden ground and 
began to speak of John Torrance. She 
hardly knew how she found courage, but 
she did begin a story with which few 
beside herself were acquainted, and 
which need not be repeated here. 

Kathleen at first listened quietly, but 
at length she exclaimed, “How dare 
you repeat such falsehoods ? Shame on 
you to attack a fallen man behind his 
back. But I have learned that hopeless 
love will sometimes turn to hate, and 
that a girl will leave no stone unturned 
to revenge a slight. But I thought 
better things of you, Hetty Stapleton. ” 

“What do you mean, Kathleen? 
Never did I entertain anything like 
affection for John Torrance, or even 
respect; but till now, I should have 
thought him incapable of inventing an 
untruth to prejudice you. I have 
spoken in your interests, vainly I can 
see. Some day you will know the false¬ 
hood lies not with me, and for myself, 1 
would die sooner than share the lot of 
such a man as John Torrance, and with 
such a past.” 

“ He did not say you had-” Kath¬ 

leen paused. 

“ Been in love with him,” said Hetty. 

“ Perhaps not in so many words, but 
there are ways of conveying impressions 
apart from speech. You are angry, and 
I am sharing the fate of those who, with 
a right motive, give unwelcome informa¬ 
tion. I have often dared to do it and 
earned gratitude thereby. To-day, I 
have lost my friend in the effort to save 
her from the effects of her too-generous, 
trustful nature. Farewell, Kitty. May 
God preserve you from yourself. 1 
cannot.” 

Hetty left the room and the house, 
without waiting for a reply, feeling un¬ 
happy, but no more so than did Kath¬ 
leen. A shrug of the shoulders, an in¬ 
direct sentence, a meaning look which, 
as used by John Torrance, might have 
applied to anybody. On this foundation 
Kathleen had insulted Hetty, accused 
her of a vile motive in speaking, and as 
good as told her that she had, in un- 
maidenly fashion, flung herself at John 
Torrance’s feet, to be repulsed and 
scorned. 
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When the passion was over, Kathleen 
thought of what she really knew about 
Hetty. She saw in her a girl, true to 
her friends, helpful to the weak, wise to 
advise, cheer, comfort and strengthen 
others, and always incapable of false¬ 
hood dr meanness. 

What had John Torrance been by his 
own confession ? 

She shrank from the picture, but said 
to herself, “ How different will the future 
be from the past which I will help him 
to forget! ” 

Then about Hetty. “ She is too 
generous to keep up a grudge. Some 
day I shall ask her to forgive my hasty 
words, and when she sees me happy, 
despite the past, she will forgive and 
rejoice with me.” 

It was a terrible surprise to Aylmer 
Matheson when as soon as possible after 
his return, John Torrance sought an 
interview with him, and asked his con¬ 
sent to his engagement with Kathleen, 
and his influence with Mrs. Ellicott. 

“ I am not worthy of her, I know,” he 
said, “but girls seldom choose the best 
man, even when choice is theirs, or I 
should not have been the husband of 
such a woman as was my boy’s mother. 
But Kathleen loves me and has promised 
to be my wife, and she is fully informed 
as to my hopeless, pecuniary position. 
I will agree to anything in reason as to 
the settlement of the property, the estate 
absolutely, and part of the money. As 
to the past it is irrevocable. I can only 
begin again.” 

“Yes,” said Aylmer, “the present is 
yours and there is help to be had.” He 
felt that opposition would be hopeless. 

“ Shall I not make a fresh start with 
an angel of goodness by my side to help 
me ? And you will be my friend, 
Matheson. I do not forget what I owe 
to you, and you shall not find me un¬ 
grateful,” was the reply. 

“ I will do all I can for Kathleen’s 
sake, and yours,” he added. “But I 
cannot forget that you, as you acknow¬ 
ledge, had an angel of goodness by 
your side once before, when you made a 
new beginning. Believe me, Torrance, 


there is only One whose help will make 
you strong to withstand temptation. 
If I knew you sought such guidance 
I should be more hopeful.” 

“ You think I failed with Adela beside 
me. Do you think I shall rush into the 
old follies after past experience ? If so, 
you must deem me weak indeed.” 

“I have seen enough to know that 
experience does not give strength,” said 
Aylmer. 

Carried away by his own faith and 
his anxiety too for Kathleen, he pleaded 
with John Torrance as he had never 
thought to speak to a man of his stamp. 

“You are the best fellow I ever met,” 
said the other as he finished. “ If you 
had gone into the Church, you would 
have carried all before you. I will think 
of your words, though I make no pro¬ 
mise to follow your advice. I doubt 
whether my sweet Kathleen would like 
a saint as well as she does good-for- 
nothing Jack Torrance, whom she is 
going to take in hand and reform. So 
bar, her preferences have been in favour 
of the sinner, rather than the saint.” 

The speaker laughed and Aylmer’s 
cheek flushed, for he detected a sneer 
beneath the jesting words, and was 
pained by it. 

Captain Torrance saw the look, and 
continued. “ Do not misunderstand my 
jesting words. Feeling as you do, you 
cannot regard me as a desirable hus¬ 
band for Kathleen, but until you have 
spoken to her, I will not ask your con¬ 
sent. Be sure, however, we should both 
be happier for having it, and Mrs. 
Ellicott’s also.” 

Kathleen prevented the possibility of 
any difficulty, when the subject was 
named to her. 

“Glad as I should be to have your 
consent and aunty’s, I will not seek it; 
and, though I have no fears respecting 
my future, you shall have no responsi¬ 
bility, whatever may happen. I will not 
marry until I am my own mistress.” 

Mrs. Ellicott was distressed, but help¬ 
less ; for Kathleen deferred to her 
guardians in everything until the end of 
their trust. As for Aylmer, he would 


have forfeited his whole fortune, if by 
so doing he could have prevented the 
ill-omened marriage, though his prospect 
of winning Kathleen himself would have 
remained hopeless. He sometimes 
thought that Torrance would prefer 
wealth alone, rather than with a wife, 
however charming. 

On the other hand, Aylmer noticed 
that Kathleen was exacting in requiring 
her lover’s attendance, and that Torrance 
showed a scarcely veiled impatience to 
escape. “ No wonder,” thought Aylmer. 
“ He has so long been unused to home- 
life that it soon palls upon him. What 
will the future bring, when such a life 
is expected to be lasting ? ” 

tie hinted these doubts to John 
Torrance in a half-jesting way, and the 
answer startled him. 

“ You think I shall not settle down 
easily after my recent vagabond life, 
but we shall not need to be quite hum¬ 
drum in our habits. Kathleen must see 
something of life, and I shall delight in 
introducing her to it, in order to give 
her new interests, before we drop into 
the domestic rut. After a season in 
town, we shall enjoy Hollingsby and 
rural felicity,” replied the other with a 
laugh. 

Perhaps John Torrance read the fears 
that filled Aylmer’s mind as he listened, 
and he continued: “You have no faith 
in me, but mind, I am not wholly selfish 
and mercenary, though you know how 
needy I am—none better. But let me 
tell you, that if you could and would 
hand over to me eveiy yard of land and 
every penny she possesses, with your 
fortune to boot, on condition of giving 
up Kathleen, I would refuse all. She 
has honoured me by her choice. A 
world’s wealth would not induce me to 
give her up.” 

“ Who could relinquish one like Kath¬ 
leen ? ” asked Aylmer, with a sigh. 
“ Be good and true to her, Torrance. 
Make her happy, and those who love 
her will be happy in knowing it, and 
bless you as the cause.” 

(To be continued .) 


HOW TO PAINT VELVET IN OIL COLOURS WITH A PEN. 


This charming and fascinating work can be 
easily learnt. It far surpasses fancy needle¬ 
work, both in appearance and the rapidity 
with which it can be executed. It greatly 
resembles crewel-work, but possesses a much 
richer appearance, and more natural flowers 
and foliage can be produced by the paint, 
in consequence of the greater variety of tints 
obtainable. 

For a novice, a coloured velveteen is more 
economical, as any accident can be recti¬ 
fied by removing the superfluous paint with 
a clean piece of rag dipped in benzine. On 
light-coloured or white velvet, an extra leaf or 
spray may be arranged over the damaged spot, 
as benzine will cause a stain to appear on a 
delicate ground. 

Ordinary crewel-work tracings are used for 
this work. The best designs are the fol¬ 
lowing :— 


By PRISCILLA HARRISON. 

Marguerite daisies (yellow or white), most 
effective on olive-green velvet. 

Poppies on olive-green. 

Daffodils on dark-blue. 

Arum lilies on pale-blue or olive. 

Strawberry blossom and fruit on pale-green. 

Sunflowers on dark olive-green. 

Cornflowers on pale-blue. 

Narcissus on pale-blue or olive. 

Bulrushes on pale-green. 

Poppies and wheat on olive-green. 

Wild roses on white, creme, green, or dark- 
ruby. 

White and pale-coloured velveteens require 
to be of a better quality, about 2s. 6d. or 3s. a 
yard. A butterfly or gnat greatly improves 
a design. Three-quarters of a yard of mate¬ 
rial will make a square suitable for a small 
table; the centre, corner, or both, may be 
painted. The velvet should be placed on an 


ironing-board, and the pattern put face down¬ 
wards upon it, then gently pressed with a 
warm (not hot) iron until the design works 
up through the paper, looking clear, and 
adhering to the velvet. One corner should 
then be lifted up to ascertain if the pattern 
has taken well, which it is sure to do if the 
iron is not too hot. Let the paper be pulled 
off, and the velvet is ready to paint. It must 
then be well pinned all round with fine draw¬ 
ing-pins on an ordinary drawing-board, suffi¬ 
ciently large to take the material, which must 
be tightly stretched, and the pins placed about 
three or four inches apart. 

A white china palette should be used, 
and the colours must be mixed a paler tint 
(especially for light-coloured velvet) than 
would be used in the ordinary way with the 
brush. 

Perry and Co.’s “ ladies’ pen ” (broad points) 
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are required ; the nib should be put into a very 
firm penholder, not too long. 

The following colours are the most useful to 
purchase for this work (the best makes must 
be used, either Winsor and Newton’s or 
Muller’s); cheap paints contain too much oil, 
and stain the velvet. 

List of paints required :—Flake-white (large 
tube), chrome-green, black, burnt-umber, raw- 
umber, deep chrome-yellow, pale chrome- 
yellow, Prussian-blue, indigo-blue, Vandyke- 
brown, crimson-lake, and vermilion. Also a 
short, firm palette-knife. 

Wild Roses and Moss .—This pretty de¬ 
sign illustrates every “ touch ” required in pen¬ 
painting. The only difficulties in this art are the 
“ twist ” of the pen and the formation of the 
“ ridge,” both of which will be seen by the 
illustrations. The following colours must be 
set 011 the palette for the leaves, buds, and 
lighter stems :—Flake-white, chrome-green, 
pale chrome - yellow, deep chrome - yellow, 
burnt-umber, raw-umber. 

The left hand must hold very firmly the 
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palette-knife, and with the pen (in the right 
hand) a portion of the flake-white must be 
taken ofl' the palette and put on the blade of 
the knife, about two and a half inches from 
the tip, a smaller quantity of pale chrome- 
yellow, and still less of the chrome-green. 
(See Fig. 1.) These must be well mixed to 
a pale-green tint with the nib, turned the 
wrong side up, flat on to the blade. The work 


should be commenced at the left-hand top 
corner; each succeeding leaf, flower, or bud 
being quite finished off, with the exception of 
the centres of the roses. 

In painting the left side of a bud or leaf, 
the paint must be taken with the pen off the 
knife from the right side of the lump of paint. 
(See Figs. 2, 3.) And in painting the right 
side of a leaf, etc., the pen must be used the 
reverse way (the left side of the paint). 
(Figs. 4, 5.) After painting each side of the 
leaf in this way, it must be finished off by 
making a ridge down the centre (Fig. 6), 
by dragging the paint (well mixed) with the 
pen turned the wrong way up, in a long thin 
string off the tip of the blade, then placed on 
the bottom of the leaf and gently pulled down 
the centre. These ridges should be of a dif¬ 
ferent shade to the leaf itself, either lighter or 
darker. 

For the foliage of this design about four 
tints of green will be required. Shade 1. 
Flake-white (large quantity), chrome-green, 
and pale chrome-yellow. Shade 2. Flake- 
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Twist pen round and paint left side of leaf. 


white, chrome-yellow, and Prussian-blue. 
Shade 3. Flake-white, dark chrome-yellow, 
and indigo. Shade 4. The same as 3, with 
the addition of a little burnt-umber. This 
last colour is used to tone-down any green 
that may be too vivid, or to darken a shade. 
For the darkest part of the stems Vandyke- 
brown and raw-umber should be used, and 
for the thorns flake-white and crimson-lake. 

Tints for the Wild Rose and open Buds .— 
Flake-white, crimson-lake, with a very small 
quantity of carmine (the powder will do), deep 
chrome-yellow (for the stamens), and a very 
pale-green for the pistil. A delicate pink 
tint must be painted round the extreme edge 
of each petal; a very pale tint of grey (black 
and white), fading to white, for the centre; 
and, to finish off the petal, a deeper pink 
ridge must be neatly put each side. When 
all the petals are painted in this way, the 
work should get quite dry, and the stamens 
then be dotted in with the tip of the nib, 


and the pistil put in the middle of the 
rose (with a small lump of very pale-green 
paint on the tip of the pen) for the final 
touch. 

In painting each flower, leaf, or bud, 
the pen should follow the natural vein. 

For those who have a knowledge of 
painting, the natural flower, when ob¬ 
tainable, is the best copy. For the 
uninitiated, a good work on the subject 
of Flower Painting should be employed. 

Also a good coloured copy will be found 
great assistance. 

In the course of the progress of the paint¬ 
ing the nib will require clearing. (See Fig. 7.) 
Between each colour used the pen must be 
wiped with a piece of old clean rag. For the 
stems a brush is sometimes substituted in the 
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1 make a ridge, turn the nib upside down and drag 
off a long thin string of paint. Twist pen from 
right to left. 

place of the pen, but only a very steady hand 
should attempt this method. In fact, more 
effective stems are made with the pen. 

To paint Moss .—This must be drawn in 
with the pen, after the painting of the flower, 
etc., is quite dry. It will not be found ready- 
traced in any purchased design. It may be 
added to any which are “stiff” in outline, as 
the moss greatly softens the velvet background. 
Raw-umber and Vandyke-brown should form 
the deepest shadows of the moss, while the lights 
should be formed with greens of a brighter hue. 

It should be remembered to commence each 
leaf or petal in painting at the top, working 
downwards. Any design should be com¬ 
menced on the left-hand side. 

Sunflowers and daisies, having cushion-like 
centres, must be filled in with a raised lump 
of paint, left to get quite .dry, then gently 
scratched up with a clean nib (an old one will 
do), to represent the little seeds in the natural 
flowers. 

Poppies and strawberry-blossoms are treated 
in the same way as the wild rose, with the 
exception, in the centre of the poppy, black 
stamens are substituted for the yellow of the 
other flowers. The ridges must be placed on 
the daffodils, where the highest lights fall. 


Twist pen round and paint right side of leaf. 



NOTES FROM OUR VILLAGE GREEN. 

By BARBARA MARSH. 


CHAPTER III. 

; Absence of occupation is not rest; 

A mind quite vacant is a mind 
tressed. ’ ’— Cowper. 


dis- 



rs. Joliff, Susan 
Reid’s nearest 
neighbour, was one for 
whom I conceived a 
sympathetic liking and 
respect. She lived 
close at the entrance to 
the village, in fact her 
cottage was the comer 
one by the high-road, 
and looked sideways 
towards the green. 

She was as good-natured 
creature as ever breathed, 
always ready to d) a good 
turn to anyone, and rather easily imposed 
upon. But then, as she said, “ I’d rather 
make a mistake in that way, than hold my 


hand back by turning a deaf ear, when maybe 
I ought to have listened.” 

She and her husband were both hard-work¬ 
ing people, not so well off as some of their 
neighbours perhaps, and yet not so poor, by 
reason of their frugal, thrifty ways, as many in 
receipt of bigger weekly wages. He was 
carter on a big farm, and she took in laundry- 
work or went out for a day’s charing, as 
occasion offered. Whatever the state of their 
funds, however, they were people who looked 
hopefully on the bright side, and rarely on the 
seamy side of life. 

“ ’Tain’t no manner of use grumbling,” said 
Mrs. Joliff to me one day. “ Grumbling 
never makes things easier to bear, nor lightens 
a load ; rather it’s like hanging a big stone on 
to what you’ve got to carry. If we don’t 
always mb along quite as comfortable as we’d 
like, why, we must take times as we find 
them.” 

“ Are they not so good with you as usual ?” 
I asked. 

“Well, the master’s been making a few 
changes ; he’s had losses, I s’pose, same as 
other folk, and wages have come down a bit. 
Joliff, he talked about seeking another place, 


but I says, no, don’t you dream of it. You’ve 
been carter on the place for the last twelve 
year, and, though we’ve three shillings less 
a week, ’tain’t well to change a kind master 
for a hard one perhaps, with a bigger wage 
that mightn’t last, and the cottage is rent free. 
I’m not one for change, and things may look 
up before long.” 

“I think you were quite right, Mrs. Joliff; 
one never knows what a change may lead to, 
and your husband is so trusted on the farm. 
I’m sure neither master nor horses could get 
along without him.” 

“And I believe that’s true, miss,” assented 
she, looking pleased. “ Two of the men 
turned off, and there you be still, Joliff, says 
I to him. I don’t mind how hard I work, the 
harder the better; it agrees with me, some¬ 
how, to be always a-doing, and makes me feel 
cheerful like. Then, though we be the poorer 
in a sense, compared with some, we’re really 
not so hard put to it as you might think, for, 
you see, whenever we’ve been able, we’ve put 
by something to fall back upon in case of 
need ; and then if it falls in our way to be 
able to help a body that’s in want, why there 
’tis, and we none the poorer, so to speak.” 












From the painting by Florence A. Saltmer. 
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“ You act very wisely, Mrs. Joliff,” said I 
heartily, “ and if more people did the same, it 
would be a good thing. 1 have always been 
astonished at the unthrifty ways of the work¬ 
ing folks about here, though, for that matter, 

I fear ’tis much the same everywhere, easy 
come, easy go. When there is plenty there 
is no saving, only more spending and spending 
in unnecessary ways. So few understand the 
real value of what they earn, or how to econo¬ 
mise in the least. The present is their only 
concern, the future of themselves and children 
may take care of itself.” 

“ I don’t think that’s so much the case as it 
used to be, begging your pardon, miss, in our 
village leastways, since the new rector and 
his lady came. They do set such store by 
thrifty, careful ways, and take no end of 
trouble in trying to make things be seen as 
they see ’em, and I believe it has made a 
power of difference already.” 

“ Those cooking-lessons, which Mrs. Lang 
gave, must have been of great service,” I 
remarked, “ for so few know how to make 
the most of things; good food is wasted and 
spoiled for lack of a little knowledge. A few 
practical hints, such as have been given lately, 
must be a tremendous help.” 

“ ’Tisn’t only in the cooking line neither,” 
added Mrs. Joliff, “ for the mothers have been 
taught how to cut-out and make, and the 
girls to put in a patch so neatly, you can’t 
hardly see where it comes in. ’Tis quite a 
pleasure, to be sure, to see how clever Susie 
Reid and Dorcas Field be grown with their 
needles, and they do put their minds into 
their work. I wish I could say as much for 
Phemy.” 

“ Who is Phemy ? ” asked I. 

“ ’Tis my niece who’s a sitting in there,” 
replied Mrs. Joliff, pointing over her shoulder 
towards the kitchen, for we had been sitting 
all this while in the porch, and she lowered her 
voice as she spoke. 

“ Oh, she is Phemy; I heard you had a 
niece staying with you, and meant to ask 
about her. I suppose she is a great help to 
you when you are busy ? ” 

“ Not a bit of it,” answered she ; “ Phemy 
is a trouble to me, and I don’t like to speak 
harsh to her. It’s this way, you see, miss ; her 
mother and me is sisters-in-law, seeing as her 
father was my brother, who died two years 
ago come Christmas. They were well off 
once, and Phemy, she was brought up to think 
too high of herself—had a lot of schooling and 
was taught to play on the piano, but never 
turned her hand to a thing, and don’t know 
how. She’s got to get her own living now, 
for her mother can’t keep her, and ’tisn’t to be 
supposed as relations can go on doing it; but 
how she’s going to earn a living passes me, 
for I don’t know who’d be bothered with 
having to teach such a big lass. I blame her 
mother more than she, for I don’t hold with 
bringing up children after that fashion ; it 
makes them lazy, and I never saw a lazier or 
more unwilling girl. My sister-in law has got 
a place as working housekeeper, and as she 
couldn’t, of course, keep the girl with her, I 
offered to take her till she got a situation, and 
here she is. Joliff wasn’t best pleased, but I 
said she’d be useful to me, and I’d like to do 
her a good turn for the sake of my brother 
that’s dead and gone, but bless you, miss, 


I can’t get a stroke of work out of her. She’ll 
sit all day reading of a stoiy, and see me 
slaving about without lifting a finger to help ; 
you’d hardly believe if you didn’t see her.” 

I peeped round into the kitchen, where sat 
a girl of about seventeen, with a pale, pretty 
face, dishevelled hair, and slovenly attire. She 
was apparently reading, though it struck me 
she might be listening ; if so, she heard no 
good of herself. My action of looking round 
at her made her look up, but she neither 
moved nor spoke. It was evident that though 
she might have been taught to play on the 
piano, any instruction in manners had been 
considered superfluous. 

“ What sort of a situation does Phemy 
want ? ” I asked. 

“ She’d like an under-housemaid’s place,” 
replied Mrs. Joliff; “her mother thinks that 
wouldn’t be so hard for her perhaps ; but for 
my part I hold that roughing it a bit is the 
best experience a girl can have, and that was 
mine before I was her age ; no dilly-dallying 
about and looking upon everything as a 
trouble. If hunger seasons food, labour 
sweetens it, as I who’ve tried can tell.” 

“ Have you spoken to Mrs. Lang about your 
niece ? ” I asked. 

“Well, I have, miss, and she was good 
enough to say—bring Phemy to see me, and 
I’ll find out what she’s fit for; but there! I 
haven’t been able to get her to go yet. ‘ To¬ 
morrow will do,’ says she, and when to¬ 
morrow comes, which folks say never happens, 
she’s not ready. I can’t go on keeping her 
here for nothing, and she not willing to help 
me in the house. Joliff is very good about it, 
for he’s nigh as easy as I be, but I doubt he’ll 
stand it much longer.” 

“ Your sister up at the Mill-House could 
better afford to keep Phemy, I should think.” 

“ That’s so, and she have asked her, but 
Phemy’s not too willing to go; she knows 
what the difference would be pretty well, I 
reckon. Sarah was angered at me for having 
the girl here, and there was a few words passed 
between us about it, since when she haven’t 
been near me, and Phemy ain’t worth any ill- 
feeling between sisters. If she went to the 
Mill-House, she’d have to stir about pretty 
quick, for Sarah wouldn’t put up with any 
nonsense. ‘ Them as won’t work, neither 
should they eat,’ is her motto ; but I’m too 
soft I suppose.” 

“ You are too kind-hearted and indulgent, 
Mrs. Joliff,” I laughed. “ I should hand 
Phemy over to Sarah’s tender mercies if I 
were you; she needs a sharp lesson, in my 
estimation.” 

At this moment, we were startled by the 
sudden appearance of Phemy before us in 
the door-way. She had thrown her book 
aside and now faced us with a flush of sullen 
shame and anger oii her cheeks, and a defiant 
look in her eyes. 

“ I heard all of what you said,” she 
exclaimed, “ and I won’t have it thrown in 
my teeth any longer that I’m eating your 
bread in idleness, and the laziest girl you 
ever saw. I didn’t know as you’d grown 
so tired of me and grudged me my food, 
but I won’t be a burden no longer. I’ll 
just go up to the Mill-House, and ask Aunt 
Sarah to take me in for a week till I’ve got 
a place ; maybe Mrs. Lang will help me.” 


“ I think it’s very ungrateful of you to 
behave so, Phemy,” I began when I had 
recovered from my astonishment, but the girl 
turned her back rudely and flounced towards 
the little staircase as if to put her resolve into 
immediate execution. Mrs. Joliff prepared to 
follow, in tearful consternation. 

“ Let her go, you had. better let her go,” 
I urged, striving to detain her. “ This is 
the best thing that could have happened. 
She may not mean what she said in her 
temper, but if she does, this will be a proper 
awakening for her.” 

“Ob, but what will Joliff say? What 
will Sarah think, and worst of all, how can 
I, who would as soon think of turning my cat 
out of doors, let her go off in this way ? ” 

“ Phemy’s mind is in a tumult just now, 
Mrs. Joliff*, but when she’s had time to cool 
down, she will remember all your kindness 
to her and be sorry for the ill-return she has 
made.” 

“I must go and speak to her, anyhow,” 
she reiterated; “I don’t see how I can let 
her go off like this without a word.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t over-persuade her to 
stop if I were you,” said I in parting ; “ you 
have done all you need, I should think. Let 
your sister have a turn now, as Phemy is 
willing to try the experiment. It may he 
the very thing to do her good.” 

I heard subsequently, that Phemy actually 
carried out her resolution. It is probable she 
repented of it in half an hour, but her pride 
upheld her, and she went to the Mill-House, 
where she was rather coolly received. But no 
doubt her stay in the Mill-House was bene¬ 
ficial, for, at any rate, there would be no more 
story-reading, no lounging in apathetic idle¬ 
ness ; that could never be allowed towards 
any one over whom Sarah Collins held rule. 

“ Do you happen to know of a place, ma’am, 
for this young lady ? ” asked she on the first 
opportunity, of the Rector’s wife. 

“I fear I could not undertake to find 
anything for a young lady to do,” replied 
Mrs. Lang with emphasis; “ but I will see 
what can be done for your niece, Phemy 
Randall, if she is willing to work and be a 
good girl.” 

Phemy coloured and looked shame-faced ; 
her aunt received the rebuke in silence, but 
she was already tired of her niece, and looked 
to her to make reply. 

“ Please, ma’am, I’m willing,” she answered 
in subdued tones and without looking up, as 
she nervously twisted the corner of her apron ; 
whereupon Mrs. Lang spoke to her with 
kind encouragement and promised to try and 
find something for her to do. Pier efforts 
proved successful, and Phemy, after a fortnight’s 
stay at the Mill-House, during which she was 
hustled and bustled from morning till night, 
took her glad departure for service under a 
kind but strict mistress with whom she has, I 
believe, learned the true dignity and honour¬ 
ableness of faithful work. 

I was glad to hear from Mrs. Joliff that 
Phemy went to take an affectionate and re¬ 
gretful leave of her before quitting our village, 
and that she expressed sorrow for the manner 
in which she had behaved while so kindl\ 
sheltered beneath her roof. 

Sad experience brought out the good in her. 

(To be concluded.') 
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BABY LOVERS. 

By HARRIET KENDALL. 

“ Kiss me, Dollie,” Bobbie said, 
“For I love you.” Red lips met, 
Like twin rosebuds that were wed. 


Ere the summ 

“ Bobbie, I will marry you. 

When you are a great big man ; 

If you are a soldier too, 

I will love you all I can.” 

Then a bird sang “Do it! do it!” (tweet) 
And the sunflowers glanced aside 
As they kissed. The bird sang “ Sweet ” 
To the little promised bride. 

* * * * 

Years have gone : the blue-eyed sprite 
Is a woman.. Bobbie too 
A great big man, and he can fight 
As the great big soldiers do. 


sun had set. 

He is tall, with manly brow ; 

He has fought in far-off lands. 

“ Dollie, do you love me now?” 

As he takes her trembling hands. 

And the world is all aglow^ 

As her sweet eyes answer “Yes!” 
For the birds their story know, 

And the stately sunflowers guess. 

Faithful hearts these baby lovers; 

Faithful still as in the past; 
Faithful till the green earth covers 
Bobbie—Dollie, at the last. 



RHYMED AIDS TO MEMORY. 


It is, doubtless, a very old-fashioned method, 
but a good word may be spoken for the plan 
of helping out the memories, which are so 
sadly apt to be sieve-like, by the little couplets 
and verses which are much easier to most 
children to learn than the plain bare facts. 

It is not so with all; we have known 
children who laboriously committed poetry to 
heart word by word, unable to appreciate the 
aid given by the swing of the rhythm. 

Probably it is the little ones whose earliest 
training has been given by those wise parents 
and nurses who resort to bright, sensible 
nursery-rhymes for amusement and instruction, 
to whom the ability to learn poetry with ease 
comes most naturally, and the scraps of general 
information acquired in this way are sure to be 
useful to them in their after-life. 

For example, people whose infant minds 
were fed on Ann and Jane Taylor’s wholesome 
Rhymes for the Nursery, will be able to 
give unhesitatingly the date of the emancipa¬ 
tion of the slaves in the British colonies, 
because in the pathetic little poem, “ The 
Negro Boy,” the lines occur— 

“It was on the first of August, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-four 

That we told the poor black people we 
would serve them so no more.” 

The irregular number of days in each month 
can always be settled to satisfaction if one 
knows the old rhyme beginning 

“ Thirty days has September,” 

which is too well-known to need repeating. 

There are also various weather prognostica¬ 
tions (which are not proved by experience to 


be very reliable) which take this form, such as 
the prophecy of the spring foliage— 

“ Oak before ash, 

Splash, splash, splash ; 

Ash before oak, 

Choke, choke, choke.” 

Also tradition tells us that 

“A rainbow in the morning 
Is the shepherd’s warning; 

A rainbow at night 
Is the shepherd’s delight.” 

The shepherd’s calling being one to which 
wet or dry weather makes much difference as 
to comfort, for rain or shine, he must abide on 
the open hills with his flock. 

In such a business-like volume as TVhitaker’s 
Almanac there are printed several of these aids 
to memory. One is called “ The Rule of the 
Rail,” and explains the meaning of the 
signals— 

“White is ‘right,’ red is ‘wrong,’ 

Green means ‘ gently come along.’ ” 

Three different sets of rules for ships 
passing at sea are given, and two versions of 
the “ Rule of the Road,” the simplest being 
the following— 

“The rule of the path 
To get well along 
Is, ‘keep to the right/ 

And you cannot go wrong. 

The rule of the road 
Is a paradox quite, 

If you keep to the left 
You are sure to be right. ’ 


Oddly enough this latter rulers reversed in 
America, and also, we believe, on the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe, to the dire confusion of 
drivers and horses who have had their training 
on the British roads. 

The leading facts of history have been 
embodied in several different rhymes, some of 
them being such wretched doggerel as to be 
quite unworthy of quotation, but there are 
three lists of the English kings since the con¬ 
quest which are well put together, and likely 
to be useful. It is not always easy to the 
average mind to recall on the spur of the 
moment what king followed Richard II., or 
who preceded John, but the whole list of 
sovereigns are given at a glance in the ten 
following lines— 

“William the Norman, and William his 
son, 

Henry, Steph, Henry, then Richard and 
John, 

Henry III., Edwards one, two, and 
three, 

After Richard II., three Henrys we see. 

Two Edwards, one Richard—a murderer, 
I ween, 

Two Henrys, one Edward, then Mary was 
queen, 

Elizabeth, James, then the first Charles 
was slain, 

After Oliver Cromwell did second Charles 
reign. 

James II., then William and Mary stood 
forth, 

Next, Anne, Georges four, and King 
William the fourth.” 

The above does not give the dates, but a 
more ambitious attempt (and apparently a 
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later one, for it includes our present queen), 
aims at not only giving each king’s date, but 
some leading event of his reign in the two 
lines allotted to it. We give only the three 
first couplets. 

“ The fierce Norman William in ten sixty- 
six 

Himself on the throne of the Saxons did 

fix, 

And by him to his son, William Rufus, 
was given 

The English possessions in ten eighty- 
seven. 

At the first Henry’s learning the people 
all wondered, 

So named him Beauclerc in one thousand 
one hundred.” 

The last couplet reveals the chief defect of 
the piece, namely, that the rhymes are often 
forced and faulty, which perhaps is inevitable 
when a date must be introduced in every other 
line. 

That “wondered ” should be coupled with 
“hundred” is, however, no worse than 
Tennyson’s use of “ blundered,” and “thun¬ 
dered” in the “ Charge of the Light Brigade,” 
but Tennyson would never have fallen so low 
as the following— 

“ General Monk had his plans, and every¬ 
thing fixed, he 

Recalls second Charles, sixteen hundred 
and sixty.” 

The author of this is unknown, and also of 
the third verson, a complete copy of which we 
never saw, but several stray stanzas have 
lingered in the memories of some of the 
middle-aged people who learnt it as children. 

This aims at being more poetical as well as 
giving more information than either of those 
which have been quoted. 

William I. 

“In the year ten hundred and sixty-six, 
From his Norman home the Conqueror 
came, 

And England’s trampled rights affix, 

The tyrant’s brand upon William’s name. 

He ruled with a stern and ruthless hand, 

And sleeps unwept in his native land. 

William II. 

In the year ten hundred and eighty-seven 
His son ascended the island throne, 

A fiery prince to whom fate had given 
To fall in the forest chase o’erthrown; 

Where his father bade the wild stag hide, 

By Tyrrell’s arrow the Rufus died. 

Henry I. 

To his younger brother the crown he bore, 
In the year one thousand one hundred 
came ; 

While far away on the Syrian shore 
Duke Robert courted the warrior’s lame. 

Henry I. on whose mitred head 

The beam of cloistered law is shed.” 

In these verses the dates come easily and 
naturally, and the rhymes are correct. 

To the Bible-student it is essential to know 
the order of the sixty-eight different books 


Not Written but Printed. 

Lady of the House: “Ah, cook, you are 
reading. I thought you were hard at work.” 

Cook : “ Yes, mum ; I’m reading a novel.” 

Lady of the House: “By whom is it 
written ? ” 

Cook: “Written ! It ain’t written at all, 
mum ; it’s printed.” 


THE GIRL’S OWN PARER. 

that-no precious time maybe wasted in turning 
from one to the other; but to commit to 
memory the sequence of the minor prophets, 
or the epistles is no small task, and even 
greater is the effort to remember the leading 
event and purpose of each. 

We once noticed at one of the London May 
meetings when a speaker had made a very 
striking allusion to the life of Nehemiah, that 
the chairman, a philanthropic and well- 
informed baronet, took the large Bible, and 
turned the pages to and fro in a vain en¬ 
deavour to find the book of Nehemiah among 
the minor prophets. It did not seem to occur 
to him to look before the Psalms, which stand 
like a landmark amid the books of the Old 
Testament. 

To overcome this common difficulty, about 
half a century ago, Thomas Pumphrey, the 
head master of the large public school of the 
Society of Friends at Ackworth, in Yorkshire, 
applied himself to the task of linking the titles 
of the books together by rhymes, at the same 
time giving some idea of their contents. 

Very skilfully was the undertaking carried 
out, with perhaps one exception—that the four 
Gospels—the very keystone of the whole Bible 
—have but one couplet allotted to them. In 
the hope that the verses may prove as useful to 
others as they have been already to many, we 
will give it entire. 

Books of the Bible. 

In Genesis the world was made by God's 
creative hand; 

In Exodus the Hebrews marched to gain 
the promised land. 

Leviticus contains the law, holy, and just, 
and good; 

Numbers records the tribes enrolled, all 
sons of Abraham’s blood. 

Moses in Deuteronomy recounts God’s 
mighty deeds ; 

Brave Joshua into Canaan’s land the host 
of Israel leads. 

In Judges their rebellion oft provokes the 
Lord to smite, 

But Ruth records the faith of one well¬ 
pleasing in His sight. 

In first and second Samuel of Jesse’s son 
we read ; 

Ten tribes in first and second Kings 
revolted from his seed. 

The first and second Chronicles see Judah 
captive made, 

But Ezra leads a remnant back by Princely 
Cyrus’ aid. 

The walls around Jerusalem Nehemiah 
builds again; 

Whilst Esther saves her people from plots 
of wicked men. 

In Job we read how faith will live beneath 
affliction’s rod, 

And David’s Psalms are precious songs to 
every child of God. 

The Proverbs like a goodly string of 
choicest pearls appear; 

Ecclesiastes teaches man how vain are all 
things here. 

The mystic Song of Solomon exalts sweet 
Sharon’s rose ; 

While Christ the Saviour and the King 
the rapt Isaiah shows. 


The mourning Teremiah apostate Israel 
scorns, 

His plaintive Lamentations their awful 
downfall mourns. 

Ezekiel tells in wondrous words of daz¬ 
zling mysteries ; 

Whilst kings and empires yet to come, 
Daniel in vision sees. 

Of judgment and of mercy Hosea loves to 
tell; 

And Joel describes the blessed days when 
God with man shall dwell. 

Among Tekoa’s herdsmen Amos received 
his call; 

Whilst Obadiah’s prophecies of Edom’s 
final fall. 

Jonah displays a wondrous type of Christ 
our risen Lord; 

Micah pronounces Judah lost—lost, but 
again restored. 

And Nahum tells on Nineveh just judg¬ 
ment shall be poured. 

A view of Chaldea’s coming doom Ha- 
bakkuk’s visions give ; 

Next Zephaniah warns the Jews to turn, 
repent, and live. 

H a ggm wrote to those who saw the temple 
built again ; 

And Zechariah prophesied of Christ’s tri¬ 
umphant reign. 

Malaclii was the last who touched the 
high prophetic chord, 

His closing notes sublimely show the 
coming of the Lord. 

New Testament. 

Matthew, and Mark, and Luke, and John 
the holy gospels wrote, 

Describing how the Saviour died, His life, 
and all He taught. 

Acts proves how God the Apostles owned 
with signs in every place ; 

St. Paul in Rome teaches us how men are 
saved by grace. 

The Apostle in Corinthians instructs, 
exhorts, reproves; 

Galatians shows that faith in Christ alone 
the Father loves. 

Ephesians and Philippians tell what 
Christians ought to be ; 

Colossians bids us live to God, and for 
eternity. 

In Thessalonians we are taught the Lord 
will come from heaven ; 

In Timothy and Titus too, a bishop’s rule 
is given. 

Philemon marks a Christian’s love which 
only Christians know ; 

Hebrews reveals the Gospel prefigured by 
the law. 

James teaches without holiness, faith is 
but vain and dead ; 

St. Peter points the narrow way in which 
the saints are led. 

John in his three epistles on love delights 
to dwell, 

St. Jude us awful warning gives of judg¬ 
ment, wrath, and hell. 

The Revelations prophesies of that tre¬ 
mendous day, 

When Christ, and Christ alone, shall be 
the trembling sinner’s stay. 

Maud Morrison. 


VARIETIES. 

The Test of a Preacher. 

The famous French divine, Fenelon, was 
once asked what was the best test of a 
preacher. 

“The test of a preacher,” he answered, 
“is not that his congregation go away saying, 
* Oil, what a beautiful sermon ! ’ but that each 
one goes away saying, ‘ I will do something.’ ” 


One Good Turn Deserves Another. 

Tom (to his sister ): “ Kitty, if you give me 
a bit of your cake, I’ll spoil the piano so that 
you won’t be able to take a lesson for a fort¬ 
night.” 

Duty made Light.— It lightens a duty to 
resolve to perform it cheerfully. 
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COUSIN MONA. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Little Miss Muffet,” etc. 


CHAPTER XX. 

COUSIN SOPHY SUMMONS MB. 

“ Better a little chiding than a good deal of 
heartbreak .”—Merry Wives of Windsor. 


each other. Do not look so careworn, 
Rufa. We shall do very well during 
your absence. If it will make you hap¬ 
pier to know that we shall both miss 
you every hour of the day, you may be 
quite sure of that fact ; but, all the 
same, it is plainly your duty to leave 
us.” 

“Oh, do you really think so ? ” And 
I heaved an oppressed sigh ; strange to 
say the thought of leaving Cousin Mona 
and “The Hermitage” made me quite 
dull. How I should miss my rambles 
with Robin, and our quiet evening read¬ 
ings ; and .then Lilian would be coming 
back, and Mr. Scott—and, but I chided 
myself for my selfishness, how could I 
refuse to help poor Cousin Sophy when 
she needed me ? and was not Joyce my 
very own sister ? Yes, Cousin Mona 
was right. It was plainly my duty, and 
as I was to go the very next day, I must 
set about my packing at once. 

It was wonderful how much I found to 
do. I wrote to Lilian, who would arrive 
a few hours after I left, and begged her 
to let Robin accompany her in her walks. 
“ Cousin Mona is still so feeble that she 
cannot walk many yards,” I wrote, “ and 
poor Robin will get no exercise,” and I 
gave him a tremendous walk that after¬ 
noon, and quite tired myself out, and I 
spent a long time brushing and trimming 
his curly mane, and explaining to him 
how grieved I was to leave him. 

Robin perfectly understood the situa¬ 
tion. He was very much out of spirits 
the whole evening, and would not leave 
me for a moment. 

I felt quite dull when I bid Cousin 
Mona good-bye the next day, and I am 
sure there were tears in her eyes when I 
kissed her, and begged her to take care 
of herself. 

“You must not trouble about me, 
Rufa,” she said gently. “ Martha will 
look after me, and Everard is very quiet 
just now, and does not give me any 
trouble. The change will do you good, 
and you must promise me not to hurry 
back—stay as long as Mrs. Gregory and 
Joyce need you.” But Martha surprised 
me most, for, as I shook hands with her, 
she said gruffly— 

“ I hate to see folks going away, and 
I don’t know whatever we shall do with¬ 
out you, missy. Look at that creature, 
now, with his tail between his legs, he 
seems as sorry as a Christian. There, 
we shall be glad to see you back, missy, 
and that’s the truth.” And Martha 
flounced into the house. 

It was not a long journey from Crom- 
ford. Cousin Sophy had chosen an 
afternoon train for me, but it was still 
daylight when I reached Brighton. 

The footman was on the platform and 
told me his mistress was outside, so I 
hurried out to her at once. Cousin 
Sophy was in the big open barouche, 
and lay back almost smothered in furs. 
She welcomed me with the greatest 
cordiality, and as we drove rapidly to¬ 
wards Hove I looked at the glittering 


shops and crowds of gaily-dressed people 
and equipages. Cromford seemed rather 
meagre and dull in the retrospect. 

London by the sea, as I always called 
it, looked at its best that January after¬ 
noon. The wintry sunshine was bright on 
the parade, the sea was clear and calm, 
and the cold air merely exhilarating; 
the King’s Road was a moving pano¬ 
rama. Everyone looked well dressed 
and happy and free from care. Every 
moment Cousin Sophy bowed and smiled 
to the occupants of one grand carriage 
after another. As I looked at her placid 
good-natured face, beaming under her 
smart bonnet, I wondered how Joyce 
could have been wanting in consideration 
to this soft motherly creature. 

She was too much taken up with her 
gay acquaintances to talk to me at first, 
but as we drove up to the big pre¬ 
tentious-looking house, with a wide 
balcony facing the sea, and a side 
entrance on the square, she told me 
that the girls and Adolphus had gone 
to a concert at the Pavilion, and that as 
they were to have tea with Lady Stan- 
well she did not expect them back for 
another hour or two. “ We will have a 
cosy tea together, Rufa,” she continued, 
“ and then you shall go up and see 
Joyce ; she is a little better to-day and 
her cough is not so troublesome, but her 
room is at the top of the house, she 
chose it herself because it was big. 
And now Dr. Evans says a south aspect 
would have been better for her. 1 had 
no idea Joyce was delicate, but Dr. 
Evans says she needs care.” 

It was rather a shock to hear this, 
until I remembered that Cousin Sophy 
had a mania for thinking people delicate. 
She always coddled Louie and Bee 
dreadfully if anything ailed them, so of 
course she made the worst of Joyce’s 
cold. I longed to go up to her at once, 
but 1 could see that she did not wish 
this, so I followed her reluctantly up¬ 
stairs to the big luxuriously-furnished 
drawing-room and obediently seated 
myself on the couch beside her. 

“ There, now I will ring for tea,” she 
observed, “ and we shall be as cosy as 
possible. You are looking very well, 
Rufa—very well indeed,” scrutinising me 
in a friendly manner. “In spite of all 
Joyce tells us about your dull life and 
Miss Gordon’s eccentricities, Cromford 
seems to suit you. I think you have 
grown better-looking, my dear—only 1 
must not make you vain—you have a 
nice complexion though you have not 
got Joyce’s pink cheeks. Oh, if she 

were nof quite so pretty and taking-” 

and here Cousin Sophy sighed, and then 
as the butler had brought in tea she 
busied herself in pouring it out, and 
pressing the hot cake upon me. 

“ Cousin Sophy,” I said as soon as 
we were alone again, “ I could not quite 
understand your letter. I am afraid you 
and Louie are not quite pleased with 
Joyce. I hope—I hope she has not been 
really naughty.” 



FEW days after this 
I was surprised to 
see another letter in 
Cousin Sophy’s 
handwriting lying 
on my breakfast 
plate. A quick fear 
that Joyce might be 
ill made me open it at 
once. 

It was a little enigmati¬ 
cal and rambling, and I 
found it somewhat per¬ 
plexing. “Joyce had made 
her cold worse ; she had a terrible cough, 
and Dr. Evans insisted that she should 
remain in her room until she was better, 
and she had taken to fretting in con¬ 
sequence. No one could manage her. 
Things were somewhat strained between 
her and Louise, and there was no use 
denying that Joyce had behaved very 
badly to dear Louie. Bee and Ada of 
course sided with their sister, and though 
she, Cousin Sophy, wished to be impar¬ 
tial, and to do her duty to a motherless 
girl, it was not possible for her to go 
against her own children. She begged, 
nay implored, me to come to Brighton 
at once. Under the circumstances Miss 
Gordon could not refuse to spare me. 
She would pay all expenses, and my 
comfort should be considered in every 
way, but I must come at once. She 
knew Joyce was fretting her heart out 
for her sister. And then she mentioned 
the train she wished me to take, and pro¬ 
mised that the carriage should meet me. 

I took the letter to Cousin Mona, who 
always now breakfasted in her room. 
She read it slowly, and then looked at 
me gravely. 

“ Of course you must go, Rufa. I 
cannot quite understand your cousin’s 
letter. It is a little involved, but Mrs. 
Gregory seems very much worried. I 
am afraid, from what she hints, that 
Joyce has been wanting in considera¬ 
tion.” 

“I am afraid so too; but, Cousin 
Mona, how am 1 to leave you ? you 
are still so weak, and I am sure you 
will miss me. And then there is Robin ; 
of course 1 must not take him, but the 
dear fellow will be so dull without me.” 

“ Robin and I will have to console 
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Then Cousin Sophy put down her cup, 
and I saw directly by the vexed look 
on her face that things were serious. 

“She has behaved very badly, Rufa, 
indeed, I may say that her conduct has 
been in the worst possible taste, and 
that she has been most ungrateful. I 
have treated her like my own child, and 
indeed, I was as fond of her as possible, 
and the boys made such a fuss about 
her, and if she had been their sister my 
girls could not have been kinder to her. 
And how has she repaid us?” And 
here Cousin Sophy drew up her ample 
figure majestically, and the osprey on her 
velvet bonnet waved in the firelight. 
“ By making us all miserable and nearly 
breaking my Louie’s heart ? ” 

This was a strong accusation, but I 
knew how to allow for some slight figure 
of speech. I will not say exaggeration, 
but Cousin Sophy often unconsciously 
coloured things a little highly. With 
all my knowledge of her I trusted poor 
Joyce was not a great criminal. 

“ She has treated Louise so cruelly, 
that even Bee has quarrelled with her; 
and Ada—you know what a good, peace- 
loving little soul my Ada is—even she says 
she is utterly disappointed in Joyce.” 

“ But, Cousin Sophy, you have not told 
me yet what Joyce has done.” And I 
put down the untasted cake, for my 
appetite was gone. 

“ No, my dear, I thought it best to 
prepare you a little that you might not 
be too much shocked. You know about 
Walter Stanwell, Rufa; he has been 
paying Louie attentions for months; 
indeed, it is no secret, for Lady Stanwell 
and I have talked it over together, and 
it is her father’s wish as well as mine 
that she should marry him—for his 
position is excellent, and his character 
is all that we can desire. And he was 
head over ears in love with her.” 

“Yes, Cousin Sophy, and I was very 
glad to hear of Louise’s good fortune.” 

“ So was everybody, and the poor 
darling was as happy as possible, and it 
is my belief that but for Joyce they would 
be engaged now. I grieve to say that 
Louie reproaches me with bringing her 
here ; she says she has never had an 
instant’s peace since Joyce entered the 
house, and indeed, Rufa, if I had known 
how Joyce would have set herself to flirt 
with Walter Stanwell, she would never 
have come here.” 

I was aghast when I heard that. 
Cousin Sophy’s cheeks were flushing 
and her lips were trembling, and as she 
wiped oft a tear the diamonds on her 
plump hand twinkled in the firelight. 

“ Louie is as angry as possible with 
Walter,” she continued, “and declares 


she will not accept him now, if he asks 
her, but that is only her pride, for she 
cares for him as much as ever; he has 
behaved badly too, I won’t deny that, 
but he is not to blame to the same ex¬ 
tent as Joyce. What right had she to 
be always talking to him and meeting 
him when she went out ? Bee met them 
on the Parade together, and at the con¬ 
cert too, she got her cold lingering with 
him in the corridor, because she said the 
room made her feel faint. She is trying 
to take him from Louie, and my child’s 
heart will be broken, and all because I 
tried to mother a penniless girl,” and 
here Cousin Sophy began to sob softly. 

“ If Joyce has done this she has acted 
most dishonourably,” I returned severely. 
“ What right had she to look at Mr. 
Stanwell when he was as good as en¬ 
gaged to Louie ? I did not think even 
Joyce could do such a wicked thing, 
and I do not wonder that poor Louie is 
miserable.” 

“ Miserable ! it makes my heart ache 
to see her, and then to be told that it 
is all my fault. She has only gone to 
Lady Stanwell’s to-day because I begged 
and prayed her to do so, but she declares 
she will not speak to Walter. Oh, 
Rufa, do you think it will ever come 
right now for my poor child ? ” 

“ It must come right, it shall come 
right, please do not cry, dear Cousin 
Sophy,” and I kissed her wet cheek 
remorsefully. My anger was hot against 
Joyce who had done this thing, who had 
dared to tempt the young man from his 
allegiance, with her soft looks and pretty 
artless ways. Oh, I knew so well how 
she would set to work, poor Louie would 
have no chance; she was a handsome 
girl with unusually dignified manners, 
and a warm nature, though it was out¬ 
wardly reserved, but her affections were 
very deep. 

I promised that I would talk to Joyce, 
and that I would try to bring her to a 
better frame of mind, and then Cousin 
Sophy dried her eyes and began to smile 
again ; she had such faith in me, she 
said, I was so sensible and straight¬ 
forward, how she wished that she had 
not listened to the boys and had chosen 
me to live with her instead of Joyce; 
but I would not hear this, it was far 
too late to change now, and Joyce 
would be miserable at Cromford, and 
somehow, the thought of leaving “The 
Hermitage” and Cousin Mona, and 
Lilian, made me feel quite dull for the 
moment. 

I do not think Cousin Sophy would 
have let me leave her even then, if the 
door bell had not rung, when she dis¬ 
missed me hastily. 


I could hear Joyce coughing as I 
ascended the stairs, the sound guided 
me ; as I entered the brightly lighted 
comfortable room, she rose from her 
chair by the fire, and came to meet me. 

How pretty she looked, and yet even 
that first moment I was struck with her 
delicacy; she looked thin and flushed, 
and her eyes glanced at me uneasily, 
and I saw she had been crying, but how 
she clung to me. 

“You dear old thing, how good it is 
to see you, and I am nearly moped to 
death. What a time Cousin Sophy has 
kept you, I was dying to overhear your 
talk. Has she told you all my misde¬ 
meanours ? there, sit down,” putting me 
into her seat, “ and I will take the stool 
at your feet, that will be comfy. How 
do you like my pretty blue dressing- 
gown ? Cousin Sophy gave it to me as a 
Christmas present, does it not exactly 
suit my style of beauty ? ” with a little 
“ mouche ” at me. 

Joyce was talking fast and flippantly, 
but she did not look me full in the face, 
she leant a little heavily against me, and 
one lovely long plait of golden hair lay 
across my lap. I took it up mechanically 
and played with it, and it came to me 
then that after all, in spite of all our 
quarrels, I was very fond of Joyce ; true 
there was no real sympathy between us; 
we thought differently on most subjects 
and she was always disappointing me ; 
but it was not possible to forget that she 
was my own little sister over whom I had 
watched for so many years. 

“ You are awfully grave, Rufa, graver 
than I ever knew you. I suppose the 
Gordon influence has affected you, that 
Hermitage must be a dismal place. 
What have you done with Robinson 
Crusoe ? I wanted to ask Cousin Sophy 
to let you bring him, but I was in dis¬ 
grace and dared not ask favours.” 

“ I am afraid you have behaved very 
badly,” I began, but she interrupted me. 

“ Oh I see, she has been telling you 
about Walter.” 

“Walter! oh, Joyce!” in a shocked 
voice. 

“And why not Walter? ” in the same 
hard flippant tone, “ is he not to be my 
cousin and ought I not to call my own 
cousin Walter? I suppose Louie will 
have us both for bridesmaids,” and 
then her mood changed, and her eyes 
filled with tears, and the next moment 
she buried her face in my dress. 

“Oh, Rufa, I did not mean to be 
wicked, and they are all so hard on me, 
and I am so miserable. Oh, if you could 
only take me away with you, fori cannot 
be good here.” 

(To be continued.) 


Some responsible member oi each household 
should make it her duty to go round the 
house every night after the servants have gone 
to bed, to see that gas is properly turned off, 
fires out, doors locked, etc. Quite lately, on 
opening a kitchen cupboard late at night, a 
hot iron was found on a wooden shelf, with 
the head of an unlighted match almost touch¬ 
ing it. A serious fire might have occurred in 
consequence before morning. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

A little powdered sulphur worn in the foot 
of each stocking for a few days and then re¬ 
placed by fresh, is in many cases a cure for 
rheumatism, and it has the merit of being an 
inexpensive remedy, as a pennyworth would 
last some weeks. 

If a plum stone be swallowed whole, 
abstain from drinking any liquid for twelve 
hours or more, and eat as much as possible of 


suet or similar pudding, this will form a coat¬ 
ing for the sharp points of the stone and 
prevent injury to internal organs. 

If a fish bone stick in the throat, swallow 
a raw egg which will help to dislodge it. 
Vinegar will also sometimes dissolve it and 
send it down. In any case, do not worry at 
it so as to lacerate the throat, but get medical 
aid if beyond your own powers. 
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IN STONY PLACES. 

By Mrs. G. LINNiEUS BANKS, Author of “ God’s Providence House,” “ The Manchester Man,” etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 



IN A SICK ROOM. 

SUSPECTED how 
it would be,” ob¬ 
served Mrs. Mann 
to Mr. Barmby, 
the Chasetown 
doctor, when 
Gerald’s feverish 
cold developed 
into something- 
worse, “ that I 
did, as soon as ever 
I discovered that he 
had been rambling 
out in the grounds, 
and him without hat 
in the broiling sun, 
and nothing on his 
feet but them thin 
slippers, and the walks all squash 
with the thunderstorm, and all 
in a steam. Them slippers must have 
been soaking wet when he sat down to 
his lunch, yet he took no heed and went 
to his writing, letting them dry on him. 
But there, it’s just like the men. They 
seem to have no more thought or common 
sense than babies.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Mann, he is paying a 
heavy penalty,” said the doctor on his 
second visit. “ Careful nursing and 
strict obedience to my orders will be 
required if we are to pull him through. 
Do you know if Mr. Robinson has any 
friends or relations we could write to ? 
Someone willing to relieve you occasion¬ 
ally, or you will be fagged out.” 

“No, I don’t. He sent a letter to a 
lady the day as he was taken ill, but it’s 
someone I never heard of before. No 
ladies ever come here, and he’s gone 
nowhere since he came home Mrs. 
Hawkes would be glad enough to come 
and order me about as she tried to do 
when he went away, but I told her I was 
no chicken for any hawks to pounce 
upon ; and I’ll not have her here. The 
rector’s wife perhaps might come, but I 
should not like to have her peeping and 
prying about, and chattering all over 
the parish. And master would not like 
it neither. Nobody never comes here 
now but the Squire and Miss Cardigan, 
and she never was inside the doors. 
Besides, you know, we could not presume 
to ask that young lady, anyhow, though 
she and her uncle does come every 
day to inquire. And I think she looks 
mighty anxious. No, me and Martha 
will have to manage between us.” 

“Then I’m afraid we shall have to 
get a trained nurse, Mrs. Mann,” sug¬ 
gested the doctor quietly. 

“What for indeed?” asked the 
housekeeper sharply. “ I nursed him 
when he was a baby ; and I nursed his 
mother and his father in their last ill¬ 
nesses. I hope I’m able to nurse Mr. 
Gerald.” 

“Able, no doubt, Mrs. Mann,” put 
the clear-headed doctor suavely, “if 
you were made of cast-iron. You over¬ 


taxed your strength on those occasions. 
Our patient is likely to be ill for some 
time. It would never do for you, on 
whom so much depends, to break down 
from sheer fatigue and anxiety.” 

He had not too much faith in well- 
meaning Mrs. Mann’s skill as a nurse, 
but he knew better than to question her 
ability, or to bring into the house a 
hired nurse without her sanction. She 
was one of those women who have pre¬ 
conceived notions regarding the sick¬ 
room, and who think themselves wiser 
than all the doctors in the kingdom. 
He had succeeded in allaying her 
jealousy, but had not overcome her 
repugnance to be superseded by a 
stranger. 

He was on his way to Chase House, 
having the Squire still on his visiting-list. 

Whilst there he was closely questioned 
by the old gentleman with more than 
common curiosity about Mr. Robinson’s 
condition, and although Miss Cardigan 
said little, he noticed her clasped hands, 
her advanced head, her parted lips, as 
he told his perplexities with respect to 
the nursing of his patient, already in a 
state of unconsciousness, verging on 
delirium : and he was scarcely surprised 
when the young lady asked with assumed 
calmness— 

“ Do you think Mrs. Mann would 
tolerate my intrusion on her province.” 

“ My good young lady,” said he glee¬ 
fully, “you were the one person she did 
not object to. Indeed, she said she 
‘ could not presume to ask you.’ ” 

“Tut, tut,” cried the Squire, “you 
don’t suppose Bertha would let the 
young fellow I value so highly die if she 
could help it! And there’s not a better 
nurse in the whole county.” 

“ At any rate, I can obey orders,” she 
said. 

“Yes, and obey them intelligently. 
Mr. Robinson would not have been in 
his present serious state, had not that 
pig-headed woman relied on nostrums 
of her own before sending for me. If 
you don’t mind, Miss Cardigan, I’ll 
drive you back with me. There is not a 
minute to be lost, if our patient’s attack 
is not to be his last illness also.” 

Mrs. Mann was checkmated. Her 
astonishment at the arrival of Miss 
Cardigan, was only outdone by her 
subservience. 

Originally a common-place nursemaid 
in first service with Mrs. Robinson, 
during the prosperous builder’s strug¬ 
gling days, she worshipped the grandeur 
which rode in carriages and dwelt with¬ 
in the pale of a great park. Her rever¬ 
ence for the Dalrymples was unbounded. 

Miss Cardigan’s condescension over¬ 
powered her. Her vaunted superiority 
swept away like dust before the wind. 
She curtsied low to the “ lady ” who had 
done such wonders in nursing her uncle, 
the Squire, and was “ not too proud to 
offer assistance in attending to master,” 
as she afterwards assured Martha. 

She took the lady’s small hand-bag 


from Doctor Barmby, and ushered them 
up-stairs, as if Miss Cardigan had done 
her honour in offering “ assistance,” 
oblivious that she was the last item in 
the anxious young lady’s thoughts. 

Consequently in his dire need Gerald 
Robinson obtained a voluntary nurse 
whose methods were never called in 
question, she was so affable when she 
required the doctor’s orders put into 
practice. There was no demur when 
she opened windows to let in sunshine 
and fresh air and let out the impure ; 
when she had the room cleared of all 
that could offend the eye or taint the 
atmosphere, or regulated dietary within 
prescribed limits, it was done with so 
little assumption and at the same time 
with such firm reliance on the doctor’s 
instructions. 

“Bother the doctor!” Mrs. Mann 
was tempted to exclaim when the new 
methods clashed with her old ones, 
but she kept the outburst for the 
kitchen, with the addendum, “I’d no 
notion the great folk were so set on 
Doctor Barmby! I’m not.” 

Yet the well-meaning housekeeper 
admitted with admiring generosity that 
Miss Cardigan was a “wonderful 
nurse, she had such sweet and gentle 
ways with her, although she was so 
particular, giving medicine to the very 
minute by the clock and never a drop 
more or less.” 

She might have added that her 
vigilance was unremitting and patience 
untiring, that her gentle voice and 
tender touch soothed the fevered 
patient’s irritation, the critical nature 
of the case being as much a matter of 
life or death to her as to him. But Mrs. 
Mann could not know that, and if 
Doctor Barmby suspected, he knew 
when to be silent. 

Gerald, tossing his head from side to 
side, did not, but into the listening ear 
of his nurse poured all the disjointed 
reminiscences of the agitating past in 
his delirium. As usual, virtue was its 
own reward, for although much of his 
incoherent confidence was a dead letter 
to her, she was in her heart of hearts 
thankful that neither Mrs. Mann nor 
Martha had a chance of setting scandal 
afoot about the Dalrymples, or entering 
into conjectural gossip concerning her¬ 
self. 

“The dear young lady will be quite 
worn out,” said Mrs. Mann to the 
doctor when day and night found Bertha 
Cardigan at her post, snatching an 
hour’s rest in an easy-chair by the bed¬ 
side, when Gerald himself was quiet for 
a while, but alert when the slightest 
sound called for attention. But no one, 
not even the observant doctor suspected 
all the poor girl’s mute agony whilst life 
and death hung in a fluctuating balance, 
or the intensely earnest prayers that 
went up to heaven on the wings of 
devoted love and faith for his restoration 
to health, even though another should 
claim him. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


“ My God, spare him ! ” was her cry 
night and day, but she did not add “ for 
me,” though no ear heard but that which 
is for ever open to the voice of prayer. 

Miss Whitmore’s name had mingled 
too often with her cousin’s in his ravings 
to admit that, though he had spoken of 
herself too, with a peculiar intonation, 
and a questioning of her reserve. 

But when, to her intense relief, she 
had seen Gerald past the crisis and re¬ 
stored to consciousness, she complained 
a little of fatigue, and expressed a desire 
to return home ; even though the physical 
strain on her system was well understood, 
of the greater mental strain only the 
Omniscient was cognisant. 

She was most anxious then to pass 
away from the sick room, before her 
presence there was fully recognised by 
the feeble patient. Still she did not 
quit her post whilst there was danger of 
a relapse, or until she had persuaded 
Mrs. Mann to admit a trained nurse 
“ as a relief to herself and Martha.” 

“You will not suffer Mr. Robinson to 
know that I have been assisting you to 
nurse him,” she said to the deferential 
housekeepe'r ere she left, accompanying 
her words with a refreshing douceur , 
“ I should be sorry, and so would the 
Squire, if your master, on his recovery, 
felt embarrassed by any obligation to 
us for so natural a service.” 

Yet it was the Squire himself who 
blurted out what she had hoped to keep 
secret. 

Twice a day during those three anxious 
weeks, during which Bertha Cardigan 
had done loyal duty at The Firs, the 
restless old gentleman had driven thither 
to meet the doctor and hear his report, 
bringing with him flowers and fruit as if 
to supply a hospital ward. Fie had 
some vague impression that Ethel’s con¬ 
duct, and his own unwise confidences 
lay at the root of the fine young fellow’s 
illness, and these daily offerings were 
the only available outlets for remorseful 
affection. Gerald Robinson had, with¬ 
out doubt, taken the place in his heart, 
which his own son’s reckless disobedi¬ 
ence and dissipation had left open for a 
stranger. 

And still, twice a day, in sunshine or 
shower, came the carriage from The 
Chase, bringing uncle or niece, and 
with them always a dainty basket con¬ 
taining the spoils of either hothouse or 
garden, or perhaps the lady herself 
drove him in the phaeton, but she could 
never be persuaded to alight, content¬ 
ing herself with the satisfactory report 
of the doctor or of Mrs. Mann. The 
Squire grew cross at what he called her 
“ perversity.” Mr. Barmby stroked his 
chin, and privately owned his sagacity 
at fault. 

Towards the end of August, when the 
reapers were at work in the fields, they 
found the emaciated shadow of Gerald’s 
former self seated amongst cushions in 
the dining-room. He had been placed 
near the window to inhale the fresh 
warm air, and catch a glimpse over the 


gates of any chance traffic along Chase 
Lane. 

As usual Miss Cardigan hung back, 
reluctant to enter, yet longing beyond 
measure for a nearer sight of the face 
more than ever inexpressibly dear to 
her; maidenly shame, pride, and a host 
of conflicting feelings being at war 
within her breast, and holding her back. 

Her uncle cut the Gordian knot un¬ 
ceremoniously. 

“ Nonsense, child ! ” insisted he, not 
in his lowest tones. “Why should you 
be bashful now, after nursing him night 
and day. He will desire to thank you 
for your care.” 

Secrecy was at an end. The gates 
were not more than six yards from the 
house. The invalid at the open window 
could not fail to hear. 

With a face in which red and white 
strove for the mastery, Bertha then threw 
the reins to Barnes, and carrying her 
basket of flowers, allowed herself to be 
led in to present them. 

But she could scarcely keep back 
tears, as she looked on Gerald’s wan 
and sunken cheeks, and held his frail, 
thin hand for a moment within her own ; 
the fever had left the stalwart man such 
a wreck. She would not listen to the 
thanks he essayed to speak, though his 
weak voice tried her sorely. 

“You must thank Dr. Barmby, not 
me,” was her low-voiced disclaimer. 
“ It was he who, knowing the exigence 
of your case, your need of careful watch¬ 
ing, and of attention to minute instruc¬ 
tions by whoever had charge of you, 
brought me hither in a hurry, for he 
said there was not a minute to lose. 
You must really thank him, and my 
uncle for sparing me. I was but a 
passive instrument in their hands. And 
I am quite content, since your recovery 
has justified the doctor’s arrangement. 
You certainly were in a very critical 
state when I was called in to supple¬ 
ment his skill with obedience to orders.” 

“ Certainly, Miss Cardigan, I will 
thank the doctor for his discernment. 

But-” and Gerald strove against 

overpowering languor, “where is there 
another young lady who would respond 
to such a call, or be equal to its grave 
responsibilities ? Even at the worst I 
had a faint perception of a gentler hand 
than Mrs. Mann’s upon my brow, a 
lighter footfall in the room, a dim vision 
of a gracious presence hovering near 
me.” 

A flush rose upon her cheek. “ Oh, 
Mr. Robinson ! I am not the only one 
willing to answer the call of duty,” she 
replied in tones not too firm. “ But we 
are exhausting you already. Come, 
uncle, we must not prolong our visit.” 

Indeed Gerald sank prostrate on his 
cushions as they retired, dreamy memo¬ 
ries of a gentle voice and touch, which 
he had been persuaded were the dis¬ 
ordered fancies of delirious hours, coming 
freshly back to him with grateful appre¬ 
ciation, now he was assured of their 
reality. 



Squire Dalrymple had, consciously or 
unconsciously opened the darkened win¬ 
dows, and let daylight into his soul. 
Mr. Barmby was questioned, and he 
opened them still wider, until Miss 
Cardigan stood transfigured in the ra¬ 
diance. 

Yet it was Miss Cardigan’s own hand 
drew close the darkening shutters once 
again. 

The good Squire was as pleased as a 
child with a new toy when, in the course 
of a few days, Gerald was seated in the 
landau, with Bertha on the low front 
seat, to take care of them both. 

She found the situation trying. After 
a morning or two she excused herself, on 
the plea that they were “ able to take care 
of each other. ” 

She was not willing that the pene¬ 
trating grey eyes of her cousin’s rejected 
adorer should read the hidden secrets of 
her soul in her countenance. 

Besides, she had received three or 
four bantering, not to say offensively 
sarcastic, letters from her Cousin Ethel 
during her attendance on their sick 
friend, and she was determined not to 
give a colourable excuse for sarcasm 
and insinuations, now that the conva¬ 
lescent was rapidly regaining health and 
strength. 

She might be doubly attentive to her 
uncle when he returned from these 
pleasant drives, petting him and praising 
him for his kind heart, but towards Mr. 
Robinson himself she was gradually 
assuming the air of reserve which had 
so perplexed him on his return home, 
and which her single-minded uncle could 
no more understand now than he. 

For himself he wondered if he had 
said anything in his delirium that could 
have driven her away so precipitately 
from the charge she had undertaken, 
anything to cause the relapse into cool 
reserve. And the enigma presented 
itself for solution more frequently than 
was at all pleasant. 

Something like another enigma had 
lain waiting for him among the letters 
Mr. Barmby had insisted on holding 
over until he was fairly in condition to 
be troubled with correspondence. 

It was a second epistle from Miss 
Whitmore, which had apparently arrived 
during the early days of his delirium. 
If the former was lengthy, that was 
brevity itself. 

“ Greystone Nook, 

“ July 21, 187-. 

“ My Preserver, 

“You have decided wisely. Should 
you ever marry, let it be worth, not 
wealth. Still ever, 

“Your grateful friend, 

“ Adela Whitmore.” 

“ Well,” thought Gerald, as he folded 
it up, “ the ways of women are peculiar. 
There was a genuine ring in Miss Whit¬ 
more’s proposal—yet—yet—that sensible 
letter would—pshaw ! the offer was real 
enough. This is mere tact.” 

(To be continued .) 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

A French Girl (Belgium).—You should write to a 
G >vcrness Agency in London. For instance you 
ought to write to M. the Pasteur Du Pontet de la 
Harpe, French Parsonage, Bayswater, being the 
President of the Home and Agency for Foreign 
Governesses, 3, Colville Houses, Talbot l<oad, 
London, W. He will give you all information, and 
if there be any demand for French governesses, he 
will advise you to come over to the Home. 

Marion. —There are at least five students’ libraries 
in London; and there are others in Liverpool, 
Leeds, Cambridge and Glasgow, where women 
may study. 'Women upwards of twenty-one years 
old may be admitted to that of the British Museum ; 
Dr. Williams’ library at 14, Gordon Square, W.C.; 
also the Popular Book Club, Acre Square, Park 
Road, Clapham, S.W.; the Lending Library of the 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, 22, Berners 
Street, Oxford Street; and of the Teachers’ Guild, 
74, Gower Street, W.C. 

M. E. S.—Basket-making and wicker birdcages are 
made to a very great extent in asylums for the 
blind. At basket-shops you might obtain addresses 
and, possibly, at one of these institutions you 
might obtain instruction from one of the “indigent 
blind,” or elsewhere, as j'ou may be directed at the 
basket-shop ; and apprentice yourself to the trade, 
as they may advise you. 

J. H. R.—We have a Concordance to the Bible, 
revised by us and published in our office. We know 
of no other description of “ Index.” 

Gymnastics. —There is an institution where the 
Swedish drill is taught. Address Mme. Bergman - 
Osterberg, Hampstead Physical Training College, 
1, Broadimrst Gardens, Finchley Road. 

G. S. M. and Q. Z.—Write to Miss Pryde, Gover¬ 
nesses’ Home, 152, Rue de la Pompe, Paris; you 
may safely take her advice. But do not venture to 
go abroad without previously securing a place 
under her roof. Do not take any step on the 
chance of finding what you require. There is a 
home for students at Berlin, Kleinbeeren Strasse, 
22, III. Write or consult in person, Miss Green, 
the London secretary,at 23, Warwick Road, Earl’s 
Court, S.W. Going abroad is a serious step to 
take without a chaperon. 

E. A. N.—We think you had better learn how to 
spell before you “go in for’’what you call the 
London “ martriculation,” and a “ liminted ” num¬ 
ber of questions. Women are admitted to all the 
privileges of the London University, and may take 
degrees in arts, science, law, medicine and music. 
For the Matriculation Exam, the fee is £2. They 
are held in January and June. You should have 
passed your sixteenth birthday. It is not essential 
that you should matriculate in London (at Bur¬ 
lington Gardens, W.), for the exams, are held in 
several provincial centres. 

Tulip had better consult Miss Green, 23, Warwick 
Road, Earl’s Court, S.W., or Miss Pryde, 152, Rue 
de la Pompe, Paris. They may be acquainted 
with schools where assistants may be required, or 
agencies where such situations are to be heard of. 

F. N. P. S.—You will obtain all the information you 
require in the Englishwoman’s Year-Book. Order 
the volume for this year at any librarian’s. 

Trixie. — We should recommend a higher grade 
Board or National School, as we have no knowledge 

. of any particular private school which may be in 
3 r our mind. 


COOKERY. 

Agnes. —1. To make potato soup, boil six large peeled 
potatoes, and at the same time put on a quart of 
milk to boil very slowly, with an onion and a stick 
of celery. AVhen the potatoes are sufficiently done, 
pour off the water, mash them well, and then add 
the milk (when boiling), strain, and add an ounce 
of butter, salt, and a cup of cream.—2. To clean 
your brass tray (if real brass) put one pennyworth 
of oxalic acid into a half-pint of water, bottle, and 
leave it for four hours, and then use as required. 
The tray should be washed over with the mixture 
and then rinsed with boiling water, and, when 
wiped dry, it should be rubbed with a leather. The 
secret of keeping brass clean and bright is the free 
use of boiling water. Remember that oxalic acid 
is a deadly poison. So procure only what is required 
for one washing, and do not keep it in the house. 

Mayfly. — To make Indian pickle, take four oz. 
each of mustard, mustard-seed, curry-powder, and 
salt; three oz. of ginger; two oz. turmeric ; half a 
teaspoonful of cayenne pepper ; half-pint of salad- 
oil, and one gallon of vinegar. Mix the above-named 
ingredients before adding the vinegar, and let it 
stand for a week, when it will be ready for use. 

Anxious One (Saundersfoot).—Apply for all infor¬ 
mation to Miss Calder, 49, Canning Street, Liver¬ 
pool. She is the lion. sec. of the National Union 
for the Technical Education of Women in Domestic 
Sciences. 

Marguerite, L. H. and W. S. B.—We recommend 
you to procure “ The Girls’ Own Cooker} r Book ’’for 
all the recipes you require ; there are plenty of 
small cheap books on cookery which might supple¬ 
ment our little manual. 

Dorothy. —To make the popular Jonney cake, of 
Canada and the States, beat up one egg, two table- 
spoonsful of brown sugar, one of butter, half a salt- 
spoonful of salt and one teaspoonful of soda in half a 
pint of sour milk, or buttermilk, one cup of flour, 
and two cups of Indian-meal (or more if required) 
to make a batter. Bake for about half an hour. 
If you have no more sour milk, mix a teaspoonful 
and a half of cream of tartar, dry, in the flour and 
use sweet milk instead. For corn-cakes, take one 
pint of corn-flour, one pint of ordinary flour, half a 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda, a little salt, quarter of a pound 
of loaf sugar (powdered) and one quart of milk. 
Mix the two flours together first, then add sugar 
and carbonate of soda (rub into the milk), cream of 
tartar and milk. Bake the mixture in small tins in 
a quick oven. 

Dolly. —To make an Indian pillait of fowl, 3^011 will 
require of rice half a pound, an onion, one ounce 
of sweet almonds, one dozen of raisins, a quarter of 
a pound of butter, a couple of cloves, a small stick 
of cinnamon, and a little salt and cayenne pepper. 
Place the fowl in a quart of boiling white stock, 
and boil it for fully twenty minutes. Place the 
almonds (blanched and shredded), the raisins 
(stoned and cut in halves) and the onion (skinned 
and shredded) to fry in the butter in a stew-pan. 
AVhen these are browned, strain them from the 
butter, and put them aside. Then heat the butter 
again, pick and wash the rice and fr3 r it in the 
butter until of a light brown. The butter should 
then be strained off, and the stock gradually added 
to the rice until quite tender ; and, lastly, stir in 
the seasoning. Make a space in the middle of the 
rice for the fowl, heap the rice over the bird, and 
stew all together for about three quarters of an 
hour, when it will be ready for serving. Place the 
fowl on a dish with the rice all round it and a little 
over it, and garnish with the onions, almonds and 
raisins that you have fried. AVe suppose this is the 
Indian way for dressing a fowl that 3 r ou mean. In 
any case it is a good recipe. 

Pastrycook. —Meat baked under pastry in a pie- 
dish, constitutes a pie. Fruit baked under (or 
inside) pastry, is a tart. But, in homely parlance, 
people often speak of an apple-pie, which is not a 
designation employed in society, in a more formal 
way. 

AVORK. 

R. Ricketts. —A square shawl cannot be commenced 
in the centre in knitting, unless it be made in strips 
sewn together. In crochet the work may be com¬ 
menced in the middle, as in making a Tam o’ 
Shanter cap. 

Roy. —AVe owe the invention of the knitting-machine 
to a man who, receiving no encouragement in 
England, took his invention to France, and is said 
to have died, a.d. 1610, of “ a broken heart.” He 
was a scholar—a graduate of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge—the Rev. AVilliam Lee. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth admired the first he produced, but was dis¬ 
appointed at finding that only a coarse worsted 
stocking was produced by it. Consequently, Mr. 
Lee constructed a finer one, and instead of eight 
needles to the inch it held twenty, and could thus 
produce silk stockings, of a finer quality. This im¬ 
proved machine was brought out a.d. 1598. To 
those who desire to make a little money while 
remaining at home, the investment of a few pounds 
in a stocking-knitting machine for making cotton 
or woollen socks for men and boys, might find the 
occupation a profitable one, especially in a small 
country town. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A. AV.—AVe advise you to write to Miss M. Ritchie, 
41, Jeffries Road, Clapham, S.AV., stating all par¬ 
ticulars, and obtain her advice 

Odin. —1. The origin of calling a first cousin a “ cousin- 
german ” maybe traced to theLatin term Gernianus , 
which means a brother. They are the children of 
brothers or sisters, and descend from the same 
grandfather and grandmother on one side. Amongst 
the Jews a cousin-german was called a brother or 
a sister. 2. The name “ cat’s-cradle,” indicating a 
child’s game with string, is a corruption of “ cratch- 
cradle,” from the French creche , a rack, or manger, 
a manger-cradle ; so called, because the infant Re¬ 
deemer was laid in one. The cattle can draw the 
provender out of this string-net through the meshes. 
The racks left in the fields for the cattle are still 
called “cratches”; and we call our as}'lums for 
infants and very young children by the French 
term creches. See Dr. Brewer’s Phrase ami Fable. 

“ Minnie Ha IIa.” —A young girl always looks best 
in white for evening dress. A colour might be 
worn as a trimming of ribbon. AVhite alpaca is 
pretty and economical. Pink would suit one who 
is pale. A dress altogether pink would be be¬ 
coming. Any engagement, so long as you are a 
minor, should only be conditional. You are with¬ 
out any experience; and what you would like now, 
you might dislike and disapprove when your judg¬ 
ment is formed. You write well. It would be 
dishonourable of any man to seek to bind 3’ou at 
3’our early age. 

Morris. —You give a religious motive for wishing to 
get rid of superfluous hair on the face. We prefer 
not to prescribe for such a case. Read all that 
“ Medicus ” says on the subject, or go to a doctor. 
You may injure yourself undirected by one duly 
qualified to prescribe. Much of your letter pleased 
us; but we object to the expression “falling in 
love ” with the Divine Redeemer. It is one suit¬ 
able only as applied to human romantic attachment 
between the sexes ; and, in reference to the reverent 
love of the soul for its God, is a misapplication. 
There is a lack of that profound respect which 
should be united with our adoring love. 

Edith A.—Certainly, ask your employer to be so 
good as to give you a written testimonial stating 
that 3'ou have been with her for seven years. Tell 
her you ask this to spare her trouble from appli¬ 
cations that would otherwise inevitably be sent to 
her. Of course your bread depends on her so 
doing ; and should she be so unjust as to demur 
about it, tell her so. It is )-our right. 

Fanny Kimberley. —AVe thank 3’ou for your nice 
letter. The cause of white spots in the nails is said 
to be traced to some accidental injury, such as a 
blow, and the white colour of the spot, from the 
separation of the nail from the membrane beneath 
it, to which it should be attached. The half-circle 
of white at the base of the nail, which is a natural, 
not accidental characteristic, is accounted for by 
the fact that the nail at the quick is “ newly- 
formed from the vascular substance, out of which it 
grows, and has not yet assumed its proper horny 
and transparent nature.” AVe quote from “One 
Thousand Answers.” 

Muriel. —AVe quite agree with you in strong dis¬ 
approbation of the odious practice of destroying 
singing birds for food. A terrible famine alone 
could excuse such a practice. Your experience of 
their practical use as destroyers of the grubs and 
vermin-blight on our fruit-bearing trees and shrubs 
is that of thousands who are the possessors of gar¬ 
dens, and of the very little amount of depredation 
made by the joyous and delightsome songsters. 
They are, as you say, easily tamed, and the robin 
and others will take an offering of food from your 
hand. Above all other “ crying shames ” in bird 
massacres is that of the tiny skylark, of which 
thousands daily supply the London game-shops. 
The slaughter, if permitted, will end in extermin¬ 
ation before long. 

“ A Bad Girl” (?) at least, is sorely troubled b3 r the 
frequent involuntary recurrence of profane thoughts, 
and she is no consenting party to the evil. See 
what St. Paul says of his own experience (Rom. 
vii. 15 to 25 inclusive). So long as you repel 
blasphemous and all other evil thoughts, and pray 
for deliverance from them ; 3'our case is represented 
bv the 17th verse, and you may take comfort. 
After prayer for deliverance, take up a book to turn 
your thoughts into a different channel. The vows 
made never again to think evil thoughts were such 
as you could not keep ; for the evil one puts them 
into your mind. You can only pray for help and 
grace ; and think of something else. What we said 
had not reference to vows of this description. 

Mini cura futuri and K. H.—AVe are very happy to 
correspond with the brothers of “ Our Girls,” and 
any of our readers. In the “ G. O. P.” for August 
4th, 1894, >' ou will find much information. Also 
write to Mr. Albert Fleming, St. Martin’s, Elter- 
water, North Ambleside, Westmoreland. Flax 
may be had, of course, from Belfast; but we cannot 
give trade addresses. Mr. Fleming could do that 
for 3'ou. 

Columb. —Alarch 3rd, 1873, was a Monday ; October 
20th, 1867, was a Sunday. 

Doubtful. —AVe are informed that the best method of 
obtaining a situation as a governess is by advertising 
or answering any advertisements that seem suitable. 
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An experiment has been made in the 
United States of making stockings and gloves 
from paper. It has proved the greatest suc¬ 
cess. The texture is given solidity and 
durability by being placed in a bath consisting 
of a mixture of tallow and potato starch, and 
when finished its appearance is said to closely 
resemble the articles made from wool and 
cotton. 

There are six hundred cards of admission 
issued for readers at the library of the British 
Museum, and of these two hundred and 
eighty are used by women. It has been 
ascertained that they are used much more 
regularly than those of the men, and also that 
few of the women are occupied with subjects 
supposed to be interesting to their sex. The¬ 
ology, political economy, and science chiefly 
claim their attention, and one of the women 
readers has been working at the history of 
philanthropy in England for several months. 
These figures show that the studious faculty 
of womankind will assert itself when given 
the opportunity. 

Queen Victoria’s household consists of 
nearly one thousand persons. Many of the 
posts" have no duties attached to them, such 
as those of the bargemaster and a waterman, 
who each draw ^400 a year for directing 
pageants on the Thames—now things of the 
past. Of the curious services rendered are 
those of the Queen’s ratcatcher, who is 
especially attached to Buckingham Palace at 
a salary of ^15 a year. Then there are four 
table-deckers, whose only duty is to lay the 
dinner-cloth and to see that the plates, dishes, 
and cutlery are in their proper places ; a wax- 
fitter, who sees that the candles are properly 
placed ; a first and second lamplighter, who 
receive/100 a year; and the Keeper of the 
Swans, who for ^30 a year looks after the 
stately birds upon the Royal waters. 

The oldest cathedral in England is probably 
that of Winchester. It is supposed to have 
been built by the newly-converted British King 
Lucas in a.d. 177, on the site of a great pagan 
temple. There are portions of the present 
building which date back to the century before 
the Conquest. 

Recent excavations in Greece are bringing 
to light a most interesting number of antiqui¬ 
ties. In Athens, near the Areopagus, a 
cluster of buildings has been discovered, whilst 
outside the boundaries of the city the ancient 
Treasury of Athens has been uncovered, show¬ 
ing a number of inscriptions, mostly official 
documents relating to Athenian matters. A 
large statue of Apollo in Naxian marble dug 
up at this spot, and bearing the signature of 
an Argive artist, is likely to alter the prevalent 
theories of early Greek art. Another “ Hymn 
to Apollo,” with music, has been found, and 
as many as forty inscriptions have been seen 
in one day. Nor is the discovery of these 
treasures of antiquity confined to Athens, 
“ the eye of Greece, mother of arts and 
eloquence,” for at Argor and Eretria large 
temples have been laid bare, as well as at 
classic Delos. 

In Japan there are a large number of women 
who provide amusement for wealthy members 
of their sex by telling stories, reciting, singing 
songs, or playing musical instruments. They 
make a comfortable livelihood by this occu¬ 
pation. 
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For a recent competition the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society offered twenty prizes; and 
although the scholarly successes of women are 
now becoming a commonplace, the fact that 
eighteen out of the twenty fell to women is 
worthy of being placed upon record. Twenty 
certiiicates were also awarded at the same 
examination, which was in geography, and 
of these nineteen were also carried "off by 
women. 

Mrs. J. W. Baird has been called the 
“ Queen of Chess.” She was born at Hareston, 
in Devonshire, in a house which has belonged 
to her family since the reign of Edward III., 
and was taught to play chess at a very early 
age, although it was only recently that she 
began to compose the chess problems which 
have made her name so well known to all 
players. Mrs. Baird also paints and writes, 
and takes exercise in that old-fashioned but 
delightful amusement—archery. She is a firm 
believer in the possibilities of woman, and takes 
the keenest interest in all matters appertaining 
to their real advancement; but she frowns upon 
the female prosecution of “ sport,” and has 
consistently refused to take part in any of 
those amusements which entail suffering upon 
animals. 

The new railway up the Jungfrau is to have 
seven stations, all except the first being bored 
in the solid rock. Each station will contain 
dining-rooms and small bedrooms, like those 
of a state-room on board a steamer, to enable 
passengers to pass the night, should they so 
desire, at various altitudes. From each station 
exits are arranged leading to pathways by 
which those who wish may continue the ascent 
of the mountain on foot. The lift by which 
the summit is reached rises to a height of 
216 feet, and there will be a spiral staircase 
for those who care to use it. The railway is 
one of the most marvellous engineering under¬ 
takings of the century. 

“ Keep clear of personalities in general con¬ 
versation. Talk of things, subjects, thoughts. 
The smallest minds occupy themselves with 
personalities.” 

The system in vogue in France whereby 
the Government retain the monopoly of the 
sale of tobacco is worthy of imitation in 
England. The right to sell is granted to 
people who have served the State in some 
way or other, and is found especially useful as 
a method for providing for the widows and 
daughters of retired public servants. If a 
single woman or a widow acting in this capacity 
desires to marry or. re-many, an authorisation 
from the prefect of the department or town 
must be first obtained. On receiving the 
application a commission is nominated, which 
makes an inquiry as to the expediency of the 
prospective bride continuing to keep her 
tobacco-shop. As a rule matrimony is a dis¬ 
ability, but if the husband has any special 
claims, or is in a position to assure the per¬ 
manence of the household, permission is 
granted for its retention. By this system 
a sure means of livelihood is provided for 
helpless women, and some similar plan 
might be seriously considered for adoption in 
England. 

“ Let humour bedew duty. Let gaiety take 
charge of dulness. So employ these qualities 
that they shall be to life what carbonic acid is 
to liquid, making it foam and sparkle.” 


One of the most famous yacht designers in 
the world, Mr. John B. Herreshoff, an 
American, is blind, and has been so afflicted 
since he was sixteen years old. He goes to 
his works every morning at nine o’clock, and 
without one moment’s hesitation walks straight 
to his desk, takes out a bunch of keys, selects 
the right one, and opens the desk. Its pigeon¬ 
holes are filled with papers and designs, yet 
he picks out any particular document that he 
may want, entirely by memory and his sense 
of touch, which has been developed in a most 
extraordinary degree. He works out great 
problems in mathematics in his head, and 
evolves wonderful devices in mechanics with¬ 
out the aid of a secretary, or pen or paper. 
A small model of the yacht, showing the plan 
upon which it is to be constructed is made, 
and the blind man, sometimes sitting before 
it for days, runs his hands lightly over its 
lines, thus getting a perfect picture of the 
shape of the boat in his head. Many changes 
suggest themselves to him, and he works 
them out with mathematical precision to test 
their correctness. A few inches more of 
depth at a certain point may mean the added 
power of several hundred square feet of canvas, 
or the alteration of an angle may increase the 
speed of the craft without injuring its heavy- 
weather capacities, and all this Mr. Plerreshoff 
plans with the greatest certainty. His is one 
of the most noticeable cases of indomitable 
will overcoming physical restrictions. 

“ Choose well, and you will find life very 
good, and very well worth living.” 

“ Pie of all others fittest is to write 
That intermingleth profit with delight.” 

Horace. 

It was said of old that men are divided 
into three orders. The first, those who see by 
themselves and find out what is good in every 
subject. These are the most excellent and 
able men. The second, those who see not by 
themselves, who need teaching, and submit 
to that which is good when others have found 
it. This is the second degree of ability and 
wisdom. The third, those who can neither 
see by themselves nor will submit to others. 
These are called unprofitable to all. 

Turkish Catechism. 

Q. How dost thou expect to find favour of 
the Almighty or reward His goodness ? 

A. By promoting his religion and a charit¬ 
able pity of my fellow-creatures. 

Q. How will you extend the charity enjoined 
you ? 

A. By erecting public inns for entertaining 
poor benighted pilgrims, by giving freely to 
the poor as much as I can spare, redeeming 
slaves and looking upon the beasts which serve 
our uses with a mild compassion. 

Q. How are you to pity beasts or birds 
which serve you ? 

A. When an ox, ass, horse, dog, mule or 
camel has for many years been truly service¬ 
able, I must let him graze in peace about my 
grounds and live the rest of his disabled life 
entirely free from toil or drudgery as a reward 
for all his former labours. 

Q. What else are you required to do to 
such poor animals ? 

A. I am obliged to load my camels and all 
other beasts of burden favourably and with 
pity; buy the birds that pine in cages for 
their absent mates, and let them fly away to 
seek lost liberty. 
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NOTES FROM OUR VILLAGE GREEN. 


By BARBARA MARSH. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ Pie that does good to another man, does also good to himself; 
not only in the consequence, but in the very act of doing it; for the 
consciousness of well-doing is an ample reward.”— Seneca. 


There was no doubt that children abounded in our village, as plenti¬ 
fully as blackberries, children of all ages and sizes. If you could have 
seen them trooping merrily home from school, you would have won¬ 
dered how a place, apparently so small, could contain them all. 

Of course some of them came from outlying farms and insignificant 
dependent hamlets, the village school, which, thank heaven, was still 
national, being the central point. Still, the question would arise, 
“ Where do they all come from ? ” This is but a comparatively small 
parish among hundreds of largely-populated, agricultural parishes, and 
yet the rising generation swarms like the bees in a hive. What 
influence for good or evil will they be likely to bear upon each other’s 
destinies in the future ? The older generation will die out, these, in all 
probability, will take its place, for it is not a population given to 
roaming. A few, according to circumstances, must seek their liveli¬ 
hood in distant spots, but for the most part, as their parents grew and 
lived, rooted to their native soil, so will these, perpetuating their 
family names after the manner most people acquainted with agricultural 
districts must have noticed. We have Locks, and Fields, and Warners 
innumerable, most of them claiming, a few disclaiming, relationship 
with each other. Pressure from without, or from those having the 
spiritual rule over them, may ere long make some difference in this 
respect, for the question “ How are they housed ? ” has arisen, and is 
one of vital importance with the rector and his wife. The answer is 
unsatisfactory and implies an evil, the remedy not easy of application, 
seeing what changes it would involve. 

“There is scarcely a family,” said Mrs. Lang to me, “where you 
will not find four or five children, in many instances more ; and look at 
the accommodation in their homes. Very few of the cottages contain 
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three bed-rooms, for the most part there are only 
two ; see what that means, and how inevitably 
the overcrowding, before some of the children 
go out into the world, must lead to demoralisa¬ 
tion. Father, mother, boys and girls, packed 
together in their small close rooms, and though 
they do the best they can, how are they to help 
it or escape the contagion of evil that this 
unfortunate state of things tends to create ? 
Look at a few of the cases you and I could 
cite ; there are the Locks of Brambleside, 
you know those cottages —picturesque, ideally 
picturesque, and very old. Each consists of 
four rooms, two of which, only, are sleeping- 
rooms, leading one into the other and open to 
the staircase. You can just about stand 
upright in them, and that is all. I think four 
generations have been born and reared in 
one of them. At the present time there are 
eight children besides father and mother. The 
eldest is a girl of sixteen, who cannot leave 
home on account of her mother’s ill-health. 
Well, Tom Lock with a younger brother 
always sleeps in the kitchen ; two little ones 
are with the parents in one upstairs room, Carry 
and three others occupy the second. It is 
positively shocking to my mind, and very un¬ 
healthy, for the ventilation is of course as im¬ 
perfect as it can be ; the labouring population 
as a rule having a horror of open windows, 
especially at night. Until we came here there 
was no notice taken about the facts I am 
speaking of, and no stir towards amelioration 
likely.” 

“ This is all quite true,” responded I, “ the 
case of the Locks’ cottage is about the worst, I 
believe, but I know that in the village itself, 
lodgers are taken in where they should 
not be.” 

“I hope we shall remedy that also before 
long,” answered the rector’s wife, “ and be 
on the high road to certain reformation ahd 
improvement in these matters, for the rector 
has spoken about those two cottages to the 
landlord over and over again, and he has 
promised to make alterations ” 

“ They belong to Marshall of the White 
Hart, do they not ? ” 

“ Yes, and he has bought up several others, 
he is always on the watch to acquire small lots 
of property like these, and snaps them up on 
the first chance. We tell him, as he may be 
called one of the new proprietors, but belongs 
to the old village aristocracy, he should be the 
one to set the example of building improved 
cottage dwellings, giving increased accommo¬ 
dation, and making good sanitation a special 
feature. There would be more outlay, but it 
would pay in the end, I feel sure. Some of 
the other owners I have spoken to on the 
subject agree cordially with these ideas, but 
grumble at the expenditure and say the 
cottages are not worth it; some of them are 
not, I dare say, but on the other hand, a great 
many are capable of the suggested improve¬ 
ments.” 

“ I think there are very few of the occupiers 
who would not be willing to pay a little more 
rent for the sake of the advantages they would 
derive from such improvements,” I said, and 
Mrs. Lang agreed; “ for,” said she, “ they 
would save in the long run, there would be 
fewer doctors’ expenses.” 

“And yet, what a healthy race they look ! 


Their appearance does not suggest any unsani¬ 
tary conditions of living; what a number of 
old people we can point to in the village and 
neighbourhood, and how the ages engraved 
upon the tombstones give the lie to our asser¬ 
tions in respect of the same,” said I. 

“That is true enough,” she assented, “but 
the locality is a healthy one, conducive to 
longevity, and the people live so much out of 
doors; but if an epidemic came into our 
midst, you would see what havoc there would 
be, especially among the children.” 

“ Heaven forbid ! ” I exclaimed, and then 
inquired if, during her crusade against 
unhealthy dwellings, she had not attacked 
old Doctor Minnards on the subject. 

“ That I have, and very effectually, for he 
has actually threatened to report the sanitary 
inspector, who is quite a stranger to these parts. 
The working of this idea has indeed operated 
on Mr. Damon, who is the largest proprietor 
about here. He told the rector last week, 
that he contemplates enlarging some of his 
cottages very shortly.” 

“ I am delighted to hear it! ” I exclaimed. 
“ The want of sufficient accommodation for 
the agricultural population has long been a 
subject of regret with us. People with large 
families can hardly be turned out of their 
homes because they are too small to contain 
them, for they have no choice of other habi¬ 
tations, neither can they be circumscribed as 
to the number of little ones they shall rear, so 
what you tell me is a good hearing. The 
widow Morris living on the liill-side is 
another of those who has too narrow space for 
her needs. I hear she has undertaken the 
charge of her sister’s children who have been 
left orphans. It is very good of her, for she 
and her son will have to pinch a bit to make 
ends meet, with such an increased burden.” 

“The poor are always ready to help each 
other,” remarked Mrs. Lang, “ that is an old 
acknowledged truth, and Widow Morris has 
always been one of the readiest to assist her 
neighbours. She acts upon the apostle’s 
injunction, ‘Let him labour, working with his 
hands the thing which is good, that he may 
have to give to him that needeth.’ ” 

“ Yes, she and Mrs. Joliff vie with each 
other in that respect, and I have a great 
esteem for them both ; indeed,” I added, “in 
my opinion, there are many of us in higher 
stations who might profitably imitate the 
example they give. There is no ostentation 
about their charity, and as it proceeds in most 
instances from real acts of self-denial, it is 
charity indeed.” 

“ I believe there has been a talk of repairs 
to Widow Morris’s cottage, such as raising 
the roof, and putting a bigger window into 
the back bedroom, which would greatly 
increase both light and air. Really,” said 
Mrs. Lang cheerfully, “with all these contem¬ 
plated improvements, our village will soon be 
a model in pattern both as to dwellings and 
people. The young folks are much improved 
already; there is just that spirit of enthusiasm, 
with regard to the work they undertake, 
growing in their midst which is so helpful, such 
a promising sign for the future. I consider 
that nearly everything depends on our young 
folks, both lads and lasses. They are beginning 
to learn that—‘ Sloth makes all things difficult, 



but Industry all easy; and he that riseth late 
must trot all day, and shall scarce overtake his 
business at night; while laziness travels so 
slowly, that poverty soon overtakes him.’ ” 

“ And also to apply what they learn,” I 
added, “and point a moral from the lessons 
taught by observation of each other’s manner 
of life. For instance, the whole village holds 
up a shaking finger against that family you 
are so troubled about.” 

“Ah, the Markses,” sighed Mrs. Lang. 
“ Yes, there is only one decent member among 
them, and that is Will; he tries to keep their 
heads above water, but both father and mother 
are so utterly worthless that the task is hope¬ 
less. One cannot wonder at the children 
being so idle and intractable.” 

“ Is not Will Mrs. Marks’s stepson ? ” 

“Yes, his own mother was a very decent 
body indeed, and his father, who is now such 
a doubtful character, comes of a very respect¬ 
able stock, I am told, but drink has been his 
bane, and the downfall of the family has been 
hastened by that imprudent second marriage 
of his. I have tried a good many plans to 
redeem and rescue the children from the bad 
home influence, and Will too has done all lie 
could. He is our gardener, you know, and a 
very intelligent, clever workman. Jane, the 
eldest of the second family, has had several 
opportunities of getting into good service. I 
have tried her myself to my own discomfort, 
but she always runs away home; work she 
will not. Farmer Danby has tried some of 
the boys, but he says they are incorrigible 
rascals. If it were not that we feel we ought 
still to persevere in endeavours to reclaim them, 
the rector would tiy and get them turned out. 
Their cottage is little better than a disreputable 
hovel, and their example a disgrace.” 

“ I really do not think their example will do 
aught but point a moral,” said I, “but for 
Will’s sake it would be a good thing to get rid 
of them. Is it not the case that he aspires to 
Susie ? ” 

“I fear so,” answered the rector’s wife, 
“but I don’t think her father will allow it, for 
although no exception can be taken to the 
young fellow himself, his family is all that is 
undesirable to be connected with. It is very 
unfortunate, for I believe they are mutually 
attached, and Susie would make Will a 
splendid wife ; he would then have a good 
chance of raising up a righteous branch of the 
Marks family, but as they are situated, both 
have a heavy charge, and neither is likely to 
shirk the duties incumbent on them to gratify 
their own desires. If Reid ever looks upon the 
marriage with favour, they will have to wait, 
and wait till their best years are past, and that 
is so sad.” 

“I feel sure Susie will do what is right,” 
said I, “ and derive content and happiness in 
the doing of it.” 

“Yes,” assented my friend, “and God’s 
blessing will follow.” 

As I walked home through the village that 
day, its peaceful quietness struck me as much 
as ever, and yet I knew how busy was the life 
that really went on in it, how earnest the work 
of most, and how beautiful the pattern of 
God’s mpsaic in this tiny corner. 

[the end.] 
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A WILFUL WARD. 
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being made ready, and Mrs. Ellicott, 
Geraldine, Kathleen and Aylmer were 
all helping by well-timed gifts, to make 
it comfortable and pretty for the young 
couple. 

Mountain liked his son-in-law-elect, 
but growled as usual, and declared that 
all girls were idiots who left a good 
service to marry, as they would never 
again be as well off. Mrs. Mountain 
was a much enduring woman, but she 
retorted for once. 

“ You’ve told the truth, George,” she 
said. “ I know a girl who left a good 
service thirty years ago, to marry a man 
who has grumbled at her more in a week 
than her mistresses did in all the years 
she served them.” 

Mountain was too much astonished to 
reply, so went off to the stables, leaving 
his wife triumphant. 

Kathleen’s twenty-first birthday soon 
came, and tenants were regaled and 
school children feasted most liberally. 
She wished to have no gatherings at her 
own home, but at length agreed to a 
dinner-party for older friends and an 
evening one for younger neighbours. 

Hetty Stapleton was at neither. Her 
brother and his wife were guests, knowing 
nothing of what had passed between 
Kathleen and Hetty. 

Kathleen had repented of her hasty 
words, and had learned to doubt the 
correctness of her conclusions regarding 
the acquaintance between Hetty and John 
Torrance. She told him nothing of the 
scene, but wrote to Hetty, and owned her 
fault in giving way to temper and using 
insulting words on the slenderest foun¬ 
dation. She begged her “ to forget and 
forgive, and to be still the friend of her 
ever affectionate, Kathleen Mountford.” 

Hetty wrote kindly in reply, and 
assured Kathleen of her forgiveness. 
“ As to forgetting,” she added, “ I can¬ 
not promise what I know to be impossible, 
and you must feel this also. I was very 
angry at first, and felt inclined to state 
the exact truth in your presence and 
that of John Torrance. For your sake I 
have been silent and shall continue so. 
I cannot, however, accept your invitation, 
dear, for though I would gladly come at 
the call of Kathleen Mountford, I could 
never be a guest under the roof which 
owns John Torrance as its master, or 
consent to sit at the same table with 
him. Nevertheless, if you ever want any 
service that I can render, send for me, 
and you shall find a true friend in Hetty 
Stapleton.” 

To Aylmer alone had Hetty told the 
story of that stormy interview with Kath¬ 
leen, and there was no fear of its be¬ 
coming public property. Remembering, 
however, how Hetty had foretold the 
result of Ralph’s influence on his father’s 
behalf, Aylmer was still more inclined 
to join in her fears for Kathleen’s future 
as the wife of John Torrance. After 
this confidence, he was most anxious 
that his ward’s property should be 
settled upon her. In those days there 


was no protection for a wife if a husband 
squandered every penny of her property, 
and, without a settlement, Kathleen’s 
would be wholly in the hands of John 
Torrance. 

“ Iiollingsby Hall, the land, in fact 
all real property and half the personalty 
may be settled on Kitty, with my full 
consent,” said the ex-captain. “ It will 
be safer for both of us. The money is 
more than I expected. It was reported 
she would have fifty thousand, and I 
find it is over sixty. I do not wish to 
redeem Monk’s How. My memories of 
the life there are none of the pleasantest, 
I mean since Adela died, and somehow, 
I would rather live my second married 
life elsewhere. I should seem to see 
my first wife all over the place, and very 
likely call Kitty by the wrong name.” 

Aylmer agreed to the wisdom of 
Torrance’s decision, and was moved in 
his favour by this really generous pro¬ 
position. He had hardly expected so 
great a concession. 

When the terms were repeated to 
Kathleen, she rejected them point blank. 
Impetuous, ready to go to extremes in 
self-devotion, she flung prudence and 
common-sense to the winds. She would 
take no advice, listen to no warning. 
Even John Torrance’s avowal that the 
proposed settlement would be right and 
proper, failed to move her. 

“ There shall be no half confidences,” 
she said. “When I promised to be 
John’s wife and Ralph’s mother, I 
trusted John with the best I had to 
give. Do you think that I value money 
or lands as I do my own hope of hap¬ 
piness ? If John is fit to take care of 
me and make me happy, he is fit for the 
lesser charge of managing and turning 
to good account for our mutual benefit, 
whatever property I have the power to 
place in his hands.” 

Kathleen’s face fairly shone with en¬ 
thusiasm, and never had she looked 
more beautiful than when insisting upon 
what she regarded as an act of unselfish 
trustfulness, though others deemed it 
rashness and folly. 

“ Is there nothing that she is unable 
to alienate?” asked Mrs. Ellicott, in 
deep distress. 

“ Just one little property, which came 
to her from an aunt of her father’s. It 
is worth about three hundred and fifty a 
year, and is tied upon her as fast as the 
law can secure it,” replied the disgusted 
solicitor. “ I must congratulate you, 
madam, and Mr. Matheson too,” he 
added, “ that you no longer hold the 
place of guardians to such a wilful ward. 
You cannot protect her now against her 
own self-will. We can only hope she 
will have no cause to regret the having set 
at nought the counsel of all her friends, 
including that of her intended husband. 
What would her father have said ? He 
who was so proud of the Mountfords’ 
care of the old lands, so Jong held by 
them.” 

“My luck is beyond belief,” thought 



CHAPTER XIX. 

HE news of Kath¬ 
leen’s engage¬ 
ment spread 
quickly, and 
calls and con¬ 
gratulatory let- 
, ters were many. 
How could it be 
otherwise ? The 
customs of so¬ 
ciety demanded 
this much. Well 
for the parties 
concerned that 
they did not hear 
all that was said 
on the subject. Kathleen’s friends pitied 
both her and her guardians; the girl, 
because of the future before her, the 
latter for having allowed John Torrance 
to outwit them. 

Ralph was wild with joy. His heart 
had been sore after that afternoon when 
he displeased Kathleen so much, but 
now he was forgiven and his happiness 
complete. 

The head gardener at Hollingsby had 
grown grey in his present service ; but 
he promptly remarked, “ When Captain 
Torrance is master here, he’ll want a 
fresh gardener.” Mountain was on the 
point of saying the same thing as to his 
position, but with his usual contradiction, 
he turned fiercely on his fellow-servant. 

“I shall stick to my horses and my 
young mistress,” said he. “ It’s a poor 
sort of a servant that would leave her, 
because she means to please herself. I 
reckon Miss Mountford didn’t engage 
you to pick her a husband, or me 
either.” 

“I was here before she was born,” 
was the answer. 

“Then more shame for you to talk 
of leaving at the first contrary wind. 
You’ve had smooth times and good 
pay.” 

“ I’ve earned my wages,” said 
Griffiths in high dudgeon. 

“Who said you hadn’t? You’ve no 
call to take offence.” 

But Griffiths departed, whilst Moun¬ 
tain growled out, that some folks’ 
tempers were short, like themselves, the 
gardener being little of stature. More¬ 
over, he would like to know what 
Griffiths made by perkisites, for pre¬ 
cious little out of what he grew could be 
used at the Hall. 

“ We shall lose Mrs. Ellicott and Miss 
Geraldine,” moaned Mrs. Mountain. 
“They’ll not stay when Captain Tack 
comes.” 

“How do you know? Hold your 
tongue and let your betters manage their 
own business. Look after your own 
girl, if you want something to do.” 

Patty Mountain, probably infected by 
Miss Mountford’s example, had con¬ 
sented to become the wife of William 
Burns as soon as her mistress’s wedding 
had taken place. Their cottage was 
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John Torrance. “ Poor Kathleen ! I 
wish I were a better man for her sake, 
and, ’pon my word, I wish the property 
could be settled. It is an awful tempta¬ 
tion ; and, when one has seen the last 
shilling of two fortunes vanish, one 
would like to keep hold of the third. 
Very few men get so many chances as 
I have had.” 

On a sunny April day Kathleen was 
married at the village church, where she 
had worshipped all her life. There had 
been talk of a wedding at a fashionable 
church in London, but this she would 
not hear of. 

“ Miss Pritchard shall make my wed¬ 
ding-gown. If Mellingham mercers 
have not as large a stock, they can get 
patterns and pieces, lace and lingerie 
without limit. I shall have all my 
outfit as pretty as 1 can desire, and 
at half the cost of London and Paris 
productions. I have no wish to waste 
money, because there is plenty,” was 
Kathleen’s wise decision. 

She had settled, too, that Mrs. Ellicott 
should give her away. She could not 
stab the faithful heart that had been all 
her own, by asking Aylmer to do this. 

“You will follow the example of our 
own royal lady, in bestowing me upon a 
husband,” she said. “So aunty, you 
must act the father, mother, and guardian 
all in one.” 

Mrs. Ellicott demurred at first, but 
Kathleen gaily declared that the choice 
lay between her and Mountain. 

“ 1 shall ask my faithful servitor if 
you refuse, aunty,” she said, so Mrs. 
Ellicott was fain to consent. 

Amid outward sunshine Kathleen was 
married to John Torrance, and departed 
on a wedding-tour which was to last 
over a couple of months. But there 
were clouds gathering overhead, and, 
whilst loving wishes and prayers for 
their happiness went with the newly- 
married pair, forebodings could not be. 
wholly banished. 

Much had to be done during the 
weeks that followed. John Torrance 
had given up Monk’s How and taken 
his last leave of the place as a home. 
It had not passed into strange hands, 
for Aylmer Matheson had purchased the 
house, grounds, and a portion of the 
land. 

The house was undergoing much 
needed repairs and decoration, and the 
grounds which were of very moderate 
extent, were being restored to order and 
beauty, ready for Mrs. Ellicott and Geral¬ 
dine to occupy. 

In the fulness of her heart, Kathleen 
had talked of keeping her aunt and Ger 
with her at the Hall, but neither they 
nor any one else concerned would have 
entertained the proposal for a moment. 

Monk’s How would suit Mrs. Ellicott’s 
requirements. It was a pretty place 
and would make a charming home for 
such tenants, and Kathleen was de¬ 
lighted to have them near her. John 
Torrance was gratified from a selfish 
point of view. “At first,” thought he, 
“ I must devote myself to Kitty. Later 
on she cannot expect me to be tied to 
her apron strings, and when I run away 
now and then, their being close by will 
prevent her being able to plead loneliness. 


I hope she will be as reasonable as 
Adela was. Kitty can blaze up into a 
passion, but her fits of self-will have all 
been to my advantage. Remembering 
this, I will give her a long tether, but in 
a question of mastery, she will find me 
very unlike Matheson. He is almost 
too good for this world, and quite too 
yielding, but thanks to Kathleen’s wil¬ 
fulness, he can never meddle again. I 
am glad he has bought Monk’s How. 
He is fond of Ralph too. Perhaps he 
will leave it to the boy. He is so stead¬ 
fast, that I doubt if, having lost Kath¬ 
leen, he will ever marry, though Miss 
Ellicott would be a model wife for 
him.” 

It was well Kathleen could not read 
what was passing in her bridegroom’s 
mind as the train carried them away. 
But he whispered sweet words in her 
ears, wondered how she could have 
loved him so well, and then began 
telling of fair scenes they would visit, 
and picturing a happy home-coming 
when they began to long for rest. Kath¬ 
leen, listening to such words, forgot 
everything save that she loved and was 
beloved by John Torrance. All she had 
given seemed as nothing to her generous 
nature. She wished she had more to 
give. 

Ralph had caused some trouble. 
Indulgence had made him exacting, and 
fancying that he would not be parted 
from Kathleen again, he gave way to’ 
alternate fits of weeping and passion. 
It needed his father’s firmness and 
Kathleen’s persuasions to subdue the 
boy, and after their departure he refused 
to be comforted. 

Mrs. Ellicott and Geraldine were to 
take up their abode at Monk’s How, 
just before the return of the newly- 
married pair. Ralph was to remain at 
the Hall with them, but Aylmer found it 
necessary to relieve them of their charge, 
and in his hands the boy was more 
manageable. 

Kathleen and her husband returned to 
the Hall before the appointed date, but 
not to remain there. 

Mr. Torrance—the “Captain” had 
been sunk by request—suggested that 
the rest of the season should be spent in 
town. He wished his beautiful wife to 
have some enjoyment before settling 
down at Iiollingsby. 

“It is your due, Kitty,” he said. “ I 
owe you everything, and it would be a 
shame to bury you in the country now 
you have a husband to act as guide and 
protector. We can take a furnished 
house, of which I heard to-day, for five 
weeks or so, and after that have a rest 
in the country. We have neither of us 
had much in the way of decent society 
for a long time past.” 

Kathleen would have preferred going 
home, but she was overruled, not by 
any assumption of mastery on her 
husband’s part, but by flattering words 
and tender suggestions which, loving 
him devotedly as she did, she was un¬ 
able to withstand. 

So the house was taken and Ralph 
was again left behind, but with the 
promise that he should spend part of 
the time in London with his parents. 

Kathleen found that her wardrobe 


must be enlarged. She had not cared 
for a costly trousseau, preferring to pur¬ 
chase extra dresses as occasion required, 
and she was not anxious to spend a 
large sum on such as would be compara¬ 
tively useless to her in the country. 

“ Besides, John, I hate extravagance, 
though I think you have always seen me 
fairly well dressed,” she said. 

“You are always charmingly dressed, 
Kitty, for the country, but one may be 
pardoned for wishing that one’s wife 
should be seen to the best advantage 
during a few weeks in town, at the close 
of the honeymoon. If you were less 
beautiful, my darling, it would be differ¬ 
ent. We will only be extravagant for 
this once,” and he closed her lips with 
a kiss. 

It was hardly likely that Kathleen 
could fail to get some enjoyment out of 
her visit to town, especially as she found 
herself an object of interest on account 
of the circumstances attending her 
marriage. Rumour had been busy with 
her name, and had surrounded her with 
a halo of romance. Her attachment to 
a penniless man, her determination to 
endow him absolutely with the whole of 
her fortune in spite of her guardians’ 
remonstrances—much that was true and 
much that was partly or wholly untrue— 
had gone to give society plenty to talk 
about. 

John Torrance’s past history was 
freely discussed, but in whispers not 
likely to reach the ears of those most 
concerned, though it proved of interest 
to many of his old associates. Amongst 
such the question was, how they could 
benefit by lack Torrance’s wonderful 
luck. 

The amount of Kathleen’s fortune was 
greatly exaggerated. 

Whilst in town, Kathleen won both 
regard and admiration by her beauty, 
charm of manner and dignity, combined 
with frankness. Her husband was proud 
of her success, and began to talk of their 
next season, saying, “We must have a 
longer time next year.” 

“ I thought this was to be our one 
extravagance before we settled at home,” 
said Kathleen. “ We could not afford to 
spend so much in a general way.” 

“The wedding and after journeyings 
will not come again. As a bride, your 
surroundings only suited your position.” 

“ I should have been contented with 
less, but you are pleased, and I can 
only be glad too.” 

Kathleen smiled at her husband, then 
said, “ When is Ralph to come ? We 
promised he should join us.” 

“ Do you really want him ? He will 
not enjoy himself with Sarah for a com¬ 
panion. You are so much engaged.” 

“ But we promised to have the child, 
John.” 

“ Have your own way, Kitty. But 
you need not be so particular. Children 
must be pacified by promises some¬ 
times. Ralph may not be quite pleased 
in the long run, but in the meanwhile 
he is quieted by the expectation of good 
things to come. Anticipation is often 
better than reality, Kitty, as I have 
proved to my sorrow many a time.” 

Kathleen withdrew the caressing hand, 
and looked grave and troubled. 
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“ Come now, sweetheart, you must 
not take such sober views of things. 
You cannot honestly say that it will be 
best for Ralph to come here,” said her 
husband. 

“ That is not the question. With me 
it is whether it can possibly be best to 
break my word. Oh, John, I do want 
to be a good mother to the boy! He 
loves me, and I love him. What would 
he think of such a beginning, were his 
first experience of my motherhood to be 
a broken promise ? Besides, as a child 
and a girl, I was accustomed to trust 
the word of my parents implicitly. I 
believe my father would have considered 
it a crime to break his word to one 
who had no power to enforce its fulfil¬ 
ment. My guardians were equally scru¬ 
pulous. Let us be true in all things to 
Ralph.” 

“ My darling, your appeal makes me 
feel quite criminal. I am afraid the 
memory of the absolutely perfect people 
you have had about you, will make you 
rue the having exchanged such guardians 
for good-for-nothing John Torrance. 
However, do as you like. Send for 
Ralph. If he is lonely and miserable 
here, the fault will not be mine.” 

“ It shall not be mine,” replied Kath¬ 
leen resolutely. “If I have to give up 
some of my remaining engagements, the 
boy shall have a happy time.” 

Mr. Torrance did not reply, but after 
an irrelevant remark or two, left Kath¬ 
leen with a “Good-bye till luncheon, 
Kitty.” But he did not turn his head 
towards her with the usual farewell look, 
generally supplemented by a kiss, and 
she felt sore at heart in consequence. 

Barely three months of married life 
were over, and Kathleen could not help 


feeling that she had cause for grave 
anxiety on her husband’s account. 
During their stay abroad, he had per¬ 
sisted in taking her into the casino at 
Monte Carlo. 

“ It is one of the sights of the world, 
Kitty,” he had said. “It can do you 
no harm, and I suppose you are hardly 
afraid of my being corrupted by it. You 
ought not to leave without seeing what 
the place is like.” 

Kathleen had been brought up to hate 
everything that savoured of gambling, 
but her husband insisted, and she ac¬ 
companied him in fear and trembling. 
The feeling was increased as she noticed 
a sort of eager expression on his face, 
and heard him say, “Try your luck, 
Kitty, with one gold piece,” offering 
her one as he spoke. 

She shrank back as if she had been 
stung, and said, “ Not for the world, 
John ! Take me away.” 

He laughed at her fears, and placing 
the coin, together with four others on the 
table, held her fast by his side until the 
result was declared. 

It was in his favour, and, sweeping 
up a handful of gold, he said, “I will 
present my winnings to you, dear. We 
will go now. I only wanted you to see 
for once, how easily money is lost or 
won.” 

Kathleen did not speak, but her face 
was white to the lips, and as her hus¬ 
band tendered the gold, she gave him 
an indignant look and passed out of the 
place. She felt ready to faint, yet when 
he again laughingly tendered the gold, 
she pushed his hand aside, and gasped 
out, “ I would not touch it for the world,” 
then broke down and wept. 

Mr. Torrance expressed his regret, 


and said he only meant to give her a 
novel experience, not to cause pain. 

Kathleen was at length coaxed into 
outward composure, but the painful im¬ 
pression remained. She could not forget 
the fierce pleasure on her husband’s face 
as he swept up the gold, and had since 
been haunted by a dread, which other 
circumstances had intensified during 
their stay in town. 

“ What if the old Mountford estates 
should be squandered through my un¬ 
limited trust in John,” she thought. 
“The ‘slip of a girl,’ as my father 
called me, was entrusted with all of 
which he was so proud. And I meant 
to hold them safely, yet have placed 
them in John’s power, though he owned 
he could not trust himself. Alas ! he 
spoke the truth.” 

Ralph came to London, expecting to 
be all in all with his new mother, and 
did not find sight-seeing, under the 
convoy of Sarah and a man-servant, 
altogether satisfactory. Kathleen did 
her best, and cheered him by saying, 
“ It will be different at Hollingsby.” 

She was glad the town-house must be 
vacated at the time first agreed on, as 
it was again let to new tenants. 

Mr. Torrance was not sorry to turn 
his back on town. Old associates had 
found him out, and, though they never 
entered the home that held Kathleen, 
they managed to lighten his purse of 
some of the gold poured into it by her 
too-generous hands. 

Such was the beginning of a married 
life, entered on despite the wise warn¬ 
ings of earthly friends, and without 
seeking the guidance of the best Friend 
of all. 

(To be continued.) 
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QUESTIONS. 

221. We now enter on the consideration of 
the poetical books of the Bible. Enumerate 
them, and state the place they occupy in the 
threefold division of the Jewish Scriptures. 


222. Where in the New Testament is the 
one quotation from the book of Job ? By 
what formula is it introduced ? 

223. By what title is the book of “ Psalms ” 
known in the Hebrew Bible ? Why called 
“the Psalms of David”? Into how many 
books are they divided ? 

224. Name some of the writers of the 
Psalms ; and give the number of Psalms that 
each, severally, is believed to have com¬ 
posed. 

225. Over how many years does the book 
extend ? 

226. Which are the principal Psalms having 
reference to the Messiah ? 

227. When were the two chief English 
translations of the Psalms made ? 

228. Which two Psalms are quoted both by 
our Lord, by St. Peter, and by St. Paul ? 

229. Where do we find the allusion in the 
New Testament, “ Anointed with the oil of 
gladness above His fellows ” ? To whom 
does it refer, and from what Psalm is it 
taken ? 

230. Give the Psalms from which two of the 
“last words ” of Christ were taken. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

JOYCE’S CONFESSION. 

“ Those wounds heal ill 
that men do give them¬ 
selves .”—Timon of A them. 


manners. 



“Tell me 
all about it, 
Joyce.” 

In our old childish 
days, w hen Joyce 
had been especially naughty, and the 
wayward fit had passed, she would 
confess her fault in the most artless 
fashion, “There, I have told you eveiy- 
thing, and I feel better now,” was 
generally her triumphant finale. Some¬ 
how to Joyce, confession seemed to wipe 
out the heinousness of her sins past and 
present. I used to marvel at her easy 
elastic conscience, the healthy pin-prick 
of other mortals fail to pierce through 
her softly padded consciousness. 
Nevertheless, Joyce had her moods of 
penitence, and at such moments she was 
at her best. 

When I pressed her gently for her 
confidence, she cried a good deal, but I 
could see that she wanted me to comfort 
her; and when I had coaxed her a little 
longer, she began in a hoarse voice to 
tell me everything. 

“ I did not mean to be wicked, Rufa,” 
she said over and over again, “and I 
know how wrong I have been, but it all 
began with such a little thing. You 
know how Louie used to talk to me 
about Walter. Oh,”—with an im¬ 
patient gesture as she saw my face, 
“ of course I must call him Walter, 
he has never been anything else to 
me, and I always called him so to 
Louie. She used to talk about him 
as we brushed our hair together, be¬ 
cause she said Bee always laughed at 
her, and I was so much nicer and more 
sympathetic, and she was quite grate¬ 
ful to me for the interest I took in 
him ; but all the time it was only fun 
to me, for a real love story seemed so 
amusing. 

“ I was very curious to see him, and 
when the Stanwells took Ivanhoe, of 
course, the opportunity came. I thought 
him very good-looking and gentlemanly, 
and told Louie so, and I liked his 
behaviour to his mother and sisters. 


ITe was not off-hand and jokey like 
Adolphus and Hubert, and he did not 
order them about as Charlie orders Ada 
and Bee, he has such nice gentle 
And here Joyce began sob¬ 
bing again, and then she 
coughed so that I got quite 
anxious about her. “ I 
never meant to do Louie 
any harm,” she went on 
after a time, “ but I could 
not help envying her a 
little. I thought Walter 
was too good for her, and 
I wondered why some girls 
are more fortunate than 
others. It seemed to me 
that Louie had everything 
—a beautiful home, brothers and sisters, 
and that you and I had so little. I used 
to get low about it, and one evening when 
they were all dressing for a ball at the 
Pavilion I could not help crying a little, 
because I was in mourning and could 
not go too. And Walter came in and 
found me with red eyes, and he was so 
kind and sorry for me. He pitied me a 
good deal for not going to the ball, and 
called me poor little Cinderella to Louie 
when she came down. She was in 
pink, and she looked so handsome, and 
Walter seemed to admire her so, and I 
felt such a dowdy little object beside 
her. 

“I think that began it; somehow, 
Walter took more notice of me the next 
time we met. I remember he called me 
Cinderella, and joked in a pleasant way 
about the fairy god-mother and the 
pumpkin-coach. He declared he had 
expected me to appear on the scene in 
brilliant costume. He was full of fun 
and so delightful that I liked him better 
than ever. 

“One evening we had tableaux and 
charades ; it was Ada’s birthday, and we 
had the Stanwells and a lot of people. 
I was to be Sleeping Beauty because of 
my long yellow hair. Louie was not in 
that tableau, she and Walter had just 
acted Lancelot and Elaine. Hubert 
■was to have been the prince, but he 
was shy at the last moment, and so 
Walter good-naturedly offered to take 
his place. 

“ I am not sure that Louie quite liked 
it, but there was no one else, and we all 
thought the scene would be so pretty. I 
was just arranging myself on my couch, 
and Bee was helping me, when I saw 
Walter look at me attentively. I could 
not help thinking as I closed my eyes 
that perhaps he was admiring me. Oh, 
how shocked you look, Rufa—as though 
one could help one’s thoughts.” 

“We can keep our thoughts in order, 
Joyce.” 

“Yes, I know, but don’t preach; I 
am far too unhappy, and I want to go 
on. Louie was rather cross that evening, 
and when we went to bed she told me 
that it was a pity I had made myself so 
conspicuous, laughing and talking so 


much with Walter, and that she thought 
he might as well drop that ridiculous 
name of Cinderella. 

“ I was rather excited that evening 
and answered her defiantly. Bee came 
in presently and found Louie crying, and 
she took her part, and that made things 
worse. 

“To punish Louie I really did flirt 
with Walter at the concert. At least, I 
made him talk to me—I did it just to 
spite her, because she had been so 
disagreeable to me—and then I found 
it so pleasant to talk to him that I went 
on. 

“ I did meet him once, and—and I let 
him say nice things to me, and I was 
glad when he seemed to care less for 
Louie, and I know—I know I have been 
very wrong,” bursting into fresh sobs, 
“ but you must not scold me, Rufa, for I 
am punished enough. It was only spite 

and vanity at first, but now-” Here 

I checked her. 

“ Do not finish your sentence, Joyce ; 
leave the words unspoken, I will never 
hear them. Things are wrong enough, 
and we have only to try and put them 
right if we can. My poor little Joyce ! 
it is your own fault that you are suffer¬ 
ing. No one can take the pain away 
—it must be borne.” And then as I 
looked at her poor flushed face and 
swollen eyes, I took it between my hands, 
and kissed it again and again with real 
tenderness. 

“ Never mind, darling, we can be 
helped to bear even the miserable re¬ 
sults of our own faults, if we really and 
truly repent of them. And I am sure, I 
am quite sure, that you do repent of 
your cruelty to poor Louie.” 

She hid her face on my shoulder. 

“Yes, yes. I wish now that I had 
never done it, but I wish it more for my 
own sake than hers.” 

I passed over this, I knew what Joyce 
was longing to tell me. The poor'child 
had played with edged tools and hurt 
herself. 

“ It was only spite and vanity at 
first,” that was what she had said. She 
had begun with envying Louie, and the 
sin of covetousness had begotten this 
mischief. 

“ It was not as though they were 
engaged,” she began again rather 
feebly; “it would have been worse 
then.” 

“No, Joyce, do not try to palliate 
your fault. They were on the eve of an 
engagement, for Cousin Sophy told me 
that he had spoken to Cousin Gregory, 
and he is bound to ask her to marry 
him.” 

“But she may refuse him,” was her 
whispered answer. 

“ Yes, she may refuse him, and then 
it will have been you who have spoiled 
her life. Oh, Joyce ! you cannot be so 
terribly selfish as to wish this. Do you 
think affection robbed from another girl 
would bring you any happiness. I know 
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what your words imply. You think 
Mr. Stanwell has transferred his affec¬ 
tions from Louie to you, and in your 
wicked selfishness you are hoping' that 
this is the fact; but, from all I hear of 
him, it is likely to be a mere passing 
fancy.” 

“How do you know? Why do you 
dare say so ? ” she demanded angrily. 

“I am judging from what people 
have told me about him. Our dear 
Miss Jackson knew the family. You 
remember they were distant connections. 
He is very honest and straightforward, 
and he admires Louie’s character. He 
knows how good she is to her parents 
and sisters. He respects her tho¬ 
roughly.” 

“And you think he cannot respect 
me ? ” with a quivering voice. 

“How can he respect you, Joyce? 
when he knows how you have courted 
his admiration. He may think you, I 
daresay he does think you, very pretty 
and winning, and, for a moment, his 
fancy has led him away.” 

“ And it was fancy made him give me 
this, I suppose?” flinging in my lap a 
little brooch, of most fantastic shape. 
It was a small gold shoe, set with tiny 
diamonds. 

“It is Cinderella’s slipper. He gave 
it me on the parade that day, but I did 
not know what it was until I got home. 
I have not dared to wear it, or to show 
it to anyone, and I have never thanked 
him for it.” 

I looked at the glittering toy for some 
time in silence. 1 think I was praying 
how I was to act. “ When you are in 
doubt, pray,” a dear old clergyman once 
said in bis sermon, and I never forgot 
the solemn voice in which he said it. 
“Dear people,” he went on, “we can 
never pray too much.” 

So I put up a swift, earnest prayer 
that I might be helped to put this wrong 
right, and the next moment I was sure 
of one thing, that the brooch must be 
returned. Joyce cried a good deal 
when I told her so, but she was ill and 
humbled, and very unhappy. And, pre¬ 
sently, she consented to leave it in my 
hands. 

I could not say any more then, for the 
dressing-bell rang, and I was obliged 
to leave Joyce. I found the maid had 
unpacked my things, so I had only to 
change my dress. Long before I was 
ready Bee came to me, and then Ada. 

I did not see Louie until I went down to 
the drawing-room. She was trying over 
some music, and rose very hastily from 
the piano when she saw me. I thought 
nshe was looking ill; there were dark 
shadows under her eyes, and she had a 
worried look, but her manner was affec¬ 
tionate, and she talked to me a good 
deal at dinner about my life at Crom- 
ford, but that evening she did not 
mention Joyce’s name. 

I wondered that night how I was to 
find an opportunity of giving back the 
brooch to Mr. Stanwell. I disliked the 
business intensely. I had never seen 
him, and it was not a pleasant task for 
a girl of my age. But I made up my 
mind to seize the right moment when it 
came, and for more than a week I car¬ 
ried the little case in my pocket. 


I passed a great deal of my time in 
Joyce’s room. She was rather a trying 
invalid, and fretted a good deal at the 
doctor’s orders. She called him “ an 
old woman ” behind his back, and 
laughed derisively at the idea that her 
lungs might be affected, but she looked 
so frail, and her cough was so dis¬ 
tressing, and she was in such low spirits 
that I could not help feeling anxious 
about her. 

Cousin Sophy was very dear and kind 
to us both, and came into Joyce’s room 
every morning, panting from the stairs, 
and shaking her head mournfully as she 
regarded the culprit. But she could not 
help petting her all the same. “ She is 
so pretty, and looks so fragile,” she 
would whisper, as though to excuse her 
indulgence. “And then she is really 

sorry ; if only my poor dear Louie-” 

And then the thought of her injured 
child would hurry her away. 

Louie came once a day to ask Joyce 
how she was, but she never stayed more 
than five minutes. “I do wish she 
would not think it her duty to come,” 
Joyce would say irritably. “She just 
stands at the window and talks about 
the weather, and all the time she is 
dying to get out of the room. How am 
I to ask her to forgive me when she 
never even sits down,” for I had urged 
this on Joyce very earnestly. I think in 
my own mind that Joyce was secretly 
troubled by Louie’s changed looks. 

One afternoon, Ada volunteered to sit 
with Joyce while I went to the Aquarium 
with Wilfred ; he was only a schoolboy 
of fourteen, but I thought him far nicer 
than his brothers. Adolphus was too 
grand, and thought so much of himself; 
Hubert was clever but far too conceited, 
and Charlie boisterous ; but Wilfred was 
a nice gentlemanly little fellow. 

There was a sort of conjuring enter¬ 
tainment going on that delighted Wil¬ 
fred, but after a time I got tired of it 
and strolled away to see the fairy-like 
sea-horses. 

Just as I was watching them, a tall, 
good-looking young man passed me and 
then stopped to take off his hat. “ Wil¬ 
fred told me you were here,” he said, 
“and 1 recognised you at once by your 
likeness to your sister.” 

“ Do you mean Joyce—people tell us 
we are not in the least alike—I know 
who you are now. You are Mr. 
Stanwell.” 

“ I thought the others were to be 
here,” he returned quickly; he had a 
very bright quick way of speaking. 

“ Oh, yes, I should have known you 
were Miss Gordon’s sister. I wanted to 
ask after her. I hope she is better.” 

“ Her cough is a little better, thank 
you,” and then I got suddenly hot; here 
was the opportunity, but I must make 
haste or Wilfred would join us. I am 
afraid that I was very gauche, and floun¬ 
dered into the subject in a brusque way, 
but I had no time to think of my manners. 
“Mr. Stanwell,” I blurted out, “I am 
so glad of this opportunity, for I wanted 
to give you this,” and I placed the case 
in his hands. “Joyce thinks, and I 
think that it would be wrong of her to 
keep it, and she wishes me to return 
it.” 


He looked conscious and terribly em¬ 
barrassed, and his face lost its pleasant¬ 
ness for a moment. 

“Miss Gordon did me the honour of 
accepting it some weeks ago, are you 
sure she wishes to return it ? ” 

“ Quite sure. Joyce is very sorry, 
very sorry indeed that it was ever given 
—she knows now that it was wrong of 
her to take it—please put it in your 
pocket, Mr. Stanwell,” and then I turned 
away. I was hot and was shaking all 
over with nervousness. I had been so 
blunt and sudden, but finesse was not 
possible at such a moment. 

To my surprise he followed me. 
“ Miss Gordon, will you wait a moment, 
Wilfred is very well employed. I am 
afraid you think I have played the fool, 
and I feel inclined to own myself in 
the wrong. I am aware that I have 
not acted quite fairly. I have been very 
friendly with your sister, a little too 
friendly under the circumstances, and 
she is perfectly right in pulling me up 
short; but will you tell her so, please ? ” 

“ Mr. Stanwell,” I returned, interrupt¬ 
ing him, “ I will take no message from 
you to Joyce.” 

“Oh yes you will, I can see by your 
face that you are too sensible to refuse 
such a reasonable request; I want you 
to tell your sister that I know now what 
a fool I have been ; get her to forgive 
me if you can, and tell her that her 
cousin has refused me.” 

“ Refused you ! Louie has refused 
you ? ” 

“Yes,” but the pain in his face 
convinced me that my guess had been 
right; his fancy for Joyce was only a 
passing homage to her fresh young 
beauty; his heart really belonged to 
Louie, and then he raised his hat and 
left me. Louie’s refusal had mortified 
him excessively. I knew that after¬ 
wards ; but his message to Joyce was 
meant to convey to her that he had 
come to his right mind and knew where 
his duty lay. 

Joyce cried a good deal when I told 
her this, but she cheered up when she 
heard Louie had refused to many him. 
Perhaps I was wrong to be so angry 
with her, but it was difficult for me to 
put myself in her place; I felt I would 
have died before I could have brought 
myself to act in that underhand way. 
“Listen to me, Joyce,” I said sternly. 
“ Mr. Stanwell is a stranger to me, but 
if I can read a man’s countenance, I 
read on his that Louie’s refusal has made 
him very unhappy; I mean to tell her 
this, and to do all in my power to make 
things right between them. I will not 
let you spoil her life or his either, for he 
is too good for you, Joyce, and you 
know it, only your pride and vanity 
deceive you,” and I did not believe her 
in the least when she told me that I knew 
nothing about it, and that he really cared 
most for her. 

Joyce thought too much of her pretty 
face, and far too little about character ; 
but she was so miserable that I softened 
presently and forgave her, and by-and- 
by, by talking myself hoarse, I brought 
her to a better frame of mind. 


(To be continued.) 
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GIRLS’ ATTIRE : THE NEWEST AND BEST. 


By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


seem to have been afraid of a sudden change 
in our recent lovely weather, which would 
land them in winter clothes again. 

Dresses of plain black grenadine over a 
colour have been quite one of the useful 
dresses of the season. The grenadine skirts 
are very wide, and are full at the sides; lace 
edges the bottom of the skirts, and brightly- 
coloured bows, of the same colour as the lining, 
form the trimming of the whole, the bodice 
being also made-up over the same hue. The 
silk grenadine only is used, and of course it is 
expensive. But those who have purchased 
these dresses do not need to be at all dis¬ 
couraged about that, for they will find their 
wear endless, and their use apparently un¬ 
limited. They answer for winter evenings, 
and look very pretty when made more dressy 
by the addition of ribbons and lace, and 
perhaps a little alteration in the shape of the 
bodice. Black gauze over black, or over pearl- 
grey, form very lovely gowns for older people ; 
and in this case the sleeves should be of the 
material of the under-gown. The “ 1830- 
collar” has been much used for these gowns, 
and also for the gauzes in colours. A white 
gauze with black spots proved a very pretty 
gown for a girl when made-up over pink, and 
trimmed with the same. 

Cornflower-blue has been the favourite 
colour this summer, and it has been found in 
everything, from gauzes and nets to cloth. 
Pink, shaded to reds, and all shades of green, 
ran the cornflowers very hard, and I think I 
notice a strong fancy, which probably will be 
greater later on, for yellows of all shades, but 
chiefly those which run down to a rich terra 
cotta. 

Never have we found such cheap silken 
materials as at the sales of the past summer. 
Moires of excellent quality, very handsome 
brocades, and chine silks at prices that seemed 
to be within the reach of everyone; and for 
the first time for some years, entire dresses 
made of silk, both black and coloured, have 
been worn. Even the reign of the long-worn 
and popular summer silk has returned, and 
numbers of shot glaces of delicate shades were 
to be seen in the Park. “ Last, but not least,” 
I must mention that white satin has made its 
appearance in the daytime at one of the many 
fetes during the season’s gaiety. I am afraid 
I did not admire it, because it was trimmed 
with fur of a dark shade, which, on that very 
hot day, looked out of place, and reminded 
one too much of the evening-gowns of the 
past winter, but the dress appeared to be a 
new one. 

The sales of underlinen were indeed marvel¬ 
lously cheap, and the amount purchased would 
seem to show that there are plenty of people 
who are quite unreformed as to their ideas of 
underclothing. Indeed, this very hot weather 
made one turn from thoughts of woollen, and 
long for the whiteness, and the coolness of 
cotton. I find that although many women 
have adopted the combination in silk, silk and 
wool, and cotton, that they wear cotton 
drawers over them, almost invariably, during 
the summer, or an under-vest and cotton 
combinations. Nor do I find that the 
chemise is in the least degree an obsolete 
garment; for it, too, has its votaries amongst 
those “reformed” women, who have adopted 
knickerbockers, and who say they find it 
more convenient than the combination. The 
“Princess combination chemise” and petti¬ 
coat is, I notice, worn by those who like to 
have a cover to the stays; and with it the 
ordinary combination is worn, and the stays 
are put on over them. White petticoats were 


The sales of this season have afforded more 
than usual inducements to purchasers, for the 
selection of silk remnants has been extremely 
good, and owing to the present rage for 
blouses, everyone went in search of pretty 
silks to transform into the most dainty of 
bodices. People evidently think blouses are 
to have a future, as well as a past, by the 
way in which they bought remnants ; silks, 
brocades, and velvets, all being much sought 
after. One lady of my acquaintance purchased 
as many as five remnants. Of course it is 
needful to see that you get enough to make 
the garment you require ; and I hear that 
from five to six yards is considered only 
enough for one blouse ; this immense length is, 
of course, owing to the size of the sleeves ; but 
now that sleeves are worn to the elbows, with 
long gloves to meet them, surely they ought 
not to take so much material as this? The 
silks most sought after wertf the chine ones, and 
the lightest of colours were apparently liked. 
But I fancy shot silks and plaids will be 
more useful for the autumn, as quite the 
smartest dresses I have lately seen were some 
beautifully made plaid blouses, the plaids being 


fancy ones with no attempt at a legitimate 
tartan. They were less ornate than those 
made early in the season; but the sleeves 
were short, and this last was the principal 
change. 

The hats of shot straw were very much 
sought after at the sales. Blue and green 
shot seemed the most popular; and the 
trimmings most liked were shot blue and 
green silks, fringed out at the edges, and 
made into a very full ruche , with large bows 
of the same. White wings as well as some 
black ones, are seen ; and some white straw 
hats, with rosettes of pure white tulle, and 
white wings on each side, are extremely 
pretty, and will probably be quite a feature 
of the autumn dress. 

Muslin blouses have been greatly worn; 
white being, perhaps, more liked than any¬ 
thing else. Still, bright-yellow, and a soft- 
hued mauve, have also been liked—they were 
worn with crepon skirts, and seemed to be 
selected by people of every age. The muslins 
shown at the shops have been very pretty 
indeed, and have been worn as dresses, 
though not in great quantity; for people 
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seen, on everyone this year, and coloured ones 
had evidently been laid aside for the colder 
weather. Many people use the cheap woven 
vests instead of a chemise; and wear the 
corset immediately over them, and a knicker- 
bocker of some kind over that. I do not 
notice that many women had omitted petti¬ 
coats from their attire ; so I suppose the true 
knickerbockerist will not put them on till she 
goes to rusticate in the country, in Scotland, 
or wander over the continent in the cooler 
days of autumn. 

The popularity of the white and cream- 
coloured washing-veils has been very great, 
and I think they look best when worn on 
sailor hats. They are very becoming to some 
people, and have one attraction, i.e ., that they 
are very moderate in price. The other fashion¬ 
able veil is a white one also, but spotted all 
over with pin-spots of black. The black 
veils which are most worn have very open 
meshes, and a small and a large spot. All 
veils are put on over the edge of our hats, be 
they large or small ones; and to wear your 
veil under your hat argues yourself quite old- 
fashioned. At some of the more stylish shops 
the veils for hats are of a very large size ; 
and indeed they are worn fuller, and more 
bouffant-lookmg by everybody, and every 
veil covers the chin; none appear to be cut 
round so as to fall below the nose, as they 
used to do. 

The home-milliner has been most fortunate 
this year, for ready-made trimmings have been 
prepared at all the shops, in flowers, lace, 
ribbon, and also in tulles and gauzes, which 
was very delightful; as you had only to go 
and choose your hat where you could try 
it on, and the trimming with it, and know 
exactly how it would look when finished at 
home. 

Many people have, I am sure, several of 
the wide lace-bordered handkerchiefs lying 
by, which when lace braid-work was so 
fashionable some years ago was a favourite 
form of it. These lace kerchiefs may be 
turned into a pretty collar by taking out the 
centre of cambric, and mounting the edge on 
a ribbon, to go round the neck, with a bow 


at the back. The cut should be made in the 
straight side of the handkerchief, and the edges 
of this must be faced with some of the lace 
braid, and some delicate buttons and loops 
made, to fasten it at the back of the collar. 
The straight portion of this will form the 
back and the front, and go over the shoulders. 
Such little ornamentations as these will be 
found a great saving and an addition to the 
dress on cold winter evenings, and when we 
do not want to put on anything lighter, they 
will turn our heavy and gloomy gowns into 
something more festive and cheerful. The 
ribbon chosen should be bright, and of a colour 
such as rose or red, which will go with any¬ 
thing. 

There seems little doubt that this autumn 
will see a revival of the basque in some degree. 
It was threatened in the early spring, when 
some pointed ones were seen, heavily trimmed 
with jet. But during the summer only a few 
appeared, and they met with no general 
adoption; yet as they are very generally be¬ 
coming to the wearer, especially if made in 
thick materials, and add much style to an 


otherwise untrimmed gown, they are likely to 
be much worn. 

The parted hair in the centre of the head, 
which was one of our French importations, 
still continues to be a little worn; but it is 
only suitable to young faces, or to those thin 
enough to bear beiug made wider. It cer¬ 
tainly adds to the age, and even quite youth¬ 
ful faces become aged and rather gloomy- 
looking when the hair is dressed in this 
fashion. The hair should be waved in deep 
curves, and this can be managed by wetting it 
when putting it up in pins for the night. 

The “Marie Antoinette fichu ” of white 
muslin, which forms the subject of our illus¬ 
tration, is one of our most charming styles of 
this season; and they are as well suited to 
the young girl as to the older woman. They 
are easily made and fashioned, and not very 
expensive to make at home. The cloth gown, 
made of cloth light both in texture and 
colour, has a waistcoat of muslin and lace; 
and has also the fashionable collar and cuffs 
of the same, which make this warmer gown 
look still summerlike and seasonable. 



GOWN OF SUMMER CLOTH. 
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This seems to be the period of sea-bathing, 
and so the pattern of a bathing-gown is the 
one selected for our monthly pattern. The 
combination of bodice and drawers is all in 
one, and buttons down the front with a pleat 
and the fashionable three buttons; while the 
skirt is put on last and buttons at the side. 
This dress is made of blue serge, but I have 
lately seen some useful dresses which were 
merely the ordinary striped combinations sold, 
to which had been added a skirt to match the 
colour of the stripe. When the dress is only 
to be used for bathing, the skirt is a pretty 
addition; but when much swimming is to 
be done, very little in this way can be carried, 
and the dress should therefore be made of 
“ galatea,” or one of the very lightest of 
serges. It is well to try to make the dress 
pretty, for we English are too apt to neglect 
this point in favour of strict utility and often 
pure ugliness. In France, this year, very 
pretty bathing-gowns have been made of 
white serge or flannel, trimmed with red 
braid ; and the oil-skin bathing cap is covered 
with scarlet to match. The long black stock¬ 
ings that are worn by French bathers are also 
worthy of adoption, and so are the pretty 
bathing sandals. 


As the object aimed at is use, not fashion, 
“ The Lady Dressmaker ” selects such patterns 
as are likely to be of constant use in making, 
and remaking at home ; and is careful to give 
new hygienic patterns for children as well as 
adults, so that the readers of The Girl’s 
Own Paper may be aware of the best 
methods of dressing themselves. The follow¬ 
ing in hygienic underclothing have already 
been given, and the patterns may still be 
had. 

Nightgown, drawers, and Senorita under¬ 
bodice, flannelette princess for wearing over 
nightgown, combination (drawers and che¬ 
mise), princess petticoat (under-bodice and 
petticoat), gored princess chemise, divided 
skirt, pyjama or night-dress combination, 
American emancipation suit and bodice in¬ 
stead of stays, men’s pyjamas, walking gaiter, 
dress drawers (made of the dress material, for 
winter use), dressing jacket, dressing gown, 
Canadian blanket-coat or dressing gown. 
Children .—Little Lord Fauntleroy suit, child’s 
combination, pinafores, overall dress. Man¬ 
tles .—Old ladies’ mantle, Irish wrap or shawl 
cloak, mantle of three-quarter length, cloak 
with yoke. Blouses .—Norfolk blouse with 
pleats, sailor blouse and collar, yoked blouse. 


Jackets and Bodices .—Plain dress bodice for 
either cotton or woollen material, corselet 
bodice with full sleeves and yoke, Breton 
jacket and waistcoat, Senorita jacket, seam¬ 
less bodice, bodice fastened under the arm, 
long basqued jacket, bathing dress, gymnastic 
suit, tea gown, chemlette combination for 
ordinary underwear, princess robe, under petti¬ 
coat, bodice with new back, Russian blouse, 
Empire gown with princess under-dress, double 
skirt, cross-over blouse, flounced skirt, winter 
or summer knicker-bockers, bib-front, and 
waistcoat, golf cape, Norfolk blouse with puffed 
sleeves, cape with three tiers, jacket-bodice for 
spring, godet skirt, blouse with three pleats, 
American legettes. Dutch and Normandy 
bonnets and caps. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., 
thirty-six inches round the chest, with no turn¬ 
ings allowed, and only one size is prepared 
for sale. They may be had of “ The Lady 
Dressmaker,” care of Mr. W. Isacke, 211, 
Edgware Road, \V., price is. each; if tacked 
in place, 6d. extra. The addresses should be 
fully given. Postal notes should be crossed. 
Patterns already issued may always be ob¬ 
tained, and when once sent out cannot be 
exchanged. 



“CURRY AND RICE.” 


By the Author of “ We Wives.*' 


Many years ago, while I was still an inhabi¬ 
tant of the great metropolis, a half-frozen, 
copper-coloured Madrasee came to our door. 
He wore the usual white and crimson calico 
toga—big yellow turban—and voluminous 
cummerbund. Yet it was a cold snowy day, 
and he a child of the sun. 

Poor fellow ! We much pitied him, and, 
after a chat in his native language, promised 
him liberal “ backsheesh ” if he would teach 
us to make a dish for which his country is 
famous—viz., curry and rice. 

Since that winter morning, my “moving 
tent ” has been pitched in many spots. Yet 
the lesson taught that day in an English 
kitchen by a native of Madras has been useful 
in all my wanderings. 

You see, in English, Scotch, or Irish larders, 
cold meat must sometimes be found. As a 
matter of manners even, we do not like to send 
down absolutely bare bones to the kitchen. 
Shreds of lean and scraps of brown morsels 
cling even to the remnant of joints condemned 
by cook as quite done with. 

* How to use up these is the object-lesson I 
would set before the many, many readers of 
The Girl’s Own Paper. A richaujft may 
be only a “ rayhate,” as it is called in Ireland. 
At any rate it may be a tasty one I 

Come into the kitchen with me. On the 
middle table (spread, of course, with a clean, 
if coarse cloth, or its hasty substitute, a fresh, 
crisp page of The Times ) we see first, a 
couple of bare ribs of beef, some sliced 
carrots from yesterday’s dinner, a handful of 
green gooseberries, too hard for “ fool ” and 
too old for a tart, a couple of wizened 
apples, a string of onions, a bottle of 
curry powder, a saucer of dripping, a 
paper bag of rice, and a cup of sour milk. 
(Anne must be spoken to another time ; she 
should not let driblets of milk accumulate till 
it is thick. Fortunately,, to-day it wall come 
in handy.) 


From these ingredients a dainty entree , or, 
in very economical households, maybe, the 
piece de resistance for dinner, is to be evolved. 

In a frying-pan we proceed to put a couple 
of ounces of dripping, slicing into it, when 
very hot, a couple of onions. 

While these are browning, we attack the 
bones. There seems literally nothing on them, 
till a sharp knife and a skilful hand has sliced 
off some scraps from between them, and more 
from the wall of bone behind. They make 
quite a nice little heap, you see, which we 
dust thickly with flour. 

Our onions are by this time frizzling, so we 
add to the pan those slices of cold carrot and 
fry them a golden brown too. If we add 
a parboiled potato, some peas and beans, 
heads of asparagus, scrapings of turnip, or 
even a slice of raisin pudding, they would go 
down as well. 

Wheu these are done, mix a tablespoonful 
of curry powder in that cup of sour milk— 
butter-milk would be even better if we had it. 
Pour over the fried vegetables; bring to the 
boil. Then add your floured meat, goose¬ 
berries cut in half, peeled and chopped apples. 
If you have it a dust of desiccated cocoanut, 
or a spoonful of chutney. Plenty of flavouring, 
you say ; but it is the very variety that gives a 
perfect whole! No flavour predominates; 
there will only be a souppon of everything. 

Let the whole come to the boil once. Then 
cover down carefully with a plate. Draw the 
pan to one side of our range and let it simmer 
just as long as you possibly can. 

A curry prepared at 9 a.m. is certainly 
ready for 1.30 lunch. It is even more ready 
for 6 o’clock dinner. 

You need not watch the curry. Steam will 
keep all moist and cook it to perfection. When 
you lift the cover, we shall find a mass of soft, 
yellow stuff, tasting of no particular in¬ 
gredient in particular, but with a flavour of 
everything nice and appetising. 


The rice will not take long. Half an hour 
before meal-time put a large pot—the larger 
the better—on the fire. Let it be full of boil¬ 
ing water—the fuller the better. When 
bubbling madly add to it half a cup of well- 
washed, well-dried rice. It need not be the 
finest Patna at 4d. a pound. The ordinaiy 
stuff at i£d. will do. The cookery thereof, 
is the secret of good rice. 

Boil furiously, without a cover, for fifteen 
minutes. The little white grains will be danc¬ 
ing and whirling as merrily as snowflakes all 
the time. 

At the end of that quarter of an hour, pour 
off the water through a sieve. Fix the said 
strainer with a cloth over it, on the top of your 
now empty saucepan, or in the oven, for a 
couple of minutes : then dish. 

You will have a wall of white rice. Every 
grain distinct, yet soft enough to mash when 
pressed between finger and thumb. That is 
because we have cooked it quickly. 

Inside will be a golden-brown curry, which 
will melt in your mouth. That is because we 
have cooked it slowly. 

I have dined at the same dinner-party with 
a Lord-Lieutenant. The French cook was 
earning a wage of ^100 for the one week. 
Yet even there, the curries were not equal to 
the one taught me by my Madrasee many 
years ago. So I pass on his receipt with 
confidence. 

Of course this curry made with fresh chicken, 
or tender rabbit, or juicy uncooked beefsteak, 
is better than made of scraps of cold meat. 
But even that is excellent. 

If it is true, as I once overheard stated be¬ 
tween my cook and the baker, that “ The 
mistress can make up a dinner out of nothing,” 

I hope many of our girls, after reading this, 
will be able to do the same. 

Remember that pains taken about cookery 
is time well spent. It adds so much to the 
health and wealth and comfort of a family. 
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OUR PUZZLE POEM: “ ENVY UNVEXED.” 
SOLUTION. 


NV UNvExED. 


ENVY UNVEXED. 


S wee-T ERT HAN flowers in-A-s treh TCH OFj and 
D ear ERTHAN water 2 at HIR sty landing (-in- G) 

B right ERTHANsU N -up on-A-darkS OME strand 

eyes 2 B-witch ALL THE DULNESS OF earth 

lips 2 REFRESH ALL THE spirit in- D-e dearth 

smile LIKE THE sun S -high net OWAKENE west berth 

A (round- M-eisees) UCH B right SAVIOURS 2 B 

4 sweets 2 THE sweet EST dId EVE rag REE 

AH WOULD THAT THE L east OF s UCFI JOYS WERE 4 ME 


Sweeter than flowers in a stretch of sand, 

Dearer than water to a thirsty land, 

Brighter than sun upon a darksome strand:— 

Eyes to bewitch all the dulness of earth, 

Lips to refresh all the spirit in dearth, 

Smile like the sunshine to wake newest birth; 

Around me I see such bright saviours to. be,- 
For “sweets to the sweetest” did ever agree; 

Ah! would that the least of such joys were for me. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 

Seven Shillings Each. 

Joanna M. Bell, Keig Manse, Aberdeenshire. 
Edith Bennett, Victoria Road, Rainhill. 
Nessie Boundy, Southcroft, Exeter. 

Nellie Campbell, 202, Northumberland Park, 
Tottenham. 

Ernest S. Goodhall, 34, High Park Road, 
Smethwick. 

Graham Gwynn, 15, Eaton Crescent, Clifton, 
Bristol. 

Mrs. C. Holloway, 21, Hampden Street, Not¬ 
tingham. 

Emma Kennedy, 17, Rue Bayard, Pan. 
Elizabeth A. Lord, Fairlawn, Sutton, Surrey. 
Mrs. C. T. McCready, Ballynagee House, 
Enniskerry, co. Wicklow. 

Helen McCready, Lochlin, Howtli, co. Dublin. 
Sarah Mason, 30, Cambridge Street, Great 
Horton, Bradford, Yorks. 

Charlotte Newton, 581, Old Kent Road, S.E. 
Mabel Walton, Oliver’s Mount School, Scar¬ 
borough. 

E. R. Wimpress, 46, South Road, Smeth¬ 
wick. 

Special Mention. 

M. E. Haughton and W. R. G. Rivington. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Catherine L. Abercrombie, M. F. Bischoff, 
Mary I. Chislett, Elizabeth A. Collins, Fre¬ 
derick H. Crebbin, Mrs. D. Davis, Annie 
Edwards, J. R. Gauntlett, Julia A. Hennen, 
Amelia M. Leach, Annie C. Lewis, Mrs. J. 
Mackintosh, J. Martin, L. Menges, May Mer- 
rall, Francis Parks, Nina G. Patterson, Jessie 
Perston, Louise Puech, Helen Shilstone, Violet 
Sboberl, Carrie Smith, Millicent Taylor, 
Florence A. E. Whitlock, Laura M. Wood¬ 
ward, Violet Wriglitson, Elizabeth Yarwood. 


Highly Commended. 

Kate Allen, Lind Anthony, Edith C. Bar¬ 
ker, F. M. Bennett, Louis E. Blaze, Mary 
Bolingbroke, Enid Canning, Queenie Clarke, 
Agnes Daniell, Gladys Dunderdale, Flossy 
Edwards, Upheld Green, Edith Harris, Char¬ 
lotte Hayward, M. A. J. Hunter, Jeannie 
Ironside, Fred. B. James, Bessie Jenner, Mrs. 
B. Johnston, Clara E. Law, Mabel J. Lewis, 
Arthur G. Marshall, Henry Marshall, Mar¬ 
garet G. Oliver, Sarah Osmond, Florence M. 
Payne, F. A. Powell, Fanny Shepard, Jennie 
B. Side, Miss H. Smith, Theresa E. Tarrant, 
Rosalind M. Thomas, Mrs. C. E. Thurger, 
Lily Todd, E. Gertrude Trezise, Miss A. M. 
Vincent, Alec T. Watson, Mrs. Wyatt. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

Not one solution gives the author’s version 
throughout, though many of the variations 
are of trifling importance. The prize-win¬ 
ners unanimously adopt “spirits,” instead of 
“ spirit,” in line 5, a mistake the insignificance 
of which is only eclipsed by “ blossoms ” for 
“ flowers ” in the first line. The solutions 
very highly commended have only “ half a 
mistake ” each, and none having more than 
one full mistake receives any mention at all. 
This seems very hard upon many industrious 
solvers, who have manifested admirable in¬ 
genuity, but the space at our command is, 
unhappily, not elastic, so the great bundle of 
“ honourable mentions ” has to be put aside 
unnoticed. 

Of the other trifling variations the most 
common are “ daisies ” for “ flowers,” in 
line 1, and “face” for “smile” in line 6. 
The flowers certainly are not unlike daisies, 
but they resemble several other species as 
well. “ Smile ” is a happier reading than 


“face,” and a large proportion of the com¬ 
petitors agree with us. The one real diffi¬ 
culty is at the beginning of line 7, and it is 
astonishing how many solvers give “As round 
me I see such,” etc., without noticing that 
an additional j would be required for that 
reading. 

Line 3 also proved to be a stumbling-block. 
We wonder how many of those who gave 
“ sun light ” arrived at the solution after the 
manner suggested by one competitor, the 
n “being so light that it cannot keep down 
on a line with the rest.” The suggestion 
opens up a glorious vista of new possibilities 
in puzzle-making. 

“John O’Groats” writes an affecting letter 
as to the time he wasted over the puzzle. 
He begins : “I do not want a prize,” but he 
sends his solution all the same. After all, the 
risk of the disaster he wished to avoid was not 
great. We must not quote his comment on 
the rhyme, for it reflects little credit upon his 
understanding. For his genial wish that he 
might see the puzzle-editor “in the hands of 
the dentist,” we can only return our pleased 
acknowledgments. 

S. B.—We are sorry for your disappoint¬ 
ment, but it was not a question of punctua¬ 
tion. Excellent as your solution was, those 
which received higher distinction were a shade 
better. In this competition you have omitted 
the title altogether. 

E. M. P.—Clearly a mistake, which it is 
now impossible to rectify. We are greatly 
obliged to you for pointing it out, for it has 
caused an incorrect list to be carefully examined 
and altered. 

A. C. D. (Melbourne) and O. S. (Barbados). 
—Your solutions of “ My Lady’s Seamstress ” 
were just too late for adjudication. Both were 
worthy of the highest commendation. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


THE GIRL’S OUTLOOK: OR, WHAT IS THERE TO TALK ABOUT? 

By JAMES and NANETTE MASON. 


PART IX. 

Kate Malcolm was sitting on the trunk of 
an old tree, that did duty for a garden-seat in 
front of the summer-house, when her two 
friends, Nellie Thornton and Jessie Reid, 
arrived. Behind her the old wall was covered 
half with white jasmine and the other half 
with canary creeper, both in flower. And in 
the hedge close by a thrush was singing to its 
mates, who were busy helping themselves to 
the red currants. 

Kate had a book in one hand and a pencil 
in the other, with which from time to time 
she made a note on a sheet of paper that lay 
in her lap. 

“What in all the world are you so busy 
about ? ” said Jessie. 

“ I have been occupied all the morning,” re¬ 
plied Kate, “ planning a Shakspearean garden. 
I mean a garden which will contain specimens 
of all the plants mentioned in the works of the 
dramatist. This book is about them, and I 
am checking off those we have already, and 
seeing how many we have to get before our 
collection is complete.” 

“ That is a good notion,” said Jessie. “ A 
garden is all the more interesting when the 
plants in it have been gathered together with 
an object.” 

“ Yes,” said Kate, “ I expect to find a great 
deal of pleasure in collecting. I shall have 
cowslips, the pensioners of the fairy queen, 
and— 

“ ‘ Daisies pied and violets blue, 

And lady smocks all silver-white, 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue,’ 

and the woodbine, and the honeysuckle, and 
the ‘ holy thistle,’ and sweet marjoram, and 
the dismal yew, the ‘ sad cypress,’ and a 
host of others.” 

“ How many plants should there be in your 
garden altogether ? ” asked Nellie. 

“About a hundred and thirty,” answered 
Kate. “ But the number will be fewer than 
that, for some mentioned in Shakspeare won’t 
grow with us, and a few I am in rather a 
puzzle about.” 

* * * * 

“Well,” said Jessie sitting down on one 
side of Kate, “you are a model of industry 
and a perfect mine of useful ideas.” 

“You put two frivolous friends to the blush,” 
added Nellie, sitting down on the other side. 
“ We have been talking all the way here about 
nothing but gambling and lotteries.” 

“ What started you on that discussion ? ” 
asked Kate. 

“It was,” replied Nellie, “because the post 
brought my father this morning the prospectus 
of a foreign lottery, and you never read a more 
tempting scheme to become rich all of a 
sudden. Pay down, it said, five shillings, and 
have a chance of winning twenty-five thousand 
pounds.” 

“ I was glad to see the other day,” said 
Kate, “ that the Post-Office authorities pro¬ 
posed to cease delivering that sort of demora¬ 
lising rubbish if sent in open envelopes.” 

“ With simple people, who know little of 
the ways of this wicked world,” observed 
Jessie, “ it must often lead to the fooling away 
of money they can ill spare, for who ever heard 
of anyone getting a farthing back who courted 
the fickle goddess of fortune through the 
medium of a foreign lottery?” 

“It seems to me,” said Kate, “as if some 
folks are never happy unless they have a 
chance in something. I noticed last week an 
instructive case of a young woman who came 
before one of the provincial courts complain¬ 
ing that she had been done out of nine pounds 
which, at the instigation of a postman casually 


met in the street, she had given up to a book¬ 
maker, in the hope of winning largely.” 

“ If she lost her money she was hardly to 
be pitied,” remarked Jessie. “ Sympathy is 
thrown away on those who are more than 
willing to gain by cheating others.” 

“ But there is a good deal of truth,” said 
Kate, “ in a remark I read the same day in one 
of the magazines, that we can hardly expect 
ignorant young people to keep aloof from 
gambling, when all kinds of questionable 
practices for the sake of gain are permitted 
by the law and favoured by society, and when 
respectable papers give every day columns of 
stuff like this : Betting, 9 to 2 against Norah, 
8 to 1 against Powder-Puff, 100 to 7 against 
The Cobbler.” 

* * * * 

“ However much gambling in one form or 
other still flourishes,” said Jessie, “ there is 
no doubt that it is not anything like so exten¬ 
sively practised as it used to be.” 

“ That is certainly the case,” observed 
Nellie. “ I have just finished reading the 
Diary and Letter-books of the first Earl of 
Bristol , extending over the years from 1688 
to 1750, and find that gambling played a much 
greater part in the life of those times than it 
does in ours.” 

And then Nellie told, by way of example, 
how in the Diary gains and losses at “ wliisb,” 
ombra, and bassett were constantly recorded. 
In 1713, Lady Bristol, she said, won a hundred 
and seventy pounds in one night, and the 
“ great gains ” got by speculation in the South 
Sea Bubble, in which various members of the 
Bristol family engaged, “made such deep 
play,” Lady Bristol wrote in 1720, “ that two 
thousand or three thousand pounds is nothing.” 

“ Even in ill-health and tottering on the 
brink of the grave,” added Nellie, “ they 
threw the dice and shuffled the cards. Lady 
Bristol tells of a bishop ‘ worse than dead,’ 
having ‘ one to hold his cards and another to 
give him snuff.’ The strong-willed old Duchess 
Sarah, the famous wife of the still more famous 
Duke of Marlborough, caused herself on one 
occasion to be carried to the gaming-table in 
a chair, where she got her reward by winning to 
the tune of three hundred and ninety pounds.” 

“There is certainly nothing like that nowa¬ 
days,” observed Kate, “but our times are 
capable of great improvement. I wish gam¬ 
bling on the turf could be put down, and 
gambling in connection with all sports and 
recreations, and gambling on the Stock Ex¬ 
change, and indeed every sort of temptation to 
make money by an appeal to chance.” 

* * * * 

“ I am sure that nothing was ever said, or 
ever could be said, in favour of gambling,” 
remarked Jessie. 

“You are much mistaken,” replied Nellie. 
“ A learned French professor, called Barbeyrac, 
once wrote an elaborate work in defence of it. 
The rather startling conclusion he came to 
was, that it was not inconsistent either with 
natural laws, morality, or religion.” 

“But you don’t believe that,” exclaimed 
Jessie in a startled tone. 

“ Not I. The arguments of Barbeyrac 
seem to me to be a series of clever paradoxes, 
written by a philosopher unacquainted with 
the world, and the manifold iniquity of its 
ways. I mentioned his book only because 
you seemed to think there could not be two 
sides to the question.” 

“ But there are not two sides,” said Jessie. 
“The undeniable vice and folly of gambling 
has received and will receive the vigorous 
condemnation of all good people.” 

* * * * 

“There is no right way to fortune,” re¬ 


marked Kate, “ but hard work. It may not 
be exciting, but it is at any rate safe. Plodding 
industry is the real money-maker.” 

“ But with hard work you must unite saving 
habits,” remarked Jessie. “ Some people stick 
hard at it all day long, but the rest of their 
method is bad; they spend all they make.” 

“In that, too, we are improving,” said 
Kate. “ The lessons of thrift are practised 
in this country as they never were before.” 

“Yes, saving is the real thing,” observed 
Nellie— 

“ ‘ For age and want save while you may, 

No morning sun lasts a whole day.’ ” 

* * * * 

“When people have saved anything,” said 
Kate, “ I notice that their first great difficulty 
is to know what to do with the money. Then 
comes the opportunity of the sharks who prey 
on the industrious.” 

“It takes more brains to keep money,” 
remarked Jessie, “ than to make it. But 
there is one friendly institution ever open to 
get us out of the difficulty, and that is the 
savings bank. In the Post Office at everyone’s 
door is a bank as safe against accident as the 
British Empire.” 

“ And a wonderfully successful concern it 
appears to be,” observed Kate. “I read in 
a speech by the late Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, that in the twelve months ending on 
the 31st of March of this year the amount of 
money deposited in the Post Office Savings 
Bank, and in the trustee savings banks as 
well, was no less than £41,500,000.” 

“ I suppose, however,” said Jessie, “ that a 
good deal of that money would be only lodged 
temporarily and withdrawn for use during the 
year.” 

“True,” replied Kate; “but the amount 
lodged and not withdrawn at the end of the 
year was the respectable sum of £7,169,000.” 

“ Then the working classes,” said Nellie, 
“ are not so unthrifty after all.” 

“Far from that,” said Kate; “the funds 
invested by them in savings banks, registered 
friendly societies and such-like institutions, 
amount now to over £240,000,000. That says 
something for the saving habits of the people.” 

“ And how much joy,” exclaimed Jessie, 
“do these figures represent. The most im¬ 
portant thing for happiness, they say, after a 
quiet conscience is having a little money at 
one’s back.” 

* * * * 

“ There is a subject before the public just 
now,” remarked Jessie, “ of interest to us 
domestic characters, and that is weights and 
measures.” 

“A regular puzzler, too,” said Kate. 

“ You may well say that,” replied Jessie. 
“ Look at the market reports in this paper ”— 
picking up the Times. “ Here you have fruit 
and vegetables sold by the case, by the molly, 
by the sieve and half-sieve, by the pad, fiat, 
pound, barrel, box, basket, bunch, bag, score, 
tally, ton, punnet, bundle ; also by the dozen, 
dozen pounds, dozen bunches, dozen baskets. 
It is enough to drive one distracted.” 

“ My uncle at Crossways Farm was speaking 
about the selling of wheat the other day,” 
said Kate, “ and he told me that it was dis¬ 
posed of by the 100 pounds in London, in 
Cambridgeshire and Newcastle by the 504 
pounds, and in a good many places by the 
quarter of 8 bushels. At Leicester it is 
sold by the 36 stone, beans by the 38 stone, 
oats by the 26 stone. At other places there 
is equal variety, and what I would like to 
know is what is the use of it all ? Could not 
all grain everywhere be sold by one measure ? ” 

“ It seems absurd,” observed Nellie ; “ but 
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perhaps there is a mystery in it we can’t 
fathom.” 

“ Wiser folks than ‘ the likes of us ’ are dis¬ 
cussing it,” said Jessie. “ A select committee 
of the House of Commons was recently ap¬ 
pointed to inquire whether our system of 
weights and measures was all it should be, or 
whether any changes in it should be made.” 

“And has their superior wisdom come to 
any conclusion ? ” asked Nellie. 

“ Yes,” answered Jessie. “ They collected 
evidence enough to show that our present 
method is complicated and unsatisfactory, 
doing harm to our trade with foreign countries 
and injuring our home trade as well.” 

“ I noticed,” said Kate, “ that strong 
evidence was brought before them as to the 
serious loss of time incurred by our school- 
children in learning elaborate tables of weights 
and measures. It was stated that no less than 
a year’s school-time would be saved if a simpler 
system were adopted.” 

“ And what is a simpler system ? ” asked 
Nellie. 

“ The metric system,” Jessie replied, “ that 
is in use in France, where any child at school 
can rapidly solve problems such as would 
occupy twice as long a skilful calculator using 
our measures.” 

“Is it only used in France ? ” Nellie in¬ 
quired. 

“ Oh, no. It is employed in every European 
country except England and Russia, and by 
many countries outside Europe. But France 
is its original home; it has been the legal 
system there since 1840.” 

“ Then does the select committee you speak 
about recommend that a change be made in 
this country soon ? ” asked Nellie. 

“Yes,” answered Jessie; “the sooner the 
better. They recommend that the metric 
system of weights and measures be at once 
legalised for all purposes, and that after two 
years have elapsed it be rendered compulsory 
by Act of Parliament.” 

“It will be very difficult to introduce,” 
prophecied Nellie. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Jessie. “A com¬ 
pulsory change from an old and complicated 
method to the metric system was made in 
Germany, Norway and Sweden, Switzerland 
and Italy, and many other European countries, 
without causing any opposition or inconvenience 
worth speaking about. The change was carried 
out too in a comparatively short time, and every¬ 
body seemed pleased at the simple character 
of the new system which made arithmetic no 
longer a vexation.” 

“ But in this country it might be different,” 
said Nellie. “ Grown-up people, I am sure, 
will not be eager for the new method, for they 
have mastered the old, and the young will not 
be eager because, like me, they don’t under¬ 
stand the question.” 

“ The young would soon find out they were 
the gainers,” remarked Jessie. “ I hope the 
change will be made, for after reading on 
both sides I am inclined to think with Lord 
Kelvin that ‘ our English system is a brain- 
destroying piece of bondage.’ ” 

' * * * * 

“ You have talked enough about that,” said 
Kate. “ My thoughts have been running on 
the subject of the ridiculous fashion of small 
feet for women in China. A petition was 
recently sent to the Emperor of that country 
requesting him to put an end to it.” 

“ But what can an Emperor do against 
fashion ? ” remarked Nellie. “ I have read 
that an early Emperor of the present dynasty 
once actually did issue an edict forbidding foot¬ 
binding, but so great a popular storm ensued, 
especially among the ladies, that the edict 
could not be enforced, and ended in being 
withdrawn.” 

“ How different,” said Kate, “ their ideas 
of beautiful feet are from our own. The 


famous sculptor Flaxman says in his 1 Lectures 
on Sculpture,’ that * the beauty of the female 
foot consists in a rounded form, dimpled over 
the first joints of the toes, which are very 
delicate, with exceedingly gentle indications 
of the joints, and turned by an almost imper¬ 
ceptible diagonal from the great toe.’ The 
Chinese think this charm of womanhood should 
be little better than a stump.” 

“ How did the fashion arise ? ” asked Jessie. 

“ Nobody seems to know,” answered Kate. 
“ The most probable tradition makes it begin 
about the year 975. At the present day feet- 
cramping is almost universal among the higher 
and official classes, but amongst the poor it is 
not so general.” 

“ I understand,” said Nellie, “ that poor 
women look on it as a defence against being 
made to undertake hard out-door work.” 

“ It is an absurd fashion,” said Jessie, “ in 
a strange land.” 

* * * * 

Nellie now said that she had been devoting 
some time to the study of a report issued by 
Miss Collet on the statistics of employment 
for women and girls. 

“ It is highly interesting,” she told, “ and 
goes far to contradict a very widespread im¬ 
pression.” 

“ And what is that ? ” asked Kate. 

“The common opinion,” replied Nellie, “is 
that women are more and more entering all 
fields of industry, that marriage is less and 
less their vocation, and that they are becoming 
the competitors instead of the helpmates of 
man. This common notion, Miss Collet says, 
is probably wrong.” 

“ I have little doubt that it is,” remarked 
Jessie. “ The noise of discussions which some 
people think are shaking the world have per¬ 
haps travelled only a little way and influenced 
only a small number.” 

“ What is the chief occupation of women in 
these isles of ours ? ” asked Kate. 

“ Marriage,” replied Nellie. “ As it was so 
it still is.” 

“Then,” said Kate, “is the notion really 
erroneous that woman’s sphere of employment 
is rapidly widening ? ” 

“Apparently so,” replied Nellie. “Miss 
Collet in her inquiries has discovered much 
that is inconsistent with that idea. It is re¬ 
markable that from 188 r to 1891, during 
which ten years so much has been heard of 
women’s rights, and the opening to them of 
new professions, not to speak of startling ideas 
being abroad as to their province, there was 
practically no change in the proportion of men 
and women employed.” 

“Do you remember the figures?” asked 
Kate. 

“Tes. Of over one hundred women and 
girls above nine years of age 34*05 were 
returned as occupied in various industries in 
the census of 1881, whilst in that of 1891, 
34*42 were returned.” 

“That is an insignificant increase,” re¬ 
marked Kate. “But,” she continued, “I 
have seen statistics proring that women to a 
degree never known before are becoming the 
rivals of men in many branches of industry.” 

“ .Statistics,” replied Nellie, “ unless 
handled with intelligence are often sadly mis¬ 
leading. In several occupations quite the 
opposite movement has been going on.” 

“For example ? ” said Kate. 

“ Well, a good example will be clerking. 
Though many more women are engaged as 
clerks than was once the case, the increase in 
the ten years from 18Sr to 1891 was only 9*6 
per 10,000 women, whilst among men the 
increase of clerks was no less than 28*2.” 

“But in the telegraph and telephone service 
have women not made men take a back seat ? ” 
asked Jessie. 

“Not at all,” answered Nellie; “the in¬ 
crease in the number of women employed is 


little more than one-half of what is recorded in 
the case of men.” 

“All you tell,” said Kate, “is certainly 
opposed to the common notion. But how has 
that notion come into existence ? ” 

“ Miss Collet holds,” replied Nellie, “ that 
a leading cause of error is that it has been 
assumed too hastily, that recent tendencies 
towards this greater employment of middle- 
class women are representative of general 
changes in the field of employment. The 
grievances and aspirations of middle-class 
women have been so much discussed that it has 
almost been forgotten how insignificant they 
are in comparison with the great inaudible or 
silent class of women who live just as their 
mothers did before them.” 

* * * * 

The talk about this feature of Miss Collet’s 
report—“a cheering report,” Jessie said, 
“ for men and, if looked at the right way, for 
women also”— having come to an end, 
Nellie mentioned the fact that there has been 
a remarkable decrease during the ten years gone 
over by Miss Collet in the number of domestic 
servants under the age of twenty-five. 

“How is that to be accounted for?” in¬ 
quired Kate. 

“I don’t know,” said Nellie, “ unless it be 
that mistresses have got tired of the ways of 
servants and servants of the ways of 
mistresses.” 

“And perhaps,” suggested Jessie, “the 
confinement of domestic service is contrary to 
the liberty-loving spirit of the age.” 

* * * * 

“ Speaking about servants,” said Kate, 
“ reminds me that in looking over yesterday 
the new volumes of Mr. Charles Booth’s Life 
and Labour of the People of London , I dis¬ 
covered how few people comparatively in the 
great metropolis can afford the luxury of one 
or more servants.” 

“ I would have expected that the number in 
the first city in the world would have been 
rather high,” said Jessie. 

“ Instead of that,” said Kate, “ it appears 
that no fewer than 3,700,000 persons in 
London have no servants at all, and of the 
half-million that have servants 227,000 have 
only one and 144,000 have two.” 

“ I wonder how many households there are 
employing more than two ? ” remarked Jessie. 

“On that subject,” said Kate, “Mr. 
Booth remarks that there are only a little 
over two in every hundred of the population of 
London who keep three servants or more.” 

* * * * 

“Ever since we came here, Kate,” said 
Jessie, “ I have been watching these thrushes. 
If you don’t put nets over the fruit not a 
gooseberry and hardly even a black currant will 
be left for yourself.” 

“My mother and I,” said Kate, “think 
that every indulgence should be extended to 
the birds. We hold with Canon Ellacombe, 
that those are bad gardeners whose gardens 
are kept only for themselves. ‘ Paradise,’ he 
says, ‘ was not made for Adam only, but for 
every beast of the field and for every fowl of 
the air that was brought unto him there.’ ” 

“That is all very fine,” remarked Jessie, 

“ but there is no reason why the little rascals 
should have everything. They are entitled to 
no more than a share. My counsel is to go 
in for a little judicious netting. But now we 
must be moving homewards.” 

“ I shall walk with you to the foot of the 
hill,” said Kate. 

As Kate left the garden with her two 
friends, some startled birds flew out of the 
strawberry-bed. There were now three 
thrushes in the hedge all singing, and their 
song sounded pretty much like— 

“ What we leave you shall have ! ” 

(To be concluded .) 
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IN STONY PLACES. 


By Mrs. G. LINNiEUS BANKS, Author of “ God’s Providence House,” “ The Manchester Man,” etc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

AT THE CHURCH GATES. 

N the ninth of 
Sep te m ber, 
just eight 
weeks from 
the date of 
Miss Whit¬ 
more’s first 
communica¬ 
tion, Gerald 
Robinson was 
located at the 
Bull’s Head 
in Holborn, 
one of the 
ancient inns 
of London, so 
few of which 
remain to tell their slory of the past. 
The inn had been used by his father, 
was comfortable without pretension, and 
was within easy distance of Paternoster 
Row, the British Museum, and Lincoln’s 
Inn, where his old college friend, Frank 
Crawford, had chambers. 

The latter was studiously reading-up 
for the bar, whilst others less earnest, 
were taking the long vacation easily at 
the sea-side or on the moors. 

There was a certain Laura Somebody 
waiting until he could achieve success 
to justify their marriage, and all his 
energies were bent on shortening that 
waiting time, for his own sake as well as 
for hers. 

He welcomed his former chum with a 
hearty grip of the hand, and a cheery, 
“Hullo! old fellow! Is that you or 
your ghost? You are all bones. You 
would need fattening to make a respect¬ 
able skeleton. What have you been 
doing in the two months since you 
failed to keep your appointments. Sit 
down and render an account of your¬ 
self. You need not tell me you’ve been 
ill.” 

Thereupon he seated himself to listen 
to an apology which began— 

“ You may think well you do see me, 
and not my ghost. I owe my present 
appearance in the flesh to a dear, good 
girl who nursed me to health when it 
was touch-and-go with me, as Dr. 
Barmby says.” 

“ Oh, and I suppose you are going to 
marry her out of gratitude ? ” 

Gerald started, flushed, and entered 
a protest. 

“ Nothing of the kind. The lady was 
Miss Cardigan, Squire Dalrymple’s 
niece. You are quite mistaken. As 
soon as the crisis was past, she turned 
me over to a trained nurse, and came 
no more near me. Marry her! Why, 
she would not look at me. I tell you 
she was as cold as an icicle when I got 
up and about. I must have said some¬ 
thing outrageous in my delirium, for she 
would barely speak to me.” 

“Well, maybe so. But icicles melt 
sometimes,” observed Crawford drily. 


“ However, what about your book and 
the publishers ? ” 

“ I have seen Messrs. Blank this 
morning, and left my manuscript for 
approval. In three weeks I am to have 
their answer,” he said, “ but how I am 
to fill up those three weeks—unless you 
will take compassion on me—I am at a 
loss to say.” 

“Well,” answered Crawford, after a 
pause, with a rueful glance towards an 
unfinished digest on his desk, “I am 
up to my neck in work, but I can give 
you the rest of the day, and I may 
spare } r ou an hour or two occasionally 
in the week. Where shall we go 
first ? ” 

“To the Bull’s Head for luncheon,” 
was the prompt response. “Capital place 
that for a meal. Yet hardly the paradise 
in which to while away expectant days 
and weeks. And I do not much care for 
sight-seeing in London without a com¬ 
panion.” 

“ It would not be exhilarating,” said 
Crawford as they walked arm-in-arm 
up Chancery Lane, filling the narrow 
side-walk. “I would introduce you to 
my people, but they are all out of town, 
and the house in charge of servants. 
You might come and read in my cham¬ 
bers, only I’ve nothing but musty law¬ 
books, and I’m afraid my studies would 
—I’ve got it! I’m not a householder— 
but—you ask Messrs. Blank for a pass¬ 
port to the Reading Room at the British 
Museum. And you’re not the man I 
take you for, if your days hang heavily 
then.” 

Luncheon was but an episode in a 
pleasant day spent together, during 
which old associations were revived, and 
somewhat of their confidential relations 
restored. At all events when they parted 
for the night Gerald was in full posses¬ 
sion of Frank’s love for Laura Somers, a 
sweet girl without a shilling, and the 
effort he was making to bring their 
union within the range of prudent possi¬ 
bility. And if Crawford knew less of 
his friend's experience, it was because 
the other made a better listener than a 
talker. 

Messrs. Blank readily furnished Mr. 
Robinson with an “ open sesame ” to the 
British treasure-house of the world’s 
literature, and three weeks’waiting were 
to him as a day. 

There is no literary hive better cal¬ 
culated to take the self-conceit out of a 
young author than that library and read¬ 
ing room, with its tiers upon tiers of 
shelves and books, its hundreds of busy 
students young and old, some with huge 
piles of volumes heaped-up beside them 
for reference ; others with knitted brows 
writing for dear life, or running over the 
lines in the huge metal-clamped cata¬ 
logues, and here and there a drowsy 
one yielding to Sonmtis, and nodding 
over an unread page. At all events 
Gerald felt himself a very small mite 
in the literary cheese ; smaller than he 


had ever felt at Cambridge, in the 
University Library when reading-up for 
his degree. 

And when three weeks later he heard 
that his manuscript had passed muster, 
and only terms had to be considered, he 
was in no wise elate over his prospects 
in authorship. Flowever, as he was 
willing to pay for his hobby, within 
reason, preliminaries for the publication 
of In Stony Places were soon settled, 
signed and sealed in the presence of 
Frank Crawford, who had done some¬ 
thing in literature himself, and the work 
went to printers and engravers. It was 
to be illustrated with sketches made by 
the author, and would be “ rushed 
through the press ” to meet the autumn 
sales. Frank had volunteered to coach 
him in proof-reading. 

Before the first damp sheets had set 
his nerves in a twitter, he wrote to ac¬ 
quaint Squire Dalrymple that his book 
was accepted, and that he was remain¬ 
ing in town to see it fairly through the 
press. 

By return of post (country-post) came 
the Squire’s hearty congratulations, 
coupled with regret for his protracted 
absence, and assurance that he was 
already missed. There was also some 
fatherly advice, having due reference to 
care for his health, and early hours. 
And there were hints of fresh annoyance 
on account of Ethel, who had paid a 
flying visit to The Chase with the un¬ 
welcome captain in her train. 

The epistle opened with an apology 
for employing his niece as an amanu¬ 
ensis, the dictator’s tremulous hand 
being the reason assigned. 

It closed with a postscript direct from 
the scribe, entreating Mr. Robinson not 
to identify the writer with the views or 
expressions of Squire Dalrymple, to 
whom she simply supplied hand and pen. 
Of course all Mr. I^obinson’s friends 
wished him success as an author. 

“Um! She’s uncommonly chary of 
her good wishes. Does she imagine I 
am likely to mistake the hearty old 
Squire’s impulsive utterances for Miss 
Cardigan’s guarded periods? She’s a 
singular girl that! Nurses a fellow 
through a death-or-life fever with the 
devotion of a sister, and when he would 
thank her, freezes him like an icicle, as 
I told Crawford. Gave me to understand 
she would have done as much for any 
rustic in the village. Is she afraid I 
should presume on her friendliness if 
she treated me with common civility ? 
Indeed, she need not be alarmed; I 
have had my lesson in that school.” 

For all that, the postscript nettled 
him. Fie had not the coolest or most 
passive temper in the world. He flung 
the letter across the room in his irri¬ 
tation. 

Before his book was out, these letters 
had ceased altogether. 

October was almost at its last gasp, 
when he was summoned to Paternoster 
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Row to inspect sample designs for his 
book-covers. A sharp wind was blow¬ 
ing up the dust when he left the Bull’s 
Head, about eleven in the forenoon, and 
walking briskly, crossed the road at an 
angle under the shadow of Prince 
Albert’s statue. As he did so, his eye 
was attracted to a couple of private 
carriages drawn up in front of St. 
Andrew’s Church, which, as every 
Londoner knows, lies in a hollow, con¬ 
sequent on the raising of the road for 
the Holborn Viaduct. 

“Ah, West-End coachmen and flun¬ 
keys at a City church, and only two 
carriages ! ” was his mental comment 
as he neared the open gates. “ It looks 
as if someone was stealing a march on 
papa. I wonder who the young sim¬ 
pletons are ? ” 

The bridal party had left the church, 
the bride and bridegroom in advance, 
she holding up the skirt of her hand¬ 
some grey travelling-dress, to save it 
from contact with the flight of steps 
they were ascending. At that moment 
a sudden gust of wind drove a shower 
of withered leaves, like dead hopes, from 
the churchyard trees, upon and around 
them. 

The bridegroom shook them off irrita¬ 
bly, a passing scowl darkening his face. 

Gerald uttered an exclamation and 
started back involuntarily. 

Their eyes met. There was a breath¬ 
less pause. The scowl deepened. 

Gerald had come face to face with 
Miss Whitmore’s abandoned nephew ! 

His exclamation had startled the 
bride. As she put her daintily-shod 
foot upon the pavement she looked up. 
A momentary flush lost itself in a smile 
of supercilious triumph, and Ethel For¬ 
syth walked steadily on to the open 
carriage-door, as unobservant of her 
husband’s darkened countenance, as he 
of the peculiar smile on hers. 

Be sure the double recognition evoked 
no marital confidence, as they drove 
away to the railway station across the 
Viaduct. Captain Forsyth was not en¬ 
lightened with regard to the stranger’s 
name or identity. 

For a moment Gerald had staggered 
under the shock. Recovering, he walked 
down the steps into the church, and 
sought permission to see the register. 

It was as he had surmised. Ethel 
Dalrymple to Edmund Forsyth ; wit¬ 
nesses, Lady Portleigh and Walter 
Dalrymple. 

“ It will break the poor Squire’s 
heart,” he thought, as he left the 
church, his eyes downcast and sad¬ 
dened. “ God help him ! his prescient 
soul boded all too truly. But Heaven 
forbid that I should lift the veil from the 
villain who has stolen his child ! ” 

There was no need. A triumphant 
telegram had gone to The Chase an¬ 
nouncing the ill-starred marriage, 
before the wedded pair left our shores 
for their Continental honeymoon. 

A second had winged its devious flight 
to Greystone Nook. 

Two days later one of the fateful pink 
papers followed Gerald Robinson from 
pillar to post, to find him in the after¬ 
noon at Crawford’s chambers. 

“ Chasetown. Bad news. Squire 


had another fit. Dying. Asks for you. 
Come. Barmby.” 

It was a startling telegram. 

“I feared as much,” cried Gerald 
huskily, handing the telegram to Craw¬ 
ford ; and looking at his watch he 
added, “There’s no time to lose if I 
would catch the last train that meets a 
local. I have a few arrangements to 
make. We can talk matters over on 
our way to the Bull’s Head.” 

The cab they had hailed in passing, 
was still waiting in front of the inn, and 
Gerald, bag in hand, was on his way 
downstairs, when on the very threshold, 
as it were, another telegram was handed 
to him. 

This also was from the doctor. 

“Too late. Squire dead. Niece dis¬ 
tracted. Son expected.” 

“I shall go, nevertheless,” decided 
Gerald, “ though I need not intrude on 
Miss Cardigan’s privacy to-night. She 
may be glad of a friend at hand when 
that cub gets home.” 

By a swift race he caught the 5.30 
train from Euston, leaving Crawford to 
wire his departure to Dr. Barmby and 
Mrs. Mann. A wise precaution where 
people kept abnormally early hours; 
for he found the friendly doctor waiting 
with his trap at the little local station, 
and a good meal ready for both at 
home. 

Very sad was the story the doctor had 
to tell of Squire Dalrymple’s seizure and 
the events preceding it. Of the painful 
scenes attending Miss Dalrymple’s 
demand to be married in state from 
Chase House, and the Squire’s persis¬ 
tent refusal to admit Captain Forsyth or 
herself under his roof if she dared to 
marry him. Of his exasperation at her 
insolence to her poor cousin, which the 
doctor characterised as scandalous, she 
attributing the vilest motives to the best 
actions of the self-denying girl ; es¬ 
pecially taunting her with nursing a 
strange man. 

“ Meaning }mu, Mr. Robinson,” the 
doctor -wound up as they neared The 
Firs. “ What her motive could be, 
there is no telling, for a more unselfish, 
pure-minded and retiring girl than Miss 
Cardigan does not exist in all Chase- 
town, unless the other envied her the 
love she had herself rejected.” 

Mr. Barmby referred to the parental 
affection of the Squire for Bertha ; affec¬ 
tion which his own child had of late 
repelled. He spoke inadvertently, not 
as one with a double point to his words. 

Yet they struck Gerald differently, 
and kept him very quiet over that supper- 
table. Every allusion to her cousin, 
made by Ethel Dalrymple in her haughty 
rejection of him came up from the 
depths of memory to be weighed and 
measured. 

“Could Bertha possibly have been 
anything more than a convenient shield 
for the other’s wanton caprice?” was 
the insoluble problem he put to himself 
over and over again, as he plied a 
silent knife and fork. 

“ Have you any suspicion why the 
Squire was so anxious to see me ? Or 
what he desired to say?” he inquired 
at length, as Mr. Barmby rose to 
depart. 
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“ No—a—no ! not exactly. But I’ve 
half an idea Miss Cardigan knows. I 
fancy, from her manner, it concerned 
her. She was much agitated over it. 
Poor thing, she is sadly distressed, and 
with good cause. The Chase will be 
no home for her now, I fear; and the 
Squire had no time to make a fresh 
will.” 

“You surely do not think she will be 
insufficiently provided for ? ” The alarm 
in Gerald’s voice might have been visible 
in his countenance had not the night 
outside been too dark for observation. 

Mr. Barmby shook his head as he took 
the reins. “I’m afraid so ! ” Barnes 
had quitted the horse’s head, the reins 
were shaken, and the doctor was off, 
leaving Gerald standing there bare¬ 
headed, looking after him and his trap, 
as it spun down the lane, with a sort of 
glow-worm light on either side, those 
three words tingling in his ears, along 
with a refrain of his own “Unprovided 
for! Poor Bertha!” 

Notwithstanding his long journey he 
lay awake much of that night. Mr. 
Barmby’s revelations lay heavily on his 
mind. He was troubled over the dead 
Squire’s unspoken wishes, and their 
supposed connection with Bertha Cardi¬ 
gan. What would he not have given to 
have known them ! 

It had been an agitating week. One 
shock had followed another with terrible 
rapidity, culminating in the painful sug¬ 
gestion that the Squire’s devoted niece, 
she who, humanly speaking, had won 
him from death to life, who had been to 
the villagers her uncle’s almoner, the 
doctor’s coadjutor, the friend of the sick 
or sorrowing, might herself ere long be 
without a home or suitable provision. 
Had not her scornful cousin sneered at 
“the poor lieutenant’s portionless 
daughter” Oh, it was monstrous to 
contemplate ! It must not be permitted. 
It should not, if he had a voice in the 
matter. 

But what was the new voice within 
Gerald’s own breast ? And how was he 
to make the voice heard ? 

Morning saw T him at the great door of 
Chase House confronting a grave-look¬ 
ing servant who “ knew not Joseph.” 

“ Miss Cardigan keeps her room, sir. 
She is too prostrate to receive visitors. 
Them’s our orders, sir. No, sir, the 
new Squire has not arrived. We are ex¬ 
pecting him this morning, sir.” 

“ Are you aware that I was tele¬ 
graphed for ? ” demanded Gerald, some¬ 
what dissatisfied with the man’s 
manner. 

There was an instantaneous change. 

“ Oh, then, sir, you will be Mr. Robinson. 
If you will please step into the library, I 
■will send up your card to Miss Cardigan. 
Poor master was very anxious to see you, 
sir.” 

The card went with a line pencilled 
upon it. “Are you able to see me? 
Can I be of service ? ” 

Presently, Miss Cardigan’s maid 
entered the darkened room. 

“ Miss Cardigan is very much upset, 
sir, but if you will wait a little while she 
will endeavour to see you.” 


(To be continued .) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ART. 

Lalpie.— In barbotine pottery painting you should 
not paint on glazed china, the glazing is done sub¬ 
sequently. Powdered colours are mixed with 
parchment size. 


M. Oliver. —Judging from your untaught attempts 
at painting flowers, we advise your taking lessons. 
You have to learn the art of painting in high relief, 
as if the flowers were detached from the paper, not 
flattened upon it as if pressed by a flat-iron. There 
should be lights, half-lights and shadows. 


A Girl-Modeller. —The white and red clay em¬ 
ployed by sculptors can be procured for you by 
any artists’ colourman. From him you will learn 
both the quantity inquired, when you tell him the 
size of your projected work, and likewise the price. 

Muriel. —The colouring matter of the skins em¬ 
ployed for leather work is that known as wood- 
stains. You should get some friend (or manual 
on that work) to direct you in its employment. 
Probably an upholsterer could give you some 
advice. 

Lover of the “ G. O. P.”—For decorating a drain¬ 
pipe, we think that the white and purple iris would 
look pretty on a blue ground merging into brown. 
The rim of the pipe must be the bottom of the stand. 
The reason why your grounds are “ streaky ” is 
that you do not go over them with the point of a 
large brush held upright in the hand, not slanting. 
Also, you should employ oils, not water-colours. 

Decima. —The oil-paints essential are black, flake- 
white, lake, cobalt, indigo, chrome (i, 2 and 3), 
ochre, rose-madder and emerald green; three 
hog’s-hair and three camel’s-hair brushes (of dif¬ 
ferent sizes) : turpentine, “ Roberson’s medium ; ” 
a palette and palette-knife. These articles would 
suffice as a commencement. Paint on stiff brown 
paper, on making your first attempts so as to save 
canvas, mill-board or oak panels. We cannot say 
for what business in life you are best suited. 

Mignonette and Phyllis. —We are very glad to 
hear how much you appreciate our answers to cor¬ 
respondents and have profited by them. The only 
medium you require, for painting on satin or plush 
in oils, is Turck’s Florentine medium. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bo-peep. —The hymn commencing “ The Sands of 
Time are sinking,” was composed by Mrs. Anne 
Ross Cousin, nee Cundell, daughter of David Ross 
Cundell, M.D., Leith, and widow of the Rev. W. 
Cousin, minister of the Free Church of Scotland at 
Melrose. It was first printed in the Christian 
Treasury (1857), as a poem of nineteen stanzas, and 
was republished in Immanuel's Land and Other 
Pieces by A. R. C. (1876). It appears in many 
hymnals in abbreviated forms. The whole hymn is 
given in an appendix to The Letters of Samuel 
Rutherford (R. T. S.), p. 741. 

M.E. Poole. —1. We thank you for all information you 
give us of the Home in Paris, still under the annual 
supervision and direction of Mrs. Lewis {nee Leigh), 
77, Avenue Wagram, Paris.—2. The term “ Girdler ” 
means a maker of girdles. Their ancient Guild is 
still in existence in London. Write to the Clerk of 
the Company for information as to the list of mem¬ 
bers, and whether that of your ancestor be inscribed 
amongst them. The address of this Guild is, The 
Hall of Girdlers Company, 39, Basinghall Street, 
E.C. You had better endeavour to see “ The 
Report of the City Livery Commission,” in five 
volumes, published in 1884, appointed in 1880, of 
which the late Earl of Derby was Chairman. 

Enquirer. —The quotation from Longfellow, about 
which so many have been inquiring is. as we before 
said, to be found in his Tales of a Wayside Inn , 
i.e .— 

“ Ships that pass in the night, and speak one 
another in passing; 

Only a signal shown, and a distant voice in 
the darkness,” etc. 

It is in Section IV., and you will see it in the 
edition of 1894, and in the volume devoted to Tales 
of a Wayside Inn , as Well as in another edition of 
his complete works. Perhaps some of our readers 
have.incomplete editions. We cannot say whether 
that of 1889 is incomplete, as we have not got it to 
refer to. The lines are to be found on page 367 of 
the volume now before us. 

Bitterness. —When angry remember that it is abso¬ 
lutely contrary to the teaching of both the Old and 
New Testaments to “ give vent” to such feelings. 
It is said by David of the wicked (compared to 
lions) that “ their tongue is a sharp sword ” (lvii. 4), 
and that “ they whet their tongue like a sword ” 
(Ixiv. 3), “ that life and death is in the power of the 
tongue ” (xviii. 21) ; and of the virtuous woman it is 
said, “ in her tongue is the law of kindness ”(xxxi. 
26); St. Janies says that, “if any man among you 
seem to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue . .. 
this man’s religion is vain ” (i. 26). Read the third 
chapter, and look out all the passages in the New 
Testament about meekness, gentleness, long-suffer¬ 
ing, and forbearing one another (Eph. iv. 2, 3). 
The passage in St. James iv. n, means that, if you 
set yourself up as a judge of others, in your ignor¬ 
ance and uncharitableness, you presume to set aside 
the Divine law, and exalt your own judgment 
above it. 

A Lover of “ G. O. P.” —We do not think wire hair¬ 
brushes so good as ordinary ones; but opinions 
differ on this subject. Your handwriting is excellent, 
and your letter a nice one. We wish you all 
happiness. 

Malvina St. Leon.—Y our verses give very fair 
promise of better to come. 
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*** Eight Prizes (two guineas and six half-guineas) are offered for the best solutions of 
the above Puzzle Poem. The following conditions must be observed 

1. Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only. 

2. Each paper to be headed with the name and address of the competitor. 

3. Attention must be paid to spelling, punctuation, and neatness. 

4. Send by post to Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. “ Puzzle 
Poem ” to be written on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

5. The last day for receiving solutions from Great Britain and Ireland will be Octo¬ 
ber 16, 1895 ; from Abroad, November 28, 1895. 

N.B._With a view to make the interest in the competition as general as possible, no 

prize will be awarded to any competitor who has been successful before. Special mention, 
will, however, be made of solvers who, but for this rule, would have received prizes. The 
winner of only a Second Prize is not thereby debarred from obtaining a First Prize. 

































COUSIN MONA. 

By ROSA NOUCHETIE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Little Miss Muffet,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

I THROW STONES FOR JAP. 

“ The offender never pardons.”— Hei'bert 

Some days passed before I found an 
opportunity of speaking to Louie ; more 


than once it struck me that she avoided 
being alone with me, but one afternoon 
I found her arranging some flowers in a 
little back room, that the boys had 
appropriated as a smoking room. 

She was very dignified at first, and 


her manner told me plainly that she would 
allow no interference with her private con¬ 
cerns. Louie was very proud and sensi¬ 
tive, and her trouble had not softened 
her; she looked at me almost haughtily 
as I stammered out a few sentences. 



All rights resenjed .] 


“ SHE LOOKED SO HANDSOME, AND WALTER SEEMED TO ADMIRE HER SO. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


“It is quite true that I have refused 
Mr. Stanwell,” she said icily, “ I was 
dissatisfied with him, and I must be able 
to trust the man I marry. Excuse me, 
Rufa,” for I was about to speak again, 
“ this is no business of yours, the matter 
lies between myself and Mr. Stanwell.” 

I took no notice of this imperious 
speech. In spite of her princess airs I 
could see how her hands were trembling 
as she tried to prop up a drooping flower. 
Suffering makes a proud nature harder, 
and I knew the wound was a deep one. 

So I would not be silenced. I told 
her about my meeting with Mr. Stan¬ 
well, and how I gave him back the 
Cinderella slipper, and I could see she 
was listening intently, but a look of dis¬ 
gust crossed her face at the mention of 
the brooch. 

“I knew things were bad enough,” 
she said, as I paused to take breath, 
“ but this is even worse than I thought, 
and,” still more disdainfully, “he could 
hardly expect me to condone that.” 

“ Oh no, Louie,” I exclaimed eagerly, 
“ he has behaved badly as well as Joyce, 
and I can see he is terribly ashamed of 
himself. I know it was wrong of him to 
amuse himself with her, but hard as it 
is so to speak of a sister, she tempted 
him first. Can you not see, Louie dear, 
how attractive she would be to him with 
her pretty childish ways ? No, he was 
only amusing himself, he was never 
really unfaithful to you. Would he have 
come and asked you to marry him in 
that honest straightforward way if he 
had not been true ? ” 

“ His sense of honour compelled him 
to ask me,” she replied proudly, “he 
knew well that I should refuse him. 
Could he have drawn back after speak¬ 
ing to my father ? ” 

“ Perhaps not, but all the same it is 
you that he wants and not Joyce, this is 
what I beg you to believe ; if you could 
only have seen his face, Louie, there was 
such a hurt, reckless look on it. I felt 
quite sorry for him.” 

I could not see her expression as I 
said this, but her silence gave me 
courage to proceed. 

“Of course no one expects that you 
would have accepted him at once ; that 
would have been rewarding him for his 
bad behaviour, but you might have set 
some limits to his punishment. Why 
could you not have put him on his pro¬ 
bation, and then in six months or a year 
he would have come to you again.” 

“ I was too angry even to wish to see 
him again,” she returned in a low voice. 
“Oh, if anger would only last, things 
might be easier for me,” and then her 
lip trembled and she said imploringly, 
“ Do not say any more, Rufa, I know you 
only meant to be kind and to help me, 
but I cannot bear it, I will think over all 
you have told me, and perhaps I may 
feel less bitter by-and-by. Oh, if only 
Joyce had been like you,” and then she 
kissed me hastily and begged me to 
leave her. 

I was rather down after this conversa¬ 
tion ; I felt that I had made so little 
impression on Louie. I confided to 
Cousin Sophy what I had done, and the 
warm-hearted creature nearly hugged 
me to death. 


“ She is too hard on the poor fellow,” 
she said pathetically, “ his mother quite 
cried about it the other day ; she says 
Walter is not a bit like himself, that 
he is irritable and restless, and wants 
his father to let him go to Colorado for 
a year; she declares Louie’s refusal has 
thoroughly upset him and he will not be 
able to settle down. I am sure my 
children take after their father, for I 
never could have been so stiff and proud 
as Louie to save my life. Frank always 
will have it that I jumped at him like a 
fish nibbling at the bait the moment he 
asked me, but that is only his fun.” 

I began to long to return to “The 
Hermitage,” but there seemed no hope 
of that. Joyce managed to take a fresh 
cold by standing out on the landing to 
talk to the boys, and Dr. Evans peremp¬ 
torily ordered her to bed, and for some 
days I hardly left her room. 

Louie offered to relieve me more than 
once, but 1 knew that her presence only 
fretted Joyce, and I could see she was 
thankful that her offer was declined. 

“I want no one but you, Rufa,” the 
poor child would say. “ Bee is so 
dreadfully noisy, and Ada is so prim and 
fault-finding, and Cousin Sophy is so 
fussy that she only makes me worse. I 
like your quiet ways, and it is so com¬ 
fortable to be with you again. Do you 
think Cousin Mona would let me come 
and live with her too?” but T only 
ridiculed this notion, for the idea of 
Joyce, pleasure-loving, restless Joyce at 
“ The Hermitage ” was too absurd. 

Cousin Mona was not a good corre¬ 
spondent. She wrote seldom, and said 
little in her letters, but now and then a 
stray sentence pleased me, especially 
when she told me how she missed me. 

“ I often wish I had your dear bright 
face opposite to me,” she wrote once, 
“ and I long quite childishly for our 
pleasant evening readings. Robin 
misses you too, but Mrs. Redford is very 
good to him and takes him out every 
day. Everard is not very well, he is 
drowsy and irritable by turns, he has 
taken to prowling about the house by 
night, disturbing my rest and Martha’s, 
for we are so afraid he will take cold. 
I tell you this because made me 
promise not to keep anything from you ; 
but you must not trouble about us, it is 
only another phase of the disease, and 
his restless nights give us quiet days.” 

This letter made me anxious, and I 
wrote to Lilian and begged her to tell 
me if Cousin Mona looked ill. I knew 
that she often sat with her a little when 
she fetched Robin. Lilian had sharp 
eyes and would soon see if there were 
much amiss. The answer came by 
return of post. 

Miss Gordon was looking much as 
usual, she said, a little tired perhaps, but 
she seemed tolerably cheerful. She had 
met her more than once walking with 
her brother in the lane, and Robinson 
Crusoe stalking beside them. She 
thought Mr. Gordon looked old and 
very white, but as Miss Gordon only 
smiled and bowed, she had not ventured 
to stop and speak to them. “I am 
sure she misses you, Rufa, and so do 
we all, but I am thankful for your sake 
that you should be away from that dreary 


old ' Hermitage,’ though I am afraid you 
are not having a very gay time of it 
nursing your sister.” And Lilian was 
right, I was certainly not having a gay 
time. 

I wondered why Lilian never men¬ 
tioned Mr. Scott in her letters, and even 
Cousin Mona only spoke of him once. 
“ Roland has been here and looks very 
well,” that was all she said, and I had 
been at Brighton five weeks. 

When Joyce was well enough to join 
the family party in the drawing-room, I 
dropped a hint that Cousin Mona had 
been left long enough, but at my first 
word Joyce began to cry. 

What were Cousin Mona and Cromford 
to her, surely my only sister was nearer 
to me than any cousin ; how could I be 
so unkind as to think of leaving her, 
especially now when she was so miser¬ 
able, and as everyone else agreed with 
her that I could not possibly be spared, 
I made up my mind reluctantly that I 
must stay a little longer. But strange 
to say as the days went on, I grew more 
and more homesick, and thought of the 
dear Brown room and Robin with a 
longing that surprised me. I wondered 
why I had ever wished to live with 
Cousin Sophy, in spite of all her kind¬ 
ness and all the luxury and comfort with 
which I was surrounded, the house was 
not congenial to me. 

The two girls, Bee and Ada, were 
good-natured but terribly noisy, and the 
boys’ lack of gentlemanly manners 
jarred on me more and more. Adolphus 
would light his cigarettes in the drawing¬ 
room, he let his sisters wait on him, and 
contradicted them flatly. Even his 
treatment of his mother, “ mater ” as 
he called her, was not what it should be. 
And Charlie and Hubert were even 
worse. Louie used to speak her mind 
very plainly to them. In my opinion 
she was superior to the rest of the 
family. I know Cousin Gregory thought 
so ; he was so proud of Louie. I liked 
to see them together, they understood 
each other so thoroughly. 

I was beginning to lose heart about 
Louie, and I do not know how things 
would ever have come right between her 
and Mr. Stanwell, if we had not met him 
one day quite accidentally strolling along 
the Marine Parade. 

He had his fox-terrier with him, Jap,^ 
as they called him. Louie turned very 
pale when she saw him and would have 
passed with a bow, but he stopped us. 

“I am glad to have this opportunity 
of bidding you good-bye,” he said ad¬ 
dressing* us both, but looking at Louie. 
“I hardly liked to call at Roxburgh 
House, but now I have met you-” 

“ Are you going away ? ” she asked, 
trying to appear at her ease, but failing 
signally. 

I think she was taken by surprise, for 
no one had mentioned the Colorado 
scheme to her. Lady Stanwell had 
been ill for a week or two, and there had 
been no intercourse lately between the 
two houses. 

“ I thought you had heard from my 
people that I was going to Colorado. 

I shall be there for a year at least, very 
likely longer.” 

“ May I throw a stone for Jap, Mr. 


Stanwell ? ” I exclaimed rather abruptly, 
and without waiting for permission I ran 
down the beach followed by Jap, bark¬ 
ing and leaping for joy. I wondered if 
Jap had ever had so many stones thrown 
for him in all his life, his poor little voice 
was quite hoarse with barking at last. 
As I picked up another stone I glanced 
furtively behind me ; two figures were 
disappearing in the distance. I called 
Jap to order and sat down meekly on one 
of the sheltered seats ; when they wanted 
me, they would find me there. 

I was getting hungry and luncheon 
would be ready. Jap grew disgusted 
with his master’s behaviour at last, and 
after a few inquiring whines set off to 
rejoin him with his tail between his legs, 
as though he feared pursuit, and I sat 
patiently watching the incoming tide and 
smiling to myself. 

All at once a hand touched me, and 
there was Louie with a flushed, radiant 
face looking at me. 

“ You are alone, Louie ? ” I asked in 
surprise. 

“ Yes,” she returned sitting down 
beside me, “ I begged him to go away. 
Oh, Rufa, thank you so much for play¬ 
ing with Jap, it gave him the opportunity 
to speak to me, and—and it is all 
right.” 

“ Dear Louie, do you really mean you 
are engaged to him ? ” 

“-Yes,” she whispered, looking very 
much ashamed of herself; “but he 
seemed so unhappy, and I remembered 
what you said—that perhaps in his heart 
he had not been unfaithful to me, and I 
could not help forgiving him. Oh, Rufa, 
we are both so happy ? ’ ’ 

“I am so glad,” kissing her, for the 
Madeira Walk was empty. “ But is he 
going to Colorado ? ” 

“No, of course not! what a goose 
you are, Rufa, to ask such a question. 
Oh, how pleased mother will be. We 
must walk home as fast as we can, for 
Walter is coming early in the afternoon. 


Characters in Popular Stories. 

An interesting calculation has been made 
of the number of characters in several well- 
known novels. The characters counted are 
only those which join in or help on the action 
of the stoiy, those being omitted which are 
only mentioned in the conversation of the 
actors. 

In Mrs. Besant’s All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men, there are twenty-three characters; in 
Anthony Trollope’s Barchester Towers , thirty- 
three ; in Lord Lytton’s Night and Morning , 
forty-two; in Sir Walter Scott’s Heart of 
Midlothian , forty-nine; in George Eliot’s 
Middlemarch , fifty-nine ; in Lord Beacons- 
field’s Tancred, fifty-nine; in Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair , sixty-six; in Dickens’ David 
Copperfield , a hundred and one. 

How Plants Multiply. —It was calcu¬ 
lated by the famous Linnaeus that if an annual 
plant produced only two seeds—and there is 
no plant so unproductive as this—and their 
seedlings next year produced two, and so on, 
then in twenty years there would be over a 
million plants. 


VARIETIES, 

Rufa, I must tell you one thing, you 
were quite right when you said it was 
not Joyce he wanted, he never really 
cared for her—not in that way—but she 
was so pretty and taking, and then she 
seemed to like talking to him so much ; 
and even about the brooch, he was not 
so much to blame as I thought. I want 
to make that clear to you. Joyce was 
lamenting once that she had so few 
pretty things, and as they passed Roper’s 
—you remember Bee was with them— 
she stopped to admire a horse-shoe 
brooch set with diamonds. Of course, 
Walter said it was a foolish thing to do, 
but when he had left them he stepped 
into Roper’s and got the little shoe ; he 
declared that he repented the moment 
he slipped it into her hand, but for the 
time she had bewitched him.” 

Mr. Stanwell had evidently made out 
his case very well, and Louie had gene¬ 
rously determined to put the best con¬ 
struction on things ; she was forgiving 
him with her eyes open, but to my 
knowledge she never repented it. Mr. 
Stanwell was too grateful for her mag¬ 
nanimity ever to try her again, and his 
devotion to her w^as evident even to 
Joyce’s reluctant eyes. 

Louie behaved very nicely to Joyce that 
day. When luncheon was over and her 
mother and sisters had been told, she 
went up to Joyce’s room. I had not yet 
broken the news to her, but I thought by 
her depressed manner that she suspected 
something. 

“ I have come up to tell you that I am 
engaged to Mr. Stanwell,” she said 
standing before Joyce, and looking at 
her not unkindly. “ I know you are not 
glad to hear this, but I hope some day 
you may be. 

“You have made great trouble 
between me and Walter, but I can 
forgive you now, though you have never 
asked me to do so, for I am too happy 
to bear a grudge against any one.” 

“I know I behaved badly,” returned 


VARIETIES. 

Love Lightens Labour. 

A gentleman once met a little girl carrying 
a big baby boy on a hot summer clay. It was 
on a dusty country road. Her face was glow¬ 
ing with heat, and her hair was flowing in the 
wind. 

The gentleman was struck with the romping 
fresh child, but thought she was overburdened. 
He stopped and asked her if the baby was not 
too heavy. 

She looked up through a mist of golden 
hair and said with a smile— 

“ Oh ! he is not the least heavy; he is my 
brother.” 

A Correction. 

Precise Aunt (trying to amuse Annie , who 
has co?ne to spend the day ): “ Oh, see pussy 
washing her face.” 

Infant (with scorn): “ She’s not washing 
her face; she’s washing her feet and wiping 
them on her face.” 

The Best Time.— “ God’s time,” says 
Whitefield, “I have always found to be the 
best time in the end.” 
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poor Joyce, “ and—and I will tiy to be 
glad that you are so happy, Louie.” 
And then Louie took her hand and 
kissed her. 

I did not wonder that Joyce’s head 
ached, and that she did not come 
downstairs that day; though I never 
believed that her feeling for Mr. Stan¬ 
well had been very deep, yet wounded 
vanity is hard to bear. 

Her position was a painful one. It 
could not be denied that she had tried to 
rob Louie of her sweetheart and had 
failed; and for a time at least she had 
forfeited their respect. Mr. Stanwell’s 
eyes were open and I could see by his 
manner to Joyce that she no longer 
interested him. The whole household 
was occupied with Louie and her ap¬ 
proaching marriage, and Joyce seemed 
of little consequence. It was salutary 
discipline for the poor child, but she 
took it fractiously, and revenged herself 
when we were alone together by turning 
Louie into ridicule, but I never would 
allow this; when her speeches became 
too acrimonious I threatened to leave 
the room. 

“Louie has been very generous, Joyce, ’ ’ 
I would say indignantly, “ she has 
forgiven you all your naughtiness, and 
allowed you to be one of her bridesmaids, 
and yet you make fun of her in this un¬ 
grateful way.” 

“ If I make fun of it ail it is only 
because I feel so down and miserable,” 
returned Joyce on the brink of tears. 
“ I wish I were like you, Rufa, it is so 
easy for you to be good, and everyone 
likes you because they say that you are 
to be trusted; and no one trusts me 
now, because I was once naughty.” 
But when Joyce looked at me in that 
pitiful way with her blue eyes open and 
wet like a child’s, what could I do but 
pet her and tell her that she would be 
good one day, and then people would 
love her too. 

(To be continued.) 


Do What is to be Done. 

Sir Walter Scott, writing on one occasion 
to a young man who had just obtained a situ¬ 
ation, gave him this good advice, which may 
be recommended to the attention of our girls 
as well 

“ Beware of a propensity which easily besets 
you—I mean what women call dawdling. Let 
your motto be Hoc age (‘ Do this ’). Do in¬ 
stantly whatever is to be done, and take your 
recreation after business, never before it.” 

Moderate Prices. 

A good idea of the prices charged for pro¬ 
visions towards the close of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury will be obtained from the following bill 
of fare for the court of assistants of the Wor¬ 
shipful Company of Wax-Chandlers in 1478. 
It seems truly a most moderate bill:— 

“ Iwo loins of veal, and two loins of mutton, 
is. 4d.; one loin of beef, 4d.; one dozen of 
pigeons, and one dozen of rabbits, 9d .; one 
pig and one capon, is.; one goose and a 
hundred eggs, is. o|d.; one leg of mutton, 
2 \ \. ; two gallons of sack, is. 4d.; eight 
gallons of strong ale, is. 6d. Total, 7s. 6d. 
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THE 


GIRLS OWN RARER. 


ELLA’S VISIT TO FIRE-COUNTRY. 


By S. M. CRAWLEY BOEVEY. 

of glowing rock, a great castle with turrets, 
towers and a moat, a lake too among kills 
from which a stream trickled downwards, 
towards what might be the roofs and chimneys 
of a town. The more Ella stared, the more 
she seemed to see, and at last a burning 
curiosity overpowered her to explore that 
wonderful country. 

“I should like,” she stammered, “to see 
where you live, if—if—you are sure it will not 
do harm, and-” 

“Follow me and fear nothing,” broke in 
Fuego, springing forwards; “nobody enters 
unwillingly the realms of knowledge.” 

As the child rose she could not help 
noticing that the road, valley and everything 
grew in size very much as things do when you 
look at them through a magnifying glass, but 
she had no time for questions because the 
guide said impatiently, “ Make haste, or the 
gates may be closed against us.” 

“The gates,” muttered Ella, and then 
stopped, breathless in surprise, for either she 
had grown down or Fuego had suddenly grown 
up, because both were much the same size, as 
they stood together before some iron barriers. 

“ Open, in the king’s name,” shouted he, 
and with a creak the bars swung back showing 
the mountain road beyond. 

“ Ah! I saw that before, I remember,” 
observed Ella, “ but—but, your majesty, why 
have I got so small p ” 

“ The effect of all knowledge is to make 
one feel small,” answered the other with a curl 
of the lip. “ It is only conceited fools or chil¬ 
dren who think themselves anything else.” 

Ella tossed her head and bit her lip. She 
thought a good deal of herself, and did not like 
Fuego’s words. 

“ Y r ou’re getting warm, stranger,” he 
remarked, seeing a flush on her face; “it’s 
rather soon for that, though. Y r ou’ll be much 
hotter by-and-by.” 

The listener was not sure whether her guide 
was in jest or earnest; however, his face was 
grave, and she ventured to remark timidly— 

“ I thought nobody was hurt in your coun¬ 
try. Surely you will not deceive me.” 

“As I said before,” was the quick reply, 
“no one enters the realms of knowledge 
except of free will; and when he has done so, 
he must take the consequences, whatever they 
are.” 

Ella shivered, her cheeks grew redder, her 
breath came quicker, and at last she panted in 
a piteous tone, “ Oh, please stop a minute.” 

“ By all means,” said Fuego, courteously; 
“you are close to one of my gold-mines, and 
must see that. Come up here.” 

Ella toiled up obediently to the spot where 
the fire-king stood, leaned over what appeared 
like the edge of a precipice, and then gazed in 
silence, fascinated by the strange scene that met 
her eyes. Far below were groups of men, 
dwarfed by distance to pigmy size, yet so clearly 
visible in the hot still air that every action, every 
passing expression of their faces could be 
noted by the spectators above. In one spot 
a couple of men dug for their very lives, the 
muscles standing out on their brawny arms, 
and beads of perspiration glistening on their 
brows. A little further several figures were 
stooping to wash earth in a kind of flat basket, 
from which now and again a worker would 
snatch something to hide in his bosom, with a 
furtive glance round to make sure he was not 
noticed. In a third place a man, evidently an 
overseer, lay about him with a seven-lashed 
whip, because some rested for an instant from 
their toil in the hard earth. 

“ Work then, slaves,” shouted he, deaf to 


their cries for mercy. “ Greed and avarice are 
your masters. Ye have taken service under 
them, and now think to shirk the labour they 
demand. Work, I say, till ye die.” 

“ They are hard task-masters,” moaned the 
men, writhing. “ We would fain leave them.” 

“ Oh, what does this mean ? ” burst at last 
from Ella’s lips. “ If you are indeed a king, 
how can you allow these poor souls to be so 
ill-treated ? Have you no pity for suf¬ 
fering ? ” 

Fuego stood watching with folded arms, 
and he answered without lifting his eyes or 
turning his head. “ Fools l They gave up 
their liberty, they bartered themselves body 
and soul for gain. Can you wonder, then, if 
they suffer, since all the worst passions of 
human nature are roused by love of gold ? Pah ! 
it is sickening.” 

“ There are no children,” faltered Ella, as 
she wiped away a scalding tear. “Why is 
this ? ” 

“ Children have no business in Fire- 
country,” was the stern reply, “ and if they 
open the forbidden book of knowledge, which 
time only should unclasp, they must take the 
consequences.” 

“ But—but you invited me ! ” exclaimed the 
little girl. 

“ If you cannot withstand the smallest 
temptation, I pity you,” said Fuego in a con¬ 
temptuous tone. “It was not for me to be 
lacking in good will, and nothing would have 
been easier than to refuse if you thought 
it better not to leave Sun-land, where you 
children mostly live, for my country, which 
sooner or later people generally pass in some 
way or other. As you have come, I must 
fulfil my promise. Follow me ”—and turning 
his back the speaker walked on. 

Ella walked slowly after him, feeling so 
ashamed of herself and her idle curiosity, that 
she said no more. Hotter grew the air as the 
travellers drew near to the castle on the top of 
the hill, and the glow from its walls was so 
scorching, that the visitor shrank in terror bom 
of pain. 

“I can go no further,” cried she. “Please 
take me home.” 

“ What, before you’ve seen my castle ? 
That’ll never do,” said Fuego with a spice of 
mockery. “ Take my hand, and the fire will 
be powerless to burn, whatever discomfort it 
may cause you.” 

Ella snatched at the outstretched hand, as a 
drowning man clutches at a straw, and went 
on again, with her parched tongue cleaving to 
the roof of her mouth. The castle gates 
opened widely at the approach of the owner, 
who walked calmly forwards past many rooms, 
and along wide corridors lit by swinging lamps, 
which glared like red, angry eyes. Presently 
the king and his visitor came to a halt in a 
kind of hall, having doors all round at intervals, 
and in the middle was an enormous furnace. 
On every side covered figures muffled in black, 
some with faces hidden, others wringing their 
hands, their upturned features meanwhile con¬ 
vulsed with grief. Others again lay white and 
still, overcome by agony. The furnace was 
noiselessly fed by a number of men in red 
uniforms, and several kept thrusting something 
into the flames with long-handled forks. 

“ This is the furnace of sorrow and suffer¬ 
ing,” whispered Fuego in Ella’s ear. « These 
poor soul’s hearts are being purified therein 
from dross, and the owners weep, though they 
well know that love only takes the hearts to 
restore them by-and-by as refined gold. 
Hush ! speak low ; tread softly in the presence 
of sorrow.” 



LLA was a little girl with 
a great deal of fair hair 
and curiosity. The mo¬ 
ther used sometimes to 
say her questions were 
as countless as her hairs, 
and though answers were 
as a rule supplied, the 
child’s thirst for know¬ 
ledge of all sorts was 
never satisfied. Every 
book that came in Ella’s 
way was opened, for she 
could not, or would not 
believe that knowledge 
was apt to be dangerous, 
and many books should 
never be looked at ex¬ 
cept perhaps by those three times her age. 

“ My dear,” her mother would gently explain, 
“ there is much you cannot, and still more 
you had better not understand. Be content 
to obey, and be sure I would no more allow 
you to" amuse yourself at risk of hurting your 
mind, than I would consent to your playing 
with the fire yonder and burning your 
fingers.” 

“It’s all nonsense,” muttered Ella as the 
elder left the room, and then, in rather a 
sulky mood, she sat down on the hearthrug, 
rested her elbows on her knees and stared at 
the fire. 

It was late one winter afternoon, the cur¬ 
tains were drawn, and the firelight danced 
cheerily over everything. But Ella’s face w’as 
cloudy, for she loved to have her own way, 
as most of us do; and being an only child, 
she had it maybe, too often, w’hicli made the 
crossing of her will a doubly unpleasant thing. 

“It must be nonsense,” she repeated, “for 
of course nobody’s stupid enough to play with 
hot coals, because they’d hurt. There can 
be no harm though in finishing a story, just 
because it happens to be written for grown- 
ups instead of children.” 

“You’re quite mistaken,” said a soft voice 
close by. “ Only those wlio have never been 
to Fire-country fear being burnt. Would 
you like to go to see for yourself? ” 

Ella started. A minute before, a spark had 
jumped out of the half-burnt log on the top of 
the coals, and this w r as such a common oc¬ 
currence that the little girl had not even in¬ 
terrupted her reverie to see w’here it went. 
Now, however, w’hat caught her eye was so 
strange that it nearly took aw r ay her breath. 

The spark had fallen on to the hearth-rug 
near Ella, and shot up into the figure of a tiny 
man, some six or seven inches high in his 
peaked shoes. He w r as beautifully dressed 
in flame-coloured tights and a jaunty cap 
with a dark feather in it, wliich contrasted 
well with his red costume. When the little 
fellow saw he had gained Ella’s attention, he 
made a bow’ and again broke silence in such 
winning humble tones that his listener no 
longer felt fear or surprise. 

“ I am Fuego, the fire king,” he explained, 
“ and perhaps I should not be here now r , had I 
not chanced to overhear your remark about 
coals having pow r er to hurt people in my 
dominion. It is not so, I assure you, and 
should you decide to prove my w r ords, I will 
guide and bring you safely back.” 

Ella glanced backwards and fonvards from 
Fuego to the fire before replying, and in the 
latter she saw' things till now never noticed. 
There w’as a road winding up between masses 
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Ella’s tears fell fast now, and some of them 
rolled unbidden on to the fingers of the nearest 
mourner, a girl barely out of her teens, who 
looked up in surprise. “ Sympathy,” said 
she, “ is ever a healing ointment; but oh, king, 
how is it that a child of such tender years is in 
this sad place ? Pray release her.” 

Fuego glanced at Ella and read an echo to 
the request in the eloquence of her streaming 
eyes. “ She shall go,” said he, “ though she 
has not seen half I might show her. ’Tis 
only through the gratifying of a foolish whim 
that you see her here, for her time has not yet 


come. Go, child of the sunshine woven hair, 
and be in future content when elders warn 
thee not to pry into books, since knowledge 
and experience often prove bitter things.” 

Sobbing, Elia hurried out i-nto the road, 
where the stones were turning dull red and 
darkness gathered overhead. But the explorer 
stumbled on, fearful of losing the way, till she 
trod on a sharp stone that rolled from under her 
feet, throwing her violently on to her face. She 
gave a cry of despair and fell down, down, she 
knew not whither, into utter blackness—then 
came unconsciousness. 


Next minute Ella found herself rubbing her 
eyes as she sat on the hearthrug, before a fire 
that had burnt itself out into a few hot cinders 
and grey ashes. “ I must have been asleep,” 
said the little girl to herself, “ but oh, how 
glad I am that was a dream ! ” 

What need to tell you, dear readers, that, 
whether dream or reality, Ella did not forget 
her visit to fire country, and for the future 
was content to curb her curiosity in the matter 
of books, because as an old saw truly hath it, 

“ A burnt child dreads the fire.” 


HOW TO BECOME A HOSPITAL NURSE. 


here are two 
opinions 
about hospi¬ 
tal - nursing, 
and bo th, 
from being 
extreme, are 
erroneous. 
Some peo¬ 
ple thinking 
that the life 
must be very 
hard and 
monotonous 
— the latter 
y V it seldom 

is — whilst 

others seem to have a vague idea that it 
consists merely of putting on a becoming cap 
and uniform in which to play at work. 

That the work is often hard, and the training 
necessary a thorough, and even a severe one, 
I will not dispute, but even this has its com¬ 
pensations in the knowledge that one is aiding 
the relief of human misery and suffering, and 
from the fact that there is a restful variety in 
the work. 

After some years of experience I can truth¬ 
fully say that it is one of the most suitable 
professions for any woman who has tenderness, 
courage, patience, common sense and a love 
and pity for humanity and its sufferings. 

To become a “probationer” (which is the 
first step on the road) is, in most cases, com¬ 
paratively easy. It is necessary to be over 
twenty to become one in a general hospital, 
but girls of that age and under are eligible for 
children’s hospitals. One desiring to become 
a nurse should write to the matrons of, say, 
three or four of the largest hospitals for a copy 
of the rules and regulations applying to “ pro¬ 
bationers,” enclosing a large, addressed and 
ready-stamped envelope. With reference to 
the best hospitals in which to begin, it is 
generally conceded that those devoted to 
children are the best training grounds, those 
devoted to special diseases being the least 
desirable from the special and not general 
character of the experience which will be 
obtained. 

I will suppose, however, that you are over 
twenty-four, and have applied for particulars 
to several of the general hospitals. You have 
now received these, and the next thing is for 
you to make up your mind as to which one 
has the rules and regulations with which you 
can most easily comply. The next step is to 
call upon the matron of that particular hospital 
with the view of arranging to enter the insti¬ 
tution as a “ probationer.” With reference to 
the payment of a premium—which varies from 
^io to ^50—it is not absolutely necessary to 
make any such payment, but if able to do so it 
should be a point of honour not to take every¬ 
thing and give nothing. There is another 


side to this question. If you enter as a non¬ 
paying “ probationer ” it is more than probable 
that you will be required to sign an agreement 
to serve the hospital for a period of three 
years after you have done your training, at a 
salary for the first year of £12 to ^14, for the 
second year one of £16 to £18, and for the 
third year one of £20. After which (if you 
remain) the salary will be governed by the 
position to which you have attained. But, 
with the exception of a few matrons’ posts, the 
maximum is about ^100 a year. The charge 
nurses receiving between ^30 and £50. 

As a probationer one does very little actual 
nursing. The rule being to begin at the be¬ 
ginning, which involves the learning of how to 
sweep the wards, scrub the lockers, clean 
utensils, and attend on the senior nurse. If 
one proves quick, and anxious to learn, there is 
ample opportunity for doing so, the other 
nurses being almost always sisterly, and willing 
to help an eager learner. The probationer 
must not, however, be content with acquiring 
the practical part of the profession of nursing. 
She will have to study anatomy, physiology, 
and the numberless technical terms used in 
surgery and medicine. And to learn these 
things it will be necessary to attend lectures 
every week for six months; a three months’ 
course of medical lectures and a three months’ 
surgical. During the first year one works 
under a sister and staff nurse, and acquires 
a knowledge of bandaging, splint padding, 
poulticing, fomenting, and how to use and 
apply the various lotions and ointments. 

At the end of this period the probationer is 
examined by means of a series of papers upon 
surgical and medical points, set by the 
lecturers, the examination usually lasting a 
couple of days. She is then examined viva 
voce by the lecturers and matron, when ques¬ 
tions are put to her with reference to such 
subjects as the bones (and their positions) in 
the human body, poulticing, bed-making, 
bandaging, etc. It is also necessary for the 
probationer to have obtained the marks, 
awarded by the matron, for good conduct, 
punctuality, etc. 

The examination successfully passed the 
probationer is appointed a staff nurse, and is 
given the charge or part charge of one of the 
various wards, having now, in her turn, to 
train and assist a probationer, and to learn 
from the physicians and surgeons, and the 
ward sister the higher and more complicated 
branches of nursing. One of her duties as 
staff nurse being to visit all the beds with the 
sister and doctor, and to carefully watch and 
report to him all the symptoms and variations 
of the patients’ condition, and to carry out 
orders. If her ward be a surgical one she has 
to see to all the various dressings for wounds, 
padded splints, and bandages, so that they 
may be always ready for immediate use. To 
look after the medicine cupboard, and know 


the use and application of the various drugs. 
She must take temperatures, keep the charts 
for the doctor’s inspection accurately and 
neatly, be prepared to assist the surgeons in 
their operations, and the ward dressers in their 
duties. And, when the sister is absent to 
undertake her work in addition to her own. 

At the end of the year the nurse is again 
examined, this examination being far more 
difficult than the former one, as may be naturally 
supposed. Then, after another year’s training 
and experience in the ward comes another 
examination, which, if passed satisfactorily, 
entitles her to her certificate. To the nurse 
who heads the list a gold medal is awarded, 
and then, after three months’ training in house¬ 
keeping, and a similar time spent in carrying 
out the duties of night superintendent, she is 
eligible for the position of sister. 

The hours in most hospitals are undoubtedly 
too long. In most one is called at 6 a.m., 
breakfasts at 6.30, has to be in the ward by 
7 o’clock and remain there till 12.30, and again 
is in the ward from 1 p.m till 9 at night, a 
spell of eight hours’ duration, luncheon being 
generally served in the ward kitchen. 

Every other day one is off-duty two hours- 
and-a-lialf, which time is supposed to be spent 
out of doors, a pass being given one to be 
delivered up to the porter at the lodge gates, 
who enters the time of the going out and 
coming in in a book kept for that purpose. 

Every month leave of absence is given for 
the nurse to be out from 7 a.m. till 9 p.m., 
or even later. And during the year a fort¬ 
night’s holiday is allowed by the majority of 
hospitals 

On Sunday the nurses are expected to 
attend divine worship at least once. If one is 
off duty in the morning one is expected to 
attend the chapel attached to the hospital, 
unless a member of another religious body, in 
which case one is allowed to attend one’s own 
place of worship. 

At eight o’clock of a week day the lights 
are lowered, and in some hospitals those whose 
work is done are allowed out for an hour. At 
9 o’clock comes supper, followed at 9.30 by 
prayers, and then the day nurses’ duties are 
done. 

Of course the routine, though very similar, 
is not absolutely the same in all hospitals, the 
hours of duty, etc., varying slightly in some 
from others. 

I have described how to become a hospital 
nurse, and the hard and steady work which is 
necessary to fit one for the position. And in 
conclusion I have nothing to add except that 
the life seems to grow more easy every day, 
and that as one works one’s way upward, 
always deeply interesting, it becomes more and 
more so. There are little touches of romance, 
tenderness and gratitude, too, which all serve 
to brighten this life of ministering to the sick 
and suffering. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IN THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 

“ Upset ! ” What a word to express the 
condition of the heart-stricken mourner, 
who, regardless of her tear-stained face, 
or the dark circles round her sunken 
eyes, came in her unchanged morning- 
wrap into the room, like a pallid ghost, 
catching at the door and the furniture 
to sustain her steps. 

Gerald, inexpressibly shocked by her 
appearance, darted forward and caught 
both her hands in his, or she must have 
fallen. 

“You must be seriously ill,” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ Do take this seat. You are 
not fit to stand.” 

Something she said faintly, something 
he could not catch beyond the words 
“thank you,” as he placed her in an 
easy-chair by the fireside, and looked 
down upon herwithaworldof unexpressed 
sympathy in his eyes and attitude. 

He still detained one of her limp, 
white hands, perhaps unconsciously, the 
thought flitting across his brain how 
shadowy she had become since he be¬ 
held her last, whilst he continued slowly 
and soberly— 

“ I deeply regret my inability to get 
here before my good old friend was 
called away. Unfortunately, the tele¬ 
gram was detained in my absence, and 
not sent after me for some hours. I did 
not lose a minute, but before I could 
hurry to the last train, Mr. Barmby’s 
second telegram was put into my hand, 
and I knew that I was already too late ; 
and it was certainty too late to disturb 
you when I did get home.” 

He bent low before her as he spoke, 
the mournful cadence of his voice telling 
how great had been his regret. 

“Ah, yes, too late, too late! Those 
are words of terrible import, Mr. Robin¬ 
son,” she murmured with dreamy sor¬ 
rowfulness. “ There are others, nearer 
to our beloved dead, who will also come 
too late;” she sighed heavily. “But 
my uncle loved you well—and—and— 
you are the first to answer to his call, 
not son or sister.” 

She clasped her thin hands in her lap 
and looked down upon them, with an 
untold depth of woe in her sad eyes. 

“ I would I had answered whilst he 
yet had life and consciousness ; and had 
I not left my inn unusually early, and so 
missed the telegram, 1 might have been 
with you in time to learn his last wishes. 
I am told there was something he wanted 
me to do for him. May I ask if his de¬ 
sires were confided to you ? Mr. Barmby 
imagines they were. If so, perhaps 
you would kindly make them known to 
me. I honoured the true-hearted Squire, 
and should regard his wishes as a sacred 
trust, whatever their nature.” 

Instantly, as from a torrent suppressed, 
broke from her an agony of convulsive 
sobs. A crimson flush displaced the 
pallor of her countenance, which she 
strove in vain to hide with both her 
trembling hands. Her whole frame 
shook with emotion, and a ;ain of tears 
found their way to her lap. 


Gerald stood aghast. She had ap¬ 
peared so self-possessed, though pros¬ 
trate. The depths of his inmost soul 
were stirred by her tears. A woman’s 
grief was new to him. 

He bent over her, stammering in his 
awkward attempts to undo the mischief. 

“ My dear Miss Cardigan,” he began, 
“ I—I—Oh dear ! What have I said to 
grieve you thus ? You cannot think how 
painful is the—the sight of your tears.” 
He drew forth his handkerchief. “ Do, 
do let me dry your eyes ; and oh ! for¬ 
give me if I touched too raw a wound. 
There is nothing I would not do, Bertha, 
to spare you a trial like this—nothing. 
You shall tell me your uncle’s wishes 
some other day, when you are more com¬ 
posed,” he said with tender care for her. 

“ Oh, I cannot, I cannot! ” broke 
from her frantically, with a fresh out¬ 
burst of passionate sobs. “You must 
not ask me.” 

“ Not ask you ? ” he murmured in be¬ 
wilderment. “Surety the Squire would 
not-” 

She interrupted him. “ Oh, don’t, 
don’t, pray don’t! You are very kind, 
you always were—but go now, do go ! 

I—I-” And back in her chair she 

fell in a dead faint. 

Dismayed, overcome, wrought up to 
a pitch of intense excitement, he rang 
the bell so violently that servants came 
rushing in, conscious that something was 
wrong. Calling at once for smelling-salts 
—anything to revive her—he raised her 
slight form in his arms and laid her on a 
couch, unwilling to resign her in that con¬ 
dition to the women who crowded round, 
and thrust him unceremoniously aside. 

Yet, although full of pity for the un¬ 
happy girl’s distress, and longing to 
penetrate what seemed a painful mystery, 
he was conscious his presence w'as a 
disturbing element, where he would so 
gladly have brought consolation, and 
so reluctantly obeyed Miss Cardigan’s 
behest, and went; but not before her maid 
and the experienced old housekeeper 
conveyed to him the assurance that “ the 
poor, dear young lady had opened her 
eyes, and was coming round.” 

Gerald left the great house, which had 
veiled all its glassy eyes in tearless 
mourning for a warm-hearted master, 
then cold in death, in a state of uncom¬ 
mon agitation. He felt ashamed to 
abandon to servants the charge of the 
desolate young creature to whom he 
owed so much ; yet equally ashamed to 
inflict pain by his untimely presence. 

Saddened, too, by the reflection that 
no one had asked him to look once more 
on the face of the beloved friend who 
had been so confidentially intimate with 
him, he turned away with unwilling feet 
and renewed perplexity. 

What would he not have given for 
liberty to fold Bertha in his arms, and 
bid her weep her grief out on his breast ! 
And what more to penetrate the secret 
source of those passionate tears ! There 
w’as evidently another fountain flowing 
side by side with that unsealed by the 
angel of death. 


He asked himself where was the son 
who had spurned his father’s counsel, 
and abetted his sister’s disobedience ? 
And what would be his feelings in that 
sad hour ? And would not the scornful 
laughter of the frivolous coquette who had 
so daringly braved her father’s wrath, 
be turned to speedy weeping ? Aye, 
surety; weeping for herself, if not for 
her dead father. Then he was troubled 
with anxious considerations for the future 
of the more noble-minded cousin if un¬ 
fortunately left to their tender mercies. 

They were melancholy thoughts for 
Gerald to carry with him down the long 
beech avenue once so pleasantly familiar 
to his feet, as with his right hand behind 
him, the other slowly stroking his brown 
beard, he walked along meditatively, 
with eyes downcast, too much absorbed 
to note the occupants of a carriage 
whirling past. 

“Who was that person in black we 
passed in the avenue ; a tall man with a 
brown beard ? ” asked the new Squire as 
he alighted and planted his foot on the 
doorstep with the proud bearing of 
mastership ; not the remorseful humility 
of the son and heir who had hastened 
his own inheritance by the breach of every 
filial duty. 

“If you please, sir,” answered the 
footman respectfully, “the gentleman 
was Mr. Robinson of The Firs. He was 
telegraphed for before old master died.” 

“ Indeed ! So that is Mr. Robinson ! 
Well, if he should call again, no one is at 
home. You understand, John, no one.” 

“ Ye-es, sir,” replied the man, but he 
looked as if there was something he did 
not understand. 

“ There has been too much intercourse 
between The Firs and The Chase,” said 
the young Squire aloud, as if to himself; 
“ it must cease henceforth.” 

From this it may be concluded that a 
new order of things was to be established 
there, and that Walter Dalrymple had 
identified “ the person in black,” with 
the person whose exclamation at the 
gate of St. Andrew’s church had at¬ 
tracted so much attention. 

The rebuff Gerald encountered on his 
second inquiry for Miss Cardigan, took 
him rather aback ; but the man’s apolo¬ 
getic, “ Them’s new master’s orders, sir,” 
did away with all surprise. He could not 
look for courtesy from Walter Dalrymple. 

His displeasure grew as he walked 
back, and with it grew his resolve to free 
Miss Cardigan from her false position at 
Chase House, provided she would accept 
a home at The Firs, with a husband 
thrown in. 

Yet he was afraid to shock her 
delicacy by too hasty a proposal, both 
with regard to her recent loss, and the 
objectionable fact that he had formerly 
professed to be over head and ears in 
love with her cousin, and had made 
her something of a confidante. He had 
his doubts too, whether her attitude 
towards himself warranted a proposal 
from him. There was no doubt she oc¬ 
cupied a place in his heart no other 
woman had ever filled ; and that he held 


her in reverence as well as love. He 
could not allow her to suppose he had 
neglected to inquire after her health. 

Consequently his man Friday (other¬ 
wise Barnes) was despatched to Chase 
House that afternoon with the following 
note— 

“ Dear Miss Cardigan, 

“ An opportunity to make personal 
amends for the inadvertence which 
added to your distress yesterday having 
been denied me, permit me to say on 
paper that I deeply sympathise with 
you in your grief. For, if you have lost 
a beloved relative, I have lost a true and 
valued friend, whom I lament most 
sincerely. And it is my earnest desire to 
carry out his sacred wishes whatever 
they may be. Yet I will not press you to 
name them until you can do so without 
pain. In any case, I hope you will 
understand that for any friendly service 
you may require, now or later, you may 
command 

“ Yours in all sincerity, 
“Gerald Robinson.” 

One day, two days went by without 
line or message in acknowledgment. 
From Mr. Barmby he learned that Miss 
Cardigan’s faintings had not returned, 
but that she was in a state of consider¬ 
able prostration, which the new Squire 
regarded with some contempt. 

Gerald waited with more patience. 
Bertha would surely write when she was 
stronger. 

Captain and Mrs. Forsyth arrived 
at The Chase only the evening before the 
funeral. 

Lady Portleigh had put in an appear¬ 
ance three days earlier, and it was said 
was shocked to find Miss Cardigan so 
utterly broken down. Her desolation 
and distress evidently touched the heart 
of the worldly woman, already softened 
by the sudden death of her brother. 
She at once took the neglected niece 
under her protecting wing, and warded 
off many a covert shaft of malice. She 
was less cordial than might have been 
expected with the newly-married pair, 
and it maybe Bertha owed somewhat of 
her friendliness to that. 

The remains of the old Squire were 
conveyed to their last resting-place 
among his ancestors, and Gerald, unin¬ 
vited, passing out of his own ground by 
the green wicket in the shrubbery close 
to God’s acre, joined the group of men 
round the open vault, the saddest 
mourner there; heedless of the knitted 
brows and angry glances of Captain 
Forsyth and Walter Dalrymple, who, 
from widely differing causes, regarded 
him with antipathy, and as an interloper. 

He scarcely expected to hear from 
Miss Cardigan that day, but the next 
came and went, and the next, yet still 
she made no sign, and his apprehensions 
grew with expectation. 

She must be ill, or sought to avoid him. 

He was thrusting his arms into an 
overcoat, intending to question Mr. 
Barmby, when the arrival of Mr. Hawkes, 
and a stranger, introduced by him as 
Sir Reginald Crofton, an executor under 
the late Squire’s will, delayed him. 

They were the bearers of a valuable 
sapphire ring, which the late Squire, in 
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a codicil to his will, had left as a 
memorial to Gerald Robinson, with in¬ 
structions that it should be removed from 
his own finger after death and transferred 
to the legatee without delay. 

“ There was a singular remark ap¬ 
pended to this bequest,” observed Sir 
Reginald, “ to the effect that the testator 
had a much more valuable gift in reserve 
for his esteemed young friend, but he 
hoped to bestow that during his own 
lifetime. Failing the opportunity, he 
would leave written instructions under 
cover. We have made diligent but in¬ 
effectual search among his well-arranged 
papers. May we ask if such gift has 
already been made ? ” 

“Certainly not,” answered Gerald, 
looking from one to the other blankly. 
“Possibly,” he added, “that would 
account for my poor old friend’s anxiety 
to see me before he died. He had some 
urgent request to make. But for a 
stupidly delayed telegram, I might have 
reached his side in time ! I believe he 
did confide something to Miss Cardigan, 
but she was too agitated to tell me what, 
when I saw her last Tuesday, and I have 
not seen her since.” 

“ And you are not likely to see her yet 
awhile,” said the baronet in reply. 

“Indeed! Is she then so ill?” 
questioned Gerald anxiously. 

“Well, she is and she is not,” came 
from the other enigmatically; then in 
answer more to the legatee’s look than 
his words, he went on to say, “The 
fact is, Mr. Robinson, that when it was 
found that Hugh Dalrymple had left to 
his ‘ beloved and devoted niece, Bertha 
Cardigan,’ apart from certain person¬ 
alities named, the sum of eight thousand 
pounds, already invested in three per 
cent, consols in her name, there was 
such a hubbub, and she was so shame¬ 
lessly attacked by the heir and his sister 
as ‘a fawning sycophant,’ that Lady 
Portleigh rose in disgust, bore the poor 
young lady from the room away from her 
maligners, had every scrap or article 
belonging to her packed for instant 
removal, saw the things sent off before 
them to the railway station, and carried 
Miss Cardigan away to Town with her 
on the spur of the moment. She is an 
energetic old dame that, "when her temper 
is roused ! ” wound up Sir Reginald with 
a chuckle. 

“ Indeed,” said Gerald brightening, 
“ I have business calling me back to 
London at once. It is probable I may 
see Miss Cardigan there. I am glad 
some provision has been made for her 
after all her years of self-abnegation.” 

“ So will be all her true friends, sir,” 
interjected Mr. Hawkes, “ she would 
fare but badly otherwise.” 

“ Such was my impression when I 
went to the house on an errand of 
friendly service to her, and was denied 
an opportunity; ‘ by new master’s orders ’ 
she was * not at home ’ to me.” 

“What! the door closed against 
Hugh Dalrymple’s friend whilst the old 
man still lay unburied under its roof! 
Monstrous ! You should have written to 
the girl herself,” cried the grey-headed 
baronet bluntly. 

“ I did, sir, I sent my man with a note 
that very afternoon.” 
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“ I’ll warrant there was no such dis¬ 
courtesy in her reply.” 

Gerald flushed. “ There was nothing, 
sir. I have received no reply.” 

His interlocutor frowned. “What! 
No reply ? That’s not like Bertha 

Cardigan. I wonder-” and there he 

stopped short. 

“You should have sent your note per 
post,” said Mr. Hawkes quietly and 
suggestively. 

“ Surely no one would-” began 

Gerald. 

He was stopped by the elderly executor. 
“ Then you have no idea, Mr. Robinson, 
what this * much more valuable gift ’ may 
be, of which we can find no written me¬ 
morandum ? ’ ’ and the speaker exchanged 
peculiar glances with the lawyer. 

“Not the slightest. Stay ! When 
was that codicil added to the will?” 
was put hurriedly. 

“ On the ioth of July. Just three 
months ago.” 

Gerald’s countenance fell. “Then I 
am quite at sea.” The date was prior 
to his illness—otherwise—well, he was 
no wiser. 

“Why, the fellow’s as blind as a bat! ” 
declared Sir Reginald Crofton, with a 
laugh, as soon as he and Mr. Hawkes 
were fairly in Chase Lane. “As blind 
as a bat! ” he repeated. 

“Um ! I fancy his query anent the 
date showed a glimmer of daylight,” 
corrected Mr. Hawkes. “ Probably a 
visit to Lady Portleigh’s may enlarge his 
vision. He was simply looking back on 
the past, without its relation to the pre¬ 
sent,” and he supplemented the baronet’s 
laugh with a chuckle of his own. 

They had however put into Gerald 
Robinson’s hands one end of a clue 
along with the sapphire ring, but there 
were knots and twists in the thread he 
strove in vain to disentangle. More 
than ever was he anxious for an inter¬ 
view with Bertha. 

He hurried up to town by the last 
train that night. 

Morning found him in Paternoster 
Row, and at his publishers’. There were 
piles upon piles of his books on the 
counter, fresh from the binders, in dainty 
covers of grey and silver, lettered con¬ 
spicuously, In Stony Places , by G. R. 

Ere a single copy was sent out for 
review or sale he saw one neatly packed 
up and dispatched to Miss Cardigan, 
care of Lady Portleigh, Ebury Street, in 
which he had already inscribed her name 
and a few lines of grateful remembrance. 
He would fain have said something 
warmer, but did not dare. 

A few business arrangements, the 
transfer of a cheque to Messrs. Blank 
& Co., the transfer of himself to a cab, 
and then the author of the new book, 
not unduly elated, was speeding towards 
Ebury Street, hoping to find Bertha dis¬ 
posed to receive him with more com¬ 
posure, and to accept his friendly offering 
graciously. 

Alas ! the blinds were down. There 
was no one to be seen but a caretaker, 
who informed him that the ladies had 
gone abroad two days before. Letters 
would be forwarded, but she could not 
give their address. 

(To be continued .) 
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INTERIOR OF AUGSBURG CATHEDRAL. 


“A VERY ANCIENT CITY AND THREE 
FAIR BRIDES.” 

Before me is a grand old folio bound in oak and pig’s-skin, embossed 
with metal, and stamped all over with miniatures of prophets and 
saints. Turning to the last page, the usual place where, in old books, 
such information is to be found, I read that “ Master Antonius 
Koberger printed it at Nuremberg, and that it is adorned with 
drawings by Michael Wohlgemuth and William PleydenwurfF, which 
work was completed upon the twentieth day of the month of July in 
the year of Our Salvation 1493.” This is of course the celebrated 
Nuremberg Chronicle , probably the finest illustrated work published 
during the middle ages, and as its date informs us is four hundred 
years old. Turning over the splendidly-printed pages, our attention 
is arrested by views of many an ancient city, celebrated in history or 
tradition; some of these, those of Troy, Nineveh, etc., are certainly 
unreliable, because not only does the same plate figure over and over 
again as a representation of different places, but in reality it represents 
Freising in Bavaria ! When, however, we come to the representations 
of well-known towns of comparatively modern times, the drawings are 
not only reliable, but often extremely valuable ; that for instance 
which depicts Augsburg is a case in point, as not only is every ancient 
building distinctly shown, but one is able to realise the various altera¬ 
tions which have taken place since the close of the fifteenth century. 

The old Chronicle informs us that “Augusta Vindelicorum ” is the 
most ancient of all the great German cities, that the names, “Augusta 
Vindelicorum ” were given to it at a somewhat modern period of its 
existence by the Romans, in honour of Augustus Caesar, who after 
knocking it down, and otherwise destroying it, rebuilt the place, and 
“Vindelicorum,” from the rivers Wertach (“Vindel”) and the Lech. 
The original name of Augsburg is disputed by historians, and we 
should not be ready to vouch for the statements contained in old 
chronicles to the effect that “ it was first founded by a son of Japhet, 
and that it was subsequently surrounded with walls by the Amazons ! ” 
or that it was “ first built by the Israelites, who wandered here 
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“A VERY ANCIENT CITY AND THREE 


after the Babylonish captivity,” or by a band 
of Trojans, “ who settled here after the 
taking of Troy,” or that “ it -was built five hun¬ 
dred and fifty years before Rome, and called 
Zizaria ! ” That it was an ancient city in the 
time of Augustus seeins almost certain, and 
the interesting fact that Christianity was 
introduced here as early as the year 304, and 
that St. Afra suffered the agonies of martyrdom 
on the site of the magnificent church which 
still bears her name are highly probable. Not¬ 
withstanding the great age of Augsburg, so 
far as we are aware, nothing now remains of 
an earlier date than the Roman period, and 
not very much even of that; a few capitals 
built into a house in a back street, some old 
tablets in the cathedral-cloisters are all that 
is to be seen, though when we first visited 
Augsburg thirty years ago, some portions of 
the old walls and gates which were then 
perfect, seemed to be of great antiquity; 
not that they could have dated back so far 
as “ the times of the Amazons,” or we should 
undoubtedly have carefully sketched the works 
of these very ancient lady architects, which 
would be particularly interesting at the 
present time, when there is a proposal to 
admit ladies to the privileges of the Archi¬ 
tectural Institute. 

Although the Roman remains at Augsburg 
are scanty and disappointing, for a town rebuilt 
by Caesar Augustus, and bearing his name, 


things are very different when we come to 
mediaeval antiquities, of which a rich store is 
to be found. The most interesting building is the 
cathedral, not that at the first glance it strikes 
one as being a specially beautiful edifice, but 
it is so remarkably curious and so very ancient. 
We see a long, low nave, perfectly plain, and 
flanked towards the middle by two massive 
plain towers, capped with stumpy spires of 
slate. There are two chancels, or choirs, one 
at the west end and the other at the east. 
That to the west is very ancient, and with the 
old nave probably dates from the ninth century! 
At the east end of the nave is a very lofty 
fourteenth-century choir, supported by noble 
flying-buttresses. So lofty is this choir that 
its roof-ridge is level with the weather-cocks 
of the spires of the nave ! The ancient porch, 
by which we enter the church, has great 
massive bronze doors, covered with bas-reliefs 
representing scenes in the Old Testament, 
ninth- or tenth-century works! Notwith¬ 
standing the eccentric appearance of the ex¬ 
terior of the church, the effect upon entering 
is wonderfully solemn and impressive. As we 
stand beneath the ponderous vaulting of the 
massive, low-arched nave, and look into the 
light and lofty Gothic choir, the contrast be¬ 
tween the two is quite startling. The church 
is rich in ancient furniture and decorations. 
The ninth-century windows of the nave con¬ 
tain the most ancient stained glass in the 


FAIR BRIDES 

world, strange-looking white figures standing 
out from dark-blue and red backgrounds, in¬ 
tensely barbaric, not to say savage, in drawing; 
everything in this curious church seems to be 
in violent contrast with something else, and it 
would be difficult to conceive any stronger 
contrast than that between this glass and the 
beautiful pictures of Zeitbloom, Burkmeyer, 
and the grandfather Holbein over the altars 
beneath them. The old western choir con¬ 
tains many most interesting objects, but, 
above all, the most ancient bishop’s throne in 
Northern Europe. This remarkable marble 
chair is situated at the back of the western 
altar, facing the people, and consists of a 
round seat supported upon the backs of lions. 
There is a kind of tradition that it formed 
originally the throne of the Roman governor! 
but in all probability it is a Christian work, 
and dates from the foundation of the bishopric 
in 812 ; what has led to the tradition that 
this was the seat of the Roman governor is 
the fact that the cathedral stands upon the 
site of the ancient forum. Hanging from the 
roof of the nave is an immense brass chan¬ 
delier, which, together with the great bronze 
altar-piece, was made between the years 1321- 
1340. 

Opposite the very ancient porch of the 
cathedral is a gateway of no particular archi¬ 
tectural interest, but of great historical im¬ 
portance, as it is the solitary fragment left of 
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the old bishop’s palace, within which building, 
in the year 1530, the “Augsburg Confession ” 
was proclaimed, in which the Protestants 
maintained their right to worship publicly, 
according to the dictates of their own con¬ 
sciences. It is an interesting fact that perhaps 
nowhere in Europe, where the inhabitants are 
so nearly balanced as to numbers, do Catholics 
and Protestants live together in such harmony 
as at Augsburg. 

A magnificent street, called the “ Maxi¬ 
milian Strasse,” about a mile long and bor¬ 
dered on either side by lofty gabled houses, 
covered all over with remains of old fresco 
paintings, divides the town into two almost 
equal parts. At the north end is the cathedral, 
and at the south the noble church of SS. Afra 
and Ulrich, and about the middle of the street 
rises a veiy lofty tower, three hundred and thirty 
feet high; the lower portion of this building 
dates from 1036, but the upper only from the 
seventeenth century. This is called the “Tower 
of Perlach ; ” it is really attached to St. Peter’s 
Church, but is used as a watch-tower for the 
city, with fire-engines kept ready in a structure 
at the base. Close to this tower is the Rath- 
haus, a noble Renaissance building, with two 
dome-capped towers, and a little way further 
down the street is the old mansion of the 
Fuggar family, the great wealthy bankers of 
Augsburg in the Middle Ages. The mansion 
of this illustrious family is now used as an 
hotel, and is covered externally with modern 
frescoes, illustrating the history of the family 
who were such generous benefactors, not only 
to their own city but to their country at large. 
Their magnificent monuments are to be seen 
in the great church of SS. Afra and Ulrich, 
and in the Protestant church of St. Anne, 
formerly a Carmelite church, which owed its 
existence to their generosity. The noblest 
monument, however, is the curious institution 
called “ The Fuggerei,” a veritable village 
constructed in the city, entered by its own 
gates, surrounded by walls, with its four 
streets, church, houses for four hundred 
inhabitants, gardens, fountains, etc. This 
little settlement was established for poor 
weavers, by James Fuggar, called “ the rich,” 


and is liberally endowed by its generous 
founder. 

In the Maximilian Strasse are three large 
fountains with bronze groups: dolphins: sea 
gods and Tritons, and what produces a 
splendid effect is the volume of waters. The 
dolphins seem really to bathe in it and dash it 
about with their tails, and the sparkle from the 
fins of fish with which these fountains are lively 
adds a charm to them. The Fuggars and their 
fellow-citizens were liberal in all their gifts, and 
even when they gave water, “ the bowl was 
flowing over.” Why, in London, when we do for 
once in a way erect a fine fountain, is the whole 
thing rendered paltry and ridiculous by the 
want of water altogether, or by a wretched 
little dribble which is still more miserable. 

Augsburg is excellently supplied with water, 
an artificially cut branch, we think, of the 
Wertach, passes through the city; this is 
dammed up in places so as to flow over a 
series of weirs and turn innumerable water¬ 
wheels. The effect of the volume of water 
falling over these obstructions in great cascades 
and dominated by the steep gables and lofty 
church towers of the city, is singularly pictur¬ 
esque, and we have attempted to convey some 
idea of it in our sketch. 

The inhabitants of Augsburg in the olden 
time were celebrated for their great wealth 
and commercial activity, and the daughters of 
the wealthy burghers were attractive to the 
nobles in more ways than one; for many of 
them possessed not only heavy purses but 
great beauty. Three of these fair maidens 
formed marriages with the highest in the 
land ; two of these unions turned out happily, 
but the third ended in a disastrous tragedy. 
The first of these marriages was that of 
Clara von Detten, who married Fredrick the 
Victorious, the Elector Palatine, they were 
ancestors of George the First of England. The 
second was that of Philippine Welser and the 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria. Philippine 
was born in 1530, and married in 1548. The 
pair appear to have lived very happily together, 
but the Emperor, Ferdinand I., for some time 
refused to forgive his son for marrying so far 
beneath him, and positively declined to receive 


HOW GIRLS CAN HELP WORKHOUSE 



PART V. 

aving given, we 
trust, a few useful 
hints upon some of 
the simplest methods 
by which women of 
means and leisure can 
help those whose lot 
in life is very dreary, 
before leaving the sub¬ 
ject we are anxious to 
point out a way of useful¬ 
ness the sphere of which 
lies outside the workhouse, 
but which is connected 
with it. 

For many years those who 
compassionated the condi¬ 
tion of the orphaned or 
deserted child, whose only home was the work- 
house, could form no plan to modify the evils 
their bringing up engendered. Compelled as 
all must of necessity be who are brought up 
upon a system to conform to rigid rules and 
regulations, the idle freedom and happiness 
of child-life was unknown to them. The 
individual care of a mother or a woman 
standing in that position to them, found no 
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equivalent in the kindness of a busy matron 
who could not indulge one child more than 
another, and who had no time at her disposal 
to watch and note the frailty of body, or the 
bent of mind of any particular little waif and 
stray. Debarred therefore from all home- 
life, from its influences, its cares, its love and 
the teaching of mixing as equals with others 
of its own station, a workhouse child when 
it had to earn its living came into the 
world utterly unfitted for the battle of life. 
Without any ties of love or friendship, without 
the tradition of morality and respectability 
that hedges in the child brought up in an 
honest, God-fearing home, it fell an easy 
victim to the first temptation, and added the 
pitiful sum of its little life to the ranks of the 
criminal classes. 

How to combat the evils that arose from the 
workhouse system was long anxiously debated 
by philanthropic men, who at last determined 
to propose a scheme to the government for the 
outdoor instead of indoor relief of children, that 
should allow the guardians of a union or parish 
to send a child to live with respectable 
cottagers who had been recommended for 
that purpose by a boarding-out committee 
formed of independent ladies and gentlemen. 


or acknowledge the bride. Philippine, how¬ 
ever, appears not only to have possessed great 
personal beauty but to have had brains as well, 
for after carefully watching her opportunity, 
she one day found a chance of presenting 
herself unknown before her haughty father-in- 
law, and her beauty, wit, and genuine worth 
won him over so that he acknowledged the 
marriage. 

The third of these marriages is however one 
of the most painful episodes in the whole 
history of Germany. 

Agnes Bemhauer was the daughter of a 
barber, and was born in 1411, and secretly 
married to Albert Pfalzgrave of Vokburg, son 
of Ernest, Duke of Bavaria. The father, who 
was a proud and resentful man, was not long 
in finding out what had taken place, and tried 
by every means in his power to break off what 
he considered a disgraceful intrigue between 
his son and a maiden of low degree. The son, 
who was as haughty as his father, then 
publicly acknowledged his marriage, which of 
course he ought to have done at first. This 
so enraged the father, that he determined to 
break off the connection either by fair or false 
means. Albert and his beautiful wife retired 
to Straubing, where she appears to have won 
the hearts of all by her gentleness and kind¬ 
ness. Albert, however, had to leave for a 
time to take part in the war. Duke Ernest 
seized this opportunity of having her falsely 
accused of witchcraft; he obtained a sentence 
against her that she should be flung from the 
bridge into the Danube. This was done to 
the sorrow of all beholders, but she did not 
sink, and would have escaped had not a brute, 
contrary even to the unjust laws in vogue even 
in trials for witchcraft, pulled her back with a 
boat-hook and held her under water until all 
was over. When Albert returned from the 
wars his fury knew no bounds, and he at once 
rushed into an unnatural war against his father, 
which lasted for many years, and plunged the 
land in blood. Whether poor Agnes did not 
suffer a milder and more merciful fate in the 
waters of the Danube than to have lived the 
wife of such a man is a question. With this 
sad story we must bid adieu to Augsburg. 


INMATES. 


This scheme fortunately was favourably received 
and was sanctioned in 1877 by the Local 
Government Board. By becoming a member 
of a local boarding-out committee, or a visitor 
to the children, and so a helper of the com¬ 
mittee, the help we mentioned is given, not of 
money (which is never required) but of time, 
and of kindly interest in the well-being of the 
children visited; and this help is rarely with¬ 
held when it is realised how great a boon to 
the child is this return to home-life, and how 
beneficial to the welfare of the nation is the 
chance of that child being trained to love a 
domestic and God-fearing life. 

A boarding-out committee must consist of 
three or more members who are known to and 
approved of by the guardians of their parish, 
and who have no pecuniary interest in the 
matter ; they have the power of selecting their 
own secretary, who communicates or sends in 
returns twice a year to the Local Government 
Board, and who reports to the local guardians 
the death and resignation of any of the 
committee quarterly, and of all the business 
that has passed through their hands. 

It is the duty of this committee to find the 
cottagers who will take in the child for a weekly 
payment, and to see that they are respectable 
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people, clean, honest and well-behaved, 
and who are in the habit of frequenting some 
place of worship and taking their children. 

The home of the foster-parent must be 
within two miles of a school, and five of the 
lady who visits ; the religious persuasion of the 
child (ascertained from the registrar of the 
workhouse) should be the same as the foster¬ 
parent, who must sign a paper promising to 
take it to church or chapel and train it in habits 
of industry, truthfulness, honesty and cleanli¬ 
ness. To bring it up with her own children 
and see that it is happy, well-fed, and suitably 
lodged, and to mend its clothes and wash 
them. Four shillings a week is allowed to 
a foster-parent, and besides this, extra money 
for school-fees and medicine, while new 
clothing and medical attendance are provided 
by the authorities. 

A foster-parent taking a child is not allowed 
to receive relief from the poor-rate during 
the time the child is with them, and cannot 
take in more than two children at the same 
time unless they are of one family, nor are 
they allowed to take in a child should they 
have five of their own children. Want of 
clothing and illness must be reported to the 
relieving officer when he pays for the weekly 
board or to the lady-visitor of the boarding-out 
committee, who must call to see the child once 
in six weeks, and may call once a week if the 
boarding-out committee undertake to distribute 
the weekly payments. A child can be taken 
away from any foster-parent at once, and is 
only promised to them for three months, when 
the agreement has to be re-signed. 

The duties of a lady-visitor consist in calling 
upon the foster-parents (already selected by 
the boarding-out committee) and asking to see 
the child, and taking note of its health, clean¬ 
liness and general appearance ; seeing where it 
sleeps, and inquiring into its conduct at home 
and school, and listening to any complaints 
made by the foster-parent or the child. A 
report of these visits (which must be made 
every six weeks and can be made oftener) is 
drawn up by the lady-visitor and sent in 
quarterly to the boarding-out committee. A 
child not visited or reported as to health and 
condition for four consecutive months is either 
taken back to the workhouse by the guardians, 
or the relieving officer is required to make a 
report of the matter. 

The schoolmaster of the school the child 
attends, besides the school fees, receives a 
penny a week as a remuneration for drawing 
up a quarterly paper stating the progress in 


learning made, and the general conduct, while 
the medical officer if called into a case or 
visiting to see to general condition receives a 
fee of two shillings and sixpence. 

It is left to the discretion of the guardians 
to allow the boarding-out committee to select 
homes in their union or in neighbouring 
parishes, and it has been found by experience 
that it is better to send the children away from 
their own parish. They are not so well known 
then, and escape the influence of idle and 
impoverished relations, and are more likely to 
form respectable ties of their own. Some 
enlightened guardians have under consider¬ 
ation the merciful idea of clothing the boys 
who remain in the union, or are boarded out, 
like the children of their own class, as they 
are anxious to increase self-respect, by freeing 
them from the stigma of “workhouse brat,” 
so freely bestowed by town boys upon these 
unfortunate mortals, and all who have their 
well-being at heart trust that when home in¬ 
fluence is combined with the removal of a dress 
that points out their friendliness, that nothing 
will remain to hinder their attaining and keep¬ 
ing a position of usefulness and dignity in life. 

Arrangements can be made by the boarding- 
out committee to take under their own super¬ 
vision the weekly payments to the parents, thus 
relieving them of the visit of the union officer. 
This when carried out throws more work upon 
the lady-visitor, and necessitates a larger staff, 
but in some towns and villages it is considered 
to do good. It is more gratifying to the 
foster-parents to be directly under the super¬ 
vision of one person, and that a lady, than to 
be liable to the visits of two people. And the 
frequent visits made enable the lady to see 
clearly whether or no the reports of the foster¬ 
parent are to be credited, and what the daily 
habits of life, and tone of thought of the whole 
establishment is. We all unhappily know 
who visit the poor, how easily it is to be 
plausible, sensible, affectionate, etc., when the 
deception has only to be maintained once in 
six weeks; but that the play is apt to be ill- 
sustained, and the real nature appear when 
the rehearsal is too frequent. It is so neces¬ 
sary to find out the real character and lives 
led by foster-parents, that no trouble at first 
is too great, but when once a satisfactory 
account can be honestly given, a good loving 
home is found for many a child, and a work 
begun in the children’s hearts that will help 
them through all their after-lives. 

And these children do need pity and love; 
think of the “ deserted child,” with no know¬ 



he endeavour to solve the 
problem “ How to reach 
the masses ” has, within 
the last twenty years, been 
productive of many and 


varied schemes, religious, social, 
and philanthropical, by which 
noble men and devoted women 
have striven to raise their less 
favoured sisters and brothers from 
the depths of ignorance, poverty, and depravity 
to better things. 

Among recent developments maybe specially 
noted the very marked success of boys’ night 
schools, youths’ institutes, and young men’s 
clubs, whether in connection with the parochial 
work of the Church of England, or on an un¬ 
denominational basis; pointing the fact that 
at last all are fully alive to the importance of 
providing something more than merely religious 
teaching for the “ sons of toil.” But to prove 
that it is possible for a girl but few years over 
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By “AN OLD GIRL.” 

twenty to originate and carry on, for many 
years almost single-handed, a work of this 
character, I am led to relate my own small ex¬ 
periences, that peradventure they may be an 
incentive to others who are desirous to do what 
they can, when and how they can, to ameliorate 
the condition of the poor and needy, even in 
the face of apparently overwhelming odds. 

I commenced work as a Sunday School 
teacher in a poor and populous parish of a 
West of England town, when still in my teens. 
It is curious to note that I was by no means 
successful with my first class, all boys, so I 
was given a class of girls, to whom I became 
attached, as I taught them for some years ; 
still, however, keeping a warm corner in my 
heart for the lads, whom I longed in vain to 
reach. But this was a term of probation 
and preparation for the work which God in¬ 
tended me to do for Him in His own good 
time. 

Meanwhile I had become a total abstainer, 


ledge ot any relation, of the “ orphan child,” 
with both parents dead, or one dead and the 
other in penal servitude ; what a condition is 
theirs, with no one to care if they live or die ; 
no one to tell their small troubles or hopes to, 
and no future, but a life of toil to look forward 
to. Is it any wonder that they take arms 
against fate, throw back upon their fellow- 
creatures the scorn visited on them in their 
childhood, and knowing no pity, no love, and 
no home, believe that there is none in the 
world, and so allow the evil born in all our 
natures to stifle the good, and snatch at every 
pleasure, whatever punishment it brings with 
it. Now contrast this early life with that of 
the ordinary working man’s child. The food 
may be scanty at times, the home rough with 
the father cross, or the mother irritable; but 
the child is in its natural place, it has a certain 
position, and is often treated with great ten¬ 
derness, and it has someone to look to, and to 
take its part; it knows well enough that 
mother may beat it unjustly, but it also knows 
that the same mother will stand up for it 
hotly, should a neighbour assail it; and 
then its days of pleasure, of visiting, of school 
triumphs, they are none of them made alone, 
but are shared by brother or sister, mother or 
friend. With all these aids to a virtuous life 
withdrawn, can we wonder at the falling into sin 
of a charity child, and can we hesitate every¬ 
one to do a little towards helping them to a 
share of such simple joys. 

In concluding these papers upon the condi¬ 
tion of the helpless poor, it is necessary to draw 
the attentio'n of all would-be workers to the 
great success of the Brabazon scheme in the 
workhouses where it has been allowed by the 
guardians a trial, and to recommend to the 
attention of our readers the reports published 
from time to time by the medical officers ; but 
as there are still many unions that decline to 
allow this scheme to be tried, and yet allow 
ladies to visit the infirm old men and women, 
and to read to them, and give them materials 
for making comforts in the way of warm things 
for their own use, much can be done in this 
way to help the helpless, and to cheer the end 
of lives that so soon will be summoned home. 
Surely when we all stand as equals before 
God’s throne, the patience under suffering and 
desertion that these poor people show will 
weigh much against their sins, and the question 
that we may have to answer, may be—“ Inas¬ 
much as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these, ye did it not to Me.” 

Blanche C. Saward. 


because I found it impossible to prevail upon 
drunkards to take the pledge as long as I 
had not myself done so, and I now started a 
small Band of Hope for boys and girls. But 
oh, those boys! They resisted and resented 
all discipline, teased the girls, bothered the 
teachers, and absolutely refused to keep still 
for five minutes together. I then tried the 
plan of taking the girls one week and the 
boys the next, forming the latter into a sort 
of temperance regiment; but, alas ! they were 
but unruly soldiers, and scenes of the wildest 
disorder ensued. 1 could not count on the 
assistance of any woman-friend to help me 
face the young ruffians; so, save for the aid 
of two working-men, one a mere lad himself, 
I laboured single-handed. Twice the lights 
were suddenly extinguished ; and had I not 
placed myself against the door and prevented 
exit, there would, in all probability, have been 
a serious accident on the narrow staircase of 
our mission-room, and it was not until a 
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policeman arrived on the scene that anything 
like order was restored. 

One winter of work like this knocked me up, 
but although I was beaten from the field for a 
time, I was determined not to accept defeat 
in a good cause, but return to the charge 
after a brief spell of rest. “ Give it up,” 
was the verdict of all my friends, even my 
good-natured Vicar included, who was kind 
enough to maintain that I had made “ quite a 
noble effort; ” but I was determined, God 
helping me, not to allow these lads, unruly 
though they were, to “go to the bad ” simply 
for the want of some friend to understand them. 
I had read of an Institute for Working Lads 
somewhere in the East of London : why could 
not my boys have a little institute too ? I was 
convinced that the great point was to give 
them something to occupy and interest them, 
instead of expecting them to sit still and listen ; 
for a boy seldom listens, and never sits still. 
While revolving matters thus, and praying for 
a little pecuniary assistance to set things going, 
the way was suddenly made clear by the receipt 
of a small sum of money arriving from a most 
unexpected quarter, with the request that I 
would devote it to any purpose I thought fit. 
With this I took a small room in a coffee-house, 
right in the lowest part of our parish, and there, 
with only the youth who had in former times 
helped me to quell his more obstreperous mates, 
and two of his friends, I opened a night-school 
once a week to teach the three R’s (in which 
there was not then the proficiency of these 
latter School-board days), winding up with a 
Bible lesson and a hymn and prayer. The 
next winter I devoted two evenings a week to 
it; introducing such games as draughts, 
dominoes, lotto, etc., and for three years this 
continued until the coffee-house was closed. 
Thereupon we removed to another hard by, 
and now things began to improve, for a 
clergyman left in charge of the parish for three 
months exerted himself to the utmost, and 
enlisted the sympathy and personal help of 
two lady-workers ; and although the lads were 
still very rough, we had got them into some¬ 
thing like discipline, and they had begun to 
find that they might come and tell me their 
troubles. Many, I found, had no home worthy 
of the name, and all needed more or less a 
friend. This led me to start, with the 
pecuniary aid of several interested in my 
endeavours, a fund, which has enabled me to 
extend a helping hand to numbers of boys at 
comparatively little cost considering the lasting 
good that has been accomplished. From the 
first I undertook to help any really needy lad 
who satisfied me that he was desirous to help 
himself, and my aim is to put each applicant 
into a suitable way of earning his own living. 
With this object in view, I find them situations 
and keep a store of cast-off clothes (the gifts 
of thoughtful friends) in order to provide them 
with decent apparel, and advance small loans, 
which are as a rule honourably repaid ; I visit 
and help in times of sickness, assist with outfit 
for emigration, and last, but not least, rescue 
the absolutely destitute by sending them to Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes. About thirty of my poor 
boys, varying from five to twenty years of age, 
have there found a home indeed. I feel I 
owe a very deep debt of gratitude to my dear 
friend Dr. Barnardo, not only for taking in 
my outcasts and thoroughly fitting them for 
the battle of life, but also for the tremendous 
insight he has afforded me as to the sanest 
method of managing them all. 

On entering the Home and offices at Stepney 
the fact that immediately strikes the observant 
visitor is that here the genus “ boy ” is under¬ 
stood—neither treated like a machine, nor 
expected to be an angel; and while splendid 
discipline is everywhere apparent, yet his 
present happiness no less than his ultimate 
good are kept well to the fore. 

Space forbids me to go into many details 
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concerning the various lads to whom by God’s 
help it has been my good fortune to lend a 
helping hand; but as I write, many bright 
faces in memory come back to me, some now 
gaining an honest livelihood in the colonies, 
who but for timely aid and complete change 
of environment would be loafing at street 
corners, if no worse occupied, adding to the 
rank and file of the vast “ unemployed.” 

Do not, however, imagine, gentle reader, 
that all my protSgis have evolved into young 
heroes. Failures one must expect, and one 
will have infallibly to meet; but by far the 
greater number of cases have repaid for their 
initiative trouble and expense a hundredfold. 
Perhaps I may claim for the first of the 
following sketches my most brilliant example 
of this fact. 

Reference has already been made to the 
youth who from the first had been my good 
friend, and alone had lent me a hand in trying 
to stem the torrent of unruliness and impish 
spirit of mischief with w-hich I had to reckon 
in my first effort to gather in the ragamuffins 
and teach them their R’s. He was then an 
errand boy, but very quickly showed such 
unusual scholastic abilities that his Vicar and 
Bible-class teacher volunteered to educate him 
with a view to his ultimately going out as a 
missionary. He availed himself of these 
advantages to such good purpose that he 
became fully qualified to pass into a Church 
Missionary Society Mission College, and thence, 
after several years’ training, was sent to a far- 
off station of the mission-field, where he has 
done admirable work. He has been ordained 
in the Church of England, and has recently 
preached on behalf of his special field of 
labour in several of the churches of his native 
city. 

One evening at the institute a nice-looking 
lad gave in his name, which, being rather 
peculiar, prompted me to ask him some leading 
questions as to his past, when my surmises 
proved correct. He was the son of a poor 
woman whom I had often visited, and on her 
death-bed I had promised to befriend her 
children as much as I could from then- 
drunken father. I had been unable to keep 
my word, because the man was continually on 
the move, and I had lost all clue to his 
children. The boy, now fifteen, had been 
abominably treated by his wretched parent, yet 
he proved pure and honest, and keenly anxious 
to live respectably, so I got him lodgings in the 
coffee-house and generally befriended him. 
The next year I helped him to emigrate and 
prepare his outfit, and for the last four years 
we have kept up a regular correspondence. 
He is now a steady, God-fearing young man, 
who by perseverance, industry, and thrift has 
saved enough to take a farm of his own shortly, 
and I have thus been able to redeem my 
promise to his poor mother, whose last prayers 
for him were not in vain. 

In Rescue Work, the greatest trouble with 
which one has to contend is the opposition of 
relations, mainly through ignorant prejudice, 
which has to be met by firmness and kindness. 
Some time since a dreadful tragedy was 
enacted in our town by a man -while drunk, 
w r ko murdered his -wife in a terribly wanton 
manner, and for this act he was sentenced to 
death, leaving six young children absolute 
paupers. One was adopted and two placed in 
local “ Homes,” and I offered to place the three 
others, all boys, in Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 
This proposal met with the violent disapproval 
of all their relatives on the ground of possible 
emigration, although none of them were able 
to support the children themselves. As a last 
resource I appealed to the unhappy father 
through the chaplain of the gaol, who was 
successful in influencing him in favour of my 
plan for his bairns, showing him the great 
good which would accrue to them thereby, and 
accordingly the man signed a paper virtually 


giving the boys into my custody, although he 
had never to my knowledge seen me. Mean¬ 
while the children had been placed in the 
Union, so I had next to get a permit from the 
Board of Guardians for their removal. This 
they not only granted most willingly, but also 
paid out of the Poor Fund the whole cost of 
removal to the “ Homes.” But my difficulties 
were by no means over, for when the morning 
had arrived on which I had arranged to send 
them up to town, I had quite a scene. 
Fortunately, I found a tower of strength in 
one aunt, a little -woman with a fund of 
common sense, who stuck to me right loyally. 
On entering her room, where I had appointed 
to fetch her nephews, a hurricane of voices 
greeted me, babies and women crying, boys 
roaring, and men vociferating, while my brave 
but agitated little ally vainly combated her 
relations’ objections. On my inquiry as to 
the meaning of it all, they flatly refused to let 
the children go, but I told them in a very few 
words that I was within my legal rights, and 
should carry out my plans without further 
parley. I seized the two elder lads by the 
hand and beckoned to the little aunt to follow 
with the youngest, and so we started for the 
station, fortunately not far away, followed by 
a motley crowd. Turning a street corner, one 
of my boys bolted, but here a kind friend came 
to the rescue, secured him, and helped to see 
them all off. They had been led to believe that 
they were being sent to a very dreadful place, 
so it was with feelings of immense relief that I 
got my young rebels safely into the departing 
train, and subsequently got a “ wire ” from the 
beadle who met them at the end of their 
journey. A few weeks afterwards I visited 
them at Stepney, and found them all well and 
very happy. They have since been emigrated 
to Canada, where they have become members 
of the family of respectable, homely people, of 
whom they write me in most affectionate 
terms, and tell me of their happy, useful lives. 
The relations, who are not really bad, only 
fearfully prejudiced and ignorant, are now 
satisfied, and can see the wisdom of my 
determination to cut them off for ever from 
their old environment, with which such tragic 
memories are woven. 

I believe emigration rightly directed to be 
a real boon to our country, with its vast over¬ 
crowded centres of activity, and that it is one of 
the best forms charity can take ; yet it is far 
easier to obtain money for spasmodic charities, 
such as free teas, buns, blankets, or coals, which 
alleviate present misery, but do not remove its 
cause, than for sustained efforts to first fit a 
boy, and then outfit him for emigration to our 
colonies, where he is bound to make a living, 
given the necessary qualifications. I often 
wish I could confiscate a few of the large sums 
of money left by well-intentioned folk in years 
gone by for doles of bread and the like (which 
often tend to pauperise the recipients) and 
instead help many a “ bonnie laddie ” to get 
to Canada, the land of promise for any indus¬ 
trious, strong, and steady youth. 

My last rescue is that of a poor little cripple, 
whose parents, both drunkards, were leading 
their children an awful life, when I found them 
out in the top garret of a very low street. 
Dr. Barnardo seldom receives a child whose 
father is living; but in this case, as his means 
of livelihood were precarious, with four 
children to support, two of w f hom -were crip¬ 
ples, entirely owing to their mother’s drunken 
fits, I proceeded to get together the necessary 
facts to fill in my application form. When I 
called on the mother, she was in a parlous 
plight from a fall, which she strenuously main¬ 
tained was the result of “ only ’arf a glass of 
porter with the lady dowmstairs.” I w r ent 
away in despair to find the father, w r ho that 
w r eek happened to be driving a cab, and on 
my demanding the first driver on the cab rank 
if he knew anyone by the name of H-, 
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asserted from the box seat that he was “that 
gentleman ; ” whereupon I politely requested 
him to descend and discuss the matter. 
The upshot of it was that he called at my 
house the same evening, and signed the 
necessary papers. "When all arrangements 
were completed, this time, instead of opposi¬ 
tion, I found the poor little pallid cripple of 
twelve years old delighted at the prospect of 
leaving home, and he hopped along on his 
crutch by my side in the greatest glee, followed 
at a distance by his wretched mother. I am 
happy to say young H- so rapidly im¬ 

proved under such altered conditions of life, 
that he was soon able to throw away his 
crutch ; and having learned the trade of tailor, 
almost the only one open to those maimed like 
himself, he has been sent into Wales, whence 
he writes many happy letters about his new 
home with his master, who is in the tailoring 
trade. This has not been without effect on 
his old home, for his mother, with whom I am 
now good friends, has taken the pledge, and is 
devoted to her other crippled child. 

But I am straying from the strictly historical 
work of our institute. The year after we 
moved to the other coffee-house, I had to give 
up everything on account of illness and home- 
cares, and meanwhile the place was demolished 
for street improvements, and a new house run 
up, which had a well-lighted large room that 
was offered me at a moderate rental, and here 
we took a firm root, and prospered exceedingly 
under the name of the Working Youths’ 
Institute. I had now a good staff of workers, 
and many happy and profitable evenings were 
spent in that room, to which my old lads 
refer -when -we meet now. “Oh, they was 
’appy nights we used to spend there, Miss, it 
W’as so nice and ’omelike ! ” Poor boys ! so 
many have never known the real meaning of 
“ home, sweet home.” It was no easy task 
sometimes to keep peace and preserve order ; 
while as for quiet, I had long discovered that 
if a boy is to enjoy himself, he must make a 
certain amount of noise, and only experience 
can discriminate between boisterous bluster 
and the natural hilarity of extreme youth. 
Here we were for four years, adding to our 
numbers yearly, although in close proximity to 
the theatre, music-hall, and countless public- 
houses. Meanw’hile large and commodious 
parish rooms were in course of erection within 
a stone’s throw of us; and wdien they were 
completed, it was generally felt that it would 
be a good move if we could establish ourselves 
there, as our room was no longer large enough 


for our operations. We wanted to rent the 
rooms, and preserve the independent and 
broad religious basis on which we had hitherto 
w’orked, but the popular veto of both Vicar and 
laymen, who were now r showing a very real 
interest about it, was that it should become 
part of the parish organisation. This being so, 
I acceded somewhat reluctantly to their wishes. 
And w r e moved, under the revised name of St. 

P-Working Youths’ Institute, into two 

commodious, well-ventilated, block-floored 
rooms, for w’hich there would be no rent, and 
freedom withal to carry on the movement as 
heretofore; but my ow’n feeling remains 
unaltered. I believe that w r ork among boys 
of this class is more successful as an auxiliary, 
and not an integral part of parochial machinery; 
the interference of those, however well-inten¬ 
tioned, who are not in touch with the boys, is 
productive of friction. 

However, in spite of the altered conditions, 
which have inevitably increased difficulties, I 
think our institute still compares favourably in 
point of usefulness with similar institutions. 
We have over one hundred members, and an 
average attendance of thirty-five to fifty per 
night. The School Board and Technical 
Schools have removed the actual necessity for 
the educational side of our work, but I am 
sorry to say that I find the working-classes 
down in our parts not at all keen on self- 
improvement. “ Don’t know and don’t want 
to,” seems to be the spirit of the “ West 
countree.” We have, however, a thriving 
debating class (a source of much amusement 
and profit), a lending library, draught club, 
drill and gymnasium class, beside a variety of 
books, illustrated magazines and papers always 
at hand for winter recreation, while the swim¬ 
ming and cricket clubs keep our members 
together during summer time. Regular 
members pay an entrance fee of 3d. and id. 
a week, but any poor lad over fifteen is wel¬ 
comed ; for though it is not well to press 
payment in “hard times” or slack work, I 
strive to inculcate a spirit of independence and 
self-help. 

Discrimination is necessary, and this is aided 
by a knowledge of the boys’ homes, which 
leads me to mention the deep gratitude that 
the mothers invariably express. A poor worn- 
out mother cannot but be glad (when she can 
no longer send her sons off to “ early bed ”) 
to feel that outside care and influence is brought 
to bear upon them, when they are getting 
beyond her control, and yet are at a most 
susceptible age. It would amuse my readers 
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could they hear some of our conversations, for 
beside our evenings at the institute I am 
always “ at home ” to them once a week, 
when work, wages, clothes, sweethearts, etc., 
beside the weightier matters of religion, are 
freely discussed. When a friend of mine asked a 
boy the other day “ who was his chum now ? ” 

he promptly replied, “ Why, Miss C-, to 

be sure ! ” It is friendship and not condescend¬ 
ing patronage which they need ; and, although 
every year finds me making greater endeavours 
to meet them on their own level, I have always 
been able to command the respect due to my¬ 
self and workers, and it is most rare even to 
hear a coarse expression at the institute. They 
know that I expect that deference which all 
true men accord women, or I could not, as 
often happens, be left alone amidst forty to 
sixty of them without having the remotest sense 
of discomfort or uneasiness. In fact I am con¬ 
vinced that the conduct of working lads and 
men generally will compare to their own 
credit with that of their more highly refined 
and cultured fellow-men. 

It is delightful, when I visit the home of one 
of my married young men, to have the young 
wife tell me with pardonable pride, “ Oh ! my 
Bill, miss, he is so kind to me, he do make 
me such a good ’usband ! ” But one must not 
expect all to be couleur de jvse, for nothing of 
this kind can be done without concentrated 
and consecrated effort, but I want to impress 
on those desirous of similar work that it can 
be accomplished without any great talents or 
abilities and at a very small financial outlay. 

With the fashion nowadays which would 
leave religion out altogether, I differ most 
decidedly, but admit that it requires much tact, 
wisdom, and patience to know just when and 
where to introduce it judiciously. Let the 
teaching often take the form of a friendly chat, 
and do not bore your young listeners, nor be put 
out if they are too full of fun to be serious. 
Be simple, direct, and brief. I have endured 
much from kind friends who have given my 
boys a regular sermon. Draw them out as to 
their special difficulties, and try to put yourself 
in their place; and while inculcating high 
principles, don’t be too severe on failings, nor 
disheartened by them. In short, let me sum it 
all up in Canon Kingsley’s well-known fines : 

“ Do the duty nearest, 

Though it’s dull meanwhiles, 
Helping when we meet them 
Lame dogs over stiles.” 

May Carden. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

At Hollingsby, Kathleen recovered her 
spirits, and to the dear friends, the sight 
of whose faces was indescribably welcome 
to her, she seemed her old, bright self. 

“Here,” she thought, “John will be 
out of the way of temptation, and we 
shall be really happy. I must forget 
the little things which frightened me. 
I had been brought up so quietly, I could 
hardly judge for a man thirteen years my 
senior, and who knows so much of the gay 
world. It is not likely we should see eye 
to eye on such matters. After all, the 
world’s opinions differ from those instilled 
into me. It calls many things ‘ mere 
trifles,’ yet my conscience condemns 
them. I have had enough of it already.” 

Kathleen longed to resume her old 
mode of life, only with its usefulness 


enlarged, and its responsibilities deep¬ 
ened by a sense of the new obligations 
on which she had entered. Her hus¬ 
band, however, resumed his old habits 
also. Kathleen might rusticate to her 
heart’s content, whilst he often “ran up 
to town” alone. If she complained, 
his absences became more frequent, and 
her deep affection proved a weapon for 
her punishment, because she desired his 
presence, and had hoped so much from 
association in their aims and pursuits 
at home. 

She was ready to concede much, but 
she could not forget that she had given 
him everything, as well as her love, 
asking only for affection in return. 
Without this, she would be poor indeed. 

When the time came, she had to con¬ 
sent to a second season in town, though 


she dreaded the cost, owing to Mr. 
Torrance’s extravagant estimate as to 
what must be expended. 

Ralph was at school. He had proved 
exacting and unmanageable during his 
father’s absences. 

“ I knew long ago that he was a self- 
willed young rascal,” said Mr. Torrance 
with a laugh. “You tamed him for a 
time, but, though he loves you better 
than anyone, he wants a stronger hand 
than yours, and a wiser head than mine 
to keep him in his place. I have asked 
Matheson to find a school for him. He 
knows more of such places than I do.” 

This Aylmer did, and bestowed much 
kindly oversight on Ralph, for which, in 
his careless fashion, the father was 
grateful. Indeed John Torrance recog¬ 
nised the nobility and unselfishness of 
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Aylmer’s character, and the latter found 
himself in the position of adviser to both 
husband and wife. 

Torrance listened, but rarely acted on 
his counsel. Kathleen learned, with a 
feeling of humiliation, how much better 
it was to appeal to her old guardian 
than to her husband, whose only reply 
to a question would be, “ Ask Matheson. 
We are in luck, Kitty, to have such a 
mentor. He was a victim to your charms, 
I know, but I cannot be jealous of him. 
He acts the good brother now, and will 
be an ideal rich uncle.” 

A careless laugh and look of self-satis¬ 
faction accompanied the words, for John 
Torrance, whilst paying this compliment, 
felt a contempt for what he called 
“ Matheson’s weak side as Kitty’s 
guardian.” 

Kathleen had been three years mar¬ 
ried when her first baby-boy was born. 
He was called Kenneth Mountford, after 
her father, and was a beautiful child, 
much like herself. 

“ He has your eyes, Kitty,” said 
Mr. Torrance, kissing her. “ I am glad. 
One son like me is quite enough.” 

“ Ralph will be pleased with the little 
darling,” said Kathleen. 

“ Do not count on that. He is hor¬ 
ribly jealous, and may show his un¬ 
pleasant side. Remember how exacting 
he used to be.” 

“ That was different. He must love 
his little brother,” and Kathleen pressed 
her treasure to her breast with a new 
sense of riches, and the thought, “What 
a new, sweet bond our baby will be be¬ 
tween John and me ! Home will have 
more attraction for him now.” 

The result was not quite equal to her 
hopes. 

“ I can’t get wildly enthusiastic about 
a youngster in the early stages of his 
existence,” said John. “When he can 
trot about and back a pony, he will be 
more in my line. He is a dear little 
thing, of course, how could your son be 
anything else, Kitty ? But he is your 
first baby, not my first son, and my 
memories of the troubles incidental to 
teething, and the ailments to which 
infant flesh is heir, are none of the 
sweetest. I was almost jealous of Ralph 
for absorbing his mother’s attention.” 

The careless words pained the young 
wife, and tears fell on her baby’s cheeks 
as she said, “ He is our first boy, John.” 

“ Of course, darling, and quite the 
most charming infant ever seen,” he 
replied gaily. 

Then he kissed her again, and said 
she would be better without him for 
awhile, and that she must not excite 
herself the least bit, but get strong soon, 
for he could not do without her society. 

Kathleen thought sadly that he 
managed to do without it very often, 
and appeared well contented to go his 
own way. But she resolved that even 
her new sweet cares should be made as 
subservient as possible to the claims of 
her husband. She would watch over 
her baby, but John should have no cause 
to complain of neglect. 

Mr. Torrance’s predictions about 
Ralph proved only too true. The boy 
regarded his baby brother as an in¬ 
truder, and towards Kathleen he was by 


turns loving as of old, and angry when, as 
unavoidably happened, she was unable 
to give him all the attention he wished. 
It was a relief when the holidays were 
over and Ralph back at school. 

To Mrs. Ellicott and Geraldine the 
little one was a source of immense in¬ 
terest. All that the most loving mother 
and sister could have done, they did, 
and their near neighbourhood was the 
greatest possible comfort to Kathleen. 

“We shall be granny and maiden 
aunt to your boy, Kitty,” said Geraldine. 
“ What a pleasure it is that when real 
kindred are few and far away, we can 
be adopted into new relationships.” 

“ I have always counted on having 
aunty as ' granny ’ to my boy, but I 
don’t want you to be the maiden aunt, 
dear Ger,” said Kathleen. “I always 
hope-” 

“ Hush, Kitty ! There is room neither 
for hope nor fear. 1 have chosen my 
role, I shall never change it.” 

Kathleen durst say no more. Yet she 
had hoped and longed that her cousin 
might make up to Aylmer for the dis¬ 
appointment she had caused him. Each, 
however, seemed to find happiness in a 
life of unostentatious good doing, and in 
Geraldine’s case, in filial duty also. 

Kathleen knew no more than others 
did, that Aylmer had lately asked 
Geraldine to be his wife. 

He had always been profoundly im¬ 
pressed by the beauty of her character, 
and since his great love for Kathleen 
had been all in vain, he had begun to 
ask himself, if esteem might not be a 
sufficiently firm foundation on which to 
build his hope of wedded happiness. 

To Geraldine Aylmer’s offer was at 
once a temptation and a trial. Her 
heart was his, and yet when he asked 
her to share his lot, she refused his offer. 

“ I am too romantic, too much of a 
woman to marry on your terms, Aylmer,” 
she replied to his honest confession, for 
he had told her all the truth. 

“ Still, dear Geraldine, with such a 
foundation and the certainty that our 
hopes, aims and labours would be in 
perfect accord, might we not reasonably 
expect more than the average amount of 
happiness ? ” 

“ Perhaps so, but not the highest and 
best of all. Not the kind that God’s 
laws have ordained as the condition of a 
perfect union. I could not be satisfied 
for you to have anything less than the 
best that is possible, and you would not 
have this ideal union, as the husband of 
one whom you regard only as a dear 
friend. I know you feel respect and a 
kind of affection for me, but the inner 
sanctuary of your heart is barred against 
me and all the world beside.” 

“ But if I can make you happy and 
you can give me-” Aylmer began. 

A crimson flush overspread Geral¬ 
dine’s face as she pleaded, “ Please do 
not go on. Surely in such a case a man 
should not ask more than he can give, and 
a woman ought to refuse anything less 
than an equivalent for what she bestows. ’ ’ 

Then as if realising the implied con¬ 
fession she had made, Geraldine 
covered her face with her hands to hide 
tears of mingled pain and humiliation. 

“Forgive me that I have offered you less 


than the best, dear Ger,” said Aylmer. 
“Be my friend still. In friendship we 
shall owe each other nothing.” 

“Friends nowand always, Aylmer,” 
replied Ger, looking bravely up and ex¬ 
tending her hand. 

He took it almost reverently, lifted it 
to his lips and then left her. He felt 
that her decision was the only one pos¬ 
sible to such a nature, and was never so 
near loving Geraldine as at the moment 
after*she had refused to be his wife. 

After the birth of Kathleen’s boy, 
Aylmer could not help recalling to mind 
the fact that owing to the absence of 
any marriage settlement, Ralph would 
inherit the Mountford estate as well as 
an equal share of personalty with the 
younger child, in case John Torrance 
died intestate. He mentioned this to 
Mrs. Ellicott and Ger. 

“Poor Kitty,” said Mrs. Ellicott. 
“She never foresaw such a possibility 
when she set your advice at defiance.” 

“ I will speak to Kathleen first,, then 
to Torrance if necessary,” said Aylmer. 
“ If he has not made a will he ought to 
be reminded of the need for so doing.” 

Aylmer explained the position to 
Kathleen, and asked if Mr. Torrance 
had named the subject. 

“John seldom speaks of business 
matters. Surely you do not mean that 
my little darling, my own boy, would 
not inherit this place—my home—and 
the lands that were my father’s ? ” asked 
Kathleen. 

“That depends on your husband, 
Kathleen. He ought to insure the in¬ 
heritance to your child, whilst making 
some provision for Ralph. You would 
not object to this ? ” 

“It is what I should wish,” said 
Kathleen, “ though Ralph would be safe 
in my hands. Aylmer, I ought to have 
listened to your advice. I was proud 
to trust John with everything. I never 
looked beyond myself, but thought I 
alone could suffer if he went wrong, and 
I should die of grief. Now I do not love 
John less, but there is my own baby boy 
to think of. Besides, my father trusted 
me. I have indeed done wrong.” 

“You must make the best amends 
possible. Put everything before your 
husband. He must see what he ought 
to do.” 

Kathleen hesitated to ask Aylmer to 
undertake this task. She was staying, 
with her child, at Monk’s How, Mr. 
Torrance having gone to town “just to 
see a few fresh faces.” 

“Will you remind John of my boy’s 
rights, and explain the position?” she 
said to Aylmer. “ Having been my 
guardian it would seem natural for you 
to do it. It would be dreadful for me to 
appear as if I were calculating on what 
would happen if he died. Ralph is so 
jealous of baby, that he is not to be 
trusted now. This is a great trial.” 

“ It is, but 1 believe Ralph will yet 
reward you,” replied Aylmer. “For 
the rest, I will speak to Torrance.” 

Kathleen’s mind was greatly relieved 
by this promise, and never doubted that 
good would come of Aylmer’s inter¬ 
vention. 

John Torrance returned two days 
later, not in the best of humours, though 


he said nothing to account for his gloomy 
manner. 

“ Have you not enjoyed the change, 
John ? ” asked Kathleen. 

“ Town is as dull as Hollingsby,” was 
the ungracious reply. 

Aylmer drew his own conclusions from 
Mr. Torrance’s answer. He had cause 
to fear that old associates and habits 
had regained their influence over Kath¬ 
leen’s husband. With ruin confronting 
him, it had been easy to make good 
resolutions, and old associates could 
gain nothing by seeking him. Now that 
John Torrance’s pockets had been re¬ 
filled, he was again surrounded by them. 
Not that he would have insulted Kath¬ 
leen by bringing these men to Hol¬ 
lingsby, or even naming them to her, so 
he met them in town, as the lesser evil. 

Aylmer could estimate the importance 
of this choice, and talked, sadly enough, 
with Mrs. Ellicott and Geraldine of the 
evil influence that would be exercised 
on the fortunes and happiness of Kath¬ 
leen and her boy. 

He felt the task of speaking to John 
Torrance a difficult one, and at the first 
mention of his making a will to secure 
the rights of his wife and her baby, the 
husband showed signs of temper that 
augured ill for his success. 

“ So,” said Mr. Torrance, “ Kitty is 
counting her chances as a well-dowered 
widow. I hardly expected such a mes¬ 
sage from her, with you as messenger.” 

The tone was aggressive, and a sneer¬ 
ing expression was on the speaker’s 
face ; but Aylmer would bear much for 
Kathleen’s sake. 

“You wrong your wife, Torrance,” 
he said. “ She has proved her dis¬ 
interestedness. I, as her late guardian, 
think it right to place her position and 
the child’s before you. Remember, you 
wished to settle the estates and part of 
the personalty upon her, but she per¬ 
sisted in leaving herself wholly in your 
hands.” 

“ Ah, yes, poor Kitty ! She was 
deeply in love, and as trustful, generous, 
and blind, perhaps you would say, as 
love makes people.” 

“ I say nothing of the kind. Only as 
you wished to make a settlement before 
marriage, how could I imagine you un¬ 
willing to do so now ? There are double 
claims ; those of the wife, so nobly trust¬ 
ful, and the child, who ought to succeed 
to the heritage which was his mother’s.” 

“You were a good friend too, Mathe- 
son. I do not forget. What would you 
have me do ? ” 

“To make a will, leave Kenneth the 
estates, and, in accordance with Kath¬ 
leen’s express wish, make a provision 
for Ralph out of the personalty,” replied 
Aylmer. 

“ A will may be destroyed by the tes¬ 
tator.” 

“ But honour would forbid that, if he 
pledged himself to certain conditions. 
Besides, Ralph would be cared for.” 

“ Better than he deserves, for he has 
behaved ill to Kitty. He is safe, in any 
case.” 

“ Therein lies the injustice. Without 
a will, Ralph would take all but part of 
the personalty,” replied Aylmer with 
some warmth. 
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“ I must think the matter over. No 
need to hurry. The personalty is not 
what it was. Naturally, after being 
kept down so long, I wanted a little 
fling after I was married. I was rather 
extravagant.” 

“You are a few thousands poorer than 
—well—than you ought to be, I sup¬ 
pose,” said Aylmer. 

Mr. Torrance nodded. “ Besides,” 
he added, “I have been unlucky in 
some ventures lately.” 

Aylmer judged that the ventures were 
of the kind by which, says a wise writer, 
“ men try to make money without effort, 
at the. cost of other men.” Only in such 
would John Torrance engage. 

A promise “to think about it” was 
all Aylmer could obtain, and he returned 
home feeling far from happy. 

Mr. Torrance thought, and became 
very angry. He was vexed at his “ ill 
luck,” that is at the loss of what ought 
not to have been risked—not at himself 
for risking it. Then he grew angry at 
Kathleen, on account of Aylmer’s inter¬ 
vention. He entered the room where 
she was sitting, and she instantly rose, 
holding up her boy to be kissed. 

“ See, John. I am sure he knows you. 
He is holding out his arms,” she said. 

Torrance did not speak, but pushed 
the child back, gently enough, but still in 
a manner that pained Kathleen deeply. 

As she began, “ Oh, John, do not 
push the darling from you in that way. 
What have I done ? for it cannot be his 
fault if something has displeased you.” 

“ Don’t be absurd, Kathleen,” he re¬ 
plied in an impatient tone. “When a 
man is worried about important things, 
he cannot be in the mood for admiring 
an infant prodigy, even though it hap¬ 
pens to be his own.” 

He threw himself into a chair, and as 
Kathleen gazed at him in wonder, she 
was shocked at the expression on his 
face. She turned away and rang for the 
nurse to take the child, then sat down, 
silent and indignant, as well she might 
be. Ever since her marriage she had 
fought hard against her naturally im¬ 
petuous temperament, and had not been 
easily provoked. But the old quick 
nature was still there, and at this moment 
ready to break into a flame again. 

At first Kathleen resolved not to speak 
until John addressed her. Love for her 
husband was, however, stronger than 
temper, and at length she said— 

“You tell me you are worried, John. 
Is there anything I can do for you ? ” 

“ You can let me alone,” was the cold 
reply. 

“ But, John, surely I should know 
what troubles you. Are we not one ? ” 

It had cost Kathleen an effort to speak 
gently, and she was ill-prepared for her 
husband’s response. 

“ I thought so once, but, after what I 
have heard, I can hardly congratulate 
myself oi) the fact. It seems that you 
have already begun to calculate the 
chance of your being my widow, and 
free from the worthless incumbrance you 
now call husband.” 

“What do you mean?” said Kath¬ 
leen with flashing eyes. 

“Ask yourself what errand you en¬ 
trusted to Matheson.” 
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“ Do you mean about securing my 
property to your son and mine ? ” 

“No. It was the request that I would 
make a will, and secure my property to 
our son. You forget, Kathleen, that by 
your deliberate act and deed, you gave 
all you had absolutely to me. In that, 
you only followed the example of Ralph’s 
mother. She gave me her all, yet she 
never reproached me, or reminded me 
of the fact.” 

“Neither have I,” said Kathleen 
angrily. “ Until now.” 

“ No. Matheson is a convenient cat’s- 
paw, and he can plead most eloquently 
on behalf of his late ward. Adela would 
have died before she would have specu¬ 
lated on the chances of my death.” 

“ How dare you speak to me in such 
a manner ? ” said Kathleen. “ So long 
as I stood alone, 1 neither suggested 
your making a will nor asked a friend to 
do so. Even now it was Aylmer who, in 
his kind thought for my baby boy, hinted 
at the wisdom of doing it. I care noth¬ 
ing for myself, but 1 do say that if you 
do not secure what was mine to our 
child, you will be guilty of cruel injustice 
to us both.” 

“ Adela would not have-” 

“ Don’t talk to me of Adela. Did 
not she trust you with everything, and 
how did you merit the trust ? Did you 
care for the child she bore you, or did 
you waste his mother’s fortune and the 
inheritance which came to you from your 
forefathers, until all was gone and-” 

“ Spare me a second hearing. The 
story is too familiar and not pleasant. 

I made full confession to you.” 

“ You did and you promised-” 

“Not to make a will, but I wanted a 
marriage settlement made, which you 
refused.” 

“ Yes. I never thought that as Adela 
left Ralph, I might have to answer for 
neglecting a child’s interests. I ought 
to have read her story and profited by 
it.” 

“Then on your shoulders be the 
blame, not mine. Come down from 
your stilts, and be reasonable. You will 
not drive me, though when angry you 
look so handsome, that I bear the 
penalty for the sake of the picture, Kitty 
dear.” 

The jesting words stung Kathleen, 
but for her child’s sake she forbore to 
retort. 

“You did tell me all when you asked 
me to be your wife. You so spoke that 
I believed you hated the past, and that 
we should begin a pure, happy life 
together.” 

If John Torrance had not been in a 
perverse mood, harassed by losses and 
angry at himself, he would probably 
have been touched by Kathleen’s 
pathetic tone and words. She was right, 
he knew, but he who is displeased with 
himself must vent his anger on some¬ 
one else. 

John Torrance did this by saying in 
a bantering tone, “ By the way, Kitty, 
you spoke just now of my asking you to 
be my wife. You have forgotten the 
real facts attending our engagement, 
and I must correct your mistake, dear. 
I never did ask you to be my wife.” 

(To be co?itinued.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Violet and Anxious to Learn. —There is no other 
way of stamping transfer patterns on cloth or plush 
than by ironing, and it is a very difficult matter. 
Certainly, you can paint on terra-cotta with oil- 
colours, and no medium is required. If a large 
article you may use copal varnish, but if a small 
one it is not necessary. 

United Effort. —The description of plaster required 
for making an umbrella-stand, with broken china 
on a drain-pipe, is simply plaster of Paris. 

A. R. W.—In model drawing, commence your studies 
by drawing from cubes, round pyramids and squares, 
and test your accuracy from the drawing-book 
copies of such objects. You should study the rules 
of perspective, which may be done by the help of 
manuals, without a master. 

Harriet. —You must size the pictures on your screen 
before you varnish it. Buy some common glue- 
size at an oil-shop (for 2d.), melt and strain it, and 
with a broad flat brush size over 
the screen while hot. Two coats 
will suffice. 

Old Girl. —There is a special pre¬ 
paration sold for mixing with pow¬ 
dered colours. There is a fixative 
made with parchment-gum. En¬ 
quire at an artists’ colourman. 

Arctura. —You require books on 
costume. Planche’s Encyclopedia 
of Costume, and Hope’s Costumes 
of the Ancients. The study of these 
will aid you in dressing and draping 
your figures. But you seem too 
ambitious, and need still to attend 
some good art school, and continue 
to study figure-drawing for some 
years before attempting pictures, 
which you say j'ou are incapable of 
painting. Such a school as the 
Slade or King’s College School of 
Art. 

A Dauber. —The contrast between a 
black ground and scarlet and white 
flowers is not artistic. Use a 
brown-to-gold grounding. Black 
is a colour never to be used in any 
large quantities. A green - grey 
might do for a background. 

Nancy. — Silk intended for water¬ 
colour painting should be stretched 
and painted with aquarella medium. 

You had better learn both model 
and freehand drawing. Soap and 
water is now considered the best ap¬ 
pliance for cleaning paint-brushes. 

Lady Maud can take the creases 
out of her crewel-work by ironing 
it at the back, that is, supposing 
that her work be not what has been 
described as “gobble-stitch and 
bunch.” 

Lily. — Prepared canvas needs no 
size. That which is employed, be¬ 
fore any white is laid on plain can¬ 
vas, is ordinary glue-size. Cer¬ 
tainly make a pencil-sketch lightly 
of any subject you wish to represent 
before painting it. 

Art Student. —If so far advanced 
in your art, and have gained certifi¬ 
cates of efficiency, you might ob¬ 
tain pupils; or make up sketching 
parties during the summer and 
autumn. 

Marion Ruysdael. —We do not know 
where such a copy could be ob¬ 
tained. Small manuals of instruction are sold at 
any good artist’s colourman’s. Have you no school 
of art near you ? 

Brinkworth. —Elat patterns of clothing of a date 
as far back as from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty years ago are not now procurable. But 
you might produce them yourself by unpicking the 
old made-iip articles and taking the patterns in 
paper. Or you might borrow and copy them.* Old- 
fashioned furniture can be found in good second¬ 
hand shops. 

A Young Beginner can paint the water bottle very 
easily with oil colours mixed with gold size, and 
varnish if necessary. 

Nethercraigs. —Nothing can restore the blue or 
other colour to the stamped patterns; they are 
very cheap to buy. 

Affaire can only learn the colouring by studying 
flowers and flower-paintings. 

Frost and A. S.—For a temporary frosting for win¬ 
dows, mix together a strong hot solution of sulphate 
of magnesia, and a clear solution of gum-arabic, 
and apply warm. Or use a strong solution of 
sulphate of sodium warm, and when this is cold, 
wash with gum-water to protect the surface from 
being scratched. 

Damask. Would it not be well to go to a technical 
school ? If you had given your address we could 
have told you of one, perhaps, near to your home. 


MUSIC. 

Elsie. —Certainly there is a musical plant. There 
are two kinds, at least, the sounds emitted are pro¬ 
duced by different causes. Those that are natives 
of the West Indies are of the acacia tribe; the 
shape of the leaf is peculiar and the pod has an 
open edge, and a whistling is produced by the wind 
passing through them. In Barbados they are set 
moaning or whistling by the trade winds, and give 
tones and-half tones, which are interspersed by 
some like fa and mi. In Nubia and the Soudan, 
and the tropical forests of the East, the sounds arise 
not from the formation of the pod, but from the 
inroads of insects, whose larva? distort and leave 
holes in them, when they forsake their nests. The 
tones produced resemble those of a flute. 

Pattie.— Madame Adelina Patti is the daughter of 
an Italian father and a Spanish mother, and was 
born at Madrid, February 19th, 1843. The name 
of her father was Patti. 



E. Litchy. —Certainly there would be a great deal of 
“ harm in practising upon your mistress’s piano 
when she was out,” and unable to forbid it. Are 
you not also aware that where beginners have to 
practice and play scales, an inferior instrument is 
kept for the purpose ? It would be a great liberty 
to take, and a breach of trust when left in charge 
in your mistress’s absence (or, at least, trusted) to 
strum on her instrument without express per¬ 
mission, not to speak of the great annoyance to 
neighbours within hearing of your mistakes. Very 
few, having costly pianos, would give you the per¬ 
mission you desire; but you can ask, if you like. 

Happy Medium would ao well to subscribe to a 
musical lending library. She would find that 
reading music constantly would do much to im¬ 
prove her. When a musk or any other plant is in 
flower, you should avoid watering too heavily, of 
course, as you may therebj r knock off the blossoms. 
But the roots need more water than usual when in 
flower. 

G. O. P.—The fee demanded for entrance as a stu¬ 
dent of the Royal Academy of Music, 4, Tenterden 
Street, Hanover Square, holding three terms in the 
year, is five guineas; and the fee for admission by 
examination is one guinea, which latter is remitted 
on the admission of the candidate. The fees for 
instruction amount to eleven guineas a term, and 
languages are charged extra. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

J. E. Alsing (Sweden).—1. We thank you for speak¬ 
ing so favourably of our paper.—2. The 14th of July, 
1854, was a Friday.—3. We are obliged to you for 
the recommendation you give—in behalf of the rheu¬ 
matic, and the overworked, seeking a quiet holiday 
resort—of Johansdahl, near Stena, Koping, Sweden, 
for June, July, August and September. A place 
having a mineral spring (iron), pine-baths and 
massage ; and where board, lodging, and a doctor’s 
attendance from £5 a month (and upwards) may be a 
desirable place to many. For their benefit we give 
the reference which you are so good to supply, viz., 
Dr. Ericson, Koping, Sweden. 

Anxious (Tasmania).—We are unable to recommend 
or give an opinion upon articles sold by specialists, 
or to be had in shops. We do not think the use of 
rock salt good for the hair, nor that of hot curling- 
tongs. Your early greyness seems hereditary. 
Read what “ Medicus ” counsels for the hair. 

Julia. —The case seems more per¬ 
plexing than it really is. We are 
decidedly of opinion that, to spare 
your own sufferings through your 
own sad misdoings, you should not 
now heap-on any further distress 
on an innocent person, by revealing 
the wrong done them at this late 
period. Of course, were a direct 
question put to you, the simple 
truth must be confessed. 

Miss Canney. —We are happy to 
draw the attention of our readers 
to the fact of the existence of the 
Factory Girls’ Country Holiday 
Fund, of which H.R.H. the Prin¬ 
cess Mary of Teck is a Patron. We 
should be glad that the Girls’ Club 
in Saffron Hill, which you insti¬ 
tuted, were still further assisted in 
its charitable work. We ask our 
readers to write for a report. 
Natacha. —Your question is only fit 
for a doctor’s ear, in private, not 
for an answer in a public periodical. 
Perplexed. —Your father, mother or 
a friend are the right persons to 
write. Or your clergyman might 
do so at your request. 

A Constant Reader and Eleanor 
Langford should call and inquire 
at the Imperial Institute, S.W., for 
all particulars respecting emigra¬ 
tion, or they might write to Miss 
Lefroy, 17, Eldon Road, Kensing¬ 
ton. 

Ingleboro’. —1. The poem written at 
seventeen is better than that written 
at twenty years of age. — 2. You 
should ask one of your old instruc¬ 
tors for the name of a manual on 
the subject. 

F. H.—Consult a glazier, but we fear 
there is nothing to be done but to 
put in new glass. 

Rose Maydew, De Carey, A Timid 
One, C. M. B., Cinder, and Miss 
R. (Dublin) all send attempts at 
poetry, most of which show re¬ 
ligious feeling, but no originality 
of thought. 

Lily. —There are several causes of 
“ red hands.” Chilblains will cause 
them, careless drying, and, worst of 
all, tight-lacing or tight garments 
of any kind. Very little indeed of 
the latter will cause this trouble. 

Ever Hopeful (South America). We sympathise 
most truly with you. All the dealings of our 
Heavenly Father with His erring creatures are not 
revealed to us ; and those of which we are cognisant 
are not always explained. “ We now see through 
a glass, darkly,” as regards them; but one thing 
we know, and that is, that He is the source of all 
love and mercy. You do not know what efforts the 
poor man made, or what prayers he offered, to be 
strengthened against a vice so difficult of cure ; 
and tne fact of his untimely death (from which he 
was not preserved) was not, in itself alone, a proof 
that he was impenitent. Sin must reap its punish¬ 
ment in this life; a reference to which fact seems 
to be made in 1 Cor. iii. 15, and xi. 30. “ Cast all 
your care on Him, for He careth for you ; ” and 
leave your dead with perfect trust in His hands, 
who is “able to save to the uttermost.” We 
rejoice to hear that you derive assistance and 
pleasure from our paper. 

Autumn. —In the recipe given the meaning of “ in the 
proportion of four to one,” is four ounces of gum- 
arabic to one ounce of white wax ; or any less 
quantity, such as a quarter of an ounce, that you 
may wish to use, according to the amount of 
mountain ash, holly berries, and rose hips which 
you may wish to preserve. 

Jeannik must advertise in a trade journal, or look 
daily in the advertising columns of the papers. 
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A WILFUL WARD. 

By RUTH LAMB, Author of “Work, Wait, Win,” “Sackcloth and Ashes,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

WHEN Mr. Torrance’s taunting 
words, “I never did ask you to be 
my wife,” fell on Kathleen’s ears, 
she was too much astonished to 
reply at once. Then in an angry 
tone, she said, “ How dare you say 
so, John ? I have not forgotten what 
passed the day Ralph first left his 
bedroom. Surely I need not remind 
you.” 

“It is you who need to be re¬ 
minded, so listen.” 

With cruel deliberation, Mr. Tor¬ 
rance repeated his boy’s passionate 
appeal to Kathleen to be his mother, 
and her annoyance at the trick as 
she deemed it. 

“ Remember, Kitty, I refused to 
second Ralph’s request for you to 
accept what you have, I fear, found 
to be a thanldess position. Whilst 
the boy lay asleep, worn out with 
excitement, I made a confession of 
my unworthiness, and said I would 
not ask you to share my lot. Shall 
I go on ? ” 

Kathleen’s face was set and hard, 
but she said nothing. 

“To my surprise and delight, you 
bestowed your sweet self upon me 
unasked save by Ralph, when I had 
expected a long and perhaps, useless 
wooing. Never mind, dear, I was 
grateful for trouble saved, and if I 
have not quite realised your ideal, 
we have been fairly happy. Now 
we will forget this little episode. 
Let us kiss and be friends.” 

He seized her hand, but Kathleen, 
beside herself with anger, threw her 
head back exclaiming, “ Do not come 
near me. I cannot bear this. What 
shall I do?” 

“To get rid of me? You will 
hardly do that. You must be good 
and ask to be forgiven,” he said, 
laughing at her anger, and holding 
her as easily as a child. 

A little girl once said of her father’s 
guest, “ I do not like him because 
he laughs when he is angry.” 

All rights rese?Ted.] 
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When John Torrance gave way to ill- 
temper, one of its manifestations was 
mocking laughter, accompanied by 
taunting words softly spoken. 

“ So you will not be friends. Never 
mind. Man and wife quarrel only to 
make up their differences ere long. By 
the way, let me ask you if you have an 
idea that I found favour in Hetty 
Stapleton’s eyes ? ” 

“ You gave me that impression.” 

“ Fie, Kitty. You have maligned 
Hetty. I only told you she and I were 
friends once, and you replied that her 
friendship was worth keeping. Then I 
said something had happened which I 
could not speak of. 

“ I will now tell you the exact truth 
about Hetty Stapleton and myself, then 
you will perhaps, in future, be less 
inclined to regard your impressions as 
infallible, and be more careful in judging 
the intentions of other people. It is not 
always safe to judge them by their acts 
and words. To read a person’s in¬ 
tentions requires more than human 
prescience, Kitty. 

“ I paid Miss Stapleton attentions 
which lookers-on attributed to a desire 
to make her my wife. They were not 
mistaken as to my intentions. I was 
not in love with Hetty, and had you been 
of age or nearly so at the time, I should 
never have looked in her direction. She 
is not at all handsome, but she is a 
person of great decision of character and 
would, I am sure, have made me an ex¬ 
cellent wife from a business point of 
view. I was in difficulties, and as 
Hetty’s fortune was considerable and in 
her own hands, I thought to find a good 
way out of them by marrying her. 

‘ 4 1 threw T myself in her way as much 
as possible, and dangled after her for 
some time, during which I am bound to 
confess, she gave me no encouragement. 
Then in a desperate mood, J formally 
proposed to her and was refused. I was 
also made to listen to certain home 
truths from the lips of Miss Stapleton, 
which I have neither forgotten nor for¬ 
given. Understand, Kitty, I should 
never have looked at Hetty, had you 
been old enough to be available. You 
were and are very beautiful, and you have 
other qualities which are far superior to 
hers and more attractive in my eyes.” 

“More money,” said Kathleen in a 
cold, hard voice. 

“That was one thing, of course. It 
goes without saying that in my position, 
the money was very important. But 
you had many attractions independently 
of that, and you were so charmingly kind 
and confiding, you know.” 

If he had thought to touch Kathleen 
by this last sneer he failed in his object. 
For any sign of emotion she show r ed, 
she might have been turned into stone. 

“ Thank you,” she said. “ I am glad 
you have told me the truth at last. It 
will enable me to right a wrong that I 
did whilst labouring under a false im¬ 
pression.” 

“ Better not stir up old grievances, 
Kitty. Let the dead past bury its dead. 
Now will you not kiss and be friends ? ” 

He drew her towards him and kissed 
her, but as he touched her lips with his, 
she shivered and shrank visibly. 


“ You promised to release me when I 
had heard the tale about Hetty Staple- 
ton. May I' ask you to keep your 
word ? ” said Kathleen. 

“ Certainly, dear.” 

Mr. Torrance released the hand he 
held, walked to the door and opened it 
for her to pass out. 

She did so without bestowing a glance 
upon him and went up to her own room. 
Five minutes later she left the house 
and 'went straight to Oakwood, where 
she knew Miss Stapleton was staying. 

Hetty was in, and when she saw 
Kathleen she met her kindly, but with 
a gravity very unlike the old cordial 
welcome. 

“ Hetty,” said Kathleen, “ I am here 
to tell you that I know all the truth as to 
your old acquaintance with Mr. Tor¬ 
rance. I hate myself as I look back 
on that day when I insulted you cruelly 
and grossly. I had formed a certain 
impression, and I now know that it was 
wrong in every respect. I have only 
myself to blame, for I had not been told, 
in so many words what I asserted. I 
wish I could make amends to you.” 

“No harm followed, except that I was 
grieved at being misjudged by you. I 
am sure you came to me as soon as you 
knew the truth,” said Hetty. 

“You forgive me. I see you do,” 
cried Kathleen. 

“ I never greatly blamed you, for I 
could understand how the impression 
was produced, and was sure you would 
repeat the story to none but me. Now 
you must forgive j^ourself.” 

“ That is hardest of all,” replied Kath¬ 
leen. “ Besides, I am punished in know¬ 
ing that I misjudged a true friend.” 

“ Then let us forget all about it.” 

The two parted with words of affection 
and feelings of renewed friendship, and 
as Kathleen walked homeward, she felt 
that one portion of her trouble had been 
removed. Still, the brightness seemed 
to have gone from her life. In her in¬ 
dignation and distress at Mr. Torrance’s 
taunting words she would have gone to 
her aunt and Geraldine at Monk’s How, 
had there been no child at Hollingsby. 
But the little hands drew her homeward, 
and the first relief came to her burdened 
heart, as she clasped her boy in her 
arms, and her tears fell on his uncon¬ 
scious head, as he slept peacefully on 
her breast. 

As Kathleen sat rocking her baby to 
and fro, she was asking herself, “ How 
shall I live the life that is before me ? 
I dread the thought of looking my child’s 
father in the face. My trust in him is 
gone. Yet I am as much to blame as 
he, in one sense, for I would not listen 
to those who were better able to judge 
of his character than I was.” 

How the past became present as she 
sat there ! Her peaceful girlhood, with 
its luxurious surroundings and freedom 
from care. Her father’s love for and 
trust in her, the tender, watchful care of 
her guardians, Aylmer’s affection, and 
the self-devotion which placed her hap¬ 
piness before his own. 

“ I was wilful and selfish a little while 
ago ; now it is my lot to have benefits 
repaid with ingratitude. I tried to 
make Ralph happy, and he causes m«e 


deep sorrow. I loved my husband and 
gave him all 1 had, thinking that our 
marriage would be his salvation, and 
now ! How foolish I was ! How could 
one so weak, faulty, and headstrong 
bring to bear an influence which would 
change a strong nature like John’s ? 
Yet I was proud at the thought of giving 
my life for the elevation of his.” 

Kathleen laid her sleeping babe on 
his soft bed, after showering kisses on 
the innocent face, then, falling on her 
knees, she prayed long and earnestly 
for pardon and guidance.; but even this 
resource did not bring calm at once. 

The contrast between former expecta¬ 
tions and present reality was too much 
for Kathleen. By turns she was dis¬ 
tressed, despairing, and indignant. It 
was so horrible to recall those sneering 
words which reminded her that she had 
given her love and herself without being 
asked for either. 

“And yet,” she thought, “if ever a 
man seemed to plead for both with his 
whole being, John laid himself at my 
feet, as one who dared not ask for what 
he was unworthy to possess. Only three 
and a half years a wife, and it has come 
to this ! Not yet twenty-five years old, 
and, it may be, I have a long life before 
me.” 

Kathleen remained beside her boy in 
the October twilight. She knew not 
whether her husband was in the house 
or not. She dreaded the thought of 
meeting him at dinner, and equally 
dreaded to absent herself, lest, in his 
present humour, he might say or do 
something to call the attention of ser¬ 
vants to their disagreement. 

She was debating whether she should 
dress and go down to the meal, or make 
illness an excuse for absenting herself. 
She was feeling sufficiently indisposed 
to render such an excuse a true one, 
and her eyes were red with weeping. 

Whilst she was debating with herself, 
the nurse entered softly. 

“I am afraid you must have rung 
without my hearing you, ma’am,” she 
said. 

“I had not rung. Baby fell asleep, 
and I laid him down, and sat quietly by 
him. I am tired, and not feeling very 
well. Is Mr. Torrance in ?” 

The girl looked surprised, then 
answered, “No, ma’am. A telegram 
came for him when you were out, and 
he had his bag packed, and went off by 
train. He left a message for you with 
Lucy, and he met me with baby on the 
stairs. He kissed him, and said I was 
to say he had left the kiss with the little 
man for you.” 

Lucy, the parlourmaid, could only tell 
her mistress that the master had been 
called away in a hurry, and would be 
absent a night, or, maybe, more. That 
was all. No intimation as to his des¬ 
tination, the message he had received, 
or the person or business that had sum¬ 
moned him away 

Kathleen’s pride prevented her from 
asking more questions, or showing what 
she felt under this new slight. “ He 
knew how terrible the suspense would 
be. He has put me on the rack on 
purpose,” she said to herself. “It is 
only part of to-day’s whole.” 


The cruelty of the thing added both 
to her anger and distress. There was 
no question of her going down and 
taking her place at a solitary dinner- 
table, so she put on a simple tea-gown, 
and gave orders that some light food 
should be brought to her dressing-room. 

“ There is a good fire in your boudoir, 
ma’am.” This was the little upstairs 
sitting-room which had been the scene 
of what Kathleen now regarded as her 
humiliating self-surrender. She shud¬ 
dered at the thought of crossing its 
threshold. 

“ I prefer staying here,” she replied. 
“ It is equally comfortable, and as I am 
not feeling very well, I shall probably 
lie down for awhile.” 

The food was brought and Kathleen 
took a little, though without appetite. 

“ I must keep health and life if I can, 
for my baby’s sake,” she thought. 

The parlourmaid who waited on Kath¬ 
leen, said, “ I am sorry I forgot to tell 
you, ma’am, that Miss Ellicott called 
directly after you went out. As you 
were not in, she came again on her way 
home. That was just when master was 
starting for the station. He told Miss 
Ellicott that he was going off for the 
night, and said maybe she would spend 
an hour with you this evening, as you 
would be by yourself. She said she 
would come across after dinner.” 

Kathleen scarcely knew whether to be 
glad or sorry at the prospect of seeing 
Ger. It would be difficult to look cheer¬ 
ful, or to hide the tell-tale traces of 
tears. She did not wish to repeat the 
story of her trouble, even in such 
sympathetic ears. How indeed, could 
she repeat those cruel, taunting words, 
the very memory of which made her face 
glow with the flush of shame ? Besides, 
it were better that none should come 
between her and John. Husband and 
wife would best settle their differences 
without calling in a mediator, and Kath¬ 
leen felt that hers was no case for 
mediation. It was one of cruel, scath¬ 
ing words, of taunt and sneer, and mock 
politeness on the one side ; of bitter 
suffering and resentment on the other, 
which could never be changed, yet must 
be endured in silence, and with such 
courage and patience as she could 
command. 

There was an interval during which 
Kathleen’s thoughts went back to her 
mother’s story, her fault, punishment, 
penalty and final peace. 

“She paid by the wreck of her 
physical strength, but she was forgiven, 
and her days of suffering cheered by my 
father’s tenderest love. I have wrecked 
my life in a worse manner, and I shall 
never have a like consolation.” 

Truly John Torrance had for the first 
time, shown his worst side to Kathleen 
during the recent quarrel. He had not 
meant to go so far, but he was angry 
with himself, disturbed by serious losses, 
and further irritated by Aylmer’s appeal 
on the subject of a will. Hence the 
resolution to give Kitty a lesson and 
put her in her right place for once. 

Still he could not forget all he owed 
her, and as soon as she was out of sight, 
he began to feel ashamed of himself. 

“Poor Kitty! I have been a little 
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rough on her, but she is so fiery and 
needs a curb sometimes,” he thought. 
“ I have always been master, and I 
intend to be. Can she have told Hetty 
Stapleton that, if I would have given 
her the chance she would have gladly 
accepted me. It is likely enough.” 

At that moment, Mr. Torrance saw 
his wife leave the house in walking 
attire, and exclaimed, “I have guessed 
rightly, and Kitty is off to put things 
straight with Hetty.” 

He laughed loudly and, though admir¬ 
ing Kathleen’s courage and rectitude, he 
decided that the walk would do her 
good. 

“ It will take the temper out of her, 
and she will come back in a reasonable 
frame of mind,” he said to himself. 

Immediately afterwards the telegram 
came. It was unimportant, but he 
decided to use it as an excuse for leaving 
home. 

“ Kathleen will be troubled and 
anxious, and, in wondering what has 
happened to call me away, she will for¬ 
get our little tiff, and be only thankful to 
welcome me back again,” he thought. 

When he met the nurse, he left the 
kiss and message, partly to atone to the 
child for his former unkindness, partly 
to mollify Kathleen when she heard 
of it. 

The impetuosity of Kathleen’s temper 
made a reaction inevitable, and her un¬ 
selfish love could not be wholly destroyed 
by the shattering of its idol. So, as she 
thought of her husband, it was with 
sorrow as well as anger. After receiving 
his message, she bent over her child and 
touched with her lips the place he had 
kissed. It was something to know that 
he tried to make amends to her darling 
baby. John had asked Geraldine to 
come and cheer her, so he had given an 
anxious thought to her comfort. He 
had been very cruel, but his temper was 
hasty, so like her own. 

In this somewhat softened mood, 
Geraldine found her. She read a tale of 
trouble on Kathleen’s face, but was not 
the one to force confidences, so she 
talked about the baby’s progress, of 
Ralph’s good work at school, of some 
-proteges in whom they were both 
interested. 

Kathleen’s manner was however 
absent and constrained. 

“ I was sorry Mr. Torrance had been 
called away,” continued Ger, “but he 
said he should only be a night or two 
absent, and he seemed very anxious you 
should not be lonely.” 

Kathleen’s tears began to fall and she 
replied, “I may as well own that John 
and I had our first real quarrel to-day. 
I was angry and I went out. On my 
return, he was gone. It is miserable to 
think of it all, and I feel quite broken 
down. The worst of it is I can tell no 
one else.” 

“Except One,” replied Geraldine. 
“ Trust Him and He will guide you and 
comfort you. I shall pray that this 
trouble may be overruled for good. A 
failure, that shows us our weakness, often 
proves a blessing in the end. It makes 
us afraid of venturing on ground which 
we have found dangerous, and renders 
us more watchful over ourselves.” 
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“ I would not have a repetition of to¬ 
day’s experience for the world,” said 
Kathleen, “ but oh, Ger, I do need both 
strength and comfort very badly.” 

“I will not ask you to tell me any¬ 
thing, dear Kitty, and I need not remind 
you that, whatever your present want, 
God’s love can and will supply it. I am 
only the maiden aunt, and have no ex¬ 
perience in matrimonial differences, but 
I do knowhow important it is to prevent 
such from becoming habitual. At any 
cost of self-denial and self-restraint, for 
the sake of your child, your hope of 
happiness with your husband, above all 
for Christ’s sake, fight against every 
temptation to indulge in anything that 
could build up a wall of separation 
between you and John.” 

Geraldine spoke earnestly, for with the 
memory of Kathleen’s girlish tempera¬ 
ment and fits of self-will, she thought it 
not unlikely that she had given way to 
passion, and thus the quarrel had been 
brought about. 

Mr. Torrance had always treated his 
wife with such marked respect, and 
shown her so much consideration in the 
presence of others, that it was probable 
some hasty speech of Kathleen’s had 
caused the trouble. 

Her cousin seemed to read Geraldine’s 
thoughts. 

“ If you imagine that I did something 
to provoke John you are mistaken, Ger,” 
she said. “ Knowing me as you do, 
you are not to blame for supposing that 
I deserve a full share of responsibility 
for what has happened. I would rather 
be misunderstood than clear myself by 
telling all that passed.” 

Kathleen shuddered involuntarily as 
she spoke, and Ger, seeing how deeply 
she was distressed, could only say 
tender, loving words and express a hope 
that this first serious misunderstanding 
might be also the last. 

“Shall I stay with you to-night?” 
she asked. “If you wish it I will send 
a line to mother and remain here.” 

Kathleen thanked her, but would not 
agree to this, feeling that even so kind a 
presence would be a restraint. 

“I shall go e arty to bed,” she said, 
“ and I am going to have my boy beside 
me for company. I have told nurse to 
bring his cot into my room.” 

So Geraldine left her, having first 
promised Kathleen that she would repeat 
nothing that had passed, either to her 
mother or Mr. Matheson. 

“Better so,” thought Ger. “One 
may reasonably hope, that as some years 
have passed before a first quarrel, there 
will be no speedy repetition of it. Inter¬ 
ference would do harm and the meddler 
would share the usual fate of those who 
come between husband and wife.” 

There is nothing harder or more em¬ 
barrassing than the first meeting after a 
quarrel and an angry parting between 
friends, lovers, or a married pair. With 
a longing for reconciliation, comes un¬ 
willingness to make the first advance, 
or doubt as to its being accepted. Cruel 
words and deeds may be regretted, but 
pride may prevent the fault being ac¬ 
knowledged. Each may determine that 
the other shall yield, so the breach 
widens until it becomes impassable. 
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Kathleen had been cruelly taunted, 
and her husband’s words would never 
be forgotten. On the other hand, she 
remembered her own fits of passion, but 
she could say, “ I have tried to conquer 
them, for my child’s sake especially. 
And John is so much older. Besides, 
he was quite cool, and his taunts, softly 
uttered and with a smile, maddened 
me.” Then love pleaded. “He is my 
husband, my baby’s father. I have to 
live with him. He was sorry before he left 
home.” Kathleen wept, thought, prayed, 
and at last forgot her trouble in sleep. 

The following day passed without 
Mr. Torrance. Then came a telegram. 
He would be home the next afternoon, 
and a carriage was to meet him at the 
station. 

Kathleen usually met her husband, 
but hesitated about doing so now. Yet 
if the concession would bring about a 
better understanding, it might be well 
to make it, she thought. 
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After all, Mr. Torrance came by an 
earlier train. Hearing a footstep as she 
was sitting in the grounds she turned 
and saw her husband, but could not 
utter a word. 

His face wore its pleasantest expres¬ 
sion. His trip had proved fortunate. 
A debt had been paid to him, and 
he had gained more money by an¬ 
other’s loss, so he was in high good 
humour. 

“I startled you, Kitty,” he said; 
“you might have seen a ghost. Did 
you get my kiss, and did Geraldine 
come to you ? ” 

Kathleen’s white lips moved, but no 
sound came, and her husband was 
shocked at her looks. 

“ You are quite unnerved, Kitty ; 
surely not by my jesting words ? I 
never meant to grieve you by my non¬ 
sense. I was worried by a number of 
things at the time. Forget and forgive, 
like the dear girl you are.” 


PART IV. ( Continued.) 

ANN AND JANE TAYLOR WITH THEIR BROTHER ISAAC. 

he enjoyment 
of the Taylors 
in tlieir new 
home, and 
the satisfac¬ 
tion of Ann 
in having 
been asked 
to furnish the 
lighter no¬ 
tices of cur¬ 
rent books 
for the Eclec¬ 
tic Review , 
the great or¬ 
gan of the 
Nonconform- 
i s t s, were 
shadowed by 
the delicate health of young Isaac Taylor, who 
was supposed to have shown signs of con¬ 
sumption. He went to Devonshire for the 
winter, accompanied by his elder sisters, Ann 
and Jane. The three consoled themselves with 
the reflection that he could carry his pencil, 
and the young women could carry their pens 
wherever they went. 

The party spent several months at Ilfra¬ 
combe, delighting in the fine scenery and the 
mild climate, which served to re-establish 
Isaac’s health. It was during the Taylors’ 
stay in Devonshire that the romantic circum¬ 
stances attendant on Ann’s introduction to 
her future husband took place. He was the 
Rev. Josiah Gilbert, a young widower, a 
Nonconformist minister, and one of the classi¬ 
cal tutors in the Nonconformist Theological 
College at Rotherham, Yorkshire. Ann was 
in her thirtieth year, he could have been little 
older. An enthusiast in intellect, morals, and 
religion, he was struck by one of her articles 
in the Eclectic Review. Having ascertained 
the address of the author, he found he had no 
personal acquaintance with her, and that there 
was not even a mutual friend who could act 
as a go-between. With a comical mixture of 
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prudence and boldness he wrote to her to 
express his admiration of her talents and 
worth, to plead his sympathy with her senti¬ 
ments, and to ask if any serious objection 
existed to his coming south, with the express 
purpose of introducing himself to her, and 
making her an offer of marriage. 

Ann was considerably taken aback, and in¬ 
clined to resent the strange wooing, but, 
woman-like, when one of her brothers agreed 
with her without reservation, probably with a 
lively sense of the ridiculous in the situation, 
she turned round, took the part of the suitor, 
and wrote to him a letter which was not 
altogether hostile. 

In the meantime the family at Ongar had 
heard the highest testimony to the gentle¬ 
man’s merits and attainments. When he 
visited them, as in duty bound, on his way to 
Devonshire, he won golden opinions from them, 
and started with their cordial support. Mrs. 
Taylor, in writing to her daughter with some¬ 
thing like girlish excitement and pleasure, 
while she constantly declares that she does 
not wish to influence Ann’s momentous de¬ 
cision, makes no secret of the favourable im¬ 
pression Mr. Gilbert had made at Ongar. 
She describes the attraction of the man as a 
species of fascination, and even dwells, half in 
earnest half in jest, on the lover-like ardour 
with which he was pursuing his object. When 
he could not secure an inside seat in the 
coach, he could not wait, but went the long 
journey on the top in “ the bitter winter 
weather.” He was “so deep in love and 
learning ” that he forgot his travelling-cap, 
and had it not been for his future father-in- 
law would have forgotten his overalls. 

It is not difficult to imagine the agitation 
and awkwardness of the first meeting between 
the principals at Ilfracombe, with Jane and 
Isaac Taylor trying to appear uninformed and 
uninterested spectators. It appeared that 
trying as the interview must have been, 
neither the gentleman nor the lady was dis¬ 
appointed in its result. He, in fact, was in 
a hurry to settle the business, but Ann the 
first time he mentioned the subject refused 
with dignity to listen to such proposals from a 



1-Ie drew her close to him, and kissed 
her repeatedly, but Kathleen only gasped 
out from quivering lips, “ I wish I could 
forget.” 

“ My darling, you are too sensitive, or 
you would think nothing of such trifles. 
You said some pretty sharp things too, 
but I just put them out of mind, as the 
wisest way.” 

“You forget more easily than I can, 
John, but I will try.” 

“There’s a sweet Kitty,” he replied 
cheerfully. “Now let us have the boy 
down. What a splendid fellow he is 
growing.” 

The child was brought, praised and 
caressed, and Mr. Torrance was so de¬ 
votedly kind to Kathleen, that she began 
to feel as if the events of the last two 
days were only an idle dream, from 
which she had happily awakened. But 
she was soon to know that such dreams 
often recur. 

{To be co 7 itimied.) 


total stranger. The next time lie spoke on 
what was nearest his heart she went so far as 
to arrange “ the preliminaries.” She told 
him there was to be no engagement, and no 
reference to his wishes till the two were better 
acquainted. The better acquaintance pro¬ 
gressed and stood the hard test of a com¬ 
parison between the wooer and Ann’s thought¬ 
ful and accomplished brother Isaac, with his 
not less well-endowed friend, Mr. Gunn. 
Even in such select company Mr. Gilbert’s 
conversation and manners did not come out 
badly. 

When the gentleman returned north to his 
duties, a correspondence began between him 
and Ann Taylor. Presently her friendly heart 
was touched by Gilbert’s single-hearted dis¬ 
tress, on the death of a friend and colleague, 
whom he succeeded as Principal of Rotherham 
College. But it was not till the following 
summer, on the occasion of Mr. Gilbert’s 
second visit to Ongar, that the lady of his 
affections gave him a definite answer. It is 
briefly recorded in her pocket-book, with a 
certain coy coquettishness which testifies to the 
truth that the English Puritan maiden, with 
her authorship to boot, was neither more nor 
less than a sweetly arch and wayward woman. 
“ Walked in the afternoon, oui.” 

The marriage took place at Ongar, on the 
day before Christmas, 1813. The one draw¬ 
back to the family happiness was the absence 
of Jane and Isaac Taylor. His health had 
again given way, and his devoted friend and 
sister had gone with him to pass a second 
winter in Devonshire. It was an old-fashioned 
marriage, in which the whole company drove 
in two chaises to church, and afterwards 
accompanied the bride and bridegroom on the 
first stage of their journey. According to the 
fashion of the time, Ann travelled in a cloth 
riding-habit, the material for which had been 
bought by a friend in London, and when the 
haberdasher who sold the stuff was told that 
his customer was Ann Taylor, joint author of 
Original Poems for Infant Minds , etc., he 
insisted on making her a marriage present of 
the four guineas’ worth of cloth. Surely ad¬ 
miration for literature and virtue was more 


















widely diffused in those days, and the hearts 
of haberdashers were more enthusiastic and 
generous. 

With Ann Taylor’s happy marriage, her 
authorship, in the light of a profession, came 
to an end. Old Isaac Taylor had once said 
he did not wish any daughter of his to be an 
author. Certainly he need not have feared 
that either Jane or Ann would have neglected 
any primary duty for the prosecution of author¬ 
ship as a career. Ann, with the highest con¬ 
ception of the obligations of a wife and 
mother, and the help-meet of a pastor, would 
not allow any other interest to interfere with 
these claims. 

Mr. Gilbert’s house had been kept previous 
to his marriage by an orphan niece of his first 
wife’s, whose home was with him. She was 
a pretty, quick-tongued, sarcastic girl of 
eighteen, and Ann had looked forward to 
their intimate relations with some apprehen¬ 
sion, but it never entered into her head, not 
even after the two women were fast friends, to 
depute to her niece, Salome, those household 
cares which were in Ann’s way in her calling 
as an author. Nothing broke the tender 
friendship so honourable to both the elder 
and the younger woman, not even what fol¬ 
lowed on Salome’s marriage with one of 
Mr. Gilbert’s pupils, Richard Cecil. Pie, 
too, was a minister, and was appointed co¬ 
pastor with his former master, when dissen¬ 
sions arose in the congregation, and the rela¬ 
tions of the two men were painfully strained, 
but the women continued true friends. 

During Jane Taylor’s second visit to Ilfra¬ 
combe and her stay with her brother in 
Cornwall, she wrote her life-like tale Display , 
long remembered with pleasure and profit by 
readers of a former generation. She also 
began her excellent contributions to The Youth's 
Magazine. In these her mother sometimes 
joined her. Mrs. Taylor took the mother’s 
part in Letters Between a Mother at Ho??ie and 
a Daughter at School, Jane representing the 
daughter. It is agreeable to know that Mrs. 
Taylor, after her many family cares w'ere hap¬ 
pily ended, gratified her natural taste for 
literature of the kind in which her daughters 
had been successful, but though she wrote 
pleasingly, as one of the circle, she did not 
rival her children. Jane latterly wrote under 
the signature “ Q. Q.,” with more of poetic 
imagination than Ann possessed; it was 
oddly enough in prose that Jane surpassed 
her sister. The fanciful chronicle of the 
months of the year, as so many boys and 
girls, men and women, and the striking paper, 
How it Strikes a Stranger, deserve special 
mention. 

Isaac Taylor in his Memorials of his sister 
Jane, describes her method of working. She 
would take a solitary walk in the morning, to 
get up what she considered the necessary ex¬ 
citement or enthusiasm. Then she would 
write for two or three hours, till the impulse 
passed away, rarely resuming her work till the 
following day, when the same process was 
gone through. 

During the Taylors’ stay in Cornwall, at 
Marazion, in the vicinity of the fine scenery oi 
St. Michael’s Mount, Jane formed an in¬ 
teresting friendship with Lydia Grenfel, the 
woman whom the pioneer of Indian mis¬ 
sionaries, the heroic and saintly Henry Martyn, 
loved dearly, who would have accompanied 
him on his precarious expedition, had she not 
been forbidden by her mother to take a step 
which, in that generation, was regarded as 
wildly hazardous. Hitherto Jane had mixed 
chiefly in social and religious intercourse with 
Congregationalists, but at Marazion there 
was no Congregational church; she therefore 
worshipped either with the Episcopalians or 
the Methodists, and taught all except the 
catechism in the English church Sunday 
school. 


LITERARY HOUSEHOLDS . 

Not very long after Jane Taylor’s return to 
Ongar she showed symptoms of the heart- 
disease of which she died. For the next six 
or seven years she had to struggle with failing 
health and gradually increasing weakness. 
She bore her ailments patiently, but no doubt 
this cast a shadow over a spirit which had 
from the first a strain of pensiveness contend¬ 
ing with its gaiety. It is a baffling mystery 
to find that not only a sensitive spirit, like 
Jane Taylor’s, but also a tranquil, sunny- 
tempered nature like Ann’s, held the awe 
with which they approached all sacred ques¬ 
tions, so tinged with personal doubts and 
fears that the sisters never, according to their 
own conception, attained the joy and peace in 
believings vouchsafed to many Christian souls. 
Yet Ann and Jane Taylor were reared in a 
Godly home, they were more or less personally 
devout from their youth upwards; they were 
lovely and pleasant in their lives, good to all 
with whom they came in contact. One would 
have thought that if ever perfect love of the 
divine could have cast out fear, it would have 
been so with the sisters. What came between, 
and dimmed if it did not darken the fair pro¬ 
spects ? Was it the effect of some early teach¬ 
ing never shaken off ? Did the extent of these 
privileges increase in proportion their sense 
of responsibility ? Were the pair like those 
angels who veil their faces and shrink from 
treading on holy ground, where fools rush in 
dauntless and unabashed ? Was Ann and 
Jane Taylor’s standard of faith and assurance 
raised too high to be within the reach of 
mortals ? 

As it was, the light w'hich flickered did not 
fail, and it burned more clearly towards the 
end. Jane would still join the family circle, 
and contribute to its cheerfulness, though she 
had to be carried to it in her brother Isaac’s 
arms. In April, 1824, she left her room for 
the last time. She was no longer able to sit 
up and write, but, supported by her brother, 
she addressed a few lines to absent friends, 
counselling them to make the preparation for 
death the business of their lives. Ann had 
been sent for, and was on the way, but did 
not arrive in time. I11 the last silence of the 
sick-room, Jane’s voice arose once more, 
quoting, “Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil.” * 

She died in her forty-second year. 

A year afterwards Isaac Taylor, who had 
lost his life-long cherished companion, married, 
when he. was thirty-six years of age, young 
Elizabeth Medland, Jane’s friend and his. 
The couple settled for life in a quiet country- 
house, with a large garden, amidst pleasant 
fields, at Stanford Rivers, a village within 
two miles’ distance of Ongar. There he 
dwelt and studied Christian philosophy, bring¬ 
ing out in succession his famous books, The 
Natural History of Enthusias?n, long pro¬ 
jected and worked at, and at last published 
in 1829, five years after Jane’s death. With 
the reserve which was a feature in his charac¬ 
ter, he brought out the book anonymously, 
declining to acknowledge the authorship even 
to his father. The Natural History of Enthu¬ 
siasm was followed by the companion volumes, 
Fanaticistn, Spiritual Despotism, The Process 
of Historical Proof, The Restoration of Belief . 
He was indifferent to contemporary fame. It 
was only in 1836, seven years after the pub¬ 
lication of his first and best-known book, 
when persuaded to stand for the chair of logic 
in the University of Edinburgh, a candidature 
in which he failed, that he consented to admit 
his claim to the different volumes he had laid 


*As an instance of the solemn state with which 
Jane Taylor invested death, she addressed a request 
to the female friends around her, among her last 
words, “ Put me on a clean night-cap for I am going 
to die.” 
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before the world. Nevertheless, “ thinkers ” 
from England, Scotland, and America found him 
out in his retirement. As an interlude, where 
his graver work was concerned, he entertained 
himself on one occasion by writing an extra¬ 
ordinary romance, called 7 he Temple of Mali- 
kartha, in which it was believed he painted his 
wife as the heroine “ Aia.” 

The elder Isaac Taylor and his wife died 
well-advanced in life, with only a short in¬ 
terval between the deaths. 

Ann Gilbert cheerfully went with her hus¬ 
band in accordance with the various ministerial 
calls he received from Rotherham to Hull, and 
from Hull to Nottingham, where husband and 
wdfe tarried longest. Like her mother, Ann 
Gilbert had a large family, and experienced in 
full both the joys and sorrows of motherhood. 
In reference to a baby more restless than was 
wont, she wrote that it caused her to lead a 
gay life, for in its service she had to dance all 
day and sing all night. She was happy in the 
well-being of her children, and she had to 
mourn more than one of them who departed 
for the silent land, leaving her wistfully watch¬ 
ing on the strand they had left behind. 

In 1852, after forty years of happy married 
life, Josiah Gilbert entered on his rest, his 
aged widow surviving him for fourteen more 
years. A year later she received the sorrow¬ 
ful tidings that her brother Isaac, at the age 
of sixty-six years, had breathed his last on a 
June day in 1853, while sitting on a couch in 
what had been his first and was his last study 
at Stanford Rivers. Still Ann had her chil¬ 
dren, and had friends of a younger generation 
round her. They lavished all tenderness upon 
her, and in the mellow sunset of her long life, 
the clouds seemed to fall away from the 
eternity which was drawing nearer and nearer. 
“ A little lame and a little deaf,” she owned, 
but full of blessings and privileges which she 
thankfully acknowledged, and with as keen 
an interest in, and as lively a sense of pleasure 
from, what was happening around her as was 
experienced by the youngest of her descend¬ 
ants. When she was more than eighty years 
of age, her children planned and carried out 
for her a journey to Scotland, about the 
scenery and history of which she must have 
read and thought much. Another expedition 
was back to Devonshire, where she had gone 
with Jane and Isaac, and where she had held 
her first romantic interview with Josiah Gil¬ 
bert. She also revisited the well-remembered 
village of Lavenham, where she had spent her 
happy childhood. 

The end came very gently, at Nottingham, 
the town in which her Gilbert had ministered 
to his flock for five-and-twenty years. She 
continued to stay there in her widowhood ; 
she was fond of the fine old market-place and 
the castle, never alluding to them without 
satisfaction. 

On an evening in December, 1866, she 
wrote in her diary, according to her custom, 
and read Froude’s history, in which she was 
much interested. When one of her daughters 
helped her mother to arrange her hair for the 
night, the elder woman kissed the younger 
twice, with the kindly, playful words, “ That’s 
for ‘ thank you,’ and that’s for ‘ good-night.’ ” 
She never spoke again. She was found in the 
morning sleeping quietly, but it was a sleep 
from which she could not be awakened. She 
slept on, even more soundly, with failing pulse 
and fluttering breath, throughout the following 
day and night, and died in the grey dawn 
of the next morning, at the age of eighty- 
four. 

She was the last of a goodly group, who did 
wise and beneficent work in their day, and 
bequeathed fragrant members to their kindred 
and countrymen. The artistic and literary 
faculties of the Taylors have descended in a 
marked manner, in at least one branch of the 
family. 
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COUSIN MONA. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Little Miss Muffet,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

SAFE. 

“ Some must watch while some must sleep, 
So runs the world away.”— Hamlet . 


T was arranged 
that the Brigh¬ 
ton home was to 
be given up 
at the end of 
March, and 
that the family 
should then re¬ 
turn to town, as 
the wedding was 
to be early in 
June. 

Cousin Sophy 
declared that 
this would only 
allow them suffi¬ 
cient time for the 
preparations; as 
*her ideas on the 
subject were 
very elaborate, 
the two months 
-were likely to be 
busy ones, but 
then, as Cousin 
Sophy informed 
us daily, she 
had never had a daughter married be¬ 
fore. 

Louie took all the fuss very calmly, 
though she told me privately that both 
she and Walter hated it, and that they 
would have liked a quiet wedding better. 
“ But it makes mother happy,” she 
continued in a resigned voice, “ and Bee 
and Ada are enjoying themselves 
immensely, and after all what does it 
matter. When we are once married, 
Walter and I can be as quiet as we 
like.” And I admired Louie all the 
more for her philosophy. 

it was decided that I was to remain 
until the flitting took place, and though 
1 sighed at this prolonged absence from 
Cousin Mona and Robin, I could not 
well refuse Cousin Sophy after all her 
kindness. She had loaded me with 
presents, a pretty evening dress, and a 
handsome jacket trimmed with fur, 
besides the promise of the bridesmaid’s 
dress, a beautiful cream-coloured silk, 
and a Gainsborough hat. I had never 
been so smart in my life, and I could not 
help marvelling at Joyce, who took all 
her nice things as a matter of course. 

Early one afternoon when the girls and 
Joyce had gone on a shopping expedi¬ 
tion, I was staying at home to keep 
Cousin Sophy company. 

I was just finishing a letter in my own 
room, when her maid Johnson asked me 
to go down to the drawing-room at once, 
as her mistress wanted to speak to me. 

“Very well, Johnson,” I returned, 
but I waited to slip the note into the 
envelope, and to direct it, and then I 
went downstairs very leisurely ; probably 
Cousin Sophy wanted me to match some 


wool, or pick up some stitches ; but as 
1 opened the drawing-room door I was 
surprised to hear voices. 

Cousin Sophy was standing by the 
window talking to a gentleman. They 
both turned at the sound of my footsteps, 
and to my intense astonishment I saw it 
was Mr. Scott. 

Something must have happened, that 
was my first thought, and I suppose I 
turned very pale, for as Mr. Scctt took 
my hand he looked at me rather 
anxiously, and I noticed that he was 
very pale too. 

“ I am afraid I have startled you,” he 
said hurriedly. “ I told Mrs. Gregory 
that you would be awfully surprised to 
see me ; but the fact is—won’t you sit 
down, Miss Gordon—I suggested to your 
cousin that I should come over and tell 
you myself.” 

“ There is nothing wrong with Cousin 
Mona, then/’ I asked apprehensively. 

“ She is not ill,” he returned evasively, 
“but of course she is very much upset.” 

“Accidents are so awfully sudden,” 
chimed in Cousin Sophy. “In the 

midst of life, my dear Rufa-” but I 

turned my shoulder with an impatient 
gesture. 

“Nevermind all that, Cousin Sophy, 
I want Mr. Scott to tell me. Oh, 1 know 
something is wrong, I guessed it directly 
1 saw you, and you look so dreadfully 
grave ; it is about Cousin Everard.” 

“ Yes, it is about him ; I am glad you 
have guessed it,” he returned, with a 
sort of relief in his voice, “ there has 
been an accident, as Mrs. Gregory says, 
a very sad accident.” 

“And he is dead?” with an in¬ 
voluntary shiver as though the room had 
turned suddenly cold. 

“Yes, he is dead,” he repeated, and 
then he took my h ind quietly ; “let me 
tell you all about it, and then you shall 
question me as much as you like. You 
wish to hear it, do you not?” And I 
bowed my head without speaking. 

“Mr. Gordon has been unusually 
restless, lately,” he began. “Only the 
day before yesterday when I called round 
at ‘ The Hermitage,’ Miss Gordon was 
speaking to me about it, she asked me 
what she ought to do if this restlessness 
increased, and if I knew anyone who 
would be able to help her. I suggested 
that she should ask you to come home, 
as she was not strong enough to walk 
with him, but she said it was such 
melancholy work for a girl. 

“‘I cannot bear that Rufa should 
have such duties imposed upon her,’ 
she said with tears in her eyes, ‘ she is 
too young and bright for such a home, 
and now things are getting worse, I 
hardly think I ought to keep her with 
me.’ ” 

I gave a little sob when I heard this, 
and Cousin Sophy came round to my 
side and kissed me, but she did not 
venture to interrupt Mr. Scott. 

“ That was the evening before last,” 
he continued. “I stayed some time. 


Miss Gordon was looking ill and 
worried and I wanted to cheer her. Mr. 
Gordon took no notice of me, he was 
walking up and down the study, with 
his hands behind him muttering to him¬ 
self, and she told me that he had been 
in this restless state for hours. J told 
her that I thought I knew a man who 
would be useful to her, and I promised 
to get his address and bring it the 
following evening on my way to the 
Redfords. He had married an old 
servant of ours and had been in the 
police force ; he was a sober, respect¬ 
able man, and it struck me that Joseph 
Simmons would be the very person to 
walk with Mr. Gordon. 

“ I wish now we had thought of it 
before, but this restlessness was an 
entirely new phase. 

“When I reached ‘The Hermitage’ 
last evening, I was surprised to see 
Martha with her apron thrown over her 
cap, looking over the gate ; directly she 
caught sight of me she asked me 
anxiously if I had seen her master, and 
she almost wrung her hands when I 
answered ‘ No.’ 

“ ‘ He has been missing nigh upon an 
hour,’ she returned, ‘and the missis is 
nearly distracted. Neither of us heard 
him go out. No more did Mrs. Bailey 
who has been doing a day’s cleaning 
for us.’ 

“‘I will go and speak to your mis¬ 
tress,’ I returned, for I had caught 
sight of Miss Gordon standing at the 
door with a lamp in her hand. Before I 
could speak she begged me to go in 
search of him. ‘Martha must go one 
way, and you another,’ she said 
anxiously, ‘ and I will send Mrs. Bailey 
to the police station. I am frightened, 
Roland, I am dreadfully frightened, he 
has never done this before.’ 

“ I was frightened too, for I remem¬ 
bered that Sunday evening, but I would 
not let her see that. I set off for the 
town at once, but long before I reached 
Hazel Cottage, I met them ; they were 
bringing the poor fellow home. 

“You know that narrow turning by 
the chemist’s leading to the parade ; a 
big van was coming round the corner, 
and he never noticed it and tried to 
cross the road, but stumbled, and the 
wheel caught him. It was instantaneous 
death ; ” as I covered my face with my 
hands. “ Dr. Cardew, who came up 
directly afterwards, said he could not 
have suffered; he was unconscious and 
only breathed for a few minutes. The 
carman declared it was no fault of his, 
and that he shouted and tried to pull up 
his horses, and a man who saw it all 
corroborates this. No one attaches 
blame to him. 

“ I hurried back to prepare poor Miss 
Gordon but she took the news far more 
calmly than I expected. ‘ It has come,’ 
was all she said. I don’t think I ever 
saw a woman take a thing better, but of 
course it was a terrible shock, and she 
has been rather faint to-day.” 
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“ I must go to her at once,” I ex¬ 
claimed ; “ Cousin Sophy you will let me 
go?” 

“Mr. Scott wants to take you, my 
dear,” she returned wiping her kind 
eyes. “ 1 shall tell Johnson to pack 
your things and ring for tea, he wishes 
to take the 6.10 train ; poor Miss Gordon 
is most anxious that you should go to 
her as soon as possible; if only the 
girls and Joyce were here.” 

1 begged Mr. Scott in a low voice to 
excuse me, and then I rushed upstairs 
to give Johnson some directions. She 
told me very kindly not to worry myself 
and that she would do everything, and 
then I stood by the window and tried to 
collect my thoughts. 

How awfully sudden it all was, in one 
moment Cousin Mona’s heavy burden 
had fallen from her shoulders. The 
brother for whom she had feared and 
trembled, and who was threatened with 
this mysterious and terrible doom, was 
now safe. Would it comfort her to 
think of the poor failing brain that 
would labour and toil no more ? In the 
midst of life we are in death, but in some 
cases death comes as a merciful angel 
of deliverance as he had come to poor 
Cousin Everard, and he had not sulfered. 
Not much ; to his dazed wandering mind 
that awful end had been robbed of its 
terrors ; he would be muttering to him¬ 
self peacefully, while the driver shouted 
at him ; no, I could not weep for him. 
I went back to the drawing - room 
dry-eyed and sad, and found Joyce 
and Louie hearing the story from Mr. 
Scott. 

Joyce was very tearful over our 
parting. 

“ Oh, Rufa, must you go ? ” she said 
clinging to me, “ and I have not been 
nice to you at all, and you have been 
such a dear,” and then she whispered 
that she meant to be good, that Louie 
had been very kind and forgiving and 
made her ashamed of herself, and that 
she was tired of being selfish and think¬ 
ing only of her own pleasure, and then 
she gave me a final hug. 

When Louie had left ns at the station, 
Mr. Scott remarked in a serious sort of 


Intelligence in Women. 

There is a notable superiority of women 
over men in quickness of intelligence among 
the lower classes. An eminent physician 
mentions that when a labourer and his 
wife came to consult him, it was always 
from the woman that he gained the clearest 
and most precise information, the intellect of 
the man moving too slowly for his purpose. 
This is by no means an uncommon medical 
experience. 

It appears that Parisian lawyers also have 
discovered that women explain things best. 
According to a French scientific writer they 
say to their working-class clients, “ Send me 
your wife.” 

True Liberty. —Liberty of conscience can¬ 
not mean liberty to do what I like. It is 
from my likings that I must be emancipated 
if I would be truly free.— F. D. Maurice. 


VARIETIES . 

way, that he had never seen two sisters 
so unlike. 

“ I am glad to have seen your sister,” 
he went on, “but she is not a bit like 
you,” and this want of resemblance 
evidently surprised him. 

“No, of course not,” I returned 
quickly. “Joyce is so pretty, everyone 
says so.” 

“ Do they,” rather carelessly, “yes, I 
daresay people would call her good- 
looking, but I like a great deal of ex¬ 
pression myself.” 

“ I think Lilian is prettier than 
Joyce,” I returned, wondering why Mr. 
Scott had turned suddenly red. 

“ I was not thinking of Mrs. Redford 
but of someone else”—and then an 
old gentleman came into the compart¬ 
ment, and Mr. Scott scowled at him in 
quite a sulky fashion ; but he proved a 
very nice old gentleman indeed, and he 
and Mr. Scott became quite conversa¬ 
tional, while I sat in my corner and 
thought about Cousin Mona. 

When we reached “ The Hermitage ” 
Mr. Scott told me that he should not be 
able to stay a moment, but I scarcely 
answered him, for there was a sudden 
wild rush of some black object, and the 
next moment I was hugging Robin and 
begging him not to make a noise, but 
to love me quietly; but the joy of getting 
his mistress back was almost too much 
for him, and I was thankful that it was 
Mrs. Bailey and not Martha who was a 
spectator of this little scene. 

I was surprised to hear that Cousin 
Mona was in the study, but Mrs. Bailey 
told me that she had never left it. 

When I looked at Mr. Scott inquir¬ 
ingly, he told me that I had better go in 
alone. So I thanked him, and wished 
him good-night. And he came back to 
say that he should see me the next day. 

Cousin Mona had risen from her chair, 
and was waiting for me. As she folded 
me in her arms, and welcomed me ten¬ 
derly, I was shocked to see how old and 
worn she looked. 

“ Oh, Rufa ! how I have longed for 
you, but I would not send for you, though 
Roland begged me to do so over and 
over again. It was better for you to be 


VARIETIES. 

A Mystery. 

The Professor (enthusiastically): “ Ah, Miss 
Nomer! astronomy is a grand study. Look 
now, for instance, at Orion; yonder is Mars; 
over there is Jupiter, and that beautiful blue 
star is Sirius.” 

Miss Nomer (deeply interested j : “ Oh, pro¬ 
fessor, how wonderful! But tell me how did 
you astronomers ever find out the names of 
all those stars ? ” 

Man and Woman tn Painting and 
Sculpture. —The supremacy of man in paint¬ 
ing is unquestionable. There have been 
thousands of women painters, but only a 
few have been remembered. In sculpture 
also the great names are all men from Phidias 
to Donatello, from Michael Angelo to Thor- 
waldsen. That there have been a very few 
women whose names deserve honourable men¬ 
tion is the most that can be said. 


spared these weary weeks, and then 
Joyce needed you. Oh, his weariness 
is over now, my poor Everard ! and he 
is safe—safe—safe. That is my one 
thought, my one comfort. That is why 
I cannot mourn for him, for God has 
answered my prayer, and taken him 
home first.” 

She saw by my face that I understood 
her, but that moment a chill thought 
crossed me, that perhaps they would not 
be separated long. Her burden had 
been so heavy, it had worn her out; but 
I chased this thought away indignantly. 

“ Will you come and see him, Rufa ?” 
she said presently, with her soft smile. 
“He is looking so beautiful. When I 
look at him, I feel death has given me 
back my old Everard.” 

We found Martha lighting some 
candles when we entered the room. 
She did not speak, and I saw her eyes 
were red with weeping; the faithful 
creature felt her master’s loss keenly. 

As I stood by the bed I felt Cousin 
Mona was right. The dead man looked 
majestic in his awful calm. Youth 
seemed to have come back to him, all 
the lines and furrows were smoothed 
out, and peace, ineffable peace, lay on 
the still countenance. 

Cousin Mona stooped over him and 
kissed the pale brow. “Oh, Everard! 
you know it now,” she whispered. “All 
my love, and all the uselessness of your 
life’s labour, and you are sitting like a 
little child again at the Master’s feet, 
learning everything afresh.” 

“No, Rufa,” she went on presently 
when we had gone downstairs again, 
“ I would not have him back. When I 
remember how he was in this room, and 
think of how he looks now, with God’s 
seal of peace on him, I would not 
bring him back to this troublesome 
world. I shall go to him—not just yet— 
don’t look so anxious, my little Rufa. 
The hour will not come yet, but pre¬ 
sently, in God’s good time, Everard and 
I, and Allan will be together again.” 
And as she said this, she clasped her 
hands, and a wonderful smile passed 
over her face. 

(To be concluded.) 


Highland Tartans. 

The term tartan is specially applied to the 
variegated cloth used for the principal por¬ 
tions of the distinctive costume of the High¬ 
landers of Scotland. It is not a Gaelic word. 
The striped or spotted cloth under this name 
is called in Gaelic “ breacan,” derived from 
breac, chequered. 

The word tartan was in use, and the material 
was woven “ of one or two colours for the poor, 
and more varied for the rich,” as early as the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 

Cultivate Content.— Content helps to 
remedy most circumstances. We should never 
complain of a state of things which we cannot 
mend, nor of that which it only requires an 
effort on our part to amend. If we content 
ourselves with the latter it is our fault ; the 
former is beyond our control, but still may be 
gilded by our cheerfulness. 
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AN AUTUMN THANKS¬ 
GIVING. 


“ O all ye green things upon the earth . . . 
O ye whales, and all that move in the waters, 
bless ye the Lord.” 








The Autumn Harvest Thanksgiving at St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, 
presents to the stranger a curious and unusual spectacle. The chancel 
adornments consist of nets, real fishermen’s nets, with real fish stuck in 
them at intervals. This curious church decoration represents well the 
chief harvest of the place, which consists truly of pilchards and sea-weed. 
The effect is pretty, too, as well as curious, for the nets are black, and 
the fresh fish shine on them like silver. A sprinkling of bunches of red 
beet-roots, tomatoes, brown sea-weed, and white turnips, add to the 
picturesque effect. 

Such is the very curious arrangement to be seen in the lovely little chapel 
belonging to Lord St. Levan’s castle, originally a monastery, perched 
on the very top of St. Michael’s Mount. 

The district grows no corn, therefore whether that crop be good or bad, 
it has no great interest for its inhabitants; their own produce of beet¬ 
root and broccoli seems to be comparatively independent of seasons, and 
thrives on a constant manuring of sea-weed. When the weather is too 
stormy for the fisher-folk to go out for their harvesting, then comes the 
turn of the farmers for gathering in the splendid lot of sea-weed, cast up 
daily by the waves on to the shores of the bay. As long as daylight lasts, 
great waggons, drawn by teams of handsome dray-horses, with manes 
and tails flying in the wind, and smaller carts in charge of boys, go 
backwards and forwards between 
the fields of the mainland and 
the shore opposite the Mount; «<•:- . - 
often the gatherers may be seen •. . 


feu'; 
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rushing into the water, waist-high, with all their 
clothes on, hurrying to rake in a fine haul of weed 
that the waves threaten to float away with. 

At low-tide in fine weather the causeway 
connecting the Mount with the mainland shore 
is always uncovered; there the little sand¬ 
pipers whistle and chase each other all day 
long over the wet sands, and the water- 
wagtails (who are certainly possessed of an 
unmistakable sense of fun) play bo-peep, like 
merry children, round the clumps of sea-weed. 
Then the cows are driven across to be milked, 
for they do not live on the island, and the 
children, who do, can safely walk across the 
causeway to school. But when the sea is 
stormy, the little island is cut off from all 
communication with the outer world for days 
together; at other times the waves retreat 
once in the twenty-four hours, just for a few 
moments; as though possessed with a sense of 
mischief they would tempt people to venture 
across, only to overtake them half-way, and 
there souse them thoroughly. 

At such times the school-children get a 
holiday, obtained for them by the kindly in¬ 
tercession of the waves that divide them from 
the school-house; and so they, too, with the 
sea-weed gatherers, rejoice at the wild wind 
that blows no good to the fishermen. 


Within the last twelve years, the marvellous 
archaeological discoveries in the land of Egypt 
have followed so fast upon one another, that 
the mind is dazed in striving to keep in touch 
with the progress of events, and in the effort 
to appraise them and reduce them to their 
true chronological perspective. Some have 
appealed most startlingly to our sympathy with 
what is sensational, such as the discovery of 
the royal mummies in 1881 ; others to our 
historical sense, such as the identification of 
the site of the famous Labyrinth, one of the 
wonders of the ancient world; but there are 
many others of far wider interest and of far 
deeper import than those which have revealed 
the parched bodies of old Egyptian Sovereigns, 
or made the heretofore semi-mythical building 
of Amenemhat II. a great reality. And most 
certainly the discovery which M. Naville made 
in 1883 of the remains of the great treasure 
city of Pithom, and still later, Prof. Flinders 
Petrie’s explorations amidst the ruins of Tanis, 
rank high amongst the “ wonders of science.” 
These two discoveries have been made in a 
region which but a few years ago had hardly 
been touched by explorers on account of its 
inaccessibility and of its dreary desert cha¬ 
racteristics. But French and English skill and 
heroism have forced the waste of sand to give 
up its buried treasures, and these two cities 
of the dead past are once more instinct with 
vivid interest. 

The ordinary tourist in Egypt, who takes 
his return ticket at Messrs. Cook’s office for 
the first cataract, is rushed by rail across the 
Delta from Alexandria to Cairo; and from 


From the mainland it is difficult to realise 
the magnificent proportions of the rocks on 
the top of the Mount. The stratifications run 
east and west, giving them the appearance of 
half-destroyed walls of some giant’s palace. 
Standing amongst them, they form a splendid 
framework for the lovely peeps of the hills 
and shore of Penzance, or for the outlook over 
the wide Atlantic, dotted over with distant 
ships. 

From the shore a narrow and precipitous 
pathway leads us right up to the castle-door 
by skirting a little wood, which, being on 
the rocky ascent, manages to weather the 
constant gusts of fierce wind that beat on the 
rest of the island. Although the whole island 
is indeed nothing but a big rock with a little 
earth scattered lightly over it, plenty of wild 
flowers and bracken contrive to find root-hold 
in its soil; the bracken, during the autumn 
rains, showing from afar off as patches of 
deep-red on the brilliantly-green grass. 

The mainland between Marazion and Gulvall 
is also rich with beautiful colour. The narrow 
fields of bluish-green broccoli, divided by 
hedges of golden-green elder-trees, intersect 
the hills lengthwise, in converging lines, 
exactly like the seams of an umbrella, slant¬ 
ing down, to the sand-slopes that border the 



ROMANCE IN THE DELTA. 

that charming city he starts to visit the vast 
diorama of temple, tomb, pyramid and obelisk 
which line the banks of the Nile. He sees 
buildings which have been, for the most part, 
familiar to the world for centuries—to Persian, 
to Greek, to Roman, and to the travellers of 
all European countries. Science has for the 
past hundred years been very busy in elucidat¬ 
ing the history of these astounding relics of a 
great nation, and their place in the course of 
time has now been determined with wonderful 
accuracy. From the time of Champollion, 
who wrung their meaning from the hieroglyphs, 
to that of Lepsius ; from the days of Lepsius 
to those of Mariette and Maspero and Brugsch 
and Flinders Petrie, is now but little over a 
hundred years, and in that space of time the 
marvellous mosaic of Egyptian histoiy has 
been put together, piece by piece, until the 
work has become, in its broad features, an 
almost finished picture and we are beginning 
to grasp the fact that to Egypt, Greek, Roman, 
and all other European nations owe their 
civilisation. 

But to reach these now familiar monuments, 
the train speeds across that curious V-shaped 
district of the Delta, and the traveller quite 
forgets as he hurries through, that this stretch 
of marvellously fertile and highly cultivated 
land, was once the scene of events, quite as 
entrancing, quite as important, and of far more 
popular interest, than those which are associ¬ 
ated with the well-known districts of Upper 

Egypt. 

As one looks out from the railway-carriage 
upon the expanse of the Delta, which during 


shore, where the blue sea-thistle flourishes, 
and even the stones are tinted pink or 
green. 

But now that the harvest (of sea and land) 
is over, the wild flowers are faded and the 
storms have commenced, the birds think of 
departing too. In the dusk of an autumn 
evening I have seen the sands black with 
numberless small birds, gathering in flocks 
for their departure to their winter resorts. 
They settled on the ground, dividing them¬ 
selves into three flocks of about equal size. 
Much fluttering and commotion was appa¬ 
rently caused by the unruly behaviour of the 
youngsters of the party, who, never having 
made the journey before, evidently found the 
preparations very exciting. 

All at once the three flocks rose suddenly, 
and, after swarming from one stunted tree to 
another, at last settled themselves upon a 
couple of elder-trees and a big hawthorn- 
bush, which they made black with their 
numbers; and at length they subsided into 
calm. 

The next day not a bird was to be seen. 
They must have taken their departure in the 
small hours of the morning, for they had all 
vanished. 

Beatrice C. Smallfield. 


the winter months is one great sea of green, 
one is surprised to see rising, here and there, 
out of the ocean of waving grass and barley, 
mounds upon which are crowded the miserable 
huts of the modem squalid Arab villages. 
Some of these mounds are fairly high; some 
so low that one doubts whether, when the in¬ 
undation comes in summer and in autumn, the 
inhabitants are safe from being swept away. 
Yet each of these mounds, upon which we cast 
but a casual glance, are as Miss Betliam- 
Edwards well expresses it “a concrete piece 
of history.” If we sunk a shaft from top to 
bottom of one of these typical mounds of the 
larger kind, we should in many cases be run¬ 
ning it through “ the relics of one hundred 
and sixty-eight generations of men. It would 
not be the remains of one town, but an 
immense succession of towns, stratum above 
stratum, with a semi-barbarian settlement at 
the bottom and a Christian town at the top.” 
As the ages rolled by, race after race, genera¬ 
tion after generation, rose upon the ruins of 
its predecessors and left countless traces in 
their turn of their existence in the deposits on 
the hillocks. Now it is with the results of 
the explorations of two of these mounds that 
this short article deals; yielding a history 
which indeed may claim to be romantic and 
which is moreover true, paradoxical as it may 
sound. 

In 1883 the French explorer Naville was 
sent out under the auspices of the Egypt Ex¬ 
ploration Fund to commence that series of 
diggings which, in the short course of twelve 
years, have yielded such astonishing results to 
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his and Flinders Petrie’s skill. Let us under¬ 
stand the exact scene of their labours and 
then follow some of the lessons which they 
have given to the world; and with the assist¬ 
ance of a good map of the Delta we shall be 
able to accomplish this. 

The north-eastern portion of the Delta, 
which lies near the Mediterranean end of the 
Suez Canal, is by no means the fertile region 
which the middle and western parts can claim 
to be. Here the salt waters of that curious 
inland sea, Lake Menzaleh, are at times blown 
by strong north-easterly winds over the 
country, blasting and killing all vegetation ; 
and the soil then becomes boggy and value¬ 
less. Dreary to the last degree in winter, 
under the fierce summer sun the country is 
soon parched, dusty, and as dreary. _ Above 
the surface of this monotonous plain rises 
mound after mound ; and even here Egyptian 
industry in ancient and modern times has 
driven numerous canals for traffic and for irri¬ 
gating purposes. Let us now, starting from 
Cairo, follow the line of railway which runs 
in a north-easterly direction, until we reach the 
town of Zagazig, which if we have an ancient 
map by us, we shall find corresponds to the 
old Greek town of Bubastis. At Zagazig the 
railway takes a sudden bend and runs in an 
easterly direction to its terminus at Ismailia, 
the favourite resort of the father of the late 
Khedive, which town lies on the banks of the 
Suez Canal. We see that a modern canal 
runs by the side of the railway, and moreover, 
that traces of a very ancient water-way, in 
the same direction, are apparent. The courses 
of this railway and of the canals, from Zaga¬ 
zig to Ismailia, lie in the middle of a sort of 
vallev, bounded on each side by low hills, and 
known as the Wady Tumilat. Two spots, 
somewhat less than half-way down the valley, 
are veiy familiar, for here is the mound known 
as Tel-el-Kebir, upon which Arabi Pasha made 
iis last stand, and further on is Kassassin, 
\ffiere the life-guards made their famous charge 
previous to the dash upon Cairo. Continuing 
our journey towards Ismailia we come to a 
little railway station, with the Biblical name 
of Ramses, and south of this station, on the 
other side of the canal, is a sandy mound 
crowned by some deserted modern buildings, 
ind known to the Arabs as Tel-el-Maskutah. 
This spot was the scene of Naville’s opera¬ 
tions. 

We are familiar with the statement in the 
first chapter in Exodus, of how, when a 
Pharaoh arose some four hundred years after 
the time of Joseph and oppressed the people 
of Israel, the monarch utilised their labour in 
building two “ store cities,” Pi thorn and 
Raamses. Many years ago the German ex¬ 
plorer Lepsius had identified, as he thought, 
this mound of Tel-el-Maskutah with the latter 
of these cities, Raamses. It was with the 
object of verifying this statement of Lepsius, 
that Naville undertook his explorations. The 
result was quite unexpected. Instead of find¬ 
ing remains of Raamses, he has placed it be¬ 
yond all question that Tel-el-Maskutah is the 
ancient Pi thorn ! What he found under the 
nound beneath the accumulations of centuries 
vas shortly this. First of all, the remains of 
1 huge brick wall surrounding a vast quad¬ 
rangular space of fifty-five thousand square 
yards. In one corner of this enclosure he un¬ 
earthed the remains of a temple, and most 
curious of all, and most interesting, as we 
shall presently see, he laid bare a series of ex¬ 
traordinary subterraneous chambers, quite un¬ 
like any remains heretofore discovered in 
Egypt. 

Both temple and city were found from 
inscriptions on various stones to have been 
founded by that king, Rameses II., who has 
left more relics of his greatness throughout 
the length and breadth of the land than any 
other Egyptian sovereign, who is better 


known to us under the Greek name of Sesostris, 
and who is now, not however beyond doubt, 
to be identified with the “ Oppressor of the 
Israelites.” His inscriptions were the earliest 
found on the spot. Thus the history of the 
place begins with exactly that king whom we 
should expect to be the founder. But a still 
more wonderful piece of evidence was forth¬ 
coming. 

The inscriptions were all carefully examined, 
and it was found that the place had two 
names; and moreover that the temple had 
been dedicated to a god called Turn—the god 
of the setting sun. An inscription on the 
base of a black marble statue of a priest called 
Aak, asks that all priests who enter the sacred 
‘‘abode of Turn, the great god of Sukkut,” 
should pronounce a prayer for his soul’s benefit. 
Another statue is inscribed with the name of 
one Pames, who was an official of Turn of 
Sukkut and “ governor of the store-house.” 

Let us realise the import of these inscrip¬ 
tions. The phrase, abode of Turn, is in the 
original Pa-Tum. Pa is the Egyptian word 
for a house. We have the word in the very 
name Pharaoh which means “ founder of a 
house,” just as the modem Turkish sovereign 
is called the Sublime Porte or the door. Now 
the Greeks invariably turned the word into 
Bu, as in Bubastis, and as invariably did the 
Hebrews translate it into Pi; they made Pa- 
Bast into Pi-Bescth. So then Pa-Tum was 
changed into Pithom by the Hebrews. It is but 
another step to identify Sukkut with Succoth, 
and to remember the reference to “ store¬ 
house ” in the second inscription quoted above, 
and then to feel certain that we are indeed on 
the site of one of those towns whose foundation 
is chronicled in the short statement of the 
Bible, “and they built for Pharaoh treasure 
cities, Pithom and Ramses.” 

We saw just now how that amongst the 
many discoveries by Naville on this historic 
spot, was that of a series of most unusual 
subterraneous chambers. He found the 
mound honeycombed with them. They 
consisted of a number of quadrangular brick- 
lined pits, having no communication with one 
another, and opening on a level with the sur¬ 
face of the plateau. The walls were well 
built of the usual mud-bricks joined by thin 
layers of mortar, and in places they were 
covered with a kind of stucco. The pits, when 
cleared of the accumulated sand, were found to 
be about twelve feet deep. It was evident 
that they were used as store-chambers, and 
most probably for corn. One is reminded 
here forcibly of the great corn store-chambers 
of Malta. Enormous chambers are there hewn 
out of the rock, which are entered by openings 
on the surface of the roadway, and where the 
stores of grain are kept for the supply of the 
people of the Island. 

And if these are indeed the store-chambers 
of the city of Pithom, and if indeed they were 
built by the apparent founder of the city, the 
mighty Rameses II., the oppressor of Israel, 
is it not reasonable to conclude that we have 
here the actual buildings erected by the 
Israelites ? And there is most startling and 
astounding evidence that we have. We know 
how Pharaoh’s taskmasters “ made the children 
of Israel to serve with rigour, and made their 
lives bitter with hard bondage in mortar and 
in brick.” We remember how, after a time, 
the supply of chopped straw, which was 
employed as the binding material in the brick¬ 
fields, ran short, and how the wretched people 
were forced to gather “stubble,” or as it 
should be translated, “ reeds,” to mix with the 
mud. The evidence of Pithom carries us yet 
a step further in their degradation. Naville 
found that in the building of these chambers 
three distinct kinds of bricks were employed. 
In the lower courses well-formed bricks, well 
bound with chopped straw, were found ; higher 
up chopped reeds had replaced the straw, and 


the upper layers were found to consist of 
bricks simply moulded from the mud, without 
any binding agent whatsoever. What a story 
of piteous sufferings and sorrow could these 
bricks not tell ! How the weary workmen 
strove under the lash of the slave drivers to 
complete the daily tale of bricks, until they 
cried out “ by reason of the bondage.” Thus 
closes the first part of our little romance in the 
Delta. 

Let us glance at our Delta map again, 
and, tracing our road almost due north of 
Pithom for some thirty miles, through this 
truly dreary region of dead cities and desola¬ 
tion, find ourselves within sight of the shores 
of Lake Menzaleh, whose salt waters swished 
over the land by the storms of winter leave 
the waste boggy and blasted. As summer 
approaches, the waters recede, the swamps 
become waste stretches of baked mud, and the 
canals, of which there is quite a network, arc 
the only means of communication with civilisa¬ 
tion and the outer world. In this terra infelix 
Prof. Flinders Petrie commenced his opera¬ 
tions in the winter of 1884. The particular 
spot to which he was attracted was a huge 
mound which lay close by the course of a canal 
which flows slowly and sluggishly out into 
Lake Menzaleh, and which is all that survives 
of one of the seven mouths of the mighty Nile. 
This mound is considerably higher than that 
of Tel-el-Maskutah, for it rises to the height 
of one hundred and seventeen feet above the 
plain, and covers an area of about four hundred 
and fifty acres. At its base lies a wretched 
and unsavoury Arab village, bearing the name 
of San. The history of San has been well 
preserved throughout the ages. Many indeed 
are the names by which it was known as the 
centuries rolled on. As Tan or T’San, it was 
familiar in old Egyptian times ; as Tanis it was 
spoken of by the Greeks; as Zoan by the 
Hebrews; and now the Arabs have, in uncon¬ 
scious irony, preserved the name of the glorious 
city of the past in San, the name of that 
group of mud-hovels huddled together under 
the shadow of the great mound. 

One piece of evidence from among many 
may be quoted, to show that Zoan is identical 
with Tanis. “Marvellous things did He in 
the.sight of their fathers, in the land of Egypt, 
in the field of Zoan,” writes David according 
to the English version of the Scriptures, and so 
reads the Greek version, with the exception of 
one single but important word—“ Marvellous 
things did He in the sight of their fathers, in 
the land of Egypt, in the field of Tanis.” Now 
the Greek version of the Old Testament was 
made some 280 years before the Christian era, 
and this quotation supplies curious evidence 
that at that period and in the translators’ 
minds, Zoan was recognised as identical with 
Tanis. 

In modem times the fate of Zoan or Tanis 
has been the fate of hundreds of other places 
of historical interest in Egypt. When the 
great Napoleon sent out his plundering 
scientific expedition to the land, and subsequent 
explorers followed its example, the most 
deplorable methods were adopted to bring 
home “Egypt of the past” to the museums 
and squares of modem Europe. Mutilation ol 
priceless statues too heavy to carry away entire, 
was the order of the day, and heads, anns and 
legs, were transported as trophies. Even the 
Persian and Macedonian conquerors were 
tender in comparison with these Goths and 
Philistines of our own time, and Tanis suffered 
cruelly. From that period until i860, when 
Mariette Bey undertook a partial exploration 
of the mound, Tanis was left in the undisputed 
possession of the Arabs, who did not interfere 
with the kindly desert sands in their work of 
reverent burial and of preservation of what 
treasures survived this ruthless, attack of the 
iconoclasts. To Prof. Petrie belongs the 
great honour of haring, for the first time, 
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pieced out the history of Tunis from the chaotic 
mass of fragments of statues, shrines, and 
obelisks, which lie in countless profusion on 
the plateau of the mound. For months he 
lived here, with no companionship but that of 
the Arab villagers, until he had examined every 
stone, copied all the inscriptions, and photo¬ 
graphed and measured every object of interest 
in the ruins. It was a colossal labour for a 
single hand to undertake, and to appreciate his 
triumph one must read his marvellous report 
as published by the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

Of the beginning of Zoan or Tanis we know 
nothing from written history, beyond what is 
stated in that succinct chronicle in the Book of 
Numbers; “Now Hebron was built seven 
years before Zoan in Egypt.” 

Yet even from this scanty history a most 
ingenious deduction may, as Miss Betham- 
Edwards points out, be made. For as Heb¬ 
ron was a city built by that obscure race called 
Hittites, whose career is only now being 
brought to light by scientific men, so, from 
this association of the places, as if in compari¬ 
son, we may conclude that Zoan was a city 
erected by this very same people of Canaan. 
And we know that Hebron was a walled city 
with gates, and it is more than probable that 
Zoan was of no less importance and extent. 
But after a time the Egyptians cast a jealous 
eye upon this foreign city, thus intruded upon 
their easternmost border. It was soon 
wrested from its original owners, and from 
henceforth its history is closely bound up with 
the fortunes of the most powerful of the 
Egyptian monarchs, and at one period rose to 
such a pitch of importance and glory that even 
the glamour of Thebes and Memphis pales 
before its greatness. 

The history of Tanis as read by Prof. Petrie 
from the monuments found on the spot, sweeps 
ns back into the ages, to a period over one 
thousand one hundred and ten years from the 
time of that great Rameses of "the nineteenth 
dynasty, whom we have seen was associated 
with the beginnings of Pithom ; back to the 
kings of the twelfth dynasty, who had their 
centre of government at Thebes, over three 
hundred miles, as the crow flies, from this city 
Tanis; and the first king of the dynasty, one 
Amenemhat I., has left unmistakable evidence 
of his power on the spot; for besides many 
fragments of beauteous lotos-columns bearing 
his name, an exquisitely carved and polished 


head of the king himself was found, wrought 
in the lovely rose-coloured granite of Syene. 
This very material affords evidence of the 
power of these ancient kings, for the quarry 
from which this stone was brought lay some six 
hundred miles, as the Nile flows, from Tanis, 
away up at Syene, the modern Assouan. 

The twelfth dynasty passed away and was 
succeeded by the thirteenth ; a superb Colossus 
of one of its kings, unhappily snapped in two, 
rewarded the patience of the explorer. Then 
darkness settled down upon Tanis for some 
nine hundred years, until we are again in the 
presence of the ubiquitous Rameses II. 

Yet out of these dark ages, some faint 
glimmer of light reaches us across the ocean of 
time. A strange and foreign race of shepherd 
kings ruled the land for these nine hundred 
years, whose racial features are preserved in 
the human-headed sphinxes discovered here. 
Out of the long succession of these monarchs 
only three names survive; one of whom, 
Apepi, has been identified with the Pharaoh 
who raised Joseph to be one of his lords, and 
whose likeness—a powerful face, with high 
cheek-bones and flat nose, may be seen in the 
British Museum. 

But the discovery at Tanis which created the 
greatest sensation amongst Egyptologists, was 
that of the remains of a gigantic statue set up 
by our friend Rameses II. Nothing like it 
has the world ever seen before or since. A 
brief account of this wonder may fittingly 
bring to a close this second chapter of our 
romance. 

Some short distance from Cairo, on the site 
of the ancient city of Memphis, there lies, flat 
upon its face, a huge statue of this monarch, 
no less than forty-tive feet high, of one solid 
block of granite. At Thebes, by the side of 
the ruins of the famous temple known as the 
Ramesseum, is a still more ponderous figure 
of the King, shattered into many fragments, 
which has actually been quarried by the Arabs 
for the construction of millstones!" Until the 
year 1884 it was considered the largest statue 
ever wrought by the hand of man from a single 
block of stone. It must have stood originally 
sixty feet in height, and its weight was no less 
than eight hundred and eighty-seven tons! 
Yet this enormous figure would have been 
simply dwarfed by the monster of Tanis,- 

It is hard to realise the stupendous propor¬ 
tions of this Colossus; but the truth has been 


brought home to us by the skill of the engineer 
and archaeologist. 

When examining the ruins of the temple of 
Tanis, Prof. Petrie found, built into the wall, 
huge fragments of red granite roughly squared 
to suit their situations. To his astonishment 
he detected upon one of these pieces a 
sculptured ear of gigantic proportions. 
Presently in another fragment he traced the 
outline of portion of an arm, until finally he 
discovered another which bore the toes of the 
right foot of a Colossus. The dimensions are 
almost fabulous. The great toe measured 
fourteen inches long, and the whole foot no 
less than four feet nine inches in length ! It 
was a case of ex fiede Herculem. Just as 
Prof. Owen built up the frame of the gigantic 
bird of Madagascar from the fossil thigh bone 
presented to him, so has the great Egyptologist 
restored the dimensions of this superb monu¬ 
ment. From this fragment and from fifteen 
others, he has made careful, but withal mode¬ 
rate calculations, which prove that the statue, 
which was a standing figure of Rameses II., 
must have been ninety-two feet in height, 
and when placed upon its pedestal and plinth, 
could not have towered above the land less 
than to the height of one hundred and twenty 
feet; and its weight could hardly have been 
less than one thousand tons. 

Let us grasp these proportions by compar¬ 
ing its height with that of a familiar object. 
The Scott monument in Prince’s Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, is two hundred feet in height; this 
statue fell but little short of half the height 
of the memorial, and when erected on its 
pedestal reached to the height of five-eighths 
of the modern erection. 

“ Was it a monolith ? ” we ask with a gasp ; 
Prof. Petrie answers “ Yes; And the mate¬ 
rial ? ” “ Red granite quarried in the cliffs of 

Syene six hundred miles away up the Nile ! ” 

Again darkness settles down upon Tanis, 
and its subsequent history so far as the 
monuments can tell us, is obscure ; but we 
cannot be too thankful for the marvellous tale 
which has been woven by the skill of the 
Egyptologist; Tanis has once again been left 
to the guardianship of the Arabs, whilst 

“. . . . round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 

The lone and level sands stretch far away.” 

L. Edw. Steele M.A., B.L. 
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Being a scheme for studying the Bible day 
by day for self-culture, with test questions to 
prove that the reading has not been wasted. 

Rules. 

Half-an-hour’s study and reading each day. 

A course of Biblical study will occupy three 
years and three months. 

Ten questions to b<? published each month 
in the “ G. O. P.” 

Answers to be sent in by the first week 
in the following month by readers in Great 
Britain ; by readers in Greater Britain answers 
to be sent within a month later. 

Books required for the present year’s 
study :—- The Bible Handbook (Dr. Angus, 
R. T. S., 5s.); Bible Cyclopcedia (Dr. Eadie, 
R. T. S.); Oxford (or Queen’s Printers’) 
Aids to the Study of the Bible , is. or 3s. 6d.; 
the Revised Version of the Bible . 

Prizes will be given at the close of each 
year (not of the course). 

First Prizes will be given to each student who 
has obtained the necessary number of marks. 
Also a certain number of Second Prizes, ac¬ 
cording to the number of the students, will be 
given to the best of those who have reached 


the required standard. Handwriting and neat¬ 
ness in the MSS. will be considered. 

First Prizes to consist of books to the value 
of One Guinea. Second Prizes to the value 
of Half-a-Guinea. Students who are prepared 
to make-up the answers to the questions that 
have gone before may join at any time during 
the first six months of the “ G. O. P.” year, 
i.e. from November to April inclusive. But 
in all cases the subscription will be is. per 
annum, payable always in advance, and sent 
by postal note to the Editor of The Gtrl’s 
Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 
Each letter in connection with this work to 
have written upon the envelope “ The Girl’s 
Own Guild.” A card of membership will be 
sent to each member, signed by the Editor. 


QUESTIONS. 

231. Which are the three Books in the Bible 
attributed to Solomon ? Give six references 
from the first of these books made in the New 
Testament ? 

232. The Proverbs teach that the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of all wisdom, and 
the spring and fountain of happiness. Say 


where these statements are made ? Also quote 
the passages that enforce the several duties 
of diligence, kindness, charity, humility and 
temperance, amongst other virtues. 

233. Give references to the mention of 
animals and insects as supplying man with 
lessons of practical wisdom and of salutary 
warning. Also quote a text inculcating kind¬ 
ness to the lower animals. 

234. What famous prayer is found in the 
latter portion of the Book of Proverbs ? 

235. Compare the social position of the 
Hebrew woman described in the thirty-first 
chapter with that of the Eastern woman of 
modern times. 

236. What is the Hebrew title of the “ Book 
of Ecclesiastes ? ” and of what subject does it 
specially treat ? 

237. Can you find a quotation from “Ec¬ 
clesiastes ” in the New Testament ? 

238. Blow many songs did Solomon compose, 
and how is the one in the Bible distinguished 
according to the Hebrew idiom ? 

239. Is there a quotation from the “ Song 
of Songs ” in the New Testament ? 

240. Plow many names of plants and of 
animals are found in the Song ? Name them. 
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By Mrs. G. LINNAEUS 
CHAPTER X. 

THE RING AND THE BOOK. 

As the woman in charge closed the 
door, a blank wall seemed to rise up 
before Gerald and shut out hope. He 
stood there for three minutes vacantly. 
Then someone jostled against him, and 
recalled his cab to remembrance. He 
got in, and was driven back to the Bull’s 
Head, another man than he who entered 
it in Ludgate Hill, with Hope for driver. 

He had been thrown back on the one 
difficult problem, the silence of Bertha 
Cardigan. Her avoidance indicated 
something more than merely emotional 
and temporary alienation. 

Common courtesy demanded an ac¬ 
knowledgment of his letter. It could 
surely not have been overlooked, or set 
aside and forgotten in the natural con¬ 
fusion of arrivals. 

Ah, neither he nor she had been gifted 
with clairvoyant power to see how that 
ill-starred communication was appro¬ 
priated by Walter Dalrymple, and flung 
without scruple into the fire. Nor did 
she know how her loyal knight-errant 
had been turned as an intruder from the 
door ever open to him in her uncle’s days. 

She only thought she had driven him 
away, and that he was too proud to 
return or write. 

His opinion was that for some unex¬ 
plained reason of her own, she desired 
to cut off all communication with him. 
Consequently, as a gentleman, he could 
not insist on forcing his society upon her. 

It was one of those slight misunder¬ 
standings out of which life-long estrange¬ 
ments grow. Sunshine did not fall on the 
stony places eitherwas treadingjust then. 

He had no heart to seek out his friend 
Crawford, no spirit to open the parcel of 
books awaiting him in his private room 
at the Bull’s Head. He sat brooding over 
the fire, as unlike the author of a first book 
on the day of its publication as could be 
imagined. He was not disposed to eat, 
or to drink, or to smoke. He indulged in 
no fierce anathemas as once upon a time. 
He was crushed, utterly crushed. 

If he had not known he was in loye 
with Bertha before, he knew it then in 
his very hopelessness. 

How long he sat there in dazed 
bewilderment he was not conscious. A 
waiter came in and lit the gas, possibly 
as a hint, and retired without a word. 

Raising his hand mechanically to 
stroke his beard, the strong light from 
above flashed in the large sapphire on 
Gerald’s finger, and sent a bright ray 
into his darkened soul at once. 

Revelation ! Bertha was the Squire’s 
more valuable gift; Bertha, who had 
been the old man’s treasure ; Bertha, 
who had been lent by that infirm old 
man that she might nurse the favoured 
young one back to life ; Bertha, who 
alone held the secret that maidenly 
delicacy forbade her to reveal! 

What a dolt he had been ! 

He sprang to his feet. He would 
follow to the Continent. He would trace 
her footsteps ; would learn his fate from 
her own lips. 


IN STONY PLACES. 

BANKS, Author of “God’s Providence House,” “T 

Alert once more, he had the parcel of 
books open in a trice, his interest in 
mundane things revived. In one of 
these he wrote, “ To Miss Whitmore, 
a memorial of the author’s visit to Grey- 
stone Nook.” 

He then took up his pen to concoct a 
letter introducing the volume, and hesi¬ 
tated whether to acquaint the lady with 
her nephew’s marriage, and their acci¬ 
dental encounter at the church gates, or 
to keep silence. At length he decided 
that it might allay her personal appre¬ 
hensions to learn that Edmund Forsyth 
had married money, and was likely to 
spend much of his time abroad. And, 
whether by intent or not, anyone reading 
between the lines might discern his own 
early interest in the bride. 

In a few days, during which he was 
partly occupied with the despatch of 
presentation copies of In Slony Places 
to old college friends and others, Craw¬ 
ford coming first, he received from Miss 
Whitmore a brief acknowledgment of 
his gift and letter, with thanks. She 
went on to say she “ had been already 
apprised of the alliance with money in a 
triumphant telegram, which had stated 
that “Ned had cut out a stupid 
builder’s son.” And she also knew that 
Ned had gone where he was likely to 
make away with the money. She was 
likewise aware of the deplorable sequel 
to that marriage. The letter concluded 
by saying that she required no memo¬ 
rial to remind her of their first acquaint¬ 
ance, she carried one ever about with 
her, and should so carry it to her grave 
—a remark which Gerald may be excused 
for misinterpreting. 

Meanwhile he and Crawford together 
had hunted up Lady Portleigh’s solici¬ 
tor, hoping to obtain from him her 
foreign address. To their surprise, the 
solicitor politely but firmly declined to 
supply it. 

“ Lady Portleigh,” he said, “acting 
on distinguished medical advice, has 
taken a young relative abroad for health 
and repose. And her ladyship’s precise 
instructions to me, are, that her address 
is not to be furnished to anyone whomso¬ 
ever ; and they are not to be troubled 
with any communications, except on 
strictly legal business.” 

“ Have you any idea when they are 
likely to return?” questioned Gerald 
anxiously. 

“That must depend on the young 
lady’ s health. Certainly not this winter. 
They were bowed out unsatisfied. 

“ Patience and shuffle the cards, old 
man,” said Crawford when they were 
out in the street; “think how long 
Laura and I have waited, and are likely 
to wait until we can marry. I feel as if 
I should grow bald before then.” 

“ Ah, my good fellow, but you and 
your Laura understand one another. 
There is no fear of anyone supplanting 
you. And”—with a heavy sigh, “you 
are not tormented with distressing fears 
for the health—nay, the very life—of your 
dear one, separated though you be.” 

“ No, we are fortunately spared that 


ie Manchester Man,” etc. 

trial. I only wish my income was as 
robust as my Laura’s constitution. She 
is healthy as a milkmaid; ” exultingly. 

“Ah, she has not been tortured and 
tried as poor Bertha has been, or she 
might have broken-down too. You 
preach patience from a different plat¬ 
form.” 

“ Perhaps so. But patience is a good 
staff when your path lies over stony 
places.” 

Gerald had need to grasp it ere long. 
Two days of black, unmitigated fog 
drove him home to The Firs. He had 
done some book-buying whilst in London, 
and for several days found occupation in 
the re-arrangement and cataloguing of 
his library; a long process when there 
is a tendency to stand book-in-hand, 
like Domine Sampson, reading invol¬ 
untarily long after a stray passage 
chances to catch the eye. But even 
books pall when the mind is on the rack. 
And there could be no walking off 
temporary irritation or depression, as 
was his wont, under those pitiless 
November skies, when every path in his 
grounds was either a running stream or 
a soaking squash. 

He had not invited acquaintance 
before, they did not trouble him now, 
and his evenings were long and dreary. 

Mr. Hawkes and Mr. Barmby dropped 
in to thank him and laud his literary work, 
and once or twice they remained to dine. 

The rector came to lay the claims of 
poor parishioners before him. “There 
is likely to be much suffering and priva¬ 
tion among the cottage labourers this 
winter,” said he, “now that the charit¬ 
able old Squire is gone, and there is no 
Miss Cardigan to dispense his bounty, 
and help the poor women in trouble or 
sickness. The villagers are missing 
them already, Mr. Robinson. She was 
a sweet young lady was Miss Cardigan. 
Did I ever tell you that the Honourable 
Algernon Stretton, a man of family and 
fortune, one of my curates, was madly in 
love with her. He proposed marriage to 
her, offering to make handsome settle¬ 
ments. And would you believe it, sir, 
though she was utterly dependent on 
her uncle, she absolutely refused him ! ” 

“ Quite right too ! If she did not care 
for him,” cried Gerald taking out his 
pocket-book and selecting a bank-note. 
“ I daresay she had good, reason on her 
side.” 

“ Well, she told him she should marry 
no one so long as her uncle required 
her. Mr. Stretton offered to wait for 
her, but she said point-blank she did not 
care for him well enough to marry him, 
and that waiting could only end in dis¬ 
appointment. He fancied there was some 
one in the field before him ; but could 
get no admission of the kind from her.” 

“ He had no right to have put the 
question,” said Gerald warmly. “ But 
how is it I never came across this love- 
making curate of yours ? When was he 
here ? ’ ’ 

The query was lightly propounded, 
but Gerald’s personal interest kept him 
on the qui vive for the reply. 
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11 Oh, it was while you were on your 
travels. He threw up his curacy at 
once, and was gone long before you 
came home. Really, Mr. Robinson, 
you are generous. I thank you for our 
poor people very sincerely.” 

The note had changed hands. 
“ Well,” said he with a smile, “ as your 
poor have lost their best friends, I felt it 
was my duty to double my donation. 
Good morning, Mr. Smith.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Robinson, and 
thank you once more.” 

Never had Gerald listened to the 
rector’s gossip so complacently. He 
had heard something of this disappointed 
curate once before; but then his own 
interest had not been aroused. 

The rector had left food for thought 
behind him. 

Mr. Hawkes had already come into 
collision with the new Squire, who was 
exasperated to find there was less ready 
cash at his disposal than he had ex¬ 
pected ; and that there were mortgages 
on several farms, even though the money 
had been raised to meet his own ex¬ 
travagance. 

“He has desired me to parcel out a 
plot of land to adjoin and run parallel 
with these grounds of yours, from Chase 
Lane to the churchyard, for sale on a 
nine hundred and ninety-nine years 
lease,” said Mr. Hawkes, “his osten¬ 
sible plea being that he would prefer 
some other tenant to overlook the park. 
But 1 need not tell you, sir, the real 
motive. I believe he would dismiss me 
from the stewardship held by my father 
before me, were I not the custodian of 
too many family secrets. I. thought you 
might like to know of the adjoining land 
going into the market.” 

So far Mr. Hawkes was right. But 
he was not in the secret of Lady Port- 
leigh’s residence abroad. Nor was Sir 
Reginald Crofton to whom Gerald wTote. 
The latter had been required to transact 
his business through Lady Portleigh’s 
solicitor. 

This was anything but satisfactory to 
Gerald. 

Just about that time reviews of his 
book began to crop up, and with them a 
crop of weed-like annoyances. 

Here and there, an independent critic 
with some knowledge of “the stony 
places” he had made his theme spoke 
fairly of G. R.’s “crisp and fresh treat¬ 
ment of a subject old as the hills,” point¬ 
ing out beauties here, defects there, 
with the balance much in the unknown 
author’s favour; but no one gave him 
unqualified praise or blame, except 
paper-knife reviewers who in such wise 
covered their own incompetence. In 
some cases the sketches were con¬ 
demned, in others were the only things 
in the volume worth notice, and in 
many cases it was pooh-poohed as 
the immature work of an unknown 
amateur. 

All these did not come crowding upon 
him at once to elate or to annoy. Nor 
was the sale of the book commensurate 
with its literary merit, or its cost. “It 
was swamped by the season’s gift 
books,” said the publishers, “ it would 
move no doubt when the high-class 
reviews took it up after Christmas.” 


Before that came about Gerald Robin¬ 
son was chasing elusive shadows on the 
Continent. 

Mr. Barmby had remembered that 
“ Lady Portleigh sometimes wintered at 
Baden, sometimes at Nice. Mr. Robin¬ 
son might be sure she would go nowhere 
beyond the range of society.’"’ 

Cumbered with little luggage, the 
eager young fellow was off the next 
day, having arranged with Mr. Hawkes 
to send for his letters when he had a 
permanent address. At Baden he 
found no trace of those he sought, 
though Lady Portleigh was not unknown. 
It was the same at other places of 
fashionable resort; but for that season, 
not the track of a footprint, not a name in 
a visitor’s book could he find until, after 
devious wanderings at the suggestion of 
hotel-keepers, he heard of them at Nice. 

Had he gone thither direct, he might 
have come across them, but to his in¬ 
finite disgust and disappointment, they 
had departed only the previous day; it 
was thought to avoid some person who 
annoyed the younger lady. Then a 
communicative waiter recollected that 
their courier had named Milan as their 
destination. Gerald lost no time in fol¬ 
lowing, but either the courier had slyly left 
a false clue behind, or he was again too 
late, for question whom he would, or apply 
the golden ointment to whatever itching 
palm, it could never reveal the unknown. 

At Milan he waited for letters. Had 
he gone as an ordinary tourist he would 
have been in raptures with its cathedral, 
its theatre, : ts every object of interest. 
As it was, he had raced through coun¬ 
tries and scenes, amongst which he 
would else have lingered spell-bound, 
having an object in view which took the 
charm out of everything with the be¬ 
numbing finger of disappointment. His 
eyes were searching, not for the pictur¬ 
esque, the beautiful or the historic, but 
for a face, the sweet face of Bertha 
Cardigan, the face to be seen only in 
memory or in dreams. He had not so 
much as a photograph of the one who 
had insensibly won her way into the 
stronghold of his heart, and would hold 
it against all comers for all time. 

Pie never looked upon the Squire’s 
sapphire ring, without reproaching him¬ 
self for his own short-sighted blindness, 
whilst grateful for the legacy and the 
better gift it promised. 

His budget of letters and reviews, 
were to his impatience long in coming. 
But when laid before him, all were lost 
sight of and lay unopened, even a long 
blue, legal-looking missive—as he 
pounced on a black-edged envelope of 
foreign post paper, well covered with 
stamps, English and foreign, and carried 
it to his lips with all the fervour of in¬ 
tense emotion. 

“ At last! ” he cried. “ Thank God ! ” 
and tore the cover open. 

He was miserably chilled when he read 
only a polite note of “ thanks for Mr. Ro¬ 
binson’s grateful remembrancer, which 
would always have especial value as the 
work of her dear uncle’s friend.” 

The letter had been dated from Nice 
a fortnight before. He crushed it in 
his hand in a passion of desperation. 

“What have I said or done,” he 


cried aloud, “ to bring such a freezing 
note of commonplace from Bertha Car¬ 
digan ? How am I to reconcile it with 
the sisterly warmth of her last recep¬ 
tion ? She was genuine then if ever in 
her life. And I was so foolish to leave 
her at her bidding, until I had learned 
the secret of her tears.” 

No doubt. But we are all foolish, more 
or less, at some crises in our lives. And 
we can only see our own side of the 
knight’s shield, or of a blank wall. 
What cares a proud woman, steeped in 
love, for an offering of “grateful remem¬ 
brance ’ ’ only ? 

Had he ever asked himself what had 
become of the white silk handkerchief 
with which he had wiped away the weep¬ 
ing Bertha’s tears ? In his own absorp¬ 
tion it had not even been missed. 

Bertha could have told what had be¬ 
come of it, told of tears rained into 
it when none were by to check their 
flow or question their source, and per¬ 
chance have told of kisses wasted on 
the senseless square of silk. But Bertha 
was far away, and her lips were sealed. 

After an unreasonable time spent in 
fruitless conjectures, and bitter regrets 
at what he termed his own imbecility, 
Gerald turned listlessly to his letters, 
taking up one from Frank Crawford. 
But he was in no mood then to rejoice 
with his friend’s rejoicing that his pro¬ 
bation was over, his dinners eaten, him¬ 
self called to the Bar, waiting for his 
first brief. “ Dear Laura,” he went on 
to say, “is in the seventh heaven of 
delight, prophecying no end of success 
for a fellow, as if everyone must have 
her flattering opinion of my persuasive 
eloquence. I have not the heart to 
daunt her, she is so sanguine ; but I 
know how long a barrister may wait for 
a first brief, and without the first there 
is no chance of scoring success with 
a second. Still I am inside the portal, 
praying for that first brief, so much 
depends upon it.” 

Hope he won’t have to wait long,” 
said Gerald, putting his hand mecha¬ 
nically on the long blue envelope. 

His listlessness was gone. He stared 
with blank amazement at the legal letter 
he drew forth. And well he might stare. 

It set forth that Messrs. Seel and Fox, 
of Queen Square, had been nominated 
solicitors under the will of Adela Whit¬ 
more, spinster, deceased, late of Glouces¬ 
ter Place, London, and Greystone Nook, 
Cumberland, who had—with the exception 
of a few minor legacies to dependents and 
others—constituted him, Gerald Robin¬ 
son, of The Firs, Chasetown, heir to all 
her estates and property of whatsoever 
description. And that as there was a 
condition attached to the will, and the 
next of kin threatened to contest its 
validity, the presence of the chief legatee 
in London was urgently requested. 

“Who could have thought it ? ” cried 
Gerald starting from his seat, “ and from 
the very one whose proffered hand I de¬ 
clined. Certainly the ways of women are 
singular and mysterious. What motive 
could Miss Whitmore possibly have ? 
What claim had I on her ? ” 

He would learn that on the reading- of 
the will. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOW PAGLI LOST HER TAIL. 

By M. E. CAWLEY, Royal Red Cross. 


here is Some¬ 
rs thing curi- 
\ ously for- 
lorn, almost 
grotesque, 
in the ap¬ 
pearance of an ele¬ 
phant that has had 
its terminal appen¬ 
dage curtailed. It 
no longer swag¬ 
gers along with the 
majestic gait of an 
animal conscious 
of its own impor¬ 
tance and perfec¬ 
tion ; there is a 
shame-facedness in 
its movements, an 
uncertainty that 
implies a want of confidence in itself, and 
a vague wonder as to why it can never make 
its tail reach the exact spot where it is 
required. The amount of dignity that lies 
perdu in the bristly tip is unsuspected until 
that tip is gone ; and no one realises that the 
tail of an elephant is full of expression until 
it has no longer the power to express any¬ 
thing but a sense of its own incompleteness 
and degradation. 

The customary slow and dignified swish- 
swish from side to side conveys a feeling of 
security and confidence in the peaceful dis¬ 
position of the tail’s owner ; a mournful droop 
discloses the melancholy fact that all is not 
well with the delicate organisation of the sen¬ 
sitive creature, while a sudden uplifting strikes 
terror into the hearts of the beholders. The 
confidence may be misplaced, the animal may 
be a malingerer, but there is no mistaking the 
warning that is given by the sudden uplifting 
of its tail. 

Pagli Hathi* had a very fine tail, long and 
slender, with a fair show of bristles at the end 
of it; a most expressive tail if her mahout 
(driver) had but understood what it expressed. 
Unfortunately he did not ; the preliminary 
jerks and twitchings, the quickening of the 
pendulum-like swish from side to side, con¬ 
veyed no warning to him, and therefore the 
sudden rush that followed always came upon 
him as a surprise, and found him unprepared 
and helpless. Pagli was a confirmed bolter, 
and, like all confirmed bolters, generally 
selected the most inconvenient time and place 
in which to indulge in her pet vice. 

With the perversity of his species the 
mahout, whose name may be found regis¬ 
tered in the books of a certain jail in Assam 
as Dhunbir Thappa, and who for convenience 
we will call Dhunbir, generally loaded Pagli 
with all the perishable goods he could lay 
hands on; why, or wherefore, no one knew. 
Who can sound the depths of a Nepalese 
brain ? Perhaps he bore a grudge against 
the sahib for occasionally baulking him of his 
desire to appropriate his elephant’s grain ; or 
perhaps he considered it less dangerous to 
face the wrath of the sahib with whom he was 
travelling, than the combined abuse of his 
fellow-servants, whose bundles might other¬ 
wise have been piled up on his beast of 
burden. Anyhow, unless carefully watched, 
he persisted in starting off with all the para¬ 
phernalia of a camping-kit, arranged in charm¬ 
ing confusion on his elephant’s back, the 
natural result being that a search had to be 
made along the line of country taken by Pagli 



when she bolted, to collect the scattered goods 
and chattels she had shaken off. 

A camp-chair would be found reposing in a 
cane-brake, with its back broken, and a mile or 
so further on a solitary boot would show the 
seekers that they were on the right track. A 
few hours’ hunt might result in the recovery of 
its fellow, or it might not. After a long day’s 
march it is rather annoying to have to wait 
for one’s dinner until all the crocks and pans, 
tables, chairs, etc., have been collected and 
brought in. A bad bolt that resulted in heavy 
breakage, and the loss of time and patience, 
brought things to a crisis, and Dhunbir was 
threatened with punishment and fine if he 
again disobeyed orders and loaded his elephant 
with the sahib’s things. 

The next day Pagli reached her destination 
without any mishap, but her driver had 
evidently not recovered his temper, and made 
her aware of the fact by abusing and punish¬ 
ing her more than usual. Probably poor 
Pagli went without her supper that night, 
and her breakfast of un-husked rice found its 
way back to the man who sold it, while the 
price of it was safely stowed away in Dhunbir’s 
money-bag, and tied up in his waist-cloth. 
When she took her place in the line of march 
she was restless and troublesome, her tail 
trembled with emotion. A careful mahout 
would have recognised the signs, but Dhunbir 
was neither careful nor competent; his educa¬ 
tion as a mahout had stopped short when he 
had mastered the details of how to secure a 
large portion of his elephant’s grain as a per¬ 
quisite for himself, and to do as little for her 
as was possible without getting himself into 
trouble. Therefore he neglected the signs of 
the coming storm, and goaded her without 
stint, whereupon she bolted. But she had 
not chosen a favourable opportunity, and be¬ 
fore she could get fairly away she was sur¬ 
rounded by the other elephants and secured. 
Proper precaution having been taken to pre¬ 
vent a repetition of the offence, she was driven 
to the end of her journey and tied up. 

Dhunbir, glad to get rid of her for the time, 
went off to spend a few hours in gambling 
and drinking, after the manner of his kind, 
and beyond giving her a small bundle of 
fodder, abducted from another animal’s por¬ 
tion, troubled himself no more about her. In 
the morning it was discovered that she had 
broken loose, and bolted. Dhunbir, uttering 
terrible threats of what he would do when 
he caught her, went off to look for her, 
and the camp moved on, leaving a couple of 
mahouts with their elephants to join in the 
search. After a couple of hours the three 
men returned to the deserted camping-ground 
to cook their food. 

“We should be back at T-,” grumbled 

one man, “but for your carelessness. We all 
told you to mind what the sahib said, and 
put on her leg-irons.” 

“You have given her hardly any food for 
two or three days,” said the other man, “ and 
of course she went off to get some for herself.” 

“ You take nearly all her grain for yourself, 
and don’t give me my fair share,” said the 
grass-cutter resentfully; “ and when I ought 
to be cutting her fodder and feeding her, you 
make me cook your food, and I shall iDe caught 
some day and turned out, and you won’t care.” 

“ You ! ” exclaimed Dhunbir wrathfully, 
“who are you that you should speak ? This 
sahib put you into the work, but he is only 
the chota (small, or assistant) sahib, the 
hurra (big, or head) sahib gave me my place.” 

“Yes, and if he hears that you sell more 


than half of Pagli’s grain, he will give you the 
cane and turn you out.” 

“You told him you were a mahout, and 
knew all about elephants, and you gave the 
old jemedar * two rupees to say he knew you 
were speaking the truth; but you were 
nothing but a coolie, and had only done the 
work of a grass-cutter for a few weeks.” 

“ If we have anymore trouble about looking 
for Pagli we will tell upon you ; the old jemedar 
is dead, and the new one will not speak up for 
you unless you pay him well.” 

Which being true was all the more aggra¬ 
vating, and did not tend to sweeten Dhunbir’s 
temper. He ate his rice in sulky silence. 
“ After dinner sleep a while,” was one of the 
rules the native drivers rarely broke, and they 
saw no reason for disregarding it on the 
present occasion. They slept peacefully, and 
Pagli enjoyed her freedom and strayed far into 
the jungle. The evening was beginning to 
close before she was discovered quietly munch¬ 
ing the succulent young bamboo shoots that 
grew in, profusion round her. Having satisfied 
her hunger she was in a particularly quiet and 
peaceful mood, and made no attempt to evade 
her keeper. But he was not to be conciliated 
by her good behaviour; the certainty of having 
to return to the camping-ground through the 
jungle, in the dark, added to his previous ill- 
temper, and his determination to punish the 
animal effectually suddenly took form and 
shape. Walking quietly up to her he drew 
his long curved kookree (knife) and striking 
viciously at her tail slashed off the end of it. 
How much of it he cut off I know not, as the 
exact length of her tail was not registered, but 
ever afterwards she had the appearance of 
having lost the best half of it. Had she re¬ 
sented the indignity and bolted off again in 
wild affright, no one would have been surprised, 
but she walked meekly back, and allowed 
herself to be tied up without any further 
trouble, her tail bleeding freely all the time. 

Before composing himself to sleep for the 
night, it occurred to Dhunbir that it might be 
advisable to try and stop the bleeding, and he 
tied some rags round the mutilated stump. 
But this simple measure was ineffectual, and 
poor Pagli’s life-blood drained slowly away, 
while her mahout, careless of consequences, 
slept serenely. The head-quarters station was 
only nine miles off, but Dhunbir loved his ease, 
and took things very quietly. A few hours 
more or less could not matter much, he 
thought, and so he cooked his food in the 
morning before proceeding to drive her on 

to T-. When he arrived the jemedar of 

the elephants recognised the danger of allow¬ 
ing even such a huge animal as an elephant to 
bleed for fifteen or sixteen hours, and tried 
various remedies in the hope of stopping it. 
At last, being unsuccessful,, and finding that 
she was becoming exhausted, he had her taken 
to the sahib’s bungalow. 

Twenty-four hours’ bleeding, even though 
the process may be slow, will tiy the strength 
of the strongest animal, and Pagli’s strength 
had been very severely tried. Slowly and 
feebly she crept along, and when at last she 
reached the bungalow she trembled and 
swayed as if about to fall. A tiny red stream 
was still trickling to the ground. What was 
to be done ? A dead elephant at the foot of 
the verandah steps was rather an alarming idea, 
and there was no doubt that any further delay 
would be fatal. As usual in Assam in those 
days, no medical advice was available for man 
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or beast. An invaluable little medicine box 
that had done good service in many an emer¬ 
gency was however at hand, and fortunately 
contained an effectual remedy. Her life—and 
an elephant’s life is a valuable one—was saved, 
but it was many a long day before she was fit 
for work, and when next she carried a load 
another mahout was driving her. 

Dhunbir Thappa’s plea, that he cut off a 


piece of her tail to cure her of bolting, was 
not accepted by the magistrate who tried him, 
as there was no evidence to prove that the 
evil spirit with which she was possessed resided 
in the bristly extremity of that useful and or¬ 
namental appendage. He was therefore 
sentenced to two 'years’ imprisonment for 
mutilating a valuable animal. 

“ I knew he would come to grief,” remarked 


the grass-cutter, as he watched Dhunbir being 
led away, “ because he always took an unfair 
share of Pagli’s grain, and never gave me the 
price of any of it, and never allowed me any 
profit on the salt either. Well, I have his 
place now, and I will be careful to take 
only half her grain, and let my grass-cutter 
make what he can out of the salt on con¬ 
dition he cooks my food for me.” 



EDUCATIONAL. 

Geraldine. —A Society for the Encouragement of 
Regular Reading, and established in 1875, may 
still be in working order. Address the President, 
Miss Garrett, Blacklands Hall, Cavendish R.S.O., 
Suffolk. Send a stamped envelope for the rules. 
Mabel. —We have a girl’s society to assist in the 
study of botany. It is conducted by Miss Ladgure 
of Uinston Rectory, Darlington. It is principally 
designed for the exchange of specimens. Write 
for further information direct, and send a stamped 
envelope for the rules. 

Scatter-brain might obtain advice from the con¬ 
ductor of the botanical club above-named. We 
have quite recently answered questions on the 
preservation of the colours of foliage, and we have 
given a prescription for a good method by which a 
collector of butterflies and moths can destroy the 
insect without pain, in one of our recent volumes. 
We cannot continue repeating our recipes. 
Linguist. —There is a society instituted to supply its 
members with German books as well as French 
ones. Address, “ G. B. C.,” 15, Venner Road, 
Sydenham. Do not neglect to send a stamped 
envelope. 

R. E. W.—There are several schools specially in¬ 
stituted for the benefit of the children of clergymen. 
St. Mary's Hall at Brighton (Kemptown) is one for 
daughters of the clergy. Inclusive terms for the 
Upper School, ,6295s., and for the Lower School, 
£2 7 5 s - Pupils are prepared for the College of 
Preceptors, Cambridge Junior, Senior, and Higher 
Local Exams., and those of the University of Lon¬ 
don, Royal Academy of Music, and South Ken¬ 
sington School of Art. Scholarships of various 
amounts—an exhibition of £5 offered to a girl under 
thirteen who distinguishes herself the most in the 
entrance exam. Apply to the Hon. Secretary, The 
Rev. Prebendary Snowdon Smith, 13, Norfolk Ter¬ 
race, Brighton, before June 1st, or December 1st, 
for admission. Daughters of the clergy are also 
received in Mrs. Ann Watson’s Charity of Stone- 
ferry, Hull; and there is an industrial school in 
connection with the college. There is a clergy 
daughters’ school at Warrington ; and there is also 
one at Casterton. 

T. A. Wilson can obtain all information respecting 
the Harrow School of Music—teaching Mr. J. Far¬ 
mer’s system of pianoforte playing and study—from 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Orton Bradley, 39, Baker 
Street, W. 

E. A. Northcote. —Women are admitted to all de¬ 
grees in the London University by the Supplemental 
Charter, dated 1878. The matriculation exams, 
are held in January and June, and the age of the 
competitor must be sixteen and upwards. The fee 
for matriculation is £2. Address the Registrar. 
You should learn to spell before you enter. For 
example, you say “mastriculation,” and “pars” 
instead of “pass,” and “ liminted ” instead of 
“limited.” 

H. P.—Certainly, any man may enter our universities 
irrespective of the circumstances of his high, or 
low, birth. . Of course you have exams, to pass 
when in residence as a student, not previously, but 
it would be a waste of time and money to enter 
unless previously well prepared at school, or under 
a good tutor. 

Constant Reader. —There are several hospitals 
specially for children, and where young women 
may be trained as nurses for them, in London. 
The Children’s Hospital, Great Ormond Street, 
W.C., the BelgTave Hospital, Gloucester Street, 

S. W., the Evelina Hospital, Southwark Bridge 
Road, St. Mary’s Day Nursery, Plaistow, E., 

^ amongst others. 

G. Denman. —Yes, yon can obtain instruction in 
shorthand writing from Sir Isaac Pitman, Bath ; 
or, at least, all information on the subject can be 
had from him. Send stamped envelope. 


E. K. C.—There is, doubtless, a small manual on the 
subject of poultry amongst those published at the 
office, 170, Strand, W.C. 

Marion.— It is impossible for us to answer your 
question exhaustively; it would take up too much 
space. There are thirty-three or more high schools 
in or in the near neighbourhood of London, and 
they abound all over the provinces, as well as in 
Scotland and Ireland. There are also school 
companies, as The Girls’ Public Day-Schools 
Company, Limited, 21, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W., 
at which the maximum fees amount to 15 guineas 
per annum. There is also The Church Schools 
Company, Limited, Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
W estminster, S.W. ; fees from £.\ 10s. to 18 guineas 
per annum. What salaries are paid to teachers we 
cannot tell. If you wish to obtain a situation as 
teacher in an}’ high school, we recommend you to 
select one, for instance, The North London 
Collegiate School for Girls, Preparatory Depart¬ 
ment, at 145, Camden Road, and apply to the head 
mistress (Miss Toplis); and if there be no vacancy 
there for which you are eligible, she may kindly 
suggest some others, at which you may make 
inquiries. You should take any certificates and 
testimonials with you, and, if possible, an intro¬ 
duction from the rector or minister of j’our parish. 

MUSIC. 

Amy.—Y ou will not be infringing the rules of the 
Copyright Act by making a MS. copy for your own 
private use, or that of a friend. It only applies, we 
are given to understand, to making copies for sale, 
which would be cheating the composer or publisher 
out of their due remuneration and just gains. This 
must be apparent to you without further comment. 
But when for private use you can copy or transpose 
with a clear conscience. 

Jessie. —The Italian word presto means quick. It is 
employed to denote the time in music. Ascertain 
clearly what they mean by the terms they employ, 
and the application of them, of 3’our masters them¬ 
selves. 

Heather Bell. —It is said to spoil the touch for the 
piano, but many are fine players on both piano and 
organ. 

ART. 

Ethel. S.—We do not find much promise in the 
copy—go on trying, however. 

Maria Giovanna.—Do not be discouraged ; try and 
try again. Painting and drawing are delightful 
occupations, and your little water-colour bears 
marks of patient care and attention. Try to go to 
the School of Art in your town. You can easily 
get a pair of suitable spectacles, and the benefit of 
the study to any deaf person would be immense. 

It would keep you bright and cheerful to feel you 
had an occupation that you loved so much. 

Grey Roses must apply to the various firms that 
publish and require such illustrations. 

S. L. and Violet. —If you wish to make a study of 
painting on cards and fans, and on satin, silk and 
velvet, either as an instructor in the art in the 
future, or for the sale of your work, you had better 
apply to the Secretary of the Artists’ Guild for 
geir prospectus at 1, Berkeley Gardens, Campden 
Hill, W. You might eventually make up a class, 
and so make a little profit out of it; but whether it 
could ever be made an important aid to self-support, 
we could not venture to say. Perhaps you could 
avail yourself of it in the winter months when home 
occupations are welcome, and could make-up 
sketching parties in the other and suitable seasons 
of the year. Remains with vourself to decide, as we 
are ignorant of your capabilities. If j’oung it would 
be well to enlist a respectable middle-aged friend 
to accompany you on any such expeditions as a 
chaperone. When ready to commence independent 
work, you had better advertise for pupils. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Female Servant. —We are glad to hear of any case 
of a servant who, through faithful service, and 
grateful affection, has kept her situation for such 
eriods as eighteen, and even thirty years. We 
ave had such in our own family and amongst our 
relatives ; but these are experiences of the past. A 
visit to the various registry offices, nowadays, 
reveals the impossibility of finding a servant having 
a character for good conduct and efficient service 
for more than four or five years at the most. The 
usual terms extend over months rather than years. 
Secondly, a very large proportion of those who keep 
servants are “workers” themselves, and not only 
labour to support their own families, but also are 
thus enabled to give employment to others who 
render them paid service, but help the needy who 
render them none. We earnestly desire to impress 
on “our girls ” in domestic service the advantage 
to themselves of retaining their situations as long 
as possible, and so follow in the steps of those 
honourable members of their class whose memories 
are cherished in those families in which they lived 
and died. 

Nan. — 1. Send the cream-coloured parasol to a 
cleaner if it be worth this expense.—2. The fee 
given by the bridegroom is one guinea (to the 
clergyman) and five shillings to the clerk. The 
usual fees are paid, although a stranger clergyman 
be invited to perform the ceremony, which is a con¬ 
cession on the part of the incumbent. 

Mary. —.To clean discoloured glasses try liquid 
ammonia in hot water—a teaspoonful to a quart of 
the latter—stand the glasses in the solution for 
twenty-four hours. 

A. L.—1. The preservation of the colour of flowers is 
difficult of accomplishment. Pick them when dry 
and not fully blown, and carry them home in an 
air-tight tin box. Then lay them out carefully, and 
press between sheets of blotting-paper, changing 
the latter, till all the moisture be removed. In the 
case of brightly-coloured leaves, such as the maple, 
we have succeeded in preserving their brilliant 
hues, during some twenty or thirty years, by brush¬ 
ing them lightly over with weak guin-water, or a 
thin white transparent varnish.—2. To take ink- 
stains out of buff calf-leather, you had better con¬ 
sult a leather preparer, whose address you might 
obtain from any bookbinder. 

Daffodil. —If you read our answers, you would see 
our great objection to the attempts made by girls to 
reduce their natural plumpness. We do not give 
prescriptions to reduce it. 

A Valuer of the “ G. 0 . P.”—1. We do not think a 
bath taken at night would do you harm.—2. To 
give the scent of violets to linen, and to perfume 
your drawers, you cannot use anything better than 
what is known as orris-root powder, purchased at a 
good chemist’s. 

Josephine. — The term employed, in describing 
crochet-work, “ half-treble,” is an incorrect one. 
It means a double-worked, thus—pass cotton round 
needle and into material, draw through cotton 
round needle, draw through cotton round needle 
again, and draw through. 

Rose and Lily.— We are continually recommending 
our young readers never to take any notice of boys 
and men in the streets. If you did not look at them 
you would not know of their looking at you. It 
seems quite unfortunate that you should be, as you 
say, “very attractive ! ” You would be more so to 
those whose appreciation was worth having, if you 
showed a little more dignity and self-respect. 

Sister.— In making a first call, write your name and 
your sister’s on your mother’s card. Your brother 
should have a card of his own. After thirty, we 
think you might have a card of your own for private 
friends, if your mother does not object, or one for 
you and your sister—Miss Smith with Miss Annie 
Smith below it. 


Soo 
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THE OTHER DAY. 

The other day, in childish glee, 

We gambolled o’er the village lea, 

Joined many a merry May-day game, 

And threaded rows of daisy-chain; 

And later on, the livelong day 
Despoiled the tempting bramble spray. 

My feeble steps will scarcely now 
Support me to the village brow; 
Yet when I bounded down the way 
Was only—but the other day! 


The other day young David came 
With faltering tongue my heart to claim; 
The other day, a blushing bride, 

I crossed our cottage at his side. 

Yet, yestere’en, now red, now pale, 

Our Ann confessed the self-same tale, 
But deemed my breast too old and stern 
To feel how her young heart must burn. 
When, oh! was I not fond as they 
Only—ah! me—the other day? 


The other day ! The years go by 
So swift, so sure, and silently! 

Another day we plan to see 

This fond hope gained, this trouble free 

Yet while another day slips on, 

We find, too soon, a lifetime gone. 

A lifetime spent ? A lifetime ? Nay— 
It only was the other day! 


O. V. Jacobs. 
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GIRLS WHO WORK IN THE FIELDS: 


THE HOP-PICKERS. 


PART I. 

In the days towards the end 01 
August, when the fierce sun pours 
down his rays upon the pavements 
of almost deserted London, and 
everyone who has the chance to 
get out of town, has taken advan¬ 
tage of it; when the over-heated 
factories, with all their noisy ma¬ 
chinery, are wearing out the vitality 
of those employed, let us pay a 
visit to one of the hopping centres 
which enable many thousands of 
our poorest London workers to 
get a holiday, and a remunerative 
one. 

Having found out when the 
cheap excursion trains are run for 
the hoppers and booked our way 
by one, we find ourselves among 
a crowd of people on the platform, 
all bent on the same mission. 
They are a worn-out looking lot, 
the unhealthy city life has left its 
mark upon them, but they all 
seem to be happy, for they know, 
that for the next fortnight or so, 
they will be leading a sort of 
camping-out existence in the lovely 
country air; and not only will it 
cost them nothing, but, in all pro¬ 
bability, they will come back with 
more money in their pockets than 
they have had for many a long 
day. Their “ luggage,” which is 
lying about on the platform, con¬ 
sists of huge bundles tied up in 
quilts, and a motley lot of old 
stools and chairs that certainly 
look as though they were on their 
last legs. The w r eather is their 
main topic of conversation, all 
know how much their enjoyment 
depends upon it and what a differ¬ 
ence it will make in their earnings. 
The train arrives, and, having 
found places for themselves and 
stowed away their luggage, steams 
away with its living freight from 
the weary, toiling city life to the 
peaceful beauty of the Kentish 
hop-fields. 

We alight, with many others, 
at a quaint old village, and pass 
from the station to the main street. 
How quiet it is after the noisy 
train, it seems indeed to be at 
rest; but with all its quiet it has 
no look of desertion, the cottages 
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are so neat and the gardens so bright. The 
afternoon sun, with its cool shadows cast 
along the road, and the breeze whispering 
among the trees, help to make such a peaceful 
picture, that we cannot help thinking what a 
joy this must be to those whose lives during 
the rest of the year are spent among the 
slums of our great city. The village is built on 
the slope of a hill, crowned at the top with a 
group of trees which shelter the quaint little 
church, the red tiles of its roof peeping out, 
here and there between the leaves. Climbing 
the hill and entering the churchyard, from its 
elevated position one gets a lovely view of un¬ 
dulating green slopes, of valleys, of hills rising 
over hills all bathed in sunshine. A huge 
billowy sea of hop-gardens stretches out before 
us, beginning almost within our touch, and 
extending to the most distant hill, as far as 
the eye can travel. Just below, the hops 
festooned from pole to pole, form cool, 
shadowy, little passages, coaxingly mysterious ; 
further on they mass themselves into a carpet 
of green, covering the slopes and disappearing 
over one hill, only to appear again and cover 
the next, until the blue mists of distance hide 
them from our view. How beautiful it is in 
the warm glow of the sun, how quiet, how 
peaceful; and all watched over by the quaint 
little church, near to which we are standing. 
Its little bell rings out and vibrates up among 
the hills and down the valleys, which echo 
back the sound as if to thank it for its peace¬ 


ful guardianship. How very old it is ; its grey 
tower being overtopped by the red roof of the 
choir, giving it a look of being bent down with 
its weight of years. All nature seems to be in 
sympathy with it; where a wall has bulged out 
a huge yew tree spreads out its arms to sup¬ 
port it; the ivy winds its branches round on all 
sides to protect it; the merry little apple tree, 
rustling in the breeze, rubs its rosy-cheeked fruit 
against it as if to cheer it in its old age. All 
nature seems to say to it, you are guardian over 
us and we shall take care that nothing injures 
you. As we are going to spend our days in 
the hop-gardens, surrounding the little church, 
it will be our guardian too, and its merry little 
bell will cheer us through our days of toil and 
pleasure spent in the hop-picking season. 

Passing through the churchyard, we enter 
one of the mysterious little avenues of hop 
vines ; how cool and pleasant it is. The poles 
are placed a few feet apart, the hops clinging 
to them and festooned from one to the other, 
forming a leafy tunnel, the sun gleaming 
through the leaves, throwing small patches of 
light, which dance about as the wind comes 
rippling down, rustling the leaves, and tossing 
about the little clusters of hops that hang like 
tassels from the vines. All is so peaceful and 
quiet and so very, very remote from the world 
of work and noise, that we cannot help 
regretting that it is so soon to pass away; 
to-morrow it will be all bustle and con¬ 
fusion, as it is the first day of hop-picking. 


As the day draws to its close, we make our 
way back to the little cottage, which is to be 
our residence for a time. How prettily 
situated it is, all in a bowery garden, it seems 
so to suit the surroundings that one almost 
thinks it must have grown up there like the 
flowers. Just over the trees, at the end of 
the garden, rise three big oast-houses, with 
their wooden hoods, freshly painted white for 
the season. What strange things these oast- 
houses are. All the year round they are 
unused, except for the brief hopping-season. 
Although they do not do much work, they 
seem to think a lot, and as their wise old 
heads sway to and fro on their rust)’’ pivots, 
and go creaking round on windy nights, they 
seem to be exchanging confidences with ©ne 
another. Just now they are quite still, all 
pointing in the same direction, and, like all 
the other villagers, are at rest. As we are to 
be up early to-morrow, to be in time for the 
commencement of the hop-picking, it is well 
that we retire also. 

At about six o’clock in the morning we find 
ourselves in the hop-garden, with a group of 
people all waiting to be “placed.” What a 
chance for studying character ! There are all 
kinds of women and children here ; some are 
from the village, some from the towns; some 
we recognise as our fellow-passengers from 
London, but they all seem to know the place, 
for they have been here before to pick the 
hops, some for many years, and there are a 
few whose forefathers, for many generations, 
have picked in the same garden. Now many 
are shaking hands and exchanging confidences 
with friends whose acquantance was made at 
former hop-pickings, but whose paths in life, 
during the rest of the year, fall in widely 
different directions. Order is soon established 
on the arrival of the farmer with the “bind- 
men” and “ tally-men,” wlio arrange matters 
and give the pickers their numbers, by which 
they will be known as long as they work on 
the same farm. All being settled, and each 
party taking a place according to their number, 
having provided themselves with seats, they 
wait until the binds are brought to them by 
the bind-men, who cut and tear the hop-binds 
from the poles, and place them in heaps near 
to the pickers. All further arrangements are 
now left to the tally-men, one of whom is to 
look after our little company. We are 
especially lucky, as our tally-man is a hand¬ 
some, cheerful-looking young man, standing 
about six-foot-two, his string of tallies strung 
across his shoulder, as soldiers cany their 
cartridges. He is dressed in a serge suit, with 
tight-fitting gaiters and a broad-brimmed hat; 
he has a look of strength about him, reminding 
one of the drawings one sees of the pioneers of 
British civilisation. He is the village school¬ 
master, and, every year, like the rest of the 
village people, he makes his holiday a remuner¬ 
ative one by working in the hop-gardens. 

The tallies are a number of bits of wood, 
about nine inches long, all strung together 
and numbered. Each hop-picker or group of 
hop-pickers has a similar piece of wood given 
to them, also numbered. All the reckoning 
is done by cutting notches in these pieces of 
wood ; when the pickers have picked a basket 
(five bushels), the tally-man cuts a notch in 
their piece of wood, at the same time notching 
the piece of wood with the corresponding 
number, which hangs with the rest slung 
across his shoulder. This method of reckon¬ 
ing probably dates before the field-labourers 
had the power of reading and writing, and, 
until recently, the exchequer accounts were 
kept in tallies. 

So, out in this lovely country, during the 
beautiful weather we usually have at the com¬ 
mencement ot September, and with such in¬ 
teresting company, we hope to enjoy a few 
days among the hop-pickers. 

(To be concluded .) 



OFF HOPPING. 
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By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of 
‘‘Nellie’s Memories,” “Little Miss Muffet,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


REST AFTER STRIFE. 

“To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.”— Campbell. 


Those were strange solemn days—when 
I crept morning after morning past the 
chamber of death—when we talked with 
hushed voices, and a Sabbath-like still¬ 
ness, not unmixed with peace, brooded 
over “ The Hermitage.’’ Cousin Mona 
was very good and thoughtful for me ; she 
sent me out with Robin and would not 
hear of my always staying beside her, 
and Lilian came and cheered me up, 
and every evening we had Mr. Scott. 

All the arrangements for the funeral 
were in his hands, and there was a 
good deal of complicated business for 
him and Cousin Mona to do together. 
Papers to sort and destroy; indeed, as 
she often said to me, she would have 
been utterly lost without him. 

“ Roland has a clear head for busi¬ 
ness/’ she said once. “ Nothing seems 
to trouble or perplex him, he has the 
enviable faculty of doing one thing at a 
time. When I showed him that mass 
of papers he did not look the least 
alarmed, but just began looking them 
over and sorting as cool as possible.” 

I used to sit with my book or work 
very quietly ; now and then he would 
give me a friendly look or ask me how I 
was getting on, but we seldom had any 
conversation. 

He and the lawyer, Mr. Compton, were 
with us on the day of the funeral, but I 
was surprised to see the number of poor 
people in the churchyard. Cousin Mona 
told me afterwards that the presence 
and sympathy of all those humble friends 
touched her inexpressibly. Many of 
them brought little knots of spring 
flowers, and laid them timidly on the 
heaped up sods. 

After this we settled down to our quiet 
life together. Cousin Mona did not re¬ 
gain her usual strength, and I was 
grieved to see with what difficulty she 
performed her daily duties ; but when I 
urged her to rest her answer was always 
the same. 

“ I must work as long as I can, I 
shall have plenty of time to rest by-and- 
by. I have done so little and there is 
only one life, Rufa.” And once I heard 
her say to herself: “The night cometh 
when no man can work.” 

But all her brave efforts could not 
deceive me, and one day she told me of 
her own accord that she must leave her 
poor people to me. “ It is no use, Rufa,” 
she said a little sadly, “I cannot walk, 
and I am not rich enough to drive, so you 
and Robin must take up your old work, 
and I will stop at home like a fine 
lady.” 

But in spite of her weakness, and 
though both Martha and I knew that 
she was gradually becoming a confirmed 
invalid, I think that she was happier 
than she had been since her lover’s 


OUR LITTLE COTTAGE. 


death. Her smile became less sad, and 
after a time a quiet cheerfulness, to 
which she had long been a stranger, 
was apparent in her voice and manner. 

At her suggestion my piano was 
brought down to the front parlour, and 
in the evening I sang the sacred music 
that she loved, and I read to her, and 
often in the afternoon Lilian and her 
toddling boy would make their appear¬ 
ance. Cousin Mona grew very fond of 
Lilian, she called her a sweet little 
woman. “ Her nature is so bright and 
wholesome,” she would say, “she is 
such a good little wife and mother, and 
then she loves you so dearly, Rufa.” 

Yes, those spring days were very 
pleasant. I liked working in the garden 
while Cousin Mona watched me from 
the window, or slowly paced to and fro 
in the sunshine. 

One Saturday afternoon I had prom¬ 
ised to carry a parcel of baby linen to a 
poor young woman living at Spedhurst, 
a village two miles and a half away, and 
as I expected to be some time absent, I 
had arranged that Lilian should bring 
her work and sit with Cousin Mona, 
and she had willingly consented to do 
this. Of course, Harry was to come 
too. Cousin Mona was very fond of 
children, and it gave her pleasure to 


watch the sturdy little fellow stumping 
about the room building bridges with 
books, and shaking her arm every five 
minutes to look “ at ” mine “ ’ouse ” or 
“ mine turches.” 

“ I suppose you will come back by the 
sands, Rufa,” remarked Lilian as I lin¬ 
gered for a moment’s gossip. “The 
tide will be quite low,” and as I knew 
how Robin enjoyed a scamper over the 
sands I nodded assent. 

It was a lovely May afternoon, and 
the gardens I passed were fragrant with 
lilac and pink and white may. 

I thought of Louie as I walked, it was 
only three weeks to the wedding. The 
bridesmaids’ dresses were all ready, and 
Joyce had written rapturous descriptions 
of them. She seemed to be regaining 
her spirit, and had struck up a sudden 
friendship with a certain Jessie Medlicott 
who lived in the square. 

“ She is not your sort, Rufa,” she 
wrote, “but she is a nice little thing, 
and so lively and amusing. Louie calls 
her noisy, and says she chatters too 
much for her taste, but it is a blessing 
that we do not all think alike. 

“ I am very fond of Jessie, and her 
mother is nice too, and so is her 
brother Mr. Cuthbert, but you will see 
them all at the wedding; he is to be my 
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groomsman, but Louie cannot decide 
upon yours, she is afraid you must put 
up with Hubert. I thought you would 
prefer him to a stranger, and it was 
better for me to have Mr. Cuthbert 
Medlicott, as I know him.” 

I failed to perceive this reasoning. I 
should have preferred even a stranger to 
Hubert, though he was my cousin, but of 
course Joyce had talked Louie over to 
her opinion, and after all I cared little 
about it. The twelve bridesmaids with 
their attendant groomsmen were Bee’s 
and Ada’s choice. Louie would have 
been content with her sisters and cousins, 
but she gave in good-humouredly to all 
their wishes. 

I was rather glad when I reached the 
cottage and gave up my parcel, for it 
was heavy and the afternoon was warm. 
I rested for a short time and admired the 
fat white twins, and secretly pitied the 
delicate-looking mother, and then I 
called Robin and walked down the stony 
beach between the black lobster pots to 
the smooth expanse of sand below. I 
thought Robin and I had it to ourselves, 
but I soon found out that this was a 
mistake. As we reached the first 
breakwater, a little fox-terrier flew’ out 
on us barking. A whistle recalled him 
and the next moment Mr. Scott’s head 
and shoulders were visible above the 
breakwater. 

I was so surprised that I forgot to 
shake hands with him, and then I saw 
that he was looking extremely nervous, 
for he dropped his stick and had to pick 
it up. 

‘‘Are you going to Spedhurst ? ” I 
asked as he patted Robin. “ I have 
been to that low, white cottage by the 
windmill; there are twins there, such 
dear little fat mites, and Cousin Mona 
has been making clothes for them.” 

“Yes, I know, I saw you go in. I 
suppose you were having a rest, for Tip 
and 1 grew quite tired of waiting for 
you. What a lovely afternoon it is— 
glorious—a tip-top May day,” and then 
he cleared his throat. “ I3o you mind 
my walking back with you ? I have got 
something to say, and one never sees 
you alone.” 

I looked at Mr. Scott a little be¬ 
wildered. Why had he waited for me, 
and why did he look so extremely 
nervous ? he was quite pale, and his 
voice was not steady, and then all at 
once I knew—I knew that the rose Eve 
plucked in Eden, was to be offered to 
me too. Yes, it was the old, old story, 
to which I listened that afternoon, and 
after the first he told it well. 

How he had liked me the first moment 
he saw me, and how my pale, tired face 
haunted him. 

“ I did not mind your standoffishness 
a bit,” he went on, “indeed I thought 
all the better of you for not being free 
with a stranger, and every day I grew to 
love you more. No ”—as I tried to say 
something, “ I am quite aware that you 
never guessed this; you used to be so 
friendly and pleasant, that I often told 
Mrs. Redford in despair, that it was no 
use trying to make you care, but all the 
same, I could not help trying, and when 
you went to Brighton all those months, 
I was just wild to see you again. I have 


been trying to tell you this half a dozen 
times, but something always stopped 
me, but—well, Mrs. Redford told me you 
were going to Windmill Cottage. I 
thought I would follow you and have it 
out. Do you think you can care for me, 
Rufa ? I know 1 am a plain sort of 
fellow, not up to a girl like you, but you 
shall never repent it if you will trust 
yourself to me. Do say you will, 
darling.” 

I had listened to all this with burning 
cheeks, but as he paused I raised my 
eyes and looked at him. I wanted to 
ask him to let me think over it. We 
were standing still by the breakwater, 
and in his agitation he had taken off his 
felt hat, and the sea-wind was ruffling 
his hair. What a true, honest face it 
was. Could any woman fear to trust it ? 
In a moment my purpose changed, and 
as he held out his hand to me I let mine 
drop into it. 

“ I will trust you,” was all I said, but 
I knew then that I loved him, and I 
think, nay, I am sure that he knew it 
too. 

We walked home very soberly, but how 
happy we both felt, though it humbled 
me to know how highly he thought of 
me ; it brought the tears to my eyes, and 
in an agitated whisper I begged him not 
to think too well of me, lest he should 
find himself mistaken, but he shook his 
head with a satisfied smile. 

“You must let me keep my own 
thoughts Rufa, but if it will make you 
happier, I will tell you that I do not 
think you quite perfect; but I would not 
have you different; you are yourself, the 
only girl I ever wanted to marry. Oh, 
how my mother would have loved you, 
that is one shadow on my happiness to¬ 
day that I can never make you ac¬ 
quainted with.” 

We were so long walking back over 
the sands that Lilian and Harry had 
gone home, at least this was her excuse, 
but I believe it was only her fine tact de¬ 
cided that we should prefer finding 
Cousin Mona alone. She w’as in 
Roland’s confidence, and she knew that 
he would call at the cottage to tell her 
the result of the wooing. 

When we went in together Cousin 
Mona only glanced at our faces, and 
then she held out her hands to us. 

“ I congratulate you, Roland,” she 
said cordially, “ you have been a patient 
wooer, but my little Rufa was worth the 
waiting,” then as she kissed me, she 
said gently, “ I have long known 
Roland’s wishes, and he had my full 
sympathy, but I counselled him to go 
softly and slowly, as a certain little girl 
had her whims and fancies, but I should 
never have forgiven you Rufa, if you 
had made Roland unhappy,” and then 
as I left the room, he sat down beside 
the couch and talked to her. 

I was some time alone. I could not 
go downstairs until I had knelt down by 
my bed, and thanked my Heavenly 
Father for this wonderful gift that had 
come to me. I think my happiness 
somehow awed me. I remembered how 
angry I had been at Joyce’s selfishness 
and the proud discontent with which I 
had entered on my Cromford life. How 
little we know into what paths the 


Divine Providence leads us or what 
hidden blessing may meet us on the 
road we so fear to tread. If I had not 
come to Cromford, I should never have 
known Roland ; my dearest friend would 
have been a stranger to me. Oh, how 
happy we were that evening. Roland 
would not let me be shy with him, he 
made me sing all his favourite songs, 
and when Cousin Mona left us alone 
together, he talked to me so gently of 
the life that we should lead together. 

After all Hubert was not my grooms¬ 
man. On the day of Louie’s wedding, 
when I wrote to tell Cousin Sophy of my 
engagement, she answered by return of 
post, giving me loving congratulations 
and inviting him to accompany me. 

It was rather an ordeal to Roland, 
but he went through it with the pluck of 
an Englishman, and somehow I had 
never found out before how nice his 
manners were. Everyone was delighted 
with him, and Joyce told me privately 
that if he had only been taller and a 
trifle thinner, she would have called him 
a very good-looking man, “but he is 
very nice, Rufa,” she continued, “and 
anyone can see how devoted he is to 
you, and after all,” with a sigh, “I 
think you have the best of it; you are 
marrying before me, and from all I hear 
Roland is a good match,” but I shrugged 
my shoulders at this Joyce-like speech. 
I was marrying Roland because he was 
Roland, not because he could give me a 
good home. 

Joyce’s new friends were'not to my 
taste, and I thought Mr. Cuthbert 
Medlicott a very cynical, unprepossess¬ 
ing young man; his sister Jessie was 
pretty, but an exceedingly flippant 
young person, and I was not pleased to 
see that Joyce was so much with them. 
If I could judge by the man’s expression 
Mr. Cuthbert had a sullen temper. 
Joyce refused to believe this, but I 
quieted my conscience by giving her a 
warning word. 

When I spoke to Roland he told me 
not to trouble myself. “ Medlicott is 
not a marrying man,” he observed. “ I 
used to know him but we grew cool; he 
is just flirting with your sister, but he 
will soon tire of his fancy, it is a pity 
she gives him so much encouragement; 
he has a nasty temper and would make 
a wife miserable, but there is no need to 
tell her this for he will never ask her,” 
and I soon found that Roland was 
right. 

Joyce did not marry for a good many 
years. Not until youth had long passed. 
About three years after I became 
Roland’s wife, she caught cold at Ada’s 
wedding, and a terrible illness brought 
he-r to the verge of the grave. She rose 
from her sick bed a wiser and a sadder 
Joyce ; her beauty had faded and she 
had lost all her fresh young bloom, but 
as health returned she grew into a sweet¬ 
faced, gentle woman, and a far truer and 
nobler one. When she had ceased to 
expect it, happiness came to her. 
Colonel Ramsay was a man in the prime 
of life and had been married before, and 
his daughters were grown up. Since 
her illness Joyce had never been able to 
winter in England, and as Colonel Ram¬ 
say would only be a year or two longer 
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in India it was thought that the climate 
might not affect her. As it proved 
Indian life suited her admirably, and she 
made an excellent companion and 
chaperone to her handsome young step¬ 
daughters when they went out to Simla. 

“ One of them, Janie, reminds me of 
the old Joyce,” she wrote once to me. 
“ When I look at her I think how foolish 
and trying I must have been. Janie 
is so pretty and so much admired, but 
she wants ballast. Do you remember 
how badly I behaved to poor Louie, and 
how I fancied myself in love with 
Walter. I was never in love with any¬ 
one but myself, until my dear husband 
found me; but it was the new Joyce that 
he loved. Oh, you were right, my dear 
sister ; that illness I thought so cruel 
brought me face to face with myself, and 
taught me many things.” 

I did not leave Cousin Mona until the 
autumn; we were together all the 
summer, but at the end of September, 
Roland and I were married, and took up 
our life together at the Bank House. 

We had begged her to live with us, 
but nothing would induce her to do this, 
but as Roland still kept the Thatched 
Hut, we made a rule of spending our 
Sundays with her, and I generally saw 
her once in the middle of the week. 

She declared this satisfied her, and 
that looking forward to our visits was 
her chief excitement and pleasure, and 
that she wanted nothing more on earth. 

My children were very dear to her, and 
she lived to see my youngest boy, but 
her strength was even then failing, and 
he was only six weeks old when she died. 

Roland and I were with her, and her 


faithful Martha also, and before the 
end she kissed us all and wished us 
good-bye. Just before she passed away 
I heard her whisper, “When the day 
breaks and the shadows flee away.” 
And then she folded her hands as though 
in prayer, and her eyes closed. 

Dear noble-hearted Cousin Mona, how 
I missed her; but her long weary ordeal 
was over, she had entered on eternal rest. 

By her own wish that beautiful verse 
out of Corinthians was placed on her 
tombstone. The inscription ran thus— 

“ Mona Gordon, aged forty-five. 

“ For our light affliction which is but 
for a moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 

I sorrowed long for my dear cousin, 
for I was very weak in health just then ; 
but Roland was so good and patient, 
and as strength returned I took courage 
and recovered my spirits. 

My little daughter was named Mona, 
but for some years we only called her 
“Pet.” She was very fair and pretty, 
and reminded me of Joyce, but her 
nature was very thoughtful and earnest. 
She was older than her three brothers, 
and was like a little mother then. How 
Roland and I rejoiced over our sweet 
daughter. 

Sometimes when I thought of my 
many blessings I almost trembled. My 
husband had grown rich, and was 
greatly respected in the place, and we 
no longer lived in the dear old Bank 
House, but in a beautiful old house a 
little way out of the town ; but nothing 
would induce us to give up the Thatched 
Hut. 

In the spring and summer we spent 


pleasant picnic days there ; when the 
children ran barefooted on the sands, or 
boiled their gipsy kettle underneath the 
breakwater. In the long sloping garden 
poor old Robinson Crusoe and Tippoo 
slept the sleep of the just, and other pets, 
rabbits and doves and squirrels kept 
them company. 

“ Mower, may me and Pet be buried 
there too, some day, along with Scamp 
and Judy,” asked Charlie one day; and 
Roland, overhearing this, broke into one 
of his merry laughs. 

“No, Charlie boy, we will find a 
better place for you and Pet and mother 
and all of us some long day hence.” 
And then he looked at me across the 
curly head and solemn baby face, and 
held out his hand with a smile. “ Come 
down to the beach, sweetheart, there is 
a glorious sunset, and the tide is going 
out, the boys are still digging Judy’s 
grave.” (Judy was the black rabbit 
that had poisoned itself). “ I want you 
to myself for a little.” 

This was Roland’s usual formula. 
Always when tired or worried or busy 
with pliilanthropical schemes, he must 
get his wife to himself and pour out his 
heart to her. He knew that I sympa¬ 
thised with him, and delighted to be his 
real helpmate, and to feel that I was his 
close friend and adviser, and his trust in 
me was unbounded. 

Yes, thank God, I was a happy 
woman, happier and more blessed as the 
years went on. Never since the day I 
had placed my hand in his had I 
repented the hour when I became 
Roland Scott’s wife. 

[the end.] 
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CHAPTER XI. 

IN OPEN COURT. 

Gerald Robinson was sincere enough 
in his indifference to wealth, so long as 
his views were bounded by a bachelor 
existence among his books in a quiet 
country village, varied perhaps by oc¬ 
casional travel about the world, with 
means sufficient for his studious pur¬ 
suits. 

At all events he did not love gold so 
ardently as to sell his liberty to a mere 
stranger, for all the riches she could 
bring him. 

But now that samewealth was offered to 
him, even with a condition attached, a 
new element had come into his life. He 


loved, and the wealth of Cathay would 
not be too much to lay at the feet of the 
woman he adored. True, for some un¬ 
known reason, she had been spirited 
away, and had yet to be sought out and 
won. And though he had not the pre¬ 
sumption to suppose that success was 
certain, with or without his accession of 
riches, he knew that if she loved him, 
she would not reject him on that ac¬ 
count. 

The day following his receipt of 
Messrs. Seel and Fox’s communication 
saw his departure from Milan, en route 
for England, and in less than a week he 
made his appearance in Queen Square, 
to be congratulated by Miss Whitmore’s 
solicitors, and introduced to an elderly 


gentleman, named Durham, appointed 
joint executor with Mr. Seel. 

The will read to him, and afterwards 
put in for probate, was much too com¬ 
plex and lengthy for reproduction here. 

A synopsis is essential. 

The testatrix began by saying that 
she was of sane mind, though slightly 
warped and infirm of body; a spinal 
injury received during a struggle with a 
murderous ruffian on the mountain side, 
having gradually deflected her frame, 
impaired her health, and threatened her 
very existence. That existence would 
surely have terminated on the spot, but 
for the timely intervention of Mr. Gerald 
Robinson, of The Firs, Chasetown, Mid- 
landshire. Therefore, and for other 
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reasons to be assigned in order, did 
she revoke all former wills, and grate¬ 
fully will and bequeath to her most 
honourable preserver, her house in 
Gloucester Place, together with all other 
houses, lands, moneys and properties 
whatsoever, her house at Greystone 
Nook, and her shares in the lead mine, 
and the slate quarry situated near unto. 
Furthermore it had come to her know¬ 
ledge that the said Gerald Robinson 
was the lineal descendant of that Roger 
Robinson, yeoman, of Greystone Nook, 
from whom the manor, with all its 
mineral and other rights, was alienated 
by King James I. in favour of Jonas 
Verdon and her ancestor William Whit¬ 
more, and she was proud of the oppor¬ 
tunity to restore to a worthy scion of 
that despoiled Roger Robinson so much 
of his ancestral possessions as were in 
her power to give or to bequeath, and 
which she did then and there bequeath 
to the said Gerald Robinson and his 
heirs for ever, on the sole condition that 
he should affix the name of Whitmore to 
that of Robinson, assume the Whitmore 
arms, and so wed the two, no other union 
being possible. Furthermore the tes¬ 
tator charged the estate with a legacy 
of five hundred pounds to Abram and 
Mary Watson, and desired that they 
might be permitted to remain in charge 
of Greystone Nook for the term of their 
natural lives. To Johnny Grayson and 
his daughter Dinah a hundred pounds 
each were left, and also to Geordie 
Gibson, lead-miner, for service rendered. 

There were a few r other legacies to 
charities, friends and servants, but 
nothing to her nephew Edmund For¬ 
syth, excepting a warning he did not 
appear disposed to accept. It came at 
the end of the will and was couched in 
something like the following words— 
“ To my sister’s son, Edmund Forsyth, 
who has had from me in my lifetime all 
he will ever have from me, and more 
than he deserves, I bequeath an ad¬ 
monition to quit his evil ways and com¬ 
panions, lest they lead him altogether to 
ruin. And I moreover caution him, at 
his own peril, not to dispute this my last 
will and testament, which I hereby sign 
in the presence of competent witnesses 
to my state and condition, bodily and 
mental.” 

The attesting witnesses were a local 
clergyman, her physician, and her 
surgeon. 

Enclosed with the will, and also 
deposited with Miss Whitmore’s solici¬ 
tors, was a sealed packet “only to be 
opened in case Edmund Forsyth should 
dispute the will, and then only in open 
court.” 

To Gerald Robinson, who had re¬ 
garded his eight or nine hundred a year 
as a pleasant and sufficient income, the 
sudden access of more than as many 
thousands, appeared more like an en¬ 
chanted dream than a reality. 

But when, after preliminary formalities 
and the establishment of his identity, 
Mr. Seel and Mr. Durham introduced 
him to Miss Whitmore’s bankers in due 
form as the deceased lady’s heir, and 
his signature passed into the books of 
the bank ; and he thence drove with these 
gentlemen to inspect and take formal 


possession of the house in Gloucester 
Place—all shrouding covers being pre¬ 
viously removed from the draperies and 
furniture—and he had been received by 
the aged housekeeper and butler with 
the deference due to a new master, he 
began to realise the tangible fact of his 
inheritance. 

Yet, as he sat down to luncheon with 
the executors and his briefless friend 
Crawford, with the solemn butler in at¬ 
tendance, he felt more like a strange 
visitor than the host. Fie was not over¬ 
awed by the size of the house, or the 
magnificent appointments, the collec¬ 
tions of art and bijouterie bespeaking 
the refinement and wealth of successive 
generations. Such things were not new 
to him, but they were new to the 
builder’s son as personal possessions. 

As they sat at luncheon, Gerald turned 
to Mr. Seel and said, “ I am curious to 
learn how Miss Whitmore established 
the fact that I am the lineal descendant 
of the dispossessed Roger Robinson. I 
remember she appeared struck with my 
name—common enough in all con¬ 
science—and by dint of questioning, 
which I thought strange at the time, 
elicited the fact that until my elder 
brother died there was always a Roger 
in the family.” 

“Yes,” responded Mr. Seel, setting 
down his wine-glass, “ and you also ad¬ 
mitted a remote family connection with 
the Dale, and your father’s dealings 
with the quarry owners for slates he 
might have procured elsewhere. When 
your back was turned the clerk of the 
works was sent for, and old ledgers over¬ 
hauled. The man, who remembered Mr. 
Robinson well, said, ‘ What a fine busi¬ 
ness man he was, but he had a cranky 
belief that the quarry and land about by 
good rights ought to belong to him and 
his.’ Then we were set to work hunting 
up registers for your pedigree. That is 
how it came about, you see.” 

“ I wonder my father never told me. 
Perhaps, as I had no particular leaning 
towards trade, he was afraid of un¬ 
settling me still further.” 

“Very likely,” put in Mr. Durham, 
“ many a good son has been ruined by 
old-world stories of property in usurping 
hands.” 

“ I say, Crawford,” urged Gerald, 
when the executors had taken leave for 
the day, and they adjourned to the 
library for a smoke, “ I say, you must 
take up your quarters with me for a few 
w’eeks, and help me to make myself at 
home here. You need not abandon your 
chambers in office hours. But I feel as 
if I were a modern Robinson Crusoe, 
cast ashore on a desolate island.” 

“Not particularly desolate,” observed 
Crawford with a glance around and a 
light laugh, which the other echoed 
more gravely, as they sat and smoked 
undisturbed. 

“ Well, no; but I shall not easily 
become accustomed to my new name. 
And I feel as if I had ousted someone 
who had more right here than myself, 
whatever maybe his shortcomings. Yes, 

I confess to a lurking compassion for 
the heir-at-law, whom I have so un¬ 
wittingly displaced—though, truth to 
tell, he is a thorough rascal.” 


“So Mr. Seel informed me, and also 
that but for a forbidding clause in the 
will, you would quixotically have shared 
Miss Whitmore’s bequest with the 
offending nephew, a gambler, and re¬ 
port says—worse.” 

“Yes, worse,” murmured Gerald in 
an undertone, adding, “yet he per¬ 
suaded Ethel Dalrymple to trust herself 
and her fortune to his mercy.” 

“ Ah, and I hear she is urging him to 
contest the will, offering to supply the 
needful.” 

“ In that case, Crawford, you may 
indeed have your first brief from me, 
and your chance of distinguishing your¬ 
self at the same time.” 

* * * * 

It was quite true. The rage and 
bitterness of Captain Forsyth against 
the usurper of what he w r as pleased to 
call his birthright, paled in intensity 
before the jealous vindictiveness of his 
wife, who, scarcely yet fully aware how 
unprincipled an adventurer she had 
married, was exasperated to find her 
husband’s inheritance in the hands she 
had rejected. 

“ I would spend every shilling of my 
own fortune to win it back for you,” she 
said with decisive energy. And without 
fear or compunction Forsyth accepted 
the sacrifice, as little suspecting the 
mainspring of his beautiful wife’s* reck¬ 
less generosity, as she his deeper cause 
of antagonism towards his aunt’s “pre¬ 
server. ’ ’ 

“ But for that fellow,” he argued 
mentally, with a savage set of feature, 
“the estate would have been in my own 
possession years ago, and no one been 
the wiser how it came.” He had no 
remorse for his attempted crime. He 
was only exasperated at his failure. 

Consequently, anxious as was Gerald 
to quit the country again in quest of 
Bertha Cardigan, he was detained per¬ 
force whilst a lawsuit was in progress, 
and until the case of Forsyth v. Robin¬ 
son came on for hearing in the Probate 
Court. 

The plea of the plaintiff was twofold, 
•viz ,, the insanity of the testatrix, and 
undue influence. And a former will was 
laid before the Court, wherein Adela 
Whitmore constituted her dear sister’s 
son, Edmund Forsyth, residuary legatee. 

The fact that the testatrix had of late 
conceived an unnatural antipathy to that 
nephew, and shutting up her town-house 
for long periods, had immured herself in 
a bleak and solitary cottage in a wild 
and desolate spot, apart from the society 
she had adorned, consorting only with 
servants and rough miners, together with 
a restless habit of wandering alone over 
the pathless mountains, where she was 
exposed to countless dangers, were relied 
upon as proofs of a wandering mind. 

But nothing was relied upon so much 
as the testatrix’s attempt to prove her own 
sanity by the selection of witnesses to her 
singular will, the plaintiff contending that 
this was the act of one half-conscious of 
her own mental infirmity, it being a well- 
established fact that a madman believed 
all men insane but himself. 

To establish the plea of undue influ¬ 
ence, much was made of the singular 
fancy Miss Whitmore had taken to a 
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mere stranger, whose visits and corre¬ 
spondence were proved in part by quo¬ 
tations from a book written by the 
defendant, and by the testimony of 
Dinah Grayson and Geordie Gibson. 

The girl Dinah spoke reluctantly, and 
with evident trepidation. She had seen 
letters written and received, had waited 
on Mr. Robinson at Miss Whitmore’s 
table. Geordie had carried letters to 
the post at Keswick. 

But under Frank Crawford’s skilful 
manipulation the witnesses declared that 
there was only one visit, and that letters 
were few. They also bore testimony to 
the exhausted condition in which Miss 
Whitmore was brought home by Mr. 
Robinson and Geordie himself. Indeed 
the latter spoke more plainly of the help¬ 
less state in which he found the testa¬ 
trix seated on a stone supported by 
Mr. Robinson, and stated that she 
would have been unable to keep her 
seat on his “ powny ” when lifted there, 
if the strange gentleman had not held 
her up. The man remembered that his 
mistress had called the defendant her 
“preserver,” and said she had had a 
narrow escape—from what she did not 
say. The young woman moreover ad¬ 
mitted that the strange gentleman had 
remained at the Nook solely to allay the 
fears of her mistress of an attack upon 
the house in the night, Abram Watson, 
the housekeeper’s husband, not having 
got home from Keswick. 

To refute the plea of insanity the 
young barrister brought forward the two 
doctors and the clergyman whose sig¬ 
natures had been called in question. 
Both the former described an injury to 
the spinal column of the testatrix, which 
from a severe strain developed ultimately 
into lateral curvature of a serious type 
affecting the internal organs, but leav¬ 
ing the mind perfectly clear and free. 
There could be no doubt the injury was 
caused, as the testatrix said, “by a 
struggle with a man who attempted to 
force her backwards over the edge of 
the precipice.” 

“ Such an assailant must have had a 
motive. Had Miss Whitmore been 
robbed ? ” 

“ I believe not.” 

“ Was the man known to her ? ” 

“ I think he was.” 

There was a breathless hush in the 
court. Captain Forsyth drew back 
involuntarily. 

“ Did she mention the man’s name ? ” 

“No, she did not. We thought there 
was some mystery in the case. A 
nervous shock attended the wrench.” 

“ Who do you mean by ‘ we ’ ? ” 

“ Myself and colleague.” 

Captain Forsyth breathed freer when 
both medical men declared her assail¬ 
ant’s name unknown. Even if Gerald 
Robinson were put into the witness-box, 
the great issues at stake would throw 
discredit on an accusation. 

There had been some hesitation about 
calling the clergyman. Still he was 
another and independent witness to the 
sanity of the testatrix, whose mental 
powers he maintained were unimpaired 
to the last. “In fact,” added he 
gratuitously, “ within three days of her 
death, I witnessed her signature to a 


paper, the contents of which were un¬ 
known to me, but which at her request, I 
sealed up under cover, both with her 
family seal, and my own, and at her 
own dictation endorsed ‘ Only to be 
opened in case my will is disputed, and 
then in open court.’ And Miss Whit¬ 
more initialed the endorsement.” 

There was a stir in the court. “ Where 
is that packet ? Why has it not been 
produced ? ” from the judge. 

“It is here, my lord. I was about 
to produce it. Is this the packet?” 
and Crawford handed it to the clergy¬ 
man. 

“Yes. And this is my seal.” The 
reverend gentleman took a ring from his 
finger, which was handed to the judge, 
and from him to the plaintiff’s counsel. 

“ I may add, your lordship, that I am 
in the commission of the peace, and 
that paper was signed upon oath,” said 
the owner of the signet ring. 

“There are two seals, my lord, we 
should like to see the second seal,” put 
in the plaintiff’s counsel. 

Gerald detached from his watch- 
chain, a gold-mounted topaz armorial 
seal, which Forsyth knew had been his 
grandfather’s. 

It was handed round, compared with 
its waxen impress, and the packet was 
then opened by the judge. On unfold¬ 
ing the closely written sheet, a narrow 
slip of tinted paper fluttered out, which 
his lordship secured, scanned, then cast 
a hasty glance towards Forsyth, whose 
face had suddenly become cadaverous. 

After a brief scrutiny the attested 
document was passed to Gerald’s 
representative to be read aloud. 

It was written in a clear, resolute 
hand, and Forsyth trembled as the 
young barrister gave full significance to 
every important word. His sonorous 
voice reached every corner of the 
court. 

“I, Adela Whitmore, knowing my 
end to be close at hand, and to prevent 
any possible miscarriage of justice, and 
to preserve the estates I inherited from 
honourable ancestors from spoliation by 
a rapacious schemer, who will scruple 
at nothing to gain his own ends, declare 
and testify upon oath, that I have disin¬ 
herited my nephew, Edmund Forsyth, 
solely on account of his unworthiness. 
It was I paid the ingrate’s college fees 
and expenses, bought his commission in 
the army, allowed him a suitable income, 
twice paid off his debts, until, discover¬ 
ing how they were incurred, I refused to 
supply further means for gambling and 
other vices. On that I was first cajoled, 
then threatened. I retreated to Grey- 
stone Nook, my birthplace. He tracked 
me out, followed me one day from Grange, 
joined me on the Borrowdale road near 
the great Boulder-stone, endeavoured to 
extract money from my sympathy by 
penitence, then to extract it from my 
fears, threatening to consign me to a 
lunatic asylum. I -walked on annoyed 
but firm. We had barely turned the 
angle of the mountain where the path is 
but a narrow ledge over a steep crag, 
than he clutched me in a vice-like grip, 
declaring that ‘ if I would not give him 
a share, he would have all,’ and strove 
to force me backwards over the ledge. 


I was on my guard, was lithe and 
strong, but no match for his ferocity. I 
was bent forcibly back, felt myself going, 
when I was caught by a strong arm, and 
my murderous nephew was felled to the 
ground. I was faint, trembling, un¬ 
nerved, but I remembered he was my 
dear sister’s son. I had a fifty pound 
note in my purse. I threw it to him, 
only to be thanked with a curse. He 
had given me a serious wrench, and but 
for Mr. Robinson, my honoured pre¬ 
server, I should never have reached 
home. Had 1 been found dead at the 
foot of the crag, Edmund Forsyth 
would have inherited under a will he 
knew to exist. During the following 
three years I heard that he was ‘ pluck¬ 
ing a young pigeon ’ named Dalrymple, 
to whose sister he was paying desperate 
court. My early will still remained un¬ 
cancelled. Then, conviction of my 
nephew’s base ingratitude was forced 
upon me from another quarter. My 
bankers forwarded to me the enclosed 
cheque for ^ 800 , presumably drawn by 
me in favour of Edmund Forsyth, and 
across which they had stamped the word 
* Forged.’ I forbore to prosecute. I 
simply made another will.” 

Here there was a sharp cry in the 
court. A lady had fainted. Mrs. 
Forsyth was carried out into the open 
air by her brother, the “pigeon,” and 
did not return. Captain Forsyth had 
already disappeared under cover of the 
intense excitement caused by this post¬ 
humous revelation. Possibly he had 
seen the judge lean forward and whisper 
to the usher, and thought it wise to 
decamp in time. 

Silence being restored, the reading 
was resumed. 

“ I had already made myself, through 
my agents, acquainted with Mr. Gerald 
Robinson’s pedigree, his personal and 
family history. I then put temptation 
in his way by the offer of my hand to¬ 
gether with wealth, and promised 
restoration of his own ancestral rights. 
My offer was politely but firmly de¬ 
clined, on principle. I owed my life, 
(such as it has become) to this man, 
whose honour, tested in many ways, I 
had found incorruptible. On that, I 
constituted Gerald Robinson my heir, 
and warned my disinherited nephew not 
to dispute it. Had he sensibly remained 
quiescent, his shame had not thus been 
made public. 

“ Signed.— Adela Whitmore. 
“Witness Richard Templeton, 

“Vicar, J.P.” 

There was not much call for forensic 
eloquence after this, though Frank 
Crawford had a fine theme for his 
maiden speech. 

“ Probate granted, with costs,” 
naturally made him jubilant. He 
hastened to be the first to congratulate 
his client, but was intercepted by Mr. 
Seel and his co-executor ; also by other 
solicitors and brother barristers, who 
shook hands, and congratulated him on 
his conduct of the case, until he blushed 
like a peony under his white wig. 

His retaining fee was as nothing to 
the success it foretold. 

(To be concluded .) 
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THE GIRLS OWN RARER . 


ONE DEW-DROP ON THE GRAVE. 

By ANNE BEALE. 


Behold a solitary dew-drop gleams 
Above the grave down yonder in the sun, 

And trembling, star-like, on its grass-blade seems 
In all this churchyard’s space the only one. 


The thirsty earth is yawning to drink up 
The liquid treasure; and the Lord of Day 
Holds forth, with greedy lust, his golden cup 
To draw the nectar of the morn away. 

But still it lingers on the lowly grave, 

Like some bright tear by pitying angel shed, 
As if a holy sympathy to crave 

From eveiy feeling bosom for the dead. 


Thus some poor mourner lingers oft alone 

Beside the tomb that holds the loved of years; 
Breathes to the heartless winds her useless moan; 
Sheds on the thankless sod her wasted tears. 

Nor earth nor heaven her footsteps can allure 
From that one sacred spot of hallowed ground ; 

She nurses grief until she finds its cure, 

Yet mourns the past, even though the cure be found. 


THE GIRL’S OUTLOOK; OR, WHAT IS THERE TO TALK ABOUT? 

By JAMES and NANETTE MASON. 



a rain! ” said Jessie, giving a shake to her 
umbrella, as she entered the summer-house, 
and found Kate sitting knitting in the win¬ 
dow-seat. 

“And what a wind too,” said Nellie— 
shaking her umbrella in turn, and then with 
an effort closing the door. “ Why, Kate, 
here is autumn upon us at last.” 

“ Well, you brave girls,” said Kate jumping 
up, “let me take your cloaks. . . . Now let 
us be comfortable. It will clear up perhaps 
before you go. Morning rain and women’s 
tears, you know, are soon over.” 

* * * * 

No sooner was the three friends seated 
together, looking out on the soaked earth and 
the sulky sky, than Nellie began telling about 
an old man she and Jessie had met on their 
way through the village, and who, she said, 
“ grumbled to us like anything.” 

“ And what was he grumbling about ? ” 
asked Kate. 

“ It was because pressure had been brought 
to bear on him by his landlord, who is an 
ardent sanitary reformer, to induce him to give 
up taking water for drinking purposes from 
the stream, and to go for it to the well, which 
has recently been provided in the centre of 
the village.” 

“ What hardship is there in that ? ” ex¬ 
claimed Kate. “ Fancy the danger to health 
in drinking water in which there must be so 
many impurities.” 


“ But the old man did not 
look at it in that way at all,” 
said Nellie. “ ITe told us that 
he had drank the stream water 
all his days, and he was now 
seventy-seven years of age, and 
as healthy as any man in Kettle- 
ford. Unwholesome water! 
don’t tell him such nonsense! 
lie said.” 

“ The village,” remarked 
Kate, “needs a great deal of 
education in sanitaiy science. 
Few of the villagers are different from your 
old man ; they have no idea that pure water 
is of much importance.” 

“I know that,” said Nellie. “There was 
a meeting of the parishioners in the vestry- 
room two or three weeks ago, to discuss the 
introduction of a public water-supply from the 
hills, but the opposition was so strong, howl¬ 
ing away like so many Irish wolves, that 
nothing came of it.” 

“ Yes,” said Jessie, “ my brother was there, 
and he told me that the chief arguments used 
were, that what was good enough for our 
fathers ought to be good enough for us, and 
that if sanitaiy reformers wanted to put their 
ridiculous fads into practice, they should put 
their hands in their own pockets, and not in 
the pockets of the rest of the ratepayers.” 

“The chief difficulties in the way of im¬ 
provements in healthy conditions of living,” 
observed Kate, “ are ignorance, selfishness, 
and indolence. Conquer these, and the work 
of sanitarians would be easy.” 

“ It would be a great blessing to the natives 
of Kettleford,” said Jessie, “ not to speak of all 
the other communities in the land, if sound 
information were spread abroad in regard to 
health matters. They should be taught far 
more how to keep well, than how to try a 
little amateur doctoring with the domestic 
medicine-chest, when they are ill.” 

“I think we are all three agreed upon that 
subject,” observed Kate. 

“Yes,” said Nellie, “except that I think 
sometimes Jessie is over-confident about the 
results obtained by sanitary inquiries. She 
was arguing with me the other clay in favour 
of artificially producing an old form of measles 
among children with a view to making them 
unsusceptible for the rest of their lives ! Had 
she thought the same thing might be done 
with cholera, diphtheria, and typhoid fever ! ” 


“ A fine prospect for the child of the future,” 
said Kate. “ But one can hardly speak too 
enthusiastically about what has been done 
through the efforts of health-reformers They 
have shown us how purely preventible diseases, 
which cost every year a large number of useful 
lives, and probably twenty times as many 
attacks of illness, may, if we except provi¬ 
dential visitations, be prevented by the proper 
exercise of care, caution, and foresight.” 

“ I suppose,” said Nellie, “ that through the 
cultivation of this health-science, which teaches 
people to take the ounce of prevention instead 
of the pound of cure, the death-rate is much 
lower than it used to be.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” remarked Jessie. “ Within 
the last two hundred years, even a partial 
obedience to the laws of health has made a 
great change. For example, in 1685, which 
was not a sickly year, one in twenty of the in¬ 
habitants of London died, whilst at present 
only one in forty dies annually; so that there 
is a reduction of the mortality to one-half.” 

“The world has faults,” observed Nellie, 
“ but it is clearly improving.” 

* * * * 

The conversation turned now to music, and 
Kate mentioned that she had heard that the 
great composer Gounod was once asked for his 
advice on the part which the study of the 
piano should play in the education of young 
girls. 

“And what did Gounod say?” asked 
Nellie. 

“ He said,” replied Kate, “ that those who 
were not to make music a profession should 
give it the least time possible.” 

“ That looks,” said Nellie, “as if Gounod 
had a grudge against amateurs.” 

“ I do not know that,” said Kate. “ Per¬ 
haps he only meant that satisfactory enough 
results for the fireside might be obtained 
without a great expenditure of labour. Pieces 
requiring considerable execution should be left 
to those who make music their life-work.” 

“It is rather a dark saying,” remarked 
Jessie. “ Maybe, Gounod uttered it when in 
an irritable mood at healing his own composi¬ 
tions murdered by the incompetent.” 

“ The incompetent! Why, what a host 
there are of them,” exclaimed Kate. “A 
great deal of time spent by girls in learning 
music is pure waste. Girls are set to study it 
who have no natural talent, and who would 
never become players even if they practiced for 
half a century.” 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER . 


“It is not the fault of the girls,” observed 
Nellie. 

“No,” said Kate, “their foolish parents 
are answerable for it. Young people should 
be made to cultivate only that for which they 
have a natural gift.” 

“ And what I say,” remarked Jessie, “ is 
that as it is the handiest of instruments, all 
girls should learn a little of the piano. How 
in all the world can you find out for what they 
have a natural gift unless you experiment ? ” 

“ There is something in that,” remarked 
Kate. 

* * * * 

“ Have you seen anything of the art of 
colour-music ? ” asked Nellie. 

“ No ; what is it ? ” said Kate. 

“ It is an art ? ” answered Nellie, “ which 
appeals to the emotions through colour alone 
in the same way as music makes its appeal 
through sound. The first exhibition of it was 
quite recently in London.” 

“ And with what sort of an instrument is the 
performance given ? ” asked Kate. 

“ There is a colour-organ,” replied Nellie, 
“and the various colours are thrown on a 
large screen by mechanism, which is controlled 
by a keyboard like that of a piano, each key 
having a distinct colour of its own just as each 
key of the piano has a distinct sound.” 

“ It seems,” remarked Jessie, “ as if the 
colour-organ might be described as an instru¬ 
ment which plays in notes and chords of colour 
instead of sound.” 

“ Exactly,” said Kate. “The art has, for 
its end, the introduction of motion into colour, 
together with the great influences of time, 
rhythm, and combination. Colour in this way 
is to be freed from the trammels of form, and 
dealt with for the sake of its own loveliness.” 

“ I fancy,” said Jessie, “ that colour-music 
must be like a glorified firework-exhibition.” 

“ Might the players not,” remarked Kate, 
“ add sound to the exhibition of colour, and 
have a symphony in colour and a symphony in 
sound at the same time—colour and sound 
playing a duet.” 

“That is what was done in London,” said 
Nellie. 

“ What did the audience think about it, I 
wonder,” said Jessie. 

“Well,” replied Nellie, “I heard that the 
tints with which the screen was filled were 
often thought very beautiful, if rather sug¬ 
gestive at times of ‘ crushed strawberry,’ and 
colours of that style, but they seemed unsatis¬ 
fying, and did not convey the same impression 
to the mind as the music by which they were 
accompanied.” 

“ No doubt that was to be expected,” ob¬ 
served Jessie. “ Our eyes are not yet suffici¬ 
ently practised to make us competent judges 
of colour, as expressive of emotion. To be 
impressed by any art requires education.” 

“ One great feature about colour music,” said 
Kate, “is, that it won’t disturb the neighbours 
even if played with the windows open.” 

“ What it wants,” said Nellie, “is a great 
colour composer—a red white and blue 
Wagner, or Beethoven. Pie would bring out 
our yet undeveloped sense of appreciating 
meaning in colour.” 

“ My impression,” remarked Jessie, “is that 
colour music is an abbreviation of intellect. It 
will never come to anything.” 

“ How do you know ? ” said Nellie. 

* * *55= 

“I see,” said Kate, “that in London they 
have been making an addition to the music of 
the bells. The new chimes in the tower of the 
Royal Exchange were inaugurated a short time 
ago.” 

“ Bell music is a trifle mechanical,” re¬ 
marked Jessie. 

“ But a charming airy article when heard at 
the right distance, and not at close quarters,” 
said Kate. “ I question whether the chimes 


will ever be rightly heard in the bustle round 
the Mansion House.” 

“ You said new’ chimes, Kate,” observed 
Nellie. “ Were there old ones ? ” 

“ Yes, but the new are a great improvement 
on the old. The old machine raised and 
released the hammers by pins on a revolving 
barrel, but by the new one the tw r o operations 
of raising and releasing are kept separate and 
distinct.” 

“And what good does that do?” asked 
Nellie. 

“A great deal of good. It allows the 
hammers to be proportionate to each bell, so 
that while the full tone of the bells is brought 
out, the evenness of the music is not dis¬ 
turbed.” 

“ Plow many tunes do the chimes play ? ” 
Jessie inquired. 

“ Each of the barrels, I have read, contains 
seven tunes. The barrels are interchangeable, 
so that the number of tunes that can be 
played is only limited by the scale of the 
bells.” 

“When they go from one tune to another,” 
said Jessie, “I wonder how the change is 
made.” 

“ I understand,” observed Kate, “ that it 
is done by shifting the barrel slightly, on the 
principle of the musical box. The musical 
box in fact is like a set of chimes on a minute 
scale, playing on vibrating tongues instead of 
bells.” 

“I once read,” said Nellie, “ in a history of 
London about a previous set of chimes at the 
Royal Exchange which were destroyed by a 
fire in 1838. They w’ere chimes that played 
a new tune for every day in the week. When 
the fire reached the tower, the flames set the 
machinery going, and one of the last tunes 
heard, was appropriately enough, * There’s nae 
luck aboot the hoose.’ ” 

* * * * 

“ I shall tell you, Nellie,” said Kate, “ about 
a more extraordinary novelty than the colour 
music you spoke about just now. Do you 
know that it has been discovered how to take 
photographs in natural colours ? ” 

“ No,” said Nellie. “ I hope it is true, for 
it is what photographers have been sighing 
after for many a day.” 

“ Who is the inventor ? ” asked Jessie. 

“Dr. Joly of Dublin, if I am informed 
rightly,” answ r ered Kate. “ Specimens were 
exhibited by him at a soiree of the Royal 
Society during the London season, and 
attracted a great deal of attention.” 

“ Were all sorts of colours really photo¬ 
graphed ? ” asked Jessie. 

“ Yes. There was a portrait of a gentleman, 
for example, seated on a garden seat, showing 
the flesh tints of the hands and face reproduced 
with great naturalness. He had a straw hat 
on his knee, and the buff lining inside it, as 
well as a faint green reflex on the rim where it 
had caught the light reflected from the foliage 
amongst which he was sitting, were all repro¬ 
duced with startling fidelity.” 

“ That sounds very fine,” said Jessie. 

“ Then,” continued Kate, “ there was a 
picture of a painted china vase showing 
pansies of various colours. Another picture 
represented a red brick house covered with 
greenish slates and with a pale blue sky 
overhead. Photographs of delicately-coloured 
Indian china and blue china were also shown, 
and there was a reproduction of a water¬ 
colour drawing. The colours in them all were 
as faithful as could be wished.” 

“ Have you seen any specimens ? ” asked 
Jessie. 

“ No, but I have read an account of 
them.” 

“That is another thing,” observed Jessie. 

“ Sometimes an invention that looks all right 
in print proves to be a failure in practice. My 
hope, however, is that what you tell about 


is a real success, for I have been saving up 
money to buy a camera, and expect to enter 
the great army of amateur photographers next 
spring.” 

“ How is the colour photography man¬ 
aged ? ” Nellie inquired. 

“ An authority on the subject,” replied 
Kate, “ has told me that the naturally-coloured 
image is as readily produced as one in black 
and white, but how it is done I can’t explain. 
The mysteries of photography are beyond 
me. What I am interested in is the result.” 

* * * * 

“You, Nellie, have spoken about one 
novelty,” said Jessie, “ and you, Kate, about 
another, and to be equal with you I am going 
to speak of a third. I have been reading 
about the first journey made in this country 
in a carriage driven by a little petroleum 
engine.” 

“ That was an invention sure to attract the 
notice of the matter-of-fact Jessie Reid,” 
observed Kate. 

“Yes,” said Jessie, “I have been much 
interested in it. It seems to suggest easy 
locomotion and pleasant excursions with no 
bills to pay for hay and oats.” 

“ What sort ot a carriage was this you read 
about ? ” asked Kate. 

“It was a four-wheeled dog-cart, very neat 
and compact, with accommodation for four 
persons and two portmanteaux.” 

“How fast could it travel?” inquired 
Nellie. 

“ Fifteen to twenty miles an hour, though 
the average is fixed rather at from eight to 
twelve. On its first journey it went from 
Hampshire to Datchet, a short distance of 
fifty-six miles, and did it in five hours and a 
half.” 

“ Are there any weak points connected with 
your attractive dog-cart ? ” asked Kate. 

“ I have not heard of any. There is said to 
be no smoke, heat, or smell, while the carriage 
runs quite smoothly and without any oscilla¬ 
tion. It can be easily steered and brought to 
a standstill within a distance of about a 
yard.” 

“But perhaps,” said Kate, “if one saved 
in horses’ keep by using it, one would find the 
oil a considerable expense.” 

“No,” Jessie replied. “That is but a 
trifle. The petroleum consumed is only about 
a halfpenny an hour.” 

“Then, Jessie,” said Kate, “it being all 
that it should be, I vote that you abandon your 
purchase of the camera for the present, and 
that we all save up, buy a petroleum carriage, 
and start a series of excursions to all parts of 
picturesque England.” 

* * * * 

“That suggestion is worth considering,” 
answered Jessie. “ But in the meantime 
we must be going. The rain is nearly over.” 

“Yes,” said Kate, “it won’t last long 
now for the sun is coming out. See, it has 
lit up the hillside beyond Farmer Tucker’s 
orchard.” 

“ The witches now are making butter,” 
remarked Nellie. “ That I have read is what 
they say in Poland if it rain whilst the sun is 
shining.” 

“I like the German proverb better,” said 
Kate. “ ‘ If it rain whilst the sun is shining, 
the Evil One is beating his grandmother—he 
is laughing and she is crying.’ ” 

“ Well, rain or shine, beating or butter¬ 
making, we must be off,” said Jessie, “ for 
Nellie and I have half a dozen places to go to 
before church-time.” 

And so the two said good-bye to Kate, and 
before they got half-way to the foot of the hill, 
Kate, who watched them from the window, 
saw that the rain was quite over and that their 
light footsteps were on a road lit up by the 
sun. 

[the end.] 
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A WILFUL WARD. 

By RUTH LAMB, Author of “ Work, Wait, Win,” “ Sackcloth and Ashes,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

The four years, which followed Kath¬ 
leen’s first quarrel with her husband, 
were far from happy ones. When a 
mask has fallen off, the wearer seldom 
cares to replace it. In like manner, 
when a certain character has been 
assumed to gain a selfish end, if the 
counterfeit is discovered, the pretender 
ceases to act an unnatural part. 

John Torrance became in time less 
anxious to hide from Kathleen that he 
differed widely, both from her ideal and 
what he had determined to become after 
marriage. He was more than ever from 
home, and she knew less and less of the 
places and persons amongst which and 
whom he spent his time apart from her. 

Some young wives might have jdelded 
and gone to places which in girlish days 
they had been taught to shun. 

“ Come with me, Kitty,” John would 
say. “ I want some one to keep me out 
of mischief.” 

She knew this, but was well aware 
that she would be helpless. Such in¬ 
fluence as she possessed in their early 
married days had long vanished. She 
strove to make home attractive, she 
studied her husband’s wishes and 
obeyed him in all that was right. She 
possessed her soul in patience amidst 
many provocations. She knew nothing 
of money matters, but hitherto Mr. 
Torrance had kept her purse well sup¬ 
plied, and often complimented her on 
her modest expenditure saying, “You 
are really economical, Kitty, but you are 
always well dressed.” 

She would smile with pleasure, re¬ 
warded by the words for the trouble she 
had given to externals. She often said 
to herself, “John shall not find me in¬ 
different in little things.” 

Aylmer Matheson was only too well 
informed as to Mr. Torrance’s position, 
and often asked himself, “ How many 
years will pass before he is as much em¬ 
barrassed as he was when poor Kath¬ 
leen’s splendid, but mistaken generosity, 
saved him from ruin and made him 
rich.” 

Aylmer had again tried to induce Mr. 
Torrance to make a will, but in vain, 
and he desisted from any further effort 
at Kathleen’s request. 

She had been resolute in one respect. 
The income of the little property, which 
could not be alienated, had been invested 
year by year, to accumulate in trust for 
her child. 


“ Nothing shall induce me to touch a 
penny of this,” said Kathleen. “This 
shall be secured to my boy. It may be 
his only heritage.” 

In seven years and a half, the annual 
three hundred and fifty pounds with 
interest added, made no unimportant 
sum, and Kathleen rejoiced that it had 
not been disturbed. 

One evening Mr. Torrance alluded to 
this “ separate fortune ” as he called it, 
and said, “If I want to borrow a few 
hundreds, Kitty, you will let me have 
them.” 

“ Surely you have no need to borrow, 
least of all from me,” she said. 

“Why, is it not natural that married 
people should mutually accommodate 
each other ? ’ ’ 

Kathleen was silent, but thought was 
busy. If her husband was in want of 
money, what had become of the great 
sum placed in his hands together with 
the income from the estate ? She had 
kept household expenses within proper 
bounds, and since their first two years of 
married life, there had been nothing to 
account for any present scarcity of 
money. 

“ Do you mean that you will not lend 
me a few hundreds?” said Mr. Tor¬ 
rance. 

“ You cannot be in earnest in asking,” 
replied Kathleen. 

“You will soon find out that I am if 
you refuse,” was the angry response. 

Mr. Torrance looked furious and 
menacing, and Kathleen was determined 
not to yield. 

“The sum you allude to is equally 
out of my power and yours. When, 
after I had given you all else, you 
refused to secure to my boy his rightful 
heritage, I resolved the trifle left should 
never be alienated. I put it out of my 
own power, and placed it in trust for 
Kenneth.” 

“Do you dare to tell me this?” 
shouted Mr. Torrance. 

“ I do. I rejoice to think that this 
money cannot be touched even by you 
or me. Kenneth will not be penniless, 
though it is dreadful to think that, what 
came from my dear father, has been 
squandered in a few years by a-” 

“ You had better finish your sentence, 
madam.” 

The pause gave Kathleen time to 
overcome her first anger, and to substi¬ 
tute other words for those which might, 
without it, have been spoken. 


“By a man whom experience has 
failed to teach or improve. A man who 
having twice trod the road to ruin, finds 
it more attractive than any other, whose 
promises were uttered only to be for¬ 
gotten, on whose honour I relied to find 
it but a broken reed.” 

Kathleen rose from the breakfast-table 
and left the room, feeling nearly broken¬ 
hearted. She had borne much, but the 
attempt to get possession of the last 
fragment of her fortune tried her beyond 
endurance. 

As the door closed behind Kathleen, 
an evil smile came on her husband’s 
face. He did not follow her, but he said 
aloud, “ Before you are many hours 
older you will be glad to change your 
tone, my fair Kathleen.” 

An hour later, Mrs. Ellicott and 
Geraldine were startled by Kathleen’s 
appearance at Monk’s How. Her 
coming suggested some new trouble, 
and into their sympathetic ears she 
poured the story, not only of this last 
trial, but of many preceding ones hitherto 
unsuspected. 

“I blame myself,” said Kathleen 
humbly, “because I sinned against 
conscience and knowledge by marrying 
one in whose life the fear and the love 
of God had no part. 1 indulged my self- 
will at the cost of pain to my best 
friends. I trusted fortune, my hope of 
happiness, the future of my child—all 
that marriage might bring—to one 
whose past life proved him unworthy of 
trust. Even John said it would be better 
for him if he were not so trusted, and 
oh! how truly he knew this! You 
know, dear aunty, how I used to chafe 
at little contradictions and crave after 
forbidden things, just because they were 
forbidden. Yet that night when you 
told me my mother’s story, my longing 
after one prohibited amusement was 
quenched for ever. Things that I 
thought I should enjoy when I became 
my own mistress, lost their relish as soon 
as I tasted them, and I would have given 
the world to live with John the old 
peaceful life such as ours was, when we 
were together at the Hall before my 
marriage. 

“It is an awful thing to pass the 
years with one to whom you are joined 
by the closest and most sacred ties, and 
yet to be as far as possible asunder in 
all that concerns the soul and eternity. 
I doubt if John and I ever joined in real 
prayer in our lives, for even when we 
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went to church together, he always said 
it was ‘ only for the look of the thing and 
to please you, Kitty, that I go.’ Even 
that poor concession soon ceased, as 
you know.” 

Tears stopped Kathleen’s utterance 
for a while. She had begged her aunt 
and cousin just to let her tell her tale 
uninterrupted, “For,” she said, “ifyou 
begin to pity me and speak lovingly, it 
will never be told. I shall break down 
and cannot begin again.” 

“You have had one great blessing 
out of the trouble, one light that has 
pierced the darkness, Kathleen,” said 
Mrs. Ellicott. “You have been brought 
nearer to God and realised, as you 
never did before, the love that never 
faileth.” 

“ Oh yes. This is my one great joy. 
Silent to others, even to you, how could 
I have lived without the comfort and 
strength He gave me, though I felt so 
unworthy even to ask for it. I was—I am 
so lonely, though I am a wife and a 
mother. Yet my very loneliness has 
drawn and driven me to God. If only 
John could feel as I do in these things, 
what a happy life might yet be before 
us ; but I dare not hope for it, though I 
keep on praying always. I am now 
sorely in need of guidance, and I have 
come to the conclusion that I should be 
wrong not to seek the help of my three 
best earthly friends. It would be 
neglecting the means placed within my 
reach. I must care for my boy. I will 
be firm in defending the little that is left 
for him, and I beg that you will tell 
Aylmer all I have told you, and ask him 
to join you in standing by me and 
strengthening my hands. I have other 
troubles which I must tell you before I 
go. One is about Ralph. He is greatly 
improved, for John has, in most things, 
allowed others to influence him for good 
—Aylmer especially—and not in vain. 
Of late he has taken an opposite course, 
to punish me for having wished him to 
make a will and secure the rights of my 
boy, without leaving Ralph’s future un¬ 
provided for. You remember Ralph’s 
foolish jealousy of his little brother which 
really arose out of his great affection 
for me. 

“John has been taking pains to revive 
this unbrotherly feeling, when Ralph 
has been at home for the holidays. I 
could not tell you how I suffered the 
last time.” 

“ Poor Kitty, you have been wounded 
in your tenderest feelings,” said Ger. 

“It is not on that account only I 
grieve. It is for Ralph himself. I do 
so want him to grow up a good man. I 
have tried to make him look on the little 
brother as one to whom he should act as 
a defender and guardian. Often Ralph 
and I have been very happy. He is a 
fine youth, with many noble aims and 
longings. I have tried to strengthen 
these, and I have really opened my 
heart to him more than to older friends. 
I do not mean in a complaining way, but 
about the best things of all. We have 
read and prayed together many a time, 
and I am sure we have both been happier 
for this. 

“I do not know how it came about, 
but some one told Ralph of his father’s 


early career, and of the disgraceful end¬ 
ing to his military life. It was an awful 
trouble to the boy, and he came to tell 
me and ask if it could be true.” 

“ Flow sad for you and for the boy, 
dear Kitty,” said Ger. 

“ It was indeed, for what could I say ? 
I had to own the truth; but I said that 
people were often sorry for the faults of 
their early days, and that it was possible 
for them to repent and, in God’s 
strength, to live noble after-lives. 

“ ‘ You knew before you married 
father, didn’t you?’ he asked, and I 
said, ‘yes, I did.’ 

“ Ralph was very thoughtful for a 
little while, and then with a burning 
flush on his face he said, ‘ I don’t think 
father has led a noble life since, do you, 
mother ? ’ 

“ Perhaps I did the worst possible 
thing when I answered, ‘ Your father 
has always told me he was sorry for the 
past. He never brought any of the old 
visitors to the Hall, whom you used to 
dislike at Monk’s How.’ I wanted to 
make the best of my husband in the 
eyes of his son. 

“ Ralph asked another question. 

‘ Did father promise that he really would 
keep away from those men ? ’ 

“ Fancy how hard it was to say ‘ yes,’ 
and then to hear Ralph reply indig¬ 
nantly, ‘ My father has not kept his word 
to you. He has acted dishonourably, 
I know.’ 

“ I tried to speak hopefully, but Ralph 
was not to be easily cheered. Fie is 
close upon eighteen now, thoughtful and 
manly. I am very anxious about his 
future. He used to say he would be a 
soldier, as his father had been, but after 
that miserable tale came to his ears he 
gave up the idea. He thought that no 
matter what his life might be, some one 
would identify him as the son of that 
Captain Torrance who had perforce to 
leave the service for dishonourable con¬ 
duct. What to do for Ralph I know 
not. I have spoken earnestly to John 
more than once, and the last time—he 
was not quite himself, though that is a 
pitiful excuse to make for him—he 
laughed in my face, and said, ‘ You 
forget that Ralph will be master of the 
Hall.’ ” 

The reminiscence was too much for 
Kathleen, and her tears could not be 
restrained. Her aunt and Geraldine 
were most indignant at this insult. 
They had not thought John Torrance 
could be so cowardly a tyrant. All that 
love could suggest they said to comfort 
Kathleen, yet felt that the task was an 
impossible one. 

“ I have one other trouble—a great 
one I mean—the state of John’s health,” 
said Kathleen. “He is far from well, 
though he looks strong, and ridicules my 
anxiety. Some, perhaps, who bore such 
a burden as I do, might be indifferent, or 
think it would be no misfortune were 
he to die.” 

Kathleen shrank from uttering the last 
word, and it was followed by a burst of 
passionate weeping, during which she 
sobbed out, “ I have loved him truly— 
my husband, the father of my little child. 
I cannot bear to think of it, after all 
that I have had to endure at his hands. 


Besides and above all comes the thought, 
John is living without God and without 
hope in this world, and what is there 
beyond ? ” 

Thus Kathleen ended her pitiful story, 
and left it with her aunt and cousin to 
repeat to Aylmer. “ Remember,” she 
added, “whatever John says, I will not 
give in with regard to the little sum 
saved for Kenneth. I must go back 
now, my child will want his mother.” 

Kathleen left immediately, and before 
the day was over Aylmer knew all that 
had passed, and shared the indignation 
inspired in Mrs. Ellicott and Ger by 
Kathleen’s story. He owned that he 
was aware of Mr. Torrance’s unsatis¬ 
factory state of health, and that it did 
not surprise him, and he replied gravely, 
“ Kathleen has not yet seen his worst 
side, and I trust she never will, though 
he puts less and less restraint on him¬ 
self. At first, I had some faint hope 
that the poor girl’s unselfish trust and 
generosity would influence him perma¬ 
nently. Time has proved that I was 
wrong.” 

“ Can Mr. Torrance have spent all 
Kitty’s fortune ?” asked Mrs. Ellicott. 

“ I fear so, since he is trying to wrest 
this little reserve sum from her. He is 
in debt, I know. He may have mort¬ 
gaged the property, for he had full 
power. The income from the estate 
would about meet their present home 
expenditure, but if there is interest to be 
paid, and Torrance’s outside extrava¬ 
gances to be met, he may easily be in 
difficulties.” 

“ He cannot seize Kitty’s little fund,” 
said Ger. 

“Not the property which yields the 
income. As to her savings, I dare say 
nothing. Torrance has stirred in her a 
spirit of resistance. He may next appeal 
to her pity with success. It waits to be 
seen whether love for her boy or his 
father will conquer in the end. If 
the worst come, it will neither find 
Kathleen homeless nor friendless whilst 
we three live,” said Aylmer. On this 
thought alone could they all fall back 
for comfort. 

When Kathleen reached home she 
asked for her boy. 

“ Master has taken him for a drive in 
the pony-trap, ma’am,” was the nurse’s 
answer. 

The child had often gone with both 
parents, but his father had never before 
driven with the boy alone. Further in¬ 
quiry showed that Mr. Torrance had got 
out at the station, and sent the trap back 
by a tenant’s son. It seemed absurd to 
suppose that harm could happen to the 
child when in his father’s care, but when 
Kathleen heard that the young man had 
seen the London train move off with 
Mr. Torrance and his boy in it, she 
turned sick with terror. “What could be 
John’s motive for carrying off Kenneth 
unknown to his mother?” she asked 
herself. 

Perplexed and troubled, she sent for 
Aylmer and Geraldine, who came imme¬ 
diately, and heard what had happened. 

“ You need not fear on your boy’s 
account, Kathleen,” said Aylmer, 
“ though you may have to endure some 
suspense. No doubt John intends to 
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extort your last available shilling. He 
has carried off the child that he may 
force you to ransom him at the cost of 
the sum you have saved as a provision 
for Kenneth. Do not yield. Trust to 
me, and be sure I will not rest until I 
find your boy.” 

“ God will reward you for your un¬ 
failing goodness, my best of friends, my 
brother,” said Kathleen. “ What should 
I do without you, my aunt, and dear, 
kind Ger ? ” 

Kathleen’s words were few, but her 
heart was full of thankfulness to the 
friends, whom all her past wilfulness 
had failed to alienate. 

Little has been said of late about 
Mountain, the faithful, self-opinionated, 
crusty coachman, who, despite his old 
dislike to Mr. Torrance, was still at the 
Hall. Kathleen had begged that she 
might retain him, and John Torrance, 
knowing the value of honesty and un¬ 
impeachable trustworthiness, had con¬ 
sented. The old man, however, always 
insisted that he served “Miss Kathleen 
as was,” not Mr. Torrance. To him 
Aylmer would telegraph if needful, not 
to Kathleen, during his search for 
Kenneth. 

Aylmer found that Mr. Torrance had 
booked for St. Pancras, and he was 
about to do the same, when a sudden 
inspiration stopped him. 

Hollingsby was only two hours from 
London. Two trains left within a few 
minutes of each other, one express, the 
other slow. Mr. Torrance hated slow 
travelling, yet Aylmer easily ascertained 
that he had allowed the express to pass, 
though he might have had it stopped, 
and gone by slow train. 

Aylmer at once decided that the 
London ticket was a mere blind, and 
that father and child would be set 
down at Earlsford Junction, ten miles 
away. 

“I will make further inquiries,” he 
thought. “ Besides, there is no need to 
fear for Kenneth, and I must not risk a 
meeting with his father yet.” 

At seven that evening Mr. Torrance 
returned flushed and excited, but with 
an air of triumph. Kathleen schooled 
herself to meet him calmly, and asked 
in a natural tone, “Where is Kenneth, 

J ohn ? Have you given him to nurse ? 
t is late for him to be out.” 

She trembled visibly, though she strove 
not to show her anxiety. 

“You ask where our boy is. I will 
tell you after dinner, on certain con¬ 
ditions. In the meanwhile, let me say 
he is with those who will teach him to 
obey, a lesson he would hardly learn 
from you.” 

Without another word he passed her, 
and went to dress for dinner. 

Kathleen easily divined what the con¬ 
ditions would be, and resolved not to 
yield to them. She only thought, “John 
is proud of our boy, and will not harm 
him. He only wants to coerce me 
through my fears for the child. I must 
bear in mind that if I have to endure 
threats and suspense during the child’s 
absence, they will be for Kenneth’s 
sake.” 

She went about preparing mechani¬ 
cally for the meal of which it would be 


impossible for her to partake. She even 
took special pains with her dress, and 
quietly told the nurse not to expect her 
charge before the morrow, as Mr. Tor¬ 
rance had left him to spend the night 
elsewhere. 

Her manner deceived the servants, who 
were wondering what this new departure 
might mean. It also puzzled her 
husband, who expected passionate 
reproaches, tears and entreaties—an} r - 
thing but calmness. He could not 
imagine her capable of self-restraint 
where her child was concerned, and he 
saw it with surprise. Kathleen’s trial 
came as soon as the servants left the 
room. 

“You are not troubled at your 
darling’s absence,” said Mr. Torrance, 
in a mocking tone. 

“How can I fear, when you are 
responsible for his safety?” replied 
Kathleen. “ Still, it would have been 
kinder to tell me you were taking him 
away for the night.” 

“ Or, if I had not taken him at all, I 
suppose.” 

“It is unusual to take one so young 
from home without warning the mother, 
that he might be fittingly clothed.” 

“ It will do the boy good to rough it. 
He will have to do so, as a younger son. 
You have spoiled him.” 

Kathleen could not answer, and her 
silence irritated her husband and dis¬ 
turbed his anticipation of an easy 
triumph, to be gained by the removal of 
the child. 

“You are indifferent about the 
youngster then, perhaps you are tired of 
both him and me. Why do you not 
speak ? ” 

“You asked no question, and your 
remark called for no reply. You know 
that it was equally unjust and un¬ 
deserved,” replied Kathleen. 

Her quiet dignity rendered Mr. Tor¬ 
rance uneasy, and he began to ask him¬ 
self as to the source of her strength. 
There was something about Kathleen 
to-night which he could not fathom. 
Surely this hitherto yielding woman was 
not going to foil him when, as he would 
have expressed it, he had played his 
strongest card. 

At this moment, a servant entered 
and said, “ Mountain would be glad to 
speak to you for a moment, ma’am.” 

“Excuse me for a moment, John,” 
said Kathleen, “ I will be back 
directly.” 

Mr. Torrance was always guarded 
before his servants, and he remarked, 
good-humouredly, “ I suppose your 
favourite has been ailing. Mountain is 
a fidget about his horses.” 

When Mountain saw his mistress he 
made a remark or two about Polly, 
adding, “ She is about well again now.” 
Then in a low voice he said, “ I’ve got 
the message, Miss Kathleen—ma’am, I 
mean. The child is safe at Monk’s 
How.” 

An intelligent look from his mistress 
was enough for Mountain, and though 
she only remarked, “ I am glad my 
favourite is better,” he knew what his 
message had done for her. 

Kathleen’s heart beat wildly with the 
gladness Mountain’s news had brought, 


but she went back to her husband with 
an unmoved face. 

“ Polly had been ailing, but Mountain 
says she is well again,” she remarked. 

“ What do I care about the animal ? ” 
retorted Mr. Torrance. “You take 
Kenneth’s absence coolly enough, and 
I am not likely to trouble about the 
mare. We have important business to 
talk about.” 

“ I am ready to listen, John.” 

“You know what 1 mean well enough. 
You have only to recall to mind what I 
said this morning about the money you 
have been hoarding. I must and will 
have it, or a good portion of it im¬ 
mediately.” 

“I do remember what you said. 
Surely you also remember my answer.” 

“ You dare not repeat it, Kathleen.” 

“There is no need for me to do so, 
but oh, John! look back and think of 
the past, I pray you. If you do, you 
cannot persist in such a request. Re¬ 
member this is all I have reserved for 
our child.” 

“ I do not want the property. That is 
out of your power to give, but the money 
you have hoarded I will have, or you 
shall not see the boy again until he 
has forgotten that he ever knew his 
mother. I have him in my power, at 
any rate.” 

Even this threat failed to move Kath¬ 
leen. In the same firm but quiet tone, 
she replied, “I am sorry to deny you 
anything, John, but I must do what I feel 
to be right.” 

And as Mr. Torrance listened, he was 
more than ever convinced that some 
secret influence was working against 
him, and that his final triumph was 
doubtful. He laughed uneasily, as he 
answered with a yawn, “ I am tired 
with my double journey and need rest. 
I will give you until to-morrow morning 
to come to your senses. By the way, I 
am glad the mare is all right again. 
She will sell for something and every 
little helps.” 

The littleness displayed in this threat 
pained Kathleen more than the threat 
itself. Every day of late had shown her 
more plainly to what manner of man 
she had given herself. At this moment, 
however, the thought, “ My child is 
safe, in loving hands and with those 
whose faces and home are familiar to 
him,” took the sting from the bitterest 
words that Mr. Torrance could say to 
her. 

In spite of herself, Kathleen felt 
troubled about her husband. The com¬ 
plaint of weariness was no pretence. 
He walked unsteadily from the room, as 
if suffering from giddiness, and she 
noticed the almost livid colour on his 
face. He had of late frequently con¬ 
sulted a specialist relative to attacks of 
the kind, and had been advised to live 
very iquietly and avoid excitement and 
stimulants. He would obey for a few 
days perhaps, then feeling better, would 
laugh at the wise counsel and resume 
his old habits. Before Kathleen slept, 
she knew the story of her boy’s re¬ 
covery. It was told as briefly as possible 
in a note which Mountain placed in her 
hands later still. 

(To be concluded.') 
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OUR PUZZLE POEM: “LONDON PRIDE.” 


L-0«-D-0«-PRIDE 
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SOLUTION. 

LONDON PRIDE. 

O pass aside, Pm not, indeed, for you ! 

Let your silks rustle, and hold high your head! 

"Who dote on orchids and poor flowers eschew, 

Who love but richness and but those high-bred, 

I pray thee, hasten to the other side— 

I am the poor man’s friend, sweet London Pride l 

So cheap and common and of little worth, 

Requiring neither art nor care to grow— 

I revel to bring light in city’s dearth, 

And love the kisses that the poor bestow! 

Dear lowly ones, for ye, whom fool’s deride, 

I rear from earth-crushed leaves great London's Pride! 

There are some rich, I own, who love the true, 

There are some great who simple joys like best, 

O rare and noble ones, ’tis such as you 
That rise triumphant to perfection’s test; 

But still, my mission ’tis to live aside 
With those who love to, own me, London Pride ! 


PRIZE WINNERS. 

One Guinea Each. 

F. A. Powell, 75, Hythe Road, Swindon. 
Miss K. Whitmore, 30, Harborne Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Six Shillings Each. 

Mary Bennett, Tower House, Slough, Bucks. 
Alice M. Cooke, 4, Clarendon Road, Jersey. 
Sissie Davis, Norlands, Cressington, Liver¬ 
pool. 

Lily Evans, Fern Bank, ITowth, co. Dublin. 

S. G. Horsley, 87, Brighton Grove, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Carlina V. M. Leggett, 87, Warwick Road, 
Ealing. 

Constance Oldershaw, 7 , Beauchamp Avenue, 
Leamington. 

Lucy Richardson, 1, Bootham Terrace, York. 
Albert E. Roby, 16, Victoria Road, Stoke 
Newington, N. 

Fanny Shepard, 53, Gordon Square, London. 
Ethel J. Shepard, 2, Theresa Terrace, Ravens- 
court Park, W. 

Special Me?ition [equal to 2 nd prize winners). 
Agnes L. Lewis and Charles A. Murton. 

Very LLighly Commended. 

Rev. S. Bell, Lydia Belling, Emily Chris¬ 
tian, J. Hunt, Eva J. Jellett, Minnie Wilkins, 
Emily C. Woodward. 

Highly Commended. 

Ethel B. Angear, Florence M. Angear, 
Constance M. Baker, Katie Doyle, Emma 
Hall, M. S. Hall, E. C. Knight, Mrs. W. 
Nott, Beatrice Rafford, Edith M. Raynes, 
Alexandrina A. Robertson, Dorothy W. 
Shoberl, A. Waterfield, Emily Wilkinson. 


Honourable Mention. 

S. Ballard, Adelaide G. Barnes, Evelyn M. 
Blott, Jno. Chambers, M. A. C. Crabb, Edith 
Crang, Ethel M. A. Derbyshire, Mrs. R. D. 
Davis, W. J. Dunderdale, Flossy Edwards, 
Kate E. Ferrand, Elizabeth Lang, E. M. Le 
Mottee, Jemima McCaa, Arthur G. Marshall, 
Ellen M. Price, F. A. Prideaux, Fanny Rowe, 
Alice M. Shoberl, Annie B. Shoberl, Violet 
Shoberl, Julia Spencer, Charles E. Tarrant, 
Kate Wayman, George E. West, John R. 
Whyberd, Mrs. F. Willoughby, Laura M. 
Woodward, L. A. Wotton, Elizabeth Yar- 
wood, Oliver Yeoman. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORT. 

Two perfect solutions secure the two guinea 
prizes, and next in order of merit come thirteen 
versions which might almost have been copies, 
one of the other. The greatest difficulty was 
found at the beginning of line 12, comparatively 
few solvers identifying the “ ire.” One habitual 
competitor, while giving the correct reading, 
speaks of the face depicted as “ agreeable ” 
and “ charming.” After all these things are 
merely matters of taste, but it is a comforting 
reflection that we are not obliged to endorse 
the judgment of our critic. 

“Correction’s” instead of “perfection’s” 
(line 16) appeared in a large majority of the 
solutions. The mistake is such an unnatural 
one that we are at a loss to account for it. Of 
course the sum, inasmuch as it was perfect, 
was correct; but having regard to the context, 
what does “ correction’s test ” mean ? The 
solver already quoted renders the word “ ac¬ 
cession’s ” with the following explanatory 
note :—“ Access, * enlargement by addition ; ’ 
accession, 1 increase, as an accession of property.’ 
(Not many, unhappily, are there who can 


stand such a test as that which comes through 
an increase of riches—nevertheless, just test 
me with that guinea.)” “ Enlargement by 
addition,” exactly; and had our friend been 
able to distinguish the difference between an 
addition and a multiplication sum his greed 
might have been satisfied, for, being obliged 
to abandon the “ accession ” theory, his 
thoughts would probably have been turned 
into the right channel. To what great things 
may not a mastery of the rudiments of a science 
lead us! 

As to the rest of the puzzle, little need be 
said; indeed, with the exception of “ mission ” 
in line 17, no word gave any general trouble. 
Most of the substitutes for “ mission ” failed 
to account for the i-on-t following the picture. 

We cannot close our last report for the 
volume without expressing our admiration for 
the increasing ingenuity of our puzzle solvers. 
And yet we sometimes almost regret it, for 
the high standard attained forces us to throw 
aside heaps of solutions which, we are fain to 
confess, are probably better than we ourselves 
could have produced. Our satisfaction is all 
the greater, therefore, when we are able to 
commend those who have earned their dis¬ 
tinction after many failures, and when a name 
long familiar to us appears in the prize list we 
are almost as pleased as if the success had 
been our own. 

Many competitors would doubtless like to 
try to puzzle us as they have been puzzled. 
The difficulty in the way of such a competition 
would be the fearful work of adjudication as, 
obviously, the same mind should be brought 
to bear on all the work. Picture the condition 
of the unhappy judge after trying to solve two 
or three hundred puzzles ! Still it is a fascin¬ 
ating idea, and the new volume may find a 
place for the outcome of it. For the present, 
farewell. 






MISCELLANEOUS. 

Shamrock.— We think the marriage is valid, as the 
wrong name was given by one party only, the other 
part}' being innocent; and being also the name by 
which she was generally known. But we are not 
lawyers, and it would be wise to consult one without 
delay, especially if the gentleman thinks the marriage 
is void, x ou do not say where, or how, the ceremony 
was performed. 

A. B. C.—Your tour in Ireland would be very de¬ 
lightful ; but to bring it within your means, you 
should write for a small illustrated pamphlet-guide 
for the particular part of Ireland which you wish to 
visit. Do not attempt too much at a time. We 
recommend one called The Lakes and Fjords of 
Kerry, which gives a description of a district now 
more fully opened to tourists by the extension of 
railways from Killamey to Kenmare, and to Cahir- 
civeen. We believe that this little guide would be 
supplied free of cost on application for tickets for 
the tour to the Traffic Manager’s Office (R. G. 
Colhoun), Great Southern and Western Railway, 
Dublin. When you have considered what you want 
to see, inquire about the expenses. Do not “ take 
a leap in the dark.” 

Miss Roulstone (Dublin).—Your three verses are 
not without merit, and we would encourage you to 
continue writing. 

F. H. Ellen (Boston).—Miss Breay, Hadden House, 
Worcester, is the address you require, where 
clothing is received, for distribution, and other 
useful things for the families of poor clergy. 

Enocha. —The name Bingen (a town on the Rhine) 
is pronounced Bing-en. We do not give prices 
nor trade addresses for articles. 

Freda.— i. “ In man this blunder still you find,” is 
a quotation from Hannah More’s “Florio,” part i. 
We cannot find the next two quotations, but think 
they may be in some of Emerson’s Essays.—2. 
Wedgwood ware, pottery and porcelain, was pro¬ 
duced by Mr. Josiah Wedgwood, of Staffordshire, 
in 1762. 

Auntie’s Darling. —There is nothing improper in 
your calling to see the doctor, who was so kind to 
ou in your trouble, when you are in his neigh- 
ourhood. It would be only kind to do so. 

Girl-Wife. — 1. Write your “At Home” day, or 
have it engraved, on your visiting card.—2. Give 
tea and cake as usual, wedding-cake is not neces¬ 
sary.—3. Keep your maid in attendance, and let 
her take the cups out and wash them and bring 
them back. Have a boiling kettle near you to fill 
up the tea-pot, and see that the kettle is kept 
boiling in the kitchen, so that you can have fresh 
tea made if needed. If you have a good parlour¬ 
maid she will be a great help to you. 

Cheerful. •— 1. “ R.S.V.P.” are the initials of a 
French phrase, meaning, “ Reply, if you please.”— 
2. November 5th, 1866, was a Monday. 

Happy Jack. —It is a disadvantage to a wife to be 
older than her husband. But a year, or a couple 
of years, might not signify much in the way of dis¬ 
parity on the wrong side. But for a woman to 
marry a man thirty years her senior is usually a 
mistake. 

Gwen Leroy. —No one can become an author at will 
—except of rubbish, and, unfortunately, much of 
that description of work is to be found in quan¬ 
tities. 

Nil Desperandum. —Who objects to your engage¬ 
ment ? and for what reason ? And what is your 
age ? Not having informed us on these points, we 
could not give our advice. 

Esperance. —We regret to say, as so often before 
now, that there is no demand, or scarcely any, for 
translations in this country. We regret that we do 
not see our way to helping you in this respect. 


Edith. —You had better show your white mouse to 
a naturalist. It is probable that he has been 
eating unsuitable food, as you say you have given 
him “ a lump of suet.” 

Peto Philos. —We cannot introduce girls who are 
perfect strangers to ourselves, and have many 

1 times declined to make such introductions, but feel 

\ sorry that^at present, you have no opportunity for 
making agreeable acquaintances of your own age. 
Perhaps you will meet with a chance later on. 

Metson.—A marriage at a registry office can be per¬ 
formed by the registrar without any religious 
ceremony at all. 

Nemo and Lallah Rooke. —Mirza, Fatima and 
Fluffy are all good names for the Persian kitten. 

A Most Anxious One. —1. We believe that letters 
for members of Parliament can be addressed to 
them at the House of Commons.—2. We notice that 
several of the weekly newspapers in London are 
charitably giving up spaces to those inquiries for 
lost and missing relations and friends, and the 
columns are granted under certain simple rules, 
and the success has been ver} r great in bringing 
people together again. 

A Bachelor’s Friend.—i. March 27th, 1878, was a 
Wednesday. 2. Your writing is not formed. We 
are glad you like our paper. 

Mademoiselle i.’Incomprise. —We should advise you 
to continue to write poetry and prose, both from a 
safe outlet for feelings which young girls find a 
difficulty in expressing to their elders. But your 
pseudonym is a misleading one. Do not think you 
are misunderstood, nor cherish grievances against 
people who don’t see your perfections. Try to be 
healthy in mind and body, and cultivate happiness 
as a duty. If you think of others more than of 
yourself, you will never be misunderstood. 

Martha. —Your liver is probably at fault. Perhaps 
the hot water cure may help you. Try drinking 
half-a-pint an hour before breakfast, and be careful 
of your diet. Do you study “ Medicus ? ” 

A. B.—We think you should tell your parents about 
it, and say that as long as you remain in your 
present home, it is impossible to avoid seeing your 
lover. If they still object to your marriage they 
must find you another situation, and you will leave. 

One Willing to Learn.— “ Queen Anne’s Bounty ” 
was established by her in November 1703, being the 
“first-fruits” with the “tenths” to increase the 
incomes of the poorer clergy. There were 5597 
clerical livings under £50 per annum, found by the 
commissioners under Queen Anne’s Act, capable of 
augmentation. 

Bertha’s Brother.—You might become a naval 
engineer or join the Royal Marines. For the 
merchant service you must make inquiries at the 
offices of the various companies. We are very 
glad to help “ the brothers,” too, when we can. 

Hiss E. Battey. —We are very sorry to find, owing 
to a printer’s error, we are supposed to have said 
“ 5s. ” instead of “ 15s.” per week were your terms. 
But we hope this answer will draw attention to the 
mistake. There are so many inquiries just now for 
seaside holiday homes that we give the full address 
again corrected—Miss Battey, Prospect Villa, 
Hampden Road, Pokesdown, Bournemouth, Hants. 

Edith K.—At the usual hour for retiring at night 
the hostess should inquire of her guests whether 
they would like to do so, and should then rise, and 
they should follow her out of the room, when she 
should offer a lighted candle to each. A guest 
should not propose to retire, and so break-up the 
party, until her hostess proposes it. 

Hochzeits-glocken ( Francfort). — The quotation 
below given from Lord Byron’s Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage refers to the usual chiming of bells on 
the occasion of weddings— 

“ And all went merry as a marriage-bell.” 

It is simply in reference to these wedding-bells that 
the floral decoration took the form of one, as 
appropriate to the happy and festive occasion. 
Your English does you credit. 

Emma. —We think that before you send any articles 
to magazines, you would do well to practice under 
the superintendence of the conductor of a Girls’ 
Club. The Amateur Guild directed by Miss Mary 
Adamson, of Oaklands, Lansdown Road, Tunbridge 
Wells, might help you. The members compete for 
prizes to be awarded for the best stories. 

Scarecrow. —Dry the specimens successively in sheets 
of blotting-paper, having arranged the sprays and 
leaves carefully, so as not to overlap each other 
where it might be avoided, and let the weight upon 
them be light. Do not apply hot irons ; but when 
the moisture has been expressed, varnish with a 
white transparent varnish such as bookbinders em¬ 
ploy (not copal), or use a weak solution of gum- 
water. By these means complete success may be 
attained in retaining the natural colours. We do 
not find that sea-weed fades like leaves. 

Book Lover. —You have perhaps used too hard and 
wide a toothbrush. You should get the smallest 
made, for the gums are apt to recede, and a hard 
brush is injurious to fine enamel and might disturb 
the stoppings. Perhaps } r ou suffer from a partial 
dislocation which might be reduced. We thank 
you for your praise of our paper. 

L. M. H.—A crown piece of George III., laureated 
bust to right, reverse, St. George and the Dragon, 
of dates 1818 and 1820, value from 7s. 6d. to 15s., 
according to state of preservation. 


“We Two” should avoid games that bring them 
into close personal contact with boys. It is not 
seemly, nor should they ever have interviews “in 
the dark.” We do not understand what they mean. 
They should try to learn self-respect. They are too 
old to behave as they appear to do. 

Amata. —“ Not being an English girl ” your English 
is creditable, and we are glad that you find interest 
in our answers. Do not try to attract the attention 
of any man. One so young as “twenty” cannot 
yet know his own mind. Were you of a proper 
age to contemplate marriage, after having been 
sought, with your parents’ approval, the case would 
be different. But at sixteen you ought to be in the 
schoolroom, and are far too young to think about 
matrimony. 

“Troubled in iter mind.” —We have very often 
answered your question about the “unpardonable 
sin,” and the instilling of wicked thoughts into the 
mind by the evil one. See our answer to “A Bad 
Girl.” If you repudiate, grieve over, and pray 
against them assuredly they are not laid to }'our 
charge. The unbelieving Jews ascribed the miracles 
of our Lord—wrought through the indwelling Spirit 
of God—to the power of the devil, and so “blas¬ 
phemed against the Holy Ghost.” Now, a person 
who believed that Christ was possessed by a devil, 
could not accept Him as their Saviour; and so, as 
a consequence, they rejected salvation through Him. 
You do not reject Him as your Saviour, and, there¬ 
fore, you have not committed (and never will, 
through His grace) that sin, by which you shut 
yourself out of the kingdom of Heaven. 

Bertha. —Why Memory was called “the Mother of 
the Muses,” was simply because Mnemosyne, a 
daughter of Coclus and Terra, was the Mother of 
the Muses—according to the Heathen Mythology— 
and her name signified “ Memory.” l'o her was 
ascribed the art of reasoning, and was said to have 
used the first helps for the memory, as intimated in 
her name. 

H. Yeo. —We know of a so-called “ sea-side Home,” 
near the sea at Pokesdown, Bournemouth. Apply 
to Miss Battey, at Prospect Villa, Hampden Road, 
Bournemouth. The terms are 15s. a week inclusive. 
There are others, and one very good in Devonshire ; 
but that is a long way off. 

M. S.—We think it would be far better for a girl to 
qualify herself for some department in domestic 
service than to work in a factory. In the former 
case she has a home and good food, and is more 
protected from association with undesirable com¬ 
panions. 

A Brown Girl. —No instructions, either written or 
verbal, can be received, except from one of tho 
parties to a marriage. Licenses are obtained in 
London at the Faculty Office, or at the Vicar- 
General’s Office—both in Doctor’s Commons. Both 
these licenses are available in London or in the 
country. In the country the license may be obtained 
at the offices of the Bishop’s Registrars or a Sur¬ 
rogate, who will procure the same. The price varies 
in different dioceses from £1 15s. to £2 12s. 6d. 

Maud.—“ Cecil ” means “ dim-sighted.” 

Grace and Ethel (Oxford) inform us that “as an 
act of spite towards a schoolfellow they destroyed 
some of her school books, and allowed an innocent 
girl to be * severely punished ’ for their wicked act 
of spite.” They now want our advice as to getting 
out of the scrape without confession / All we can 
say is, make restitution of the books to the girl 
from whom you stole them, and go at once and 
clear the character of the innocent and wrongfully- 
punished girl, both to the mistress, and in the 
presence of all your school-companions. Such 

. dishonest and malicious conduct, in the first in¬ 
stance, and such cruel and cowardly conduct in 
the second place, as regards your still “ unhappy” 
and much-wronged fellow-student, we never before 
heard of! Nothing you now do could make an 
adequate amende for such disgraceful and in¬ 
jurious conduct. 

Little Seventeen. —Cold bathing is not safe when 
there is an eruption on the skin ; and salt water 
even hot would irritate the skin. You might drive 
in the outbreak which Nature has provided to 
save internal harm and give notice of internal dis- 
orderment. It might be the means of your death. 
Consult a doctor at once. 

F. E.—The Harleian Library contains 7000 MSS., 
besides rare printed books. It was purchased by 
Secretary Harley, who subsequently became Earl 
of Oxford and Mortimer, 1705. These books and 
MSS. arc now in the British Museum. He spent 
much of his life and wealth on the formation of this 
collection, and died in May, 1724. A selection 
from the MSS. and tracts from his library, known 
as “ The Harleian Miscellany,” was published in 
1744 and 1808. We are glad that you approve of 
our magazine so much as to send copies to your 
grandchildren in Vancouver Island and South 
Africa. 

Hillie. —Your question is not of the kind to be 
answered in our paper. We are glad that you 
enioy it, and perhaps you may require some other 
information later on that we might be able to give. 

H. Cuthbertson. —It is not correct for a servant 
(man or woman) to knock at any door of .a 
reception or sitting-room, but certainly at any bed 
or dressing-room door. Nevertheless, if your 
mistress prefer that you should knock at all doors, 
respect her wishes, of course. 
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©bbs anb JEnbs. 


Senora de Cousino, a Chilian widow, 
bears the unenviable distinction of being the 
richest woman in the world. She is said to 
possess a fortune of forty million pounds. 
Her estates in Chili are the show places of the 
country, and her entertainments are magnificent 
beyond description. She is between fifty and 
sixty years of age, tall and dark and still very 
handsome. Her immense wealth came to her 
from her father, her brother, and her husband, 
all of whom left their entire possessions to her 
when they died, but the major part of it came 
from the first, who controlled the copper out¬ 
put of Chili and Peru, which comprises three- 
fourths of all the copper used in Europe. A 
prosperous city of 13,000 inhabitants situated 
on the sea-shore about 200 miles from Val¬ 
paraiso, is one of Senora Cousino’s many 
properties. Every house, every mill, and 
every bit of land is owned by the widow, and 
everyone in the place is dependent upon her 
industries for their living. Pier town house 
in Santiago is a great marble palace, the 
total cost of which may be imagined from the 
fact that the portieres for the doors alone cost 
,£50,000. It is crowded with the most beauti¬ 
ful works of art, and in one of its galleries 
hangs a Meissonier for which the French 
government has repeatedly offered ,£5000. 
The Senora has a remarkable capacity for 
affairs, and by means of an elaborate system 
of daily reports from her estates, factories and 
mines exercises- a direct personal supervision 
over all her industries. 

On the estate of Lord de Vesci near Cork 
is a charming castle, which was built at a cost 
of fourpence. This extraordinary price was 
due to the keen business instinct of a 
woman, Anastasia, the .wife of John Arch¬ 
deacon. During her husband’s absence at 
the wars in 1638 she determined to surprise 
him on his return by having a castle ready to 
receive him, and hired a large number of 
workmen to carry out the building-operations, 
on the agreement that while engaged on the 
work they should purchase their clothes and 
provisions from her, arid her alone. She 
managed the transaction so skilfully that on 
balancing her accounts she found that she was 
only fourpence out of pocket. 

The most strenuous upholder of woman’s 
equal capabilities with man cannot say that 
her inventive faculty is so prolific as his, but 
it has, notwithstanding, accomplished some 
very remarkable results. Women are not 
only sending in thousands of applications for 
patents or improvements in articles especially 
useful to their sex, but they are exercising their 
ingenuity in improvi-ng-many of the implements 
with which long usage has led people to 
believe that only men should deal. The first 
woman inventor in New York was a Mary 
Kies, who invented a manner for weaving 
straw with silk or thread in 1809. 

The harp was the. principal musical instru¬ 
ment of both the ancient and the mediaeval 
world. The ancient Egyptians lavished their 
artistic genius upon its design and decoration. 
Its tone and pitch were brought to perfection 
by the Druids of Britain, and in 1810 Sebas¬ 
tian Erard raised it into the front rank of 
modern musical instruments, from which it 
has been displaced by the pianoforte. And it 
has been associated with the Gaelic people 
from time immemorial. 

“ In the pettiest character there are 
unfathomable depths, which the poet, all- 
seeing though he may pretend to be, can 
never analyse, but must only dimly guess at, 
and still more dimly sketch them by the actions 
they beget .”—Charles Kingsley. 


“ We are always doing each other injustice, 
and think better or worse of each other than 
we deserve, because we only hear and see 
separate words and actions. We don’t see 
each other’s whole nature .”—George Eliot. 

“Turn the common dust 
Of servile opportunity to gold; 

Filling the soul with sentiment august, 
The beautiful, the wise, the holy, and 
the just.” 

A very rare occurrence recently happened 
at Copenhagen, where a retired military officer 
celebrated his second silver wedding. He is 
eighty-two years old, his second wife being 
fifty-two. 

In Japan the nose is considered to be the 
most important feature of the face. According 
to its size it determines the beauty of its owner, 
the lady who possesses a large one always 
being a reigning belle. This is probably due 
to the fact that difference in noses constitutes 
almost the only difference in one Japanese 
face from another, as the eyes are invariably 
black, the chin receding, and the cheek-bones 
high. 

It is not generally known that seltzer-water 
takes its name from the village of Lower 
Sellers, in Nassau, where several springs, 
united in one basin, yield 5000 cubic feet 
an hour of the sparkling and effervescing 
mineral water. Over a million and a half 
bottles are exported yearly, bringing the State 
a revenue of over ^6000. The value of the 
springs was so little realised, that two cen¬ 
turies after they had been discovered they were 
rented for four shillings a year. 

Mrs. Creighton, the wife of the Bishop 
of Peterborough, has been elected the first 
honorary member of an “ Oddfellows’ 
Women’s Lodge ” at Peterborough, which 
has been named the Creighton Lodge in her 
honour. 

A speaking watch has been invented by a 
clockmaker at Geneva, by applying the pho¬ 
nograph to the old-fashioned repeater, the 
springs and hammers of which have been re¬ 
placed by a disc of vulcanised india-rubber, 
over whose surface the point moves, emitting, 
as it turns, articulate sounds denoting the 
hour. The furrows on this disc are the exact 
reproduction of those produced on the cylinder 
of a phonograph by the human voice. The 
utterance is loud enough to be heard in an 
adjoining room. M. Sivan, the inventor, is 
developing his idea, and it is said that it may 
possibly replace the carillon in belfries by 
part-songs. There are endless combinations 
possible in the application of what may be¬ 
come something more than an ingenious 
toy. 

Bicycles have been put to many purposes 
besides that for which they were originally 
invented, but it was reserved for the late 
Sultan of Morocco to use them as a means of 
punishment. A number of bicycles were 
presented to him by an official of the French 
Government, and His Shereefian Majesty 
immediately used them as instruments of 
torture for any of the ladies of his harem who 
had had the misfortune to offend him. The 
unfortunate women were placed on the ma¬ 
chines and compelled to ride round a marked 
track in the palace gardens. Naturally they 
fell repeatedly to the ground, their sudden 
descent causing the Sultan the greatest amuse¬ 
ment. When they had rolled in the dust a 
dozen times the punishment was complete, 
and they were allowed to return to the palace 
to heal their bruises as best they might. 


“ Gossip is a sort of smoke that comes from 
the dirty tobacco-pipes of those who diffuse 
it; it proves nothing but the bad taste of the 
smoker.” 

There is in Germany a remarkable woman 
named Johanna Voigt Ambrosius, who is a 
poetess. But she does not earn her living by 
her pen. She works early and late, swinging 
her flail on the threshing floor, mowing the 
grass with her scythe, milking her cows, 
churning her butter, and assiduously attending 
to all the domestic needs of her little house¬ 
hold. Her poems have commanded much at¬ 
tention in Germany, and it is a marvel how 
she has found time to write them. She is just 
forty-one years old, and lives in a small village 
in East Prussia close to the Russian frontier. 

“ ’ Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk’d up in a glistering grief, 

And wear a golden sorrow.”— Shakespeare. 

One of the very few Christians who have 
accomplished the pilgrimage to Mecca is M. 
Gervais Chartellemont, a Frenchman. He 
posed during his perilous journey as an 
Algerian who had lately been converted to 
Mohammedanism, and dressed in the Arab 
costume. Notwithstanding his perfect com¬ 
mand of Arabic, he was looked upon with 
such suspicion by his fellow-pilgrims that 
he frequently found it difficult to procure the 
bread and salt which act as a passport in all 
Eastern countries. During the journey from 
Yeddali to Mecca, performed on donkey-back 
in a single day, M. Chartellemont kept the 
Mohammedan law in all its rigour, riding 
with his head shaved and uncovered. His 
greatest stumbling-block was the Arab custom 
of refraining from drinking until a meal is 
ended, and on more than one occasion his 
excessive thirst nearly led him to betray 
himself. On entering Mecca, it was with 
the greatest difficulty that he avoided treading 
on the sacred pigeons which swarm about the 
streets. But he performed the necessary rites 
successfully, and walking round the Sacred 
Kaabe (cube) seven times, kissing the Black 
Stone, and drinking at the spring Zemzern, at 
which, according to the Mussulman, Hagar is 
supposed to have quenched her thirst, and has 
returned to Europe alive. 

There are many every-day phrases which 
we constantly use, but to whose origin we 
never give a thought. It is exceedingly 
interesting to trace some of them to their 
source. For instance, to “dance attendance ” 
is an expression borrowed from the mediaeval 
custom which compelled the bride at a 
wedding to dance with whomsoever asked 
her. No matter how low the condition, or 
how objectionable the person, she could not 
refuse. “To put one’s foot in it,” is an 
English agricultural expression. After the 
milk is drawn from the cows it is usually 
placed-in large, flat pans, and set upon the 
ground to cool, in which position it is an easy 
matter for any clumsy person to put his foot 
in the pan. On the other hand, “A feather 
in his cap ” is of Hungarian origin, for during 
the centuries when the bitter struggles with 
Turkey and that country were going on, the 
Hungarian soldiers were allowed to wear one 
feather in their caps for every Turk they had 
killed, and so the slaughter of an additional 
enemy meant one more feather in the cap. 
How often a saying may be taken for mere 
slang is proved by “In the same boat,” which 
is commonly believed to be a pure American¬ 
ism ; it was first used by Clement of Rome 
in a letter he wrote to the Church of Corinth 
in the year 100. 



GIRLS WHO WORK IN THE FIELDS: THE HOP-PICKERS. 


PART II. 

We hop-pickers are a veiy merry 
party, and all working hard ; since 
the commencement we have drop¬ 
ped identity by name and are alone 
known by numbers. In some 
places are three or four picking to 
fill the same basket. Number 
twelve is a very interesting group, 
as there are evidently three gene¬ 
rations at work; there is the 
grandmother, with a big coal¬ 
scuttle bonnet, the mother, and 
the little grandchildren, one so 
small, that she has to stand up to 
put her hops in the basket. Two 
hospital nurses have just turned 
up to help number fourteen, a veiy 
pale, emaciated woman, probably 
they have been nursing her at the 
local hospital, and have come to 
take care that she should not over¬ 
task her energy Number fifteen 
is taken up by a little boy and 
girl, brother and sister; the girl is 
having rather a hard time of it, 
her brother having already eaten 
his own lunch, three or four hours 
before the proper time, is every 
now and then trying to appropriate 
his sister’s. Number sixteen is a 
pretty little girl with a big sun 
bonnet and a lot of chestnut hair 
waving about in the wind ; she is 
dressed in a pink and white dress, 
and makes quite a sweet picture 
backed up by the green leaves of 
the hops, at least so thought the 
writer, who being among the hop- 
pickers for the purpose of sketch¬ 
ing, with the permission of number 
sixteen, at once commenced to do 
his share of the day’s work. 

Although there is no slackness, 
all seem to be enjoying themselves, 
and the rippling laughter is only 
interrupted by the occasional call 
lfor the tally man to make a notch 
in the tally, another basket having 
bee n filled ; or to the bind men to 
brim t more hop binds to be picked. 
On me occasion the laughter 
broke out into quite a ringing 
peal ; 't was on the appearance of 
“ Old -Bogey,” an old man who 
came r< mnd every season with a 
basket c^f rolls, fruit, sweets, etc. 
He cert rinly was a remarkable 
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individual who merited his nick-name. The 
weather was beautiful and the sun glowed 
on the trees and earth with all the glorious 
warmth of a summer day, yet “ Old Bogey ” 
appeared in a thick ulster, his nose only just 
peeping above a heavy comforter, and under 
his arm was a large basket of penny rolls. 
Despite his remarkable appearance he soon 
disposed of his rolls, and, having come across 
many of his former acquaintances, entered 
into "animated conversation with, them, and 
being asked to join the mid-day meal, as it 
was nearly twelve o’clock, busied himself 
with preparing the fires. 

At twelve all work is stopped, and soon 
the blue smoke and crackling wood and the 
smell of savoury food, make it apparent that 
all have come well provided ; each little 
group sitting round partakes of a well- 
merited meal. Then the older pickers in¬ 
dulge in a short siesta, and the younger 
stroll about to pick flowers, or visit the 
neighbouring ponds to see what sort of life 
they contain, one or two of the more in¬ 
dustrious steal back to their baskets, al¬ 
though it is against rules, and try to add a 
little more to their day’s earnings, for in 
many cases they are in dire necessity. 
Work is soon again resumed and the after¬ 
noon follows much the same course as the 
morning, the happy laughter intermingling 
with the rustling of the trees. How unlike 
the factory life that many of these people 
are accustomed to. Here the occupation 
gives a zest to enjoyment ; work is a plea¬ 
sure. The pure, fresh air gives life again 
to those, who working the other part of 
the year in factories, or unhealthy rooms, 
would almost wear themselves out if it were 
not for this annual holiday. 


FILLING THE WAGGONS. 


A LITTLE FAVOURITE. 

“ Old Bogey ” has been back to the town to replenish 
his basket with fruit, sweets, etc., which the mothers buy, 
as a stimulant, to keep up the energy of their children ; the 
fascination of country ponds and fields being almost too 
great an attraction. “Old Bogey” now is not our only 
visitor. The two daughters of the vicar, from the quaint 
old church on the hill, whose little bell has been minding 
us of the passing hours, have come to make tea for the 
pickers, and welcome and refreshing it is, on a sunny after¬ 
noon, especially when served by such pretty country girls. 
The old women get quite prophetic over their tea, and 
foretell all the greatest happinesses in life that will befall 
these girls, for their charming compliment of making tea for 
the poor old hop women. 

The day has been a busy one, and many are the notches 
cut in the tallies. Some of the pickers have picked as 
much as three or four baskets. (The picking mostly having 
been done in bushel-baskets, and it requires five bushel- 
baskets to make one hop-basket, so the most industrious 
have picked from twenty to twenty-five bushels in the day.) 
The pay for a basket varies according to the yield of hops ., 
but the pickers are allowed to borrow up to a certain amor nt 
on what they have picked. 

Day follows day, and the fields of green hops are slowly 
giving way to the denuded sticks that, when seen fror n the 
little church, look like patches of purple mist on tin • land¬ 
scape. The quaint old oast-houses are beginning to r .waken 
from their yearly slumber, and puffs of thin blue sm oke are 
streaming from their white hoods. All the hops th at have 
been picked are now in these houses, and are bei? ig dried 
and sulphured, to kill the insects that may be amongst 
them. The same pickers are still at work, althoug h the sun 
has so tanned their faces that it is almost impossible to 
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recognise them. Many are regretting the 
passing days, as the short holiday of little 
more than a fortnight is rapidly drawing to 
a close. 

The fields now being picked are some dis¬ 
tance from the little church, and its bell is 
only very faintly heard, reminding us that 
hour follows hour, never again to be regained, 
as the inscription on the old sundial says— 

“ Hours are flying 
Life is passing, 

Seconds measure man’s domain.” 

Now, as the evening approaches, the farmer 
sends his waggons to fetch us home, and a 
pretty picture they make, festooned with hop- 
leaves, as they labour along the countiy lanes, 
and leave the people at their various lodgings. 
Some are stopping -with friends, others with 
relations, others have been put up by the 
farmer in out-houses or small huts erected for 
them, where they retire to that well-earned 


rest, which is so unsparingly allotted to those 
who work in the open air. 

A few words about the hop itself may in¬ 
terest our readers. It was introduced into 
England from Flanders, in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, and is cultivated in the 
counties of Kent, Sussex, Hereford, Worcester¬ 
shire, Wiltshire, Hampshire, Gloucestershire, 
and Surrey. Young hops are planted in 
groups of three, and do not bear fruit until 
the second year, when, in a good season, they 
will produce an average of from four to five 
hundredweights an acre. In the third year the 
hop arrives at perfection, and the yield will be 
from eight to fifteen hundredweights an 
acre. The hops when picked are dried on 
hair-cloths in the kiln, they are then placed 
in heaps on the floor, where they undergo 
a slight heating, a little over ioo° Fahrenheit. 
Abroad they are dried in the • sun, but the 
weather in England is too uncertain, and 
any damp would injure them. When the 
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drying is over they are pressed into large bags 
(called pockets) through a hole in the floor, 
and stored until the hops are wanted for sale. 

September has passed, and all the hop¬ 
gardens are laid bare, the sunny days and 
quivering green foliage are no longer with us, 
and the trees are donning their rich autumnal 
garb. In the fields, once so bright and gay 
with the flickering sunlight, men have been 
busy all day in piling up the poles together in 
cone-shaped groups, and now, as they are 
leaving, the cloud-racked, autumnal sunset 
proclaims a stormy night, when the fires will 
go roaring up the old-fashioned chimneys, 
and the families will group round them to 
gossip about the beautiful summer, the har¬ 
vest, and the prospect of a severe winter. 
And the hoary heads of the old kilns outside 
will go twisting and creaking round, and the 
rain will come pouring down to prepare the 
ground for another prosperous year. 

IT. C. B. 
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By RUTH LAMB, Author of “Work, Wait, Win,” “Sackcloth and Ashes,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

It had been easy for Aylmer to find out 
that Mr. Torrance had left the train at 
Earlsford Junction and Kenneth with 
him. The ex-Captain was too well 
known through the county for any mis¬ 
take in identity to be possible. Besides, 
the carrying off of the child had been a 
sudden inspiration, not the result of a 
carefully laid plan, and Mr. Torrance 
had only counted that it would be need¬ 
ful to detain him for a night in some 
place unknown to his mother, to ensure 
her complete subjugation. 

At Earlsford, he had hired a convey¬ 
ance and driven away with the child, 
ti cn returned alone, and taken train to 
another station thirty miles distant, 
whence he would return to Hollingsby. 

Aylmer discovered the driver employed 
by Mr. Torrance without any trouble, 
and the man was willing to give any in¬ 
formation, as Mr. Matheson was no 
stranger to him. 

“ It was a new thing for the Captain 
to be in charge of the little man,” he 
said. <y{ But he was in rare spirits, as if 
he were up to some trick. Little master 
cried wFen his father left him, but Mrs. 
Munslo'-v will take good care of him. 
She w,fis nurse at Monk’s How once, 


and afterwards, she married a widower 
with two children, but comfortably off. 
She has one of her own now, so little 
master won’t be short of a playfellow,” 
said the man. 

Aylmer knew that Ralph’s nurse, 
Sarah Swain, was married, but neither 
remembered her present name nor her 
exact address—only that her home was a 
couple of miles from Earlsford Junction. 
The idea that Mr. Torrance would take 
the boy to Sarah had flashed across his 
mind, and sent him in the right direction 
instead of to town. He accordingly 
engaged the driver to convey him to her 
house. Under Sarah’s charge he found 
little Kenneth, making himself very 
much at home in the society of the 
smallest Munslow. 

Sarah beamed with delight at the 
sight of Mr. Matheson, and frankly 
owned that she thought her old master 
was up to some trick to plague his lady. 

“ I wouldn’t have let him leave the 
child, sir,” she said, “only I know 
Captain Torrance, and I thought he 
might be left in worse hands if I 
refused. I knew I could make him 
comfortable, bless him ! Isn’t he like 
his beautiful mother ? He has her eyes 
to a bit.” 


Mr. Matheson assented and replied, 
“ I am very glad you did take the poor 
child in. I can trust you to help me in 
restoring him to his mother.” 

He did not hesitate to trust Sarah in 
more than this, for he knew how grate¬ 
ful the woman had been to Kathleen, 
the Ellicotts and himself, on Ralph’s 
account. 

“I always knew what would come of 
that marriage, sir,” said Mrs. Munslow. 
“ My old master might put on new ways 
for a bit, to get his own way; but he’ll 
never change and be a real, new man. 
If anybody could have altered him, 
Master Ralph’s mother would have been 
the one, for Mr. Torrance cared more 
for her than for any human being but 
himself. 

“ Poor Miss Kathleen. She was good 
to my nursling, and to me. My master 
couldn’t help being taken up with her 
beautiful face and pretty ways, but what 
he wanted was the money. He hasn’t 
had sense to keep it, more’s the pity. 
Eh dear ! Miss Kathleen thought she 
could turn him round her little finger he 
was so meek for a while and when he 
was in her sight, but out of it-” 

Sarah shook her head to express what 
she did not put into words. In a re- 
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gretful way she; added, “The master 
was wonderfully fine-looking. No 
wonder a young lady thought such a 
handsome shell must cover a good 
kernel. But he is different now—so 
coarsened, as one may say.” 

Aylmer could only assent. The stamp 
of an evil life was only too visible, and 
Mr. Torrance’s face to-day was in 
painful contrast to that of the handsome 
cavalier who had so captivated Kath¬ 
leen’s girlish fancy on the day of the 
meet a few years ago. 

Mr, Matheson purposed taking the 
child back with him to Earlsford station, 
but Sarah’s womanly wit suggested a 
better plan. 

“Pay off the man, sir, and say you 
will not go back to the station, but bid 
me good-day before he starts, and set 
off walking to the station further on. 
When he is well out of sight, come 
back. We have a nice covered trap 
and a good horse here. Munslow can 
drive you to Hollingsby by a shorter 
road than the train takes, and you can 
send a message to Mountain from a 
post-office on the way. You will get 
nicely home when it is dusk.” 

This plan was adopted. Kenneth, 
weary with so much journeying, slept on 
the road and was given into Geraldine’s 
arms, too drowsy to be roused, so was 
put to bed at Monk’s How. 

Mr. Torrance had never doubted that 
Kathleen would be like wax in his 
hands, and said to himself, “ I shall 
settle the business easily enough over 
the breakfast-table. My lady may 
think she will beat me, but when she 
has slept upon the matter, she will 
listen to reason. When I have secured 
the cash, the boy shall come back, 
and she will be so delighted to have 
him, that she will forget all else, as she 
has done many a time before after our 
quarrels were over.” 

Mr. Torrance had reached his dres¬ 
sing-room when he came to this mental 
conclusion. He was feeling wretchedly 
ill and unfit for anything but rest. He 
caught sight of his face in the glass, and 
was startled by its colour. He walked 
unsteadily across the floor, and was fain 
to sit down before undressing. 

“ This dizziness again. The old 
doctor’s warning will come true if I go 
on in the way I have done lately. I 
must turn over a fresh leaf or-” 

A servant passing the door heard a 
fall, and listened. There was no further 
movement, but a sound of heavy, un¬ 
natural breathing reached her, and she 
ran hastily downstairs to call for help. 
She met her mistress at the foot of the 
stairs, and told her that she was afraid 
Mr. Torrance must be ill. 

Kathleen told the girl to follow her, 
hastened to the dressing-room, and 
found her husband lying senseless and 
motionless on the floor. The only sign 
of life was the stertorous breathing which 
had attracted the girl’s attention, and 
caused her to give the alarm. 

The doctor was soon on the spot, 
and confirmed the fear which had taken 
possession of Kathleen. 

“Yes, it is apoplexy,” he said. “ Mr. 
Torrance’s father died of it, but later in 
life. He was careful of himself, and 


lived by strict rules which I could not 
induce your husband to do, though it 
was his only chance, and he knew it.” 

Kathleen’s distress can be better 
imagined than described. Trouble is 
always intensified at such times by the 
knowledge that we have parted, on other 
than kindly terms, with the one who now 
lies stricken and helpless. If the suf¬ 
ferer ever held the dearest place in our 
hearts, our own wrongs seem to vanish, 
and, through the mist of past years of 
trial, we see him, not as the author of 
our sorrows, but as he was when he won 
our girlish love. So it was with Kath¬ 
leen, and sad indeed were the few days 
which followed her husband’s seizure. 
She was ever praying for, and longing 
to see a look of recognition, to hear him 
whisper her name, or give signs of 
possible restoration. 

Only once came a gleam of conscious¬ 
ness, and the sufferer’s eyes wandered, 
as if in search of something. Kathleen 
bent over him and whispered, “ Do you 
know me, John ?—Kathleen.” A slight 
murmur, and she caught one word, 
“Adela.” It was a last effort. Mr. 
Torrance relapsed into unconsciousness, 
and a few hours later Kathleen was a 
widow. The only thought of which he 
had been capable was not given to her 
who had given him all, or to their child. 
It had gone back to his first love—the 
only real affection of his life, and that 
a sadly selfish one. 

“He never truly loved me,” thought 
Kathleen. “ He married my fortune, 
and I married and almost worshipped 
an ideal being, the creature of my own 
imagination, until the scales fell from 
my eyes and I knew. Yet how happy 
we might have been, with so many 
blessings to make life and home bright 
and free from the anxious cares which 
spoil so many wedded lives.” 

Many particulars of her husband’s 
past were mercifully hidden from Kath¬ 
leen, but his embarrassments could not 
be concealed. All the ready money 
was gone, and ten thousand pounds 
obtained by mortgaging the estates had 
followed, and arrangements were in pro¬ 
gress for a similar advance. The fact 
that some difficulty had occurred to 
retard their completion had moved Mr. 
Torrance to try and extort from Kath¬ 
leen the sum saved for her boy. As 
her former guardian, Aylmer Matheson 
was the fittest person to act on her 
behalf, and as far as possible he saved 
her trouble and anxiety in business 
matters. Ralph also proved a comfort 
in the first period of her sorrow. He 
was full of loving thought, and all that 
was best in his character showed itself 
towards her and the brother, of whom 
he had formerly been unreasonably 
jealous. 

Kathleen’s goodness to the once 
lonely boy bore fruit after many days, 
and gave her a dutiful son in the manly 
youth, outwardly so like his father, but 
happily unlike him in other respects. 
Ralph was now nearly eighteen, and for 
several years past had improved greatly 
both in character and appearance. That 
he grieved deeply for the loss of his father 
goes without saying. 

Mr. Torrance had left no valid will. 


One had been prepared by his instruc¬ 
tions in an hour of compunction, or, 
perhaps, when the doctor’s warnings, 
and the memory of Kathleen’s unbounded 
trust had moved him to do what con¬ 
science told him was only just. But it 
had never been signed. A superstitious 
feeling, a change of mood, or the deter¬ 
mination to hold his power as a sort of 
weapon over his wife’s head, had kept 
Mr. Torrance from completing his will, 
which, without his signature, was only so 
much waste paper. 

Ralph did not at first realise his 
position. 

“ Shall you stay at the Hall, mother ? ” 
he asked. “ It will seem large and 
lonely for you, and from what Mr. 
Matheson says, the income will be too 
small to keep the same establishment. 
Still, it has always been your home.” 

“You forget, Ralph dear. It is not 
mine now, it is yours. The property 
was not settled on me. It became your 
father’s absolutely, and you, his elder 
son, are his heir.” 

“You cannot be in earnest, mother. 
It would be horribly wicked in me to 
allow it. I shall give it straight back 
to you, and after you it ought to go to 
Kenneth, that is if you wished him to 
have it, for the property is yours, first of 
all, to keep or to give. I am sorry, so 
sorry, mother dear, that it is sadly 
lessened, and you can only live very 
plainly here.” 

“ I should not wish to live here, in any 
case, Ralph. I could not, if I would. 
And you, dear boy, have no power, how¬ 
ever much you may wish it, to give my 
old home back to me. You are barely 
eighteen, and until you are of age 
you can do nothing. Three years 
hence-” 

“ I shall be of age, and I will do what 
is right by you and my brother,” inter¬ 
posed Ralph quickly. 

He kissed her tenderly, and Kathleen 
smiled through glad tears, and returned 
the caress. She would not say anything 
to cast a doubt on his sincerity. Indeed 
she fully believed in it, but who could 
tell whether he would teel the same 
when the power to make restitution was 
really in his hands ? 

“ If I were to die in the meanwhile,” 
said Ralph after a pause, “ I suppose 
the property would come to Kenneth, 
as my heir ? ” 

“ I have never thought of such a 
possibility, and with all my heart I 
pray that God will spare both my 
dear sons to be my comfort. I shall 
hope for more than one staff for my old 
age. In the meanwhile, I am thankful 
that matters have been so arranged 
that Mr. Matheson and I will be joint 
guardians of you two infants. Your 
father had appointed us in that un¬ 
signed will, and his wish has been 
carried out in this respect by legal 
consent.” 

When Kathleen used the word “in¬ 
fants ” she stretched herself on tiptoe, 
and smiled up in Ralph’s face, for, 
though she was considerably above 
middle height, she was mucki below 
that of her tall stepson. 

“ One of your infants looks d v own on 
you in stature, mother,” said Alalph; 
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“ but in all else, he looks up to his 
guardian. How glad I am that you 
and Mr. Matheson should be joined in 
this trust. With neither mother nor 
father of my very own, I yet have both 
in you and him.” 

After Ralph’s departure, Kathleen left 
the Hall with her little son. It cost her 
something to turn her back on the home 
of a lifetime, but so many sorrowful 
memories were now associated with it, 
that even had she been able to remain, 
she would not have done so. She had 
arranged to make her home with her 
aunt and Geraldine at Monk’s How. 
Mrs. Ellicott was in failing health, the 
house was large enough, little Kenneth 
would help to brighten the place, and 
the elders would be mutually sources of 
comfort to each other. 

Kathleen’s income would suffice for 
the modest wants of herself and her boy. 
A tenant had offered to take the Hall 
furnished, on a three years’ lease, and 
was willing to engage such of the 
servants as chose to stay, except the 
coachman. 

“He needn’t say ‘except the coach¬ 
man,’ ” remarked Mountain. “ I am 
too old to begin under another master. 
I serve Miss Kathleen as was, or I 
retire into private life, with a cottage 
and a cow or two. But seeing that 
Mrs. Ellicott’s man is leaving to go to a 
livelier place, she has offered me his, 
and I mean to take it. It’s likely enough 
I shall drive my own young lady as long 
as I can hold the reins, for, though I 
shall be coachman to the old one, it’s 
all in the family.” 

By some mysterious arrangement, the 
particulars of which no one seemed to 
know, Polly was transferred to Monk’s 
How along with Mountain. Kathleen 
asked no curious questions, but as she 
patted the glossy coat of her old favourite, 
was contented to owe this pleasure to the 
kind thought of a friend. She was not 
likely to mount the pretty creature, but, 
as everyone said, “ Polly was equally 
good to ride or drive, and looked just 
perfect always.” 

Kathleen was only twenty-nine when 
she took up her abode with the Ellicotts, 
but a silver thread might be seen here 
and there, amidst the soft masses of her 
abundant hair. She smiled as she called 
attention to them. 

“ I have been growing old fast of late, 
aunty,” she said to Mrs. Ellicott. “ Ger 
does not change a bit, unless it is to 
look younger and fairer. I feel so staid 
and middle-aged beside her.” 

The trembling lip and a suspicious 
moisture in her eyes, told that Kathleen 
was looking back on the saddest period 
of her life. 

“ You will grow younger again here, 
Kitty,” replied Ger. “ In this quiet 
home you will begin a new life, and 
in time it will be a bright and happy 
one.” 

But the cloud did not soon pass away 
from Kathleen’s spirit. She seldom 
spoke of her husband, and her friends 
fel t it to be the truest kindness to allude 
to the past as little as possible. They 
knew that, far and beyond all other 
ca/.uses of sorrow, the thought of Mr. 
Tforrance’s condition when the last dread 


summons came, was the most terrible 
of all. 

In time, however, the widowed Mrs. 
Torrance became more like the Kath¬ 
leen Mountford of old, but there was no 
trace of the girlish self-will that had 
led her astray. The lessons she had 
learned through suffering, had produced 
blessed and enduring results, which 
each day made more manifest. Mrs. 
Ellicott only lived a year after Mr. 
Torrance, and her gentle presence 
was greatly missed by all who knew 
her, especially by her daughter and 
niece. 

During the three years of Ralph’s 
minority, the Hollingsby Hall estates 
were well managed, and though not 
free from encumbrance when he came 
of age, all debts and a portion of the 
mortgage had been paid off. There 
were no special festivities on Ralph’s 
twenty-first birthday, as everyone—none 
more than himself—felt that such would 
have been out of place. Kathleen, 
however, laid aside her widow’s dress, 
and wore a rich black silk with soft white 
lace at the wrists and throat, in honour 
of the occasion. 

“Mother, how beautiful you look,” 
said Ralph, as he held her at arm’s 
length, and surveyed her from head to 
foot. “You have really grown young 
again. I am so glad you have changed 
your style of dress.” 

“ I did so in compliment to the heir’s 
birthday,” she replied. Then clasping 
her arms round him she kissed him 
tenderly and said, “ I pray that God 
may abundantly bless you, my dear 
boy, and make you a useful, happy 
man. A true soldier and follower of 
Christ.” 

“That is just what I wait to be, 
mother dear,” said Ralph, after return¬ 
ing the embrace, and whilst still holding 
her in his strong arms. “You know 
that I promised to tell you to-day what 
profession I meant to follow, for I 
should dread the thought of an idle life. 
I used to talk of being a soldier, and 
then I gave up the idea. I still wish 
to be one, but to fight under the greatest 
of all Captains, and not with weapons 
forged by the hands of men. Do you 
know what I mean ? ” 

“ I think I do, dear. You wish to be 
a true soldier of Christ, and you think 
you can best serve Him by dedicating 
your life to the ministry.” 

“Yes. I have talked everything over 
with Mr. Matheson, and he approves, 
and says he believes I have made a 
right choice. You, too, will ask God’s 
blessing upon it, I know.” 

Kathleen was delighted. -She knew 
that Aylmer would not approve unless 
fully convinced of Ralph’s sincerity and 
fitness for such a vocation. 

The two were interrupted at the 
moment by the entrance of little Ken¬ 
neth, who rushed to his brother exclaim¬ 
ing, “ See, Ralph. This is my birthday 
present, and I wish you many happy 
returns.” 

It was a simple little. gift, but it had 
cost the child some self-denial, and 
Ralph praised and valued it accord¬ 
ingly, to the great satisfaction of the 
donor. 


“ Now, Kenneth,” he said, “ you shall 
take a present that I have got here and 
give it to mother.” 

“ It’s not mother’s birthday,” said 
the boy, taking the offered packet. “ It 
is tied up, so p’r’aps you want her to 
keep it till her birthday comes.” 

“No, my boy. Mother must have it 
just now, and from your small hands. 
After all, it is not a gift. It is some¬ 
thing of mother’s very own which some¬ 
one has taken care of, ready to be given 
back to her.” 

Kathleen guessed what the packet 
contained. It was a deed by which she 
would be restored to full possession of 
the Hall and the estates that had been 
her own before her marriage. 

“I will not refuse your gift, Ralph,” 
she said, “ for a gift it is, inasmuch as 
the law gave it absolutely to you. But I 
know your nature too well to think that 
you could ever be happy if you kept it. 
You know also that I can experience no 
greater pleasure than in using all I have 
for the benefit of both my boys.” 

There was a little dinner-party at Mr. 
Matheson’s that evening, that the day 
might not pass quite unmarked by any 
social gathering, but the guests were 
few. Amongst them, however, were two 
who were specially welcome, namely 
the new Dean of Woldcaster and his 
bride, formerly Hetty Stapleton. Hetty, 
staunch, generous and helpful always 
and particularly where the welfare of her 
own sex was involved, had spoken with 
equal plainness and good sense at the 
meeting of a society formed to improve 
the condition of working girls. 

The very Rev. the Dean of Wold¬ 
caster had been present on that occasion. 
He was a bachelor of forty-five, and a 
friend of Aylmer Matheson’s. tie had 
just decided that his handsome residence, 
in the Close at Woldcaster, needed a 
fitting mistress, and before long he 
came to the further conclusion that Miss 
Stapleton would be the very person to 
fill that position, if she would accept it. 

There was another good reason for 
the proposal, which followed after a 
short interval. The Dean was 
thoroughly in love for the first time in 
his life. He confessed to Hetty that 
such was the case, with a sort of apology, 
as if it were a thing to be ashamed of. 

“The fact is,” he exclaimed, “I 
have always lived such a busy life, and 
I have had younger brothers and 
sisters to look after and help on in the 
world, so that I have never had time 
until now.” 

Whereupon Hetty, with a laugh and 
a blush which became her exceedingly 
well, owned that she was very glad to 
hear it. 

After this all was smooth sailing, and 
as the Dean’s bride, Hetty was an im¬ 
portant guest at Ralph’s birthday 
dinner. 

They made, all together, a very happy 
party, and everyone rejoiced to see the 
joyous light in Kathleen’s eyes, and to 
hear something of the old ring in her 
voice, which had been long missing. 

The Dean took a friend’s privilege 
and rallied his host on his bachelor 
establishment, vaunted his own happily 
changed condition, and advised Aylmer 
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to follow his example. He was thinking 
how well that nice Miss Ellicott would 
suit Matheson in every way. 

His wife was a little uneasy, for she 
knew of the old wound, and could gauge 
the faithfulness of the true heart that 
would never find room for a second love. 
Only Kathleen could fill the void. 

The party broke up fairly early, for the 
Dean and his wife had a long drive 
before them. 

Aylmer walked back to Monk’s How 
with Kathleen, for the night was lovely 
and the distance not great. Ralph was 
in advance of them with Ger. Kath¬ 
leen’s hand rested on Aylmer’s arm, and 
they walked some little way without 
speaking. Then she broke the silence 
by saying, “ How well Ralph is turning 
out, and it is all through you. No 
words can tell what a blessed influence 
you have exerted over his life, and mine 
too. To think of the dear boy’s choice, 
and his making over everything to me 
again as soon as possible.” 

“ That was only just and honest. As 
a true man, Ralph could have done 
nothing else, and we can rejoice in the 
knowledge that he has a horror of every¬ 
thing that is not true and upright.” 

“ I seem to be always accepting 
benefits. Everyone has been so good to 
me, since-” 

Kathleen paused. She could not bear 
to say what was in her mind, but Aylmer 


knew that she would be thinking of 
Mr. Torrance’s death. 

“ Better not to look back, dear Kath¬ 
leen,” he said. “The prospect ahead 
is bright now, for you and yours, at any 
rate.” 

Kathleen noticed the sigh which 
followed. 

“ I must look back a long way, 
Aylmer, even to my childish days, and 
to the time when you took such a thank¬ 
less office as that of guardian to so self- 
willed a girl as I was. On your part, I 
can see nothing but patience, kindness, 
unselfishness, generosity and affection, 
of which I was never worthy. You have 
always been giving, and I receiving, and 
I suppose it will be the same to the end. 
Even now, I am a petitioner and must 
ask yet more at your hands. With the 
restoration of the property, new respon¬ 
sibilities rest upon me. I long to do 
right, but I mistrust my own judgment. 
I want my old guardian’s help more 
than ever, for my boys as well as my¬ 
self. I cannot stand alone.” 

“'You know, dear Kathleen, there is 
nothing you can ask that I shall be un¬ 
willing to give or to do,” replied Aylmer. 

“ I knew you would say so. You are 
always the same. How I wish I could 
do something for you, or give you, in 
ever so little a way, a proof that 1 am 
grateful for your goodness and—sorry 
for the past.” 


“You can, dearest Kathleen, if you 
will. There is only one gift that would 
make me rich, indeed, and you know 
what it is. I asked for it once before, 
but then-” 

“ I was blind and could not discern 
the difference. But I will not talk of 
the past, Aylmer. Jf you can really 
care for such a gift, it is yours, my 
good, faithful love. I only wish I were 
more worthy of you.” 

There was no mistaking Kathleen’s 
sincerity, and as Aylmer drew her 
towards him, he knew that he at last 
possessed the whole heart of the only 
woman he had ever loved. She did not 
withdraw from his encircling arm, but 
lifted her face to his, that he might seal 
the compact with his lips. 

It would be easy to draw a fair picture 
of after years, for these events happened 
long ago. The child Kenneth is grow¬ 
ing up to stalwart manhood, and 
Ralph’s name is known and honoured 
as that of a true servant of Christ. 

Kathleen’s hair has more than mere 
silver threads in it now, though many— 
her husband included, think her 
handsomer than ever. But the story 
shall end here, for it only professed 
to be that of A Wilful Ward, and the 
title no longer applies to Mrs. Mathe¬ 
son, wife of the senior member for 
Woldshire. 

[the end.] 


IN STONY PLACES. 
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CHAPTER XU. 

THE SQUIRE’S “MORE VALUABLE GIFT.’* 

In another and an obscure corner of the 
court two other feminine members of 
the Dalrymple family, still further ob¬ 
scured by thick black mourning-veils, 
had sat throughout the trial, listening 
with interest the most intense. The one 
was tall and commanding, the other, of 
slighter build, appeared shrinking and 
timid in the crush, and there were spots 
of glaze upon her veil which told a tale 
of tears, whether of sorrow or rejoicing, 
who should say ? 

Gerald Robinson’s attention had been 
attracted to them from the first. Heed¬ 
less of congratulating acquaintance he 
crushed past them, keeping the veiled 
figures in sight, and was in time to hear 
the call, “ Lady Portleigh’s carriage ! ” 

He darted forward, caught the younger 
lady by both hands, and, ceremony all 
forgot, cried out, “ Oh, Bertha, I have 
found you at last! I have been half 
over Europe in search of you. Where 
are you staying ? ” 

His impulsiveness was not to be re¬ 
sisted. 

“ With my aunt, Lady Portleigh,” she 
answered all in a flutter, then restrain¬ 
ing her emotion, she introduced “ Mr. 
Robinson-Whitmore ” to that lady, who, 
worldly woman that she was, bowed to 
the rising sun, and congratulated him 
on his success—apparently oblivious of 


all i.t meant to her other niece, Ethel 
Forsyth—and said she “ should be proud 
to extend the acquaintance if he had 
leisure to call on them in Ebury Street.” 

“And you, Miss Cardigan, will you 
be pleased to see me?” he asked in 
lowered tones, his very heart on his lips 
as it were. 

“I am always pleased to receive an 
old friend,” was her guarded reply. 
And with that she released her hand 
from his lingering clasp, followed her 
aunt into the carriage, bowed, and he 
was left standing there, a mark for the 
observation of a crowd, who recognised 
in him the wanner of the extraordinary 
will case. 

In a few' minutes he was joined by 
Mr. Seel and Frank Crawford, who were 
talking of “ the shock that pretty Mrs. 
Forsyth had received.” 

“ She wall not be so eager to pay the 
costs as she was to urge her husband 
into the case. I hear she keeps the 
purse-strings pretty close, and a very 
good thing too, with such a man,” said 
the former. 

“Costs!” interjected Gerald. “You 
do not suppose 1 would permit Mrs. 
Forsyth to be amerced in costs, when I 
win an estate she had credulously be¬ 
lieved to be her husband’s lawful in¬ 
heritance.” 

“What else could we suppose?” 
quoth the lawyer, his eyes opening wide. 

“ Ah, you don’t know Mr. Robinson- 


Whitmore j'et,” remarked the barrister, 
with a wise shake of his wig. “ He is 
quixotic enough to propose paying his 
own costs.” 

“ I consider them all my owm. They 
must come out of the estate. Eth— 
Mrs. Forsyth has been duped by a 
scoundrel. She wall suffer enough 
through him. She shall not be im¬ 
poverished on my account.” 

The little slip of Gerald’s tongue had 
not escaped the quick-witted men of 
law who had gathered round, and looked 
slyly at one another, as if to say, “Oh, 
that’s it, is it ? Sits the wind in that 
quarter?” but, with habitual caution, 
they made no remark, and Mr. Durham 
having joined them, they continued to 
argue the question of costs without 
shaking his resolution. 

Consequently notice was given the 
following day, that the defendant de¬ 
clined to receive costs. The estate 
would meet all claims. 

On that very next day Gerald drove to 
Ebury Street, and was set down at Lady 
Portleigh’s, where his footman thun¬ 
dered at the door very differently than 
he had done a year before in his own 
person. 

Evidently expected, he was shown into 
a handsome, if not modern, drawing¬ 
room. Lady Portleigh was there ter 
receive him, and she appeared greatly 
agitated. 

“You must pray excuse the absence 
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of Miss Cardigan this morning, Mr. 
Robinson-Whitmore. She is really too 
much distressed to see anyone,” apolo¬ 
gised her ladyship, too much concerned 
herself over something to stand upon 
her dignity. 

“ Distressed, Miss Cardigan dis¬ 
tressed ? Has anything serious oc¬ 
curred?” questioned Gerald in alarm. 

Lady Portleigh looked at him in sur¬ 
prise. “What, have you not heard the 
news ? ” 

Gerald’s face told that he had not. 

“ Not heard what that horrid wretch 
Forsyth has done ? ” 

“ Not shot himself, surely ! ” 

“ Shot himself! No ! I wish he had, 
the scoundrel! ” jerked out the old lady 
charitably. “No. He has decamped, 
gone no one knows whither, and carried 
off all poor Ethel’s jewellery, her ready 
cash, and a heap of valuable securities. 
When Walter carried her home from the 
court, more dead than alive, she found 
drawers and desk broken open and 
rifled, and the whole place in disorder. 
He had kept a cab waiting whilst he 
packed a portmanteau in hot haste, and 
was gone, no one knows whither.” 

“ Had he left no letter for Mrs. 
Forsyth ? ” 

“ Not a line. He has left nothing for 
her but the costs of that shameful law¬ 
suit,” she said irritably. 

“ I have already settled that matter, 
Lady Portleigh,” replied Gerald with 
kindly sympathy. “ I could not allow 
the daughter of my dear dead friend, 
Squire Dalrymple, to be a loser by my 
good fortune.” 

“You don’t mean it!” gasped Lady 
Portleigh, clasping her hands together 

in amazement. “And after all she-” 

The tripping tongue was checked. 
“ Your generosity is beyond all expec¬ 
tation. And,” her voice fell, “ was 
scarcely deserved.” 

“ I consider it an act of justice, 
madam, not generosity.” 

“In that case, my dear sir, you should 
know that in consequence of some un¬ 
pleasantness on the reading of my 
brother’s will, I carried my poor niece, 
Bertha, off to the Continent out of the 
reach of the Forsyths or their ally, the 
new Squire ; but now that Ethel has 
flown to us in her great trouble, well, 
Bertha has begged me, almost on her 
knees, to relent and receive her here.” 

“ Here ! ” echoed Gerald incredu¬ 
lously, with more in his ejaculation than 
Lady Portleigh could fathom. 

“Yes, they are together now. You 
will perceive, Mr. Robinson-Whitmore, 
that I am making no stranger of you. 
My poor brother esteemed you so highly, 
I could not do otherwise.” 

All the little artificial society ways of 
Lady Portleigh seemed to have been 
swept away in the deluge of shame and 
trouble, and left only the white-haired 
old lady with humid eyes, glad to seek 
solace in the sympathy of this compara¬ 
tive stranger, who yet was a sincere 
friend. 

“ I am sorry I came at an'inopportune 
time,” he began, “but I have so long 
desired .0 see-” 

“ Stav, sir,” she said with some state¬ 
liness, her black silk gown rustling as 


she rose from her seat, “ there is no time 
like the present. In crises of trouble 
the heart is open. I have this morning 
ascertained that my nephew, misled by 
that villain Forsyth, intercepted a letter 
you wrote to Miss Cardigan, and gave 
orders that you were not to be received 
at The Chase. It may, nay, must have 
been the cause of sad misunderstanding. 
In the face of your unprecedented gene¬ 
rosity, I hold that such misunderstanding 
should be cleared up. If you will wait 
a few minutes I will send Miss Cardigan 
to you.” 

“ Oh, thanks ! ” 

“If you find Bertha red-eyed, you 
will excuse it—we have been so much 
troubled.” 

Excuse it! What -would he not have 
excused, now that the clouds were clear¬ 
ing away. 

The few minutes were certainly long 
ones, before Bertha, pale and tear- 
stained, did venture into his presence. 
And then she looked more like a culprit 
awaiting sentence than the self-com¬ 
posed Miss Cardigan of the old days. 

The discovery of Forsyth’s treachery 
had created a reaction all round. Walter 
finding himself duped, had blurted out 
howhehadbeenmadeatool, he supposed, 
to keep back Gerald and dangerous dis¬ 
covery. And that admitted, Bertha was 
full of contrition for her cold reception of 
his volume—and for driving him away— 
though that had a different origin. 

He saw it all in her hesitating step, 
her quivering lips. He darted forward, 
caught her hands in his and drew her 
into the room. 

“ Bertha,” he said gently, “you will 
let me call you Bertha, I hope. There 
appears to have been some unhappy mis¬ 
understanding between us. Will you 
not help me to clear the mists away?” 
He bent over her tenderly as he spoke. 

“If I can,” she faltered, her eyes 
cast down, her trembling hands still 
clasped in his. 

“ When I sent to you the very first 
copy of my book, in grateful remem¬ 
brance of your past kindness to me, 
dear Bertha, I followed it in person to 
ask your acceptance of the author as 
well as his book. A shock awaited me. 
I found the house closed ; your where¬ 
abouts unknown. I sought out Lady 
Portleigh’s solicitor. He declined to 
give your address, or to forward a 
letter.” 

“Ah, those instructions were not 
meant for you,” she murmured, without 
looking up. 

“Without a clue to guide me, dear 
one, I followed to the continent, searched 
places likely or unlikely, heard of you 
first at Nice. Chased the fleeting 
shadows to Milan. There I received 
your chilling note, and with it my recall 
to England and a fortune. I chafed at 
litigation because it checked my search. 
It has led me to you.” His arm stole 
gently round her as he continued, “ You 
will not surely drive me from you again, 
Bertha, my dearest Bertha ? ” 

She was sobbing emotionally, but she 
did not faint, and she did not repulse 
him, when taking silence for assent he 
drew her closer to his breast, and 
whispered between his unchecked kisses, 


“ Bertha, darling, have I not gained 
your uncle’s ‘ far more valuable gift ’ ? ” 

“Yes, Gerald, yes, if you think it 
such. Ife loved us both, and wished it 
—and—I think he suspected how very 
long I had loved you.” 

“ My dearest, there must have been 
the germs of truer and more enduring 
love underlying our friendship when I 
chose you as the confidante of the mad 
infatuation which came to an end so 
fortunately for me.” 

“I think there must have been more 
faith than love,” she whispered, looking 
shyly up. 

“ Well, dear, they are evenly balanced 
now.” 

“ Our fortunes are not. You know I 
am very poor.” 

“And I am only a builder’s son, 
remember that.” 

“ I shall remember that you love me, 
nothing more.” 

The great mind of Society was wonder¬ 
fully exercised over “ the extraordinary 
will case,” as the reporters dubbed it. 
Aristocratic cards were left in shoals at 
the reopened house in Gloucester Place. 
Lady Portleigh was pestered for intro¬ 
ductions. The neglected book and its 
wealthy author were both in demand. 
In little more than a week a new and 
larger edition of In Stony Places had 
gone to press. 

And before the first excitement had 
subsided, there was a fashionable wed¬ 
ding, and the Whitmore establishment 
in Gloucester Place had again a mis¬ 
tress at its head, a hostess who could 
entertain gracefully and dispense charity 
judiciously. So also had Grey stone 
Nook, where the honeymoon was spent, 
and The Firs, where they were welcomed 
with joyful demonstration. There the 
grounds had been considerably enlarged 
by the slice from The Chase offered for 
sale by Walter Dalrymple, as much 
from annoyance as necessity. The 
purchase was concluded through agents, 
before the purchaser’s new name had 
become public property. 

And there was no visitor more welcome 
to the fireside of the Robinson-Whit- 
mores than the rising barrister Frank 
Crawford, and his constant Laura, when 
success enabled them to venture upon 
matrimony, with no fear of repentance. 

The terrible revelations at the trial, 
and the ignominious flight of Captain 
Forsyth served to check the half-plucked 
pigeon in mid career. There was a 
salutary reaction. He cut his fast 
acquaintances; retired to The Chase, 
where his sister was glad of a temporary 
refuge from curiosity and compassion. 
Retrenchment was the order of the day, 
but the doomed timber was spared, and 
in a few years the Squire felt in a 
position to bring home a wife. 

By that time the hubbub had subsided, 
and Mrs. Forsyth, a wife without a 
husband, went back to London and 
Lady Portleigh. 

But whether in London or at The 
Chase she never forgave Gerald for 
marrying her cousin Bertha, or herself 
for driving away “ the builder’s son ” to 
find a name and fortune In Stony 
Places. 

[the end.] 
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GIRL'S ATTIRE: THE HE WEST AND BEST. 


Now that we have got so tar on towards 
autumn, we are naturally indulging in thoughts 
of warmer clothing, though not too much so, 
or else we shall get no benefit from the winter- 
gowns, to which we are coming anon. One 
of our best materials, only introduced in the 
last days of the season, was poll de chtvre , 
which, by its name, should be made of course 
of goat’s hair, but, in reality, I fancy is simply 
a stouter and thicker kind of alpaca, although 
I am told that in France it is really made, as 
its name implies, of goat’s hair. The gowns 
of this material are very firm and stout, and 
do not crease in wear. The skirts of it are 
plain, and very fully lined with stiffening, and 
it may have either a jacket-bodice or a bodice, 
as preferred. Velvet is much liked as a trim¬ 
ming, and is perhaps more suitable than any¬ 
thing else to their somewhat stiff style. 

Amongst the pretty things introduced this 
year are the black, gold, or silver-spangled 
waist-belts, which resemble nothing so much 
as the scales of a fish, so closely are they set 
together on the rather wide band. Some are 
pointed, some only wide, and others are 
narrow. They are much worn with blouses 
and skirts. Then there are the tartan bands 
of woven silk in all kinds of clan and fancy 
patterns, with stripes of varying colours and 
cross-bar patterns, in two shades. There are 
also some wonderful clasps in the shape of a 
butterfly, made in jet or steel, the first being 
very elegant-looking and becoming. The bows 
at the back of the waist, which have been 


worn all the season, are growing in size, and 
the sash-ribbons are growing wider. The ends 
are being trimmed, too, with wide fringes of 
jet, or heavy ones of knotted silk. 

The sleeves of the autumn are quite as large 
as those of the spring, and quite as much 
puffed-up with wire-like material to make 
them stand out, and these large sleeves do 
not seem to be declining in popularity at all, 
either here or on the Continent. From five 
to six yards are expended in making them, 
nearly as much as would have made a frock in 
the days of old. 

The jackets of white, grey, and drab-coloured 
cloth, which were so much worn this spring, 
have re-appeared now that the weather has 
become cooler, and the large buttons are 
prettier than ever. The newest autumn capes 
are not quite so wide as those mafie in the 
spring. Heliotrope cloth is a very favourite 
colour and material for them, and the material 
is always overlaid with handsome jet and black 
lace trimmings. I think until the winter fairly 
sets in, we shall find these cloth capes a useful 
purchase, and it is far too early to think of 
what the winter will bring forth in the way of 
either capes, jackets, or mantles. White serge 
has been as popular as dark-blue this season, 
and the white serges made-up with a coloured 
velvet are the most practical of dresses for the 
early autumn, when we must have something 
at once bright and warm. 

I hear it rumoured that when the time for 
selecting our autumn gowns arrives, we shall 


find that we are no longer to pile on our 
colours indiscriminately; but we are to wear 
everything to match, from our gloves, to our 
stockings, our bonnets, and gowns. This 
season we have had a return to our old fashion 
of the kind, in the adoption of white shoes 
and stockings for white dresses, and everyone 
thought how very well they looked; even 
though having worn black shoes and black 
stockings so long, we imagine our feet look 
huge in white ones. 

From the large manufacturers there comes 
the information that, for the autumn season, 
large numbers of heavy crepons are being pre¬ 
pared, and that they are somewhat similar to 
those of last winter, but free from their faults, 
of too loose wearing, which made them rough 
on the surface, and ravel at the least amount 
of wear. Cloth, too, is another material of 
which we are to see a great deal, and the 
colours are said to be of the most delightful 
character. We are also promised a new sleeve, 
which starts from the collar in a box-pleat, and 
is fastened down upon the shoulders with a 
double row of buttons. Of the last-named 
we are to have enough and to spare ; and it is 
to be a “button season,” and braiding is 
likewise to be much worn. 

Our illustration consists of three examples 
of blouses for the early autumn; that on the 
extierne left is of black satin, satin-merve, or 
any other material that may be liked, includ¬ 
ing one of the flowered chent silks so much 
worn this year. This bodice (as well as the 
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pretty one for a thicker crepon , and the sleeves 
might be made of the crepon, while the bodice 
was of silk, or the vest and the puffs of the 
sleeves might be of silk, and the bodice of the 
cr&pon. Any bodice might be altered to this 
style by adding new fronts to it, having the 
front lining quite tightly fitting; so that the 
vest might be fitted on, and the collar, both of 
these would fasten at the side on the shoulder. 
The amount of material required for this bodice 
would be five yards, or for the sleeves three 
yards, and two for the bodice only. 

As the object aimed at is use, not fashion, 
‘‘The Lady Dressmaker” selects such pat¬ 
terns as are likely to be of constant use in 
making, and re-making at home ; and is care¬ 
ful to give new hygienic patterns for children 
as well as adults, so that the readers of The 
Girl’s Own Paper may be aware of the best 
methods of dressing themselves. The follow¬ 
ing in hygienic underclothing have already been 
given, and the patterns may still be had. 

Nightgown, drawers, and Senorita under¬ 
bodice, flannelette princess for wearing over 
nightgown, combination (drawers and che^ 
mise), princess petticoat (under-bodice and 
petticoat), gored princess chemise, divided 
skirt, pyjama or night-dress combination, 
American emancipation suit and bodice in¬ 
stead of stays, men’s pyjamas, walking gaiter, 
dress drawers (made of the dress material, for 
winter use), dressing jacket, dressing gown, 
Canadian blanket-coat or dressing gown. 
Children. —Little Lord Fauntleroy suit, child’s 
combination, pinafores, overall dress. Man¬ 
tles. —Old ladies’ mantle, Irish w r rap or shawl 
cloak, mantle of three-quarter length, cloak 
with yoke. Blouses. —Norfolk blouse -with 
pleats, sailor blouse and collar, yoked blouse. 
Jackets and Bodices. —Plain dress bodice for 
either cotton or woollen material, corselet 
bodice with full sleeves and yoke, Breton 
iacket and waistcoat, Senorita jacket, seam¬ 
less bodice, bodice fastened under the arm, 
long basqued jacket, bathing dress, gymnastic 
suit, tea gown, chemlette combination for 
ordinary underwear, princess robe, under petti¬ 
coat, bodice with new back, Russian blouse, 
Empire gown with princess under-dress, double 
skirt, cross-over blouse, flounced skirt, winter 
or summer knicker-bockers, bib-front, and 
waistcoat, golf cape, Norfolk blouse with puffed 
sleeves, cape with three tiers, jacket-bodice for 
spring, godet skirt, blouse with three pleats, 
American legettes. Dutch and Normandy 
bonnets and caps. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., 
thirty-six inches round the chest, with no turn¬ 
ings allowed, and only one size is prepared 
for sale. They may be had of “The Lady 
autumn braided jacket. Dressmaker,” care of Mr. W. Isacke, 211, 

other two) is a real bodice, not an unlined 
blouse. They are now all made on carefully 
fitted linings, which makes them much more 
tidy and graceful in wear. There are two 
gatherings, and a small heading round the 
shoulders and the neck; and with it one of 
the lace and muslin collars and cuffs are worn. 

The next blouse is of blue striped chtni silk, 
with a folded blue silk belt, collar and bows, 
and a muslin yoke-shaped collar. The third 
seated figure wears a “ Pekin” or striped silk 
of black and white, and jet buttons down the 
centre. The figure looking over the back of 
the garden-seat has on one of the shaped lace 
capes which divide at the arms, and have a 
square piece to fall over the shoulders; this 
style of cape has been made in a much larger 
style, and will probably be one of the patterns 
we shall see in the early autumn, as they are 
most graceful in use, and very novel and 
peculiar in shape. 

The white muslin gown is illustrated here 
in order to show what may be done with one 
that has already been worn in the hot days of 
summer to fit it for the winter with ribbon 


braces, and either ribbon or insertion on the 
rest of the gown. It might also be worn over 
a coloured silk skirt and bodice, or even a 
black one, in which case the trimmings would 
be black ribbon velvet and black inser¬ 
tion. The dress of the next figure con¬ 
sists of a black skirt of cripon or satin, 
and a bodice of chini silk with lace trim¬ 
mings, and a collar of lace and muslin, 
although this looks light in colour. It 
may be made of a coloured or black- 
grounded silk, in which case it would 
be equally serviceable for the colder 
weather. There seems no doubt that 
we shall return in a great measure to the 
wearing of black silks as well as coloured 
ones, black satin and moirt being worn as well. 

The crossed bodice and full puffed sleeves 
terminating above the elbow, is the pattern 
selected for this month. It is one of the most 
fashionable of those used this season, and long 
sleeves can be added to it to render it fit for 
the cooler weather. During the summer very 
long gloves were worn, so long as to meet the 
sleeve at the top. This style of bodice is a very 


Edgware Road, W., price is. each ; if tacked 
in place, 6d. extra. The addresses should be 
fully given. Postal notes should be crossed. 
Patterns already issued may always be obtained, 
and when once sent out cannot be exchanged. 


CROSSED BODICE WITH 
PUFFED SLEEVES. 

Paper pattern. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sea-shell Collector.—You will find much about 
shells in our own Home Naturalist, to be had in 
our publishing department. 

Faith.—A s we have lately given an article on the 
subject of visiting and card-leaving, we must refer 
you to it for the fullest instructions. 


Aline. —You should inquire of the clergyman who 
has prepared you. Some rule is usually adopted 
for all the candidates alike in every parish. The 
question is not left to the individual fancy of each. 

Anxious One (Worcester).—The only thing to be 
done is either to put in a new breadth of the dress 
material, or to cover the stain wifh some trimming 
down the front—jet, ribbon, or lace. 


Dorothy. The value of the Roman penny mentioned 
in St. Matt. xx. 2, called a den anus, was valued at 
7i-d. of our money. Our own first silver coin struck 
in England was a penny, and was the only one 
current amongst the Anglo-Saxons. Until the 
reign of Edward I., a cross was so deeply indented 
upon it that it might be divided in half or in quarters 
as required, and thus we see the origin of the 
names “ half-penny ” and “ farthing ” (or “fourth- 
thing”). The copper penny and twopenny pieces 
were first coined in 1797 in Birmingham by Boulton 
and Watt. 

A. Lady-Reader. —The marriage outfit, or trousseau, 
must depend in quantity and quality on the means 
of the girl’s parents, and the circumstances of her 
new position ; whether likely to see much society 
to emigrate, to live in the country in a retired way. 
l ou must be a better judge than a perfect stranger 
what style of dress you are likely to require for 
~®st, for.evening, and for ordinary morning wear. 
AV ith this knowledge accept what your father can 
give you, and lay it out carefully, having first 
calculated the probable expense of such articles of 
clothing as you cannot dispense with. 

Jamie’s Pet.—I f the man in whom vou arc “in¬ 
terested ” is your affianced husband, and your 
parents had failed to inquire sufficiently into his 
character before your engagement, they should, 
even at the last moment, investigate all the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case and allow him the oppor¬ 
tunity to clear himself before your marriage. This 
would be preferable to doing so yourself. If a man 
have grown-up children, it would certainly be for 
the happiness of his second intended wife, no less 
than for his own and his children’s sakes, that he 
should make sure before too late that she was 
thoroughly acceptable to them. But they should 
be equally considerate for their father. 

2 Docklkaves.— To write and proclaim the" honoured 
and respected man ” “a thief,'*’ would be to risk a 
charge of libel and a prosecution ! Consult some¬ 
one, a clergyman or lawyer friend, as to how you 
can recover your autograph alb uni, if, on writing 
direct and inquiring whether it arrived, you obtain 
no answer. You should never send the collection, 
but simply ask for the autograph, written, of course, 
at the top of the page, so that no writing may be 
above it for any nefarious purpose. The album 
may never have reached the person to whom you 
directed it, as it must have a market value and 
may have been stolen en route. Beware how you 
charge any one with theft. 

Nil Desperandum. —Do not imagine that poetry is a 
royal road ” to fortune or fame. Unfortunately, 
your verses cannot be thus described. You repeat 
the same word four«timcs in two lines, and there 
are other faults into which we cannot enter. As a 
specimen we quote a few lines— 

“For rain he prayed, 

He did, he did; 

Then the sun it came, 

It did, it did; 

And the gnats as well, 

They did, they did,” etc. 

Perhaps you might do well as a “ mother’s help.” 
Athletic Girl.— The games so much in vogue 
which you enumerate, arc indulged in by many girls 
of good position, and with the approval of many 
physicians. But some of them are, perhaps, a little 
questionable as to their suitability in the estimation 
of many. Under these circumstances, and, indeed, 
on every account, a girl should be guided by her 
mother’s wishes and advice, or by her father’s if she 
have no mother. 

A. K. Battershii.l had better inquire at an art- 
embroidery shop for the address of a teacher of the 
Honiton lace manufacture. 

Pansy. AVe sympathise with you, and advise vou to 
t. s pme quiet, respectable country village. 

in )’ x * The beautiful l'ttle poem entitled 
• Sometime, Somewhere,” is well-known to us, and 
is published in separate form by Castell Brothers, 
designed in England but printed in Germany. It 
is published anonymously.—2. Do you ask why are 
all such afflictions as you have enumerated per¬ 
mitted ? AYe are told that “He shall sit as a 
refiner and purifier of silver,” because (He says 
again) “ I will purely purge away thy dross, and 
take away all thy tin ” ; and St. Peter says, “ The 
trial of your faith is more precious (of more in¬ 
estimable value) than that of gold, though it be 
tried (as gold and silver are) with fire,” for it will 
afterwards “ be found unto praise, and honour, and 
glory, at the appearing of Jesus Christ.” AVe need 
to be detached from this world as strangers and 
pilgrims—we need to be kept resting on Him ; 

patience, also, must have her perfect work ; and 
no idol musgnie jicrmitted to usurp His place, hold¬ 
ing the chr^^af^iiv.our hearts, and absorbing the 
most of ouffluno and thoughts.” This may briefly 
answer the qti'estion, “ AVhy ? ” 

Broad Shoulders.— It is usual to say “nine stone,” 
dropping tne final “ s ” forming the plural. It is a 
matter of little consequence how you pronounce 
the plural of “ narcissus,” but we should say “ nar¬ 
cissi.” 
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* tght Prizes (two guineas and six half-guineas) are offered for the best solutions of 
the " above F uzzle Poem. . The following conditions must be observed :_ 

1. Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only. 

2. - Pacli paper to be headed with the name and address of the competitor. 

3. Attention must be paid to spelling, punctuation, and neatness. 

4. Sc 'nd by post to Editor, Girl’s Oavn Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, London. “ Puzzle 
Poem ” tto be written on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

5. Thel last day for receiving solutions from Great Britain and Ireland will be November 16 
1895 ; froii.n Abroad, December 28, 1895. 

N.B.— With a view to make the interest in the competition as general as possible, no prize 
will be awarded to any competitor who has been successful before. Special mention will 
however, foe made of solvers who, but for this rule, would have received prizes. The winner 
of only a Second Prize is not thereby debarred from obtaining a First Prize. 
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Sandwich, Shrimp, 429 
Sandwich, Sardine, 428 
Sandwich, Jelly, 428 
Sandwich, Lincoln, 428 
Sandwich, Salmon, 428 
Saponaceous Dentifrice, 151 
Sarah Bell, 97 
Scandal, To Cure, 653 
Scilly Islands, Concerning the, 336 
Scones, Brown, 428 
Scones, Drop, 428 
Scones, Soda, 428 

Scripture Reading and Study, The Girls’ Own 
Guild of, 62, 126, 202, 266, 335, 414,475, 

. 534.622,659,757,795 

Seal, A Lady Keeper of the Great, 29 

Seaweed, To Dry, 640 

Seaweed, To Preserve, 303 

Secure Investments, 388 

Selfishness, Beware of, 29 

Self-Modelling, 123 

Sequin Embroidery, New, 705 

Service of the King, The, 40 

Sewing, A few Remarks on Plain, 605 

She did not ask for Them, 707 

She did not Mean to do too Much, 653 

She Passed, 699 

Shopping in Italy, 171 

Sign-Board, A Poetic, 29 

“ Since I was young,” 276 

Skin, Wash for the, 592 

Slang, Origin of word, 575 

Sleeplessness, Cure for, 640 

Smith, The QJ^n, 455 

Social Life, ffiisic in, 11 

Song, The Blue-Eved Maiden’s, 4 

Songs, 4, 276, 356, 612, 724 

Songs, Women Workers’, 422 

Spoon, The Apostle, 16 

Spring, A Rhapsody of, 94 

Spring Sunshine, 393 

Spring Clean, 475 

Spring is Here, 393 

Stable Boy’s Story, The, 598 

Stains on Book Covers, To Remove, 176 
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Stamps, Famous Collection of, 336 
Sterling Gold, 388 

Stony Places, In, 648, 660, 683, 693, 708, 
73 °> 749 > 766, 774, 796, 805, 822 
Stop, The Silent, 604 
Storks, Our, 600 
Story, An Amusing, 112 
Story of 1857, A, 553, 573 
Story, The Stable Boy’s, 598 
Structures, Concerning Glass, 624 
Studio, The Romance of a, 561 
Success in Life, 639 
Sultana Drop Cakes, 67 
Sweet Manners, 364 
“ Sweet and Low,” 356 
Sympathy, On, 583 
Syrups for Horne Use, 698 


T. 

Take Care What You Sign, 707 
Taking it Easy, 421 
Tambourine, How I Painted a, 603 
Tame Doves, 124 
Task, An Endless, 647 
Teacakes, Athole, 428 
Test of a Preacher, The, 746 
Thanksgiving, An Autumn, 792 
That Other Boy, 454, 478 
Thoughts, No more Bitter, 487 
Thunderbolts, Concerning, 319 
Tomato, The, 417, 443 
To-morrow, The Cares of, 653 
Tooth-Paste, Areca Nut, 646 
Tortoises, Concerning, 672 
Treacle Toffee, 80 

Trees Keep Their Summer Clothes, Where 
699 

Trials are Blessings, 699 
Triple Acrostic, A, 39 
Triple Acrostic, Answer to, 94 
Troubled Times, In, 474 
True Knowledge, 223 
True Liberty, 791 

True to Her Name, 492, 498, 526, 533 
Trust in God for Everything, 455 
Try this Experiment, 109 
Turning of the Lane, The, 217, 237, 252 
Two Educations, 109 

Type-Writers and Typists, Something about, 
228 

Type-Writing, Machines for, 16 


U. 

Ugly, How to Look Old and, 13 
“ Undertones,” Our Puzzle Poem, 183 
University Degrees for Women : Their His¬ 
tory and Value, 564 
Useful Hints, 67, 151, 238, 295, 646 


V. 

Varieties, 12, 29, 45, 94, 109, 130, 171, 223, 
364, 388, 421, 455, 474, 487, 509, 515, 
5 8 7 > 599 , 639, G53, 676, 699, 707, 746, 
77 h 79 i 
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Vegetable Hair Wash, 151 
“ Very Ancient Citv and Three Fair Brides, 
A,” 776 
Vetches, 144 

Village Green, Notes from Our, 712, 729, 742, 
753 

Violet, the Cunning, 340 
Visit to a Benighted City, A, 232 
Vocalist’s Complaint, A, 213 
Volume, Our New, Puzzle Poem, 263 


W. 

Ward, A Wilful, 465, 490, 500, 524, 529, 549, 
5 "i. 5 8i > 593 . 6i 9 . 6 37 . 651, 6 S 7 , 686, 
702, 718, 721, 738, 755, 781, 785, 811, 
.819 

Wardrobes -of the Queens and Princesses of 
Europe, Concerning the, 112 
Wardrobe, Winifred’s, 22, 68, 133, 244, 283, 
4 °7 

Watson’s Recent Volume “Odes and other 
Poems,” Note on, 692 


Wave-Wanderings, 712 
Weakness, The Shopper’s, 699 
Wedding-Customs, Some Objectionable, 343 
Wedding Garment, A, 538 
Wedding Superstition, A, 223 
Welsh Valley, In a, 223 
We Spoil Our Own Happiness, 223 
What Did You Say ? 94 
What Happened at Yewfield, 585 
Where He Met Him, 223 
When God gives Sleep, 376 
When the Leaves Fall, 53 
White-Rose Sachet, 295 
Who is Number One ? 504 
Wilful Ward, A, 465, 490, 500, 524, 529, 549, 
57 r » 5 8i > 593, 619, 637, 651, 657, 686, 
702, 718, 721, 738, 755, 781, 785, 811, 

8l9 

Wilhelmina (Orange Blossom), 33, 92 
Winifred’s Wardrobe, 22, 68, 133, 244, 283, 
407 

Winter, Preparing to Face the, 46 
Winter Glooms, 257 
Winters, Concerning Exceptional, 528 
Wisdom, A School of, 587 
Wise Early, Be, 639 


Woman, A Strong, 223 
Woman’s Work, 51 
Woman’s Work, Two By-Paths of, 125 
Women and Girls as Inventors and Discoverers, 
101, 231 

Women Workers’ Songs, 422 
Wonders of the World, The Seven, 48 
Wooden Spoon, Presentation of the, 32 
Wood, Mrs. Henry, A Memoir, 345 
Words to His Wife, No Cross, 45 
Work, Duster, 511 
Work for Others, 223 
Worker’s Song, A, 160 

Workhouse Inmates, How Girls Can Help, 
184, 282, 361, 548,778 
Work, Two By-Paths of Woman’s, 125 
Work, Woman’s, 51 
World, How to Rise in the, 707 


Y. 

Year Older, A, 139 

Yewfield, What Happened at, 585 
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